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PaRLIAMENT—Dvsuin Crry Writ— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [14th June], 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, to make 
out a new Writ for the electing of a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for the 
City of Dublin, in the room of Sir Arthur Guinness, baronet, whose Election has been 
determined to be void,”—(Mr. Noel :) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “leave be given to bring in a Bill for disfranchising the Freemen of the City 
of Dublin,” —{Sir George Grey,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added :”—Debate 

resumed : - ‘ 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 

disfranchising the Freemen of the City of Dublin,” put, and agreed to. 


Dublin Freemen Disfranchisement Bill— 
Bill ordered (Sir George Grey, Mr. O Reilly, Mr. Whitbread) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 168. ] 


Suppty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


CLERKS OF THE Works AND Royat Enorveers—ReEsoLution— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this [iouse, the Clerks of the Works and Clerks of the Royal 
Engineer Department are entitled to or should be granted the same rights and privileges, 
according to their relative rank, as are extended to other non-combatants in the Military 
Service,’—(Mr. Montagu Chambers, )—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Army—BvucxkincHam Patace Gvuarp Room—Mor1on ror Parers— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Ller Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy or Extracts of 
Correspondence between the Board of Works, the War Office, and the Royal Engineer 
Department of the Horse Guards, which has taken place on the subject of Buckingham 
Palace Guard Room, since August last,”—( Viscount Bury,)—instead thereof 137 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Army—Apsvurancies or Mitrtra—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the declaration which has to be signed by incoming samen of Militia ought to 
be annulled,”—( Mr. Sartoris,)—instead thereof ° 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bris or Excnance—Resotutron—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House it would be a great convenience to the com- 
mercial interest if the Stamp Duties on Inland and Foreign Bills of Exchange were 
assimilated, and if it were permitted to use adhesive stamps for Inland as they are now 
used for Foreign Bills of Exchange,”—{ Mr. Muntz,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Army — ARMAMENT oF SEA anp Lanp ee Lord 

Garlies 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Spcahee do now leave the Chair, ” put, ond 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstmwaTEs . 
(1.) £158,200, Military Education.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) £118,500, Surveys. 
(3.) £90,600, Miscellaneous Services. 
(4.) £223,400, Army Administration —After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(5.) £27,000, Rewards for Distinguished Services, &c. ee 
(6.) £73,000, for General Officers’ Pay.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(7.) £480,500, Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers and Half Pay. 
(8.) £156,400, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 
(g.) £22,300, Pensions for Wounds. ’ 
(10.) £34,400, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (In Pensions.)—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ee oe «eo ee * 
(11.) £1,239,300, Out Pensions. 
(12.) £17,900, Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps. 
(13.) £132,000, Superannuation Allowances.—After short debate, Vote postponed 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Endowed Hospitals, &c. (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 124 }— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—( The Lord Advocate) es as + 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—(Dr. Lyon Playfair,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to. 

Bill. considered in Committee, and reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered upon Monday next. 


Satmon FisHERIES— 


Select Committee appointed, “ to + into the present state of the Laws affecting the 
Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, and to report whether any and what amend- 
ments are required therein,”—({Mr. Dodds) ° . 


And, on June 25, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 18. 
Irish Church Bill (No. 109)— 

Order of the Day for resuming the adjourned Debate on the Amendment 
to the Motion for the Second Reading—which Amendment was to leave 
out (‘‘now’’) and insert (‘‘this day three months”) —(Zhe Earl of 
Harrowby)—read :—Debate resumed accordingly es os 

After long debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? 
their Lordships divided; Contents 179, Not-Contents 146; Majority 
33 :—Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zwesday the 29th Instant. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 


Protest thereon (Zhe Earl of Clancarty) .. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 18. 


Poor Law—NarsertH Unton—Vacrants in Sacks—Question, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor; Answer, Mr. Goschen 


Surrty—Resolutions [June 17] reported ai - ee 
Navy—Tue Fryrve Squapron — Observations, Sir John Hay; Reply, 
Mr. Childers .. bs * ee + 
TreLanp—Roscommon anp Gatway Lunatic AsyLum—Question, Oolonel 
French; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
Resolutions agreed to. 
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Bankruptcy (re-committed) Bill [Bill 97]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 15th June] 314 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Tuesday next, at Two of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’”’— 
Tse Frencn Treary—Morion ror a Serect CommitrEE— 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the operation of the 
Commercial Treaty with Fran rance, ratified the 13th day of January 1860, and rarer 
it affects the _— Manufacture in this or we Hill,)—instead 
ereof 
Question proposed, “That the wails ened to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 155, Noes 101; Majority 54. 
Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 
PARLIAMENTARY DisQuair1caTion—Question, Sir Lawrence Palk ; Fi 
swer, The Attorney General . oe ee 
IretanpD — Mvurper or Mr. ANKETELL — -eaaienian Mr. Pollard- 
Urquhart; Reply, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
Motion, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” wy leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Militia Pay Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Captain Vivian) 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 21. 


Irish Cuurcn Brrr—Norice or AMENDMENTs — Observations, Earl Grey ; 
Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 

Reports oF JupGEs on Erection Inqurrres—The Queen’s huswus to Aa- 
dresses—Sligo Borough Election, Bridgwater oo Norwich Elec- 
tion, Beverley Election, and Cashel Election—reported . 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 21. 


a -EAsTERN niente ite, ~~ Grosvenor ; Answer, Mr. 

right 

Berren’s Cuarrry — Tue Scum ScHoots Sins Question, Mr. Pell; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Inp1a—AvpiTor GENERAL OF pn Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

InpiA—F isHErres—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; ; auiene, Mr. Grant 


Ryve Pmr — Qantiens, Sir Seeuns Eiphinstone, Lord Henry Sennen 
Answers, Mr. Childers . 
Army — Royat Horse Aurnizny — Question, Mr. Walsh ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ‘ 
. IRELAND — ORANGEISM — Question, Sir John Gray; : Answer, Mr. Ohichoster 
Fortescue ; 
Assessed Rates _— Bill) Bill 149}- 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 
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| June 21.) 
AzsysstntaN War—Nomination or Setecr ComMITTEE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on the Abyssinian War do consist of 
Nineteen Members,”—(Mr. Candlish) 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ” —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson : :)— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to: —Mr. Baxter nominated one of 


the Members of the said Committee. ’ 
Moved, ‘‘ That Sir Stafford Northcote be one other Member of the said 
Committee :’—The House divided; Ayes 26, Noes 5; Majority 21 :— 
[House counted out. } 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 


Poor iv Encuanpd AND Watres—Appress ror A ComMIssion— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the operation and 
administration of the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in England and a ak The 
Marquess Townshend) ‘ 

After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 

PaRLIAMENT—ORDER IN THE ana Lord —— Reply, 
Earl Granville :—Debate thereon 


Inam Lands Bill [u.u.}—Presented (The Duke of Argyll) read 1* (No. 143) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 


Arrest oF Mr. Murpuy, THE Protestant LEcTURER—Questions, Mr. ay 
Mr. Newdegate ; Answers, Mr. Bruce ; 

Navy—ApDMIRALTY teal Lord a Sennen: 5 ae ae 
Childers 


Bankruptcy (re-committed) Bill [Bill 97]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 18th June] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Friday, at Two of the ‘clock, and to be printed. [Bill 169.] 


Imprisonment for Debt (re-committed) Bill [Bill 98]}— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 18th June] 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


Poor Law—Resotution—Doved, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, a closer and more harmonious correspondence be- 
tween the Central and Local Poor Law authorities, and, in consequence, a more uniform _ 
and efficient system of parochial administration would be established, and the incidence 
of Local Taxation would be safely rectified if, as in the case of Education, grants, con- 
ditional on efficiency, were made from National score through the medium of the 
Poor Law Board,”—{ Mr. Rathbone) oe 

After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Reports oF Jupces on Exxecrion Inquirres—The Queen’s Answers to Ad- 
dresses—Bridgwater Election, Beverley Eleetion, Cashel Election, _ 
Borough Election, and Norwich Election—reported 

Pustic Hovsss, &c.—Reso.vtion—Moved, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that any measure for the general 
amendment of the Laws for Licensing Public Houses, Beer Houses, and Refreshment 
Houses should include the prohibition of the sale of Liquors on Sunday,’”—(Mr. Rylands) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

New Law Courrs—Morion ror A Serecr CommirrEE— 

Moved, That a Select Committee be apppointed “ to inquire into the 

Site and charge of the New Courts of Law,”—(Mr. Gladstone) ‘ 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Select Committee appointed. 

And, on June 28, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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Sunday and Ragged Schools Bill [Bill 67}— 
Order for Committee read : : J 464 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; to be 
printed, as amended [Bill 170]; re-committed for Friday. 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 23|— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8th June], 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 


Sister Bill, that they have power to make provision therein for a woman to marry her 
deceased husband’s brother,” —(Mr. Collins.) 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. Beresford Hope: Pps 
The House divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 100; Majority 48. 

Question again proposed :—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That this House 
do now adjourn,”—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson :)—The House divided ; 
Ayes 43, Noes 101; Majority 58. 

Question again proposed :—Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—( Colonel Barttelot.) 

After further short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
Wednesday, 30th June. 

Suburban Commons Bill—Ordered _— Cowper, Mr. Liddell); resented, and read the 
first time [Bill 174] 

Criminal Lunatics Bill—Ordered (Mr. ‘Mestiliall Saguem, Mr. Secretary Bruce) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 172] 


Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr Gregory Colonel 
Vandeleur) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 173] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 
Money Laws (Ireland) Bill [Bill 16]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Delahunty) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months, "—( Sir 


Frederick W. Heygate :)—Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Medical Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 48}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time »—( Mr. Brady) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Tuesday next. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Bill (J/r. M‘Lagan) [Bill $2]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—({ Mr. M* Lagan) 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 

Corn and Grain Measurement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry B. Sheridan, Mr. Goldney) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] 


Stipentiosy Magistrates (Deputies) Bill—Ordered ( Viscount Sandon, Mr. Muniz, 
Rathbone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 176] . te 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 
Justices of the Peace Qualification Bill (No. 93)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Albemarle) ‘ 
Amendment mov ed, to leave out (‘‘now,”’) and insert (‘this day three 
months,” )—( The Duke of Richmond.) 
After short debate, the said Amendment, original Motion, and Bill 
(by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Beneat Banx, Bompay Branen — —— The Marquess of nmastind 
Answer, The Duke of Argyll ; : 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 


Berriva Hovsts—Question, Mr. Eykyn; Answer, Mr. Bruce 
Tue MorTaLiTy AT Barkinc—Question, Mr. Eastwick; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


surety —THE Epvcation Votes — Question, Mr. Samuelson; Answer, Mr 


W. E. Forster as 
Hounstow Pownrr Mize—Cuestion, Vieesunt Enfield ; —, Mr. 
Bruce ee . 
Expowzp Scnootrs Act—TuHE Commmsstowuns ; AND Semerany — Question, 
Mr. Neville-Grenville ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 
IrELAND—SeEpitiovs LANGUAGE IN THE QuEEN’s CoLLEGEs oF GALWAY AND 
Betrast—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


Assessed Rates (re-committed) Bill [Bill 149]— 
Bill .asidered in Committee [ Progress 21st June] 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 178.]} 


Civil Offices (Pensions) Bill [Bill 133]— 
Bill, as amended, considered . 
After debate, Amendments made :—Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


Greenwich Hospital Bill [Bill 105]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee,”—(Mr. Liddell, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

After short debate, Question put:— The House divided; Ayes 124, 
Noes 43 ; Majority 81. 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


AsyssINIAN War—NomInaTION OF SELECT CoMMITTEE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Sir Stafford Northcote be one other Member of the Select 
Committee on the Abyssinian War” : 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the order [21st June] that the Select Committee on the Abyssinian War do 
consist of nineteen Members be discharged,”—( Mr. Craufurd,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and lasstend to — 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee wv 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 


Religious, Educational, &c. Societies Incorporation Bill 
(No. 116)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment)read 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee.” 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 
Sovrn Kenstneton Muszeum—Question, Lord Elcho ; oem Mr. W. E. 
Forster \ 
3 Socretres’ Rervaxs—Queetion, Mr. W. Lowther ; Answer, Mo. 
ruce os oa 
Tretanp—IrIsu Presmeene~CQuaction, Mr. Blake ; Risiiabei Mr. Ayrton .. 
Imprisonment for Debt Bill [Bill 98}— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 22nd June | 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon TZwesday next, at Two of the clock, and to be printed, 
[Bill 179. ” 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
AcrIcuLTURAL LasourERS—ReEso.vution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the education of agricultural labourers is in 
general in so unsatisfactory a condition that immediate legislation upon the subject 
is imperatively demanded ; this House therefore thinks that the Government ought 
to legislate upon the subject alae the next Session of Parliament,”—({ Mr. Fawcett,) 
— instead thereof 

Question —S., “That the words proposed to be left ‘out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, 


withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Metropolitan Board of Works [Loans] Bill—Resolutions reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the ene sm Mr. sesame acer ae 
and read the first time [Bill 181] .. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


Endowed Schools Bill (No. 139)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( Zhe Lord President) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday, the 6th of July next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


“Writers” mm tHE Customs—Question, Captain Grosvenor; Answer, 
Mr. Ayrton 

Army—MeEpAL ror SERVICE IN Sites ~Oinvation, Mr. Kisseied ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Cumva—AFFarR AT Panse—Question, Colonel eden; Aas, Mr. Ome 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 

Avupir or Pustic Accounrs—Observations, Mr. Candlish; Reply, Mr. 
Ayrton :—Short debate thereon 

Stave TRADE FROM THE Soutn SEA ar ee om Mr. P. A. Taylor 
Answer, Mr. Monsell :—Short debate thereon 

IrELaAnp—Satmon Passes on THE SHannon—Question, Colonel French ; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton es os 


Main Question, ‘“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave pa Chair,” li 
and agreed fo. 
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[June 28. ] 
SUPPLY—Crvit Service EstrmaTes—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
ag = to complete the sum for Royal Palaces.— After short debate, Vote 





(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £84,877, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1870, 
for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question, “ That the “Item of £52, for the Gatekeeper 
at Clarence Gate, Roehampton, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Arthur 
Guest,)—put, and agreed to te 

Original Question, as amended, proposed, “* Thata cum, not exceeding £84,825, &c.” 

After further debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £56,000, &c.,”—( Mr. Goldney) 

After further debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 42, Noes 98 ; 
Majority 56. 

Original Question, as amended, again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That a sum, not exceeding £71,700, &c. Naat Cawley,) 
put, and negatived :—Original Question, as amended, put, and agreed ee 


(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not cad £82,479, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which ‘will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1870, 
for the Maintenance and Repair of Public Buildings; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water for the same ; for rents of Houses for the apeeny accommodation 
of Public Departments, and Charges attendant thereon ” 


After short debate, Motion made, and Question some ‘* That the item of £20, 220, ‘ 


for Fuel and Light, be reduced by the sum of £1,320,”—(Mr. Candlish) 
After further short debate, Question put, and negatived : ;—Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3ist day of March 1870, 
for the Supply and Repair of Furniture in the Public Departments” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,000, &c. "—(Mr. 
Brogden :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 52, 
Noes 112; Majority 60 :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £17,000, to complete the sum for acquisition of Lands for the New Palace of West- 
minster.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee ee 


(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £34,026, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which ‘will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1870, 
for the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament” .. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £32, 805, &e., ”_(Mr. 
Monk :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 61, 
Noes 129 ; Majority 78. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion —_ and Question proposed, “That a sum, not aed £31,526, 

‘Mr. ite) ° ee 
ser further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. — 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a _ not ex £33,526, &c.,”— 
(Mr. Locke King Ce 

After further short debate, Question put : —The Committee divided ; Ayes 42, 
Noes 121 ; Majority 79 :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Shipping Dues Exemption Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 
Considered in Committee 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill for the amendment of “ The Shipping Dues Exemption Act, 1867,”— 
(Mr. Russell Gurney.) 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. William 
Cowper); presented, and read the first time [Bill 184.] 


Seeds Adulteration Bill—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ee 
VOL. CXCVII. [rarep series. ] [e] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 


Irish Church Bill (No. 109)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
Then it was moved that the House do now resolve itself into a Committee 
upon the said Bill,—(Xarl Granville). 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly ; 
Title postponed. 
= it was moved that the Preamble be postponed ; which being objected 
to (The Earl Grey): after some time spent ‘therein, on Question ? 
Resolved in the Ag mative: Preamble postponed accordingly 
Clause 1 (Short ti 
— Me Dissolution of legislative union between churches of England 
an 
Clause 3 (Appointment of commissioners) 
Clause 4 (Quorum of commissioners) 
Clause 5 (Appointment of officers) 
Clause 6 (Salaries and expenses) 
Clause 7 (Powers of commissioners) 
Clause 8 (Forms of application, and general rules) . 
Clause 9 (Duration of office, and restriction on sitting in Parliament). . 
Clause 10 (Prohibition of future appointments) és 
House to be again in Committee on Thursday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 


Imprisonment for Debt Bill [Bill 179]— 
Bill, as amended, considered 


After debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Thursday. 


University Tests Bill [Bill 15|— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. en do now leave the 
Chair” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day three ae resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—{ Mr. Bentinck, , —instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the bu estion : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ put, and 

agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee 

After some time spent therein, Committee ‘report Progress ; to sit again 

upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


Prisoners (Poriticat Orrences)—REsOLUTIONS— 


Moved, “ That it is the duty of the Government to institute a public inquiry into the 
penal discipline of our Prisons, for the purpose of a better classification of prisoners gene- 
rally ; distinguishing the tried from the untried, and those who may be charged with 
offences from those who, under exceptional circumstances, may be temporarily detained 
without any specific charge having been preferred against them,”—(Mr. George Moore) 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 31, Noes 171; 

Majority 140. 

Moved, “That Her Majesty’s Government should inquire how far political offenders should 
be regarded as a separate class, and how far the severity of the punishment to which the 
political convicts in our Prisons have been already subjected may be regarded as reason- 
able grounds for a favourable consideration in their case,”—(Mr. George Moore) 


~ Question put, and negatived. 
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Country Court Jupczs (Satarres)—REsoLvTIon— 

Moved, “ That, having regard to the Admiralty Act of last Session, by virtue of which an 
entirely new jurisdiction has been conferred upon certain County Courts, and to the 
Bankruptcy Bill, under which the district County Courts will take the place and perform 
the functions of the district Bankruptcy Courts, and with a view to secure efficiency 
in the office of County Court Judge, in the opinion of this House it is expedient that 
the judges upon whom the new duties and — may be or nfs should receive 
an additional remuneration of £300 a year,”—({Mr. Hibbert) 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 56, Noes 102; 
Majority 46. 


Dublin Freemen Bill— 


Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for appointing Commissioners to inquire into 
the existence of corrupt practices a the Freemen Electors of the City of Dublin,” 
—(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) 


After short debate, Moved, ‘“‘That the Debate be now aj ourned,”’ — 
(Colonel Taylor : :)—The House divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 100; Majority 48. 48. 

Question again proposed :—Moved, ‘‘ That this ‘House do now saan 
—( Viscount Galway) os 

After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Railways Abandonment Bill—Ordered (Mr. en Mr. John Bright); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 186] 


Pensions Commutation Bill—Resolutions reported, and agreed to:— Bill ordered ae. 
Dodson, Mr. ns of the —e Mr. =, — and read the first 
time [Bill 18 ; 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 
Reowwa v. OVEREND, Gurney, & ne Mr. Bykya: Answer, Mr. 


Bruce 


AGRICULTURAL a are ee 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [13th April], 
“That the Agricultural Returns, now made annually, should, after this Pty be discon- 
tinued, and collected every fifth year in the place of annually, am ( Mr, P. 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After debate, 3 tien, by leave, withdrawn. 


Edinburgh Annuity Tax Bill [Bill 19)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—(Mr. M'Zaren) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three mon )—( Sir 
Graham Montgomer: 

After debate, oe put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :” —The House divided ; Ayes 151, Noes 142; Majority 9: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Tuesday next. 


Party Processions (Ireland) Bill [Bill 6}— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [16th March 


“That the Bill be now read a second time :”—Question -— pro 
—Debate resumed 


After debate, Debate further et ek till one 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 1. 


Irish Church Bill (No. 109)— 
House again in Committee (according to Order) 
Clause 11 (Pro of esiastical Commissioners vested in com- 
missioners under Act) ° 
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Intsh Caurce Buir—continued. 
Clause 12 (Church property vested in commissioners under Act) - 
Clause 13 (Dissolution of ecclesiastical a cere, and cessation of 
right to sit in House of Lords) 
Clause 14 (Compensation to ecclesiastical persons other than curates) .. 
Clause 15 (Compensation to curates) 
Clause 16 (Compensation to diocesan schoolmasters, clerks, and sextons) 
Clause 17 (Compensation to organists, om and others.) 
Clause 18 (Compensation to lay patrons) . 
Clauses 19 to 22 [ Powers of church after passing of Act} ‘postponed. 
Clause 23 ee tae of annuities and life interest of ecclesiastical 
persons) . ‘ és oe 
House to be again in Committee To-morrow. 


Tenants Purchase by Instalments (Ireland) aa eee (The Lord 
Dunsany) ; read 1* (No. 161) é 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 1. 


Army—Masor M‘Gwrre’s Camere Sysrem—Question, Mr. Knight; An- 
swer, Mr. Cardwell 

Merropotis—St. MaryLEBonE Weasmeus Soxo01—Queston, Mr. Cogan: 
Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Jersey Jurats—Question, Mr. Locke ; | als Mr. Bruce .. oe 

Army — Orpnance Survey — Question, Mr. Hoskyns; Answer, Mr. 


Cardwell 
Locat Musevms—Question, eat — Seneins Answer, Mr. Gedeme 
Tax on Sueruerps’ Dogs—Question, Mr. Cameron ; —— The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer . 
IreLtanp—Howrn Rusesws~Qention, Mr. Blake; oman, Mr. pry 


Iretanp—Seivure or Fisprye Smacks—Question, Mr. Blake; — 
Mr. Ayrton :—Short debate thereon “a 


Carttz Diszase—Question, Mr. A. Johnston ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Dieter’ 


Dublin Freemen Bill— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [29th June], 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for appointing Commissioners to inquire into the 
existence of corrupt practices amongst the Freemen Electors of the City of Dublin,” — 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 239, Noes 136; 

Majority 103. 

Bill ordered (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ; 

presented, and read the first time [ Bill 189. ] 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“« That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
PaRLIAMENT—LnsvFFIcIeNT ACCOMMODATION OF THE HovsE—REsOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ before granting the sums required for the maintenance and repair of the pre- 
sent Houses of Parliament, this House deems it right to state its opinion that the 
— accommodation for Members is not — :’—(Mr. — 
thereo 

Question proposed, “That the words pro to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Suretr—C 
Freep Srurrs anD Manvures—Reso.tution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the attention of the Board of 
Trade should be directed to the adulteration of feed stuffs and ae 


s44, +e, a 





Elcho,)—instead thereof 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the ‘words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Question nena proposed, “ t Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair : 
REGINA v. Ovunan, Guryey, & Co.—Observations, Mr. Eykyn, 975 ; 


Reply, Mr. Bruce :—Debate thereon 
Moved, “That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Fawcett , )—put, and 


negatived. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 
—Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY considered in Committee: —Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7b-morrow. 
Coventry Exection—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Petition of Charles Flint and others [presented 10th June] relating to the 
Coventry Election Petition Inquiry, be printed with the Votes”—(Mr. Bouverie) , , 


After debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Mr, Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 192] 


Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Seore- 
tary Bruce); presented, and read the first time [Bill 191] - 44 

Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. erat General 
for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 190] 


Land Tax Law Amendment, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chair of th Exhae, 
Mr. Ayrton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 188] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 2. 
New Peer—Lord Rollo of that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
Baron Dunning of the United Kingdom. 


Trish Church Bill (No. 109)— 

House again in Committee (according to Order) 
Clause 24 (Building charge to be paid on commutation of annuity) 
Clause 25 tore Fe with respect to churches) 
Clause 26 (Enactments with respect to burial-grounds) . 
Clause 27 (Enactments with res to ecclesiastical residences) 
Clause 28 (Power to convey additional land to church body) 

House to be again in Committee on Monday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 2. 
Catrte PLAGUE IN eiremenatitnerceaats Mr. Turnor ; aaron Mr. wn E. 
Forster oe 
Assessed Rates Bill [Bill 178}— 


Bill, as amended, considered . 
After debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


University Tests Bill [Bill 15]— 


Bill considered in Committee 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments, and an 


amended Title; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 
[House counted out. ] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 5. 


Hype Parx—Conviction ror Fvuriovs sade d The Earl of 
Winchilsea ; Answer, Earl Granville 


Orper or Sr. [eel tie The Earl of Portasington; Answer, 
Earl Spencer 


Irish Church Bill (No. 109)— 
House again in Committee (according to Order) 
Clause 29 (Enactments with respect to private endowments) 
Clause 30 (Enactments with respect to mixed endowments) 
Clause 31 (Moveable chattels belonging to see or church) 


Clause 32 (Limitation of right to purchase fee simple in consideration of 


perpetual rent) 

Clause 33 (Sale of tithe rentcharge to owners of land) 

Clause - (Commissioners - purchase surrender or assignment of 
lease 

Clause 35 (Power of commissioners to sell their property) 

Clause 36 (Orders of Commissioners operating as conveyance or mort- 
gage to be liable to same stamp duty as eee or  - - 

Clause 37 (Payment of money into bank) .. 

Clause 38 (Accounts of capital and revenues) 

Clause 39 (Compensation to nonconforming ministers) 

Clause 40 (Commutation of annuities of nonconformist ministers and 
professors at Belfast) 


Clause 41 (Repeal of Maynooth Acts. Compensation o on the cessation 
of certain annuai sums) . 
Clause 42 (Remission of debt to trustees of Maynooth) . 


Clause 43 (Regulations as to appeal) 

Clause 44 (Possession to be given up of 24, ‘Up r Merrion Street) 

Clause 45 (Compensation to Ecc esiastical Commissioners and their 
officers) .. é 

Clause 46 (Compensation to vicars-general and other officers by annuities 
equal to their average income for the three years ending Ist January 
1869) 

Clause 47 (Benefices of Kilcullen, Kildare, "Saint Mary, Saint Thomas, 
and Saint George, Dublin) 

Clause 48 (Delivery up of books by registrars) 

Clauses 49 to 59 [ Dealings with Property] . 

Clauses 60 to 65 | Power of the Commissioners to raise Money) 

Clause 66 (Rules as to arbitration) : 

Clause 67 (Regulation as to vacancies) 

House to be again in Committee Zo-morrow. 


rity , ers Bill ao Lord eee pai read 1* 
° . 


Presented (The Lard Avis 
Bishops Resignation | BD (anJ-P ( hop of it 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 5. 
Emigration To Western Avusrratia — Question, Mr. Alderman J. OC. 
Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Monsell be * 
Tue Socrere Invusrrrevze er Acricorz D’Eecyrrse — . Question, Mr. 
Sidebottom ; Answer, Mr. Otway 
Army—GunPowDER MaGazInEs AT Urvon—Question, Mr. P. Wyksham- 
Martin; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 
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[July 5.) 
Insurance Duty—Question, Mr. H. Beaumont; Answer, The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Exrrosion aT Hovnstow — Question, Lord George Hamilton ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce 

Merrorotis—OasB Sesienio~Qeration, Colonel Leslie ; Sateen Mr. Sine 

EcctzstasticaL TrrtEs—Question, Mr. MacEvoy; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

InztanD—Riots at Portapown—Questions, Mr. W. Verner, Mr. aa 
Sir James Stronge; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Party Processions ay Acr — Question, Sir Thomas Suen: ; 
Answer, Mr. G = 

ProposED MonUMENT TO “anana—Qneston, Dr. Lyon Playfair; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Dublin Freemen Commission Bill [Bill 189]— 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,” —( Sir 
Frederick W. Heygate :)—After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 
246, Noes 126; Majority 120. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Svurrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion mate, 6 and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:’ 

PartiAMENT—Mornine Sirrives— Catinatiein, | Mr. Bentinck; Reply, 
Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon , 

Excueqver anp Avupir Act or 1866—Observations, Mr. Hunt ; Reply, 
Mr. Candlish :—Short debate thereon 

Reena v. OvEREND, Gurney & Co. Fa nar n Mr. Fawcett ; Reply, 
The Solicitor General : 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ rs and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvin Service Estm™ates—considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £40,000, to complete the sum for Public Offices Site—After short debate, pews 
agre 

(2.) £22,000, to complete the sum for New Home and “Colonial Offices. 

(3.) £20,000, to complete the sum for Public Record Repository. 

(4.) £2,435, to complete the sum for Chapter House, Westminster.—-After short debate, 
Vote agreed to .. 

(5-.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,264, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1870, for Expenses connected with the Probate Court and Registries” ° 

Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,026, &o.”"— 
(Mr. Monk. )—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,764, &c,”— 
(Mr. William Cowper 

After further short debate, Question put : — The Committee divided ; Ayes 66, Noes 
137 ; Majority 71.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £19, 048, to complete the sum for Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(7.) £46, 000, to complete the sum for National Gallery Enlargement. 

(8.) £20,000, to complete the sum for University of London (Buildings). 

(9.) £13,000, to complete the sum for Glasgow University. 

(10.) £7,000, My complete the Industrial Museum, Edinburgh.—After short debate, Vote 


Pay ee es. oe ** 
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Surrrr—Civiz Service Estnuatss—Committee—continued. 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £54,834, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge ie 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1870, for erécting a new Building on the site of the wings of Burlington House and 
for New Buildings for the occupation of various Learned Bodies” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not —— £36,834, &e. + 
(Mr. Goldney :}—After short ome Motion, by leave, 


Original Question again propose 
Motion —_ and Question om “That a sum, not exceeding £48,640, &o,”— 


(Mr. Goldney) 
The Committee divided; Ayes 79, Noes 118 ; Majority 39: — Original Question 

put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 

to sit again upon Wednesday. 
Exzcrric TELEGRAPHS—CoMMITTEE— 
Considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported 


To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 6. 


TrELAND — RELIGIOUS ee ee The Duke of Abercorn ; 
Answer, Earl Spencer 


Irish Church Bill (No. 109)— 
House again in Committee (according to Order.) 
Clause 68 (Ultimate trust of surplus) . 
Clause 69 (Provision as to Acts relating to United Church of England 


and Ireland) 

Clause 70 (Saving rights as to proprietary chapels and chapels of ease) 
Clause 71 (Saving of Act of 39 & 40 G. 3, c. 67) 
Clause 72 (Interpretation) .. 
Clause 19 (Repeal of laws prohibiting holding of synods, "Ge. ) 
Clause 20 (Existing law to subsist by contract) 
Clause 21 (Abolition of ecclesiastical courts and ecclesiastical law) 
Clause 22 (Incorporation of church body) .. 
Preamble, as amended, agreed to ; Title read, and agreed to 

The Report of the Amendments to be received on Friday next ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 172.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 6. 


GeneRaL Counc, oF Mepican Epvoation anp Reaistration—Question, 
Sir John Gray ; Answer, Mr. Bruce oe 
Repvorion or Wixe Dutres—Question, Mr. Akroyd ; Anowe, Mr. Ayrton 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 103}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 
Exections (Wates)—Resotvution—oved, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the proceedings of certain landlords in Wales 
towards their tenants on account of the free exercise of the Franchise at Elections are 
oppressive and unconstitutional, and an infringement of the rights —— by Parlia- 

hard) 


ment on the people of this country,” —(_Mr. Henry Ric 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Inpra—East Inpia (Home Accounts)—Morton ror Parers— 
Moved, “ That the Home Accounts of the Government of India [presented 10th May], 
be referred to the Committee of Public Accounts,”—(Sir Stafford Northcote) = 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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Coventry Exxction—Morion ror a Szerecr CommirrEz— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed “to inquire into the allegations of the 
Petition of Charles Flint and others [presented 10th June], respecting the late inquiry 
into the Election of Members for the City of Coventry, and to report their opinion as 
to what proceedings, if any, should be taken thereon,”—(Mr. Bouverie) 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Poor Law (Removat or CutpREN)—ReEsoitvTion— 


Moved, “ That in any case where a board of guardians or any parish or union shall have 
made due provision within the workhouse or district school for the instruction in their 
own faith of children not of the Established Church, their religious rights being amply 
secured and the spirit of the law effectually carried out, it is inexpedient that the 
Poor Law Board should exercise its discretionary power to enforce the removal of such 
children to schools not under the control of the nasal or of the - authorities,” 
—(Mr. Thomas Chambers) 


After short debate, the House divided ; Ayes 29, Noes 11; Majority 42. 


Electric Telegraph Bill—Resolutions reported, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. 
Dodson, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. omen of the as ie Mr. Ayrton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 197] 
litan Building Act (1855) Amendment ‘Bill—Onieed (ae Knatehbull- 
Hugessen, Mr. Secretary Bruce) .. 
Jamaica Loans Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Chancellor of the Eechequer) 


Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 7. 


Care oF Goop Hore—Borrs or THE Trans-vaaL ReEpusiic—Question, 
Mr. R. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Monsell .. 

TRELAND—J URY Pane. omy oe El aaa Mr. Downing : Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 


Trades Unions, &c. Bill [Bill 68]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—{ fr. Thomas Hughes) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 
Savings Banks and Post Office Savings Banks Bill—Resolution reported, and 


agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. — Mr. a of the Exche- 
quer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 199] . 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 8. 
REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR I[RELAND— 

Writs and Returns electing the Earl of Bantry a Representative Peer 
for Ireland in the room of the late Earl of Wicklow, deceased, with 
the certificate of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland annexed thereto— 
Delivered (on oath), and certificate read. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FoR ScoTLanD— 

The Clerk of the Parliaments delivered a certificate of the Clerk of the 
Crown that the Earl of Kellie had been elected a Representative Peer 
for Scotland (fifteen Peers of Scotland only having been duly elected at 
the election of the Peers of Scotland to sit in the House of Peers in 
the present Parliament of the United Kingdom) : Certificate read. 


Life Peerages Bill (No. 113)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Earl Russell) 

Amendment moved to leave out (now, ”) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months,’”’)—( Zhe Earl of Malmesbury.) 

On Question, + (‘now’) stand part of the Motion ?—Their Lord- 
ships divided ; Contents 76 ; Not-Contents 106: Majority 30 :—Resolved 
in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 3* on this day three months. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents .» 1401 


VOL. OXOVIL. [rump sexes. } [a] 
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Bankruptcy Bill (No. 154)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday the 16th Instant. 


Municipal Franchise Bill (No. 125)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Lichfield) 
Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Contagious Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) mesh [H.L. Pte ( The re 
Townshend) ; read 1* (No. 176) ee 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 8. 


Inp1A—BARRACKS AT a Sir David Wedderburn ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Poor Law—CarHotic Cansens IN Weannevene—~Qisaiien, Mr. a 
wich; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Army—Reuter or REGIMENTS IN Txoa—Quoston, Mr. Starpocle ; Ancwer, 
Captain Vivian 

IrRELAND—CLERK OF THE Cnows 1 For Krna’s Counrr—Questions, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien ; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


Page 
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. 1417 
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. 1421 


Inpia—Arreats—Question, Sir Charles Wingfield ; hen, Mr. Grant Duff 1423 


Inp1a—Rattways—Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 


Inp1A— Mepat ror Brooran—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. 


Grant Duff 
Sparn—TREATY OF Guame<tietion. Mr. Qube) ; aumeen Mr. Otway 


Recent NeEGoriATions witH THE UniTep States — Observations, Mr. 
Gladstone; Reply, Sir Henry Bulwer 


SUPPLY—Miscettangous Estrmmates—Resolutions [28th June] reported. 

Resolutions 1 to 5 agreed to. 

Resolution 6 read a second time, 

**That a sum, not exceeding £34,026, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1870, for the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament” | , 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘ £34,026,” in order to insert 
** £28,526,” —( Mr. Dillwyn, )—instead thereof. 

After debate, Question, ‘That ‘£34,026’ stand part of the proposed 
Resolution,” put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £28,526’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, by leaving 
out ‘ £28,526,” and inserting ‘‘ £31,026,”—(Mr. Layard, )—instead 
thereof. 

After further debate, Question put, ‘‘That ‘£28,526’ stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment : ”—The House divided ; Ayes 97, Noes 187; 
Majority 90. 

£31,026 inserted. 

Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Canapa Ramway Loan—Reso_ution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House is of opinion that the application of money raised under the Im- 
perial guarantee, in pursuance of ‘The Canada Railway Loan Act, 1867,’ to the 
redemption of a portion of the debt of the Canadian Dominion is contrary to the in- 
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SurpLr—Committee—continued. 
tention of that Act; and that no further guarantee should be given by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’ s Treasury under the above Act, except in such form and 
manner as shall ensure the direct application of the money so guaranteed to the 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway,”—({Mr. Sinclair Aytoun,)—instead thereof 
Question proposed, ‘¢ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvit Service Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £91,045, to complete the sum for Post Office and Inland Revenue Buildings.—After 


short debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) £58,475, to complete the sum for Harbours of Refuge. —After short debate, Vote 


a 
( 39 £3.8 300, to complete the sum for Portland Harbour.—Vote agreed to ee 

(4.) £7,000, to complete the sum for Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(s.) £19,839, to complete the sum for rates on Government Property.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe ee 

(6.) £1,800, to complete the sum for Wellington Monument. 

(7-) £267, to complete the sum for Palmerston Monument. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £95,455, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1870, for Erecting, Repairing, and Maintaining the several Public Buildings in the 
Department of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £87, 667, de. ”—(Mr. 
Candlish.)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, 
and agreed to os ee ee oe 

(9.) £2,362, to complete the sum for Ulster Canal. 

(10.) £26,810, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad.—After short debate, Vote 

ed to 
ary} Motion made, and Question proposed, “Thata sum, not exceeding ‘£687, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1870, for 
the Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses Abroad ” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the ‘Teom of £185, for 
Salary of the Clerk of the Works in charge (including allowance for Lodging), be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Hibbert) .. 

After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn: :—Original Question put, 
and agreed to. 

(12.) £37,585, to complete the sum for Embassy Houses, and Consular Buildings, Con- 
stantinople, China, Japan, and Tehran.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £31,438, to complete the sum for House of Lords Offices.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ee 

(14.) £36,482, to complete the sum “for House of “Commons Offices. — After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(15.) £39 ,.275, to complete the sum for Treasury and Subordinate Departments. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(16.) £57,696, to complete the sum for Home Office and Subordinate Departments, — 
After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 


Moved, ‘That the Chairman report Progress,” —(Ifr. Vance. ) 
Motion agreed to :—Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the 
clock ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Valuation of Property (Metropolis) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 100]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ‘ 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

upon Monday next. 


Public Works (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 202} oe ee ee 


Clerk of Assize Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Chancellor of the Eachequer); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 203] .. ee fa 
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Warehousing of Wines and § &c. Bill—considered in Committee :—Resolution 


agreed to, and reported : Bill order (Mr. eens Mr. Chancellor of the seen: 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 201] 1 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 9. 
Irish Church Bill (No. 172)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 1484 
Clause 2 (Dissolution of legislative union between Churches of England 
and Ireland) -. 1489 
Clause 10 (Prohibition of future appointments) . 1489 
Clause 12 (Church property vested in Commissioners under Act) . 1490 
Clause 69 (Ultimate trust of surplus) .. .. 1490 
Clause 13 (Dissolution of ecclesiastical corporations, and cessation of 
right to sit in House of Lords) . 1493 
Clause 14 (Compensation to ecclesiastical persons other than curates) . . 1500 
Clause 21 (Existing law to subsist by contract) ». 1502 
Clause 27 (Enactments with respect to burial grounds) . . -. 1503 
Clause 28 (Enactments with respect to ecclesiastical residences) .. 1504 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents .. 1513 
Clause 30 (Enactments with respect to private endowments) 1517 
After long debate, Amendments made: Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next, and to be printed, as amended. (No. 182.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 9. 


Jews tn Rovmanta—Question, Mr. Alderman Salomons; Answer, Mr. 
Otway ~ . 1524 
Canapa—Hovpson’s Bay Cumuy~Qeutee, Sir Harry a hainien, 
Mr. Monsell .. .. 1526 
Insotvent Desrors AND BanxRvrtcy Rureat (Re-pavacenr or Un- 
CLAIMED DrvrpENnps |—Resolution reported st . 1526 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Insolvent Debtors’ and Bankruptcy Repeal (re-committed) Bill 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1527 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
on Monday next. 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) (No. 2) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 103] 
Bill considered in Committee. [Progress 6th July] . 1528 


After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Zwesday next, at Two of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 

Law or Forrerrvre on Conviction or Fetony—Question, Mr. C. Forster; 
Answer, The Attorney General ae .. 1542 

Arrest OF Mr. Murpuy at a Mr. aeeieaiein 
Answer, Mr. Bruce . 1542 

CenTraL Asta—Question, Chasnatious, Mr. Eastwick ; Reply, Mr. Grant 
Duff:—Debate thereon... . 1544 


ParRLIAMENT—TueE Lapres’ Gusseee~Teeeee— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the grating in front of the Ladies’ Gallery 
should be removed,”—( Mr. Herbert,)—instead thereof .. 1582 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words yo to be left out stand part of 


the Question :’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Suretr—Committ 
Party Processtons (InELanD) Act—Question, Mr. Downing; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue :—Short debate thereon oe 
Recent Cuarce or Furious Ripine iw Hype Parx—Observations, Captain 
White; Reply, Mr. Bruce :—Short debate thereon ; 


Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn : 
—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
and Bridges (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
ent for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 207] 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act (1863) Amendment Bil 
Ordered sna. Mr. acne o the amare presented, and read the first 
time [Bi ee 


Cingue Ports Act Amendment nen—ovawed (Mr. Katelbul Huger, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 206] 

Heritable Rights Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for Beet 
land) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 204] . 


ae, a 





LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 12. 


Scnoot or Muskerry at Hyrue—Appress ror A Report on SaniTary 
SraTe— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for a Report on the sanitary 
state of the School of Musketry at Hythe, the number of officers reported sick between 
the 1st of March and the 30th of April 1869, and cost of maintaining the establish- 
ment of the School of Musketry there for one year,” —( The Lord Kinnaird) * 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Irish Church Biil (No. 182)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Earl Granville) 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and insert (‘‘ this day three 
months (The Earl of Clancarty.) 

After debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn :—The 
original Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* accordingly, with the Amend- 
ments. 

After further long debate, Amendments made. 

Division Lists, Contents and Not-Contents 1623, 

On Question, That the Bill do pi oats Ye to; on Question, agreed 
to ; Bill passed accordingly, and sent to the Commons. 

PROTESTS THEREON— 

Against the Third Reading of the Bill 

= the Passing of the Bill 
on ‘oe Clothing Bill cute dimepetaaes ( The Bar of Camperdown aa 1s 

0. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 12. 
Porice ConsTaBLEs—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 


Eeypt—Svez Canatr—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Otway 

Tretanp—Rior at Portapown—Question, Sir Thomas Bateson ; wh 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

TrELAND—PRocLAMATION OF DUNDALK AND Lovr—Question, Mr. Callan ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ee 

Hone Konc—Gameitive Hovses—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell ou ws 

Oyster Drepervc—Question, Mr. Blake ; Aanbiiet Mr. Bright 

TRELAND—PRocLAMATION OF LonDONDERRY—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue va ml és 
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Iretanp—Uss or Firearms sy THE Irisu Erato ates 8s, Mr. 
Vance ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue -. 1668 

Arwy—Crimean Prizze Monzy—Question, Colonel North ; Answer, Mr. 
Ayrton ee -. 1669 

ParLiAMENT—PUvUBLIO Bustnes—Question, Mr. Crawford ; ' Anowe, Mr. 
Gladstone .. a oe oe .. 1669 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Merrorotis—New Pusiio Orrices—Observations, Mr. Goldney; Reply, 
Mr. Layard :—Short debate thereon os oe 


Forzicn Orrice—Unramw Arracues—Rzso.ution— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ in the opinion of this House, the unpaid Attachés in the Diplomatic Service 
are entitled to salaries equal to those now given to the Junior Clerks in the Foreign 

Office,” —(Mr. William her,)}—instead thereof 


Question roposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left ont stand part 
of the Question :’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvu Service Estmwatres—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £47,413, to complete the sum for the Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote 
reed to - * 
(2.) £23,884, to complete the sum for ‘the Colonial Office. 
(3.) £27,413, to complete the sum for the Privy Council Office and Departments. 
(4.) £68, 033, to complete the sum for the Board of Trade and Departments.—After short 
debate, "Vote agreed to ee oe 
(5.) £1,921, to complete the sum for the Privy Seal ‘Office: 
(6.) £13,265, to complete the sum for the Charity Commission.—After short debate, 
Vote agreedto .. oe ee 
(7.) £6,694, to complete the sum for the Civil Service Commission 
(8.) £13,281, to complete the sum for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee 
(9.) £7,000, to complete the sum for the Inclosure and Drainage Acts ‘Expenses 
(10.) £25,324, to complete the sum for the Comptroller and Auditor General’s Depart- 
ment. 
(11.) £28,060, to complete the sum for the General Register Office.— After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
(12.) ne 000, to complete the sum for ‘the Lunacy Commission.—After short debate, Vote 


agre 
(13. 3 £30,550, to complete the sum for the Mint. 


(14.) £11,110, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office. 

(15.) £23, ane, to complete the sum for the Patent Office.—After — debate, Vote 
(16.) £18, “aif, to complete the sum for ‘the Paymaster "General’s Office. ms 
(t7-) —— 762, to complete the sum for the Poor Law Commission.—After debate, Vote 


(18.) y= “624, to complete the sum “for the Record Office. —After short debate, Vote 


(19.) £3,009, to complete the sum for the Public Works Loan and West India Islands 
Relief Commissions. 

(20.) £1,684, to complete the sum for the Registrars of Friendly Societies. 

(21.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £264,135, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3st day of March 
1870, for Stationery, Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the several Public 
Departments, and for Stations, Printing, Binding, and Paper for the two Houses of 
Parliament, including the Salaries and Expenses o "the Stationery Office ” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£263,185, &e.,”—{ Mr. Miller) ee 

Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 35, Noes 110; Majority 75 :—Original 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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Surrty—Civi. Service Estmares—Committee—continued. 

(22.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £18, 227, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
ae in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1870, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 

and of the Office of Saat Eee Records, and Inrolments ” 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 

£18,084, &e.,”—(Sir Patrick O' Brien) 

After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : :—Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(23.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £18,722, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3ist day of March 
1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings ” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a cam, not exceeding 
£16,722, &c.,”—(Mr. Craufurd) 

After farther short debate, Question put, and negatived : :—Original "Question put, and 


(24.) £18, 000, Foreign and other Secret Services.— Vote agreed to 
(25.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,317, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scot- 
land, and other Charges formerly paid from the Hereditary Revenue ” 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £217 138., 
for Queen’s Plates, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Lusk) 
After further short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 73, Noes 191; 
Majority 118 :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill (Zords) [Bill 164]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 
After debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Nitro Glycerine Bill— 
Considered in Committee 
Resolved, ** That the Chairman be directed to move the Moun, that leave be given to bring 

in a Bill to = rohibit for a limited period the importation and to restrict and regulate the 
carriage of Nitro Glycerine,”—({Sir John Hay.) 
Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Sir John Hay, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Graves) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 211.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 13. 


Portapown Inquest—Observations, The Duke of — Reply, 
Lord Dufferin ie 


Education of Children Bill (No. 88)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Marquess Townshend) 
Amendment moved, to leave out \ now ”’) and insert (‘‘ this day three 


months (The Lord President 
On Question, That (‘‘ now’) stand part of the Motion ?—Resolved in the 


Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* on this day three months. 


Infant Life Preservation Bill (No. 89)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Bishops Resignation Bill (No. 171)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Archbishop of Canterbury) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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Charity Commissioners Bill (No. 170)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Special Bails Bill (No. 166)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Assessed Rates Bill (No. 174)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Privy Seal) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


Scorcn Satmon Fisnery Act, em omg eR Lord _—— sos 
The Earl of Morley ‘ 


Anne’s Bo Bill Presented The Lord Abishop of Cant : 
Ouen Agel Dyunty Bi (4) (Lr Air of Cnt; 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 13. 


Ciearine VessELs aT THE Custom Hovse—Question, Mr. Graves; — 
Mr. Ayrton 

Merropouis — Sr. Pancras Wennnewen~Quectien, Colonel Barttelot ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen es ae 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) (No. 2) oxiaiiinael Bill [ Bill - 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 9th July] 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 212.} 


Matra—Reso.tvution—Moved, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient, in accordance with pledges given in 
the name of the Sovereign, to restore to the people of Malta, with such modifications 
as present circumstances may require, their ancient representative institution, the ‘ Con- 
gresso Popolare ;’ to re-establish the ‘ Executive Council’ as a distinct body, aiding the 
Governor in administering the Civil Affairs of the Island ; and, reverting to the policy 
abandoned in 1859, to sever the office of ‘ Civil Governor’ ‘from that of « Commander of 
the Forces,’ ”—( Mr. Robert Torrens) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdvem. 


Cuma (Treaty or Tren-Tsry)—Morion ror Parers—oved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of the Memorial 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai to Sir Rutherford Alcock, and his Reply to 
the Memorial addressed to Consul Medhurst, dated the 23rd day of March last : 

And, of all Correspondence of the Foreign Office with Sir Rutherford Alcock on the 
subject of the renewal of the Treaty of Tien-tsin,”—{ Colonel Sykes) 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Hovse Tax—Resotvution—DMoved, 

** That the House Tax ought to be abolished because it imposes injurious and unnecessary 
restrictions upon the erection of dwellings for the Working Classes, and because the Tax 
presses very unequally upon different classes of the community, and falls most =o 
upon persons of moderate income,”—(Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CaTTLE PLacvE (CHESHIRE)—ReEsoLutTion— Moved, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the distress occasioned by the Cattle Plague to the 
Ratepayers of the county of Chester entitles them to the favourable consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, with a view to some remission of the pr debt incurred 
for the amount of compensation,”—(Earl Grosvenor) 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 126; 
Majority 41. 
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PacxeT AND TELEGRAPH ConTRACTs—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, That the first Resolution of the House of the 24th of July, 1860— 

« That in all Contracts‘extending over a period of years, and creating a public charge, actual 
or tive, entered into by the Government for the Conveyance of Mails by Sea, or 

for the purpose of Telegraphic Communications beyond Sea, there should be inserted the 
condition that the Contract shall not be binding until it has been laid upon the Table of 
the House of Commons for one Month without disapproval, unless, a to the lapse 
of that period, it has been approved of by a Resolution of the House, 

be read and rescinded ; and in lieu thereof, that it be re 

“That in all Contracts extending over a period of years and creating a public charge, actual 
or prospective, entered into by the Government for the Conveyance of Mails by Sea, or 
for the purpose of Telegraphic Communications beyond Sea, there should be inserted the 
condition that the Contract shall not be binding until it has been — of by a Reso- 
lution of the House,”--( The Marquess of Hartington) : 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the said Resolution, and the Resolutions of the House of the 24th July 
1860, be Standing Orders of this House, 


tan Building Act (1855) vapeeemennes ee and read the first 
time = 214) —w. 


Trades Unions (Protection of Funds) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 216] a 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 14. 
Srmi-Born Camprey—Question, Dr. Brewer ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Merropotis—Sr. Pancras scpamncinaliiaca iti Dr. aeiate Answer, 


Mr. Goschen 


Real Estate Intestacy Bill [Bill 45)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Locke King) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months. ». —( Mr. 
Beresford Hope :)—After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now? 
stand of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 169, Noes 
144; Majority 25:—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a 
second time, and committed for Wednesday next. 


Public Schools Act (1868) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. 
* Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 217] . 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 15. 


Children, &c. Protection Bill (No. 84)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ The Marquess Townshend) 
Amendment moved to leave out (“now’’) and insert (“this day three 
months,” )—( Zhe Earl of Airlie.) 
On Question, t (“now”) stand part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* on this day three months. 


Endowed Schools Bill (No. 139)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee,”—( Zhe 
Lord President) - 
After debate, Motion agreed to: :—House in Committee accordingly 
After some time spent therein, the Report of the Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Zuesday next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 192.) 
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MR. BRIGHT’S LETTER.—QUESTION. 


ORD CAIRNS: My Lords, the Ques- 
tion which I am about to put to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is one which, in some degree, 
connects itself with the debate which is 
about to be resumed ; but I have thought 
that it would be more consistent with 
the gravity of that debate, and at the 
same time more fair towards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, if I were to endea- 
vour, so far as I am concerned, to dis- 
connect the subject-matter of that Ques- 
tion from the debate itself. My Lords, 
anyone who has watched the progress 
of the debate up to the present time 
cannot fail to have been struck with one 
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circumstance—namely, the strong sense 
of responsibility under which every 
speaker upon each side of the House 
appeared to feel with respect to the 
course which he was about to take. My 
Lords, in determining the course to be 
taken upon any public question which 
may come to be decided by your Lord- 
ships, it is natural to feel considerable 
anxiety, even when nothing more has 
to be considered than the abstract merits 
of the question itself. But when, in 


‘addition to the abstract merits of the 


question, we find that the decision at 
which we may arrive may not be in 
unison with the expressed determination 
of the other House of Parliament, the 
situation becomes one of much graver 
magnitude and anxiety. My Lords, the 
first condition, as it appears to me, to- 
wards the exercise of the task which we 
have then to undertake is that every 
bearing of the question to be decided 
should be apprehended and considered 
by minds free from passion and from 
prejudice ; and, above all, free from any 
appearance of pressure, except the pres- 
sure which arises from the overwhelm- 
ing sense of public duty. Now, if there 
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be any quarter to which we may more 
rightly look than another for aid in the 
discharge of this task, under these con- 
ditions, it is, I think, to Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is for them to en- 
deavour, as far as possible both by the 
character and by the conduct of the le- 
gislation they propose, to secure the 
harmonious working of the two Houses 
of Parliament ; and ifthere be one thing 
which, more than another, would be 
calculated to mar or to thwart that har- 
monious working, it would be any at- 
tempt to represent to this House that its 
deliberations should be influenced, not 
by reason or persuasion—not by the 
merits of the question or by those con- 
siderations of public policy and expe- 
diency properly attaching to it—but by 
some selfish and timid apprehensions as 
to our personal interests, or under the 
pressure of menaces as to our safety as 
an institution.. My Lords, on this score 
I certainly have no complaint to make 
of the noble Earl opposite the Secretary 
for the Colonies. Some nights ago a 


noble Lord on this side of the House 
(Lord Bateman) proposed a Question— 
which I believe in point of form was not 
actually put—which led to some obser- 


vations from the noble Secretary of State. 
Referring to the statement of the noble 
Lord that he had seen the noble Earl that 
day on the subject, the noble Earl said— 


“« Ttold him I could quite understand the anxiety 
which every Member of the House must feel with 
respect to the precise position in which they stood 
with regard to the Irish Chureh Bill, and I could 
also understand the wish of noble Lords for some 
information with regard to the threats to which 
he has referred as having been held out towards 
this House in case your Lordships should think 
proper to adopt a certain policy. I have seen 
those threats quoted in some detail in speeches 
made out-of-doors ; but I am utterly unaware of 
any foundation there can possibly be for them. I 
shall not answer the noble Lord’s question now, 
but I shall take an opportunity, on Monday, of 
explaining to the House in a manner which I trust 
will be satisfactory to any reasonable man, that 
Her Majesty’s Government neither has nor ever 
had any intention of departing from that proper 
and respectful course which it is the duty of Her 
Majesty’s servants to follow, whether they ‘are 
dealing with the House of Commons or with your 
Lordships’ House.” —{3 Hansard, exevi. 1580-81.] 


That was said upon the 1lith of June— 
I think upon Friday night of last week. 
And when the second reading of the 
Irish Church Bill came to be proposed 
on the Monday night following, the 
noble Secretary of State was charged 
with the duty of explaining the measure 
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to your Lordships. I need not say that 
that duty was discharged with the great 
ability which, on all occasions, is dis. 
played by the noble Earl, and with that 
conciliatory manner which, I think, op 
no other occasion was ever more con. 
spicuously manifested. The noble Ear] 
stated the details of the Bill; he insisted 
upon the arguments in its favour on 
which he was disposed to rely ; he ap. 
pealed to your Lordships’ judgment, to 
your reason, to your patriotism ; and on 
that appeal he was satisfied to rest. I 
repeat, therefore, that I have nothi 
to complain of on the part of the noble 
Earl opposite. But while this was going 
on within your Lordships’ House, a some- 
what different scene was being enacted 
out-of-doors. I think my memory serves 
me right when I say that my noble 
Friend who moved the Amendment to 
the Bill gave notice of his intention of 
so doing upon the Monday of last week. 
Well, afew days thereafter, a public 
meeting was about to be held in Bir- 
mingham for the purpose of expressing 
the opinion of those assembled at it upon 
the merits of the Irish Church Bill, and 
for the purpose of petitioning your Lord- 
ships’ House upon the subject. A very 
eminent Member of the Cabinet—the 
President of the Board of Trade—whose 
name, I think, appeared upon the back 
of the Irish Church Bill when it was first 
introduced—was invited to attend that 
meeting, which was to be held in the 
borough which he represents. He was 
unable to attend; but, if my information 
is correct, he forwarded to the secretary 
of the meeting a letter, which, if it be 
correctly reported, appears obviously in- 
tended to be read at the meeting; in the 
first place to account for the unavoidable 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
in the second place to express his opinion 
as to the subject upon which the meeting 
intended to deliberate. I will take the 
liberty of reading that letter to your 
Lordships. It is as follows :— 
“London, June 9. 
“Dear Sir,—I must ask my friends to excuse 
me if I am unable to accept their invitation for 
the meeting on Monday next. The Lords are not 
very wise, but there is sometimes profit to the 
people even in their unwisdom. If they should 
delay the passing of the Irish Church Bill for 
three months they will stimulate discussion on 
important questions which, but for their in- 
fatuation, might have slumbered for many years. 
It is possible that a good many people may ask, 
what isthe special value of a constitution which 
gives a majority of 100 in one House for a given 
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, anda majority of 100 in another House 
inst it ? It may be asked, also, why the Crown, 
through its Ministers in the House of Commons, 
should be found in harmony with the nation, while 
the Lords are generally in direct opposition to 
it? Instead of doing a little childish tinkering 
about life peerages, it would be well if the 
Peers could bring themselves on a line with the 
inions and necessities of our day. In harmony 
with the nation, they may go on for a long time ; 
but, throwing themselves athwart its course, they 
may meet with accidents not pleasant for them to 
think of. But there are not a few good and wise 
men among the Peers ; and we will hope that their 
councils may prevail, I am sure you will forgive 
me if Icannot come to your meeting. 
“Joun Brier.” 


Having read this letter I desire, with 
your Lordships’ permission, to make a 
very slight digression before comment- 
ing further upon it. We have lately 
been occupied with the consideration of 
a Bill upon the subject of Life Peerages. 
When that Bill was first introduced, 
many Members of your Lordships’ House 
entertained very considerable doubts 
with respect to its e iency. It was 
not a Government Bill, but it was 
warmly advocated by the Government. 
We were told by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) that he attached very 
considerable value to the measure, and 
that he considered its passing would be 


of great importance to the public; and 
we were accordingly urged by him to 


accept the Bill with or without Amend- 
ments. Considering the uncertainty 
which at first prevailed in many of your 
Lordships’ minds with respect to the 
expediency of that Bill, I have no doubt 
you were considerably influenced by 
this statement of the representative of 
the Government in this House of their 
opinion as to its value and expediency. 
Moreover, I think an observation was 
made to the effect that it was a some- 
what dangerous experiment to send 
down to the other House of Parliament 
a Bill inviting their consent to an alter- 
ation in our constitution ; and no doubt 
this fact also weighed with your Lord- 
ships—that the Government having ap- 
— and endorsed the Bill in this 

ouse, it would be commended to the 
other House by the Government, who, 
possessing a considerable majority in 
that House, might have urged it there 
under circumstances which ought to 
have led to its favourable reception. 
I cannot but think, therefore, that some 
of your Lordships must have been sur- 
prised when, after this course had been 
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taken by the Government in this House, 
an eminent Member of that same Govern- 
ment, before the Bill had left your Lord- 
ships’ House, and before even the other 
House could be supposed to be cognizant 
of its contents, rushed into the country, 
and before one of the most important 
constituencies in the kingdom proclaimed 
that he a this Bill, approved of 
by his Colleagues in this House, as a 
mere bit of “ childish tinkering” with 
our Constitution. My Lords, I do not 
wish to make any comment upon two of 
the expressions contained in the letter 
which I have read to your Lordships— 
the expressions that ‘‘ the Lords are not 
very wise,” and that the course which 
they intend to take is, or amounts to, 
‘‘ infatuation.”’ These are matters of opi- 
nion on which I do not care to enter into 
any discussion. But I may be permitted to 
express some doubt whether a Minister 
of the Crown, who is responsible for 
the conduct of the Government in both 
branches of the Legislature, and from 
whom, as a Minister, sitting in one 
branch of the Legislature, some appear- 
ance, at all events, of outward respect 
towards all branches of the Legislature 
might be looked for—I say I may be 
permitted to express a doubt whether a 
Minister placed in such a position, 
though he may be acquitted on a charge 
of want of courtesy, does, by these ex- 
pressions, exhibit a large share of that 
excellent quality the possession of which 
he denies to your Lordships. But, pass- 
ing by any comments on the words of 
the letter, there appears to me to be in- 
volved in the document four statements, 
not the less remarkable, and not the less 
palpable, from the circumstance that 
they are stated obliquely and indirectly. 
These statements I shall mention to your 
Lordships. There is, in the first place, 
the statement that the Lords are gene- 
rally in direct opposition to the will of 
the nation. There is, in the second place, 
the statement—obliquely if not directly 
made—that if the Irish Church Bill be 
rejected, a fair question will be raised 
whether the House of Peers should con- 
tinue as a part of the Constitution. 
There is, in the third place, the state- 
ment, that the rejection of the Irish 
Church Bill might very possibly lead to 
the overthrow of the House of Lords— 
described by the euphemistic expression 
of there possibly “‘meeting with acci- 
dents not pleasant for them to think of,” 
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And there is, in the fourth place, the | dering the policy which was being pur 
statement — which perhaps involves a| sued? I ask further, on what principle 
proposition more remarkable than any I | is the conduct of the Government to pro- 
have stated—that if by any means this | ceed with reference to this and the other 
Bill were rejected there might arise a} House of Parliament? We all know— 
tumult of the people. Now, my Lords, I | we recognize most gladly on both sides 
do not comment upon these propositions. | of this House, however, we may differ 
I might, indeed, be permitted to express | in opinion from him—not only the cour. 
the opinion whether the direct conse- | tesy, but the dignity with which the 
quences of statements of this kind, made | conduct of the Government proceeds in 
in this way, may not be somewhat dif- | the hands of the noble Earl the Secre. 
ferent to that which the writer of the | tary of State opposite. But, my Lords, 
letter might desire, and whether some of I ask is the result to be this—that the 
the Members of your Lordships’ House, Government is to be managed somethi 

in consequence of a letter of this kind, | like a business firm, with an affable Mem- 
might not even be driven to record a| ber within the House, who is to appeal 
vote, which otherwise you would not| to our reason and persuasion with bland 
have recorded, against the Bill of which | accents in-doors, while there is out-of. 
I have been speaking. I desire not to | doors another member of the same firm 
be misunderstood on this point. I myself} throwing all considerations of reason and 
am anxious in my support of the Amend- | persuasion to the winds, and coarsely 
ment proposed by my noble Friend (the | substituting for them, as his only argu- 
Earl of Harrowby) ; but I should regret | ment, a menace threatening our very 
if, ina matter of so great gravity, any | existence? Now, that leads me to saya 
of your Lordships should, by reason of | word as to the responsibility of any Go- 
the menaces contained in this letter, be | vernment for the acts of one of its Mem- 
deterred from voting for the Amendment; | bers. A short time ago we had a con- 
and I should regret—even more—if it | versation in this House with reference to 


were to happen that by that species of | 
recoil, which frequently arises in gene- 


rous minds, in consequence of this letter, 
a single vote should be recorded in favour 
of the Amendment which would not 


otherwise have been given to it. But 
the question which I put to myself is 
this—Are these expressions, and is this a 
letter, which ought to have been written 
by a Cabinet Ministerof the Crown? I 
maintain that they are not. I maintain 
that no letter of a similar kind has ever | 
before emanated from a Minister of the 
Crown. My Lords, I venture to ask you 
this question—If it had been the case 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
had had the honour of a seat in your 
Lordships’ House, and if the expressions 
contained in his letter had fallen from 
him as a Minister of the Crown, would 
it be possible that your Lordships should 
have consented that the discussion upon 
this subject should have continued in the 
face of the menaces contained in this 
letter? My Lords, I want to know what 
is to be said of these expressions of a 
Minister of the Crown, coming from him 
not in debate in this or the other House of 
Parliament, but in a letter, not intended 
as a private communication, but meant 
as a manifesto to be read at a public 
meeting held for the purpose of consi- 
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some expressions upon a question of 


| policy which had fallen from a Member 
|of the Government—lI think the same 


right hon. Gentleman. The defence 
made at that time by the Government 
was of this kind — It was said—“ Mr. 
Bright has always entertained certain 
views of his own upon the Irish land 
question. The Government have not as 
yet announced any policy upon that sub- 
ject. Mr. Bright, in the course of a 
debate in the other House, announced 
his adherence to a policy which he had 
recommended before. When the proper 
time arrives the Government will con- 
sider what policy they shall recommend, 
and it will then be seen whether they 
agree with the policy of Mr. Bright, or 
whether he agrees with theirs. In the 
meantime the discussion of the question 
is premature, and no Government can 
be held answerable for expressions which 
have fallen under those circumstances 
from one of its members.’’ Now, I con- 
fess that although there might be 4 
certain amount of inconvenience in the 
state of things so described, yet the 
answer of the Government was reason- 
ably sufficient as regarded those expres- 
sions. But it is a very different matter 
when the question is not one of some 
future policy not yet presented to Par- 
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ment, but relates to an act actually and 
really done by a Member of the Ad- 
ministration. I say it is vain to call this 
letter a private communication ; it is a 
manifesto as much addressed to the 
public as if it were addressed to them 
through the medium of a debate in 
either House of Parliament. The joint 
and entire responsibility of a Govern- 
ment for the acts of one of its members 
has been so well established that if I 
refer to it at all it is only for the pur- 
pose of saying that, so far as I know, 
only one exception has been made to 
that responsibility ; and that exception 
js this—that if a Member of a Govern- 
ment, alone and without any communi- 
cation with his Colleagues, performs any 

icular act connected with the course 
of policy of the Government, and if the 
Government, not having known of the 
act before, on being informed of it, do 
not approve of it, and state their disap- 
proval forthwith, it would be the height 
of pedantry to suppose that the respon- 
sibility of the whole Cabinet existed 
with regard to that act under such cir- 
cumstances. But then the condition of 
freedom from such responsibility is this 
—the immediate disapproval of the act 
in which they are not disposed to con- 
cur. Now, that is a test, which ought, 
I think, to apply to the letter to which I 
am referring, I think that with regard 
that letter the Government can only take 
one of two courses. They may say— 
“We did not know of this communica- 
tion; we did not authorize this mani- 
festo; but now that we see it, we think 
that the expressions in it are perfectly 
justifiable, and the opinions contained in 
it are such as we are fully prepared to 
maintain.” My Lords, I do not think 
the Government will take that course ; 
but still it is a course which is open to 
them. If, however, that course is not 
taken by the Government, I maintain 
that there is only one other which is open 
to them, and that is to say—‘‘ We knew 
nothing of this manifesto before it was 
issued ; we have now considered its con- 
tents ; we do not agree with the expres- 
sions contained in it, or with the opinions 
which it represents ; we repudiate both, 
and we stand free from all responsibility 
for that which we have not authorized.” 
I venture to say that the Government 
must take one of these two courses, and 
that, if they do not take one of them, 
they will thereby introduce a principle 
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which puts an end to the collective re- 
sponsibility which has hitherto prevailed 
among Governments. It would be im- 
possible the Government should be con- 
ducted upon the footing upon which it 
has hitherto been conducted, if the Go- 
vernment were to maintain in either 
House of Parliament the doctrine that 
one of its Members may, out-of-doors, 
ennunciate opinions and contend for 
consequences as to a policy respecting 
which they are not bound to state whe- 
ther they approve or disapprove, and 
which, however serious it may be as 
affecting the most venerable institutions 
of the country, they are content to leave 
without any expression of approval or 
disapproval. My Lords, I trust we shall 
hear from the noble Earl opposite a re- 
pudiation of the sentiments to which I 
have referred; and in the hope of hear- 
ing that repudiation, I put to him the 
Question of which I have given notice 
— Whether a letter which has appeared 
in the public newspapers bearing the 
signature of the President of the Board 
of Trade, and read at a public meeting 
at Birmingham, was written by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government concur in the ex- 
pressions and opinions in that letter? 
Eart GRANVILLE: The noble and 
learned Lord has put to me the two 
Questions of which he had given notice, 
and he has also been good enough— 
which I was not aware was the usual 
practice—to supply me with the exact 
answer which he wishes me to give to 
those Questions. I hope, however, I shall 
not depart from that conciliatory line 
which a has, with great courtesy, attri- 
buted to me if I take my own way of 
answering the Questions—which will be 
to state all that I know upon the sub- 
ject—and I believe the noble and learned 
Lord will admit that the most willing 
witness cannot with propriety do more— 
and I will end with a declaration on the 
= of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
ave made it my duty to ascertain that 
the letter which the noble and learned 
Lord read in extenso was written by Mr. 
Bright. But, while admitting the cor- 
rectness of the letter, I must guard 
myself against being bound to admit the 
correctness of the paraphrase which the 
noble and learned Lord afterwards gave 
of it. I think it may be satisfactory to 
your Lordships that I should begin by 
telling you all that I know, as far as the 
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Government is concerned, with respect 
to this particular Bill and their relations 
to your Lordships’ House. I am not 
aware that even any independent Mem- 
ber has uttered in the other House any 
threat against your Lordships’ House, 
although I have no doubt your Lord- 
ships remember that frequent threats 
were uttered to the House of Commons 
as to what your Lordships would do. 
With regard to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I do not believe that one Member 
of it made any allusion to your Lord- 
ships’ House, with the exception of the 
Prime Minister, who alone, on the last 
stage of the Bill, in the most respectful 
terms, explained that he had no cause 
of complaint whatever against the deci- 
sion of this House last year, and that he 
felt the greatest confidence that your 
Lordships now would act in a manner 
due to the country and to your own 
sense of utility and wisdom. These 


words, I apprehend, could not have been 
offensive to any one individual in your 
Lordships’ House, unless anyone by any 
unfortunate accident should think at 
the bottom of his heart that he was 
going to do a useless or a foolish thing. 
Within the last hour the right hon. 


Gentleman has, I believe, had another 
opportunity of expressing himself upon 
this subject in exactly the same tone; 
and he added that, having received over- 
tures from different parts of the country 
to answer the challenge which has been 
laid down by several Members of the 
Conservative party in great position, and 
to test the numbers which literally and 
bodily the Government could bring into 
the field, he had used all his influence 
to prevent that from occurring, especially 
with reference to what might in any way 
be considered an attempt to overawe 
the deliberations of your Lordships’ 
House. I cannot help saying that that 
course, it appears to me, was more truly 
Conservative than that of those who 
have made so much and boasted so much 
of certain large assemblages in different 
parts of Ireland and England. My 
Lords, I have now stated all that I know 
with regard to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I may freely state that I do not 
think one Member of the Government 
believed a fortnight ago that there was 
any possibility of your Lordships taking 
the step—which they thought unwise to 
the public and unwise even in a party 
view—of rejecting this Bill at the second 
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reading. Rumours, however, arose about 
ten days ago that that was to be the 
result. Well, what did we do? Why, 
there was an unanimous opinion am 
the Members of the Cabinet that we had 
no right to presume that your Lordships 
might take any particular course, and 
that we would absolutely abstain from 
discussing, even among ourselves, what 
the line of policy should be if an event 
which we certainly thought would be’ 
most unfortunate, should occur. That 
course was not, I think, disrespectful to 
this House. I am not aware, moreover, 
that any one Member of the Cabinet has 
stated what, in his opinion, should be 
the course pursued, supposing your 
Lordships were to reject the second 
reading, with one exception—namely, 
Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright was pressed 
ten days ago to say what would happen 
if this Bill was rejected. I do not know 
whether your Lordships will care to 
know his answer. is answer was, 
that he supposed in that case there 
would be a Cabinet Council —an an- 
swer which appears to me the very per- 
fection of red tape, and which strongly 
confirms what have already men- 
tioned as a fact—that we had resolved 
not to discuss or open the subject. With 
regard to the letter which the noble and 
learned Lord has read, I know as a fact 
that none of Mr. Bright’s Colleagues 
knew that it was written before it was 
sent, and that the first time they had an 
opportunity of reading the expressions 
contained in it was on the day on which 
it appeared in the public papers. Now, 
I do say that this being the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that the in- 
dividual Members of it being totally 
unacquainted with the expression of the 
letter, although I could give an answer 
which would be perfectly satisfactory to 
your Lordships, i think your Lordshi 
will. hardly expect me to establish the 
precedent that I am to answer as to the 
individual opinion of a Cabinet Minister 
on passing events, when the subject- 
matter has not been brought before the 
Cabinet, and when they have not con- 
sulted upon the matter. [‘Order.”] I 
am glad to find that Order is called, 
for 1 think it is better, when this House 
is taking up, with an almost sensitive 
feeling, an offence to itself, that we 
should state what we think, and that 
individual Members of the House should 
not yield to the impulses of making 
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noises which have not much argument | nions as to matters of fact and matters of 
in them. With regard to Mr Bright, | judgment which he believes have since 
I read in the newspapers quite recently | been either stated or implied in the 
a report of a conversation of Mr. | speeches of some of the most eminent 
Sumner’s. In that conversation Mr. | Members of your Lordships’ House; and 
Sumner, complaining of Mr. Bright, | further, he has authorized me to say that 
said that notwithstanding the deur | if any expressions in that letter have 
of character of Mr. Bright, there was | given pain to your Lordships, collectively 
a “John Bullism” in him which would | or individually, he regrets that pain 
break out. He added that this was} should have been given to you, and as- 
a quality which was not sufficient in | sures you through me that it was not his 
Mr. Cobden to do any harm. Now, | intention to do so. Now, I certainly feel 
I venture to say that, although I am | regret that Mr. Bright should ever have 
not inclined to agree generally with | applied the word ‘‘unwisdom”’ to a House 
Mr. Sumner’s opinions, I am _ very|to which I belong. I also regret that 
much inclined to agree with the opinion| Mr. Bright should have applied the 
which he then laid down. I believe he| epithet of ‘tinkering’ to legislation 
described the character which, united | which has been alluded to by the noble 
with great ability, has age Mr. Bright | and learned Lord, and in which I took 
agreat hold upon public opinion; and} part—though I am very much afraid 
Ialso believe that Mr. Bright has an} that notwithstanding the high cha- 
amount of “John Bullism” which your | racter for conciliation which has been 
Lordships, perhaps, may not have recog- | given me, I used almost a similar phrase 
nized, and which, I dare say, the right/| in describing, as a whole, the Amend- 
hon. Gentleman is himself not aware of. | ment which was at one time proposed in 
I cannot help thinking it possible that} Committee by the noble and learned 
influenced at the time by that somewhat} Lord. But is this my only regret? 
rash combative feeling which ‘‘ John | The noble and learned Lord spoke with 
Bull” is supposed to possess, Mr. Bright | great force, and amid the cheers of both 
—exaggerating I admit, the latitude | sides of the House, of the responsibility 
which exists even with regard to a letter| which all who speak in this House 
to a constituency from a person who, | should feel. He spoke of the delicate 
besides being a Member of Parliament, | relations between the two Houses, and 
isa Minister of the Crown—may have | the necessity, where some difference of 


. felt some little desire, having been so | opinion existed, of care being taken to 


constantly attacked in a place where he | avoid any irritation. May I not, then, 
could not defend himself, at last, like a| feel a little regret that the right rev. 
real “John Bull,” to hit out in return. ; Prelate, in a speech, the brilliancy of 
[Oh, oh!’?] There is another quality} which it is perfectly impossible to ex- 
which I think may be attributed to his | aggerate, should have begun, at a time 
“John Bullism”—which is a frank ex-| when the noble and learned Lord’s 
planation of anything he may have done ; | words are so true, even before he was 
and I am now giving Mr. Bright’s own | warmed by that great eloquence which 
interpretation of the letter which he has | he possesses, by saying, amid the cheers 
authorized me tomake. Mr. Bright has | of the leading Bench opposite,.that the 
authorized me to say that when he wrote | House of Commons had “‘ howled down” 
that letter he was not acting under any | every attempt to argue against the Bill? 
feeling of indignation at any actof your; THe Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
Lordships as a. whole ; but that he did | I feel compelled to interrupt the noble 
feel very much moved by the account| Earl. I did not say that the House of 
he had heard of the proceedings and Commons had ‘‘howled down” any per- 
speeches at a certain meeting in St. | son..What I said was, in that House cer- 
James’s Square, which has now become a | tain persons were howled down. | ‘‘ Oh, 
matter of history. As to threats with re- loh!”] That is a very different thing. 
to your Lordships’ House, Mr. 'I take it that the acts of the House of 
right distinctly repudiates having in- Commons are the collective acts of the 
tended in his letter to convey any such| whole body. I did not use the words 
threats whatever. Mr. Bright says that | ‘‘ House of Commons” in my speech at 
what he meant to convey, and believes he | all; nor did I say or mean that the 
did convey, in that letter, was those opi- | House of Commons had howled any 
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person down. I did say that certain |make a general charge of dishonesty 
ns in the House of Commons did | against an individual. 
owl down certain speakers. Eart GRANVILLE: I have not the 
Eart GRANVILLE: I accept any | slightest doubt that it was perfectly 
interpretation the right rev. Prelate may | unintentional on the part of my noble 
think fit to give of his words, and I only | Friend that he used the words he did. 
hope, if by chance any Members of that | After describing the course which the 
House should be present, it will be satis- party with which I am connected took 
factory to them to learn that no want of | last year, he turned round to your Lord. 
courtesy was intended to their House. | ships and asked the question—“ Is this, 
But I will go further. I must also ex- my Lords, honest?’ But I entirely be- 
ress regret that one of the most kind- | lieve that the noble Earl had no inten- 
Soested men in this House—the noble | tion of applying such a dishonourable 
Earl who moved the rejection of the | imputation to the Government with 
Bill—should have accused the party | which I am connected. Now, will your 
to which Mr. Bright and I belong of} Lordships allow me to say one word as 
having been dishonest in the course to the wisdom or unwisdom of your 
which we took. I must express regret | Lordships’ House? I suppose we shall 
that, by a Member of the right rev. | admit that where there are 400 or 500 
Bench, the Government to which Mr. } persons, there must some of us be less 
Bright and I belong should be accused | wise than others; but this I will take 
of being spoilers of the Church and/| upon myself to declare—and I believe 
robbers of the poor. Iam not moved by any esprit de corps 
Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: I| in saying it—that there is no assembly 
rise to Order. The question before the | in the world which, considering that it 
House relates to Mr. Bright’s letter, and|is not specially selected for a special 
I appeal to your Lordships whether it | purpose, contains among its members 
is a convenient practice that all the hard| more men of ability, knowledge, and 
words which have been used during the | experience than your Lordships’ House. 
last three months should be re-produced. | If there was any doubt upon the ques- 
Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- | tion I would venture to appeal to the 
quess has really enforced the point of my | debates which have been going on the 
argument, for I think it is not desirable | last two nights, to the brilliant, original, 
that we should be discussing every hard | and imaginative speeches of two right 
word which has been used. I think it is} rev. Prelates, and to one of the most 
undesirablethat we should use such words | extraordinary expositions I ever heard 
either on the one side or the other; but | or read of the principles of Protestant 
I must be permitted to say—and it is a/| Christianity from another Member of 
matter perfectly relevant to the question | the right rev. Bench. When, too, I am 
which has been raised—that if I am to | asked whether I agree with certain opi- 
be called one thing or another, I should | nions, I will venture to refer to the 
prefer being described as “tinkering” | logical argument brought forward by 
and ‘‘unwise,” to being described as | the noble Earl on the cross-Benches— 
dishonest and a thief. Tue Eart or DERBY: I must really 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY: I wish | rise to Order. The noble Earl will have 
to explain. I admit that, commenting | another opportunity of replying to any 
on the course taken by the party now in | observations which have been offered 
power to prejudice Lord Mayo’s sugges- | on this or the other side of the House. 
tions for improving the position of the| He must be aware that it is quite ir- 
Roman Catholic priesthood, I asked, | regular to refer now to anything which 
‘Ts that honest?” but I cannot see | has been said in the course of the debate. 
that that language is un-Parliamentary.; Eart GRANVILLE: On the point 
If I used expressions which appeared of Order I yield, and I will not, there- 
to cast imputations on the este of | fore, state what I think are strong points, 
the Government, it was unintentionally, | showing how perfectly justified I am 
and I think the noble Earl should | with regard to my opinion of the wisdom 
_ particularize the occasion and circum- | ofthis House. But, at the same time, 
stances. Surely one may be permitted | and when the noble Earl complains of 
to describe a specific course of action | me, it is rather strange that the noble 
as dishonest without being supposed to | and learned Lord should not only have 
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been allowed to ask a Question, but to|which has ended without containing 
preface it by a speech of twenty-five |that which, I confess I had hoped for, 
minutes, and that in answering that | and we had a right to look for—a state- 
speech, from my point of view, I should |ment that Her Majesty’s Government, 
be repeatedly called to Order and inter- as a body, decidedly disapprove a letter 
rupted. I will not, however, refer to which—I cannot forbear from saying, 
what I was going to say, and which I is, in my judgment, in the highest de- 
believe it would not have been disagree- | gree indecorous and improper for a 
able to your Lordships to hear. I re- | Minister of the Crown to have written. 
member fourteen or fifteen years ago— } 
this reference I wish to make, because IRISH CHURCH BILL—(No. 109.) 
it has some bearing on my present point | (The Eart Granville.) 
—that the financial policy of an eminent SECOND READING 
Member of the other House was per- | N ; ‘ 
tually attacked by a noble Lord who, P#BATE RESUMED. [THIRD NIGHT. j 
is not now present, and that he was re-| Order of the Day for resuming the 
minded that it would have been more | Debate on the Amendment to the Motion 
convenient if some of those attacks had | for the Second Reading—which Amend- 
been made in a place where the person | ment was to leave out (‘‘ now’) and in- 
Peete ee tee 
ow, I canno arl of Harrowby)—read. 
has been taken this Session to which the " : 
same remark would apply. I do not, | Debate resumed accordingly. 
however, complain of the noble and! Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
learned Lord having put this Question, | trust your Lordships will now address 
for I think it must be agreeable to your yourselves to the discussion of the im- 
Lordships, as it is satisfactory to me, portant question now before you with 
that I should have another opportunity | that calmness and deliberation which 
of most emphatically declaring, as I de- | you are accustomed to give to all great 
clared the other night—not as an indi-| questions. I am grateful for being al- 
vidual Peer, nor as an individual Mem- | lowed the opportunity of speaking on a 
ber of the Government, but speaking | question in which I have taken so much 
with authority for the whole of Her| interest for so long a period of time at 
Majesty’s Government—that we utterly | an hour when, though I feel how in- 
repudiate any notion of menace or|capable I am at aati of doing jus- 
threats to — aaa — I — | tice to the subject itself, or to my own 
agree with the noble and learn |deep feeling upon it, I am rather less 
_ whether those menaces should come | inalealie than'T should be at any later 
mus or from parties having strong | period of the evening. Even now, I 
influence in the pee praca one eel some difficulty “ addressing your 
Lordships’ line is to follow only that| Lordships while there are still ringing 
course of duty which your consciences |in my ears, as, I doubt not, in those of 
may dictate. é your Lordships, the words of the right 
Eart GREY: I think the House has | rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
good we : — -_ —— — —_ - ee — Kept 
noble and learn and my | your ships entranced in rapt atten- 
noble Friend, for departing from the | tion to a ands containing within itself 
eared rules by ve P meme = the most cogent and most conclusive 
e character of the discussion is still | arguments upon the merits of the ques- 
more to be regretted, for I entirely con- rs apgear ea tts fervid denente onl 
cur with the noble Marquess (the Mar- | impassioned and brilliant language have 
quess of Salisbury) as to the irregularity | never in my memory been surpassed, 
of references to what has happened in| and rarely equalled, during my long 
former debates. It was natural that| Parliamentary experience. I do not 
the noble and learned Lord should | pretend to imitate the eloquence and 
ask whether the Government approved | power of the right rev. Prelate; but I 
the a ym he _ written by | wish to lay before your Lordships, in 
one of its Members; but I wish he/| plain and simple language, the grounds 
had done so without a preface, which one which T chiens oot wear to the 
has led to a long reply, and a reply | details, but to the main principle and 
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substance of the Bill before you. I can 
assure your Lordships that if this ques- 
tion had been one merely of expediency 
or of policy—nay, if it had been an ex- 
periment, which if proved unsuccessful 
you might retrace—I should have been 
disposed, however much I might have 
doubted its expediency and policy, to 
bow my individual judgment to the opi- 
nion of that large majority which, in the 
other House of Parliament, has sup- 
ported the Ministers of the Crown at 
every stage of this Bill. But when we 
are called upon to decide a question of 
which I think I may say that in the 
course of the present century there has 
been none of greater moment or fraught 
with more important consequences to 
ourselves and to posterity—when the 
question involves a complete revolution 
in the Constitution of this country—when 
it is one which strikes at the very root 
of property of all descriptions and shakes 
the confidence of the country—when it 
is one which if you once adopt and 
hastily accept you can by no possibility 
recall—then 1 venture to say it is a 
question on which it is your bounden 
duty neither to listen to the civium ardor 
prava jubentium, nor to the vultus instantis 
tyranni, personified by the most imperi- 
ous, absolute, and at the same time most 
erratic Minister who has ever swayed 
the destinies of this country. It is not 
very long since the noble Earl at the 
table (Earl Russell)—and many of his 
Colleagues agreed with him—expressed 
the opinion that a Bill for the absolute 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church could not be carried 
without the horrors of a revolution; and 
the noble Earl added ,that if a Bill of 
that description came up to your Lord- 
ships’ House it would be your bounden 
duty to reject it. I entertain the same 
opinion. When I speak of a revolution, 
I speak of a bloodless revolution—of an 
entire social revolution. I speak of a re- 
volution that will make an entire change 
in the feeling and habits of the people. 
I speak of a revolution that will seriously 
affect the relations between town and 
country—a revolution which at the pre- 
sent moment, instead of being the mes- 
sage of peace and conciliation which the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) contended it 
would be, has kindled to a degree beyond 
all possible conception the strongest feel- 
ings of anger and animosity—which has 
been a sword sent to Ireland and placed 
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in every man’s hand, so that a man’s 
nearest neighbours have been converted 
into his deadliest enemies. My Lords, 
that revolution, you may depend w 

it, is in progress, and God knows when 
it will cease. Is it possible that your 
Lordships can conceive what will be the 
feelings of the Protestants of Ireland 
| when they find themselves, as they as- 
suredly will, if this Bill should pass, not 
only injured but insulted; when they 
find themselves betrayed by their re- 
‘liance on your protection, and thrown 
over by you in a matter where their 
fondest hopes and dearest interests are 
so deeply concerned? Can you expect 
that those men will still retain for the 
Parliament of England that loyalty, 
that attachment, and that devotion to 
the cause of the Union between the 
two countries which has so long cha- 
racterized them, and—whatever impru- 
dence a portion of them may have 
chargeable with at times—that loyalty 
and that affection towards the Crown 
and people of England from which they 
have not for a single moment faltered ? 
My Lords, may I venture upon an illus- 
tration of a very simple kind, with which 
all your Lordships are probably ac- 
quainted, and which none of your Lord- 
ships can have read without having 
been touched by its simple pathos. Its 
language represents the feelings of a 
poor gipsy when she and her tribe were 
driven out from the homes in which they 
had for many years found a shelter, and 
driven out by a man to whom they had 
long looked for protection—a protection 
which they had repaid with the most 
affectionate devotion. Hear the language 
in which that poor woman addressed the 
former protector, but now oppressor of 
herself and her tribe. The noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll) will, per- 
haps, excuse me if I fail in giving the 
right accent— 

“ Ride your ways, Laird of Ellangowan! Ride 
your ways, Godfrey Bertram! This day have ye 
quenched seven smoking hearths ; see if the fire 
in your ain parlour burn the blyther for that. 
Ye have riven the thack off seven cottar houses— 
look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster. . . . 
There’s thirty hearts there that wad hae wanted 
bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent their 
life blood ere ye had scratched your finger.” 

My Lords, it is with sentiments like 
these—with sorrow, but with resentment 
—that the Protestants of Ireland may 
look upon you—from whom they expec- 
ted protection, a protection which they 
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repaid with most faithful loyalty, when 
they now find you laying upon them the 
heavy hand of that which I must con- 
sider an undeserved oppression. They 
may say—‘‘ Go your way, ye Ministers 
of England! Ye have this day, so far 


as in you lay, quenched the light of| po 


spiritual truth in 1,500 parishes. See if 
your own Church stand the faster for 
that. There are not seven, not thirty, 
but 700,000 hearts and 700,000 more, 
though not of our own communion, who 
have connected themselves with you in 
the loyal attachment to the Sovereign 
for the sake of that Protestant religion 
which you both profess—who in defence 
of that Union which you induced them 
to form would have shed their dearest 
life-blood, but now find that from you, 
to whom they looked for protection, they 
meet with oppression.”” Remember who 
these men are. These are the men whom 
you invited to settle on the soil of Ire- 
land, for the establishment and support 
of the Protestant religion. These are 


the men who, at the time of the sorest 
. trial of the Crown of England, came for- 
ward to support William the Deliverer, 
and who at the battle of the Boyne vin- 
dicated the freedom of Ireland and the 
rights of the Protestant religion. These 


are the men who, invited by you to settle 
in Ireland, converted Ulster from a 
barren waste into a thriving province, 
and who, by their energy, their industry, 
by their loyalty, and by their steady 
conduct, have made the Province of 
Ulster not only the garden of Ireland, 
but the most gratifying and wonderful 
contrast to those parts of Ireland in 
which the influence of the Protestant 
religion does not prevail. Was it, my 
Lords, at their desire that they aban- 
doned their independence and constituted 
themselves a portion of this Empire ? 
No, my Lords, it was at the earnest 
solicitation of England. It was for Im- 
perial objects that they were persuaded 
to abandon their Parliamentary inde- 
pendence ; and when they had the game 
in their own hands and could have done 
as they pleased, they consented to be 
associated with you. And what was the 
offer you made them? The offer you 
made them was this—that if they con- 
sented to relinquish their independence 
they would be associated with this 
great Empire, and, above all, their 
Church should be firmly established, and 
their Protestant Establishment should 
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be placed upon the basis, by their union 
with you, from which nothing could re- 
move it. Do you think they would have 
consented if they had known that the 
very step which you induced them to 
take as a means of promoting and sup- 
rting the interests of their Church 
would be made the means of their de- 
struction? You have led them forward 
by vain expectations, and by the most 
solemn promises guaranteed by treaty, 
and at the expiration of seventy years— 
a comparatively short period in the 
history of nations--you make the very 
Act upon which they depended as the 
support and maintenance of their reli- 
gion the means of destroying it. My 
Lords, I heard with regret that portion 
of the speech of the right rev. Prelate, 
(the Bishop of Peterborough), in which 
he put aside, or, at least, laid little 
stress upon, the Act of Union. I can- 
not agree with him. I confess that, 
in my opinion, the Protestants of Ire- 
land have a perfect right to look upon 
the Act of Union, as it was looked 
upon at the time, as indissoluble—an 
Act in which the maintenance of the 
Church is an essential, cardinal condi- 
tion. Can you be surprised that, de- 
ceived and betrayed in this manner, the 
Protestants of the North should remem- 
ber before all things that they are Irish- 
men? Dissolution of the Union between 
this country and Ireland would be disas- 
trous for this country, but would be 
ruinous to Ireland;—yet can you feel 
surprised that, smarting under a sense 
of intolerable wrong and injustice, feel- 
ing that they have been deceived, duped, 
and betrayed, they should remember 
that, above all, they are Irishmen, and 
should cast in their lot with their own 
Roman Catholic countrymen rather than 
rely upon the country which has so be- 
trayed them? Nothing can be more 
dangerous and more alarming than that, 
smarting under a sense of severe injury, 
men should not always take the most 
prudent course, and if it should so hap- 
pen that the Protestants of the North 
and the large body of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the South should forget their 
internal dissensions, and e in de- 
manding the repeal of that Union of 
which you have broken the essential and 
cardinal conditions, I ask you, then, 
what means have you of enforcing a 
continuance of that Union, not upon 
this or upon that party, but upon the 
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whole of Ireland, combined in one uni- | argument founded upon the Coronation 
versal league to resist the injustice and | Oath, which, to my mind, is one of very 
treachery you have used? Do I contend deep importance. I am not going to 
that the Act of Union is one that can | comment on the particular language of 
never be altered under any circum- | the Oath either as taken by William III. 
stances? By no means. No Act of| or Victoria. Your Lordships will, I am 
Parliament is unalterable. But remem- | sure, feel that in dealing with this ques- 
ber that this is not a simple Act of, tion I am dealing with it in the ab- 
Parliament. It is an Act of Parliament | stract, and with all that affectionate re- 
founded upon a Treaty—that Treaty en- | verence which is fitly due from me toa 
tered into between you and the Protes-| Sovereign who has so eminently dis- 
tant Parliament of Ireland, and an Act charged her public duties, whose private 
of Parliament founded upon a Treaty | virtues are known to everybody, from 
can only be legitimately and justly dis- | whom I have received favours and kind- 
solved by the consent of those who were | ness which demand the whole devotion 
the parties to that Treaty. Now, my of my life. But it is an entire mistake 
Lords, apply that test in the present | to suppose that, although the words of 
case. Refer it to the Protestants of | the Oath have been altered, the character 
Ireland, and try it by the test of their | of the relations between the Sovereign 
feelings. Have you got a single Protest-|of this country and the Established 
ant to say that he recommends and | Church, whether Roman Catholic or Pro- 
supports the passing of this Bill? On | testant, has been altered during the 
the contrary, they appeal to you as just | whole course of our history. The Crown 
and honest men to repeal that Act of | has been at all times bound by oath to 
Union altogether, or to adhere to the | maintain the rights and privileges of the 
essential principles upon which that Act | Established Church—and not only its 
was founded. My Lords, it is rather | rights and privileges, but its lands and, 
remarkable that nobody in the course of | properties ; and, without wishing to 
these debates seems to have referred to| trouble your Lordships too far, there 
the fact that it is not only in the Act of| are some very remarkable passages to 
Union with Ireland that the support of | which I would call your attention, taken 


the Irish Establishment is promised, but | from a very early page of our history. 


that in an Act of Union passed long 
before—in the Treaty of Union between 
England and Scotland—the provision is 
introduced that the Sovereign at his 
coronation shall, in the presence of his 
Peers, make and subscribe an Oath to 
maintain inviolate the settlement of the 
Church of England in its doctrine, dis- 
cipline, worship, and government as by 
law established throughout his dominion 
of England, Ireland, and Wales. Even 
if you strike out that provision of the 
Act of Union with Ireland, here is a 
separate guarantee by another treaty 
entered into with Scotland. Here you 
have another Act, the Act of Union with 
Scotland, which guarantees the main- 
tenance of the Protestant Establishment, 
not only in England, but in Ireland; 
and if the Act of Union with Ireland is 
done away with, the Act of Union with 
Scotland remains, and you must repeal 
that provision also before you can carry 
into effect the objects of this Bill. 

My Lords, I wish also to refer to the Co- 
ronation Oath. I know it has been the 
habit of noble Lords on the other side of 
the House to pooh-pooh and ignore the 
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| That which I am about to read has been 
sent to me; but I have taken the trouble 
of verifying the quotation, and it is cor- 
rect— 

“Ina Parliament holden at Westminster, the 
eleventh yeare of King Henry I1V., the Lower 
House exhibited a Bill to the King and the Lords 
of the Upper House, in effect as followeth :—‘ To 
the most excellent Lord our King, and to all the 
nobles in this present Parliament assembled, your 
faithful Commons doe humbly signifie that our 
Soveraigne Lord the King might have of the 
temporall possessions, lands, and revenues which 
are lewdly spent, consumed, and wasted by the 
Bishops, abbatts, and priors within this realme so 
much in value as would suffice to sustaine one 
hundred and fifty earles, one thousande and five 
hundred knights, six thousand and two hundred 
esquires, and one hundred hospitals more than 
now be.’ But this petition of spoiling the Church 
of her goodly patrimonies, which the piety and 
wisdom of so many former ages had congested, 
was by the King, who was bound by oath and 
reason to preserve the flourishing estate of the 
Church, so much detested, that for this their pro- 
position he denied all other their requests, and 
commanded them that from henceforth they 
should not presume to intermeddle with any such 
matter.” 


Perhaps your Lordships will allow me 
to refer also to the frank and honourable 
language of a most eminent man, the 
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gifted Archbishop Whitgift, to one of 
the proudest and most haughty Sove- 
reigns that ever reigned in this country. 
There had been an intrigue carried on 
by the Earl of Leicester for the aliena- 
tion of a portion of the property of the 
Church, and from the favour which the 
Queen bore to Leicester it had been 
supposed that she would listen to it with 
no unwilling ear. Whitgift addresses 
the Queen in these words— 


“TI beseech your Majesty to hear me with pa- 
tience, and to believe that your and the Church’s 
safety are dearer to me than my life, but my con- 
science dearer than both; and, therefore, give 
me leave to do my duty, and tell you that Princes 
are deputed nursing fathers of the Church, and 
owe to it their protection ; and, therefore, God 
forbid that you should be so much as passive in 
her ruin; or that I should forbear to tell your 
Majesty of the sin and danger of sacrilege. I 
beseech your Majesty to consider that King 
Edgar, and Edward the Confessor, and many 
other of your predecessors, and many private 
Christians, have given to God and to his Church, 
much land and many immunities which they might 
have given to their own families, and did not ; 
but gave them for ever, as an absolute right and 
sacrifice to God, and with these lands they have 
entailed a curse upon the alienators of them. As 
all your predecessors were at their coronation, so 
you also were, sworn before all the nobility and 
Bishops then present, and in the presence of God, 
to maintain the Church lands and the rights be- 
longing to it. Madam, what account can be given 
for the breach of this oath at the last great day, 
if it be wilfully or but negligently violated I know 
not.” 


And then he thus ends his address to 
her— 

“ Madam,— Religion is the foundation and 
cement of human societies, and when they which 
serve at God’s altar shall be exposed to poverty 
religion itself will be exposed to scorn and become 
contemptible. And, therefore, as you are in- 
trusted with a’ great power to preserve or waste 
the Church’s lands, dispose of them for Jesu’s 
sake, as you have promised to men and avowed to 
God ; that is, as the donors intended. Let neither 
falsehood nor flattery beguile you to do otherwise. 
Put a stop, I beseech you, to the approaching ruin 
of God’s Church, as you expect comfort at the 
last great day.” 


My Lords, I think you will agree with 
me that the language was worthy of so 
high-minded a man, and that the man- 
ner in which the Queen accepted and 
acceded to that language was as honour- 
able to the Sovereign as the frank- 
ness and boldness of the communication 
was honourable to the subject. My 
Lords, I am unwilling to trouble you 
with further quotations, and I am quite 
aware that when I speak of the times of 
Henry IV. and Elizabeth, I am speak- 
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ing of times when the Crown had much 
less restricted powers than at present, 
and that the terms of the Oath admin- 
istered to her present Majesty were, 
that, to the utmost of her power, she 
would uphold the rights and privileges 
of the Church. Now, ‘‘to the utmost 
of her power ’’—these are limiting words, 
and in the present day, when the power 
of the Crown is much less than it used 
to be, and, perhaps, than it is desirable 
it should be, these words give an im- 
mense latitude to the conscience of the 
Sovereign. Because the case may be 
that there may be circumstances in which 
a Government is pressing on Her Ma- 
jesty an assent to a measure which she 
may individually disapprove. Of course, 
my Lords, I do not presume to say what 
may be the private sentiments of Her 
Majesty. That is a matter with which 
I have nothing to do. The Queen, how- 
ever, may have pressed upon her by a 
powerful Minister measures which, if 
they were not so pressed, might be op- 
pressive to her conscience. The circum- 
stances may be such as to make it im- 
possible to form another Government; 
aud, as a constitutional Sovereign, Her 
Majesty is bound to act on the advice of 
of her constitutional Advisers. There- 
fore, without any fault on the part of 
Her Majesty, and without any imputa- 
tion on her of violating her Oath, she 
may be placed in a position in which, 
even when wishing to the utmost of her 
power to maintain the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Church, she may be so 
overborne as to be unable to do anything 
but yield. My Lords, I do not suppose 
it is within the competency of the Crown 
—or, at least, it is hardly within the 
competency of the Crown—to refuse 
her Assent to any measure passed by 
both Houses of Parliament and recom- 
mended for her Assent by her responsible 
Ministers. But, I say, with respect to 
this question, that if Her Majesty in her 
own conscience, unchecked by any other 
feeling, were bound to maintain the pro- 
mises she made at the time of her coro- 
nation, and if her conscience were over- 
borne by the pressure and advice of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, then 
you, and you alone, stand in the way of 
that dilemma between the Queen and 
her conscience ; and that you, and you 
alone, have the power of rescuing her 
from the deplorable condition of being 
compelled to violate her oath, or placed 
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in a position which it would be impos- |Mr. Miall or the Liberation Society,” 
sible for her to maintain. My Lords, | Is it to be supposed that my noble Friend 
you have the power of liberating the | is in a state of profound ignorance with 
Sovereign from all those difficulties. You | regard to the secrets of his own Cabinet? 
have the power, by the rejection of this } Will my noble Friend tell me that he 
Bill, of maintaining those rights which | believes there is no individual Member 


she is sworn to maintain ; you have that 
power, although the Crown has not. To 
you, then, I appeal to place this matter 
upon the footing upon which it ought to 
stand; and to defend the conscience of 
the Crown, and the rights and privileges 





which, as Churchmen, you are bound to 
uphold. | 
Now, my Lords, in the course of this | 
debate much has been said, and much | 
doubt has been thrown, on the parentage | 
of this Bill. In cases of doubtful pater- 
nity, the likeness of the offspring to the | 
parent is a strong, though not a conclu- | 
sive argument ; but, looking at the Bill, 
I cannot trace the slightest resemblance , 
between it and those views and opinions | 
which were, and I hope still are, enter- | 


of the Cabinet, holding high place, who 
has connection with the Liberation So- 
ciety ? Does he not know there is? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: No; 
I do not. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: You do not! 
Well, “ignorance is bliss.” Surely m 
noble Friend does not need to be told 
that there is a Member of the Cabinet 
who is in very close and intimate rela- 
tions with the Liberation Society, who 
is almost the alter ego of Mr. Miall, and 
who has exercised, and who no doubt 
does exercise, at the present moment, 


| considerable influence in the Cabinet ? 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: Who? 
Tue Eart or DERBY: Mr. Bright. 
THe Eart or CLARENDON: Mr. 


tained by my noble Friends opposite. | Bright, in the House of Commons, when 
In this case, however, we, happily, are | he spoke on the second reading of this 
in no doubt as to the paternity; for my/| Bill, said he was in no way connected 


noble Friend who moved the Amend- | 
ment (the Earl of Harrowby) pointed | 
out that all the main provisions of the 


Bill were enumerated in the House of 
Commons some years ago by Mr. Miall, 
in very considerable detail, and that at 
the time they were rejected by the then 
Government, many Members of which 
are Members of Her Majesty’s present 


Government. My noble Friend also 
seemed to think that there had been a 
little coquetting with the Roman Catho- 
lies. My noble Friend opposite (Earl 
Granville) said he had no recollection of 
that; but my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary took a bolder line. He said, 
“Mr. Miall! Whois Mr. Miall?’ Mr. 
Miall is the President of the Liberation 
Society. ‘‘ The Liberation Society,” said 
my noble Friend, ‘‘ we have had no com- 
munication with the Liberation Society ; 
and as to its views, we know nothing 
about them !”’ 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: You 
allude to Mr. Dillon. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Oh, no! par- 
don me. I am not alluding to Mr. Dillon 
or to Mr. Daunt, I am talking of Mr. 
Miall; and of the charge of my noble 
Friend who moved the Amendment, that 
this is Mr. Miall’s Bill; to which my 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary said 
—‘‘ Mr. Miall! we know nothing about 
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with the Liberation Society. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What! Mr. 
Bright not a friend or connection of Mr. 
Miall ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON : What 
I said was that Mr. Bright is not a mem- 
ber of the Liberation Society. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I did not say 
whether he is a member of that society 
or not. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: You 
said he was connected with it. — 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What I said 
was that a Member of the Government 
was in intimate connection with Mr. 
Miall, who was intimately connected 
with the Liberation Society. Now, my 
Lords, I say that this Bill in a great 
measure proceeds from a measure pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Libera- 
tion Society, and introduced into the 
other House by Mr. Miall, and rejected 
by the Members and supporters of the 
present Government; and if they had 
only taken the ordinary care of looking 
back to see what had occurred within 
so short a period they would have been 
spared all the anxiety of a protracted 
Session, and all the anxiety and pain of 
discussing what I trust will be a very 
abortive measure. But the fact is that 
this Bill has been carried in the House 
of Commons by the combination of a 
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variety of interests. The Liberation So- 
ciety I place in the very first rank ; for 
I think that, whatever may be the ig- 
norance of the Government on other 
subjects, they cannot be ignorant of this 
—that to the unceasing efforts of the 
Liberation Society is owing a consider- 
able portion of the very large amount 
of support they received throughout the 
country during the recent elections. The 
noble Earl the Secretary for the Colonies 
advised us before we came to a decision 
to look forward a step further. Will 
the noble Earl permit me to return him 
that advice ?. When he brings in a mea- 
sure prepared under the auspices of the 
Liberation Society will he be kind enough 
to look further and see what the next 
step will be that he will be called upon 
to take? My Lords, it is quite true that 
the Bill has also been supported by a 
number of the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, and I have been asked whether 
the Presbyterians of Scotland are not 
some of the stoutest Protestants of the 
Empire. Doubtless they are. But, in 
the first place, have there not been con- 
siderable jealousies between them and 
the Church of England? Moreover, a 
very large proportion of them are mem- 
bers of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
are enemies of all Establishments, and 
as such they naturally join in the cry 
for putting down the Establishment in 
Ireland, as being the weakest part of 
the Establishment of the United King- 
dom. But, my Lords, what surprises 
me the most is that the Roman Catholics 
should have taken the part they have 
done with regard to this Bill. If there 
is one thing more than another which 
is opposed to all their feelings and prin- 
ciples, it is the alienation of property 
once devoted to the service of God. It 
may be that they think that this prin- 
ciple is not applicable to a heretic 
Church ; but if it were applied to their 
own Church I am sure that they would 
declaim with the utmost vehemence 
cory the adoption of that principle 
which they are now joining with the 


Dissenters in seeking to apply to the 


Irish Establishment. But, my Lords, 
what have the Roman Catholics to gain 
by the measure? The overthrow of an 
obnoxious:'Church. They gain for them- 
selves nothing. I may, perhaps, be <a 
mitted to read upon this point the lan- 
guage of a well-known Liberal—no less 
& person than the Dean of Westminster 
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—who says, with regard to this precise 
case— 

“The demand for the destruction of a rival, 
without advantage to ourselves, may be ven- 
geance, but it is not justice— may be the savage 
war-cry of the ancient Gideonite, but is not the 
legitimate claim of a Christian State or of a 
civilized Church.” 


And all this is to be done, my Lords, 
a the ground of religious equality. 

ow, in the first place, let me ask in 
what part of the world in which the 
Roman Catholic religion is the dominant 
power does it admit for a moment the 
notion of the principle of religious equa- 
lity? It is a principle, they say, which 
may be all very well for the Protestants; 
but they condemn, under the authority 
of the Holy Father, not only the prin- 
ciple of religious equality, but absolutely 
that of religious toleration. In Ireland, 
and in Ireland alone, we find the Roman 
Catholics joining in the cry for religious 
equality, which, if they had the upper 
hand, they would not for a moment 
countenance. But what is the principle 
of religious equality contended for Ny 
the supporters of the Bill? Is it the 
impartial endowment of all denomina- 
tions which was recommended by the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) in one of his 
Letters, and which was alsorecommended 
on Tuesday night by a noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Penzance) at the table of 
your Lordships’ House? Certainly not. 
Religious equality on the part of the 
Government means an equal indifference 
to all religions. It is not the universal 
endowment they recommend, but the 
universal disendowment and disestab- 
lishment of all Establishments. They 
agree with the Roman Catholics, who 
say—‘‘ We will not have an endowment, 
and therefore no one else shall have an 
endowment.” And that is the only way 
in which it is proposed to introduce re- 
ligious equality into Ireland. But, my 
Lords, is it possible to introduce practi- 
cally religious equality into Ireland? I 
undertake to assert that, in the event of 
its being disestablished and disendowed, 
the Irish Church will not be able to 
hold its own against the rival Church of 
Rome. If you disestablish a Church, you 
take away the authority of her Bishops, 
and the cement of the law which binds 
together men of very different opinions, 
and allow a very wide latitude of ac- 
tion. Take away that control of the 
law and the Church of England in Ire- 
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land will be split into a dozen small fac- 
tions, each going itsown way. Can you 
for a moment imagine that a society so 
disestablished, so dispersed, and so en- 
tirely separated into several branches, 
distinct each from the other, can for a 
single moment contend against the per- 
fect organization of the Church of Rome, 
in which the people are the absolute 
slaves of the priests, in which the priests 
are the obedient servants of the Bishops, 
and in which the Bishops only execute 
the mandates and commands of the Su- 
preme Pontiff? And then with regard 
to endowment. The most rev. Prelate 
spoke in very forcible language last night 
against the danger and evil of an unen- 
dowed Church, and against the volun- 
tary principle. But you propose to ap- 
ply that principle to the scattered Pro- 
testant population of Ireland, and pro- 
fess thereby to put them on an equal 
footing with the Roman Catholic Church. 
But to rank them with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church as resting on the volun- 
tary system is the greatest abuse of 
terms that can possibly be made use of. 
I recollect that in the last of the Letters 
of the noble Earl at the table he reported 
a conversation he had had with a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, who told him that, for 
some purpose—either to build a cathe- 
dral or a church—he had imposed a tax 
upon the parishes of his diocese amount- 
ing to 5s. in the pound. That sum was 
wrung from the hard hands of the pea- 
santry, and while he himself enforced 
the payment, he, perhaps, was encourag- 
ing the tenants to cry out against the 
iping hardness of grinding landlords. 
tis perfectly well known that the Ro- 


man Catholic priesthood, whenever they | 
) tween private property and ecclesiastical 


choose, can levy their dues as regularly 
and with as much compulsion and force 
as Protestant clergymen ever did. It is 
my firm belief that if you could get 
at the amount of the incomes of the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
clergy, you would find that those of the 
latter were considerably larger than 
those of the former. To give an in- 
stance to your Lordships of the subser- 
vience of the Roman Catholic laymen 
and clergymen alike, I will refer you to 
what occurred the other day, when Car- 
dinal Cullen threatened all Roman Ca- 
tholics with excommunication ipso facto. 
And for what ?—if they attended a Ma- 
sonic ball that was to be given in honour 
of the son of Her Majesty, in the pre- 
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sence of Her Majesty’s representative in 
Ireland. For this they were to be ex. 
communicated, and that excommunica- 
tion was to apply to any young ladies 
who might think it a good opportunity 
of enjoying themselves if they attended 
the ball. The excommunication was 
threatened on this ground—that the 
ball was given by the Society of Free. 
masons. I can only say that if his Ex. 
cellency imagines that the Freemasons 
of England stand on the same footing 
with the Carbonari and other secret so- 
cieties—if he imagines that they are 
leagued against the Throne—I can only 
say that it is a signal proof of the igno- 
rance of infallibility. I have not myself 
the honour of belonging to that society, 
but, from all that I have ever heard, I 
believe that a more loyal, a more peace- 
able, a more charitable, and a more 
universally benevolent class of men does 
not exist on the face of the earth; and 
yet, because it is called a secret society, 
all those Roman Catholics who attend 
any of its meetings are liable to be ex- 
communicated. [A noble Lorp in- 
terposed an observation.] I am obliged 
to the noble Lord for calling my at- 
tention to the noble Earl (the Ear! of 
Zetland), who is the illustrious head of 
that dangerous society, which is supposed 
to be hatching all manner of designs 
against the Church and State, and 
whose associates are liable to be excom- 
municated by Cardinal Cullen. Now, 
my Lords, another of the many objec- 
tions to this Bill is that it totally disre- 
gards in the case of the Church the pre- 
scriptive right to property which has 
been enjoyed for 300 years. I have been 
told that there is a great distinction be- 


—— All I can say is that if there 
e a sanctity attaching to one more than 
to the other description of property, it 
would be to that which had been dedi- 
cated to the service of God. In the very 
able speech which was addressed to us 
on Tuesday evening by the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of St. David’s), he 
denied altogether that there was any 
peculiar sanctity attaching to property 
dedicated to the service of God. He be- 
gan, in the first place, by saying that all 
acts of kindness towards our fellow-crea- 
tures were acts of worship to God. I 
am far from controverting that proposi- 
tion, which the right rev. Prelate illus- 
trated by two examples—that of the 
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iz do not know whether the right rev. 
Prelate’s admiration for St. Ambrose 
| extends to all the acts of that holy man’s 
life; but if the right rev. Prelate, fol- 


33 
munificent gentleman who rebuilt Dub- 
lin Cathedral, and that of the benevo- 
Jent lady who has recently conferred 


such a boon upon the poor of the metro- 
polis. I do not mean to enter with the 
_ rev. Prelate into the distinction 


which he drew as to the giving of pro- | 


rty for religious purposes. I have no 
oubt that, in whichever mode it is given, 
it is equally acceptable to Him who 
looks not merely to the act but to the 
motives by which itisdictated. But the 
right rev. Prelate went on to eulogize 
the act of St. Ambrose in granting his 
church for purposes most meritorious in 
themselves—the relief of Christian sai- 
lors. He said he considered it one of 
the most meritorious acts of that vene- 
rable man’s life ; but he omitted to carry 
out his comparison to the full extent. 
The other two donors gave up their own 
property ; but in the case of St. Ambrose 
there was no similar suggestion as to 
the source from which the property 
came, for it came from the offerings that 
had been made to the Church. I do 
not pretend to be deeply read in this 
matter myself, but this information upon 
the subject was sent to me this morning. 
Tertullian, in his Apology for the Chris- 
tians in the Second Century, thus states 
the case— 


“Whatsoever we have in the treasury of our 
churches is not raised by taxation, as though we 
put men to ransom their religion, but every man 
once a month, or whenever he pleases, bestoweth 
what he thinks good, and of his own free will ; 
and that which is given is not bestowed in vanity, 
but in relieving the poor and orphans, and main- 
tenance of aged and infirm persons, men wrecked 
by sea, and such as are condemned to metal mines, 
banished into islands, or cast into prison, profess- 
ing the true God and the Christian faith.” 


Therefore, in dealing with these offer- 
ings of the faithful, St. Ambrose was 
strictly in the right, and was applying 
them to the very purposes for which 
they were given. But the right rev. 
Prelate has omitted to notice the distine- 
tion which St. Ambrose very carefully 
drew, when the Emperor Valentinian 
called upon him to surrender the church 
of Milan, with its rights, privileges, and 
property. This was the noble answer 
which he made— 


“If anything were required of me that were 
mine—as my land, my house, my gold, or my 
silver—whatsoever were mine I would willingly 
offer it; but I can take nothing from the Church, 
nor deliver that to others which I myself received 
but to keep, and not to deliver.” 
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lowing the act which he especially se- 
lected for commendation, should find his 
own congregation or any of them in a 
critical position, and to relieve their ne- 
cessities should dispose of the Commu- 
nion plate belonging to his church, I am 
afraid the meritorious example of St. 
Ambrose would hardly excuse the right 
rev. Prelate. 

I really am ashamed to trespass on 
the indulgence of your Lordships, but 
there is one point to which I must ad- 
vert, and that is the righteous indigna- 
tion which was displayed by the night 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury when the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission were first issued, 
to the effect that certain portions of the 
superfluities of the Church in one = 
of Ireland should go to the relief of its 
necessities in another. ‘‘ What!’ he 
cried, ‘‘take away the Church property 
from one set of persons and give it to 
others—robbery, confiscation, plunder!” 
And my noble Friend the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell), in his third Letter to 
‘*My dear” Fortescue, pathetically says— 

“ But if we go from this northern population to 
a southern parish, we may find a Protestant cler- 
gyman with a congregation of two, or ten, or 
twenty persons, surrounded by a Roman Catholic 
population of 4,000 or 5,000. The services of 
that minister in his church are of little value, but 
he is by no means an unuseful member of the 
community. He is probably an educated man, 
and practises all the ‘ sweet civilities of life.” He 
and his family visit the Roman Catholic poor, 
among whom there prevails none of that antipathy 
which springs up in parishes where the rival com- 
munions are in numbers nearly ona par. He is 
ready to provide and pay for the medical atten- 
dance that may be required when all the members 
of a wretched family are struck down by sickness. 
He is not wanting in the exercise of the charities 
of a good Christian, nor, though he is forbidden 
to tread upon the disputed domain of theology, is 
he prohibited from telling the peasant that it is 
his duty to love God with all his heart and soul, 
and his neighbour as himself. Such a clergyman, 
in a wild and desolate part of the country where 
many of the habits of savage life are yet retained, 
is not without his use, and I would willingly see 
all the parishes of the city of Dublin subjected to 
the voluntary regimen before I would consent to 
see all of these remote churches fall to ruin, the 
glebe houses of the clergyman empty, his garden 
overgrown with weeds, and the charitable hand 
removed to some populous town, in order to com- 
ply with the report of Lord Derby’s Commission, 
and do away with an anomaly. These circum- 
stances seem to me to require more consideration 
than the public mind has yet given to them.” 
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In the whole history of the world was 
there ever an example of inconsistency 
greater than that exhibited by the noble 
Earl and the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who cry out 
—‘‘ Plunder, spoliation, confiscation, and 
robbery!” at the proposal to transfer a 
part of the revenues of the Church from 
one district to meet the wants of another, 
and who see no plunder, no confiscation, 
no robbery, and no spoliation in the 
proposal to do away with these benefices 
altogether, with all the advantages that 
are claimed for them—to leave the gar- 
den unweeded, and to remove the cha- 
ritable hand? And for what purpose? 
Why, to build up lunatic asylums and 
to lighten county rates. The very re- 
marks made upon the Report of the 
Church Commission, which the noble 
Earl himself moved for, are the strong- 
est condemnation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now. I was very much struck 
with the opening speech of the noble 
Earl (the Secretary for the Colonies) who 
moved the second reading of this Bill. 


He introduced that Motion with all his | 


wonted suavity of manner and all his 
ability of arranging arguments ; but, 


when he came to describe the principles | 


of the measure, I listened with intense 


anxiety to know the grounds on which 
Her Majesty’s Government would re- 
commend the proposal to your Lord- 


ships’ acceptance. Instead, however, of 
dealing with principles, the noble Earl 
—just as if we were going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill—proceeded to give us 
a history of all the clauses in detail, and 
left the main question of principle 
wholly unnoticed and untouched. My 
objection, however, is not to the details, 
but to the whole principle of the Bill. I 
am not going now to enter into consider- 
ations of whether there might not be a 
little addition here, and a little mitigation 
of severity there at some future stage ; 
I object to the whole principle of the 
Bill, and, in the language of the right 
rev. Prelate—I will not—I cannot—I 
dare not assent to the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Another thing, my Lords, has very 
much struck me in this debate. With 
hardly an exception, all those who have 
supported the second reading of the Bill 
have found fault with every one of its 
details. The most rev. Primate, for in- 
stance (the Archbishop of Canterbury), 
gave us a most lucid explanation of the 
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views which induced him to support the 
second reading, although it was, he said, 
a very bad Bill, and one that embodied 
the voluntary principle, which he ¢op. 
demned as utterly ruinous to the Chureh; 
nevertheless, yielding to the influence 
exerted upon him by the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State, who assured him that 
any Amendments which were proposed 
should be considered, and pinning his 
faith on that assurance, he consents to 
accept the second reading of the Bill, 
My noble Friend below the G 

(the Earl of Carnarvon) certainly de. 
clares that he is grateful for one portion 
of the Bill—that which he calls the dis. 
establishment of the Church. He, and 
many of those who share his opinion, 
desire to see the Church untrammelled 
and entirely free; and for the sake of 
seeing that object accomplished, altho 

| he objects to the extent to which disen- 
dowment is to be carried, he consents 
not only to the disestablishment which 
/he approves, but to the disendowment 
which he does not. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I did 
not state that in the abstract I approved 
| of disestablishment. On the contrary, I 
stated that I had every sympathy with 
the Irish Protestant Church. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My noble 
Friend said, that there was one boon 
which was conferred by this Bill, and 
for which he was grateful, and that was 
the establishment of a Free Church in 
Ireland. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: No. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: That was the 
| expression used by my noble Friend in 
| the debate, and that is the expression 
which he is reported to have used, for I 
referred to the passage this morning. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I am 
very sorry to interrupt, but I never did 
use that expression. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Then my 
noble Friend had better have some com- 
munication with the reporter of The 
Times, for I can assure him that he has 
been entirely misapprehended. Then, 
again, I turn to the speech of the noble 
Duke behind me (the Duke of Rutland). 
He admits that this is an act of injus- 
tice, violence, and spoliation towards the 
Irish Church. There is no part of the 
Bill that he does not criticize with 
severity. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must remind 
the noble Earl that, in the early part of 
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the evening, I was called to Order by 
him for referring to a speech that had 
been delivered during the debate. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I am speak- 
ing for the first time in this debate, and 
following speeches delivered on Monday 
and Tuesday nights. Am I not per- 
mitted to answer anything that I heard 
in that debate? I can only say that the 
noble Duke concurred with the right 
rev. Prelate that this measure was either 
one of robbery towards the Protestants, 
or did not go far enough, as it restored 
nothing to the Roman Catholics. My 
Lords, two propositions have been laid 
down by the noble Earl the Secretary 
for the Colonies. The one was, that if 
we allowed this Bill to pass into Com- 
mittee we might be able to make such 
Amendments in it as would be accepted 
by the Lower House; the other, that 
this question has been already decided 
by the deliberate judgment of the coun- 
try. My Lords, in the first place, I deny 
the latter proposition. I deny that this 
question, as a whole, has ever been sub- 
mitted, as is so frequently asserted, to 
the deliberate judgment of the country. 
It is quite true that, at the last General 
Election, the question of the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church was made a portion of the 
Liberal policy, and that by a union of 
all sections of that party a large majority 
of Members was returned to the House 
of Commons to support the policy of the 
Liberal party and the right hon. Gentle- 
man now at its head. But the Bill now 
before your Lordships never was before 
the country. The country judged of 
what the Bill would be, partly by the 
declarations of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in the House of Commons, and partly by 
the Preamble of the measure itself. In- 
deed, it would seem that many of its 
provisions were studiously kept back in 
the declarations of the Ministers and 
their chief supporters. Even the Pre- 
amble of the Bill failed to give us true 
insight of some of its provisions. And I 
must say, on reading that Preamble, it 
does astonish me how Her Majesty’s 
Government should think that they are 
able to reconcile its recital with the pro- 
visions of the measure. The Preamble 
states that— 


“Whereas it is expedient that the union cre- 
ated by Act of Parliament between the Churches 
of England and Ireland, as by law established, 
should be dissolved, and that the Church of Ire- 
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land, as so separated, should cease to be estab- 
lished by law, and that, after satisfying, so far as 
possible, upon principles of equality as between 
the several religious denominations in Ireland, 
all just and equitable claims, the property of the 
said Church of Ireland, or the proceeds thereof, 
should be held and applied for the advantage of 
the Irish people, but not for the maintenance of 
any Church or clergy, or other ministry, nor for 
the teaching of religion.” 


Now, I believe that if there was one 
thing more than another made clear in 
the speeches and declarations of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and which gained 
for the Government the support of ear- 
nest Protestants at the last election, it 
was the positive assurance that no part 
of the property of the Irish Church 
should be appropriated to the mainten- 
ance or the teaching of any religious 
denomination whatever. But what do 
we now see? How have Her Majesty’s 
Ministers carried out that declaration ? 
My Lords, if you look at the Bill, you 
will find no less a sum than £400,000 is 
to be taken from the Establishment and 
applied to the creation of an endowment 
for the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth. Now, let me not be misunder- 
stood. I have not the slightest objection 
to the granting of a liberal compensation 
to the College of Maynooth for what- 
ever may be taken from it. I do not, 
however, think that the establishment of 
Maynooth has answered the expectations 
that had been formed of it by those 
who originated or increased the grant 
which was given for its support. I am 
old enough to recollect the time when 
the clergy of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church were obliged to go to Saragossa 
and other continental Universities in 
order to receive their education; and, 
recollecting what some of those men 
were, I must confess that I think that 
the clergy that have since been educated 
in the College of Maynooth have been 
generally of an inferior class compared 
with those who had-been educated 
abroad, but who were not less zealous 
for the promotion of their own religion 
than those who have succeeded them. 
But, my Lords, that system is changed ; 
Maynooth has now a permanent endow- 
ment sanctioned by Act of Parliament ; 
and I for one have such a great respect 
for what has been once given under the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament, that I 
would never be a party to any measure 
depriving Maynooth of its endowment 
without fair and adequate compensation. 
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But if there was any one thing more 
clearly understood than another it was 
that no portion of the property to be 
taken from the Irish Church would be 
devoted to the purposes of Maynooth. 
That property was to be applicable to 
Irish purposes, but not to religious pur- 
poses. Yet it is now proposed that the 
pase of which the Irish Church is to 

e despoiled shall be paid into the Im- 
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permitted to say a word or two in refer. 
ence to myself? It has been indus. 
|triously asserted out-of-doors, and by 4 
| portion of the Press, that I am the prin- 
cipal and the prime mover in the o 

sition to this measure. My Lords, those 
who make that assertion do me an ho- 
nour which, if it were true, I should be 
proud of, but which I do not deserve, 
From the time when ill-health compelled 





perial Exchequer and then handed over|me to retire from the councils of my 
to the Roman Catholic College of May- | Sovereign and from the honourable post 
nooth—by that sort of hocus-pocus it is of the Leader of the Conservative party, 


retended that the property of the Irish 

hurch is not really to be given to May- 
nooth, but is to pass into the coffers of 
the State, and from those coffers it will 
be transferred to Maynooth. Then this 
property was to be applied to Irish pur- 
poses. Now, Maynooth may be said to 
be an Irish purpose: but then the fund 
is to go to the relief of the British Exche- 
quer, as the payments formerly made, 
and for the discontinuance of which the 
Irish Church is to provide the compen- 
sation, are now by Act of Parliament 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. My 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies told us that Her Majesty’s 


Government in this House would fairly | 


consider any Amendments which might 
be suggested in Committee on this mea- 
sure; but, on being further pressed on 
the subject, he said that as far as the 
House of Commons was concerned he 
could not answer. That may probably 
be very true; but as far as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are concerned they can, 
probably, answer fortheir own Colleagues 
in the House of Commons. At least, 
they ought to be able to do so. But 
have we any assurance that the same 


which I enjoyed for so many years, it 
was my anxious desire to place myself as 
much as possible aloof from party move- 
ments. And, on this particular question, 
so far from assuming a prominent posi- 
tion, I sedulously avoided everything of 
the kind, and I do not believe that I 
communicated with a single Peer in 
| public or in private as to the view I took 
or the course which ought to be pursued 
in regard to it. I did, indeed, the other 
day attend a meeting of Peers, at which, 
but not until the close of the proceed- 
|ings, I stated what was the opinion 
‘which I held individually on this sub- 
|ject. Further than that, I have not 
exercised the slightest influence nor 
made the slightest application to any in- 
dividal Member of the House in refer- 
ence to his vote. At the same time, my 
Lords, I do not deny that I entertain 
the strongest opinion on the principle of 
this Bill—an opinion which I have 
steadily upheld for a period longer than 
I am willing to recollect. My Lords, I 
am now an old man, and like many of 
your Lordships, I have already passed 
‘the threescore years and ten. My offi- 
‘cial life is entirely closed; my political 








candid consideration will be given by the | life is nearly so; and, in the course of 
House of Commons and by the Colleagues | nature, my natural life cannot now be 
of my noble Friend there to any Amend- | long. That natural life commenced with 
ments which may be made by this House, | the bloody suppression of a formidable 
as has been promised by the Members | rebellion in Ireland, which immediately 
of the Government who sit here? We} preceded the Union between the two 
know too well that in the other House | countries. And may God grant that its 
Amendments even of the most minute | close may not witness a renewal of the 
character have been steadily and per- | one and the dissolution of the other! I 
tinaciously resisted by Her Majesty’s | do not pretend, my Lords, to be able to 
Government; and therefore it can hardly | penetrate the veil which hides from 
be supposed that the Government, with | mortal vision the events of the future; 
their own good-will, will permit, if they | but whatever may be the issue of this 
have power to prevent it, the adoption | great controversy—whatever may be the 
of any Amendment which trenches, in the | result of your Lordships’ present delibe- 
slightest degree, on the main provisions | rations—I say, for my own part, even if 
of the Bill. it should be that for the last time I now 

My Lords, before I sit down may I be | have the honour of addressing you, that 
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it will be to my dying day a satisfaction 
to me that I have been enabled to lift 
up my voice against the adoption of a 
measure of which I believe the political 
folly is only equalled by its moral in- 
justice. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I have often felt very deeply the 
responsibility of addressing your Lord- 
ships; but I say it unfeignedly that I 
never felt that responsibility so deeply 
as on the present occasion. It was not, 
I think, necessary for my noble Friend 
who moved the Amendment (the Earl of 
Harrowby) to call upon your Lordships 
to recognize the gravity of the question 
before us; for I am perfectly certain 
there is not one of your Lordships who 
does not feel that seldom has a question 
so serious and so important been sub- 
mitted to this Assembly. But I likewise 
feel my own individual responsibility in- 
creased by having, not for the first 
time, to follow a noble Earl who when- 
ever he speaks in this House meets with 
all the high respect which is due to his 
long experience and his great authority. 
I am sure your Lordships must feel that 
the touching remarks with which the 
noble Earl concluded gave more than 
usual weight to the address he has just 
delivered. The noble Earl very justly 
and fairly challenged Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to say what is the principle 
on which this Bill is founded. My 
Lords, I was struck with an observation 
made by the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough), who spoke so 
brilliantly the other night, when he said 
that there are three nations in Ireland. 
That was a pregnant remark as bearing 
upon the policy that we have to pursue 
towards Ireland, and is, in fact, a key 
to the whole policy of the Government 
in the sister country. I cannot agree in 
the distinction which the right rev. Pre- 
late drew between the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and the Roman Catholic laity 
of that country; but, unfortunately, 
those who like myself have taken part 
in the government of Ireland have 
found themselves constantly confronted 
by two extreme factions. But between 
those two factions there is an interme- 
diate body, and it is upon that interme- 
diate body that the Government must 
rely in ruling the country. There is, 
besides, what may by a figure of speech 
be called another nation on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and it is impossible 
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to leave them out of consideration. I 
will venture to ask the noble Earl and 
those of your Lordships who are disposed 
to reject this Bill, what is the policy they 
think they are for the future to pursue 
towards Ireland? Upon that turns the 
whole question. I will venture to say— 
I will undertake to prove—that a policy 
which consists simply in rejecting this 
Bill and falling back upon the state of 
things which has hitherto existed, is one 
which no one intrusted with the govern- 
ment of this kingdom can henceforward 
pursue. The root of the whole difficulty 
is what is known as “‘ ascendency,” and 
I was reminded of that principle of as- 
cendency in listening to the speech of the 
noble Earl who has just addressed your 
Lordships. The nails Earl made an elo- 
quent appeal to this House on behalf of 
the Protestants of Ireland, whom, he said, 
we were about to oppress; but he alto- 
gether omitted to mention the 4,500,000 
of Irish Roman Catholics. Now, I do 
not yield to the noble Earl in respect 
and admiration for the Protestants of 
Ireland. I will not speak one word dis- 
respectfully of them. They are a body 
to whom England is undoubtedly greatly 
indebted—a body remarkable for their 
intelligence and industry. They are a 
body, too, who say that they are remark- 
able for their loyalty ; but unfortunately, 
owing to the system of ascendency which 
prevailed so long in that country, that 
feeling of loyalty is mixed up with such 
a disregard of law, and of the feelings 
of the 4,500,000 of their fellow-country- 
men, that it has been the source of many 
great evils and of much of the bitterness 
of feeling that exists in Ireland. This 
ascendency principle is the principle on 
which we governed Ireland for many 
years. I will not go back three centuries 
—but certainly from the memorable pe- 
riod of the Battle of the Boyne ascend- 
ency became strongly fixed in Ireland. 
For a considerable period you had a 
system of Penal Laws, which, to a certain 
extent, no doubt, succeeded in diminish- 
ing the number of Roman Catholics in 
that country. But the time came when 
that system could no longer be main- 
tained ; and I wish now to call the atten- 
tion of your Lordships to the period 
when we began to depart from it. It 
was the time of the Union. Mr. Pitt 
and those great men who carried the 
Act of Union well knew that it could 
not succeed, unless it were accompanied 
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by other measures. Your Lordships are | you destroy that last support of the 
all familiar with the views which were | fabric you cannot establish that equal 
held by Mr. Pitt, and which unfortu- | justice in Ireland which is the foundation 
nately were not carried into effect in con- | of all good government in that country, 
sequence of the unhappy resistance of | The question now arises in what manner 
George III. Mr. Pitt plainly saw that | the subject is to be dealt with. The 
the principle of ascendency must be | noble Earl who moved the Amendment 
abandoned. The noble Earl (the Earl | (the Earl of Harrowby) has reproached 
of Derby), speaking in opposition to the | in very strong terms those among your 
opinion of a right rev. Prelate (the | Lordships—of whom I am one—who 
Bishop of Peterborough), who addressed | have abandoned the policy of what is 
your Lordships on Tuesday evening, ‘called “concurrent endowment.” I ad- 
contended that by passing this measure | mit that I spoke in this House in favour 
we should be violating the Act of Union. of such a policy, and I admit that Ihave 
Allow me to point out that at the time | departed from that policy. But, as was 
of the Union, as now, there were two | stated by aright rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
sides to this question. Mr. Pitt and Lord | of St. David’s) the other evening, the 


Castlereagh, in carrying into effect their 
policy, appealed both to Protestants and 
to Roman Catholics; and while on the 
one hand they promised the Protestants 
that if their measure were adopted it 
would increase the security of the Church, 
on the other hand they assured the Roman 
Catholics that it would contribute to the 
establishment of their rights and liber- 
ties. Now I do not wish to cast any ob- 
loquy on the memory of these great men : 
but I must say, that to a certain extent, 
their promises and assurances, which the 
necessity of their position no doubt led 
them to give, were inconsistent one with 
the other. What they said to the Pro- 
testants was in effect this—‘‘If you 
unite with England and unite the Church 
of Ireland with the Church of England, 
that union will render the Church of Ire- 
land far more secure.” But at the same 
time they said to the Roman Catholics— 
‘‘ Ifthe union of the two countries should 
be effected you would have a far better 
chance of obtaining justice from a Par- 
liament in which the Protestants of Ire- 
land are not in the ascendant.” These 
declarations were practically inconsistent 
with each other, because it was not to be 
expected that the Imperial Parliament 
would not in time take an independent 
view of the subject. My Lords, that 
was the period at which you aban- 
doned the principle of ascendency. But 
although to some extent you abandoned 
theprinciple, you continued to maintain 
the practice until, after a long and severe 
contest, you arrived at Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. But even that measure 
did not entirely exhaust the evil. There 
still remained the Church of Ireland, 
which, whatever may be said, is a rem- 
nant of the old ascendency; and until 
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first condition of the policy to be re- 
commended to Parliament is that it 
should be practicable; and that can no 
longer be affirmed of what is termed 
the policy of ‘levelling up” as it was 
called after the well-known speech of 
Lord Mayo. Only in Tuesday night’s 
debate a right rev. Prelate pointed out 
that the Prelates and clergy assembled 
in congress in Dublin adhered to their 
former declaration that the Established 
Church was entirely against the principle 
of concurrent endowment. The General 


Assembly of the Province of Ulster this 


year also declared against it; and the Ro- 
man Catholics have never ceased to de- 
clare through their Bishops that they 
would not accept an endowment. There- 
fore, if you are to wait till you get the con- 
currence of all parties in such a measure 
you may wait for an indefinite period and 
reject the whole proposal as impractic- 
able. Thus, by a sort of exhaustive 
process we are brought to the measure 
now before the House. We have been 
told that we have been driven to this 
policy by a terror of Fenianism. That 
statement not only is not true, but I 
venture to say that everyone who has 
considered the subject will admit that it 
is the reverse of the truth. I am allud- 
ing now not so much to the motives 
which have actuated Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to those which have in- 
fluenced the feeling of the whole Eng- 
lish people. In support of this view, I 
will not call in evidence any friend of 
my own, but I will read to your Lord- 
ships a short passage from the speech of 
Lord Mayo, which I think will exactly 
prove what I have advanced. Quotin, 
from a remarkable article which h 
appeared in a magazine, he says— 
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« Now, in a remarkable article which appeared 
some time since in one of the magazines,and 
which, from its intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of the Brotherhood, was evidently written 
by some one connected with the secret operations 
of that body, this was expressly denied. The 
writer of that article said—‘ Englishmen complain 
that the Irish are never satisfied with what is done 
for them. Exactly so; a hungry man is not sai- 
isfied when you give him a toy. The Royal visits 
to Ireland, which were once considered as the 
sovereign panacea for Irish disloyalty ; the land 
distribution, advocated by John Bright and 
others ; the abolition of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment, now mooted asa sure cure for Fenianism 
—are toys given to hungry men. What the 
Fenians desire is Ireland for the Irish ; and they 
look upon all the promised reforms as bribes to 
seduce true patriots from a righteous purpose,’ ” 


Now, what does that mean? It proves 
that the Fenians dread nothing so much 
as these reforms which this writer calls 
“bribes to seduce true patriots from a 
righteous purpose”’; in other words— 
they regard the continuance of these 
abuses as the best means of fostering a 
dislike to English rule. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) alluded to a state- 
ment, made by the noble Earl who moved 
the Amendment, as to the origin of this 
Bill, he said that this Bill was sub- 
stantially taken by the Government from 
a scheme of Mr. Miall’s. But it does 
not seem to me very remarkable that, 


after Mr. Miall and the society which he 
directs had been for many years contend- 
ing for the abolition of the Irish Church, 
some portion of their plan should be 
found in accordance with that now pro- 


posed by the Government. Let me re- 
mind your Lordships that, if there be 
one measure for which the noble Earl’s 
own Administration will be remembered 
more than another it is his Reform Bill 
—a measure which adopted as its basis 
household suffrage. Now, I wish to 

int out to the noble Earl that it has 
een repeatedly said he borrowed that 
Bill from no less a person than my right 
hon. Colleague Mr. Bright. I believe 
Mr. Bright has himself complained that 
the Conservative party appropriated the 
plan which he put before the coun- 
try many years previously. I do not 
make that a subject of reproach to the 
noble Earl; and I readily admit it was 
only natural that, when he determined 
on adopting the principle of household 
suffrage the measure in which he 
embodied that principle should bear 
a great resemblance to the scheme of 
Mr. Bright. But the present measure 
was no more that of Mr. Miall than the 
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Reform Bill of the noble Earl was that 
of Mr. Bright. My Lords, this Bill 
proposes two distinct things — dises- 
tablishment and disendowment. A right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) said he recognized that the 
verdict of the country was conclusive on 
the point of disestablishment; but he 
also put forward a theory, which is a 
very old one, that Church and State 
ought to be united not because the 
union of Church and State is required 
for the benefit of the Church, but be- 
cause the Church ought to hallow the 
State. But it seems to me that this 
argument proceeds altogether on a fal- 
lacy. The State consists of the whole of 
the laity forming the nation and repre- 
sented through the Government: but 
in considering this question you must 
separate Ireland from Great Britain, and 
remember that the great bulk of the 
laity of Ireland are Catholic. When you 
talk of a union between Church and State 
in Ireland you mean a union between 
the Church and the small minority who 
are Protestants. There is another ar- 
gument sometimes used—that you must 
take the whole of the Protestants of 
the United Kingdom together, and that 
upon that principle the union of Church 
and State can be defended. But by that 
argument I say that you aim a deadly 
blow at the Union; because you say to 
the Catholies—‘‘ You cannot have jus- 
tice done to you, because, though you 
are in a majority in Ireland, you are in 
a minority in the whole of the United 
Kingdom.” The Church of Ireland has 
always been in a minority, and it is that 
fact which has been so unfortunate for 
it; and it is because it has been in a mi- 
nority that it has always failed in dealing 
with the Irish people, because it has been 
a Church associated with the ascend- 
ency and the rights of a minority over 
the majority. It isthat which has made 
it so gross an injustice to the Irish people, 
and which has rendered the efforts of the 
right rev. Prelate himself when he was 
in Ireland, and of other dignitaries of the 
Trish Church and the many useful insti- 
tutions in connection with that Church, 
unavailing. It is that which has ren- 
dered it necessary for Protestants to do 
what we as Protestants—I do not den 

it—must regret, to destroy the Chure 

Establishment, and give a seeming 
triumph for the moment to the Roman 
Catholics. But, my Lords, if we admit 
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—and I do not see how it can be 
denied—that justice requires the dises- 
tablishment of the Church, what becomes 
of the argument of the right rev. Prelate 
with reference to the property of the | 
Church ? He admitted that the property 

of the Church could not be ph aes mam 
strictly private property, and that it was 
not public property in the sense of pro- | 
perty derived from the taxes of the peo- | 
ple ; and he urged that it was of a mixed | 
character, being private as regarded in- | 
dividuals and public as regarded the 

Church. The Bill of the Government is 
framed precisely with a regard to you4 
distinction, because, on the one hand 
the rights of private individuals, con- | 
nected with the Church, are respected ; | 
and, on the other, in dealing with the 

property of the Church, we have had re- 

gard to the public uses to which it is de- 

voted. I was the more struck with my 

right rev. Friend’s argument because, 

after he had explained to us his very in- 

genious, but as I think very unsound, 

theory as to property, he proceeded, 

in eloquent and strong language, to 

point out to the House the dangers which 

would be incurred by all other kinds 

of property of this measure was passed. 

He said—‘‘The real thing the Irish 

want is to get possession of the land ;” 

and that reminded me of an observation 

of Mr. Burke’s— 

“ That it is not a good way, in order to prevent | 
the agitation of a grievance the existence of | 
which you deny, to retuse to deal with a grievance 
the existence of which you admit.” 

My right rev. Friend said he did not 
believe Her Majesty’s Government would 
accede to the demands of those who 
would confiscate the land in Ireland and 
restore it to its original proprietors. For 
my own part, I cannot contemplate the 
possibility of such a measure as he re- 
ferred to ; but I deny entirely that, be- 
cause you are called upon to deal with 
the property of the Church—corporate 
property—you are, therefore, called 
upon to deal with the land, which is 
essentially private property, on identical 
principles. The distinction between these 
classes of property is as clear as natural 
justice and law can make it, and cannot be 
designated in the policy of any Govern- 
ment which is likely to hold power in 
this country. Another point has been 
referred to—that Church property in 
Ireland has been more than once dealt 
with in a way which has considerably 
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infringed upon it. Several Acts have 
been passed which have had the effect of 
making a considerable reduction from 
the property of the Church—such as the 
Cess Act and that measure in which the 
noble Earl opposite was concerned, for 
the commutation of tithes. 

Tur Eart or DERBY: That was not 
my Act. It was one which I opposed. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
beg the noble Earl’s pardon, but he 
was so much connected with the ques- 
tions of the day when that was passed 
that my mistake was not unnatural. An 
argument used by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) last year, has often 
since been put forward—that you have 
no right to deal with the property of a 
corporation apart from the uses to which 
the property was originally applied, 
when that corporation can continue to 
discharge its duties advantageously. But 
it seems} to me impossible to maintain 
that argument strictly. Take the case of 
the confiscation of the monasteries and 
convents. Although that measure was 
harshly carried out, still I have always 
regarded it as a measure which conferred 
the greatest benefits on this country; but 
if the noble and learned Lord’s view is 
correct, how was it right to confiscate the 
property of those monasteries and con- 
vents and devote it to other purposes? 
You cannot separate the expediency of a 
public endowment from the existence of 
it, and you must deal with it, having re- 
gard to the public interest as well as to 
the rights of private individuals. Take 
even a stronger case. At the time of the 
Reformation there were many chantries 
which had been founded for the purpose 
of prayers being said for the souls of 
the founders. But when you estab- 
lished a Reformation in this country and 
put an end to such endowments, you 
could not save the original intention of 
the founders; for the interests of the 
State you were compelled to require that 
such endowment should no longer be 
applied to such uses. 

The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough) says that this is a small 
and pitiful measure. He has described 
it as a measure which, so far from justi- 
fying the character of generosity which 
has been claimed for it, displays great 
harshness, great injustice, great mean- 
ness. Now, I do not think that the 
reasons of the right rev. Prelate are 
quite wide enough to support these 
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sweeping denunciations. The details 
which he criticized are such as, in my 
opinion, admit of a good and sound de- 
fence ; they are points which we may 
properly discuss in Committee ; and my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) has de- 
clared that any Amendments which may 
there be proposed will receive respectful 
consideration from the Government. But 
surely there are points in the Bill which 
do not justify the criticisms of my right 
rev. Friend. For example, the Bill 


leaves the Church in the enjoyment of | 


all the private endowments which it has 
received since 1660. We are told that 
isnothing. Then we are told that we 
have been very cruel to incumbents in 
respect of glebes and glebe houses. But 
when you come to examine the provisions 
of the Bill on this point, and to have 
them explained, I think your Lordships 
will find that there is something to be 
said for them. Some advantages are 
offered to the Church in respect of the 
glebe houses. There is such a thing as 
a building charge: the Bill gives the 
Church an option of purchase at which- 
ever is the lowest amount, the building 
charge or the value of the land on which 
the houses stand. At all events, whe- 
ther these provisions are sufficient or 


not, they have been carefully prepared, 
and in the opinion of the authors of the 


Bill are fair and reasonable. Another 
provision, which has been treated as 
one of little consequence to the Church, 
but is really one of great consequence, 
is that with respect to commutation. 
The Bill might have been framed so 
as to give the State the whole advantage 
to be derived from commutation, and 
the whole surplus which would be left 
after commutation. But the Bill as it 
stands says that the Church Body — 
with.regard to which the fullest free- 
dom is intentionally left to the Church 
—shall, in the interests of the Church, 
have the power of arranging with cler- 
gymen who wish to commute. Well, 
that provision will be of great advantage 
tothe Church. There are many parts 
of Ireland in which the clergy of the 
Established Church have very small con- 
gregations and very light duties. I am 
acquainted with livings the incumbents 
of which receive, perhaps, £400 or £500 
ayear, but, having a merely nominal 
number of souls under their care, com- 
plain that they have not enough occu- 
pation to employ them. Such livings 
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might be united with other —— 
oan then the surplus income would be 
available for other purposes. I am 
quite aware that in such a case you 
would have to provide for the life in- 
terests of the present incumbents. But 
some of them might reasonably wish 
to leave Ireland and employ their ener- 
gies in another field, and they would be 
willing to agree with the Church Body 
to receive a portion of the income which 
the living afforded, leaving the rest to 
the Church Body. I have no wish to 
/ anticipate the discussion in Committee. 
My only desire is to show, in answer to 
the accusations which have been made 
against the Government, that the authors 
of the Bill did not frame it with any 





| desire to act harshly towards the Church 
}and disregard its interests; but, on the 
contrary, that it was their anxious desire 
to do that which they believed to be just 
| and right as regards the Church, consist- 
ently with the principle of the Bill. 
Now the principle of the Bill precludes 
us from reserving to the Church the 
whole of its endowments, because it is a 
Bill of disendowment. My right rev. 
Friend was ready to admit disestablish- 
ment, but said that its endowments 
ought to be continued to the Church. 
Surely he does not think that if we were to 
| go through the farce of disestablishment, 
) allowing the Church to retain the whole 
jof its endowments, we should satisfy 
the 4,500,000 Catholicsin Ireland. My 
}right rev. Friend would have us say 
to them—‘‘ You have now no grievance : 
the Church has been disestablished ; but 
we have dealt with her tenderly, and 
have left her richly endowed, and you 
ought now to be contented.” Well, I 
am certain that any measure of that 
kind would aggravate instead of lessen- 
ing the feeling of injustice that now 
exists in Ireland. 

Let me now, my Lords, remark for a 
moment upon the verdict of the country, 
about which so much has been said. 
There is a striking inconsistency here 
between the noble Earl who moved the 
rejection of the Bill and my right rev. 
Friend to whose speech I have referred 
so often, and which made so great an 
impression on the House. My noble 
Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) said the 
verdict of the country has not been a 
verdict upon this measure; its details 
had not been submitted to the consti- 
tuencies ; and he exemplified his argu- 
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ment by referring to the constitutional |Grey), than the advice of those who 
check which is provided in such a case | would summarily reject this Bill—actin 

as this under the American Constitution. |}on the motto, Fiat justitia, ruat calum. i 
Now, I deny that it is part of the Con- | submit that it is not a wise motto for a 
stitution of this country that any mea- statesman, and not one which should 
sures should be referred back to the | guide this House in the sense that they 
whole people to be considered by them | should blindly determine upon any mea- 
in detail. According to the Constitution | sure, whether proposed on one side of 
of this country a Parliament, freely |the House or the other, without well 
elected, determines the particular policy | weighing the results of either rejecting 


which the Crown shall be advised to adopt ; 
my noble Friend opposite may go as far 
as he pleases in his new-fangled policy of 
Americanizing our institutions, but for 
my part, Liberal as I am, I prefer to stand 
upon the old ways. My right rev. Friend, 
however, differed in a remarkable man- 
ner from my noble Friend, because he 
hit on the right doctrine, though his ar- 
gument was hardly consistent with it. 
He said the country had empanelled a 
jury on this question, and no doubt that 
is so. The jury is the House of Com- 
mons, and they have given their own 
verdict and the verdict of the country. 
My right rev. Friend says that this 
House also has a right to deliver its 
verdict. The question is, would it be 
wise on the part of this House to do so. 
Your Lordships have nothing to do in 


producing the verdict of the nation, ex- 
cept in so far as the arguments which 
you make use of here may weigh with 


the nation. But the jury has been em- 
panelled—empanelled by noble Lords 
opposite, who themselves made the whole 
householders of the country those who 
were to make this choice. The jury so 
chosen has given a verdict by majorities 
varying from 100 to 120; and this being, 
as 1 maintain, the verdict of the country, 
let me ask permission to say a word or 
two as to the position in which this 
House is now placed. My Lords, I can- 
not pretend that I have any authority in 
this House which entitles me to offer 
such advice as you have heard from some 
of your most distinguished and expe- 
rienced Members. But I have now had 
the honour of a seat in this House for 
morethan twenty years. My whole public 
life has been passed here. I am not in- 


or of adopting it on the general policy 
of the country. Looking to the future 
of this country and of this House, we 
| find ourselves face to face with that 
j household suffrage which noble Lords 
opposite have established for us. Is it 
wise—is it consistent with any statesman- 
like policy—that in the very first Parlia- 
ment elected by that extended s 

we should fling back in the face of the 
House of Commons, thus elected—and 
elected under the auspices of the very 
party who now counsel us to adopt this 
course—the very first great measure 
| which has been sent by that House for 
the consideration of your Lordships? 
Let not any of your Lordships think that 
I would use so vulgar and so indecorous 
an argument as to appeal to the fears of 
this House. I should be ashamed if I 
could be supposed to imagine that any 
assemblage of English gentlemen would 
be deterred by such a consideration from 
doing their duty without fear or favour. 
But there is another kind of fear against 
which I beg your Lordships to be on 
your guard, and that is the fear of being 
supposed to be afraid. I believe, my 
|Lords, that is a kind of fear which 
makes men do more rash things than 
‘any other. For my part, I believe that 
this House will be actuated by the tra- 
ditions of the last twenty or thirty years, 
during which it has been accustomed to 
sacrifice some of its opinions when they 
did not agree with those of the other 
House. My Lords, I venture to think 
| that the position of this House is such 
‘that it is impossible we should not be 
| compelled from time to time to re-consider 
our opinions upon great public questions. 
| It is quite clear, I think, seeing that one 











sensible to the honour and dignity of | House of Parliament is changed by elec- 


this House, and as long as I am a Mem- | tion while the other is not 80 changed, 
ber of it I desire that its honour and | they cannot continue to exist side by side 


dignity should be upheld. I ask you to 
consider whether it is not better to follow 
the advice of such men as my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and my noble Friend (Earl 


The Earl of Kimberley 


| 
| 


without differences between them spring- 
ing up. Under these circumstances, it 
|seems to me to be necessary that your 
| Lordships should give way to the clearly 
expressed decision of the country. [If it 
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were otherwise, this House would be 
supreme in the conduct of the national 
licy, and it seems to me not to be in the 
jeast degree inconsistent with the dignity 
of this House to admit that it does not 
ess that supremacy. It seems to me 
that the position of this House requires 
that your Lordships should consider 
what is the whole state of the case ; that 
you should consider the question itself 
on its own merits ; that you should con- 
sider it also in reference to the opinion of 
thecountry and to the opinion of the other 
House of Parliament. Feeling, as I do, 
that your Lordships will take this wise 
course, 1 have no fear of the conclusion 
to which this House may come. I am 
confident this Bill will pass in one form 
or other, either after having been modi- 
fied by your Lordships, or if it be passed 
without modification—in one form or 
other it will pass into law. And I believe 
that when the angry feelings which for 
the moment have been roused—not in 
this House, but out of the House—shall 
have passed away and this measure which 
has been agreed to—for I maintain it 
has been agreed to—by the people of 
England, from a desire to do a great 
act of justice to their Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, shall have passed, 
and you have severed the union be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Church of Ireland, you will have estab- 
lished another union far more precious 
—a union between the two peoples, a 
union of good-will and amity between 
England and Ireland which will be im- 
perishable, because it will be founded 
on just and impartial laws. 

Tue Bisnor or RIPON: My Lords, 
it is with the utmost diffidence that I 
venture to trespass for a few moments 
on your Lordships’ attention. Nothing 
but a sense of duty would induce me to 
do so, but this is a question on which it 
is impossible for me to give a silent 
vote. With the details of the measure 
under consideration I will not attempt 
to grapple ; partly because I look upon 

is as the proper stage to discuss its 
principle, but mainly because I deem 
it right frankly to confess that in my 
judgment that principle is so bad, that 


I despair of rendering the Bill a good | 
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ple of the Bill is the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church in 
Ireland ; and the primary objection 
which I entertain to it is, that it involves 
the assumption that it is no part of the 
duty of a Christian State to connect 
itself with the maintenance of Christian 
truth. Should this Bill become law, 
the State, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, will have disconnected itself 
altogether from religion. It will have 
virtually declared that all creeds are 
equally true or equaliy false ; that it will 
recognize none and have a preference for 
none. This conclusion I deprecate in 
the interest of the Church, but still 
more in the interest of the State itself. 
I believe there is a national as well as 
an individual responsibility. I am of opi- 
nion that nations as well as individuals 
are morally accountable, and that a 
nation cannot any more than an in- 
dividual ignore this responsibility with- 
out challenging the disfavour of God. 
If it be true—and we know it is true— 
that all power is from God, then I 
cannot see how it can be right for 
those in possession of power to ignore 
their sense of responsibility to Him 
from whom it is derived. And how, I 
would ask, is a State to manifest this 
responsibility except by connecting itself 
with some ecclesiastical organization ? 
Now, I for one, altogether deny that the 
principle on which that organization 
should depend is to be determined by 
the belief of the majority of the people. 
There are higher questions than that at 
issue. The question of truth ought, I 
contend, to be the supreme and para- 
mount consideration. : I believe it to be 
the duty of a Christian State in deter- 
mining the ecclesiastical organization 
with which it is to connect itself, to 
look mainly and chiefly to the question 
of religious truth. My Lords, this prin- 
ciple is recognized by the British Con- 
stitution. The Church is an integral 
portion of the State. It is inseparably 
connected with it. You cannot impair 
the position of the one without injuring 
that of the other. You cannot destroy 
the Church without pulling down the 
Constitution of which it forms a part. 
Notwithstanding, I may add, all that 


one by any manipulation of its details. | has been said on the subject, I enter- 
Thave listened in the course of this de-| tain the opinion that the principle of 


bate to several arguments against the | 


measure, and with most of those ar- 
guments I fully concur. The princi- 


this Bill is inconsistent with the Act 
of Union. It must, of course, be ad- 
mitted that it is competent to Parlia- 
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ment to repeal and alter laws which | of the Constitution. 
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By others it has 


itself has made. This is the case with | been termed—and I think rightly, 


reference to all ordinary Acts of Parlia- 


| revolutionary Bill ; but be that as it may, 


ment; but it seems to me that the case | few I presume will deny that it is a mea. 
is different when we are dealing with an | sure of vast importance. If that be so, I 


Act which has been passed for an ex- 
press purpose, and which has been rati- 
fied by a Treaty entered into between two 


independent nations. I, for one, hold that 


it is to be guilty of a breach of national 
faith and honour to ignore the con- 
ditions of a Treaty thus solemnly entered 
into — conditions without which that 
Treaty would never have been ratified. I 
concur, moreover, in the opinion that this 
measure is calculated to have an indirect 
effect on property. 
a difference between private and cor- 
porate property; but to ignore the un- 
disputed possession of 300 years is, in 


my opinion, to unsettle the security for 


all property, and therefore this Bill I 
think calculated to inflict a blow on the 
security of property of every kind. Upon 
this point I would quote the testimony 
of the late Mr. Anthony Richard Blake, 
a Roman Catholic layman, given on oath 
before a Parliamentary Committee. He 
said— 


‘**The Protestant Church is rooted in the Con- 
stitution; it is established by the fundamental 
laws of the realm; it is rendered, as far as the 
most solemn acts of the Legislature can render 
any institution, fundamental and perpetual ; it is 
so declared by the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. I think it could not now be 
disturbed without danger to the general securities 
we possess for liberty, property, and order ; with- 
out danger to all the blessings we derive from 
being under a lawful Government and a free Con- 
stitution. Feeling thus, the very conscienee 
which dictates to me a determined adherence to 
the Roman Catholic religion would dictate to me 
a determined resistance to any attempt to subvert 
the Protestant Establishment or wresting from 
the Church the possessions whicb the law has 
given it.” 


My Lords, I entertain another objection 
to this Bill, founded on what I conceive 
to be the probable effect of its passing 


into law. It has been called a great 
measure ; and [ think, notwithstanding 
what fell from my right rev. Brother 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) the other 
night, that it isa great measure. The 
noble Earl-who moved the second read- 
ing (Earl Granville) told us that it had 
engaged the most anxious labour and 
thought of the Government in its pre- 
paration. The noble Earl who moved 
its rejection (the Earl of Harrowby) 
spoke of it as striking at the very roots 


The Bishop of Ripon 


IT admit that there is 


cannot help feeling that we are entitled 
| to ask for some evidence to show that it 
will accomplish the end which its authors 
| propose to themselves—an end which 
{we all desire to see attained—the wel- 
| . . 
pug and prosperity of the sister coun- 
itry. Is this Bill, then, likely to pro. 
|mote the pacification of Ireland or to 
confer important benefits on that coun- 
try? My own conviction is that this 
Bill, if passed into law, will not have 
feather’s weight in producing content- 
ment and peace in Ireland. And in sw 
port of this view I would ask in what 
manner has it already been received by 
the Irish people? Has the notice of it 
been welcomed as an olive branch of 
peace, or has it not rather been received 
as furnishing matter for discord? Has 
not the discontent by which that un- 
happy country has so long been distracted 
been rather increased than diminished 
since the measure has been brought 
under the consideration of Parliament? 
Are your Loadships not all aware that 
the great grievance of Ireland, as pro- 
| claimed by the Roman Catholics of that 
country, is not the existence of the 
| Established Church, but the position of 
the land question, and that they say 
they will never be satisfied until that 
question is settled? I entertain another 
objection to this Bill, founded upon the 
inopportune period in which it seems to 
me to have been introduced. Among 
the many arguments employed in favour 
of this measure there is one that is fre- 
quently used — that the Established 
Church in Ireland has not discharged its 
missionary obligations, and that it has 
failed to perform the duties that devolve 
upon it with regard to the whole popula- 
tion of Ireland. I must say here that 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland have, as it appears to me, been 
most unfairly dealt with. If they con- 
fine themselves to ministering to the 
Protestant parishioners of their respec- 
tive parishes we are told that the Church 
has failed in discharging its missionary 
obligations; and if, on the other hand, 
they display any zeal in endeavouring 
to gain converts from among the Roman 
Catholics, they are immediately de- 
nounced as firebrands. And yet it must 
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within the cognizance of all your 
Lordships that there has been a remark- 
able revival of fervour and zeal among 
the Irish clergy of late years, showing 
itself in increased efforts for the conver- 
sion of the Roman Catholic population ; 
and I may go further and say, that these 
efforts have been attended with remark- 
able success. Having visited those por- 
tions of Ireland where these missionary 
efforts have been most vigorously and ac- 
tively carried forward, I can testify, from 
personal observation, to the reality, the 

uineness, and the extent of the work 
which is being accomplished. But we 
are not merely dependent for proof of 
this success upon Protestant testimony. 
The Nation, the organ of the intensely 
Irish party in the country, has itself 
borne testimony to this success. It says— 


“There can no longer be any question that the 
systematized proselytism has met with an immense 
success in Connaught and Kerry. It is true that 
the altars of the Catholic Church have been de- 
serted by thousands born and baptized in the 
ancient faith of Ireland. ‘Travellers who have 
recently visited the counties of Galway and Mayo 
report that the agents of that foul and abominable 
traffic "— 


These are the terms in which the Roman 
Catholic organs speak of the efforts of 
our clergy to promote the conversion of 
their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects— 
“are every day opening new schools of perver- 
sion, and are founding new churches for the ac- 
commodation of their purchased congregations. 
Witnesses more trustworthy than Sir Francis 
Head, Catholic Irishmen, who, grieved to behold 
the spread and success of the apostacy, tell us that 
the West of Ireland is deserting the ancient fold ; 
and that a class of Protestants, more bigoted and 
anti-Irish, if possible, than the followers of the 
old Establishment, is grown up from the recreant 
peasantry and their children.” 

We have then incontrovertible evidence 
of the fact that the Church in Ireland 
is making—and this with consider- 
able success—unparalleled exertions for 
the purpose of winning Roman Ca- 
tholies to the fold of the Established 
Church; and yet we are told as an ar- 
gument in support of this measure that 
the Irish Church has failed to discharge 
its missionary obligations. On these 
grounds I feel compelled consistently 
and conscientiously to oppose this mea- 
sure. Again, my Lords, this measure 
is reeommended by the plea of justice 
and of religious equality. There is one 
consideration with respect to this plea 
of justice which has occurred forci- 
bly to my mind in the course of this 
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debate. Justice is a high and a great 
principle. Now, if there is injustice in 
the existence of the Established Church 
in Ireland at the present moment, there 
must have been injustice in its estab- 
lishment at the time of the Union, and 
there must have been injustice in its 
continuance from the time of the Union 
down to the present moment. If this be 
so, how is it that the plea of justice has 
never been mooted before? It is not 
that Ireland has been neglected in the 
deliberations of British statesmen. It 
is not that Ireland has not had its full 
share in the consideration of Parliament. 
Statesmen, the most sagacious, and far- 
seeing, have from time to time consi- 
dered the necessities of Ireland. Ireland 
has given rise to questions which have, 
I believe, on more than one occasion de- 
cided the fate of Governments ; it has oc- 
cupied the anxious attention of numbers 
of those who have been called to the helm 
of the Constitution. Are we to suppose 
that they have not been far-sighted 
enough to see the injustice if it existed, 
or are we to admit—a supposition which 
is still more untenable—that if they did 
perceive the injustice, they were unwil- 
ling to interfere to redress the grievance ? 
But I take the testimony of a Roman 
Catholic on this point; and, according 
to him, I think it is conclusive that, in 
the opinion of some enlightened Roman 
Catholics, there is in reality no such in- 
justice. Dr. Slevin, a Roman Catholic 
Professor at Maynooth, in his evidence 
before the Commissioners of Education, 
in 1826, said— 

“I consider that the present possessors of 
Church property in Ireland, of whatever descrip- 
tion they may be, have a just title to it. They 
have been bond fide possessors of it for all the 
time required by any law for prescription ; even 
according to the pretensions of the Church of 
Rome, which require 100 years.” 

Another plea is that of religious equality. 
The noble Earl who has recently spoken 
told us that the key to the whole ques- 
tion was the one word ascendancy. I 
would not on any consideration utter a 
single harsh or unkind word with re- 
spect to my Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. Iam not conscious of entertain- 
ing an unkind feeling towards them, or 
of having, at any time, uttered against 
them an uncharitable word. Tolera- 
tion I would have to the utmost. I be- 
lieve toleration is a great Christian prin- 
ciple, and that to exercise toleration is 
the duty of a Christian State as well as 
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of a Christian Church ; but equality as 
between Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants you cannot possibly have. It is 
not in the essence of Roman Catholi- 
ism. It is not in the essence of Protes- 
tantism. Between the two, there is an 


that the Roman Catholics entertain fun- 
damental errors, and the Church of Rome 
hurls her anathemas against Protestants 
for repudiating that which she maintains 
to be fundamental. The effect of this 
measure, should it be passed, will be to 
produce, not religious equality, but Ro- 
mish ascendancy. I believe no other 
result would follow this measure than 
to give to Rome the ascendancy in Ire- 
land, and therefore the very evil of which 
the noble Earl complains would exist 
even if this Bill were passed into law. 
I will not touch upon another and very 
important question—the verdict of the 
country with regard to this measure— 
beyond saying that I concur with those 
who have said that they are not satisfied 
that the verdict of the country has been 
pronounced upon this particular Bill. I 
will go even further than this. It is 
my honest conviction that there is a 
change coming about in the feeling of 
the country at large with respect to this 
particular Bill; and, although a taunt 
was thrown out the other evening with 
regard to what have been called the 
tumultuous assemblages which have been 
convened with regard to this measure, I 
cannot forbear from saying that in that 
part of the country with which I am offi- 
cially connected, and especially in the 
great towns of the West Riding of York- 
shire, I have satisfactory evidence that 
there has been a great change in the 
feeling with regard to this Bill—a change 
expressed not in noise or tumult, but in 
calm, clear, and unwavering utterances 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment ; 
and it is my conviction that if your 
Lordships reject this Bill on the second 
reading, and it be submitted to the 
country for further investigation and 
consideration, the verdict of the coun- 
try will ultimately confirm and approve 
the decision of your Lordships. [I lis- 
tened with eager attention to the able 
speech of the noble Earl who addressed 
the House at the opening of the de- 
bate on Tuesday evening (Earl Grey), 
when he endeavoured to show. that 
it was our duty to accept the second 


reading of this Bill and then try and 
The Bishop of Ripon 
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improve it in Committee. If this were 
merely a question of political expe. 
diency, involving no higher considera. 
tions—if there were no moral questions 
mixed up with it—I might feel disposed 


| to accept that advice; but believing as 
impassable gulf. We Protestants hold | 


I do that it involves moral considera. 
tions of the highest importance, I can. 
not consent to make political expediency 
my guide in preference to what I be- 
lieve to be morally right. Believing, as 
I in my conscience do, that this Bill is 
not called for by any claim of justice 
to Ireland — believing that it will not 
confer any lasting benefit upon that 
distracted and unhappy portion of the 
United Empire—believing that it will 
prove a blow to Protestantism and a 
triumph to Romanism — believing that 
it will exasperate the Protestant popu- 
lation without conciliating the Roman 
Catholic population — believing, fur- 
ther, that it will necessarily be the pre- 
cursor to other measures still more 
disastrous to the Church and the Con- 
stitution—believing that the adoption of 
this measure would amount to a national 
sin, and that what is morally wrong can 
never be politically right—I must enter 
my protest against the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND: My 
Lords, the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby), in addressing your Lordships 
this evening, spoke of the great sense 
of responsibility under which he la- 
boured in dealing with this question; 
and I can assure your Lordships that I 
deeply feel that same sense of duty to 
which so many noble Lords have given 
expression during the course of this de- 
bate. My Lords, the first point that 
naturally arises is connected with that 
voluntary principle which this Bill is to 
establish. I will frankly confess that, 
under ordinary circumstances, I am not 
in favour of that principle. It is not a 
principle that — in any other part 
of Europe, and I do not stand up as its 
defender. It does not appear to me that 
it would be well to establish it in Eng- 
land, or that it would work adequately 
here. On the contrary, I consider that 
to introduce it into this country would 
be almost equivalent to establishing a 
condition of national irreligion. But Ire- 
land is differently situated, and we have 
too much reason to know that there is 
no other remedy for her unhappy condi- 
tion but this. The right rev. Prelate 
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who has just addressed your Lordships 
(the Bishop of Ripon) said that we 
must deal with this question as one of 
right or wrong, of religion or irreligion, 
and not as one of expediency or states- 
manship. He argued that it can never 
gue for a Protestant country to le- 


te in favour of the Roman Catholic 
urch, and he called upon all Protest- 
ants, for that reason, to rally round the 
standard of those who desired the de- 
feat of the Bill. But it seems to me 
that in dealing with this question we 
must take into consideration the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves. It 
cannot be decided on such grounds as 
those urged by the right rev. Prelate. 
We must remember that the great ma- 
jority of the population of Ireland is 
ne Catholic, and that if the power 
of government were placed in their hands 
the Roman Catholic religion would be 
established there to-morrow. Nor can 
we forget that they were originally in 
ssion of the endowments of the 
testant Church—though, of course, I 

do not include the gifts subsequently 
presented to it by Protestants. I confess 
that, so far am I from objecting to the 
Bill that it goes too far, my only appre- 
hension is that it does not go far enough, 
and that it will not satisfy the Roman 
Catholics. I freely acknowledge that I 
myself should have advocated a very 
different measure were it practicable. I 
know the country would not consent to 
any proposal for the division of the ec- 
clesiastical funds between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants—though I 
cannot help thinking that such a pro- 
posal would be in accordance with the 
natural course of justice. It is the one 
that I have always been in favour of, 
and that received the support of the 
noble Earl at the table (Earl Russell), 
of the noble Earl on the cross-Benches 
(Earl Grey), of Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Hallam, and of almost all the most 
eminent statesmen until within a recent 
riod. If I now give my consent to a 
ill departing from that principle it is 
only because I feel that it is not practi- 
cable at the present moment. I am not 
sure that something of the kind may 
not be adopted hereafter. In saying 
this, I do not pretend to defend all parts 
ofthe Bill. It is not my affair to do so, 
nor would it be in my power. There 
are details which I think may be most 
advantageously amended. It seems to 
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me that the glebe houses ought to be 
given to the Protestant proprietors for 
the use of the Protestant clergy. I 
think they are entitled tothem. But I 
am afraid your Lordships will hardly 
agree with me when I go further and 
say that I would even give glebe houses 
to the Roman Catholics for their priests. 
That course, it seems to me, would be 
right and proper, and one to which they 
would themselves offer no objection. We 
know that any scheme of general en- 
dowment would be repudiated by them, 
and they would refuse a grant of money ; 
but glebe houses come under a different 
category, and I believe they would ac- 
leept them. I had a conversation last 
autumn with a very distinguished fo- 
reigner, who is, in some degree, how- 
ever, connected by marriage with Ire- 
land, and who is capable of taking an 
impartial view of the present controversy. 
I believe that he holds what are called 
Ultramontane opinions. Speaking espe- 
cially of the people of Tipperary, he 
frankly told me that they felt a great 
distrust of England, and he did not 
think that it had at all diminished, but 
still existed in all its original force. He 
also told me that this Bill would not 
satisfy the Irish Roman Catholics. He 
was strongly of that opinion. But one 
thing he thought might have a good 
effect. The Roman Catholic priests would 
not accept money, because it would tend 
to injure their influence over their pa- 
rishioners if they did so; and, besides, 
they had pledged themselves too strongly 
againstit. But he believed thatthey would 
accept, in certain cases, the glebe houses, 
with a portion of the land attaching to 
them. I should very much like to see such 
a provision introduced into the Bill; for 
otherwise the objection which, at some 
future time, will be taken to it will be 
this—that it does nothing for the Roman 
Catholics. Nor do I think it would be 
any violation of the principle on which 
the Bill was introduced. I do not refer 
to the compensation to Maynooth. Ob- 
jection has been taken to the compensa- 
tion to Maynooth being paid out of the 
funds of the Irish Church ; and I believe 
that, in strictness, that provision is hardly 
consistent with the principle of the Bill. 
But I do not object to it—the matter 
rests on different und. Maynooth 
was originally established and endowed, 
in order to provide the Roman Catholic 
priests of Ireland with the means of a 
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good education at home, and to prevent 
their seeking it on the Continent at a 
time when very revolutionary doctrines 
were abroad. Everyone who knows the 
immense influence exercised by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen in Ireland must 
feel that the establishment of Maynooth 
for that purpose was a wise and states- 
man-like measure, and the compensation 
agg by the Bill is certainly not too 
arge. But the time must come when 
the question will take a wider range. 
There will be a very considerable surplus 
after all the claims arising from dises- 
tablishmentand disendowment have been 
met, and the best method of appro- 
priating it is a question that must give 
rise to much controversy. Well, the 
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pracfice. In the present case the ne. 
cessity for the alienation of the property 
of the Church arises on public grounds, 
Now, I will not say one word against 
the clergy of the Irish Church whom it 
is thus proposed to disendow. I believe 
|that nothing can be more exemplary 
than their lives and characters; nothi 

more unfortunate than the position in 
which, from no fault of their own, they 
have found themselves placed. They 
are called fanatics and disturbers of the 
peace if they attempt to proselytize; 
lukewarm and time-servers if they do 
not. They are in a false position, and 
one that is full of difficulties ; and I 
hope this Bill will release them from it. 
No doubt, in the first instance, the ma- 





Bill proposes to appropriate a large sum | nagement and organization of the dis- 
to reformatories, lunatic asylums, and | established Church will be no light 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. | matter. The Bill does not proceed upon 
Now, the noble Earl who moved the re- | the assumption that Protestantism is to 


jection of the Bill said that the manner 
of appropriation proposed in the Bill 
had been suggested by the Liberation 
Society. I believe he was quite wrong 
in that opinion. I am not in the confi- 


dence of the Cabinet; but, on referring 
to the debates that took place on the 
Church Temporalities Act, I found a 
speech of Mr. O’Connell, in which he 


recommended precisely that plan of ap- 

ropriation which is contained in this 

ill. Ofcourse, Mr. O’Connell did not 
foresee that any part of it could be given 
to the Roman Catholic Church, and he 
suggested specifically that the surplus 
funds of the Irish Church might be ap- 
propriated to lunatic asylums, reforma- 
tories, and similar institutions. I be- 
lieve that the Government obtained from 
that speech the scheme which they have 
embodied in the Bill. It has been ob- 
jected that the measure will have the 
effect of appropriating to secular pur- 
poses property that has been devoted to 


| be extinguished in Ireland, on the con- 
trary, it provides for the organization of 
a new Church Body. I have spoken to 
several Irishmen, especially conversant 
with those districts, as to the effect of 
the Bill in Connaught, Leinster, and 
Munster. I believe that the effect will 
be that the Protestants will go to the 
North of Ireland more than ever, and 
that Ulster will become more intensely 
Protestant, while the other parts of Ire- 
land will become more intensely Roman 
Catholic. I regret there are no means 
of supporting convocations in the Pro- 
testant parts of Ireland, but it is im- 
possible that any Establishment can be 
maintained for the sake of a very few in- 
dividuals scattered over very large dis- 
tricts widely separated from each other. 
We must consider the question as a 
whole. I am now only speaking of 
going into Committee, and I support 
the second reading of this Bill as the 
only means of putting an end to this 





the service of God. Now, I confess that | agitating question. Without indulging 
I feel a great dislike to the alienation of |in any menace, I think your Lordships 
any property from religious uses. But, | will place yourselves in a false position 
on the other hand, we are entitled to say |if you reject the measure, which you 
that the argument furnished on the as- | cannot eventually by any possibility put 
sumption that it is sacrilege to do so has| off. What advantages do the noble 
been fairly disposed of. Even in the| Lords opposite propose to gain by the 
Roman Catholic Church property con-| rejection of this Bill? I believe that we 
ferred for religious purposes may be| shall incur great odium by so doing, 
otherwise applied after the lapse of 199 | and I am one of those who think—not- 
years; and we know that that Church , withstanding what has been said by the 
has always been singularly tenacious of | right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Ripon) 
its possessions, and little disposed to ac- | of what he knew had taken place in the 
cept innovations either of doctrine or| North Riding of Yorkshire—TI do not 
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jeve that any ch of such a cha- 
- has come ome feelings of the 
ple of the country at large, likely to 
induce them to make any considerable 
alteration in the character of the House 
of Commons in the event of another 
election. I am ready to admit that at 
many of the late elections the results 
did not turn solely upon the Irish Church 
question, but that many hon. Members 
were elected on general Liberal prin- 
ciples ; but the Irish Church question was 
y explained to the constituencies, and 
disestablishment and disendowment was 
the election “‘cry.”’ No doubt some ex- 
ed a larger and some a smaller mea- 
sure of disendowment than that pro- 
by the Bill; and it would be most 
unfortunate that this House should come 
into collision with the other House of 
Parliament in its first Session on a ques- 
tion of grave importance, and which has 
—_ the other House after having | 
mn submitted to the people. I have 
already stated that, whilst I intend to 
yote for the second reading of the Bill, I 
do not concur in many of its details, and 
I shall be prepared to vote against them 
in Committee. I therefore ask your 
Lordships not to commit the error of 
throwing out this Bill on the second 
reading, and thereby raise a quarrel be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament, 
and lose the opportunity we now possess 
of introducing into it such Amendments 
as we might think expedient and con- 
sistent with the Bill. It would, in my 
opinion, be a grievous error to do so; 
and, speaking in the interest of those 
who oppose the Bill, I think it would be, 
under the present circumstances, a most 
unwise course not to assent to its second 
reading. 
Lorp REDESDALE: My Lords, after 
the remarks I have made on former oc- 
casions in reference to this subject, I 
trust I may be permitted to offer a few 
observations upon the general question. 
And, in the first place, my Lords, I will 
refer to the point which has been alluded 
to so strongly—namely, the effect which 
the decision of the other House of Par- 
liament on this Bill ought to have upon 
your Lordships. It is impossible, in 
dealing with this point, not to bear in 
mind the allusions which have been 
made to what has taken place on former 
oecasions, when differences of opinion 
have arisen between the two Houses of 
Parliament. Reference has been made 
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to what occurred at the time of the Re- 
form question in 1832. I would, in the 
first place, ask your Lordships to recol- 
lect the total difference between that 
time and the present— between that 
question and the one before the House 
now—and to bear in mind what was the 
course of proceeding in Parliament for 
many years after the time of the passing 
of the Reform Act. The Reform ques- 
tion had been before the country cer- 
tainly for half-a-century—in fact, it had 
been a debated question fc: many years, 
until at last the feeling of the country be- 
came so strong that those who remember 
those times must admit that they never 
saw the country so unanimous upon any 
subject as upon that. A dissolution 
had taken place; and not only had the 
large constituencies returned in over- 
whelming numbers, but even many of 
the smaller and condemned boroughs 
returned Members pledged to the sup- 
port of the measure. The Bill having 
been rejected in 1831, was re-intro- 
duced in the next Session, and having 
passed the Lower House, came up to 
your Lordships’ House and received a 
second reading; but an Amendment 
being proposed, there was a majority 
against the Government. The Govern- 
ment consequently resigned. The Con- 
servatives were at that time unable and 
therefore declined to form a Govern- 
ment, and the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
then at the head of the Government, re- 
mained in power and announced that 
it was necessary that the Bill should be 
carried. The country had pronounced 
for ‘‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill,” and consequently 
further opposition to the Bill was with- 
drawn, and it was allowed to pass in the 
shape in which it came up to this House. 
If it had not been allowed to pass the 
country would have come to a dead-lock. 
But we must remember what the cir- 
cumstances of the case were. One 
House of Parliament, convened expressly 
for the consideration of the question, 
stood self-condemned, and condemned 
in the opinion of the country; and, as 
was well-known and avowed, the opinion 
of the Sovereign was in favour of the 
measure. Therefore, two of the con- 
stitutional powers of the State were 
of one way of thinking on the matter. 
But how stands the case with respect to 
the question we have now to deal with? 
In the first place, it is a question of one 
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year old. It is a very difficult question, 
as will have been seen in the course of 
the debate; it is one upon which I be- 
lieve the country at large is but slightly 
informed. No decided opinion has yet 
been formed on it; and I am convinced, 
that whatever opinion had been formed 
at the time of the election, that opinion 
has been greatly changed. No one, I 
believe, is prepared to say that it is not 
the case. 4 eg not pretend to say to 
what extent that change has taken place, 
but I maintain that, to a certain extent, 
it has occurred. Therefore, my Lords, 
I say that it is a perfectly legitimate 
action of this House to give the country 
further time, and a further ee ye 
of considering this question. It is not 
one that should be decided in a hurry. 
It is one upon which the country has a 
perfect right to have a longer time to 
mature its opinion. I next wish to di- 
rect your Lordships’ attention to the 
proceedings in Parliament and in the 
country since the time of the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832. It has 


been supposed that because this House 
yielded to the almost unanimous opinion 
of the country and of the House of Com- 
mons, it had lost character in the public 
mind, and that its power and efficiency 


as a legislative body had been seriously 
impaired. But that I utterly deny. From 
the period of 1833 down to 1841, when 
the Ceamevalive party came into power, 
supported by a large majority in the 
House of Commons, this House exer- 
cised a more important, a more decided, 
and a more independent legislative ac- 
tion than at, quien, any other period 
of its existence. Take, for canghe, the 
proceedings in Parliament on the Appro- 

riation Clause and the payment of tithes 
in Ireland. Now, my Lasts permit me 
to say that the tithe question was a very 
much more important one for the peace 
of Ireland than that before us. It was 
one upon which the peace of the two 
religions depended to a degree not to be 
compared with its dependence upon the 
present Bill. It was said that 25 per 
cent of the tithes were given to the land- 
lords, but that was in return for their 
undertaking the trouble and risk of 
collecting them; and it must be recol- 
lected that the Church was a gainer by 
it. She got more by that arrangement 
than when she collected the tithes her- 
self. She was therefore willing to sa- 
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compromise. That was a very im. 
portant question, but it was not settled 
in one year; it took five or six years, 
if I am not mistaken, to settle it. Let 
us see what occurred at the time. Ig 
1835 the Government of the day went 
out—that is to say, the King changed his 
Administration. Sir Robert Peel formed 
a new Government, and there was a new 
election. Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
did not stand, and the opposed to 
him came in and sondl-an the Appro- 
riation Clause; and thesecond Reformed 
arliament supported them in sending 
up the Bill with the ag mer Clause 
to this House. Your Lordships stil] 
rejected what — gong as an in- 
justice; and at len e Appropri 
Se Clause was mA yore 
— has been maintained until 
this day. I say, therefore, my Lords, 
that we have a right to give, and it 
is our duty to give time to the coun- 
try to reflect upon a measure of this 
great importance. There was also an- 
other measure of great importance. The 
English municipal corporations having 
been re-formed, a measure was brought 
forward, in 1836, for the reform of the 
Trish corporations. This House was 
perfectly willing to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the measure; but there 
were details which they considered objec- 
tionable, and Amendments were accord- 
ingly introduced which the House of 
Commons would not accept, and so the 
Bill was thrown out. e same thi 
occurred in 1837, 1838, and in 1839. 
At length, in 1840, a great many of the 
objectionable clauses having been with- 
drawn, the Bill was assented to, after 
Amendments had been introduced in 
the House of Lords, several of which 
were to by the House of Com- 
mons raconference. This, I think, 
is the strongest possible a that the 
creation of Peers, merely because this 
House had exercised its legislative func- 
tions, would be the most unconstitutional 
act that could be proposed. My Lords, 
if a Government having gained a ma- 
jority and come into P pod is not able 
in one year to carry all the measures it 
desires, and then is to exercise a posi- 
tive control over this House through the 
Sovereign, the whole use of this House 
would be gone—all its independence 
would be at an end for ever. The 
cases I have cited show that your Lord- 
ships, after yielding as you did in 1832, 
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so far from losing power as a legislative 
body, exercised its power and influence 
in the strongest possible manner, and 
in a sense advantageous to the country. 
And what was the result? It no doubt 
took about ten years’ time for the coun- 
to come round to the Conservative 
; but, in 1841, they came into power 
with a large and overwhelming majority. 
I will now proceed to consider the merits 
of the Bill. To the measure itself my 
first objection that I take is the consti- 
ieticaal objection that it is a destruction 
of the existing Constitution by an abso- 
lute extinction of one of the Estates of 
the realm in Ireland. My Lords, it is 
highly important to recollect that the 
Established Church is one of the Estates 
of the realm both as regards its pro 
and its status. And posal + Pith 
this objection, there is a matter that 
iarly affects the privileges of this 
ouse. The 13th clause of the Bill 
declares coolly and off-hand that no 
Prelate shall be qualified to sit in the 
House as such after the Ist of January, 
1871. My Lords, upon the highest au- 
thorities—upon such authorities as Black- 
stone—I assert that the other House of 
Parliament has no authority, and, prac- 
tically speaking, ought not to have the 
power, to originate any such clause, as 
that persons who have once been sum- 
moned to this House should no longer 
retain their seats. The question of pri- 
vilege raised by this clause is one of the 
most important character—one which I 
think it my duty to bring to the notice 
of the House, and an infringement of 
your Lordships’ privileges, which it is 
duty to resist and protest against. 
say that, even supposing the principle 
of disestablishment were to be carried, 
the present Irish Prelates ought not to 
be removed from this House. Moreover, 
Ishould desire to have a provision in- 
troduced into the Bill which should se- 
cure the continuance of the representa- 
tion of the Irish Church in this House, 
in the event of certain arrangements in 
regard to the appointment of Bishops 
being agreed to, and the Crown being 
advised to summon them. That is to 
say, that as each see became vacant the 
Church authority in the diocese should 
recommend three persons to the Crown, 
from whom the Orown should nominate 
one. And I should be disposed to couple 
this provision with a similar provision with 
regard to the Roman Catholic Church, 
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if they would adopt the same principle 
that I have suggested for the Church 
Body — that of recommending three 

rsons to the Crown, of whom the 

wn should select one. To these Pre- 
lates, so selected and nominated by the 
Crown, seats might then be given in this 
House. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops ? 

Lorp ESDALE: Yes, I am not 
for levelling up in any other way; but 
in point of honour and privilege, I would 
be willing to do so. And, I believe, that 
the introduction of Roman Catholic 
Bishops in that manner would not only 
be advantageous to the liberty of Irish 
Roman Catholics themselves, but would 
have a tendency to raise the character 
of the Roman Catholic clergy—espe- 
cially in the higher ranks. That, how- 
ever, is only a disgression, for I hope 
that no opportunity will arise of intro- 
ducing Amendments into this Bill. As 
to property, I entirely agree that there 
is a distinction between corporate and 
private property. There are many kinds 
of corporate property; there is Church 
property, the property of Colleges, of 
municipal corporations, of city com- 
panies, and others, but to all the rights 
of property belong ; and if the doctrine 
laid down by this Bill that the State can 
lay claim to it at any time is admitted to 
be sound, corporate property no longer 
stands upon a very secure basis. But 
the fact of the Church of Ireland being 
one of the Estates of the realm makes a 
greater difference in regard to its founda- 
tion from that of any other property. 
Property, whether of corporations or of 
individuals, has always been viewed and 
treated as property. And Parliament, 
when it has interfered even with corpora- 
tion property, has only done so for the 
purpose of regulating it, so as to render 
it more beneficial for the purposes to 
which it was meant to be applied. 
Some short time ago, I moved for a Re- 
turn of any Acts of Parliament which 
would afford a precedent for this Bill in 
their method of. dealing with property— 
that is to say, confiscating it without any 
allegation of Py aro Ygery by the 
body to whom it belonged, of its being 
dangerous or mischievous in its present 
application, or of the purpose for which 
it was originally provided having ceased 
to exist. These are the only grounds, 
as far as I know, on which corporate 
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property has been dealt with differently 
m other property in this House. But, 
my Lords, practically it was admitted, on 
behalf of the Government, that no Act 
of Parliament could be cited as a prece- 
dent for this Bill. The result, therefore, 
is that this Bill is entirely new in its 
character, and that character is a revo- 
lutionary one. Two or three doctrines 
are laid down in the measure which I 
think are highly dangerous. You pre- 
serve private endowments; but you say 
that those derived from the Crown are 
not to be considered private endow- 
ments. I should like to know how 
many noble Lords’ property depends 
upon any other foundation than grants 
from the Crown. At the time when the 
Crown made these grants, whether to 
individuals or to the Church, the pro- 
perty granted was considered in the 
same light as if the grant had been 
made by an individual; and I must say, 
according to the doctrine that whatever 
came from the Crown then is, in these 
times, to be considered as in a different 
light from what came from a private in- 
dividual might lead, and may lead, to 
this conclusion—that Woburn should be 
turned into a lunatic asylum. To turn 
now to another question involved in this 
measure, much of what I should other- 
wise desire to have said with regard to 
the Coronation Oath has been anticipa- 
ted by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby). I think it improbable that any- 
one can look at what is going on in this 
country without seeing that in popular 
estimation immense importance is at- 
tached to the Coronation Oath. In the 
Petition presented by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Abercorn) the other even- 
ing from a meeting in Ireland, stated to 
have been attended by 80,000 persons, 
the question of the Coronation Oath was 
distinctly introduced. At the great 
meeting in Manchester, at which cer- 
tainly more than 100,000 persons—some 
say 200,000—were present, reference 
was again made to the Oath, which vast 
bodies of persons throughout the country 
certainly regard as a binding declara- 
tion. I will only say for myself that if 
I had taken an oath that I would, to the 
utmost of my power, maintain the Pro- 
testant Church established by law, and 
would ears to the Bishops and 
clergy of that Church all their property, 
rights, and privileges, and if Th fur- 
ther taken an oath like that taken by 
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the Sovereign of this country in con. 
nection with the Act of ie per 
to maintain inviolate the settlement of 
the United Churches of England and 
Treland—I could not assent to this Bill; 
and I believe the majority of your Lord- 
ships, — in like circumstances, would 
be of the same opinion. Some persons 
have said that, from delicacy to the Sove- 
reign, we ought not to have raised this 
question. I hold, on the contrary, that 
out of delicacy to the Sovereign this 
question should be raised and insisted 
upon. I do not know what Her Ma- 
jesty’s opinion on this subject, or on the 
subject of the Coronation Oath, may be, 
nor will I even suppose what it may be; 
but I state what my own feeling would 
be, and I say it is a matter of delicacy 
towards the Sovereign to declare that 
this question is one of very great im- 

rtance, and one, therefore, which Her 

ajesty’s servants are specially bound 
to attend to. We had an illustration of 
this necessity the other evening on the 
last occasion that I brought forward this 
subject. The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies told me—“ Oh, 
but you know the Oath taken as to the 
Act of Union with Scotland only refers 
to the Presbyterian Church; it has no- 
thing whatever to do with Ireland.” But 
I say that the Act of Union with Seot- 
land referred directly to the Irish Church. 
The noble Earl evidently was not aware 
that the 25th Article of the Act of 
Union directly referred to Ireland and 
to the settlement of the Church in that 
country. It incorporates ‘‘an Act for 
securing the Church of England as by 
law established,” which provides that 
every Sovereign at his or her Corona- 
tion shall take and subscribe an Oath to 
maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the Church of England 
within the Kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, and in the Act of Union itis 
further enacted that— 

“This Act and the matters therein contained 
shall be for ever holden and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental and essential part of the Treaty of Union 
between the two Kingdoms.” 


It is impossible, therefore, looking at 
these things, for any body to say that they 
should be done away with by a sort of 
side-wind, and by a clause in an Act of 
Parliament which has no reference to it 
whatever. And so with to both of 
the Acts of Union between the two coun- 
tries. Supposing this Bill to become law, 
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itwould be extremely important that some 
direct notice should be taken of those 
Acts. Not one word is said about them 
in the Preamble of the Bill; the thing 
js done only in a small and indirect man- 
ner; and that is the way in which a 
ve and important matter is treated. 
There are some other points upon which 
I wish to have a distinct expression of 
opinion from Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I want to know, for instance, 
what the Government intend to do in re- 
to the Articles of Union with Scot- 

land. If the Act remains as it stands 
future Sovereigns of this country will 
be bound at their coronation to take 
an oath which requires them to main- 
tain the settlement of the Church of 
England in Ireland. Now, how are 
they to take such an oath when the 
settlement to which that oath refers 
is destroyed ? What will be the effect if 
this Bill passes and no alteration be 
made upon the oaths to which I have 
been referring ? Why, all future Sove- 
reigns will have to swear to maintain 
what no longer exists. Some people 
will say that in that case the oath itself 
had better be abolished. I believe that 
the Government have omitted dealing 
with the Acts of Union in connection 


with this Bill because they never thought 
of examining what are the precise pro- 
visions contained in those Acts. 

Icome next to the Coronation Oath. It 
has been ro ow to be proved that that 


Oath does not bind the Sovereign in her 
legislative capacity. Now, I believe we 
must all admit that the intention of an 
oath, and the manner in which it is in- 
tended that that oath should be binding, 
can most correctly be gathered from the 
intention of its framers. And here I 
regret to say that Lord Macaulay, in 
treating this subject historically, is in- 
correct in his statement of what took 
place in Parliament upon the occasion 
when the Oath was drawn up. That 
historian declares that Parliament never 
intended that the Oath should bind the 
Sovereign in his legislative capacity. 
Now, in the records of the debates which 
took place on the occasion I am referring 
to it is decidedly shown that the Oath was 
held to so bind the Sovereign. What fell 
from individuals of little note upon this 
matter is of comparatively trifling im- 
portance ; but the opinion expressed by 
&man so great and well-known as Lord 
Somers must be accepted as coming 
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from an authority. The question which 
was debated at that time was whether 
the words of the Oath should run as 
they now stand—namely, that the Sove- 
reign should swear ‘that he would to 
the utmost of his power maintain the 
Protestant Church as by law estab- 
lished,” or whether the words should be 
added ‘‘is or shall be by law established” 
—the object being to prevent the Crown 
being bound by the Oath so strictly that 
it could not even make an alteration in 
a matter of discipline while the words 
were ‘as by law established,” and not 
‘‘as shall be by law established.” Mr. 
Somers, in discussing the subject, said 
he was for the introduction of the quali- 
fying words, and why ?—“‘ out of a great 
regard for the Legislature.” at 
could that mean, unless the words of 
the Oath as they stood would bind the 
Sovereign in his legislative capacity? 
And Mr. Somers further observed — 
‘‘He who consents to take away does 
not maintain.” Can any language be 
stronger than that? It is the very 
case of this Bill, for the Oath is to main- 
tain, and the Bill is to take away. 
Lord Macaulay misquoted the matter 
in order to be enabled to say that it was 
the intention of Parliament at the time 
that the Oath should not bind the Sove- 
reign in his legislative capacity. In par- 
ticular Lord Macaulay quoted a small 
os of the speech of Sir Thomas 
e. Sir Thomas Lee objected to a 
proviso excepting alterations of the dis- 
cipline of the Church, and matters 
purely of that sort, on the just ground 
that the proviso by specifying those 
particulars would tie up the Crown 
more strongly in other matters. Lord 
Macaulay quotes the part of Sir Thomas 
Lee’s speech in which he objects to 
the proviso, but he omits what he said 
in the earlier part. Sir Thomas Lee had 
voted on the former occasion for the words 
which Somers desired to insert; and in 
the opening of his speech in which he 
was objecting to this Amendment, he 
said he had previously supported the 
addition of those words, because it ap- 
ared to him that ‘‘the Act did too much 
ind the Legislature.” It is clear that 
all who then took part in the debates 
understood that the Oath was binding 
on the Sovereign in his legislative capa- 
city; and, certainly, the object of the 
Oath was for the very purpose of pre- 
venting the introduction of any measure 
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for the destruction of the Church. It 
was binding on the Sovereign; and the 
Ministers of the Crown ought likewise 
to pay due respect to what were the ob- 
ligations which it imposed on the Sove- 
reign, and also to what may be the feel- 
ings of the Sovereign in the matter. I 
<i. in fact, that if Her Majesty is 
called upon to give her Assent to the 
measure now before your Lordships for 
the destruction of the Irish Church, the 
impression on the part of a majority of 
the people of this country will be that 
Her Majesty has been called upon to for- 
swear herself. 

The next point to which I wish to 
direct attention is that this Bill involves, 
in a great degree, the abandonment of 
the cause of Protestantism, Protestant- 
ism is an essential part of the existing 
Constitution ; and it is essential for the 
maintenance of that element of the Con- 
stitution that there should exist in all 
parts of the kingdom a Church which 
professes that form of religion. It is 


impossible, in my opinion, not to see 
that if you abolish the Protestant Church 
of Ireland, you inflict a very heavy blow 
upon the Protestant population of that 
country, and leave a large number spread 


over the country without any religious 
advice or services. Now, will the blow 
which this measure will give be confined 
to Ireland? Disestablishment in Ireland 
would be soon followed by disestablish- 
ment in England, and, therefore, this 
measure will inflict a heavy blow on Pro- 
testantism. If it is passed, you will find 
that that Constitution in this country 
which has been the great support of reli- 
gious liberty, and the great antagonist of 
Romanism, has been more or less under- 
mined; and the evil consequences which 
will ensue to the cause of Protestantism 
will be felt, not only here, but through- 
out Europe, and, indeed, all over the 
world. 

There is another point to which I wish 
for a moment to direct the attention of 
your Lordships. A right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of St. David’s) expressed 
his belief the other evening that Parlia- 
ment might, without any violation of 
the Divine Law, apply Church property 
to secular purposes. But I find what 
seems to me to be the direct contrary 
principle laid down in a passage of 
Scripture, in which one of the prophets 
of the old law, speaking in the name of 
the Lord, says— 
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“Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed 
Me, and ye say wherein have we robbed Thee ? In 
tithes and offerin, Ye are cursed with a curse; 
Ye have robbed Me, even this whole nation,” 


Now, there is a distinct declaration that 
“tithe,” that which is given to the 
Church, was given to God, and that 
taking it away is robbing God. “Ye 
are cursed with a curse ; ye have robbed 
Me.” My Lords, I vote inst this 
Bill, because I would not have that curse 
upon myself or upon this nation. I be- 
lieve we have no right to take away that 
which is devoted to God; and we can 
never prosper if such a curse is pro- 
nounced upon us. 

My Lords, I have examined this ques- 
tion very carefully ; I have gone into it 
very deeply, and I believe the more it 
is investigated the more important will 
it appear.: It may not be a question 
which we consider deeply when engaged 
in active political conflict, but the time 
must come when the question will no 
longer be—‘‘ How can I serve my 
or show my devotion to it ?”’ but, rather— 
** How have I served my Sovereign, my 
country, and my God?” I believe the 
reflections of that supreme hour upon 
the actions of this moment will be most 
bitter to those who, by ae this 
measure, have disregarded the Divine 
warning against the spoliation of the pro- 
perty of the Church. 

Tue Dvuxe or DEVONSHIRE: 
Though I have for many years had 
the honour of a seat in your Lordships’ 
House, it is very rarely indeed that I 
have addressed you; and I believe on 
no occasion have I done so when the 
question was of so much importance as 
that now under consideration. Your 
Lordships, therefore, may well under- 
stand that I only rise with t relue- 
tance, and be sure that I shall stand but 
a short time in the way of the many 
other noble Lords who are anxious to 
address you, and who are able to address 

ou much more effectively than I am. 

y Lords, I do not intend to refer to the 
collateral questions which have occupied 
a considerable portion of this debate, 
and are, indeed, of scarcely less import- 
ance, if really so, than the main ques- 
tion itself—I mean the influence which 
the verdict of the country, as expressed 
by the House of Commons, ought to 
have on your Lordships’ decision. I 
shall not refer to that question further 
than to say that I believe those oppo- 
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nents of the Bill who assert that a great | Grey), who so often and consistently sup- 
e has arisen in the opinion of the | ported it, is himself still of opinion that 
country upon this subject are entirely | it is practicable. I hardly understood 
mistaken. The information which I re- | from his speech the other night whether 
ceive from different of the country | he is still inclined to favour a proposal 
leads me to believe that, though of late of that kind. The right rev. Prelate 
some outward manifestations have oc-| who spoke on Tuesday evening (the 
curred against the Bill, yet the opinion of | Bishop of St. David’s) avowed himself 
the country at large remains altogether of opinion that it would be a very 
unaltered. We have often heard the | good thing, but he also admitted that 
Irish Church described as an anomaly. It | it could no longer be carried out. Nei- 
has been so described by many of those ther in England nor in Ireland does 
who oppose this Bill. It seems to me, | it appear to meet with any favour. The 
however, that it is much more than an | Roman Catholics, who would be them- 
anomaly—that is a very mild and inade- | selves the chief pecuniary gainers i Aad 
uate term to describe the condition of | repudiate all desire for it. The 
Established Church in Ireland. I) testants of the North of Ireland appear 
should rather characterize it as a scandal | to spurn the notion. All the speeches 
to the Parliament and Government of this | made at recent meetings, with so much 
country in having so long retained such | violence and bitterness of feeling, de- 
an institution, in defiance of the religious | clared that nothing was worth fighting 
feelings of the great majority of the | for but the existing condition of supe- 
Irish people; and I should call it an, riority and ascendancy. Neither in this 
ou’ on those who have been com- | country does the proposal appear to me 
valet to submit to what, in theiropinion|to meet with any favour. I do not 
at least, they can only consider a great | understand that any considerable num- 
violation of justice, and which, if we| ber of the opponents of this Bill 
were in their position, we should admit | would prefer concurrent endowment, 
to be so. So strongly do I feel on this | and I do not imagine there is the 
point, that I cannot but consider the | slightest doubt that an immense majo- 
question as to how we are to rid our-| rity of the constituencies, both in Eng- 
selves from the reproach of this scandal as | land and in Scotland, are strongl op. 
a question of comparative indifference. | posed to any proposal of the kind. It 
But, in truth, I believe the choice now} seems to me, therefore, that we are 
before us is confined within very small | really reduced to leaving things as they 
limits. The alternative we have iseither| are or accepting the principle of this 
to retain the Church as it is, or adopt a| Bill, which I admit amounts, in fact, to 
measure of this kind in its principle, and | this—that in future the religious in- 
with the main and leading provisions | struction of Ireland shall be left to be 
which are essential to carry out the prin- | regulated by what is called the volun- 
aple of the Bill. Of course, I do not| tary system. Now, I am no convert to 
reier to any minor modifications that| the voluntary system. I believe that, 
may be made, and to which my noble | as a general rule, whereas in England a 
Friend the noble Earl (Earl Granville) | large portion of the population is at- 
mised the Government should give ed to that form of religion recog- 
ir consideration. But, when I say we | nized by the State, religious endow- 
are limited to two alternatives, I do not} ments have very great advantages. But, 
forget that another proposal has been | whatever the original theory of Church 
e—namely, that of concurrent en-| and State, I believe that Church Estab- 
dowment. at is a mode of dealing | lishments in the present day must stand 
with the question to which I do not; or fall by the fruits they can show. In 
deny that I, as an individual, should| England we can point to very satisfac- 
be inclined to give preference. But | tory results. In no respect do those 
it appears to me we have arrived at} results appear more satisfactory than 
that point when this proposal is not | when we consider to how great an ex- 
ceived with favour in any quarter, either | tent those large funds in the hands of 
in this country or in Ireland, and I am the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
compelled to regard it as practically im-| been made instrumental, in conjunction 
possible. I hardly know whether the| with voluntary contributions, in pro- 
noble Earl on the cross-Benches (Earl | moting the cause of Church extension in 
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some degree adequate to the population 
of the country. But in Ireland the pic- 
ture is altogether reversed. There the 
Established Church can, in no sense of 
the word, be called the National Church. 
It is wanting in the one essential con- 
dition of a National Church, inasmuch 
as it is the Church of a small minority. 
To my mind this point is absolutely con- 
clusive. I have always watched with 
curiosity to see what could be said by 
the opponents of the Bill against the 
argument that it was unfair that the 
Church of the small minority should be 
placed in a position of superiority and 
ascendancy ; and it appeared to me that, 
however boldly they came to the attack, 
they never really grappled with the 
matter, but rapidly turned attention 
away to some collateral point. I will 
briefly refer to one or two arguments 
used in opposition to the views I am en- 
deavouring to enforce. It is alleged 
that there is a feeling of indifference on 
the part of Roman Catholics on this 
question, and that most of them take a 
much greater interest in the land ques- 
tion. Now what does this amount to, 


unless you can show that by settling the 
land question you will get rid of the 


Church question? But that which in 
my mind disposes of this supposed indif- 
ference of the Irish people, is the charac- 
ter of the returns at the last election, 
when scarcely a Member in any Roman 
Catholic part of the country was returned 
who was not in favour of the present Bill. 
As to the consequences to be anticipated 
from this Bill on the Protestantism of 
Ireland I will say a few words. I am 
by no means indifferent upon that mat- 
ter; but considerations of justice are 
irresistible. I have no sympathy with 
the violent language used at recent Pro- 
testant meetings, but I have no doubt 
that a number of sober-minded people 
regard with apprehension the conse- 
quences of this Bill. I cannot think 
that there is cause for alarm, or that 
the means of Protestant worship will 
be seriously endangered. In the North 
of Ireland there is little doubt that 
Protestantism will be quite able to take 
care of itself. It is, no doubt, in the 
South and West that difficulties, if 
any, will arise; but in such a case it is 
not to be supposed that the Protestants 
of England—the wealthiest community 
in any part of the world—will look 
on those difficulties with indifference, or 
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refuse sympathy and aid for their re. 
moval. In my opinion the Protestant 
faith in Ireland will never languish in 
consequence of the Bill now before your 
Lordships. There is one point personal 
to myself and some few other noble Lords 
in this House which I also desire to refer 
to. I have heard that it has been asserted 
or insinuated that those who, like my- 
self, are in possession of property which 
once belonged to monasteries, are in a 
position rendering it peculiarly unfit 
that they should be found among the 
supporters of this Bill. Ido not know 
whether any reference to this point will 
be made in your Lordships’ House, but 
I am told that the statement has been 
made in the other House, and I know 
that it was most unscrupulously put for- 
ward and with the grossest exaggeration, 
during the late elections, whenever it was 
thought likely to injure candidates with 
whom I am connected. The nature of 
the imputation is that, whereas we are 
perfectly willing to join in what is called 
the ‘‘plunder of the Church,” we give no 
indication of being willing to surrender 
that property which now belongs to us, 
but which once belonged to the monas- 
teries. Though I feel very strongly that 
there is a great distinction between pub- 
lic and private property, from whatever 
source the latter may have been derived, 
that is not the question I wish to notice 
on the present occasion, because the in- 
sinuation to which I have referred is 
based on a total misapprehension of the 
real point now at issue—for this Bill is 
not based on the principle of restitution 
—it is not to be considered a reversal of 
what was done at the Reformation; and 
I am not aware that the promoters of 
of this Bill have ever recommended it on 
the ground that the Church property was 
wrongly transferred from the Catholics at 
that time, and ought now to be restored 
tothem. Indeed, if this Bill were founded 
on the principle of restitution, the rela- 
tive proportion of Catholics to Protest- 
ants would be altogether immaterial, 
because the duty of restitution would be 
the same even if the Protestants in Ire- 
land were the great majority. The Bill 
is founded on the plain broad principle 
that it is contrary to justice to place in a 
state of superiority a Church whose doc- 
trines are only accepted by a small por- 
tion of the population; and upon that 
question I consider myself as free and 
unfettered to form an opinion and give 
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a vote as any other noble Lord in the 
House. Concurring in that principle, I 
shall most cordially support the second 
reading of the Bill. I regard the mea- 
sure as indispensable for laying a foun- 
dation for the removal of that estrange- 
ment and alienation with which Ireland 
has so long regarded England. If this 
Bill should be rejected, what reason would 
there be, supposing its rejection could be 
permanent, for oe that Ireland 
in the future would be anything differ- 
ent from what it has been in the past, 
and, in such case, could we contemplate 
such a prospect without utter despair ? 
I believe this is the first step for the re- 
moval of one of the most frightful sources 
of discontent in that country ; and as such 
I support it as one of the most just and 
beneficent measures ever presented to my 
consideration since I have had a seat in 
your Lordships’ House. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, the noble Duke who has just 
sat down (the Duke of Devonshire) is 
one of those who supports this Bill in 
its entirety. Though it is probable that 
I shall not differ from him materially in 
regard to the issue—or at least shall not 
oppose him in the issue to be placed be- 
fore the House at the close of this debate 
—still I differ sufficiently from him both 
in his views and in the manner by which 
he arrived at his conclusion. I am one 
of those who cannot find sufficient rea- 
sons to justify me in voting against the 
— of the Bill, but I entertain a 

eep objection to many of its details. 


It is that argument which I now desire 
to lay before your Lordships. As regards 
the question of disestablishment, I do 
not think that many speakers in this de- 
bate have ventured to treat that as an 


open question. My noble Friend who 
ee the debate this evening (the Earl 
of Derby) did indeed say that he was 
opposed entirely to the principle of this 
Bill; but the whole of his ent 
bore so exclusively on the details that I 
could not help doubting whether, if the 
principle of Sisestablishment had been 
omy before him by itself, he would 
ave thought it right to record his opi- 
nion against it. The right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Peterborough), in his 
—— argument on this subject on 

esday night—one of the most splendid 
arguments which for many years past 
has been heard in either House of Par- 
liament—distinctly said that the principle 
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of Establishments was irrevocably gone. 
Now we have to-night, upon that prin- 
ciple of Establishments, received a chal- 
lenge which I feel it is our bounden 
duty to meet. The noble Lord the Chair- 
man of Committees, as I undérstood 
him, stated that the Sovereign having 
taken the Coronation Oath which she 
has taken, she would be committing per- 
jury by assenting to this Bill. I think 
my noble Friend said would “ forswear 
herself.” 

Lorpv REDESDALE: I guarded my- 
self by saying if she entertained the 
same opinion which I entertain on the 
subject ; but I distinctly stated that I did 
not wish to assume what the opinion of 
the Sovereign might be. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: At 
all events, I feel that after those very 
strong expressions as to the duties of 
the Sovereign, it behoves some of those 
who follow the noble Lord to state their 
opinions on that question. Now, for 
myself—it may be a defect in my own 
intellectual construction—I have never 
been able even to understand the ar- 
gument based upon the Coronation Oath 
and the Treaty of Union. Every treaty, 
every engagement, whether it is made 
in the solemn form of an oath, or in the 
inferior form of a treaty, implies in its 
very nature the existence of some person 
in whose favour it is made, and of some 
person who may be released from its ob- 
ligation. That you can have made a 
treaty or sworn an oath with the dead, 
who cannot rise from their graves to re- 
mit that oath or forego the advantages 
of that treaty, must be so utterly base- 
less, that I cannot understand how the 
idea can have originated—because it in- 
volves the inexpressible absurdity that 
an oath taken in the days of Adam may 
have lasted to this time, binding the 
whole human race under circumstances 
absolutely different from those of the 
Paradisiacal period, and that the duties 
of mankind may have been settled for 
ever by the act of one single individual 
at that time, and we might never be able 
to escape from them. It is quite clear 
to my mind that the Coronation Oath 
and the Treaty of Union imply the ex- 
istence of some person with whom the 
treaty is made and of some person in 
whose favour it is made. The Corona- 
tion Oath was taken in the face of the 
English people. The Treaty of Union 
was made with the Irish representatives. 
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If the English people are content to 
forego the execution of the Coronation 
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tutional theory has no correspondi 
basis in fact; because in oe 


Oath, and if the Irish representatives no | cases out of 100 the nation, as a whole, 
longer exact the benefits secured by the | takes no interests in our politics, but 


Treaty of Union, the obligation which 
was thus imposed absolutely determines. 
Now, with reference to the case of the 
Established Church. I will not have it 
supposed—as my noble Friend who be- 

an the debate supposed of my noble 

riend near me, and supposed errone- 
ously—that it was with any feeling of 
congratulation or any feeling but that of 
deep regret that I saw the principle of 
an Establishment condemned in Ireland. 
But I cannot help seeing not only that 
the principle is irrevocably condemned, 
but that whether we join in the con- 
demnation or not, most of the evils ap- 
prehended from that step have already 
occurred, and are irrevocable. The noble 
Earl who began this debate, in the 
course of his observations, was pleased 
to refer to the opinions expressed by a 
good many of your Lordships, and to 
mine among the number. I thought 


it was hardly necessary that he should 
select me for the exercise of his power- 
ful lash, because he already knew that 
I was prepared to abide by the decision 
in favour of disestablishment. 


But as 
those words of mine have been quoted 
here and “‘ elsewhere,” I wish to say a 
word or two with respect to the po- 
sition of this House as it relates to 
the other branch of the Legislature and 
the nation at large. It has been re- 
presented that, in admitting it to be the 
duty of this House to sustain the de- 
liberate, the sustained, the well-ascer- 
tained opinion of the nation, we thereby 
express our subordination to the House 
of Commons, and make ourselves merely 
an echo of the decisions of that House. 
In my belief no conclusion could be more 
absolutely inconsequential. If we do 
merely echo the House of Commons, the 
sooner we disappear the better. The 
object of the existence of a second House 
of Parliament is to supply the omissions 
and correct the defects which occur in 
the proceedings of the first. But it is 

rfectly true that there may be occasions 
in our history in which the decision of the 
House of Commons and the decision of 
the nation must be taken as practically 
the same. In ninety-nine cases out of 
100 the House of Commons is theoreti- 
eally the representative of the nation, 
but is only so in theory. The consti- 
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amuses itself and pursues its usual ayo- 
cations, allowing the political storm to 
rage without taking any interest in it, 
In all these cases I make no distinction 
—absolutely none—between the prero- 
i of the House of Commons and the 
ouse of Lords. Again, there is a class 
of cases small in number, and varying in 
kind, in which the nation must be called 
into council and must decide the policy 
of the Government. It may be that the 
House of Commons in determining the 
opinion of the nation is wrong; and if 
there are grounds for entertaining that 
belief, it is always open to this House, 
and indeed it is the duty of this House 
to insist that the nation shall be con- 
sulted, and that one House without the 
support of the nation shall not be allowed 
to domineer over the other. In each 
case it is a matter of feeling and of judg- 
ment. We must decide by all we see 
around us and by events that are i 
We must decide—each for himself, upon 
our consciences and to the best of our 
judgment, in the exercise of that tre- 
mendous responsibility which at such a 
time each Member of this House bears— 
whether the House of Commons does or 
does not represent the full, the deli- 
berate, the sustained convictions of the 
body of the nation. But when once we 
have come to the conclusion from all the 
circumstances of the case that the House 
of Commons is at one with the nation, it 
appears to me that—save in some very 
exceptional cases, save in the highest 
cases of morality—in those cases in which 
a man would not set his hand to a certain 
roposition, though a revolution should 
ollow from his refusal—it appears to me 
thatthe vocation of this House has passed 
away, that it must devolve the respon- 
sibility upon the nation, and may fairly 
accept the conciusion at which the nation 
has arrived. My Lords, I cannot think 
that in thus stepping aside we are abdi- 
cating our duty, or are showing that want 
of courage with which the right rev. 
Prelate p aliens us the other night. .. 
is no co e, it is no dignity to with- 
stand re opinion of ‘So mien All 
that you are doing thereby is to delay an 
inevitable issue—for all history teaches 
us that no nation was ever thus induced 
to revoke its decision—and to invite be- 
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sides a period of disturbance, discontent, 
and possibly of worse than discontent. 
Now, I am jealous of any language which 
may seem to trench on the prerogative 
of this House, and I have tried to guard 
my words against any interpretation 
which should seem to imply that, in the 
ordinary course of legislation, there is 
any inferiority between one House of 
Parliament and the other. But one of 
the rare occasions to which I have re- 
ferred has now occurred. The opinion 
of Scotland and Ireland, and I may add, 
of Wales is passionately in favour of this 
measure of disestablishment. England, 
though more doubtfully and languidly, 
is also in favour of the same measure. 
And looking at these facts, and at the 
general current of opinion; looking at 
all quarters of the political horizon, and 
seeing succour in none ; seeing that the 
opinion of literary men is against you ; 
seeing that the mass of religious opinion 
among Dissenters and Catholics is against 


you; seeing that what the Foreign Secre- 
tary laid so much stress on last year— 
the opinion of foreigners—is also against 
you, though I take this opinion not as 
worth much as a guide to our conduct, 
but as worth a good deal as indicating 
the tide of opinion—seeing that nowhere 


is there any appearance of any movement 
that can reverse the decision of the na- 
tion, save in assemblages of which the 
power has been tried and has been so 
often found wanting —on all these 
grounds, my Lords, I can conscien- 
tiously come to no other conclusion than 
that the nation has decided against Pro- 
testant ascendancy in Ireland, and that 
this House would not be doing its duty 
if it opposed itself further against the 
will of the nation. But I hold that there 
was no = on which the rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) was more 
clear on Tuesday night than that the 
verdict of the nation is confined to the 
uestion of Protestant ascendancy — 

t is, the question of Establishment, 
and of such an endowment as is in- 
separably involved in that Establish- 
ment; and when we come down from 
these questions to the details of the 
Bill it then seems to me that Minis- 
ters have gone largely beyond the com- 
mission they have received, and that 
they have not abided either by the de- 
asion of the nation or by the promises 
which they made to the nation before 
the dissolution. I see the noble Duke 
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the Minister for India in his place, and 
I would venture to make a quotation 
again from a celebrated speech of his, 
and I should like to ask him how he 
can reconcile his speech on the Resolu- 
tions of last year with the provisions of 
this Bill. This is a point on which he 
must be a competent witness. The mo- 
mentous Resolutions of last year intro- 
duced something like a revolution into 
this country. They were drawn up by 
a very few persons, and if common ru- 
mour is not wrong, the noble Duke was 
one of those who drew them. The noble 
Duke, therefore, in a passage which I 
am about to quote, spoke with an au- 
thority which gives an interpretation to 
the result of the elections, and which 
may serve as a guide to us in the en- 
deavour to ascertain what the meaning 
of those elections was. ‘‘There is a 
great distinction’ says the noble Duke 
‘between disendowment and disestab- 
lishment, and it was not without a set 
purpose.” The noble Duke knew all 
about the ‘‘ purpose’ —and deliberate 
and careful intention that the word 
‘disendowment’ was avoided ’’—he does 
not tell us that the word disendowment 
was meant for the elections; it was 
“ avoided ”— 

“ And disestablishment was inserted in the Re- 
solution. That course was adopted for the very 
good reason that, as far as 1 know, no human being 
proposes to disendow the Established Church al- 
together. . . . Nobody has ever proposed to de- 
prive the Church of endowments derived from 
private benefactions.”—{3 Hansard, exciii. 174.] 
That was true then; but since then it 
has been proposed to deprive the Church 
of these private benefactions, and that 
which was regarded as monstrous a year 
ago now forms a chief part of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. But, more than this, 
the noble Duke went on to say—‘‘ Under 
the scheme sketched by Mr. Gladstone” 
—the sketch appears to have been easily 
rubbed out—“ the Church is to be left in 
possession of the churches and parson- 
ages, and of some land adjacent.”” Now, 
however, all this disappears, and the 
Church has to pay for its churches and 

arsonages, while as to giving it the 
fand jacent it would be a proposal 
that would raise the Roman Catholics 
in rebellion— 

“So,” continues the noble Duke, “that it 
could not in perfect strictness be said that the 
Church under that scheme is to be wholly de- 
prived of its endowments.”—{Jbid,] 

The noble Duke added— 
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“ Besides, it is at the option and discretion of 
Parliament to what extent disendowment shall 
go. Therefore, those Members of the House of 
Commons who voted for that Resolution are per- 
fectly free to vote for any sort of compromise in 
respect to the endowment of the Church.” 


So, then, the Members who were elected 
under a pledge to abide the principle 
shadowed out in the Resolutions were 
also free to vote for any sort of com- 
promise. I trust that, with these words 
before them, no Member of the Govern- 
ment in this House will attempt to tell 
us that any sort of compromise with re- 
spect to the endowments of the Church 
is inconsistent with the principle on 
which the majority of the Members of 
the House of Commons were returned 
at the last elections. I am not now 
going to enter into details, because de- 
tails had better be reserved for Com- 
mittee. I will proceed to state what I 
conceive to be the cardinal fault of this 
Bill. Its cardinal fault, it appears to 
me, is that it is ungenerous. You give 
nothing — absolutely nothing — to the 
Church which you are not forced by 
some other consideration wholly inde- 
pendent of the Church to give her. 
Much has been said about the large 


amount of money which is to be paid 
in the shape of providing for life in- 
terests; but you dare not — had you 
been Mahomedans you dare not refuse 


that. Your life interests have been 

iven, not out of any tenderness to the 

hureh, not from any desire to make 
the change from a state of compara- 
tive comfort to one of disendowment as 
little distressing as possible, but because 
you found it necessary to observe a rule 
which to break would be to render every 
portion of the public service unmanage- 
able. Again, you give her the private 
endowments; but if you really wished 
to be generous you would give her the 
whole of those endowments. Instead of 
doing that, however, you take, as the 
right rev. Primate said, on a former 
evening, the mystical limit of 1660, for 
fixing on which nothing approaching a 
reason can be assigned. There you draw 
the line. Why do youdoso? Perhaps 
you were afraid that if you took away 
all their private endowments from the 
Protestants the Roman Catholic endow- 
ments would not be safe at some future 
turn of the political wheel, when the 
Protestants were stronger than they are 
at present. It is therefore in their in- 
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terest, and not in ours, that you have 
fixed upon this limit. In the same wa 
we hear a great deal about the 
nerosity of giving up the churches, 
Well, it is said that Mr. Miall intended 
to give us the churches. I cannot see 
much generosity in that proceeding. [ 
am quite sure that anything that Mr. 
Miall could have kept from the Church 
he would have denied her; and seei 
that this remarkable scheme which is 
now before us—and which we are told 
is not a plagiarism, but merely the 
coincidence of two analogous minds — 
corresponds with that of Mr. Miall in 
this respect there may be good reason 
for giving these churches, wholly in- 
}dependent of any tenderness for the 
| Church itself. The reason is obvious. 
{I would ask any one who knows 
| anything of Ulster what would be 
ithe effect of having a Roman Catho- 
lic priest celebrating mass there in 
a Protestant church? The Roman (a- 
tholics know perfectly well that such a 
thing would * impossible. I have, I 
must say, been very much puzzled how 
to account for the great severity of the 
treatment of the Protestant Church in 
this Bill. I do not accuse each indi- 
vidual Member of the Cabinet of being 
actuated by a spirit hostile to that 
Church ; and I am sure my noble Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies is incapa- 
ble of being actuated by a spirit of hos- 
tility against anybody. But the col- 
lective action of the Government is not 
the less ungenerous on that account. I 
need not remind your Lordships of what 
Sidney Smith said with respect to the 
difference between a corporation and an 
individual—that a corporation with re- 
spect to its soul, as in respect of certain 
portions of its body, was not liable to 
the same consequences as individuals. 
It may, therefore, well be that, with the 
most complete individual impulse on the 
part of the Members of the Government 
to generosity, the result of its united 
and, perhaps, conflicting action has been 
somewhat harsh. That harshness, how- 
ever, I believe not only cruel to the Pro- 
testants, but politically a great mistake. 
You tell us that this is a measure of jus- 
tice and of restitution—that it is meant 
to bring about peace and to inaugurate 
a new policy in the history of English 
legislation in Ireland. I believe you 
intend that your measure should pro- 
duce such results; but why accompany 
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it with accessories so cruel, so stingy, so 
mean, as they have been well described 
to be by the _ rev. Prelate opposite ? 
Just consider for a moment who those 
Protestants are with whom you are deal- 
ing. Judging from the language which 
has been used by some of the Members of 
the Government, the Protestant Church 
in Ireland would appear to be some hor- 
rible monster which had so harassed 
and annoyed the English Government 
that it was at last found necessary to 
suppress it. But was the Church ori- 
ginally of Irish origin? Was the Pro- 
testant Church in the North of Ireland, 
I would ask, set up by Ulster? Were 
her Bishops as by Ulster? Was 
the policy which she represented of 
Ulster invention? That word ‘‘Orange,” 
which I believe is now looked upon as a 
term of deadly reproach, is it of Irish 
origin? The truth is, there never was 
a policy with which England so deeply 
sympathized, or for which she is more 
completely responsible, than that which 
is known as the establishment of Pro- 


testant ascendancy in Ireland. It was | 
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curred; they put a few millions sterlin 
into their pockets, and turn round an 
say to Europe—“ See what a magnani- 
mous people we are.” I confess I went 
thoroughly with the right rev. Prelate 
opposite in the sarcasms which he seems 
to me to have justly launched against 
stch hypocritical professions of magna- 
nimity, which do not involve upon our 
art the sacrifice of a single shilling— 
or the whole magnanimity of the Eng- 
‘lish people in this matter consists in 
relieving themselves of a farthing of the 
income tax, and in the sacrifice of those 
whom they had induced to trust in their 
protection. I was surprised to hear my 
noble Friend the Colonial Secretary, 
whose opening speech was so full of 
courtesy and good-will, speak of the 
Irish Bishops as being responsible for 
the atrocious measures which passed 
the Irish Parliament. Does he forget 
Poyning’s Act, in accordance with which 
every Act which passed the Irish Parlia- 
ment must first be approved by Eng- 
land. Hurl your invectives and your 
vituperation as you please against past 





no question of Royal interest or aristo- Irish Parliaments, they will strike, not 
cratic interposition. The English people | Protestant Ulster, but the English peo- 
themselves, with a strong and deter-| ple. Now, it appears to me that the 
mined hand, interfered in the matter; | Government will do wisely to re-consider 


and because perverse attempts were |this matter, and see whether in this 
made to lighten the yoke on the Roman | House—where they are not obliged to 


Catholics, and to raise them over the 
Protestants, they sent one monarch to 
the block and another into exile—they 
terminated a dynasty in order to prevent 
any relaxation of Roman Catholic re- 
strictions. That was the policy which 
William the Deliverer, as he is called, 
was forced to adopt; and it was the laws 
which the English people inaugurated 
and the spirit which they encouraged 


play into the hands of the extreme party 
—they cannot give freedom to their more 
generous instincts, and whether it will 
not be wise to give better terms to the 
Protestants of Ulster. You seem to 
think you have done all that is necessary 
when you have secured to the Bishops 
and the clergy their life interests—act- 
ing umenaei on a principle which is 
rather opposed to the usual English 





which embodied themselves in what you | notion, that the Bishops and the clergy 
call Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, | constitute the whole of the Church. 
and which is responsible for all the evils | You forget that by what you are about 
which have since been produced in that | to do every sincere Protestant of Ulster 
country. The truth is, that for many | will be a heavy pecuniary loser, for 
centuries the English ple—and the | whereas before his spiritual ministrations 
Scotch people ionsalalibertiale adopted | were furnished him for nothing they will 
a certain policy, for which they set up a/in future be furnished only for heavy 
garrison in Ireland to carry into effect ;| payment. I therefore ask the Govern- 
and as time went on that policy was | ment whether this be just, and whether 
found to be inconvenient, and they have | if it be just it will not be wiser to grant 


now come to a resolution that it should 
be relinquished; they now think that 
they will be virtuous, and they accord- 
ingly are ready to abandon the garrison 
which they themselves set up, to cast 


more generous terms? I believe that the 
present effervescence of Protestant feeling 
will pass off ; that the loyalty which the 
Orangemen boast, they will in the future 
display; but still, for myself, I cannot 


conceive the profound impolicy of irri- 
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upon it the obliquy of all that has oc- 
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tating them with a sense of injustice. 
If it were a mere question of idiots and 
lunatics—if it were merely a question of 
employing a few hundred more trained 
nurses, or of maintaining a few more 
reformatories—bear in mind that the 
land already bears the obligation to pro- 
vide all that is necessary in those ré- 
spects. If it be not a question of high 
licy, but only of a few pounds, shil- 
a and pence, I trust that when we 
come to consider this Bill in Committee 
the Government will see the policy of 
giving us more generous terms; and I 
ave again to appeal to them not to give 
the answer that was so generally given 
in the other House, that such generosity 
was inconsistent with the principle of 
the Bill. There is another argument to 
which I wish to refer. Canada has been 
a good deal referred to in this debate. 
It is urged that the Irish disendowed 
Church will flourish because the Cana- 
dian disendowed Church has flourished. 
I want to show you that absolute sever- 
ance from the State does not involve 
complete disendowment. In Canada the 
disendowment is anything but complete. 
Out of the whole of the cures, ost 
400 in number, the Pocock rectories, 
fifty-seven, I think, were left untouched. 
Not only, therefore, was one-seventh of 
the property of the Church left un- 
touched ; but as these rectories had been 
bestowed upon the town districts, they 
represented, as far as money value was 
concerned, a far greater proportion. 
Now I want you to hear the Preamble of 
the Bill under which that was done—an 
Act which had the sanction of a Liberal 
Government of which the present Prime 
Minister was a member. That Preamble 
commences—‘‘ And whereas it is desir- 
able to remove all semblance of connec- 
tion between Church and State.” It 
follows, then, by the authority of the 
Government of the day, that all sem- 
blance of connection between the Church 
and the State could be removed, and yet 
so large a proportion as one-seventh of 
the endowments could be retained for 
the service of the disestablished Church. 
It appears to me that this effectually 
negatives the idea that any such pro- 
posals of mitigation as we shall probably 
offer in Committee are in any way incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill. I 
have gone thus far—I am conscious with 
what unequal step—by the side of the 
right rev. Prelate who addressed the 
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House the other evening. But I ima. 
gined that when he had got so far ag 
this he had made out an effective case 
for the second a of the Bill. The 
right rev. Prelate said that he considered 
the question of Establishment as irre. 
vocably gone, and he showed, to my mind 
most conclusively, that great amend. 
ment in Committee was necessary. But 
having told us that he considered the 
principle of Establishment was irre. 
vocably gone and that Amendments in 
Committee were necessary, he was about 
to join in a vote which would render the 
carrying of those Amendments impossi- 
ble. My Lords, I am free to confess 
that I cannot go so far as he does. The 
right rev. Prelate taunted us in a series 
of sarcasms, bitterly conceived and bril- 
liantly expressed, with a want of courage 
in case we did not adopt the opinions he 
urged. But I feel that I should best 
show myself a fitting pupil of the right 
rev. Prelate—I shall best pay homage to 
his distinguished eloquence by acting 
upon his premises and disregarding his 
conclusions. I have been told, I believe 
by my noble Friend who opened the de- 
bate this evening—and I think the right 
rev. Prelate expressed himself something 
to the same effect, that it would be of no 
use to go into Committee with a view of 
proposing Amendments, because Amend- 
ments would not be accepted. [ ‘‘ Hear!””] 
The right rev. Prelate, I think, cheers 
that statement. But how do you know 
those Amendments will not be accepted ? 
I dare say that the noble Lords on the 
Bench opposite will oppose whatever 
they think to be objectionable, and we 
shall go to a vote, and the decision of 
the House will be recorded one way or 
the other; but when that decision is 
recorded, and the Amendments go down 
to the other House of Parliament, I 
know nothing to lead me to believe that 
those Amendments will be contempt- 
uously disregarded. I am told that 
during the debates in the other House 
of Parliament the Ministry arrogantly 
refused all Amendments, and that, there- 
fore, they will oppose all Amendments 
carried by this House. Now, in these 
days, we live so fast that we are apt to 
forget what happened a year or two 
ago. Now, I remember that, a year 
or two ago, Mr. Disraeli, who, what- 
ever other criticism he may have laid 
himself open to, cannot be called arro- 
gant in the refusal of Amendments, 
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—I remember the right hon. Gentleman 
refusing almost, in terms of contumely, 
the minority clause which was moved by 
Mr. Lowe. When the Bill came up to 
this House my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) moved an Amendment 
yery much in the spirit of the one which 
was proposed by Mr. Lowe. The Amend- 
ment was supported by Lord Russell, 
was y the Government, but 
was adopted by the House. When the 
Bill returned to the House of Commons 
Mr. Disraeli said that, though his opi- 
nions on the subject were still un- 
changed, something was due to the other 
House of Parliament, and o- a — 
necessary to the ing of the Bill that 
the ineniinests chal be adopted. If 
anyone had started up and said—‘ It 
is of no use voting upon this minority 
Amendment. The Government have ar- 
rogantly refused all Amendments in the 
House of Commons. What is the use 
of sending it down to the other House of 
Parliament when you know they will 
not accept it ?”’ would he have been jus- 
tified by the event? Well, I ask you 
to apply the experience of that year 
to this case. It would be a different 
matter if I knew that Mr. Gladstone 
would contemptuously refuse all Amend- 
ments; but P do not see that, primd 
facie, he has the power. It is true that 
the Government possesses a large ma- 
jority in that House ; but they know very 
well of what materials majorities in 
England are made. They know that 
they have had an uninterrupted flow of 
success ; but the principle of ‘‘ Va victis /” 
has never yet been recognized as a prin- 
ciple in English polltics. They know 
that the English people will turn even 
against the most trusted Minister who 
tries to use his victory in a relentless and 
uncompromising spirit. Compromise is 
the very essence of English politics ; and 
it is not because I see a Minister with a 
majority of 115 that I believe the spirit 
which has pervaded English politics 
ever since our history existed can be 
suddenly banished from them. There- 
fore, I confess, I with utter in- 
credulity the statement that Mr. Glad- 
stone would refuse all Amendments that 
might be proposed. But even if he did 
—let us suppose the worst. Let us sup- 
pose any amount of arrogance. But 
compare their position then, when the 
refusal is sent back to us, with their 
position when the rejection of the Bill 
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comes from us. Reject this Bill now 
and you will tell the English people that 
you have determined upon offering an 
uncompromising resistance to the deci- 
sion which they have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced. An uncompromising resist- 
ance! Are you going to invite more 
pressure? Are you waiting for stronger 
motives for concession—possibly in the 
conduct of people out-of-doors? My 
Lords, the picture which such a policy 
calls up before me is too terrible. It 
bears upon it principles too fatal to the 
very existence of our Constitution for 
me to explain in detail the results that 
will follow the adoption of a policy in 
every way so disastrous as that of wait- 
ing for more pressure. What will fol- 
low? No, my Lords, I can only argue 
with the opponents of this Bill upon the 
principle of ‘‘ No surrender.” Whether 
they are prepared to adopt that principle 
or not, whether they are prepared to 
— the consequences of a conflict 

etween the House of Lords and the 
people ; I do not know, but it is only 
upon that basis that I can argue with 
them—because I am sure that the policy 
of waiting until a civil war in Ireland 
and disturbance in England have marked 
in larger and more terrible characters 
the will of the English people is the 
most disastrous I can conceive. Well— 
suppose Mr. Gladstone does arrogantly 
solite to accept any Amendments—sup- 
pose he threatens attempts at coercion— 
suppose he suggests a refusal of Sup- 
plies—a remedy that appears to me so 
comical that 1 should almost like the 
sensation—to refuse the Supplies would 
no doubt be very disagreeable to soldiers, 
and police, and other people—[{.4 laugh] 
—but it would not much affect us. 
Suppose Mr. Gladstone should refuse the 
Supplies, or adopt any other coup @ état ; 
suppose he should go to the nation for 
support against the House of Lords, and 
tell them—‘‘ The Lords have put 1560 
in the Bill where I had put 1660; they 
have put fourteen years where I had put 
thirteen years’ purchase as compensation 
for life interests; they have given a bit 
of glebe land to this person or to that 
person ; and we now call upon you to de- 
stroy the Constitution, and to dispense 
with the House of Lords.”” But do you 
imagine that the people of England are 
fools enough to respond to that invita- 
tion? No, my Lords, the people of 
England interfere for great and broad 
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principles, which form turning points in 
our policy; but they leave the decision 
of the details of those principles to be 
carried out by the authorities to whom 
the Constitution has entrusted the set- 
tlement of those details, and to whose 
decision they have always been ac- 
customed to submit. My Lords, I 
do not believe that any Minister, how- 
ever great his talents, however bril- 
liant his success, is powerful enough 
even to threaten an independent branch 
of the Legislature, if in details of this 
kind its opinions do not chance to coin- 
cide with his own. My belief is that 
by refusing the second reading of this 
Bill you are accepting the battle-ground 
offered to you by your adversaries, in- 
stead of taking that which you might 
have selected for yourselves. You are 
carrying on the contest at every disad- 
vantage, instead of accepting the battle 
where every advantage is in your favour. 

My Lords, the right rev. Prelate who 
addressed us the other night spoke in 
eloquent terms of the verdict which the 
English people would pass on our con- 
duct. I confess I have not the courage 


which he suggested we ought to have, 
but which from his sarcasms he seemed 
to imply that some of us had not, and 


which, no doubt, he wished to communi- 
cate to us from his own ample store. 
Even at the risk of admitting the coward- 
ice which the right rev. Prelate so 
severely censures, I own there is one 
thing I do fear. I do fear the verdict 
of history in reference to the course 
which the House of Lords will take on 
this question. I believe there is a great 
opportunity for the House of Lords, 
which, if we refuse it now, we will 
not easily regain. I dread lest future 
historians should say—‘‘The House of 
Lords, having gained a high position 
by its judicial impartiality, professed on 
this question to fling itself into the ranks 
of one of the contending factions with 
all the enthusiasm of the wildest parti- 
zan. The House of Lords had an op- 
portunity of consulting and acting upon 
its own high traditions, and maintaining 
its own unbroken course in the midst of 
the conflict of parties. It preferred to 
draw its inspiration from, and to obey 
the desperate counsels of irresponsible 
agitators. The House of Lords had 
an opportunity of saving for the Irish 
Church all that it was possible to save ; 
of giving it a fair start and giving it a 
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brilliant promise of future usefulness; 
it preferred to waste all its opportunities 
in idle protest and mischievous delay.” 
I confess, my Lords, I should dread 
such a verdict as this. But I do not 
believe the House of Lords will expose 
itself to such perils. I believe it wil] 
listen to the real wants of the Irish 
Church, and not allow this golden op- 
portunity to pass, which, if it passes is 
lost for ever. I believe the House of 
Lords will also remember that no force, 
if propelled, remains as it was. It 
either declines—and in this case there 
is no reason to think the force will de- 
cline—or it returns with greater power. 
And this agitation, whose force you can 
now regulate and control—if repelled, 
will come back upon us when we shall 
no longer be in a condition to deal with 
it on equal terms. I quite acknowledge 
that, in coming to the decision such as 
that to which I think we ought to arrive, 
all who hold the opinions I do must feel 
great pain. For a long time the ques- 
tion has cost me much anxiety and pain; 
but I confess I have no doubt as to the 
course we ought now to take. In taking 
that course we may disappoint many 
who have looked to us for succour; we 
may provoke the defection of partizans; 
but hereafter we shall be rewarded with 
the blessings of all calm and right- 
thinking men. We shall be rewarded 
by the reflection that we did our duty 
in spite of taunts from one side or the 
other, and that we did not depart from 
that line of impartial statesmanship 
which the traditions of this House ought 
to prescribe to us to adopt. We shall 
be rewarded by the reflection — come 
when it may, be the censure upon us 
what it may—that we did all in our 
power to rescue the Irish Church, and 
mitigate the fate preparing for her, and 
that we did our duty to our country and 
our Queen. 

Lorpv COLCHESTER was understood 
to say that, in giving his vote upon an 
issue which might involve many unfore- 
seen and, perhaps, disastrous conse- 
quences, he had, in taking a course 
which some might think an imprudent 
one, well counted the cost, and had not, 
at any rate, acted on any partial view of 
the matter. He had listened most atten- 
tively to the debates, but he had failed 
to be convinced by the ments he had 
heard in favour of the Bill on the ground 
of justice. The principle of this Bill 
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was the severance of the Church from 
the State ; and what their Lordships had 
to consider was, whether this was a 
snciple which, if the case was ours, 
we should be content to adopt for our- 
selves. The Roman Catholic Church 
itself condemned the severance of the 
Church from the State. The only clear 
principle on which the Bill could be 
ed on the question of justice was 
that laid down by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Romilly)—that of absolute 
religious equality. But the adoption of 
that principle would be — destruc- 
tive to the Church of England and Scot- 
land. It was said that by destroying 
the Irish Church they would remove a 
of conquest; but if they could 
altogether remove this Protestant Church 
from Ireland, would no other evidence 
remain of its being a conquered country? 
The destruction of the Established 
Church would not alter history. They 
were told that when Episcopacy was abo- 
lished in Scotland the people immedi- 
ately became more loyal ; but those who 
used that argument seemed to forget the 
state of Scotland during the following 
century. He would quite give the Bill 
the credit of pacifying Ireland to the ex- 
tent to which Scotland was pacific or 
loyal in 1715, 1745, and later years. If 
that were all he did not think much would 
be gained for Ireland by this Bill. It 
was not the English Church and English 
monarchy, but the men who had over- 
thrown the Church and this House, and 
executed the King, who left to Ireland 
the bitter miseries of the crimes of 
Cromwell and the tyranny of his armies. 
Mr. Bright, in the other House, claimed 
for modern Dissenters the liberality and 
toleration of their Puritan predecessors. 
He gave them full credit for quite as 
much toleration as they could find to ad- 
mire in those who massacred the inhabi- 
tantsof Drogheda or exiled the Catholics 
to Connaught. You could not quite re- 
move all badges of conquest, for a peo- 
ple’s history cannot be utterly blotted 
out; but the State and the Church, both 
equally responsible for the past, now 
only sought, the one to remove ancient 
feuds, the other to tolerate others while 
holding its own rights. With respect 
to what had been said as to the result 
of the late elections being the verdict of 
the nation their Lordships would per- 
ceive the difference between the verdict 
of a jury and the verdict of a nation. 
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In the case of the jury the verdict was 
unanimous; but this could not be said 
to be the case with regard to the opi- 
nion expressed by the nation on this 
measure. Of what did the majority con- 
sist? In Ireland it was composed of those 
who had in reserve a demand of far more 
importance to them than the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. He referred to the 
land question. In Scotland the majority 
consisted of those who were opposed 
to the Establishment of that country; 
while, in England, a large portion of the 
supporters of the measure were the ad- 
herents of the Liberation Society, who, 
if they had power, would carry the ques- 
tion much further than the measure now 
before their Lordships. Was there, then 
nothing to be said on the other side? 
It should be remembered that an import- 
ant section of the community had un- 
mistakably pronounced against the Bill. 
This had cn the case in the City 
of Westminster, in the densely popu- 
lated county of Lancashire, and in other 
influential constituencies. Were their 
Lordships then to tell these people that 
they were powerless in the matter? The 
conflict was one that had not been 
sought by their Lordships, but one 
which had been forced upon them ; and, 
if that House ever was to come to a con- 
flict with the democratic spirit of the 
country, now was the best time for that 
conflict, when the opinions of that House 
were approved by a large number of the 
people. He felt, though not one that 
undervalued a seat in that House, that 
if it must abandon its convictions and 
disappoint and cheat its friends in obe- 
dience to a discordant verdict and a di- 
vided and faltering people, its privileges 
would be valueless, and in spite of con- 
trary advice must think most applicable 
the words of the ancient satirist— 
“Summum crede nefas animam preeferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 
Ear, STANHOPE: My Lords, I am 
not desirous to trespass upon your Lord- 
ships by many observations. I would, 
indeed, readily have rested the course 
which I intend to take on that most able 
and eloquent speech which we have just 
heard from my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), and I might justly 
fear to weaken the importance of his 
argument by repeating it in my own 
words. But still I do desire to address 
your Lordships, not only as a Member 
of this House, but from the position 
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which I held last year as a Member of 
the Commission which was named by 
the late Government to inquire into the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. I 
desire to explain—what hitherto has not 
been explained—the basis on which the 
Report of that Commission was founded. 
Although the terms of the Commission 
were limited, it might have been in our 
power, had we wished it, to express— 
or, if not to express, at least to imply— 
an opinion unfavourable to the mainten- 
ance of the Church Establishment in 
Treland. And certainly we could not be 
blind to the anomaly which, unhappily, 
lies at the root of the whole matter— 
that the Church, though established, is 
the Church only of one-sixth or one- 
seventh of the people. But we felt upon 
that Commission that the very fact of 


the anomaly having so long existed, and | 


being so clear and plain to view, did in 
itself afford a proof that there must be 
the strongest reason for its existence. 
Just observe how this matter stands. 
Since the beginning of this century the 
Church Establishment in Ireland has 
had to be considered by the foremost 
statesmen in our country. It has been 
considered by Pitt and Fox, by Castle- 
reagh and Canning, by Plunket and 
Grattan, and within later times by the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and the late Earl 
Grey. All these were statesmen not 
only of the greatest sagacity but of 
the greatest courage. How was it, 


then, that when they had to consider | 


this Established Church in Ireland, not 
one of them proposed to lay even his 
little finger upon it? Why was it 
that not one of them ever proposed 
to dissever the connection of Church 
and State in that country? Why, be- 
cause they felt—as we upon the Com- 
mission felt—that though the establish- 
ment of this Church was an anomaly, 
yet, in the course of centuries, it had 
become an anomaly which had entwined 
itself round the very vitals of the body 

litic, and that any attempt to dissever 
it from the State must be one attended 
with considerable suffering, if not with 
considerable danger. The Commission 
further considered how very recent is 
the actual agitation against the Irish 
Church. You can scarcely name any 
statesman or writer of note, until the 
last twelve or fifteen years, who did not 
advocate the maintenance of that insti- 
tution. Lord Macaulay is no exception, 
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although he has been quoted as bei 
an opponent of the Irish Church Estab. 
lishment, because he described in his 
usual vivid style, and, perhaps, with a 
little exaggeration, the great anoma- 
lies which that Establishment did pre. 
sent. Persons often quote the descrip. 
ition, but they are not really aware of 
the practical conclusion at which Lord 
Macaulay arrived. I should like to quote 
that conclusion, and it is the only quo. 
tation I shall make. Lord Macaulay 
sums up the question thus— 


“ A statesman judging on our principles would 
pronounce without hesitation that a Church such 
as we have described it never ought to have been 
set up. Further than this we will not venture to 
speak for him. He would doubtless remember that 
the world is full of institutions which, though 
they ought never to have been set up, yet, having 
been set up, ought not to be rudely pulled down; 
and that it is often wise in practice to be content 
with the mitigation of an abuse which, looking at 
it in the abstract, we might feel impatient to 
destroy.” 


Such were the words of Lord Macaulay, 
in 1839, in his Essay upon the youthful 
‘work of the present Prime Minister. 
| Now it was _— this principle that the 
Irish Church Commission proceeded. We 
advised the maintenance of the Church 
Establishment, but we desired at the 
same time to reform its abuses, and to 
lop off its superfluities. With this ob- 
| ject we recommended a reduction in the 
inumber of its bishoprics, which were 
| wholly out of proportion to the number 
of its people; and we further recom- 
mended that the surplus income thus 
obtained should be applied to increase 
those benefices which, in many parts of 
Ulster, were entirely disproportionate to 
the wants of the Protestant flock. The 
object of the Commission was, in short, 
to make the Church more perfect than 
at present ; to reform abuses, and to lop 
off superfluities which have so frequently 
invited attack, with a view to render the 
Church more efficient and more con- 
ducive in its operation to the high ends 
for which it was established. But what 
ensued? It was the misfortune of our 
Report that it came too late, and re- 
commendations which, if the Report 
could have been published earlier, 
would have attracted attention, and 
possibly been received with favour, 
were put aside and disregarded. The 
| electioneering campaign had begun, 
candidates were already pledged, voters 











| already influenced ; and the consequence, 
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to say, when we came to the 
ection, was, that the majority 

of the constituencies of the 


nited 

ingdom plainly declared inst the 
~ lishment of the Church of Ire- 
land; they would not have it either as 
it now stands, or in the modified form 
which the Commission recommended. 
Therefore, looking at the result of the 
General Election, much as I regret it, I 
find myself wholly unable to agree in 
the conclusions of the noble Earl who 
commenced the debate this evening (the 
Earl of Derby). I feel bound to concur 
with what was said by the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) in 
his most able speech—a speech which 
will not soon fade from the recollection 
of your Lordships—that as regards’ dis- 
establishment, that question was decided 
at the last General Election, and I have 
very little hope of that decision being 
reversed. But I also concur with the 
right rev. Prelate that, although the prin- 
ciple of disestablishment was affirmed, 
the question of disendowment was not 
finally disposed of. But then, surely, if 
disestablishment has been decided upon 
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and disendowment has not, the argu- 
ment is a very strong one in favour of 
going into Committee. And if the right 


rey. Prelate is right—as I hope and be- 
lieve he may be—in asserting that the 
feelings of the English people is in fa- 
your of some considerable share of en- 
dowment being left to the disestablished 
Church, we shall be able to deal with 
the matter in a practical manner by 
amending the Bill in Committee, which 
we cannot do if we reject it altogether. 
We must remember that the majority 
“elsewhere ’’ is no less than 115; and I 
must say that this majority has certainly 
not shown any symptoms of what in in- 
organic bodies is sometimes called ‘‘ per- 
meability.”” There has appeared to be 
very little prospect of its ‘‘disintegra- 
tion.” Ishould like, therefore, to ask my 
noble Friend who moved the Amendment 
(the Earl of Harrowby) what he expects 
to happen if he succeeds in throwing out 
the Bill on the second reading. Does he 
a that this compact majority of 115 

ill sit quietly down, orsimply say—‘‘ We 
think the Irish Church should be dises- 
tablished or disendowed; but, as the 
House of Lords take a very different 
view of that matter, let us turn our at- 
tention to something else?’ Does my 
noble Friend, as a sensible and sagacious 
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man, think that this would be the result 
of the success of his Amendment? If 
not, surely he must feel that the Bill 
would, after a very short interval, be 
sent up tous again? But, I ask, will it 
come up to us again under the same fa- 
vourable circumstances? Your previous 
rejection ‘of the measure will be recorded 
against you, and do you suppose that 
you will have the same power of amend- 
ing the Bill at the next stage that you 
now possess? Do you think that the 
same amount of support from public opi- 
nion, which will attend you if you grace- 
fully and properly defer to that public 
opinion by now assenting to the second 
reading, will equally attend you after you 
have done your best to reject a Bill 
which you will no longer be able to 
amend? I maintain, therefore, that it 
is incumbent upon us not to follow the 
bent of our inclination, which might lead 
us to throw out this Bill, and not to re- 
fuse to consider how with prudence and 
care it may be best improved. There 
are, no doubt, reasons of weight why 
we should not now assent to read the 
Bill a second time, with the view of 
making Amendments in Committee. It 
is said that the House of Commons would 
not accept the Amendments proposed by 
Mr. Disraeli, Dr. Ball, and other dis- 
tinguished Members of that Assembly, 
and therefore they will not accept the 
Amendments which your Lordships 
might introduce into it. I maintain, 
however, that it is a very different thing 
to refuse Amendments when they come 
from a minority—and not a large mi- 
nority—of their own body, and to refuse 
Amendments when they come from a 
majority—and I hope a large majority— 
of your Lordships’ House. What would 
be the effect of the Commons resisting 
the Amendments which your Lordships 
might make? It might be if we chose it 
equivalent to the defeat of the Bill. You 
might offer the Commons this alterna- 
tive :—‘‘If you accept the Amendments, 
the Bill passes; if you reject them, the 
Bill will be lost.”” Do not you think that 
argument will be found even more per- 
suasive and cogent than the most power- 
ful appeals of its most eloquent Mem- 
bers with the other House of Parliament? 
For my own part I believe that if 
Amendments are judiciously made by 
your Lordships—if those Amendments, 
without touching the principle of dises- 
tablishment—which I conceive must be 
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held to have been decided—are designed | to receive a favourable consideration ip 
to provide for the wants and the exigen- | “another place.” But I say—as wag 
cies of the then disestablished Church, | said by the noble Marquess below me 
and to enable her to commence a new (the Marquess of Salisbury)—that even 
— of ee : ye 7 eae ¥ this “2 wory + pe. even if the 
— if we introduce such Amendments as |Commons do no our expectations 
were indicated in the admirable speech | in this respect, we shall stand on better 
of the most rev. Primate on~Tuesday | and firmer ground by having conceded 
night—a speech in every word of which | that which can be no longer resisted, and 
I desire to a my entire pox aggen d — a oe. to g we = pos- 
concurrence—if, I say, we make our/|sible in yielding to what certainly a 
Amendments in that spirit, I have that | pears to be the deliberate determination 
Seok tout, sire tn ts Maeve ak Ue: les wk ee 
, also, s ‘om- » wish, y give 
mons itself, that, whatever may be their | effect even to a part only of the Amend- 
= ee eer e P will be — —_ we a we “— * all rex 7 
0 waive them, and to endeavour to pass | this—we shall leave the disestablis 
the measure upon the only conditions on | Church in a far better position than 
which they could then hope to pass it. | Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has placed her, 
For these reasons I am of opinion that | Therefore, notwithstanding the distaste 
Amendments judiciously framed andjand disfavour with which I view this 
adopted by your Lordships will involve | measure, and the great concern which 
no insuperable difficulty when they come | I feel that this subject should ever have 
e be — by “ ior sen — — ee at ~ ay _— — 
also by the House of Commons. But | introduced, and we have to deal wi 
there is another objection raised to the it, I am persuaded that your Lordships’ 
course which I am recommending. We | House will best meet the circumstances 
are told that great meetings have been|of the time by according the Bill a 
lately held in various parts of the coun- | second reading. Before concluding I 
ry -. — to the Bill. Now, my | or gs +. Sng ng! aps _ .* I 
rds, I rejoice to see in so many quar- | feel in differing on this question from 
ters such strong attachment evinced to | my noble and learned Friend who sits 
the connection between Church and State. | on the Bench below me (Lord Cairns). 
But when we come to examine into these | I have the highest respect for the opi- 
manifestations of public feeling we find | nions and the learning of my noble and 
that they emanate from those districts of | learned Friend. I entertain for him 
the country of whose sentiments on this | personally sentiments of cordial regard, 
matter we were already aware. They | and I wish to say this publicly—that, 
proceed mainly from Lancashire ; but we | looking at the whole conduct of public 
knew beforethat Lancashire wasdecidedly | affairs, there is no leadership on this 
against Mr. Gladstone. Therefore, when | side of the House with which I should 
we are told that county meetings have | be more thoroughly satisfied. But I 
been held at Manchester and at Liver-| have something higher to think of on 
pool, I think those meetings are nothing this occasion than the ties of party, or 
more than an energetic and powerful re- | considerations of personal regard. I 
newal of the sentiments expressed there | have a public duty to perform, and that 
at the last General Election. Speaking | public duty, I think, calls upon me in the 
of them with all respect, I yet think they | clearest manner and in the plainest tones 
are but a confirmation of the opinions | to let this Bill go into Committee, in the 
then constitutionally declared, and do hope that it may be there amended. 
not prove the existence of anything like| Tue Brsnorp or TUAM:* My Lords, 
a re-action in the national mind. To rely | I wish to address to you a few remarks 
on those meetings as any true sign of|on the Bill before your Lordships’ 
such a general re-action would, I believe, | House, and claim your indulgence, both 
be to lean on a broken reed. I am con-| because I am addressing you for the 
vinced, then, that in this case it is the| first time, and because, if this Bill 
obvious duty and interest of this House | should become law, I am one of those 
to allow this Bill to go into Committee. | who may not have the opportunity of 
I believe the Amendments which may | speaking here again; for if it so hap- 
be here made in its provisions are likely ; pens that any of my right rev. Brethren 
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of the Irish Branch of the United Chure ' 
should be in the act Salida | ae es I know that o 
the clock strik olic clergymen generally 
1 1871, ve oo wad ena ~ heya | a er oer 
middle of his sent : “* know equally well that 
leave the House, Suse the Wat which | >on pv nen g = Hi —_ 
he had received from his Sovereign | en a a 
Tit hoes Sem apmuntel we yee | — = — endeavours to persuade 
to an untimely end. This matter has | sulted by Pr, Me Bs ay = } 
been dealt with by one who understands | h age Moy 
ee r great body of the people do not beli 
the privileges of your Lordships’ House py 1 people do not believe 
7 : | it. derstand the Church 
—the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- | throu ~y ani, Pe e Chure 
: — os the clergyman, and th 
mittees—and it involves a principl ie 4 ermal ge: Pc On Migs 
. : nvolve: ple | him in their midst, a kind hb 
which, with equal injustice, might be | useful fri sieti a a 
? 1, a Christian ex le. Th 
brought to bear upon any of your Lord- | do “3 coor ample. iney 
. ‘a him, and they k hey d 
ships who obstructed the way of a more mage y know they do 
ps . © wa. , though they are told differentl 
aspiring party. My object is to address | and the ce t for th re 
a few practical observations to your) which th a 
Lordships—not merely as a re oy Say aoe Coy oo © Say ae 
: - presenta- | not a curse. Take the S i 
tive Bishop—not as the most q e Suspensory Bill 
ow who presides over the Paar a Vordshie’ Twin gg vr! a 
iocese of Dublin—not as the righ ae ea ‘ ae 
Prelate who is connected ‘with the North pe a Pa a we on a 
and the Protestantism of Ulster— ee when the other 
representative of that which is ane a ee that Pw — 
talked of as one of the weakest and least | Irel i — away 
s p land applaud it? Wh 
defensible portions of the Irish Branch P. os PP. ere are the 
- r , titions laid upon your table ? 
the Province of Connaught, in the West . : pon your table? Where 
) ) st. | the meetings of sympathy ? 
For nearly thirty-five years I have been | d 8 ympathy? Where the 
: ; ves! . trations of lar feeling ? And 
a working parish minister in the South an a yal — pe 
and West of Ireland, intimatel 1 fo cape seat stg tinged gue 
’ y associ-/ to be nothing but sil h 
ated through those many years not | indiff 8 silence, apathy, and 
alone with the Protestants, but with the | Church ‘Ten ae ee Se oe 
’ 3, h Temporalities Act i 
Roman Catholic population ; Reauiien nite poralities Act, ten Bishops 
their views, their feelings their habita heen SS 
4 , been asked O’C li—** D 
of thought. These iati ne onne oes not 
been my life, my ee ae ae yon His reply was re- 
ee this question, I ‘am entitled oat You — a. ~~" he 
offer to you some practical observa- | best resid Teeland ?? 
tions. I have often, I confess—with | N resident gentlemen in reload.” 
that experience — felt inclined to be ee ee ae 
ther from the Gov justi 
amused at some of the d i " e . ernment to justify 
ments which have fallex fre ae state- | the pressing forward with such indecent 
ullen from those who | haste the destruction of the E i 
have never set foot in Ireland, but who | Church, are these aa t th rere 
have conveniently derived their ideas | badge of ascendancy ; ~~ wee Nap we 
— —_e indignation of leading | it has not sddtel te whaden tose 
cles. Let me express first t ge vem re- 
Lordships what I iio, from that a we ~Ahaeb| batt can myn = - 
perience, to be the feeli " a ) among its leading 
tal body of the Trish lg: A ae + senarsaone a Prime Minister who two, or 
sotgia. °E tawe Gab Ge bith Chamuh| ast t0 oe sence Up egidetion au 
i dite o peche-can tie Gasnelerh not to be touched by legislation, and 
ee ae a ee —_ = _— Lieutenant of Ireland, 
portion of the programme of the Na- th Benin tle or Pe Gos wih Cam 
tional Association which represents the | ra oe : ate ann ae Sie Sh pelle 
. Z sents t thirty out of the | hi 
views called Ultramontane. I know | five penal oe . a a 
iat eneee the Mail og | five years, it never struck them that this 
Extablishe ‘i le “4 ae ey a ly tg and paramount question. 
Government and the large portion of the| I av it was never alluded to until the 
landlords are called—NSaxon, ali last twelve months suddenly presented 
, alien, a/ it in a different light. We have been 
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vernment both as to disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church. 
It has been conceded by almost every 
speaker in this debate that disendow- 
ment in its present shape has not been 
decided on by the country. Nor, I con- 
tend, has disestablishment in its charac- 
ter and effects. It is not mere disestab- 
blishment, sole and separate, that you 
have to deal with, for in Ireland the dis- 
establishment of the present Established 
Church is, ipso facto, the establishment 
of the Church of Rome. The doing 
away with the supremacy of the Crown 
would, ipso facto, be the admission of 
the supremacy of the Pope. The two 
are inseparable. The substitutes are 
ready made to your hands, and who will 
blame the Church of Rome if she be 
ready to step in—aye, and will step in? 
This part of the question, remember, is 
not merely a Protestant question, it has 
been in the past regarded as belonging 
to no party, neither under Roman Ca- 
tholic rule in Ireland, nor in Roman 
Catholic countries on the Continent. 
The public mind is, I believe, only 
awakening to the real issues, and those 
great meetings, those monster gather- 


ings, conducted with such calm and 
orderly counsels, which have been but 
too slightingly spoken of, are but what 
Lord Palmerston prophetically prefigured 
in 1829—* The indignant feelings of a 
betrayed people,”’ under the ungenerous 
and unfair treatment of the Govern- 


ment. Is it just and right that a ques- 
tion of such magnitude, involving such 
vast and complicated vested interests, 
involving a serious inroad on the Consti- 
tution, should be hurried through by 
the hasty legislation of about three 
months in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, overthrowing suddenly the work 
of three centuries, and without givin 
the country fair time to weigh it in 

its bearings ? 

I now advert to the question put by 
the noble Earl who moved the second 
reading. He asked—‘‘ Has the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland fulfilled her 
mission?” In proof of this, numbers 
have been relied on. The Protestants 
of Ireland have been spoken of as a 
‘miserable minority.” 1 do not believe 
that we are so miserable a minority, not 
in numbers merely, but in property, in 
intelligence, and in those qualities which 
you should recognize as constituting 
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citizens—the bone and sinew of 
nation’s stre’ But surely numbers 
are both a g and an unsound 
ground for arguments—shifting, for not 
many years since O’Connell used to 
boast—‘‘ We are 8,000,000,” and the 
last Census, 1861, showed that those to 
whom he applied “+ Ty ew fp it 
was an argument which implied power 
to enforce claims—were then 4,505,000, 
Unsound, because it admits numbers 
into superiority to truth. One of the 
grandest scenes in Old Testament his- 
tory is that upon Mount Carmel, when 
Elijah stood alone and said—‘ Let it be 
known this day that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am thy servant.” 
There was a grand scene also in the life 
of the great German monk. When he 
was told the world is against Luther, 
“Then,” said he, ‘‘ Luther is against 
the world.” But is the argument of 
numbers so much against us? Take the 
relative proportion of numbers between 
1834 and 1861. According to the Census 
returns, the Roman Catholic population 
diminished 3 per cent, and the Estab- 
lished Church increased more than 1} 

cent, making, of course, a considerable 
relative change. But if I go to the far 
West, and take the result of the Census 
in certain parishes lying along the At- 
lantic, between Killala and Galway Bays, 
I find them tabulated by Hume, and the 
results, thus summed up, that the Church 
population has risen 344 per cent, while 
in the same localities the Roman Catho- 
lic a has fallen 23 per cent. In 
these localities I can enumerate, within 
the same period, at least eighteen new 
churches and twenty licensed places of 
worship, consecrated or opened ; seven- 
teen additional clergymen; and ten or 
eleven newly-endowed districts ; besides 
rectories formed from large unions. 
Surely this is progress, and this is life. 
It is fulfilling its mission, and in this 
fulfilling of its mission the Government 
steps in to put an end, under false pre- 
tence, to progress. But I may be met 
with the observation—‘“‘ Surely you owe 
these results to the benevolence of Eng- 
land and to religious societies, who have 
supplied the funds and stimulated exer- 
tions.” I wish to admit this to the full- 
est extent it can be pressed to, because 
it only strengthens the position that the 
voluntary system is quite inapplicable 
to the vast and Se in the 
West and South-west of Ireland. Look 
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at the extent in area of the parishes 
where this progress has been made. One 


parish—a | union—was twenty-five 
miles Sete pe fifty long, and included 
also islands. Another is twenty-two 
miles long, and a third extends over 
148,395 acres. Such parishes are wild 
to a degree that your Lordships can 
hardly understand, beyond the = orm 

wers of most men; and when you 
add to this that the income of these 
parishes did not amount to £200 per 
annum, you have a true picture of the 
much-abused rich and indolent Church 
established in Ireland. The average 
extent of the parishes in the diocese of 
Tuam, &c., is 34,008 acres. More than 
half the parishes are, in net income, un- 
der £200 per annum, and the Church 
population, according to the Royal Com- 
mission, exceeds 222 per parish. I can 
testify personally to the work—the la- 
borious work—which falls to the lot of 
a minister in Ireland. For many years, 
while curate, my Sunday’s duty gave 
me each Sabbath a ride of eighteen 
miles, and I ministered in another 
parish extending over 53,400 acres, with 
island, to more than 1,000 members 
of our Church. I trust that the noble 
Earl who brought forward this charge 
will have given these facts his attention. 
But suppose, by way of illustration but 
not of argument, we put the same test 
to the Church of England, would the 
reply be more satisfactory? Have the 
energies of its ministers reached the 
whole of the Roman Catholic, the whole 
of the Dissenting wiation, and ful- 
filled the mission of the Church—as is 
expected of the Church in Ireland—by 
bringing all into its communion? Why, 
in 1851, the Census told us that one- 
fourth of the population were ‘“ non- 
worshippers,’ and, notwithstanding the 
noble exertions of the most rev. Pri- 
mate, who called into existence, through 
his fund, a vast machinery of usefulness 
throughout this metropolis, will any 
clergyman feel that he has fulfilled his 
mission? And yet, during that time, 
the Church in Ireland has increased 
greatly her churches, her glebes, her 
schools; she has not lost ground in a 
single particular, and, speaking within 
my own knowledge, the clergy of our 
communion are active, energetic, and 
useful ministers of our Lord and Saviour. 
None can tell the difficulties of a body 
of men who, if active, are termed fire- 
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brands, and if they fail in energy, are de- 
nounced as negligent and slo . But, 
you say, all this is well, but you are en- 
joying the revenues which belong to 
others. Is it fair that your churches, 
your glebes, yourselves, should be paid 
for by those who do not belong to your 
Church? I deny this altogether. The 
history of our revenues should be clearly 
understood in their plain broad land- 
marks. Before the time of Henry I1., 
the Church in Ireland was an indepen- 
dent Church. It was not in communion 
with the see of Rome. The witnesses 
in proof of this may be reduced to three. 
Henry II and Pope Adrian confessed 
the independence of the Church in Ire- 
land, when the compact was made be- 
tween them that the King was to have 
the temporal power, if he secured the 
spiritual power to the Pope, and made 
every house liable to Peter’s pence. A 
celebrated Cardinal endorsed the same, 
when he connected the arrival of St. 
Patrick with the Council of Ephesus, a 
Council which denounced any Bishop, 
layman, or clergyman with anathema, 
who should make converts to the Chris- 
tian faith under any other form than the 
Nicene Creed, fixing thus the early faith 
of the Irish Church beyond all doubts. 
From the time of Henry II. until the 
Reformation the Church of Rome was 
the Established Church in Ireland ; its 
revenues were not tithe, for Bishop 
Doyle, in his evidence before Parlia- 
ment, stated that tithe was never paid 
in Ireland before the Reformation, ex- 
cept within the English pale. The re- 
venues were from vast monastic lands, 
and from fees given for the offices of 
religion. These monastic lands were 
granted, not by the Irish, but by the 
Normans. These lands, at the time of 
the Reformation, did not pass into the 
possession of the Church of the Reform- 
ation. The property enjoyed by the 
Church of Rome never became the pro- 
perty of our Church, and the property 
which is now in the hands of the Pro- 
testant Church had never been previ- 
ously in the hands of the Church of 
Rome. And what became of these 
monastic lands? Confiscated by Henry 
VIIIL., who procured what was called 
the consent of those who held them, 
and reserving vested right, the Crown 
granted them to laymen, and these lands 
and abbeys are to this day, as the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Devonshire) alluded, 
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held, not by the Church as established, 
but by laymen, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. The revenues of our 
Church are quite distinct. The glebes 
were partly the grant from the Crown 
at the time of the Act of Settlement, and 
partly the voluntary gifts from private 
persons for the Protestant religion, and 
never were in possession of the Church 
of Rome. The glebe houses, all built 
since the Reformation, all, with the im- 
proved lands and gardens round them, 
were created from the private and per- 
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sacredness of such a trust, you not onl 
violate every human law and b 

every human treaty, but you dare to 
touch the things which belong to God, 
and who can marvel if retribution should 
come on a nation which has done such 
wrong! Now, we are told that, under 
present circumstances, it is our wisdom 


| and our duty to submit to some compro- 


mise, and let this measure pass the se- 
cond reading. My Lords, I should have 
no hesitation, if it were a matter of mere 
worldly policy, in recognizing the force 


sonal incomes of the clergy, and would | of that argument, and acting on the 
seem to have all claims which vested | rersoning so powerfully urged upon your 


right and tenant right can give. ane | 
churches were, with hardly an exception, | 
built since the Reformation, largely, if! 
not chiefly, from private sources. For | 
instance, since 1833, the large sum of 
£642,587 7s. 10d. has been contributed | 


Lordships this night. But the case is 
not so. This Bill deals with the highest 
and most solemn interests and princi- 
ples, with all that we hold dear both 
here and hereafter, with the very exist- 
ence of our faith, and with that which 


from private sources towards the build- | has made England what she is. The 
ing and improvement of churches. The | case, I say, is a very different one from 
churches in our possession were never in | worldly policy—one in which we have 


the possession of the Church of Rome. | to consult for the most sacred interests 
And then the tithe or tithe rent-charge | and maintain them, no matter at what 
—this, as we have seen, was not col-| risk or at what sacrifice. 


I do not hesi- 


lected, except within the English pale, 
before the time of the Reformation. The 
settlers from England, Scotland, Wales, 


had received their lands from the Crown | 
subject to the deduction of tithe, and, | 
having been accustomed to pay it before | 
they came, felt no hardship, and thus | 
the tithe given by Protestants became | 
the property of the Protestant Church. 
Thus, my Lords, have we received our 
property chiefly through private sources, 
but all our property is held in covenant } 
—a covenant which pledged both giver 
and receiver to the maintenance of the 
Reformed faith. The Church has never 
broken that covenant ; it has fulfilled its | 
trust; it has held faithfully and con- 
tends earnestly for that faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Upon this con- | 
dition letters patent from the Crown, | 


tate to say that, rather than make un- 
worthy concessions upon vital matters, 
we should quit ourselves like men. I 
know not—and you will understand me 
in a figurative sense—why I should lay 
down my arms and sue for terms from 
my opponents while my weapons are yet 
bright, while I fight under a glorious 
banner, and my cause is a just and 
righteous cause. Better to stand up 
boldly, measure our weapons, and, in 
the sight of England, in the light of day, 
and upon a fair battle-field, bring the 
matter to an issue, and God will defend 
the right! Victory, if you gain it, will 
be victory not over your enemies, but 
over your best friends. Victory, if you 
gain it, will be victory over the friends 
of order, of loyalty, and of British con- 
nection. Victory, if you gain it, will be 


deeds of private endowment, contracts} victory by forcing a breach in the 
of every kind, secured the property to | strongest bulwark of our Constitution, 
the Church. The Union with Scotland, | through which anarchy and democracy 
the Union with Ireland, the Act of Set-| may rush in. Nay, in the war you have 
tlement, each endorsed the covenant with | proclaimed, and the allies you have in- 


all the solemnity of a nation’s honour. | 
Sovereign after Sovereign sealed it with 
their Coronation Oath. That convenant 
is interwoven with and written down in- 
delibly in every law, every right of pro- 
perty, every equity and moral obliga- 
tion, and when you add to all this that 
the property is held for God in all the 
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vited, victory, if you gain it, may be— 
will be—victory over every valued insti- 
tution, over the Throne itself, and you 
yourselves will be buried in the ruins 
you have made. 

For these reasons, and because I must 
obey God’s truth rather than the dic- 
tates of mere expediency, I have n0 
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hesitation in — boldly and distinctly 
inst the second reading of this Bill. 
Let us remember the symptoms which 
we see around us of the awakening feel- 
ing of the country. Remember the large 
and indignant meetings. Look at the 
Petitions which crowd your table. Are 
all these speaking on behalf of what 
ou call ‘‘ ascendancy,” of the adventi- 
tious advantages of some accidents in 
our position, of the mere desire to prop 
up the outward fabric? Far from it: 
speaking for them and for myself, it is 
for something far higher. ‘True, the 
Church can live its higher life stripped 
of all worldly help ; but the nation that 
rejects and separates from her alters her 
ition, and endangers her prosperity. 
Our struggle is for the Reformed faith 
in Ireland, for the faith of our fathers, 
which has been a blessing, and cannot 
but be a blessing—for our poorer Pro- 
testant brethren there—for the flocks 
upon the wild mountain-side, and the 
bleak moorlands, which must inevitably, 
under the provision of this Bill, be left 
as sheep without a shepherd. Our 
struggle then is for the truth of God— 
for that righteousness which, embodied 
in the State, exalts a nation—for the 
Church which is the poor man’s Church. 
What is it that has made England what 
she is? How is it that even the poorest 
man can feel that his cottage is his castle, 
and his mind his own? How is it that 
he knows no tyrant can enter into his 
cottage, no despot chain that mind against 
his will? How is it that liberty is his 
birthright, security his inheritance—and 
that for him, as for the highest, every 
tribunal of the land must stand the light 
of day, and the test oftruth? Is it that 
England rules with wider sway, and 
freer commerce, and stronger arm than 
other lands? No such thing. It is that 
that pure and apostolic faith secured to 
us at the Reformation is like a tree of 
life, which bears among others this 
pleasant fruit—‘‘ Perfect Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty.” It is that the union 
between that religion and the State has 
elevated her into the superiority of a 
land which God has blessed. It is that 
that blessed Book, the foundation of our 
faith and the birthright of our people, 
not more surely proclaims pardon and 
peace with man, justification through 
our Redeemer, than does its mild, and 
just, and gentle spirit pervade like 
eaven our laws, our liberties, our social 
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and domestic ties, and build up and fit 
and cement it all into that mighty for- 
tress of a nation’s freedom, the glorious 
Constitution under which we are as yet 
privileged to live. 

Eart NELSON: My Lords, as one of 
those who are about to vote against the 
feelings of many of my Friends, both in 
and out of the House, I must ask your 
Lordships’ indulgence whilst I express 
—as shortly as I can—my reasons for 
giving that vote. I received a letter the 
other day from a friend of mine—a High 
Church clergyman in the country—who 
sent me a Petition upon this measure, 
and said he hoped he should not find 
my name among those who voted for the 
second reading of this Bill, or, as he said, 
among the flatterers and busy mockers 
whom Zhe Times was pleased to applaud. 
Many hard things have been said— 
though I am thankful to say that they 
have not been said by my Friends in this 
House—about the persons who will vote 
from this side of the House in favour of 
the second reading of this Bill. They 
are called ‘‘ cowards’; it is said that 
they shrink from duty, and will vote 
against professed principles for expe- 
diency, from the fear of consequences, 
and the like. Now—I say it without 
fear of contradiction—the fear most 
likely to operate on the minds of most 
persons in my position is the fear of 
going against their party in this House, 
and not the empty threats uttered by 
people out-of-doors. I think I may say 
that I am not a coward. Some years 
ago I thought it my duty to vote con- 
trary to my party—voting in a minority 
of some twenty—against the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill. I know how hard it is 
to stand aloof from them, and the kind- 
ness of that party only made it the harder 
to go against them. On a former occa- 
sion I voted against the noble Earl (Earl 
Derby), who began the debate this even- 
ing, when the Bill for establishing what 
were termed ‘‘the godless Colleges” was 
under the consideration of the House, 
again voting with the minority. But 
when I look back upon these votes I 
cannot help thinking that if the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill had been rejected, or 
had subsequently been repealed, and if 
we had not denied to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland that denominational 
system of education in which we our- 
selves glory, we should not now be en- 


gaged in discussing a measure for the 
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disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
It is said by the noble Earl, whom I 
have generally looked up to as my leader 
in this House, that the whole of this Bill 
has not been accepted by the country. I 
quite concur with him in that opinion; 
but I do not think, while we glory in the 
majorities which we gained in Lancashire 
and other large constituencies, we can 
turn round and say—though we know 
they were gained by the Protestant feel- 
ing that was called forth—that the ma- 
jority of the constituencies at large have 
not pronounced an opinion on this ques- 
tion, but only upon the question whether 
Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone should be 
at the head of the Government. There 
is no shrinking from the fact as stated 
by the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough) that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church has been clearly 
decided by the nation. If that be really 
so, it is clearly the duty of this House 
not to be an impediment to the working 
of the Constitution. We have two dis- 
tinct duties to perform as a component 
part of the Legislature. First, to check 
rash legislation until the opinion of the 
nation can be clearly ascertained—and 
that duty, I think, we did last year when 


we rejected the Suspensory Bill. Our 


second function is when the will of the 
country has been ascertained, and when 
it is sought to give it effect, to take care 
that that shall be done in the most con- 
stitutional way. The latter I consider 
to be our clear function at the present 
moment. We are told by the noble Earl, 
to whom I have already referred, that 
there is no use in trying to make Amend- 
ments in this Bill, because it is quite cer- 
tain that those Amendments will be re- 
jected by the other House of Parliament. 

can imagine no argument more calcu- 
lated to be subversive of the power of this 
House, or tending to exhibit more a sense 
of its weakness. My own opinion is 
that if we choose to amend the Bill on the 
ground that its details have not been 
sanctioned by the country we shall be 
occupying a locus standi which cannot 
easily be shaken. But what does the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment 
(the Earl of Harrowby) ask your Lord- 
ships to do? He proposes that you 
should send back, as it were, a tabula rasa 
to the country, and that, although there 
are Amendments which might be intro- 
duced into the Bill, we will ) oot nothing 
to do with it. This, my Lords, is not a 
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course which I, for one, think it would 
be expedient to adopt—especially when 
we consider that this measure is ro. 
garded as one of a series of measures 
intended, whether rightly or wrongly, 
to promote the Pp ification of Ireland. 
I hope your Lordships will not only pro- 
pose Amendments in the Bill in Com. 
mittee, but that you will be pre to 
stand by them. But if we reject this 
measure without attempting to amend 
it, we take the responsibility of the agita- 
tion of Ireland upon our own shoulders, 
at a time when the Orangemen of Ire- 
land would be excited by their vic- 
tory and the Roman Catholics embit- 
tered by a defeat. I do not think that 
we ought to accept such a position. But 
there are other reasons for the vote I 
intend to give. If we look to history we 
shall find that the union of Church 
and State is based upon the principle 
that the majority of the nation acce 

the religion which is united to it. i 
principle was accepted at the Reforma- 
tion, and it was to be maintained b 

Penal Laws. But the moment you al 
lowed that the Penal Laws had failed 
you, and more certainly from the mo- 
ment you repealed them, the union of 
Church and State was left apart from its 
old principle, and became nothing more 
than a voluntary agreement. It may 
be said to be very unchivalrous in me 
to attempt to show any difference be- 
tween the state of the Church in | 
land and that of the Church in Irelan 

but the basis of all chivalry is to tell the 
truth. In the former, history tells us 
that many of the Nonconformists were 
baptized and buried according to our 
formularies. In the time of James IL, 
even when the Penal Laws were in full 
force, the Nonconformists of England 
rallied round the Church in a wonderful 
manner when they believed it to be in 
danger. In the same manner I believe 
that the Nonconformists of this country 
would again rally round the Church of 
England to defend it from the attacks of 
infidelity and Romanism. But when 
we look to Ireland, history tells us @ 
very different story, and shows that the 
difference between the Church of Ireland 
and the Nonconformists of that country 
was one which was totally irreconcila- 
ble. Not only, therefore, has the voice 
of the country been raised in favour of 
disestablishment, but the history of the 
union between Church and State and of 
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true principle upon which it is based 
aad an onal it. And further, I 
maintain that it is not necessarily an un- 
christian act to disendow or disestablish 
a Church, although the way in which 
the act is sought to be carried out may 
be both wrong and unchristian. I wish 
it clearly to be understood that while I 
cannot fear any harm to a true branch 
of Christ’s Church from disestablishment 
or disendowment, I am not foolishly in 
favour of disestablishment or disendow- 
ment. I cannot conceal from myself the 
fact that the establishment of the Church 
is a great good both to Church and 
State, though there may be evil effects 
from it to the one and the other. Peo- 
e tell us that this Bill will destroy the 
urch of Ireland, and that it will de- 
stroy the union which exists between the 
Churches. Now, I deny that the State 
can destroy any true branch of the 
Church of Christ : I deny that the State 
union at present existing between the 
two Churches has anything to do with 
that true union which ought to exist in 
Christ’s Church between the different 
branches of it; and I say emphatically 
that this Bill will not, and cannot, de- 
stroy the union of the two Churches. 
But while I maintain that the Act itself 


isnot necessarily wrong, the way adopted 
for carrying it out may be so. I cannot 
myself see why, in carrying out this 

eme, the State need renounce alto- 
gether its care for the Christian teaching 
of its people. I do not see why, in carry- 
ing it out, the State need apply to secular 


purposes money which has been origin- 
ally dedicated to religious uses. I cannot 
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per way to carry out the wishes of the 
nation. 
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The further Debate on the said Motion 


adjourned ’till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
One o'clock, a.m., till half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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INDIA—HOME ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


see why the State should not deal fairly 
and liberally with the members of the 
Church which is about to be disestab- 
lished. My Lords, at this late hour it is 
not my intention further to trespass upon 
your attention. For the reasons I have 
stated I believe that, if Amendments 
which may be proposed by your Lord- 
ships be carried, many evils on the face 
of the Bill will be removed, and that 
your Lordships will be able in Committee 
to effect such alterations as will prove 
acceptable to the country. Should your 
Amendments be rejected by the other 
House and returned to you, it will then 
be in your Lordship’s power to appeal 
to the country in order that it may decide 
whether the way which your Lordships 
rae or the way which the Prime 

ister proposes, is the right and pro- 


he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to submit the 
Home Accounts of the Government of 
India, which have just been delivered, to 
the Committee of Public Accounts ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Having re- 
gard, Sir, to the 7th and 8th paragraphs 
of the Report of the Committee on 
Public Accounts for 1868, and consider- 
ing that the arrangment with respect to 
the salary and duties of our Auditor, 
which that Committee pronounced to be 
“not free from objection,” no longer 
exists, we do not think that any useful 
purpose would be served by again this 
year submitting the Home Accounts of 
the Government of India to the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts. We do not 
accordingly propose to take the initiative 
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in submitting them ; but if my right hon. 
Friend, after re-considering the matter, 
thinks it desirable to move that they 
should be so submitted, we shall make 
no objection whatever to his proposal. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, What obstacles 
stand in the way of the establishment of 
Diplomatic relations between this coun- 
try and the Republic of Mexico ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that the 
state of the relations between this coun- 
try and the Republic of Mexico had 
remained unchanged since a question 
identical in language with the present 
had been addressed by Mr. Kinglake to 
the noble Lord (the Member for Lynn 
Regis (Lord Stanley). It was very much 
to be regretted that we had not, from 
the absence of diplomatic intercourse, 
any means of aiding British interests in 
that country, which were great and nu- 
merous, but the state of things existing 
was not one of our seeking. When the 
Republican Government was established 
in Mexico, the President notified his in- 
tention of not holding official intercourse 
with those Powers which had recog- 
nized the preceding de facto Government 
of Mexico, and the British Consul in the 
city of Mexico was denied consular juris- 
diction. Under these circumstances the 
British Legation in Mexico was with- 
drawn. He had reason to believe that 
there would be no indisposition on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to renew official intercourse with the 
Republic of Mexico when that Govern- 
ment should notify its desire; but the 
hon. Member, he trusted, would be of 
opinion that the first steps in this matter 
could not, with propriety, come from the 
Government of this country. 


POOR LAW—MAGISTRATES AND 
BOARDS OF GUARDIANS.—QUESTION. 

Cotonet DYOTT said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
with reference to a recent Correspond- 
ence between the Board of Guardians of 
the Lichfield Union and the Poor Law 
Board, in which the Poor Law Board 
decided that mayors and magistrates of 
boroughs were not entitled tobe ex officio 
members of Boards of Guardians, and 
to a subsequent Correspondence in which 
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the Poor Law Board decided that 
mayors and magistrates of boroughs 
which are counties in themselves are 
entitled to be Guardians of the Union in 
which such borough is situated, Whether 
the Poor Law Board have been guided 
in their decision by the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown; and, if not, 
whether the Board will submit a case 
with the view to ascertain that opinion? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
as far as the first case was concerned, 
the Poor Law Board had been guided 
in their decision by the opinion of the 
late Sir William Follett, when one of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and they 
had subsequently taken the opinion of 
their standing counsel, that magistrates 
of boroughs which were not counties 
could not be ex officio members of Boards 
of Guardians. As regarded magistrates 
of boroughs which were counties, Sir 
William Follett’s opinion was that they 
were entitled to act as ex officio Guar- 
dians. It was doubtful whether that 
was the intention of the Legislature, 
but the wording of the Act did not ex- 
clude such boroughs. 


PARLIAMENT—TIIE LADIES’ 
LERIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. A: HERBERT said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether there exists any reason why 
the gratings in front of the Ladies’ Gal- 
leries should not be removed; and whe- 
ther the accommodation already existing 
cannot in any way be improved? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he could not take 
upon himself the very grave responsi- 
bility of removing these we He 
believed the reason why they had not 
been removed was that the subject had 
been frequently discussed in that House, 
and the general feeling of the House was 
against it. [‘‘No, no!”] As regarded 
accommodation, he must confess that it 
was extremely bad; and, indeed, if it 
were not for those who occupied it, he 
should be inclined to call it a Chamber 
of Horrors. He was informed that in 
the present state of the building no 
alteration could be made; but if the 
House should sanction the construction 
of a new chamber for their meetings, 
as was proposed by his right hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. Headlam), he believed 
means might be found for giving better 
accommodation to the ladies. 


GAL- 
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Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he would 

ive notice that, on the Motion for goin 
into Committee of Supply, he woul 
move that, in the opinion of this House, 
the grating in front of the Ladies’ Gal- 
leries be removed. 


MR. BRIGHT’S LETTER. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet. NORTH : I beg leave to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the letter read at a public meeting at 
Birmingham on Monday the 14th in- 
stant, signed John Bright, and which 
has appeared in the public journals, was 
written by the President of the Board of 
Trade ; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment concur in the opinions therein ex- 
pressed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to the inquiry of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, I have to state that the 
letter which has been published in the 
journals as having been addressed by 
my right hon. Friend to some of his 
constituents at Birmingham, and as 
having been read at a public meeting 
there, is—his production. Further, Sir, 


I have to state that letter was written 
by my right hon. Friend without com- 


munication with his Colleagues, upon 
his own responsibility, as, in fact, also 
was a letter I myself wrote to a gentle- 
man at Bradford, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a Resolution passed at a town 
meeting on the Irish Church two days 
before; and that letter of mine was pub- 
lished in the same paper with the letter 
of my right hon. Friend, but it was not 
dignified with the same large and clear 
type, nor with the same prominent posi- 
tion in the newspaper, and it attracted, 
I feel somewhat mortified in saying, no 
notice whatever. With respect to the 
latter part of the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, that is, as 
to whether the Government agree in the 
opinions expressed in that letter, I must 
say that the Government have not 
thought it their duty, and will not think 
it their duty, to consider in detail the 
particulars of those opinions, and for a 
reason which I think the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman will readily perceive to 
be just. There may be many things 
with which, in the abstract, as proposi- 
tions the Government would agree, and 
yet with which as a Government they 
might not think themselves justified or 
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warranted in stating with regard to the 
action of a branch of the Legislature. 
What the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
is, I think, perfectly entitled to ask from 
me is—Whether the Government them- 
selves in any manner approve, or desire 
in appearance to approve, any inter- 
ference, by threat, dictation, or other- 
wise, the perfectly free action of the 
House of Lords? Now, Sir, upon that 
subject I hope I may appeal to the tone 
that has been preserved in debate both 
here and elsewhere to sustain me when 
I say that nothing can be further from 
our intentions. Each branch of the 
Legislature in this country is not only 
naturally, but justly, jealous of the 
slightest attempt to interfere with its 
liberty of discussion, and most of all 
would it feel that jealousy when senti- 
ments, which might be in themselves 
possibly defensible, just, or wholesome, 
were propounded with a guasi authority 
of the Ministers of the Crown. And, 
Sir, I may presume to state, as the 
question has been raised—I do not say 
unjustifiably raised—that these are not 
mere words upon our part; for I can say 
for myself that within the last week or 
ten days overtures have been made to 
me from large centres of population with 
respect to the holding of great meetings 
on the subject now under discussion in 
the House of Lords. I have, as far as 
I could presume to do so, steadily dis- 
couraged such meetings, and, perhaps, I 
may be permitted to say also, on the 
part of my right hon. Friend, though 
again without concert with me, and 
upon his own responsibility, that he has 
met similar overtures by pursuing a 
similar course to that I deemed it right 
to adopt, and he has been anxious to 
avert any popular action of that kind 
which may interfere, or seem to inter- 
fere, with the free action of the House 
of Peers. 


PAYMENT OF INCOME AND ASSESSED 
TAXES.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Will the payment to be made 
on the Ist of January 1870 in respect 
of Income Tax and Assessed Taxes clear 
the payer from all such Taxes for all 
that year—namely, up to Ist of January 
1871, or will it only clear him up to the 
5th of April 1870; will not the pay- 
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ment in ect of these Taxes to be’ 
made in April 1870 be retrospective for | 
the present year 1869; and, under the | perenne 
provisions of the present Financial Bill,; Sim HENRY HOARE said, he would 
will any payment in res of either | beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea. 
Income Tax or Assessed Taxes ever sury, Whether the Government propose 
= be _ in the month of April | during the next Session of Parliament 
er next April 1870? | to bring in a Bill to repeal the Clause of 
Tar CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | the Representation of the People Act, 
QUER: Sir, I am afraid it is not in my | 1867, providing for the representation 
power to throw any fresh light upon | of minorities? 
this subject, but I will recapitulate how} Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma. 
the matter stands. A convenient way | jesty’s Government have not taken into 
to do that would be to consider first the | consideration whether they should make 
taxes for the year 1868-9, and next for | any proposal to the House upon the sub- 
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the financial year beginning April, 1869, 
and ending April, 1870. Now, as re- 
gards the year 1868-9, the land and 
house taxes have been paid. The last 
half of them was paid in the April just 
passed ; therefore they are done with. 
As regards the income tax, the same 
thing has happened. The last quarter 
of income tax was collected in April last ; 
so that does away with that tax for 
1868-9. As regards the assessed taxes 
the matter is different, for they do not 
begin to be collected until October. 
None of the assessed taxes of 1868-9 
have as yet been collected. One-half of 
them will be collected in 1869, the other 
half in April, 1870. That is the state of 
the case with regard to 1868-9. All the 
taxes of that year are collected except 
the assessed taxes. Then, as to the 
present financial year, 1869-70, nothing 
will be collected on behalf of house tax 
or land tax until January, 1870, and 
then the whole of those taxes will be 
collected, and nothing more will be col- 
lected on behalf of those taxes until 
January, 1871. As regards the assessed 
taxes, they are abolished and Excise 
licenses substituted, which will be col- 
lected in what used to be called assessed 
taxes for the year 1869-70 in January, 
1870; and nothing more will be collected 
after January, 1870, on behalf of that 
year until January, 1871. The same 
thing applies exactly with regard to the 
income tax. No income tax will be col- 
lected from this time until the Ist of 
January, 1870, and on that day will be 
collected the income tax for the financial 
year beginning in April, 1869, and end- 
ing in April, 1870, and no further col- 
lection will be made until January, 1871. 
T hope that is a sufficient answer. 


Sir George Jenkinson 


ject of the clause in the Representation 
of the People Act providing for the 
representation of minorities. It is well 
known to my hon. Friend, as to all the 
world, that neither all the Gentlemen on 
j this Bench, nor, I think upon any other 
Bench in the House of Commons, were 
entirely agreed in their views upon that 
clause. Whether all my Colleagues re. 
tain the opinions they expressed I do not 
know, but I may own that I still retain 
my opinions on the subject, and they 
have certainly been rather strengthened 
than weakened by all that has since 
occurred. 


KEW GARDENS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, Whether any arrangement 
could be made at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, whereby the public could be 
admitted at an earlier hour than at 
present ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
gardens at Kew were used for scientific 
purposes as well as a place of resort for 
pleasure-seekers, and in consequence of 
the work to be done in the hot-houses 
and elsewhere it was necessary to have 
the gardens closed in the early part of 
the day. It was considered necessary 
by the late Sir W. J. Hooker that they 
should be closed till one o’clock; but 
he (Mr. Layard) was in communication 
with Dr. Hooker, the present Director, 
with a view to see if the public could 
not be admitted at an earlier hour. 


MR. MURPHY, THE PROTESTANT 
LECTURER.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GREENE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whetherit is true, Murphy, 
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the Protestant lecturer, was taken into 
custody on Monday the 14th, previous 
to the meeting at Birmingham on the 
Irish Church Question; if so, whether 
he will object to lay upon the Table a 
of the information on which he was 
arrested, showing the charge preferred 
inst him; whether any investigation 
has taken place ; and, under what Act of 
Parliament he was arrested ? 

Mrz. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had notice of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion only that morning when the Paper 
was delivered, and he had not been able 
to communicate with the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham in order to obtain the informa- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman desired. 
All he knew about the arrest of this 
person, whom the hon. Member desig- 
nated by the name of the “‘ Protestant 
lecturer,’ was derived from the news- 
papers, from which it appeared that he 
was prevented from attending a public 
meeting, the case was heard before the 

istrates and dismissed, and it was 
added that he was about to bring an 
action inst the Mayor for a false 
arrest. H was unable to say under 
what Act of Parliament Mr. Murphy 
was arrested. 


IRELAND.—LOANS TO DUBLIN AND 
BELFAST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, If he can assign any reason for the 
— of the rate of interest on the 
oan granted by the Public Works Com- 
missioners for the new Dublin Water- 
works from 5 to 4 percent in 1864; and 
on what grounds he refused the same 
reduction to the Belfast Water Commis- 
sioners on their loan of £130,000? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he could not 
state the reason for the reduction of the 
interest payable for the Dublin Water- 
works from 5 to 4 per cent, but in 
reference to the Minute he saw that it 
was done under special circumstances. 
He presumed, therefore, it was not in- 
tended to be drawn into a precedent. 
Why he was not willing to reduce the 
interest in the case of Belfast was that, 
when persons entered into contracts with 
the Government by which they obtained 
loans on advantageous terms, the burden 
of proof lay upon those who sought to 
vary them. Belfast had made out no 
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case for reduction; it had obtained 
money and was able to pay; therefore 
it ought to pay. 


PARLIAMENT—DUBLIN CITY WRIT. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [14th June], 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Citizen to serve in 
this present Parliament for the City of Dublin, in 
the room of Sir Arthur Guinness, baronet, whose 
Election has been determined to be void.”— 
(Mr. Noel ) 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“leave be given to bring in a Bill for distfran- 
chising the Freemen of the City of Dublin,” —{ Sir 
George Grey,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 4 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HENLEY said, hehadnointention 
to offer any opposition to the first stage 
of the proposed Bill; he must however, 
be allowed to express his regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir George Grey) 
had brought back into the House one of 
those questions which they had been 
doing all they could to keep out of it. 
He deeply regretted it, because the pre- 
cedent set by so high an authority would 
not be easily forgotten. With regard 
to the matter itself, he confessed it 
shocked his sense of justice when it was 
said that there was a case for inquiry, 
and then without any a they were 
called upon to condemn. He also re- 
gretted that the subject was brought 
before the House for a special reason. 
The House would recollect that last year 
there was a discussion upon the subject 
of the freemen of Ireland on the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen). The 
House would not forget the grounds 
upon which they were then asked to dis- 
franchise the freemen of Dublin. Cor- 
ruption was not the main ground, but 
the position they took in regard to the 
connection of this country with Ireland. 
Would it be possible for people to be- 
lieve that this question had been brought 
up because forty or fifty freemen of the 
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City of Dublin were corrupt, or would | within the precedent of Yarmouth, where 
they not, on the other hand, be convinced | gross and extensive bribery having been 
that it was because these freemen were | proved before a Committee of that House 
of a particular way of thinking in poli- | to have existed among the freemen of 
tical matters? He especially regretted | the borough, the House passed a Bill for 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, | disfranchising the freemen on the Report 
because the Members on his side of the|of its own Committee, and without 
House had been dealing with the Irish | further inquiry. He would ask the right 
Church with a strong hand. The hon. | hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) and others 
Member for Clare last year used the | who opposed this Motion whether they 
same argument with regard to the free- | had read not only the Report of Mr, 
men of Ireland which he had used as to | Justice Keogh, but also his elaborate 
the Irish Church. Did they not believe | judgment, which had been laid upon the 
that the land question would follow?/table? It was said that only a small 
How were they to separate them? Ifa} number of the freemen had been proved 
right hon. Gentleman on the other side | corrupt. The hon. Member for Armagh 
brought forward this Motion on a colour- | (Mr. Vance) said he had reason to know 
able pretence, why should it not apply | that if the learned J udge who made that 
to the land question, which was as much | Report had had reason to believe that 
a badge of ascendancy as the Irish|the House would proceed against the 
Church? He regretted the introduction | Dublin freemen in the way now pro- 
of this Bill, because he believed there | posed he would not have made that Re- 
was much more inconvenience in taking | port. [Mr. Vance: If the House were 
this course than in permitting the cor-|to proceed without further inquiry. 
— to — unnoticed. But if the hon. Gentleman would re 
m GEORGE GREY said that, in-|the judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh, he 
dependently of the respect he enter- | would be satisfied that the corruption of 
tained for the right hon. Gentleman} the freemen of Dublin had been not 
who had just sat down, he desired to | only extensive, but gross and systematic, 
say a few words to explain the course he | It was true that only fifteen freemen 
had taken. It was impossible for the} were named as having been guilty of 
House to maintain its character for de-| corrupt practices, but between 280 and 
siring to check corruption if it allowed | 290 were specified, although not by 
the Dublin Writ to issue, and took no} name, as having been equally guilty of 
steps to purify the constituency. When| corruption. The learned Judge added 
the House of Lords, for reasons which | that a considerable number had been 
he was far from regarding as unsatisfac- | seen asking for payment for the votes 
tory, declined to join in the Address to | they had given for Sir Arthur Guinness. 
the Crown for a Commission, there were | He was glad that the learned Judge en- 
two courses open to the House of Com-|tirely exonerated that gentleman from 
mons, but not, in his opinion, a third; | personal participation in any act of 
yet that third course had been taken/ corruption. A ‘‘ Mr. Foster” was de- 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Noel), who, | signated by the learned Judge as “ the 
representing the party opposite, had | great contriver of this system of corrup- 
moved the issue of the Writ. With | tion.”” Mr. Foster was called upon the 
such a Report from Mr. Justice Keogh, | trial of the petition, but he was not to 
if they allowed the Writ to issue, the | be found, and it was ascertained that he 
corrupt portion of the freemen would | had gone to England the day before he 
again exercise the franchise, and with | was wanted, and that the evidence to 
the same desire to make as much private | identify the freemen was insufficient, 
profit as possible out of the election. A | owing to Mr. Foster’s absence. If the 
Bill might be proposed to authorize a| Writ, consequently, were now now to be 
Commission of Inquiry according to the | issued, only fifteen freemen would be 
recedent adopted in the cases of Sud- | disqualified from having been named in 
ser and St. Albans, but in that case| the Report, while the 280 who were 














the inquiry would not be completed | proved to have been corrupted would be 
before the end of the Session, and the still enabled to exercise the franchise. 
Writ could not issue until the beginning | No doubt existed in the mind of Mr. 
of next year. On the other hand, the Justice Keogh as to the extent of cor- 
case of the freemen of Dublin fell exactly | ruption among the freemen. The learned 
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Judge, at the conclusion of his judg- 
ment, said— 

“J shall furthermore declare—because it has 
been proved by Mr. White, one of the principal 
solicitors for Sir Arthur Guinness, acting for him 
at the election, and now acting for him on this 
petition; proved by Campbell, whose agency has 
been established, and whom Mr. Goodman de- 
scribed as best acquainted with the freemen ; 

ved by that document, the most artfui of all, 
which was to be delivered at No. 3, Dame Street, 
after the election, and which was printed and paid 
for at 76, Capel Street, at the desire of Henry 
Foster; proved by what appears to me the most 
conclusive evidence, direct and cireumstantial— 
that the freemen of this city have been shown to 
agreat extent to be corrupt voters, and I shall 
leave the House of Commons to deal with their 
ease and the constituency as affected by them.” 


If the Writ had been issued without any 
notice being taken of such a state of 
things, the House of Commons would, 
in his opinion, have been justly charge- 
able with screening bribery and en- 
couraging those freemen to believe that 
they might continue their corrupt —_ 
tices with impunity. He ee | ere- 
fore, that he was justified in interposing 
between the House and the issuing of 
the Writ. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
asked for further inquiry; but if he 
had proposed a Bill for a Commission he 
should have been laying himself open to 


the charge of wishing to delay indefi- 


nitely the issuing of the Writ. He 
would, however, test the sincerity of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite by dropping 
his Bill, in case a Motion for fur- 
ther inquiry should be brought forward 
by them, if it were understood that the 
Writ should not issue in the meantime. 
He hoped that, before the Bill came on 
for a second reading, either some alter- 
native proposal would be made with the 
object of preventing the freemen exer- 
cising the franchise without further in- 
quiry, or that hon. Gentlemen would 
read the judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh, 
and with a full knowledge of the facts 
disclosed in it, agree to the present Bill. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had perused the 
shorthand writer’s notes of the judg- 
ment, and his impression was that the 
Report to the Speaker exactly followed 
from what the learned Judge remarked 
in delivering his judgment. It appeared 
that a great many suspicious circum- 
stances struck the learned Judge’s mind 
as to the manner in which the freemen 
were induced to vote, but that they were 
not of a kind to justify his reporting to 
the Speaker that corrupt practices had 
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extensively prevailed. What the learned 
Judge said in his judgment entirely 
coincided with his official Report, and 
they both seemed to point to further in- 

uiry. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir George Grey) had said that the 
Writ ought not to issue until the corrupt 
part of the constituency had been elimi- 
nated; but it should be borne in mind 
that, under the 45th section of the Act 
passed last Session, every person found 
guilty of corruption was disqualified 
from voting for the period of seven years. 
Therefore the present state of things was 
altogether different from that which 
existed when the case of the Great Yar- 
mouth freemen was brought before the 
House. If a new Writ were to issue for 
Dublin, the thirteen or fifteen freemen 
mentioned by name in the Judge’s Re- 
port would not be able to vote. The 
right hon. Baronet had offered to with- 
draw the present Motion and to substi- 
tute a Motion for Inquiry. [‘‘No!’’] 
Such a proposal made it questionable 
whether the Bill he asked leave to intro- 
duce was justifiable. He would offer no 
opposition to the Bill on the present 
occasion ; but he thought it would be a 
great injustice to the 2,700 freemen, who 
could not be regarded as being included 
in the charge made by the Judge, if the 
Bill were read a second time in its pre- 
sent shape. 

Sr GEORGE GREY explained that 
he had not proposed to substitute in- 
quiry for the present Motion, but had 
merely suggested that some hon. Mem- 
ber opposite might do so. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER contended that 
the case of Great Yarmouth was not 
analogous to the present, and it should 
also be remembered that the course 
adopted with regard to Yarmouth had 
not been attended with much success. 
He also wished to point out that the 
object of purifying the constituency of 
Dublin would not be attained if, as was 
likely, a considerable number of the per- 
sons disfranchised as freemen should 
come upon the register as householders. 

Mr. NON HARCOURT said, he 
represented a constituency containing 
many freemen, and he wished to state 
distinctly that any vote he might give 
upon this question would not imply any 
opinion as to the impropriety of con- 
tinuing freemen upon the electoral roll. 
One of the devices of the party opposite 
at the last electicn was to circulate in 
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every borough a statement that it was 
the intention of the Liberals to disfran- 
chise the freemen as soon as possible; 
and he had not the slightest doubt that 
when it was convenient to make that 
assertion again it would be made, and 
with as little foundation as it was made 
at the last election. He did not desire 
to disfranchise freemen generally ; but, 
if they were corrupt, he did not see why 
they should not be disfranchised just as 
much as any other class of a constituency. 
With reference to this particular mea- 
sure, he was glad to think, if a deter- 
mined attempt had been made to cast a 
shield over corruption, it had not been 
made by the Liberal majority of the 
House of Commons. The position in 
which they were placed was this—there 
was a certain statutory power under 
which, if a Judge reported that extensive 
corruption prevailed, a Commission could 
be issued, and the statute required that 
there should be an Address to the Crown 
from both Houses of Parliament. As a 


Member of the House of Commons, he 
could not understand upon what ground 
an Address from the Lords should be 
necessary for such a purpose. It ought 
to be the exclusive privilege of the 


House of Commons to guard the purity 
of its own constituencies. Ifthe House 
of Lords wished in a Committee of Pri- 
vileges to inquire as to the rights by 
which an individual claimed a seat in the 
Upper House, they did not come to the 
House of Commons to ask for their as- 
sent to such an inquiry. He did not 
understand upon what principle it was 
that the House of Commons had not the 
right to address the Crown of its own 
intrinsic authority, and ask the Crown 
to issue a Commission for an Inquiry as 
to corrupt practices in a constituency 
returning Members to this House. This 
House had already assented to an Ad- 
dress to the Crown for an Inquiry in this 
case, and the question was then referred 
to the House of Lords. With the greatest 
respect for the eminent authorities who 
said that the law did not apply to this 
ease, his judgment concurred with that 
of the Lord Chancellor, that the dis- 
tinctions drawn by the Opposition law- 
yers were extremely technical and un- 
sound. The Lord Chancellor gave this 
illustration. He said that if, in the case 
of the cattle plague, a statute prescribed 
that cattle were to be slaughtered if ex- 
tensive disease and rinderpest prevailed, 
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and it happened to be reported by an in. 
spector that rinderpest prevailed exten. 
sively among black cattle, then, accordi 

to the contention on the other side, you 
could not slaughter any cattle at all. That 
seemed to him to be a pretty complete re. 
ductio ad absurdum of the argument on the 
other side. However, the House of Lords 
determined they would not address the 
Crown foran Inquiry; andhon.Gentlemen 
opposite, having by their majority in the 
Lords prevented an inquiry, came to this 
House and said—‘“‘ You cannot disfran. 
chise the freemen, because there has 
been no previous inquiry.” But whose 
fault was it that there was no inquiry? 
It was not the fault of the House of 
Commons; they wished to have it; and 
now the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) put a 
searching test to hon. Members opposite 
by inviting them to move for an Inquiry 
if they wished for one. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Hunt), speaking with all the autho- 
rity of his position, reserved his answer 
to that question ; but the hon. Member 
for York (Mr. J. Lowther) less bound 
by official prudence, said he would have 
no inquiry at all, but would resist such 
a proposal to the death. What, then, 
became of the statement of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that they were oppos- 
ing this Motion because there had been 
no previous inquiry? By a sort of 
special demurrer, which was got rid of 
in Westminster Hall fifteen years ago, 
and which seemed to have been re 
vived in the law of election petitions, 
they had opposed the inquiry which the 
House wished to make, they had used 
the power they had in the Lords to pre- 
vent it, and then they came to this House 
and said—‘‘ You shall not deal with this 
matter, because there has been no pre- 
vious inquiry.” He ventured to predict 
that until some measure of the kind had 
been taken the Writ would never issue 
from the House of Commons. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, by this species of 
election special pleading, chose to resist 
this Bill, they would simply deprive the 
constituency of one Member.  Indi- 
vidually, he should prefer inquiry, as 
the House of Commons did; but, it hav- 
ing been reported that an integral por- 
tion of the constituency was corrupt, the 
House would take care, either by in- 
quiry or disfranchisement, that no Writ 
was issued until a real and substantial 
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attempt had been made to purify the 
constituency and vindicate the character 
of the House. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK deprecated 
the tone of the speech they had just 
heard. The question was one of the 
simplest, for they were all professing to 
desire inquiry; and he did not see what 
was to prevent the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) from proposing it, instead of 
bringing in a Bill to di chise the free- 
men of Dublin, whether they were guilty 
or innocent. He protested against that 
in the name of common justice, and still 
more because last Session election peti- 
tions were handed over to another tri- 
bunal. He considered it cause for re- 
gret that these questions were always 
turned into party questions. He thought 
nothing was so discreditable as the bri- 
bery that existed, and every means ought 
to be taken to check it by proceedings 
against those who had bribed. 

Mrz. WHITBREAD said, the House 
had only committed to the new tribunal 
the duty of deciding whether an election 
was valid or not, but it still reserved the | 
power to act upon the report of a Judge 
or of a Commission. On that side they | 
were satisfied with the inquiry which had 
been made; if the other side desired 
more inquiry, by all means let them have 
it, but let it be remembered that the cost 
of inquiry fell upon the City of Dublin. | 
Next time he hoped that Mr. Henry | 
Foster would be forthcoming. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL ventured to | 
say that, under the statute referred to, | 
a Commission could not issue. The At- 
torney and Solicitor General had en- 
deavoured to set him down by declaring | 
his reading of the statute to be unsound; | 
but when the matter came before the | 
House of Lords his opinion was upheld | 
by Lord Westbury, Lord Chelmsford, | 
and Lord Cairns, and with such support | 
he was perfectly satisfied. 

Coronen FRENCH complained that 
@ majority in the House of Commons 
should be used for the purpose of keep- 
ing an important constituency for a 
time without its share of representation. 
Moreover, the Lords having determined 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
justify inquiry, would not be likely to 
stultify themselves by passing this mea- 
sure. 





| 
| 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Main Question, as amended, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for dis- 
franchising the Freemen of the City of 
Dublin,” put, and agreed to. 

Bill [Dublin Freemen Disfranchisement], or- 
dered to be —— in by Sir Gzoncz Grey, Mr, 
O’Reuty, and Mr. Warrsreap. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 168.] 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question 


“‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
Chair.” - 


po 
eave the 


CLERKS OF THE WORKS AND ROYAL 
ENGINEERS,.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. M. CHAMBERS rose to call at~ 
tention to the anomalous position of the 
Clerks of the Works and Clerks of the 
Royal Engineer Department, and the 
denial of Pensions to their widows; and 
to move— 

** That, in the opinion of this House, they are 
entitled to or should be granted the same rights 
and privileges, according to their relative rank, 
as are extended to other non-combatants, in the 


| Military Service.” 


The clerks by the Royal Warrant, Ar- 
ticle 101, were placed in the position of 
having what was called relative ranks— 


| that is to say, those of the first-class were 


entitled to rank as captains, those of the 
second as lieutenants, and those of the 
third as cornetsorensigns. The widows, 
therefore, were entitled to demand a 
pension. Besides, those gentlemen were 
a under the Mutiny Act, and were 

ound at a moment’s notice to go to any 
part of the world when required, and 
to encounter the risks of war and the 
dangers of unhealthy climates. In China 
they had been compelled to attend the 
commanding Royal. Engineer in the 
field ; and, were officers with whom they 
had actually served consulted, their 


merits would be acknowledged and their 


claims conceded. Why, then, make a 
distinction between them and other non- 
combatants, such as chaplains, com- 
missariat officers, purveyors, and others ? 
These gentlemen were many of them well 
connected, yet a little unkindness of feel- 
ing appeared to have been manifested 
against them because they were called 
clerks, yet claimed to be commissioned 
officers. He maintained that, if it were 


| right to give them the relative rank of 


officers, they ought to have the same 
F 2 
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privileges, and their widows the same 


pensions as those of commissioned off- | 
cers. It might be said that the clerks | 
might insure their lives, but they could | 


not do this without forfeiting their in- 
surance when they went on foreign ser- 
vice, or without being required to pay 
such an amount of premium as could 
not be spared out of their salaries. The 
hon. and learned Member concluded by 


moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
*¢in the opinion of this louse, the Clerks of the 
Works and Clerks of the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment are entitled to or should be granted the same 
rights and privileges, according to their relative 
rank, as are extended to other non-combatants in 
the Military Service,”—(Mr. Montagu Chambers,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Carrain VIVIAN admitted that his 
hon. and learned Friend had stated the 
case fairly from the point of view of those 
whose claims he had advocated; but he 
should remind him that in granting pen- 
sions and allowances it was necessary to 
draw the line somewhere, and make a 
distinction between different classes of 
officers. His hon. and learned Friend 
claimed to have the clerks of works, and 
of the Engineer department placed on the 
same footing as other non-combatants, 
because they were exposed to the same 
casualties. But this was not so. The 
officers of the Commissariat department 
and of the Store department were, of 
necessity, obliged to deal with the Army 
in the field, and expose themselves to 
the danger of being shot; but the clerks 
of works had no such duty imposed upon 
them, and were not subjected to the 
same dangers. During the Crimean 
War there were only two clerks of works 
in the East at all, and they were at 
Scutari, many miles away from any 
firing. His hon. and learned Friend 
might ask why were commissions given 
to officers of the Commissariat and 
Store departments? Expressly because 
their widows might receive pensions if 
they lost their lives under fire. The ques- 
tion of the pensions had been considered 
by the late Sir George Lewis, who, after 
a careful investigation, decided positively 
that these gentlemen had no right on 


Mr. M. Chambers 
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which to found their claim. The ques. 
tion had been likewise referred to 

other Secretaries of State, who had ar. 
rived at the same conclusion, General 
Peel, indeed, not only investigated the 
case himself, but referred it to the Com- 
mittee on Pay and Allowances, who re. 
ported that the civil officers of the Royal 
Engineer Department ought not to be 
included in the present classification, 
because they had special allowances 
granted to them under the Warrant of 
1858. The position of these gentlemen 
was by no means a bad one. There 
were at the present moment forty-four 
clerks who had been, or were about to 
be acting surveyors, and who received 
from £330 to £500 at home stations, 
while at foreign stations they had addi- 
tional allowances. Clerks of works of 
the first class had a salary of £230, 
which rose to £300; clerks of the second 
class had from £150 to £220; and clerks 
of the third class from £110 to £140, 
In addition, all these clerks were allowed 
lodging money. He trusted the House 
would not agree to the Motion, which, 
if passed, would necessitate the addition 
of £3,800 to the burden of the Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was not 
satisfied with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman’s explanation. Between 1858 
and 1867 no fewer than twelve of these 
clerks of works had fallen victims in the 
discharge of their duties in the public 
service, and he could see no reason why 
their widows should not receive pensions. 
He referred in particular to the case of 
one of his fellow-townsmen, Mr. Lacy, a 
young man of great promise, who died 
from the effects of sunstroke on the 
West Coast of Africa, and whose widow 
was not under the present system en- 
titled to any pension. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was wrong in saying 
that these officers had nothing to do 
with the fighting department. That the 
contrary was the fact was shown by the 
case of Mr. Henry Rees, who, when in 
Gambia, was ordered by the officer in 
command to accompany him in an expe- 
dition against the blacks. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that though 
all of us were economists in general, we 
had no regard to economy when our in- 
terests were specially concerned. This 
matter had been fully considered by 
successive Governments, and it would be 
impossible to enforce economy if the 
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nt Motion were agreed to. The 
ease mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire) was no doubt a 
hard one; but he was informed that the 
tleman in question went out volun- 
tarily, having his allowance largely in- 
creased in consequence of the risk he 
ran 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—BUCKINGHAM PALACE GUARD 
ROOM.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Viscount BURY rose to call attention 
to the subject of Buckingham Palace 
Guard Room, and to move an Address 
for Copy or Extracts of Correspondence 
between the Board of Works, the War 
Office, and the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment of the Horse Guards, which has 
taken place thereupon since August last. 
The noble Lord said, the room was used 
asa barrack room for about forty men 
on sentry duty at the Palace; it was 
entirely insufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of that number, and the officers 
complained of the ventilation. The com- 
plaints reached the War Office, and 
orders were given that six windows were 
to be cut in the wall; but the outside of 
the Palace being in the jurisdiction of 
the First Commissioners of Works, and 
the barrack-room itself under that of the 
Secretary of State for War, a conflict of 
jurisdiction had arisen, and the windows 
ad been bricked up. He should like 
to know the circumstances under which 
the conflict had arisen, and he would 
further suggest the desirability of steps 
being taken to find the men sleeping ac- 
commodation elsewhere. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving his Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to [ler Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copy or Extracts of Correspondence between the 
Board of Works, the War Office, and the Royal 
Engineer Department of the Horse Guards, which 
has taken place on the subject of Buckingham 
Palace Guard Room, since August last,”—( Vis- 
count Bury,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
a to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.” 


Mr. LAYARD, who did not object to 
the production of the Papers, said, the 





windows were opened without communi- 
cation with him, and he did not know 
of the proceeding until it was reported 
to him by the district surveyor of the 
Office of Works. He then communi- 
cated with the officer in command, 
who admitted that it was a most im- 
proper and irregular proceeding that 
the windows, which were a disfigurement 
to the facade of the Palace, should have 
been opened without any consultation 
with himself as the authority who had 
charge of the building. Besides the 
room being lighted by skylights, the 
opening of these windows exposed all that 
went on in the room, which was used 
as a sleeping room for forty men, to the 
observation of passers-by in a most ob- 
jectionable manner. A medical officer 
reported that the room was not only 
lighted by a skylight from the roof and 
from four windows, but partly ventilated 
from the same sources, and that it was 
possible to get as much air as could be 
wanted. Under these circumstances, 
and on the grounds of irregularity, dis- 
figurement, improper exposure, and the 
possibility of obtaining ample ventila- 
tion, he directed the openings for the 
windows to be built up. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—ADJUTANCIES OF MILITIA, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SARTORIS rose to call the at- 
tention of the Secretary of State for 
War to the common practice of purchas- 
ing Adjutancies of Militia, in opposition 
to the declaration which has to be signed 
by the incoming adjutant ; and to move 
the annulment of the declaration. The 
declaration which the incoming adjutant 
made, upon his honour as an officer and 
a gentleman, was that, in order to obtain 
the appointment, he had not given, paid, 
received, nor promised, nor did he believe 
that anyone had for him, directly or in- 
directly, any recompense, reward, or 

tuity, from any person whatsoever. 

t was well known that, in the face of 
this declaration, adjutancies were bought 
and sold, and the declaration was re- 
garded as a formality. The wing 
importance of the Militia rendered it 
necessary to maintain the high character 
of its officers, and there were some who 
were so scrupulous that they had refused 
to append their names to the declaration. 
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The present rule resulted in this, that 
men were obliged either to sign a decla- 
ration they knew to be false, or else 
forego an appointment for which they 
knew themselves perfectly well fitted. 
He therefore moved that the order be 
annulled. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ the declaration which has to be signed by incom- 
ing Adjutants of Militia ought to be annulled,”— 
(Mr. Sartoris,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question Oy pe ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
he would be able by a very few words 
to induce the hon. Member to withdraw 
his Motion. The object of the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to be to introduce into the 
Militia the purchase system, which most 
persons desired to get rid of in the 
Army. It was impossible to admit that 
a gentleman could make the declaration 
referred to, and yet purchase without 
tarnishing his character. Such a pro- 
ceeding, in his opinion, was so repre- 
hensible, that he was determined to do 
the utmost in his power to prevent the 
sale of adjutancies in the Militia, and 
he trusted the course this promise in- 
dicated would be deemed preferable to 
the adoption of the Motion before the 
House. 

Cotonen. NORTH said, he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he was sorry to hear it so positively 
stated that sales of adjutancies in the 
Militia were of daily occurrence. A 
man who could read the certificate and 
sign it, and yet pay money for his ap- 
ere ay would be a disgrace to Her 

ajesty’s service and unworthy the de- 
signation of gentleman. 

Mr. O’REILLLY said, he was glad to 
hear the hon. and gallant Colonel so 
express himself, but, nevertheless, he 
assured the House that the forbidden 
purchases were of daily occurrence. He 
trusted the Secretary for War would be 
most determined in his action in the 
matter. 

Coronet WILMOT observed that it 
was the duty of those who knew of these 
daily infringements of the rules of the 
service to make the Horse Guards ac- 
quainted with the fact. 


Mr. Sartoris 
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Cotoyet BRISE said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would make the 
declaration more stringent than it had 
been, and would put down the aboming. 
ble system. 

GeneraL PERCY HERBERT rp. 
marked that if the practice complained 
of were frequent it should be remem. 
bered that the Secretary for War wag 
not easily able to get evidence of the 
facts in acase. The Lord Lieutenants and 
the colonels of regiments should be ap. 
plied to for guarantees that nothing of 
the kind was carried on among those 
under their command. He had heard of 
a case in which a colonel of Militia or 
Volunteers had received £1,000 to re. 
commend an officer for a post. He was 


sorry to hear a Member of Parliament 
palliate the signing of a false certificate, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ rose to move, That it 
would be a great convenience to the 
commercial interest if the Stamp Duties 
on Inland and Foreign Bills of Ex- 
change were assimilated, and if it were 
permitted to use adhesive stamps for 
Inland as they were now used for Fo- 
reign Bills of Exchange. The hon. 
Member said that up to 1853 there were 
no stamps used on bills drawn in foreign 
countries on commercial men in this 
country. At that time the present Prime 
Minister modified the stamps for inland 
bills, and at the same time extended the 
duties on foreign bills. He thus im- 
posed a heavy tax on all men engaged 
in commercial affairs, but of that he did 
not complain. The first question was 
as to the assimilation of home and fo- 
reign bills with regard to stamps. Up 
to £500 the stamp on foreign and Eng- 
lish bills was the same, but then it 
began to vary. On a bill of £600, drawn 
in a foreign country, the stamp was 68. ; 
for a bill to the same amount at home 
it was 7s. 6d. The stamp ona ieee 
bill for £800 would cost 8s., it would 
cost 10s. on a home bill to the same 
amount. But after £1,000 the stamp 
was the same. Now, this variation of 
which he had spoken gave rise to great 
mistakes, and it would not make a pound 
difference to the Exchequer if there was 
an entire assimilation. In 1853, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
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day introduced the system of putting) cess of construction at Portsmouth, Ply- 
adhesive stamps upon foreign bills, and | mouth, &c. The noble Lord said, there 
it was found very convenient. What’ had been no previous opportunity of dis- 
he asked was that we might have one cussing the subject, because the Report 
system for inland and foreign bills, and | of the Committee appointed by the late 
the only reason he had heard against Seeretary of War in April last year 
it was that stamps once used might be| had not been placed in the hands of 
taken off and used again. |Members until after the passing of 
| the Votes. It was satisfactory to find 
Amendment proposed, | that, in the opinion of the Committee, 
Ney Mae Pace me rere a to “~ the works had been constructed with 
e Question, In order to a e words . 
= the opinion of this House it would be a great due regard to strength and security, 
convenience to the commercial interest if the and that the amount expended up to 
Stamp Duties on Inland and Foreign Bills of Ex- | June 30 was £5,118,000, leaving only 
change were assimilated, and if it were permitted | £2,832,000 to be expended. In gene- 
to use adhesive stamps for Inland as they are now | ral terms, two-thirds of the outlay on 
adhe Foreign Wills of Exchange,” — (20. | fortifications had been expended, and 
Steed Qaml | only one-third remained to be completed. 
, ed. “That th rds | The House ought now to be informed as 
Question proposed, at the words | to the provision to be made for the ar- 
em to be left out stand part of the | mament of those fortifications. On the 
uestion. introduction of the Army Estimates he 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- | expressed his belief that provision had 
QUER said, what the hon. Gentleman! only been made for the armament of 
had recommended as to the assimilation | one-sixth of the fortifications con- 
of stamps on foreign and inland bills was | structed, and no denial had been given 
well worth consideration, and he should | to the statement, while large reductions, 
be happy to inquire with a view to re- | amounting altogether to £345,000, had 
medy what appeared to him a manifest | been made in the department of Gun 
imperfection in the law. But he hoped | and Carriage Factories. He hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would not press his| the Secretary of War would state the 
Motion with regard to adhesive stamps. | amount provided for in this year’s Esti- 
He had carefully inquired into that sub-| mates for such armament, independent 
ject, and he believed the truth of the of any saving which may be effected by 
matter was that they ought never to tole- | the probable adoption of the Moncrieff 
rate anything but an impressed stamp, | system. 
except through necessity, and an adhe-| Mr. CARDWELL said, that the 
sive stamp was a matter of necessity | whole question would come before the 
with regard to foreign bills. The In- House at no distant period; but, with 
land Revenue Department informed him | regard to the land defences, he might 
that there would be a serious danger of | state that there were now in store more 
loss if they were to allow adhesive stamps | guns than were wanted to supply the 


| 


on inland bills, because they did not,| whole of them. As to the sea defences, 
like the hon. Member, under-rate the there were not guns enough yet made, 
resources of chymistry. It would be} but there were more than could, at the 
much easier than the hon. Gentleman present moment, be mounted, and the 
supposed to discharge any mark on a supply was gradually and steadily in- 
stamp, and put it in a condition in which | creasing. In reference to the amount 
it might be used twice, and there would proposed in this year’s Estimate for 
be a great temptation to do so in cases| armaments, he would say that ninety- 
where the stamp was costly. |mine 12-ton guns were provided last 
; : | year, and a similar number would be 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. | provided this year. This statement was 

. -,, | not literally an answer to the noble Lord ; 
ARNY—ARMAMENT OF SEA AED | but it really gave the information he 

LAND DEFENCES. | sequived. 
OBSERVATIONS. | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


_Lorpv GARLIES rose to call atten-| Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
tion to the armament of the Sea and do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
Land Defences constructed and in pro-| agreed to. 

j 
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Supply— 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Surrry—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) £158,200, Military Education. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON called at- 
tention to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Education in regard to the 
Duke of York’s School at Chelsea, and 
the Royal Hibernian School at Dublin, 
which he thought might be made more 
directly available for purposes of military 
education. He trusted the establish- 
ments at Chelsea and Dublin would be 
rendered more efficient for the public 
service. 

Mr. CARDWELL assured his right 
hon. Friend that this subject had not 
escaped his notice. It had been re- 
ferred by him to the consideration of the 
Committee on Military Education, whose 
first Report would, he hoped, be laid 
upon the table before the close of the 
Session. They would then consider this 
and other matters not included within 
their present order of reference. He 
would only remark, on the present occa- 
sion, that much more employment could 
be found for boys in the Navy than in 
the Army. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answer was 
quite satisfactory. 

Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £118,500, Surveys. 

(3.) £90,600, Miscellaneous Services. 

(4.) £223,400, Army Administration. 

Mr. O'REILLY rose to call attention 
to the present system of the govern- 
ment of the Army and the administra- 
tion of Military affairs. The hon. Mem- 
ber referred to a speech delivered on the 
26th of February by the Secretary of 
State for War, who asserted that his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
was not ‘‘Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army,” but that his proper designation 
was ‘‘ Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief.” On turning, however, to the 
Royal Warrant, dated 1866, relating to 
pay and promotion in the Army, he 
found this passage at the very com- 
mencement— 

“It is our Royal will and pleasure that the 
style of ‘ Commander-in-Chief’ used herein shall 
be held to mean the present Field-Marshal or 
other General officer commanding in chief our 
forces for the time being.” 


It further said that recommendations for 
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appointments were to be made by “ our 
Secretary of State with the concurrence 
of our Commander-in-Chief.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
had also, on the same occasion, made 
the more important assertion that there 
existed in principle no dual government 
ofthe Army. In the Royal Warrant 
several passages in disproof of this state. 
ment were to be found; and he main- 
tained it was impossible to read them 
and say that there was not a dual 
government in the army. The test of 
power was the —_ of making 
payments, and a Warrant issued b 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington) empowered the Commander. 
in-Chief to make regulations as to pay 
without the concurrence of the Secre 

at War. It was not desirable that ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Army 
should be in the hands of a political 
officer, nor did he wish to make the Com- 
mander-in-Chief subordinate to any one 
except Her Majesty, acting through her 
political Advisers. He understood his 
right hon. Friend to say that all ap- 
pointments were communicated to him 
before being made, and that he assumed 
the responsibility of all of them. In this 
respect he considered that his right hon. 
Friend assumed far too great a respon- 
sibility, and that without co-adequate 
knowledge and co-adequate power. One 
of the disadvantages resulting from the 
dual system in the Army was that the 
Secretary of State was obliged to have 
a military secretary to be an interpreter 
between him and the Horse Guards, and 
to translate questions and answers into 
strict military phraseology. He believed 
there was a great waste of power in the 
clerical staff of the War Office, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would be astonished 
if he knew how many clerks in his office 
were doing substantially the same thing 
at once. The unnecessary duplication of 
offices led to great confusion, and also 
to an antagonism which inevitably grew 
up amongst the subalterns, though not 
amongst the heads of the administra- 
tion. The essential point was, that there 
should be unity of administration under 
a single system of government. To carry 
out unity and efficiency in the govern- 
ment, it was necessary that the offices 
should be consolidated, and both Mr. 
Sidney Herbert and General Peel had 
strongly recommended that both the 
Horse Guards and the War Office should 
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be brought under one head. There 
should be a Memorandum similar to 
that existing for the Indian Govern- 
ment, defining the powers and duties of 
the respective officers, and the respon- 
sibility should rest where the knowledge 
and power rested. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he con- 
curred in much that had been stated by 
his hon. Friend; but the hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to go further than the 
House itself was prepared to go. It 
was generally admitted that the disci- 
pline of the Army, promotions, and ap- 
pointments should be placed in the hands 
of the Commander-in-Chief ; still, it was 
the wish of the House that the Secretary 
of State should be responsible. It was 
a matter of every day’s experience that 
a Minister was responsible for many 
things the details of which it was quite 
impossible that he should know. But 
that was only the position of every man 
at the head of a large Department. He 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
it was not possible to conduct the affairs 
of the Army with advantage as long as 
there was a physical separation between 
the two offices by which the govern- 
ment of the Army was administered. 
A Committee, under the direction of 
Lord Northbrook, was considering what 
amendments could be introduced into 
the War Office, and his Royal Highness 
had invited them afterwards to extend 
their attention to the Horse Guards. He 
hoped that no long time would elapse 
before some satisfactory plan was adopted 
by Parliament by which the two offices 
might be placed under one roof. There 
was a want of unity in regard of ad- 
ninistration and of locality ; but there 
was not in principle a dual govern- 
ment. His Royal Highness had ex- 
pressly stated before the Committee, 
and it had been repeated over and 
over again in that House, that, where 
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Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
had e ed when Vote 18 was brought 
forward that the right hon. Gentleman 
would, as he had promised, state what 
was intended with regard to the organi- 
zation of the War Office. He presumed, 
however, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had adverted to the subject so slightly, 
that the Committee were still sitting, 
and that he was unable to state what 
arrangements would be made. He 
begged to say again, in answer to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. O’Reilly), what both himse 
and the right hon. Gentleman had before 
so often repeated, that no such thing as 
dual government of the army existed. 
There were two important duties en- 
trusted to the Commander-in-Chief— 
namely, the patronage and discipline of 
the Army. Ofcourse, these were matters 
which no civilian could or ought to be 
entrusted with, and it was very desirable 
that the Commander-in-Chief should in 
these respects exercise considerable au- 
thority. There never was a Commander- 
in-Chief less disposed than His Royal 
Highness to encroach on the functions 
of the Secretary of State, and His Royal 
Highness never thought of making any 
of the high appointments without ob- 
taining the consent of the Secretary for 
War. Whilst he was in Office the two 
offices worked most harmoniously to- 
gether; but, nevertheless, he was of 
opinion that the public convenience 
might be promoted if they were brought 
into closer proximity with each other. 
He confessed he was somewhat disap- 
pointed at not having heard more from 
his right hon. Friend in regard to the 
organization of the War Office; for 
before he himself left Office he had 
come to the conclusion that there were 
unnecessary and useless officers in that 
establishment; though he was not in 
Office long enough to carry out reforms 
which he had intended. He trusted 


cretary for War differed, the opinion | that at the commencement of next Ses- 


of the Secretary of State must prevail | 


and if there was to be a distinction or| 
separation of functions, which everybody 


must see to be necessary, he did not 


know how they could carry unity fur- 
ther than by saying whose voice was to 
prevail when there was a difference of 
opinion. He trusted that the efforts in 
progress would turn out well for pro- 
moting the efficiency and economy of the 


Departments. 





sion the right hon. Gentleman would be 
prepared to make a complete statement 
to the House on this important subject. 
There was another important improve- 
ment which he had intended to carry 
out, and that was an alteration in re- 
ference to the government of the Arsenal 
at Woolwich. In conclusion, he begged 
to call attention to the anomalous posi- 
tion occupied by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Gaptain Vivian) who was called 
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the War Lord, and who was, in fact, a | 
Lord of the Treasury engrafted upon | from that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the War Office. This was a very irre- | on this subject. He thought that there 
gular proceeding, and he trusted it would ben been too many partial changes at 
not be continued. the War Office, and that what was wanted 
GevzraL PERCY HERBERT said, | was a more comprehensive and complete 
he hoped the Committee would not draw | review of the whole subject. The first 
the inference from anything that had |thing he did was to appoint a Oom. 
been said in the course of this discussion | mittee, which had not yet been enabled 
that the Commander-in-Chief or the; to complete its labours. It was better 
Horse Guards had authority to disburse | to take a little longer, and to do well 
a single shilling without the special per- | that which it might be found nece 
mission of the Secretary of State. He/to do at all. With regard to Wodl- 
might remark that not a single soldier | wich, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
could be moved in this country except | Pakington) introduced a Control Depart- 
upon a route bearing the signature of | ment, and the Controller had the prepa. 
the Secretary of State for War. | ration of the Store Estimate. This in. 
Mr. O’REILLY said, the warrant he | troduced a dual government at Wool- 
had quoted was a Royal Warrant, |wich. His right hon. Friend then sent 
countersigned by the Secretary of State. / down the Director General of Ordnance 
He had not spoken of a dual govern- | to reside at Woolwich, and exercise a cer- 
ment of the Army generally, but he | tain, but not very clearly defined autho- 
maintained that co-equal authorities ex- | rity over the Arsenal. It was found im- 
isted with respect to certain parts and | possible to go on at Woolwich with triple 
details of administration. The right hon. | authority, and, therefore, pending the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- | Report of the Committee, Woolwich was 
ton) had told the House that the appro- | placed under the Controller. The hon. 
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when youcamein.] His opinion differed 


bation of the Secretary of State was ob- 
tained only for appointments of great 
importance ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War distinctly 
stated that it was obtained to all appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that all ap- 
pointments of importance received the 
personal approbation of the Secretary of 
State, but that minor appointments were 
not brought under his personal cogni- 
vance. They were arranged in the office 
by the Under Secretary of State, by 
whom, if there was no objection, they 
were returned to the Horse Guards. With 


regard to the change in the War Office, | 


which had given him the —- of 
the assistance of his hon. and gallant 


Friend (Captain Vivian), the truth was 
that the War Department wes not suffi- 
ciently represented in that House by 


only one Member of it. It was ne- 


Member for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly) 
| quoted a Warrant as if its words had 
power to change the actual facts. All 
he could say was that, whatever might 
be the words of a Warrant, it was true, 
as stated by his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief before the Com- 
mittee of Sir James Graham, that when- 
ever the opinion of the two officers dif- 
fered that of the Secretary of State must 
| prevail. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that nothing 
was known in the India Office of any 
official document, such as the hon. Men- 

| ber for Longford had described. 

Vote agreed to. 

| (5.) £27,000, Rewards for Distin- 
| guished Services, &c. 

| (6.) £73,000, for General Officers’ 
| Pay. 
| Mr. ANDERSON complained of the 





cessary that the Under Secretary should | great expense of the non-effective services 
have a seat in the other House, and/|and pensions, amounting to £126,840 
until the War Department obtained | for general officers, besides the sinecure 
greater strength in a regular manner, it | colonelcies, which could hardly cost less 


was necessary to obtain it in some other 
way. With regard to the re-organiza- 
tion of the War Department, ™ felt 
flattered in being supposed to be able 
to do in a short time what his prede- 
cessors had not done in along time. [Sir 
Jouy Paxryeton: It was almost done 


Sir John Pakington 


than £100,000 more. He thought the 
whole system of pay and pensions in our 
Army was rotten and wrong, as well as 
the system of devolving upon the next 
generation burdens properly belonging 
to the present. He held that pensions 
only ought to be reserved exclusively for 
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cases of wounds and distinguished ser- 
yices. Officers ought to provide for old 

out of their incomes, and, even if 
their pay were proportionately increased, 
the service would gain in efficiency if 
the change made it less aristocratic, by 
throwing it more open to men without 
private fortunes, who must live on their 


pay: 

Vote agreed to. 

(7.) £480,500, Pay of Reduced and 
Retired Officers and Half Pay. 

(8.) £156,400, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 

(9.) £22,300, Pensions for Wounds. 

(10.) £34,400, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals (In Pensions). 

Mr. AtpErMaNn LUSK called attention 
to the amount of the Chelsea Vote, and 
complained that a very small portion of 
it was given to the pensioners, and a 
very large one to what was called 
the establishment, consisting mainly of 
officers of various ranks, who were pro- 
vided for in other ways. He trusted 


that the Minister for War would turn 
his attention to the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 
(11.) £1,239,300, Out Pensions. 
(12.) £17,900, Militia, 


Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps. 

(13.) £132,000, Superanuation Allow- 
ances. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought 
the scale of these allowances was ripe 
for revision. There was a Storekeeper 
General in the War Office, who had 
been thirteen years serving at a salary 
of £1,200, and who was now to receive 
a retiring allowance of £1,000. In jux- 
taposition with this there was a Quarter- 
master General at Chelsea, whose salary 
was £370, and who was to have a re- 
tiring allowance of £203. The system 
was full of anomalies such as these, 
and it was high time there should be a 
revision of it. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the first case 
was part of the arrangement consequent 
on the appointment of Comptroller Ge- 
neral. Every case as it occurred was 
referred to the Treasury. In some in- 
stances the case was decided in accord- 
ance with the requirements of an Act 
of Parliament, and sometimes without 
reference to any provision of the Act. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK objected to 
the practice of pensioning men merely 

use they were old. 
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Mr. M‘LAREN observed, that the 
answer of the Secretary for War was 
not sufficiently explicit; it amounted to 
a perhaps, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not afford fuller information, 
silence would better have become him. 
If there were Acts of Parliament to re- 
gulate the granting of pensions they 
should be abided by, and if the Treasury 
had transgressed them, it was for the 
House to say whether they were justified 
in so doing. 

Mr. CARDWELL explained, that 
some superanuations were made under 
an Act of Parliament, and some had no 
— provision of the Act to regulate 
them. The decision in the case of the 
latter, of course, rested with the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that, perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to postpone the Vote. 

Mr. CARDWELL consented. 


Vote postponed. 


Mr. CANDLISH wished to know 
how it happened that £43,047 had been 
expended for unforeseen and urgent 
services, without the sanction of Par- 
liament, by the authority of the Lords 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the item re- 
ferred to a former year. It was impos- 
sible to foresee with perfect exactness 
in so large a service where and when 
the expenditure would be required, and 
under what heads. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART added 
that the subject of unauthorized ex- 
penditure was at present under the 
consideration of a Committee. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; Committee to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


ENDOWED HOSPITALS, &c. (SCOTLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr, Secretary Bruce, 
Mr. Adam.) 
[pret 124.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question Pom 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
the second reading of the Bill had been 
moved at one o’clock in the morning, 
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when discussion upon its merits was 
then impossible; nor had his hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate given 


any reason why, with such a large and | 
/ monastic seclusion, separated from home 


comprehensive measure for the reform 
of endowed schools in England, they 
should be treated with so small and re- 
stricted a measure for similar schools in 
Scotland. There might be some justi- 
fication for this if the northern endowed 
schools were so much superior to the 
southern schools that they required less 
reform; but the very reverse was the 
case, for they were condemned by their 
own trustees, as well as by public 
opinion, and required reform of the most 
radical kind. The endowed schools of 
Scotland were proportionately fewer 
than in England; but, on the other 
hand, their wealth was much greater ; 
for in Edinburgh alone the endowed 
schools had an income of £50,000, which 
was one-fourth of the total income of the 
English schools reported on by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission ; and in all 
England there were only eight schools 
having incomes over £2,000 a year, 
while in Edinburgh alone there were 
the same number above that amount. 
Yet, notwithstanding this great wealth, 
the Scotch schools had a miserable 
amount of scholars—in Edinburgh only 
1,100 boys were receiving education in 
these schools; and over all Scotland, 
with an income perhaps two-thirds that 
of England, the number of scholars was 
but small. Again, the educational re- 
sults in Scotland were without question 
far lower than those in England; and if 
this were undeniable, then there was 
more necessity that the Scotch schools 
should come under at least equally strin- 
gent measures to render them educa- 
tionally productive. It would require 
a very strong case to show that, while 
comprehensive and compulsory measures 
were necessary for England, contracted 
and voluntary measures were sufficient 
for Scotland. The term “hospitals” 
in this Bill concealed its meaning to 
many Englishmen. Anyone who had 
visited Edinburgh must have been struck 
by the number of palatial edifices which 
stud every party of the city, and force 
themselves on the attention of the visi- 
tor. It would be well for the honour 
of Modern Athens if he rested satisfied 
with their outward appearance of pala- 
tial grandeur, for he would not find a 
well-educated or thoughtful man who 


Dr. Lyon Playfair 
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would praise the system pursued jp 
them. In these “hospitals,” as they 
are termed, though they are simply 
schools, 1,060 boys are immured jp 


influences, separated from the world, 
which educates more than the school- 
master, contracting habits and receiyi 

an education which utterly unfit them 
for their future career. If monasteries 
act hurtfully on men with characters 
already moulded, they must necessarily 
intensify these evils in the case of boys, 
for they destroy individuality and sub- 
stitute morality in theory for morality 
in practice. No wonder, then, that, 
generation after generation, these boys 
went out into the world pauperized 
morally and intellectually, and were no 
more heard of; for a distinguished 
‘hospital boy’? was unknown in Seot- 
land. The parents of the boys were 
equally degraded by the existing system 
—instead of superintending the educa- 
tion on their children, and making a 
parent’s sacrifice for their benefit, and 
bestowing upon them that vigilance 
which was the best part of home educa- 
tion, they relied on charity to do what 
they should do themselves. When Dr. 


Guthrie, so well known as a philan- 


thropist, was asked, in his capacity of 
governor, to grant admission to an hos- 
pital for the son of a well-to-do father, 
his reply was, ‘‘ My friend, were I you, 
it should not be till they had laid me 
in my coffin that boy of mine should 
lose the blessings of a fireside, and be 
cast amid the dangers of a public hos- 
pital.”” These unfavourable opinions 
were but the echo of Scotch feeling with 
regard to these institutions—they were 
the opinions of Dr. Bedford, the head- 
master of Heriot’s Hospital, of Mr. 
Lawrie, the well-known educationist, of 
Mr. Fearon, one of the Commissioners; 
and those who have read his Report 
would understand the full a 
of the mournful complaint made by the 
master of one of these hospital schools, 
when he said—‘‘ Here we have to pour 
everything into the boys.”” The dreary 
monotony of their life, the annihilation 
of their individuality, the destruction of 
the obligations and supports of family 
life, so completely stunted mental growth 
that the labours of teachers were of 
small avail. It was the system—not 
the trustees, not the teachers, who were 
in fault—it was this monastic system, 
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rotten at the core, which required to be 
rooted up. Yet this Bill was a mere 
issive Bill, and offered no securities 

br a radical reform, either now or in 

the future. The principles upon which 
a radical reform should be based were 
clearly laid down in the Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, and in the 
admirable speech of the Vice President 
of the Council when he introduced the 
Endowed Schools Bill. That speech 
must be taken as the Government inter- 
pretation of the Bill, and as the indica- 
tion of the manner in which it is to be 
worked by the Executive. The first 
inciple enunciated was, that admission 

y merit must be substituted for admis- 

sion by favour. Did they find, even in 
distant perspective, any such leading 
principle in this Bill? They were asked 
to intrust power to close corporations to 
reform themselves when they choose, 
and not unless they choose. Who ever 
heard of close corporations divesting 
themselves of their class privileges and 
their patronage, or of taking an en- 
view of the interests of the public 

as opposed to the interests of their con- 
stituents? The second principle enun- 
ciated by the Vice President of the 
Council, in his interpretation of the Eng- 
lish Bill, was that gradation in schools 
must be established ; so that, if there be 
two or more endowments in one district, 
they should not be mere duplicates, but 
each, acting in co-ordination, should 
supply a particular educational want of 
the district. And the Bill provided a 
double security for this—first, in the 
organizing Commission ; and, second, in 
the permanent Educational Council. 
The Scotch Bill could not be worked in 
this wise way, for it was merely permis- 
sive. Each of the Edinburgh hospitals 
night propose if it like, and not unless 
it like, a scheme of reform for itself, and 
without relation either in time or cir- 
cumstance to other schools. It was true 
that if any hospital should desire to 
initiate any reform, it was to petition 
the Secretary of State, who might in- 
quire into the case by special commis- 
sioners. But the Secretary of State was 
not a Minister for Education, and was 
not responsible to the House for the 
education of the country. If, again, the 
actual inquiry was to be made by the Lord 
Advocate, that official was already over- 
worked. Again, the Amendments pro- 
— to refer the scheme to the sheriff. 
is really would result in making the 
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Lord Advocate and the Sheriffs a cum- 
brous Charity Commission for Scotland, 
and a new irresponsible department for 
the secondary education of the country. 
The third principle enunciated by the 
Vice President of the Council was to 
abolish the powers that these schools 
possess of pauperizing the middle or 
poorer classes, by bestowing education 
as an alms or dole upon people who can 
afford and who ought to pay for it. Did 
this Bill in, any way involve this wise 
principle? The only large reform ever 
attempted by the Edinburgh hospital 
schools was in the very face of the prin- 
ciple. Heriot’s Hospital, groaning under 
a wealth which it could not employ 
further in pauperizing the burgesses, 
came to Parliament and obtained power 
to pauperize the working classes by 
establishing free schools in competition 
with the paying schools of the district. 
These schools were well taught, and 
contained 3,000 scholars; but they 
tempted parents amply able to pay for 
the education of their children, to shirk 
their responsibilities and avail them- 
selves of charity. It might be supposed 
that these free schools served as feeders 
to the parent hospital, and that, by an 
open competition among the children at- 
tending them, there was a limited ap- 
plication of the principles of admission 
by merit and not by favour. But it was 
not so; the old, dreary system of patron- 
age still went on, and the out-door 
schools had no connection, except in 
name, with the parent hospital. Thus, 
then, not one of the three great prin- 
ciples under which the English Endowed 
Schools Bill was brought forward was 
contained or is contemplated in the 
Scotch Bill, which was simply permis- 
sive, and relied on the hope that hospi- 
tals would reform themselves. In justi- 
fication of the hope, the promoters of the 
Bill pointed to two facts—first, that the 
funds have prospered under the manage- 
ment of the trustees, and the second 
that reforms have already been initiated 
by one or more of the hospitals. It was 
true that the funds of the hospitals had 
largely increased; and in some cases 
their annual incomes approach the 
amount of their original capital, or, as 
in the case of Hutcheson’s Hospital at 
Glasgow, largely exceeded it. Heriot’s 


Hospital had an original capital of 
£24,000; its annual income was now 
£16,000. But it must be remembered 
that, since the foundation of that insti- 
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tution, Scotland had made enormous 
strides in material prosperity, and there- 
fore it was but natural that the hospital 
funds, honestly administered, should 
have augmented in like proportion. In 
this respect the Scotch hospitals did 
not differ from the English endowed 
schools; but the Vice President of the 
Council did not on that account exempt 
them from the operations of his com- 
pulsory measure. The second argument 
—that certain hospitals shgwed a dis- 
position to initiate reforms—was more to 
the point. It was true that the trustees 
of Watson’s Hospital and others had 
shown a desire to effect reforms in their 
management—the former proposed to 
break up the monastic system, and to 
board the children with their own 
friends, and educate them at the burgh 
schools. This was an admission of their 
inability to organize an efficient system 
within their walls. But so limited were 
their notions that they still confined 
their benefits to a privileged class, and 
forgot that there was a large public 
without ; and they had not given the 
slightest sign that they intended to ex- 
tend the area or scope of education. On 
the other hand the actual proposal was 


to degrade respectable citizens by pay- 
ing them a sum of £20 or £30 a year 
for the board of their own children. 
This was a prostitution of a moral duty 
in a very barefaced fashion, yet these 
reforms were probably quite as much as 
could be expected from close corpora- 


tions. There might be the desire, but 
the reforms could only be efficient when 
submitted to one common organizing 
Commission, such as the Scotch Na- 
tional Board would be. The sweeping 
away of class privileges, the abolition of 
the charity system, the gradation of 
schools, and their correlation, were re- 
forms that could never be obtained from 
close corporations themselves. The wants 
of secondary education in Scotland had 
been clearly made out by the School In- 
quiry Commission, and they could only 
be supplied by adequate organization 
and simultaneous action of all the en- 
dowed schools of a district. While not 
neglecting the education of the middle 
classes who could pay for it, they should 
send their roots down into the primary 
schools, so as to draw out of them, by 
an open competition, the élite of the 
poorer classes, and advance them by 
an education suitable to their future 
occupations; and they ought to throw 


Dr. Lyon Playfair 
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out their branches into the Univers). 
ties, so as to knit together the lower 
and higher education of the country, 
Instead of being stereotyped in one 
common mould, they should glory jn 
distinctive character by establishi 
special schools fully appointed an 
equipped—such as trade schools, schools 
of commerce, schools of science, all pro. 
perly graded and co-ordinated, so that 
pupils might pass from one to the other, 
A good deal of this might be obtained 
by persuasion and not compulsion, if the 
Lord Advocate would consent to 
pone his measure and place the hospitals 
under the Scotch National Board which 
they were to be asked to create. He 
did not expect that he would agree with 
the promoters of the English measure in 
thinking that the hospitals might, with 
advantage to themselves and the publie, 
have reforms wholly initiated by an out- 
side independent body. But if the lat- 
ter were intrusted with the restricted 
powers recommended by the Scotch 
Commission, and the initiation for a 
limited period were left with the hospi- 
tals themselves, a much better result 
could be secured for the education of 
Scotland than can be expected from the 
Bill in its presentshape. He, therefore, 
appealed to the Lord Advocate to go 
into the Committee on this occasion pro 
forma, and delay the prosecution of the 
measure for a few weeks, until he saw 
whether the Scotch Board would be 
created, so as to enable him to carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, of which he was such a 
distinguished and efficient member. He 
was quite sure that his learned Friend 
had brought in his Bill in the conviction 
that it opened up the path of reform. 
He (Dr. Lyon Playfair) was equally 
convinced that it would block up the 
path of reform with crude and disjointed 
schemes, and that Scotland would by it 
be thrown many years behind England 
in its educational progress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that what appeared to him 
to be the great objection to this Bill was 
the fact that it was suited only to those 
institutions which were willing to reform 
themselves. Some were anxious to re- 
form themselves and others were not. 
If the Bill passed into law, there would 
be spasmodic efforts enough, but no uni- 
form system of administering the funds. 
The whole circumstances of the case 
were such as to render obvious the ne- 
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ity for immediate inquiry; and he 
should have been glad if the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Lanarkshire had been agreed to. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would permit 
the insertion in this measure of clauses 
such as had been suggested by the hon. 
Baronet and other Members, it might 
be made more effectual in developing 
those great forces that were latent in 
Scotland for informing the ignorance, 
and, to a certain extent, relieving the 
necessities of the people. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Dr. 


Lyon Playfair,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
posed to Ne Toft out stand part of the 
Daestion.?” 

Mr. M’LAREN said, his impression 
was that every Scotchman owed a debt 
of gratitude to the Lord Advocate for in- 
troducing this Bill. He would himself 
have been willing to see a larger mea- 
sure; but there was no reason why they 
should not accept a smaller measure, if 


it were directed to a good end, as he | 


firmly believed this was. His hon. 
Friend (Dr. Lyon Playfair), in order to 
depreciate the hospital institutions, had 
represented that the funds had increased 
merely because of the material increase 
of the wealth of the country; but he 
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(Mr. M‘Laren) maintained that the 
funds of these institutions had increased 
because they had been well invested 
and economized. His hon. Friend had 
spoken in a manner not quite respectful 
of the sheriffs of Scotland. These gen- 





tlemen were important legal function- 
aries, who, from the different powers 
which they combined in their office, were | 
peculiarly qualified for the part they | 
would have to take under the Bill. The | 
function of the sheriffs in this matter | 
would be, not to propose a scheme for | 
the management of these institutions, | 
but to hear evidence, to digest it, and | 
report their opinion to the Secretary for 
the Home Department and the Lord 
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ed somewhat as if the House were 
entitled to take all these funds, be- 
longing to private endowed hospitals, and 
throw them into the hands of some ma- 
naging bedy, who would deal with them 
as they thought fit, disregarding alto- 
gether the wishes of the original found- 
ers; but he contended that they could 
not deal with the funds of such institu- 
tions as Donaldson’s and Fettis’ Hos- 
pitals, the first of which had been 
founded within the last half-century, 
and the last not yet finished, in such a 
manner without plainly setting aside the 
intentions of the founders. By so doing 
they would, in the case of Donald- 
son’s, and other such hospitals, deprive 
the rer classes of the benefit the 
founders intended for them, and divert 
them practically to the rich and pros- 
perous. In short, he believed that these 
institutions were most admirably ma- 
naged as they now were, and what was 
wanted was that they should have power, 
which they had not at present, to ex- 
tend their operations, to establish out- 
door schools, and reform themselves. 
In this way the Lord Advocate might 
do a great deal of good by carrying the 
Bill he had introduced. 

Sm E. COLEBROOKE was willing 
to do full justice both to the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government and to 
the desire of the managers of these in- 
stitutions, to administer their funds to 


‘the best advantage; but as regarded 


the Bill, it was obvious that a mere per- 
missive measure would not meet the re- 
quirements of the case. He felt con- 
vinced that the only effectual way of 
dealing with the question was by a mea- 
sure which would give to Scotland the 
same advantages as those which would 
be conferred by the Bill for England. 
But if this could not be done, they should 
make full and immediate inquiry into 


|the subject, with the view of making 


the Bill for Scotland more efficient. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he en- 
tertained no doubt but that the mana- 
gers of these institutions—those who had 
the administration of the endowments— 
were desirous of turning them to the 
best advantage. He felt scarcely capable 
of giving an opinion on this Scotch mea- 
sure ; but he had had an interview with 


Advocate. To join with them members | those managers who had been to Lon- 


of the Universities would be a useless 
incumbrance, and add to the expense 
without a corresponding benefit. The 
main argument in favour of the Bill was 
its expediency. The question had been 


don in connection with the Bill, and he 
was gratified to observe how anxious 
they seemed to be to reform these insti- 
tutions, and open them up generally for 
the benefit of the people of Scotland. He 
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had ventured to propound some ideas to 
them, and they seemed to receive his 
suggestions with the greatest possible 
readiness, showing the utmost desire to 
effect such improvements as were calcu- 
lated to render the institutions efficient. 
He could well understand the objection 
of the Member for Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, thinking that, if this scheme were 
adopted, a great and comprehensive 
measure of reform might be indefinitely 
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|show that there already existed ample 
materials for legislation. The fact was 
that in Scotland they had done preci 
the opposite to what they had done jp 
England. In Scotland they had com. 
menced with primary education, and he 
hoped to see it extend to the middle 
classes; and in England they had be. 
with middle class education, and he 
| had no doubt it would there have a 
| effect upon primary instruction. Taki 





postponed ; but that objection was en- | all the obstacles together that stood in 
tirely removed by the last clause of the | the way of education, both in England 
Bill, which makes it simply a tempo-| and in Scotland, he might say that they 


rary measure only continuing in force, 
until 3lst December, 1871. He could 
not but think that the Bill afforded a 
fair opportunity of testing whether the 
managers of these great institutions 
were not willing to do what many of 
them stated they desired, by putting 
them in a er in which they might 
out the reforms required. 
rn. PARKER said, many Members 


were all comprised in the term, ‘want of 
organization” in relation to the powers 
which would have to work in unison for 
the attainment of the common end. This 
he wished to say—The minds of the 
poorer classes in Scotland were fully oe. 
cupied by the idea that not only was a 
good primary measure of education the 
great thing wanted, but that an arrange. 
ment was very much needed, which would 





seemed not aware of the fact that this | allow them to rise from grade to grade 
Bill did not profess to be a compre-|as their abilities might fit them, and 
hensive measure, dealing with the whole | that they might ascend from the primary 
question of secondary education in Scot- | school, making their own way, until they 
land. It was one urged upon the Go-| reached to the University to receive the 
vernment, in the first instance, by some | reward of their own exertions. 


of the managers of those great hospitals, | ‘Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 


and taken up by the Government, in| the hon. Member for the University of 
order that those trustees might have Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon Playfair) seemed 
granted to them the facilities for im-| to misunderstand the object of the Bill, 
proving the institutions which they re- | and what it professed to accomplish. It 
quired, and would not interfere with a| was not intended for the reform of the 
more comprehensive consideration of the | hospitals upon a large and sweeping 
question whenever circumstances would | scale; for it was not the intention of 


permit. In his opinion they were very | Her Majesty’s Government to deal with 
much indebted to the hon. Member for | the question of middle-class education— 
the University of Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon | they were not in a position to do so. 
Playfair) for having enforced upon them They felt that, until the elementary edu- 
the importance of introducing a Bill for | cation of the people of Scotland was es- 
Scotland resembling that for education | tablished on a basis on which they could 
for England, which had been so rapidly | rely, they could not effectually deal with 
carried through the House. When such | middle-claass education. The Univer- 
a measure should be introduced, it would, | sities had been greatly reformed, and 
no doubt, have due regard to the prin-| they hoped to effect a great improve- 
ciples which the hon. Member had laid | ment in the primary schools; but until 
down. It seemed to be supposed that | this was done, they could not attempt to 
no legislation on a larger scale was / fill up the gap. He should like to see 
undertaken, because there had been no | a full system of education supported by 
inquiry into middle-class education in| the public property, beginning with the 
Scotland. But he held in his hand two| lowest step and ascending up to the 
volumes—one entirely devoted to the| Universities, and these endowments 
Report on middle-class education, the| would be a magnificent foundation for 
other containing the Reports of the| such a scheme. The object of this Bill 
Assistant Commissioners. He would | was to relieve the trustees of the large 
refer to the first volume and to the Re- | institutions from the difficulties in which 
port of Mr. Fearon in the second, to| they were placed. They felt that the 
! 
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t system was full of faults, and 
ey were unable to remedy it; they 
asked therefore for power to be granted 
them to make these schools more effec- 
_ When that application was made 
it was not thought fit to reject it, for it 
was felt, that when they asked to revise 
their own foundations, it would be ver 
desirable that they should be helped in 
doing so. If they should neglect to 
orm their duty, the Bill still retained 
to the Government the power of dealing 
with the question. Should the Bill of 
the other House be found to be a good 
and effectual measure, he should have 
no objection to engraft this Bill upon it. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENLEY said, that the justice 
done to Scotland by the Bill was of a 
yery mild description, but it did not 
seem to be very agreeable in certain 
quarters when it came to be applied. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. ; 
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Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the present state of the Laws affecting the Salmon 
Fisheries of England and Wales, and to report 
whether any and what amendments are required 
therein.” —{ Mr. . 

And, on June 25, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Knatcusutt-Hvueessen, Mr. Liv- 
pet, Mr. Psasz, Earl Perroy, Mr, Evan 
Ricuarps, Mr. Sraverey Hit, Mr. Waitwett, 
Mr. Assneton, Colonel Epwarpgs, Mr. Knieur, 
Mr. Henry Hersert, Mr. Hamsro, Colonel 
Aucorts, Mr. Witi1am Lowruer, and Mr. Dopps : 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 
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IRISH CHURCH BILL—(No. 109.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. 
DEBATE RESUMED. [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned Debate on the Amendment to 


*Y|the Motion for the Second Reading— 


which Amendment was to leave out 
(‘‘now”’) and insert ‘Bey day three 
months”)— (Zhe Earl of Harrowby)— 
read. 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the 
question of the Irish Church is one in 
which I have always taken the deepest 
interest, and upon which I have always 
pursued a consistent course. I have al- 
ways had in my mind the injustice of 
the Irish Church, and have from time to 
time endeavoured to bring about a set- 
tlement of the question. At one time I 
was in favour of a compromise, by which 
a certain surplus of the revenues of the 
Irish Church should be devoted to pur- 
poses not connected with that Church. 
On other occasions I was in favour of 
inquiry ; while, for a considerable period 
of time, I let the question rest, trusting 
that public opinion would be eventu- 
ally matured by the advice of those 
eminent and learned men who have 
given their views upon the subject. 
I rejoice that at length this question 
has been taken up in a befitting man- 
ner by a great Minister, who, by 
his able, his honest, and his courage- 
ous policy has endeavoured to settle 
it, and has been fortunate enough to 
awaken in the people of the United 
Kingdom a sentiment of justice and 
sympathy towards the people of Ireland 
which they have never hitherto had the 
good fortune to see prevail. In consider- 
ing this question I beg to observe that 
there is something to be observed with 
re to my noble Friend who moved 
the Amendment (the Earl of Harrowby). 
There is, I believe a passage in Cicero, 
in which—discussing the best course for 
an advocate to pursue—he says there are 
some who affirm that the weak points of 
a case should be treated at the begin- 
ning of a speech; others who say that 
they should be treated in the middle; 
while there are others who maintain 
that they should be treated towards the 
end. ‘But,’ adds Cicero, ‘‘mycourse has 
been to leave out the weak points alto- 
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gether.” Now, this appears to me to have 
been the course which has been pursued, 
not only by my noble Friend, but by 
other advocates on the same side. It is 
the course which has been pursued by 
a very learned and great advocate (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), whose speech in the 
other House on this subject has been pub- 
lished to the world. The great weak- 
ness in the case of those who oppose this 
measure, and all measures of a similar 
kind, is, that they forget that three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland are Ro- 
man Catholics, and that of the remaining 
fourth only one-half belong to the Es- 
tablished Church. That is the plain 
case, and these few words seem to me 
really to be decisive of the principle of 
the question; but it is invariably omit- 
ted by great advocates on the other side 
in opposing this measure. If there were 
only 1,200,000 people in Ireland, and if 
700,000 of them belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church, and if the congregations 
were composed of 200, 300, or 400, it 
would not be very difficult to defend the 
Established Church. But the moment 
you admit there are 4,500,000 Roman 
Catholics in the country the whole case 
is altered; and the question comes to be, 
what is to be done with those who differ 
from the Church? A right rev. Pre- 
late who flourished in the last century 
has left on record an account of his 
conduct. He tells us that the great 
bulk of the population of his diocese in 
Ireland were Roman Catholics, and that 
they would not listen to his ministrations, 
and that the only course which he could 
ursue was to disperse amongst them 
man Catholic works which were con- 
ducive to religion and morality, But 
this appears to me to be in effect giving 
up the whole case; because, if a Pro- 
testant Bishop of the Established Church 
can do nothing better than give the 
eople instruction in the Roman Catholic 
fait , according to the opinion of Ro- 
man Catholic authors, it is evident that 
it would be as well to have a Roman 
Catholic Bishop there and not to pretend 
to teach them at all. A distinguished 
person who has been frequently referred 
to—one of the greatest men that Ireland 
ever produced, and one whose opinions 
with regard to Ireland are deserving of the 
utmost es allude to Mr. Grattan 
—thus spoke of the Irish Church— 


“ The Church established by law in Ireland is 
the Church of England ; but the Established 
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Church, for the most part, in justice, should be of 
the religion of the people. The Establishment of 
the Church is not made for the King, nor for the 
lords and ladies of the Court ; it is made for the 
people ; so it isin Scotland ; in Ireland it is other. 
wise. You have established your own Church in 
Ireland, and have made the people pay it; but 
you go further, you disqualify three-fourths of 
Ireland for that Church—the Church of another 
country.” —{ Grattan’s Speeches.] 


No doubt by the word “ disqualified” 
he meant civil and political disqualifica. 
tion, and did not refer to the Estab. 
lished Church. His view was founded 
on the opinion of Mr. Pitt—to which 
shall have occasion to refer —that the 
Irish Church might be left as it was, 
but that there should be a large endow. 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church, by 
which means he thought religious equa. 
lity would be secured. The right rey, 
Prelate who spoke with such splendid 
eloquence on Tuesday night (the Bish 

of Peterborough) very properly divided 
this matter into the question of justice, 
the question of policy, and the question 
of the verdict which has been given 

the country. In the first place, wi 

regard to justice, I cannot but think that 
the few words I have quoted from Mr. 
Grattan have disposed of that question. 
It cannot be right that there should be 
an Established Church for one-eighth of 
the people of Ireland. We know that - 
that Church was established by Queen 
Elizabeth, and we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon that Monarch as a 
wise princess. e now know, from the 
researches of Froude, that the wisdom 
of Queen Elizabeth was, in fact, the 
wisdom of Lord Burleigh, who dictated 
the councils of that Sovereign. Now, I 
think that if the shade of Lord Burleigh 
could have been present in our Gallery 
last night he would have been proud—if 
disembodied spirits can be supposed to 
have emotions of that kind—of his de- 
scendant. This debate, I think, has also 
shown, not only as regards the lay Peers, 
but the Lords Spiritual, who have life 
peerages in this House, that there is an 
abundance of eloquence and ability in 
your Lordships’ House; and I think 
that when your walls are armed with 
such heavy artillery you may well feel 
no alarm at the irregular firing of some 
awkward volunteer, who has fired off 
his piece without orders from his com- 
manding officer. The right rev. Prelate, 
the other night, made a distinction which, 
like the rest of his very brilliant speech, 
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was exceedingly plausible, but which I | 


think will scarcely bear examination. 
He contended that two things were to 
be considered—religious equality and 
equality of religion. Now, with regard 
to equality of religion, the question is 
not whether one form of Christian reli- 
gion is better than another, but whether 
one form or another is best fitted to give 
instruction to the people. I quite admit 
that the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land is better than the religion of the 
Church of Rome ; indeed, I think it is 
the best existing Christian Church in 
the world. I do not go so far as to agree 
in the opinion of Lord Chatham that its 
Liturgy is Popish and its Articles Cal- 
yinistic, though possibly there may be 
something too Popish in its Liturgy and 
something too Calvinistic in its Articles ; 
but, on the whole, I believe there is no 
Church to be preferred to it. But am 
I therefore to conclude that that reli- 
ion must be forced upon the people of 
d, though it is not the religion 

they are willing to adopt? I cannot but 
advert to an opinion given by Lord 
Melbourne in this House, on a similar 
occasion to this. He said that we find 
great fault with our ancestors, and, 
aking of the Church established in 
land, we are too apt to accuse them 
of folly; but it is not clear but that 
they intended when they set up the 
Established Church in Ireland that that 
should be the religion of the people 
of that country. Iam quite convinced 
that if Queen Elizabeth had found that 
the Irish Church had not been ac- 
cepted by the nation she would have 
aved with regard to it as she did in 
the case of monopolies. At first she was 
very much in favour of what were called 
monopolies ; but when she found that 
the sense of her people was against them 
she abolished them ; and I believe that, 
in like manner, had she lived some years 
longer, and gone to Ireland and ascer- 
tained that the people of that country 
were determined adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and could not be in- 
duced to adopt the Protestant religion, 
she would, with some not very polite 
words, have dismissed the clergy of the 
Protestant Church—that she would pro- 
bably have called them ‘‘scurvy fellows,” 
and desired them to leave the country ; 
and although she might not have estab- 
lished the Roman Catholic Church, she 
would, probably, have altogether dises- 
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tablished and disendowed the Protestant 
Church. However that may be, we 
have gone on for 300 years, and we find 
that at the end of the last century Mr. 
Grattan repeatedly stated that three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland were 
Roman Catholics; and having got past 
the middle of this century, we still find 
that, although the number of Roman 
Catholics has been diminished by famine 
and emigration, they constitute three- 
fourths of the population. I say, then, 
after the experience of three centuries, 
that it is quite time to give up this ex- 
periment and say that we will no longer 
persist in that attempt. Then, turning 
from that question of justice, according 
to which there ought to be no longer an 
Established Church in Ireland, we come 
to the next question which the right 
rev. Prelate said should be treated— 
namely, the question of policy. Now, 
with — to the question of policy, a 
noble Friend of mine (the Duke of 
Devonshire), who addressed your Lord- 
ships last night with great authority, 
stated that he would have preferred a 
very different system from that contained 
in the Bill now before us. We all know 
that Mr. Pitt was of opinion that along 
with the Established Church, which he 
insisted should be perpetually main- 
tained, there should be a large endow- 
ment for the Roman Catholic Church. 
I have here some extracts from Lord 
Castlereagh’s Correspondence, which 
show the hopes held out to the Roman 
Catholics at the time of the Union. We 
have been referred to the terms of the 
Act of Union, and no doubt it is an Act 
of Parliament that ought not to be 
treated lightly. That which is contained 
in an Act of Parliament—which, at all 
events, was a compact between two 
Legislatures—cannot be lightly set aside. 
It can only be set aside in a great crisis, 
and in what I do not hesitate to call a 
great revolution. But is not this a great 
crisis? And is it not incumbent on your 
Lordships, if you can really unite the 
three nations in amity and friendship— 
is it not incumbent on you to consider 
whether the letter of the Act of Parlia- 
ment should be set aside? But what 
were the declarations of Lord Castle- 
reagh with respect tothe Union? He 
states most fairly, in a letter to Mr. Pitt, 
that there was great difficulty in carry- 
ing that measure, and that the party 
opposed to it were very strong. We 
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all know that at the beginning there 
was a majority in the Irish Parlia- 
ment against it. The majority of the 
Trish Protestants being against the Act 
of Union, the question came to be whe- 
ther the Roman Catholics could be con- 
ciliated and induced to desist from all 
opposition. Lord Cornwallis, who was 
a man of great prudence and caution, 
said he would not hold out any hopes to 
the Catholics unless he had some autho- 
rity from the Cabinet in London. By 
his desire Lord Castlereagh came over 
and saw Mr. Pitt; I donot know whether 
he saw all the Members of the Cabinet, 
but at all events he saw the leading Mi- 
nisters. And what did they tell him? 
They told him that he would be quite 
safe in asking for the assistance of the 
Catholics, because they were all deter- 
mined on making large concessions to 
them; they told him he might be sure 
that if the Union were carried Mr. Pitt 
would agree to make those concessions. 
Lord Castlereagh goes on to state the 
effect of these representations. Having 
got this authority from Mr. Pitt and his 
olleagues he says— 


“In consequence of this communication the 
Irish Government omitted no exertions to call 
forth the Catholics in favour of the Union. Their 
efforts were very generally successful, and the 
advantage derived from this was highly useful, 
particularly in depriving the Opposition of the 
means they otherwise would have had in the 
southern and western counties of making an im- 
pression on the county Members. His Excel- 
leney was enabled to accomplish this purpose with- 
out giving to the Catholics any direct assurance 
of their being gratified ; and throughout the con- 
test he earnestly avoided being driven to such an 
expedient, as he considered that gratuitous con- 
cession, after the measure had been carried, would 
be more consistent with the character of an inde- 
pendent Government.” —[Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Lord Castlereagh.} 


No doubt, if this concession had been 
proposed and carried by the Government 
immediately after the Union it would 
have been more gratifying, and a greater 
sign of power on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and would likewise have been 
more acceptable to the Roman Catholics. 
But how did the Scotch behave under 
similar circumstances? I wish your 
Lordships would here observe the great 
difference of character between the 
Scotch and the Irish; the Scotch being 
eT ese and ‘“‘canny’’—to 
use a word of their own—and the Irish 
being very impetuous, very credulous, 
and sometimes over-generous. When 
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the Scotch were told that if they would 
acknowledge King William he would 
take into consideration their claims with 
regard to their Church, and the abolition 
of prelacy, what was their answer? They 
said they would listen to nothing of the 
kind—that no promises would sati 
them—that when prelacy was abolished 
they would be ready to acknowl 
King William ; but that before prelacy 
was abolished they would take no steps 
to dethrone King James and to acknow- 
ledge King William. That prudent and 
wise conduct succeeded. King William 
and hisCouncil met; they said they had no 
help for it; they could not get the change 
in the possession of the Throne acknow- 
ledged unless prelacy was abolished. 
Prelacy was, therefore, at once abolished; 
and King William became King of Scot- 
land as well as of England. The Irish 
Catholics, I am sorry to say, did not 
pursue a similar course. They gave 
their full support to the Union; the 
Union was carried ; and all the promises 
made were thrown to the winds—not by 
Mr. Pitt, who wished to carry them into 
effect, but by those who succeeded him, 
and by subsequent Governments for 
nearly thirty years. I cannot refrain from 
reciting to your Lordships what Lord 
Castlereagh circulated among the Roman 
Catholics— 

“Mr. Pitt and his Colleagues retired from 
Office for the following reasons—First, a strong 
and unalterable opinion that a system of compre- 
hension is essential to our future policy, in order 
that we may derive from the Union all the advan- 
tages of which it is capable ; secondly, because from 
this conviction they have, for the last two years, 
suffered the Irish Catholics to form a strong ex- 
pectation that their hopes must be gratified, and 
it was impossible to disappoint those hopes 
without being guilty of a breach of faith.”— 
[Ibid.] 

It is, therefore, clearly declared by Lord 
Castlereagh, on the part of Mr. Pitt, 
that a breach of faith was committed 
towards the Roman Catholics at the 
time of the Union, and a breach of faith 
with regard to what Lord Castlereagh 
called a system of ‘‘comprehension.” 
This was a ‘‘comprehension,” not merely 
for political offices or civil privileges, 
for Mr. Pitt, in his speech on the Union, 
mentioned the case of the Church as one 
in which Roman Catholics thought they 
had a grievance. We know from the 
speeches of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville 
what was the plan they had in view. 
They made a solemn promise which they 
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meant to carry into effect, but they were 
defeated by the reluctance and refusal 
of the King to entertain their plan. Mr. 
Pitt returned to Office for a short time, 
but he died before he could carry into 
effect any proposal for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics. My belief is that if 
George the Third had died, or had been 
disabled by illness, Mr. Pitt would have 
endeavoured to carry out his promises. 
It is, of course, an historical question 
whether or not he was bound at once 
to do so. The position in which he 
was placed was one of the greatest 
difficulty, and one on which I think 
posterity is hardly able to form a judg- 
ment. The Battle of Trafalgar was his 
magnificent apology for his breach of 
romise. But with regard to those who 
followed him it is melancholy to think 
that, from the time of the Act of Union 
in 1801 until 1829, os was done 
to fulfil those promises. The Roman 
Catholics were continually cheated, de- 
luded, sometimes kept in suspense, but 
never had anything done for them. 
The father of my noble Friend sitting 
on the cross-Bench (Earl Grey), ven- 
tured, indeed, to propose that officers 
of the Army and Navy, being Ro- 
man Catholics, should be allowed to 
rise to the position of colonels and 
generals in the Army and of captains 
and admirals in the Navy; but that 
proposition was thought so monstrous 
that the Government were, in conse- 
_—, dismissed from power, Lord 

mville was never again a Minister, 
and for twenty-three years Lord Grey 
was excluded from Office, because he had 
the audacity to propose that men who 
were shedding their blood for their 
country, who fought against France with 
the same courage as their Protestant 
comrades, should be allowed to receive 
the rewards due to their valour and 
patriotism. We were told last night by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), on 
the authority of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, that this proposal to disestablish 
and abolish the Irish Church is an act, 
not of justice, but of vengeance. Now, 
there may be some vengeance in it; but 
we are not to forget the way in which 
for upwards of two centuries the Roman 
Catholics were treated. Many of your 
Lordships will recollect Lord Lansdowne 
in this House. Lord Lansdowne’s father 
—better known as Lord Shelburne— 
was Secretary of State, and he stated in 
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this House in 1778, that when he filled 
that office he found a Roman Catholic 
nye condemned to imprisonment for 
ife for the offence of having said mass 
in a Roman Catholic chapel. Only con- 
ceive, my Lords, that for the perform- 
ance of what he considered the sacred 
duties of his religion to his fellow-coun- 
trymen of the same faith he should have 
been liable to imprisonment for life! 
Lord Shelburne went on to say that no- 
thing but the exercise of the clemency 
of the Crown relieved the priest from 
the penalty. Well, my Lords, the case 
was the same in Ireland. The Roman 
Catholic priests were hunted from one 
place to another, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that they could obtain 
access to the poor peasants who were 
afflicted with disease and who were 
dying ; and while they were obliged to 
hide in caves, and were not allowed to 
perform the rites of their religion or to 
administer consolation to the dying, the 
Established Church was in great splen- 
dour. I remember hearing, indeed, in 
the House of Commons, from the son of 
Mr. Grattan, of the immense sums which 
the Protestant Bishops had left to their 
families and which they had accumulated 
during their episcopate. There isa story 
of a Protestant Bishop, whose family 
have been distinguished in the Church 
and in the legal profession, heari 

from another Bishop that he had sav 

£240,000, upon which Bishop Law re- 
plied—‘ That is a large sum, my Lord, 
for a Christian Bishop to have saved 
in a poor country.” Can your Lord- 
ships be surprised, if such has been the 
case, that the Irish people do compare the 
wealth and the pomp and the grandeur 
of the Established Church, with the con- 
dition of their own priesthood, driven 
from one hut to another, and with great 
difficulty being able, in some mud cabin, 
to say mass and to perform the cere- 
monies of their religion—can your Lord- 
ships be surprised that, at the end of a 
long time, there is this feeling of resent- 
ment amongst the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland? They are deeply at- 
tached to, and would do anything on 
behalf of the pastors of their religion— 
they cannot forget the manner in which 
they have been treated—is it surprising, 
therefore, that they should join in this 
wish for the abolition of the Church Es- 
tablishment? But, my Lords, it is said, 
and said now rather late in the day, that 
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it would have been better to have had 
concurrent endowment than to obtain 
equality by abolishing all State reli- 
gions. Well, my Lords, that has long 
been my opinion. I voted, in 1825, for 
the Motion which was made by Lord 
Ellesmere, I think, for the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, meaning to 
maintain the Protestant Establishment. 
In 1845, when Sir Robert Peel proposed 
the endowment to Maynooth, I not only 
supported that Bill — though being a 
Member for the City of London I had 
many remonstrances against my conduct 
—but I declared that I was quite ready to 
support the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. I still say that if, in 
1825, Lord Liverpool had not opposed 
that measure, and it had been carried, it 
would have been preferable to the plan 
which is now before your Lordships. 
But, my Lords, time goes on. When I 
was in high Office, between 1846 and 
1850, I wrote to an eminent Archbishop 
—Archbishop Murray—to ask him whe- 
ther the Roman Catholics would accept 
endowment from the Parliament of this 
country? He told me that they certainly 
would not. There was a feeling among 
them—there is that feeling among them 
still—you may call it, perhaps, a selfish 
feeling, but I think it is not an unnatural 
one—that if they accepted anything like 
maintenance from the Government of 
England, or from the Parliament of 
England, their people would cease to 
follow them, and if they recommended 
peace and order and obedience to the 
laws, they would be told—‘‘ You do 
all this as the stipendiaries of the 
English Government; we can no longer 
have any confidence in you; we can 
no longer follow you as our spiritual 
guides.” It might or it might not be 
that that consequence would follow ; but 
no doubt the opinion was at that time 
the opinion of Archbishop Murray, and 
is in this day that of Cardinal Cullen; 
and it is true also that the whole of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland have 
come to a resolution, which no doubt 
will be binding on their clergy, that 
they will accept no endowment and no 
maintenance from the Government of 
this country. While such is the dispo- 
sition of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland, what is the disposition of the 
people of England and of Scotland? It 
is quite clear that the disposition of 
the people of England and the people 
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of Scotland is opposed to any new en- 
dowment, and more especially to any 
endowment in favour of the 
Catholic clergy. So that what was 
excellent in 1801, what might have 
been effected in 1825, is now entirely 
hopeless, and no Minister would now be 
likely to bring forward any scheme of 
the kind against which the people have 
so strongly expressed their opinion. JI, 
myself, have tried within these two years 
to see whether such a scheme might not 
be accepted ; and I must say that found 
the current of opinion so strongly against 
me that I on altant to pit be that 
some other plan must be adopted. Your 
Lordships may think it very unwise to 
adopt this measure—just as the Roman 
Senate might have thought it very un- 
wise of Tarquinius Priscus to purchase 
the single remaining book at the price 
the Sybil originally asked for the whole 
three—but he was wise enough not to 
be influenced by such advice. In like 
manner you may be told—‘‘ You had the 
Pitt Sybil, who brought you three very 
handsome volumes, containing a great 
deal of useful warning and prophecy, and 
those you refused. Then you had the Mel- 
bourne Sybil, who offered you two vo- 
lumes at the same price as for the three, 
and those you refused ; and now you have 
got to the last volume you are going to 
give the same price for that single book. 
What can be more inconsistent—what 
can be more absurd than such conduct?” 
But Tarquinius Priscus, when he found 
that he could not get the three volumes or 
the two, was content to take the one, be- 
cause he thought it was of great import- 
ance for the welfare of Rome. It is of 
no use saying now—‘‘ What a good thing 
it would have been to have adopted the 
first plan of Mr. Pitt; what a wise thing 
it would have been to have listened to 
Mr. Canning! Why did you not accept 
the views of Sir Robert Peel? Wh 
did you reject all these things?” But 
say the great Tory majority of the coun- 
try, and the great Tory majority in Par- 
liament, would not listen to such men as 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and Sir Robert 
Peel, in whom they had every reason to 
trust. Mr. Pitt had, I believe, only 
fifty-two followers when he ventured to 
question the wisdom of Mr. Addington’s 
Administration; and the followers of 
Mr. Canning were hated and abused 
when they proposed wide and compre- 
hensive plans. I have myself witnessed 
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that frantic zeal against Ministers whom 
they ought to have trusted, and who were 
the leaders of their own party ; and now, 
in 1869, youcome forward and say—‘‘ We 
are ready to adopt Mr. Pitt’splan.” Itis 
quite childish at this time to take such a 
course. The right rev. Prelate, of whom 
I have already spoken, raised a question 
with regard to a policy exceedingly dan- 


us in itself, and if it had not come | 


such a gy I should say that 
the Church, like Samson captive and 
blind, rather than perform servile work 
was ready to shake the pillars and bring 
down the whole fabric of the social state 
of Ireland. Of course, that is not the 
view of the right rev. Prelate; yet he 
said— 

“There is one-tenth of the land in the hands of 
the clergy, and nine-tenths in the hands of the 
landlords, and you will give them the one-tenth 
which belongs to the clergy, and do you think 
they would be satisfied with that ?’—(3 Hansard, 
exevi, 1861.] 

And the right rev. Prelate said, ‘‘ You 
will never satisfy them in this way.” 
There seems to me to be a very clear 
distinction between the two cases. The 
Church is an institution: it may be a 
good institution, or it may be a bad in- 
stitution. Lord Macaulay, who was re- 
ferred to last night by my noble Friend 
(Earl Stanhope), for some time was of 
opinion that it would be wise to retain 
it; but ultimately, I believe, he gave 
up that opinion, and said that when the 
Church was free from all abuses, when 
the clergy were not to be reproached 
with failure of their duty, then would 
come the day when the Church would 
be abolished. Lord Macaulay, of course, 
did not mean that the good con- 
duct of its clergy would cause its fall ; 
but that nothing in the way of exem- 
plary demeanour within the Church 
would relieve it from the disestablish- 
ment which he saw impending. What 
is the case with respect to the landed 
proprietors of Ireland? You have there 
to deal not with an institution, but with 
— property. No doubt there have 

n confiscations at various times—it is 
said that the soil of Ireland has been con- 
fiscated three times over. The land has 
been confiscated after rebellions—afterthe 
rebellion following the Gunpowder Plot, 
and after the civil wars of Charles I.; 
the land has been confiscated, and the 
property has been given to others. The 
right rev. Prelate asked—‘‘ Were those 
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confiscations just or unjust? If the 

were unjust you are bound to give bac 

the whole of that landed property to the 
heirs of those who formerly possessed 
it.” I trust your Lordships were not 
influenced by the fervid eloquence with 
which that proposition was mooted. It 
is a most serious proposition. Who shall 
say at this day, whether confiscations of 
property in consequence of rebellions a 
century or two, or five centuries ago, 
were just or unjust? The other day a 
Bill was brought into the House of 
Commons which had reference to the dis- 
tribution of the property of Greenwich 
Hospital. Will you tell me whether Lord 
Derwentwater was justly or unjustly con- 
demned? I take for granted he was 
justly condemned, and I suppose nobody 
would venture to raise the question over 
again. Then, again, as regards the Set- 
tlement of 1662, does anyone suppose 
that the Settlement then made is to be 
disturbed, and that this and subsequent 
settlements of property in England and 
Ireland are to be disturbed? It is ob- 
vious that if you go back to the Re- 
formation and see whether the pro- 
perty of the monasteries was rightly 
confiscated or not, you might go back 
to the Wars of the Roses, and you 
might go back to the time of William 
the Conqueror and the settlement of 
the county of Cheshire. Does anyone 
really, soberly, seriously propose that 


| there should be such an investigation of 


titles, first in Ireland and then in Eng- 
land, having regard to the treasons and 
conspiracies that have taken place dur- 
ing the last seven or eight centuries? 
Does anybody in his sober senses pro- 
pose such a thing? What did the nght 
rev. Prelate mean by such a proposition? 
If he does not propose the thing seri- 
ously, why does he propose it at all? 
He reminds me of Achilles, who was 
invulnerable and clad in impenetrable 
armour; but still there was his heel which 
was capable of receiving af atal wound, 
in spite of the splendid arms and im- 
penetrable frame. I listened, I must say, 
with the greatest delight to another 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of St. 
David’s), who addressed the House with 
so much eloquence, and who relieved 
this question of a great deal of the 
superstitious impressions which prevail 
with respect to Church property. It 
was very natural, no doubt, in the 
Middle Ages, that there should be a 
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mixture of superstition in this matter ; 
but the real point is that to which the 
right rev. Prelate adverted when he said 
that the person who opens a market- 
place, which is beneficial to mankind, 
makes an offering to God quite as much 
the man who builds a splendid cathedral. 
That is quite true. Let me put a case of 
an institution founded fora purpose useful 
at the time, but which afterwards ceased 
to exist. Suppose that, while Jerusalem 
was in the hands of the crusaders, a 

rson had made a splendid foundation 
or all pilgrims who should return from 
the East affected with leprosy, and that, 
as portion of the scheme, a number of 
medical offices were constituted. Suppos- 
ing that, in course of time, the income 
swelled to £10,000, £20,000, or £30,000 
a year, and that there were no persons 
affected with leprosy to partake of the 
benefits of the foundation. If there 
were no persons coming from the Holy 
Land so affected, the purpose of the ori- 
inal founder, however excellent, would 
ave ceased to exist. Would any Cha- 
rity Commissioner, or any body en- 
trusted with discretion in such a mat- 
ter, propose to continue the appropria- 
tion of the income to a certain number 
of medical men, in order to comply with 
a bequest, the object of which, origi- 
nally excellent, has become obsolete ? 
But if you would not do so in the case 
of a hospital for surgeons and phy- 
sicians, why should you do.it for the 
members of a Church whose purpose is 
gone by? Is it right that the revenues 
of the Church should be applied to the 
support of a man by whom religious 
duty is performed, at which, perhaps, 
only one or two persons attend? If it 
is right to interfere in the one case it is 
right in the other; and thus this pro- 
perty becomes applicable to other pur- 

ses. Assuming, however, both dises- 
tablishment and disendowment to be just 
and expedient, then comes the question 
which has been very properly argued 
by the most rev. the Primate of Eng- 
land—in a speech to which I listened 
with the greatest attention and admira- 
tion—whether the constructive part of 
the Bill is equally wise and necessary as 
that which precedes it. You do not 
say, as the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) very justly pointed 
out, that because you accept disendow- 
ment that disendowment must be total. 
You do not say that nothing whatever 
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shall be left to the Church. Those who 
spoke last year, both in this House and 
the House of Commons—Mr. Bright 
being the foremost of them—said 
great generosity should be shown to the 
Established Church. Mr. Bright, I think, 
was willing to leave the clergyman and 
congregation in possession of the church 
and parsonage in cases where they were 
willing to continue the use of them, 
Now the difficulty in this case is one 
which was well stated by the Home Se- 
eretary (Mr. Bruce) at a time when the 
matter had evidently not been decided 
by the Cabinet. Having been defeated 
in Wales, he offered himself for a Scotch 
county ; and as the Scotch are apt to be 
very inquisitive on these occasions, he 
was questioned as to the intention of the 
Government with regard to disendow- 
ment. He replied that there was a 
difficulty, and that the Government had 
not made up their minds. It would be 
very desirable, he said, that a consider- 
able property should be left to that 
which had existed for 300 years as an 
Established Church; but, on the other 
hand, the Government were committed 
to religious equality, and if they left 
considerable property in the hands of 
the ministers of one-eighth of the people, 
what was to be done with regard to the 
six-eighths who were Roman Catholics 
and the other eighth who were Presby- 
terians? There could not be religious 
equality without either disendowing the 
whole or providing for each of the > dew 
Now, that was a very fair statement of 
the difficulty. For my own part I have 
come to a conclusion differing from that 
of the Cabinet. I should have been glad 
if they had left a greater part of their 
revenues to the Established Church, even 
although the logical, and, I think, the 
fair and wise consequence had been 
that the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
would have derived some benefit from 
that decision. 

My Lords, with regard to this BillI 
confess that, though I agree with a great 
part of it, I think that some of its pro- 
visions are very unjust, and there are 
two parts of it that I very much dislike. 
One of those parts is the end of the Pre- 
amble, and the other is the last clause. 
I do not confine my objections to these 
parts, but I think that if they were 
altered it would effect a considerable 
amendment in the Bill. The Preamble 
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says that, after satisfying all equitable 
claims, the property of the Irish Church 
“shall be applied for the advantage of 
the Irish people.” So far I entirely 


e with those who drew this Bill. | 


But it goes on to say—‘‘ but not for the 
maintenance of any Church, or clergy, or 
other ministry, nor for the teaching of 
religion.” I confess that it appears to 
me that if there is any country in the 
world where it is not expedient to de- 
clare that you will have no teaching of 
religion, it is Ireland. I think not only 
that the ministers of the Established 
Church are a great good, even where 
they have not large congregations, but 
I entirely hold with that opinion which 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
read yesterday from a pamphlet of mine 
—that it is very desirable that in many 
parts of Ireland where there is not a 
sufficient congregation, there should be 
resident among the population an edu- 
cated gentleman who is disposed to 
concur in all the charities of life, and 
will give a good example to his coun- 
trymen, and who will be generally 
esteemed by his Roman Catholic as 
well as his Protestant neighbours. I 
can easily conceive five or six gentlemen 
of a county coming to the body adminis- 
tering that fund—say from Waterford 
or Kilkenny—and saying—‘‘ We have 
murders in our part of the country, our 
people are very barbarous and uncivil- 
ized, but there is a person who has a 
good deal of influence with them, who 
is likely to be able by his influence to 
put a stop to these murders, and to in- 
duce the people to lead a more moral 
course of life. We should like to get 
some of this money, that we are told 
amounts to £7,000,000 of surplus after 
all just claims of the Established Church 
are satisfied, to enable us, in the first 
place, to build a house for this person, 
and, in the next place, to build him a 
chapel.” The Commissioners would say 
—‘‘Is this person mad?” The answer, 
of course, would be—‘‘ No; he is in his 
perfect senses.”’ ‘‘ Well, then, is he an 
idiot?” ‘On the contrary, he is a man 
of very sound mind.” ‘But if the man 
is neither mad nor an idiot, does he re- 
frain altogether from teaching religion ?” 
“No; we cannot say that. He has a 
wish to civilize the country, and the way 
in which he does so is this—he goes to 
the thatched cabins, and gets the people 
about him, some of the worst and most 
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noted for their murders, robberies, and 
deeds of violence, and says to them— 
‘Thou shalt do no murder;’ that is the 
command of God; and for three Sun- 
days together he has preached on that 
| text, and has had great influence with 
the people, and very likely by his great 
| influence he will induce them to lead 
better lives.” Under this Bill the 
reply of the Commissioners should be 
| ate he is of sound mind and if he 
teaches religion, and especially if he 
alludes to the Word of God, it is quite 
impossible that we can give him a far- 
thing.” That is the objection—one of 
the objections—I have to this Preamble. 
Now, as to the objection that I have to 
the last clause, I should wish to say, 
although there should be nothing for 
the maintenance of the clergy, I do not 
see why some glebe houses and some 
glebe land might not be given to these 
persons, and why some chapels might 
not be built of brick or stone and given 
to them, with the view of promoting the 
civilization of the people. I look to this 
Bill with two conditions in my mind. I 
want to know whether it is best for the 
welfare of Ireland, and I want to know 
whether there is no unnecessary menace 
in the Bill with regard to the general 
principle of Established Churches. I 
am in favour of Established Churches. 
I quite concur with the Established 
Church of England and the Established 
Church of Scotland as settled by law; 
and therefore I do not want—while I 
agree in this measure as a necessity for 
Ireland—as a necessity to which you 
have been brought by neglect and long 
apathy on this subject—I do not want to 
give any unnecessary stimulus to those 
whoare against all Establishments; and I 
must say that these words, ‘‘ not for the 
benefit of any Church, clergy, or other 
ministry, nor for the teaching of religion,” 
would give a stimulus to the Liberation 
Society to proceed with their work. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Harrowby) has 
pointed out that the clause with respect 
to Maynooth is an infringement of the 
principle of the Bill; and for myself I 
wish that it had nothing to do with the 
grant to Maynooth. at is quite a 
separate question. It is a question 
deeply connected with Trinity College, 
Dublin; and it would have been far 
better to have left Trinity College to 
teach Protestant theology, and Maynooth 
to teach Roman Catholic theology; and 
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at all events it would have been better to 
have kept this subject for a separate Bill. 
The Bill raises the question whether you 
do not in the clause respecting Maynooth 
infringe upon the principle that no part 
of the funds should be applied to religi- 
ous teaching. I am not prepared to say 
that the provision as to nurses will not 
to some extent infringe the provisions 
relating to religious teaching. Suppose 
a Protestant nurse were to go to the 
Archbishop of Dublin and say—‘“ I have 
a patient dying in the hospital; I should 
be very glad if you would give me some 
book of religion—a copy of the Lord’s 
Prayer—that I might read to my pa- 
tient” —or suppose a Roman Catholic 
nurse were, in the same way, to go to 
Cardinal Cullen and ask him for a copy 
of some Roman Catholic work for a per- 
son who was dying—in both these cases 
there would be an infringement of the 
= of the Bill. In the next place, 

object to the proposed application of 
the surplus, because it is to be devoted 
to the relief of the county cess and to ob- 
jects that are already provided for. In 


the next place, I would refer to what a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, for whom I 
have a great regard, said—that it would 


require a whole province in Ireland to 
go mad to absorb this amount of money. 

do not think that it is in conformity 
with those two principles that I have 
mentioned ; and I hope that in disestab- 
lishing and disendowing the Church of 
Ireland you will keep in view the benefit 
of the people of Ireland, and that you 
will see what it is they require. Among 
other things, there is nothing that they 
more require than the civilizing influence 
of the Christian religion ; and I hope 
that, in the second place, you will not 
give any unnecessary stimulus to those 
who seek the destruction of all Estab- 
lishments. These things might be kept 
in view with perfect adherence to the 
general principles of disestablishment 
and disendowment. I think that the 
Amendments should be in the direction 
that I have mentioned, and that in this 
way we might make this a much better 
Bill than it is as sent to us by the House 
of Commons. 

Now, my Lords, I come to the third 
great question raised by the right rev. 
Prelate. Iam sorry to intrude so lon 
upon the attention of the House, but i 
cannot avoid touching upon a question 
of such great importance to the country. 
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When the Government of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli carried the measure 
which they conceived would place the 
franchise on a right basis—which the 
right hon. Gentleman said was no longer 
the contracted franchise of the measure 
of 1832, but that it was a large ex- 
tended franchise—I think that when they 
carried that measure they were bound to 
accept the conclusion at which that large 
constituent body should arrive. With 
regard to themselves and their own per- 
sonal interests they promptly and nobly 
did so by retiring from Office when they 
saw that the decision of the country was 
against them. Lord Stanley, in speaking 
of the decision come to by the oun of 
Commons in the months of March and 
April, said that in fact that decision was 
come to in the November previous. The 
country, no doubt, had then come to that 
conclusion ; and they had likewise come 
to the conclusion—which, I think, was 
rather implied in Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
—that Mr. Gladstone had the confidence 
of the country on such measures as he 
was inclined to introduce with regard to 
the Irish Church; but I believe it was 
much more ; I believe the decision of the 
country went to this—that they wished 
to see Mr. Gladstone at the head of a 
Liberal Administration, preparing and 
proposing his own measures rather than 
that they were bent upon the abolition 
of the Irish Church. But the country 
having so chosen, and the House of 
Commons having decided by a majori 

of 114 to read the Bill a third time, 

cannot but think that the deliberate ver- 
dict of the country and the deliberate 
verdict of the House of Commons ought 
seriously to be taken into your Lord- 
ships’ consideration. Now, my Lords, 
with regard to that majority of 114, you 
will, perhaps, permit me to refer to what 
occurred in reference to the Reform Bill 
of 1832. That Bill having been carried 
in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 116—two more than the majority on 
the third reading of this Irish Church 
Bill—it came up to the House of Lords. 
There were at that time a great many 
Peers who had been introduced into this 
House—I do not say unfairly—by the 
Tory Government between 1784 and 1830. 
The noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Cairns) mentioned the other night 
the number of Peers that have been 
created since the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and I have in my hand the 
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number of Peers that were created be- 
tween 1784 and 1831. I find there were 
seventy-four Barons, ten Viscounts, and 
-three Dukes, Marquesses, and Earls 
—in all 137 persons on whom peerages 
had been conferred or who had been 
raised in the Peerage. On the 7th Oc- 
tober, 1831, of the 199 who voted for 
the rejection of the Bill, 107 were Peers 
who were created or raised between 1784 
and 1832. Lord Grey’s Government de- 
cided, in the first place, that such Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet as had any influence 
with Members of this House should 
write to their Friends to induce them to 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
Iam happy to say that, having myself 
written to three, two out of that number 
abstained from voting against the Bill. 
Before the Bill came on for discussion 
the Cabinet seriously considered their 
position, and they came to the conclusion 
—it having been first urged by Earl Grey, 
and more especially by Lord Brougham 
—that the —, ought to be asked to 
give power to his Ministers—that is to 
say, to the First Lord of the Treasury— 
that if the Bill was again thrown out to 
create a sufficient number of Peers to 
ensure its passing on another occasion. 
The Bill, however, was carried by a 
majority of 9. But in Committee an 
Amendment was carried which Lord 
Grey and all his Colleagues considered 
fatal to the Bill. Upon that occasion 
Earl Grey and Lord Brougham went to 
Windsor and advised the King to create 
a sufficient number of Peers to counter- 
balance and overthrow the majority. 
The King refused that advice, and Lord 
Grey and his Colleagues resigned. The 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst 
were then intrusted with the task of 
forming a Government; but, after a 
short time, they gave up the task, and 
Lord Grey came back to power; but, 
asany one may see in the interesting 
volume, published by my noble Friend 
on the cross-Benches, he would not con- 
sent to resume Office unless he had a de- 
cisive pledge from the King to create a 
sufficient number of Peers, in case of any 
successful resistance to any important 
provision of the Bill. The crisis was 
very dangerous, and, no doubt, di S 
able; and I remember the father of the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment 
to the second reading of this Bill coming 
down to the House of Lords, and sayin 
that he felt that the Ministry had camel 
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the House of Lords to be disgraced and 
degraded. Well, the Peers were not 
made, and the Bill was carried. To 
whom is it that we owe that the House 
of Lords has gone on since that time 
—though not always in complete con- 
formity with the opinions of the House 
of Commons, yet with that general har- 
mony which is necessary to the due 
working of the Constitution? We owe 
it toone great man, who, in 1810, I saw 
commanding the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and who afterwards directed with won- 
derful military skill the invasion of the 
greatest military Empire that has ever 
existed. His ability and knowledge in 
military affairs were extraordinary: he 
was not, however, so well instructed 
in civil affairs, and when, in 1830, he 
declared against Reform, and in 1832, 
he supported the Amendment to which 
I have referred, he made a very great 
mistake. He was avery great man. I 
always venerated him when living, and 
I shall always venerate his memory ; 
but he made great errors when, in 1830 
and 1832, he opposed the Reform Bill. 
The Duke of Wallington, however, after 
that period, declared that, although 
there might be a difference between the 
majority of this House and the House 
of Commons and the country — and, 
although he himself might be of the 
opinion of the majority, there should be 
no danger of a collision taking place. 
The Church Temporalities Act was after- 
wards carried in this House; and so 
also was the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Did the Duke of Wellington approve of 
those measures? I do not think he did; 
but, although he did not think either of 
them desirable, he yielded to the popu- 
lar demand. With reference to the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), who last night 
opened the debate, predicted that the 
most terrible evils would result from it, 
and the second reading of the Bill for 
the repeal was carried only by a small 
majority, the Duke of Wellington being 
one of that majority. I ask your 
Lordships to take these things into con- 


-sideration, because I am persuaded that 


if you have imbibed any portion of 
the wisdom and prudence of the Duke 
of Wellington, and act as he acted after 
1832, this Constitution may be pre- 
served. There will be no need, if you 
go into Committee on this Bill and 
amend it—there will be no danger, I 
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should say—of a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament. A right rev. 
Prelate has spoken of the little excite- 
ment that has prevailed upon this subject 
of the Irish Church; but, my Lords, if 
you were to agree with my noble Friend 
who has proposed the Amendment, and 
were to reject the Bill on its second 
reading —refusing thereby to listen to 
the country as well as to the House of 
Commons—the question would be not 
between the abolition or maintenance of 
the Irish Church, but it would be a 
question as to whether the Lords were 
right in thwarting the will of the nation. 
That would be a very serious question. 
A nation is like Sheridan’s Sir Anthony 
Absolute—as long as it has its own way 
it is good tempered; when it carries the 
majority of the elections it is well pleased 
and good humoured—but let there come 
a time when its action is thwarted—no 
man can say to what extent that anger 
may go. By Amendments to this Bill 
you may be able to effect a settlement of 
this great question, which since the days 
of the Union has excited agitation and 
expectation on the part of the Catholics 
of Ireland. It may be true, as the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Harrowby) says, that 
there is no chance of our Amendments 
being accepted by the House of Commons. 
But, of course, if you do not try there 
will be no opportunity of ascertaining 
what the Lower House will do. All I ask 
you to do is, not to throw away the opor- 
tunity you now possess of amending the 
Bill by rejecting it. It has been shown, 
in the course of the debate, by many 
noble Lords far more able than myself, 
that they, no more than I, approve of all 
the clauses and provisions of the Bill. 
For that very reason I ask you to go 
into consideration of the measure. It 
seems to me that this is now a time when 
there is a chance of reconciliation with 
the Irish people. I do not say that re- 
conciliation is to be sought by yielding 
everything to their wishes—it would be 
very unwise to do so. The Irish people 
require to be governed with impartiality 
and kindness, but, at the same time, 
with firmness. For many years, I believe 
the Government of Ireland has been ad- 
ministered with an impartial, kind, and 
firm hand, and by no one more than by 
my noble Friend the late Lord Lieute- 
nant (the Duke of Abercorn). But if 
you disappoint the people of Ireland in 
a question of this sort, I believe it will 
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be impossible for any man, by any 
means or by any skill, to preserve tran. 
quillity and order in that country. It is 
in view of the evils that I am sure would 
follow from the rejection of the Bill, and 
of the advantages that would arise 
from your Lordships taking it into consi- 
deration and amending it, that I entreat 
you not to listen to the Amendment of 
my noble Friend but to consent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or ABERCORN: My 
Lords, when I look at this Bill and the 
momentous changes it purposes to ef- 
fect—the severance of the Church from 
the State, and the secularization of the 
property of the Irish Establishment—it 
seems impossible not to foresee that it is 
but the forerunner and prelude of simi- 
lar changes in the same institutions of 
this country. I will not, my Lords, fol- 
low my noble Friend into a discussion 
as to whether it is a matter of good 
policy or not for your Lordships to re- 
cord on this measure a vote not alto- 
gether in accordance with what are 
known to be your convictions—whether 
such a course would heighten the rf 
tion you hold in the estimation of the 
men of the highest thought in the coun- 
try, or would in any way add to the in- 
fluence you now possess. I venture 
to believe that on a question of such 
great and vital importance your Lord- 
ships will best consult your own dignity, 
will best secure the high position you 
occupy in the eyes of the country, by 
determining the question on its own 
merits alone, apart from any influence 
that discussions ‘‘ elsewhere’’ may be sup- 
posed to exercise, and apart also from 
any temporary pressure which a tran- 
sient excitement of the public mind may 
desire to exert. The questions, then, 
for our consideration, my Lords, are— 
as stated by my noble Friend—first, 
whether, as a matter of policy, the sub- 
version of the Irish Church is necessary 
or desirable ; and secondly, what mea- 
sure of justice and equity ought to be 
noel towards those whose dearest 
interests are affected by the operation of 
the Bill; and the third and a most im- 
portant point—how far the objects pro- 
posed by the Bill and the modus operandi 
are likely to carry out the purpose of its 
promoters. Now, my Lords, when we 
consider that the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church is a 
measure of such great and unprecedented 
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importance, it is a strange anomaly that 
the pressure to which it owes its exist- 
ence came from within, and not from 
without. At the time when the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Church was first an- 
nounced, some fifteen months ago, as 
the beacon to guide the Liberal party, 
no great excitement existed out-of-doors, 
no public meetings had been held ; there 
were no indications that any imperative 
conviction on this subject was weighing 
on the public mind. The necessity for 
this measure originated solely in the 
necessity of one man—the present head 
of the Government—whose wish was 
father to the thought, and who was actu- 
ated, I fear, rather by the desire to offer 
a startling problem to be solved by his 
followers than by any deliberate view of 
the interests of his country, or any ad- 
vantages to be wrought in the social 
condition of Ireland. This measure, as 
I need hardly remind your Lordships, 
proposes to effect the most startling and 
extensive changes in the most vital parts 
of the Constitution—changes not only 


dangerous in the extreme, but novelties 
among all our political experiences. We 
have not hitherto been accustomed to 
see questions of such great importance, 
involving changes in long-established 


constitutional principles, settled until 
after years of anxious consideration, un- 
til the ery of those who found themselves 
aggrieved had been heard, or until the 
deliberate opinion of the nation—not its 
mere hustings’ declaration—had been 
fully ascertained and declared. It was 
in this way, my Lords, that the Bill for 
the Emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lies was originated. It was not intro- 
duced into Parliament on the impulse 
and inspiration of one man, but after 
years of careful and serious considera- 
tion, and when the desire of the nation 
to confer that boon upon the Roman 
Catholics had been fully and deliberately 
declared. But in the present case we 
look in vain for any indications of that 
set national purpose, or of that unmis- 
takeable national exigency which alone 
could justify propositions so subversive 
of all existing institutions. The neces- 
sity for this measure, my Lords, arose— 
not in Ireland—not in any general sense 
of grievance on the part of the Irish 
people—but in the personal impulse of 
one man—I mean the present Prime 
Minister. Now, there is no one who 
has a greater admiration for the varied 
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and transcendent talents of that eminent 
person than I have; but, while I gladly 
and respectfully acknowledge them, I 
am bound to say that, as one to guide 
us into new and revolutionary paths, 
tending to the overthrow of the whole 
social institutions of Ireland, he will be 
found in the future—as he has been 
found already—a dangerous and disas- 
trous leader. This, then, my Lords, is 
the history of the Bill. It has been 
brought forward in the absence of any 
ressure from without, and has been 
orced on by no necessity, unless it be 
the necessity of keeping together a Par- 
liamentary majority. Now, my Lords, 
we have heard much from various noble 
Lords of the injustice and injury which 
the Irish Church has inflicted on the 
Irish people; but I have always ob- 
served that those noble Lords who have 
made those accusations have always con- 
fined themselves to vague disserta- 
tions, and have carefully abstained 
from entering into the details of what 
that injustice consists; and I must con- 
fess they have shown judgment in so 
doing, for every impartial inquiry into 
those alleged injuries and injustices not 
only reduces them ad infinitum, but also 
exhibits in its true light the very small 
sense of injustice of which the Irish 
people are themselves conscious. I have 
some acquaintance with the people of Ire- 
land, and I say distinctly—speaking of 
them as a whole, and not referring to those 
who represent them in Parliament and 
who are subordinated to the influence of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood — but 
taking the Roman Catholic laity as a 
whole, I assert that they view the de- 
struction of the Protestant Church with 
indifference—as a matter of no advan- 
tage to them. The wish of the Roman 
Catholic laity is not the suppression of 
a Church that costs them nothing, and 
by the subversion of which they can 
in nothing, but it is to be relieved 
m the burdens—the almost intolera- 
ble burdens—which the power of their 
own Church imposes on them. Now, I 
quite agree with my noble Friend who 
moved the Amendment (the Earl of 
Harrowby) when he said to the Govern- 
ment—“‘ If your sense of the justice of 
the Irish Church is so very acute, you 
are bound, by all the laws of consis- 
tency, to give back to the Roman Ca- 
tholics that which you say was unjustly 
taken from them. But you do not do 
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that. Your sense of justice is not so 
strong as your sense of the advantage 
of keeping together the majority you 
obtained 4 means of the Liberation 
Society and the Nonconformists. What 
is your plan? To recoup the injustice 
which you profess to have been done to 
the former possessors of this property, 
you commit a second injustice by taking 
it away from its present owners, and, in- 
stead of giving it to either of them you 
give it to yourselves.” My Lords, it 
reminds me of the lawyer in the fable, 
who divided the shells between the dis- 
utants and ate the oyster himself. 
ow, though I say that the Roman Ca- 
tholic laity view with indifference the 
abolition of the Irish Church, I do not 
pretend that the Roman Catholic clergy 
share that feeling. There is a wide 
difference between them. I venture to 
observe that to originate legislation on 
a matter of such moment for the satis- 
faction and gratification, not of the 
eneral population, but of the Roman 
atholic clergymen, however much they 
may be deserving of respect and con- 
sideration — and I fully admit their 
claims — is a somewhat novel way of 
administering the government of the 
British Empire. My Lords, I believe 
that looking at the ordinary evidence 
of public feeling, it is impossible to 
deny the indifference of the great bulk 
of the Roman Catholic laity to this 
measure, or to fail to remark the ab- 
sence of any great array of Petitions or 
ublic meetings on its behalf. My 
rds, I count the result of the Irish 
elections as no real index of the public 
feeling in Ireland, as those elections 
were conducted under the most violent 
intimidation on the part of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood—in numerous in- 
stances bringing about results actually 
contrary to the desires of the electors 
themselves. But, my Lords, on the 
other hand, we have the most unmis- 
takable evidence of the unpopularity 
of this measure with the whole Pro- 
testant population of Ireland, as well 
amongst Presbyterians and Dissenters 
as members of the Church of England. 
We have this evidence both from the 
fact of the public meetings which have 
taken place regarding it, the immense 
number of the Petitions sent up against 
the Bill, and from the very determined 
antagonism which has been shown by 
those who may fairly be said to repre- 
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sent 1,500,000 of their-fellow couutry- 
men. We have been told a great deal 
about the verdict of the nation, and [ 
think that the right rev. Prelate, who 
spoke with so much ability on Tuesday 
evening, made a forcible and accurate 
remark when he said the country has 
not delivered its verdict, but has simply 
empannelled the jury. My Lords, what- 
ever the verdict of that jury may be, it 
is subject, like all other verdicts, to 
higher — and to the ultimate judg. 
ment of the country. Has that judg. 
ment been given? I believe it has not, 
I have ascertained the number of Peti- 
tions that have been presented to your 
Lordships during the an week, for and 
against the Bill. The number of Peti- 
tions against the Bill amounts to 4,000, 
many of these emanating from public 
meetings of 10,000, 20,000, 50,000, 
80,000, and in one case 200,000 persons ; 
whilst the Petitions in favour of this 
measure, which the noble Lords oppo- 
site would have us believe is so irreyo- 
cably rooted in the national sympathies, 
and so unchangeably fixed in the na- 
tional will, amount — your Lordships 
must be prepared for an alarming fi 
—to exactly 224. My Lords, with the 
facts I have stated, staring us in the 
face in Ireland, with the knowledge 
that those constituencies in Great Bri- 
tain, as my noble Friend admitted, al- 
though they had no doubt had strong 
feelings of favour towards what is called 
in somewhat strange terms, so far as 
this Bill is concerned, a Liberal Govern- 
ment, yet showed no special interest in 
the destruction of the Irish Church. 
Looking at these facts, I venture to say 
that no arguments founded upon inju- 
ries done three centuries ago, or upon 
injuries supposed to be inflicted by the 
Irish Church in the present day, can 
convince us that this is a measure im- 
peratively called for by the maintenance 
of the Empire, or for the pacification of 
the people of Ireland; but rather, we 
must be convinced, that if it be a neces- 
sity at all, it is a necessity suddenly 
evoked and paraded simply to enable 
one set of Gentlemen rather than ano- 
ther to sit upon a special Bench in 
‘another place.” 

My Lords, I have ventured as briefly 
as possible to show that no great na- 
tional eixgencies, no necessity of far- 
seeing statesmanship, require or jus- 
tify the passing of such a measure 
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this. 
oe far the measure deals some 
to the ordinary rules of justice an 
equity with the 


property of which it so 

y disposes. And I must say 
that I think it strange that those noble 
Lords who are so sensitive to the mythi- 
eal injustice of three centuries ago should 
so contrive to blind themselves to the 
much greater injustice proposed to be 
done at the present day. I shall not 
weary your Lordships by entering into 
many details of this Bill, but shall simply 
allude to one or two of those of which 
the injustice is the most obvious. There 
is the clause relating to the tithe rent- 
charge, for instance, which it is proposed 
shall be taken from the Irish Church. 
It is impossible to suppose that any con- 
siderable portion—if indeed any portion 
at all—of the tithe rent-charge now en- 
joyed by Protestants was ever vested in 
the Roman CatholicChurch. ThatChurch 
was in a very distracted state, divided 
against itself, and the amount of tithe 
that it might have received it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. But there is one fact 
to be distinctly understood, and that is, 
that whatever may be the proportion of 
those tithes which have been vested in 
the Roman Catholic Church, from the 
state of the country at that time—which 
was almost entirely that of waste land, 
morasses, and forests—the value of those 
tithes must have been infinitesimally 
small ; and if, at the present day, as has 
been stated, the titherent-charge amounts 
to £400,000 a year, that value accrues 
not from any value they had originally 
when they were in the hands of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but from three 
centuries of good management and im- 
proved value of the agricultura] produce 
of Ireland, in the hands of the Protest- 
ants of the country, who pay nearly the 
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that no injustice should be done to the 
Protestant Church, I am not less anxious 
that the Roman Catholic Church should 
not be unjustly treated. I allude to the 
compensation which it is proposed to 
give to Maynooth; and I think it is im- 
possible not to see that the grossest par- 
tiality and favour have been shown to- 
wards Maynooth, as compared with the 
treatment accorded to the Established 
Church. If Maynooth is to be deprived 
of its grant I have no objection to fair 
compensation being given; but I should 
like to know by what possible perver- 
sion of justice it can be provided that a 
capitalized value of fourteen years upon 
its life interests should be granted to 
Maynooth, while the life interests of the 
Protestant clergy are treated as being 
of so much less value. The injustice be- 
comes still more apparent when it is re- 
membered that the endowment of May- 
nooth is simply an annual Parliamen- 
tary grant, granted within the last fifty 
years, and it is quite clear that what Par- 
liament has granted Parliament may 
take away; whereas the property of the 
Irish Church is real property not granted 
by Parliament, and totally independent 
of any Parliamentary grants. Surely if 
any favour be shown in the matter, the 
favour ought to be on the side of real 
property. Moreover, this large compen- 
sation to Maynooth for the Parliament- 
ary grant about to be withdrawn is not 
to be given out of the Consolidated 
Fund, from which it has hitherto been 
paid, but from property of which the 
Protestant Church is to be forcibly de- 
spoiled. 

My Lords, I will now turn to the part 
of the subject in which we may inquire 
how far the objects proposed by this 


measure — namely, increased religious 


whole of that charge, and as a result of | equality, harmony amongst the people 
those Protestant institutions which by | of Ireland, and the maintenance of re- 
their establishment in Ireland have added | ligion—are likely to be realized. We are 


so largely to the wealth and civilization 
of the country. I will pass by the glebe 
lands and the glebe houses, as they have 
been already alluded to; but I would 
say one word in passing with regard to 
the Ulster glebes, which being granted 
by James and Charles I.—by Protestant 
kings to Protestant landlords—by some 
mysterious and inexplicable choice of the 
date of 1660 it is proposed to deprive 
the Protestant Church of. There is ano- 
ther question I approach with some diffi- 





told that this is a measure by which jus- 
tice is to be done and religious equality 
to be enforced. I, for one, have no ob- 
jection to real religious equality ; but let 
us see what is to be the equality about 
to be established, and let us see what 
this Protestant ascendancy is, that is to 
be destroyed. Now, my Lords, apart 
from the titles and revenues possessed 
by the Irish Church by prescription and 
the rights of property, can anyone doubt 
—will anyone deny —that the real as- 
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cendancy of influence, of power, of poli- 
tical agitation, is on the side of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church? Will anyone deny 
in three out of the four Provinces of Ire- 
land, every Member of Parliament is 
nominated, and every political move- 
ment is directed, by the Roman Catholic 
clergy? We have never heard of Bishops 
of the Protestant Church issuing such 
election missives as the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church do not scruple 
to issue against candidates; and no one, 
I am sure, expects from the Protestant 
rector more than his own individual 
vote. Then, I ask you, what is this 
Protestant ascendancy which is so much 
complained of, when the whole power of 
influence in political movements are in 
the hands, not of the Protestant but 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, so far 
as regards three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of Ireland? But you may say 
—‘‘ We acknowledge this moral as- 
cendancy of the Roman Catholic Church; 
but it is mainly due to the unfair 
privileges conferred upon the Protest- 
ants.’ Well, let us assume that for 
a moment. By abolishing those privi- 
leges and the endowments of the Pro- 
testant Church, you propose to reduce 
its material ascendancy to an equality 
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titles, and you will find these titles 
paraded with exultation over the whole 
country by the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion and press of Ireland, who wil point 
triumphantly to theirs as the only true 
and united Church. On the other hand, 
whilst the Roman Catholic Church will 
be left complete and secure in its or- 
ganization, the disestablished Church of 
England and Ireland will be left without 
cohesion, without a head, and without a 
status, to contend as best it can against 
its powerful and unscrupulous foe. This 
is the religious equality about which we 
have heard so much of late. My Lords, 
I have no hesitation in declaring that if 
it had been known previous to the elec- 
tion that this was the condition to which 
Government proposed to bring the Irish 
Church, your Lordships would, in all 
probability, have been saved the trouble 
of having to discuss this measure. The 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs made some allusion the other 
night to the Free Church of Scotland, 
and pointed to its success as one of the 
strongest proofs that could be adduced 
in favour of the voluntary system. He 
inferred that no fear need be entertained 
for the Irish Church on account of the 
position to which she will be reduced by 


with that of the other Church. But is | this Bill; but, judging from what had 
there any intelligent Member of the | occurred in Scotland, he stated his con- 
Liberal party, from my noble Friend | viction that the usefulness, prosperity, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, up to the | and permanence of the Irish Establish- 
President of the Board of Trade, who | ment would be promoted rather than 


really imagines that the disestablishment | retarded by the measure. He and others 
of the Protestant Church will, in the | who agree with him, however, forget 
slightest degree, affect the ascendancy of | one very material element of the case— 
the Roman Catholic Church—its power, | an element which, in fact, altogether 
influence, and means of intimidation ? | alters the whole complexion of the mat- 
Will it not rather be that when the|ter. He forgets that the voluntary 
wholesome barriers hitherto existing are | Church in Scotland started upon a totally 
removed, that the ascendancy of the | different basis to that from which the 
Roman Catholic Church will be greatly | Church in Ireland can possibly start, 
increased? You propose to deprive the | when, as is proposed by this Bill, she is 
Bishops and dignitaries of the Estab- | suddenly launched upon her own re- 
lished Church of their endowments and | sources, after being deprived of her 

e 


titles, and you do that under the name 
of justice and equality. Let us see how 
this equality will work. You will have 
on the Roman Catholic side a Church 
distinct and self-contained ; its Prelates 
appointed by and acknowledging only a 
foreign Power; their authority not, per- 
haps, officially acknowledged, but exert- 
ing a more than official influence over a 
subservient Government—as long as this 
remains constituted as at present. The 
Roman Catholic priests will retain their 
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perty by compulsory confiscations. 


| Free Church of Scotland started on its 


career not by compulsory confiscation but 
by voluntary secession. Moreover, the 
voluntary Church in Scotland had not 
a hostile population to contend with, 
swayed by a priesthood bound and knit 
together by one of the most complete 
systems of organization which the world 
has ever seen. Moreover, the Scotch 
Dissenters had a great advantage, inas- 
much as the population of that country 
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is to a much greater and more general| men will have the effect of breaking up 


extent wealthier than the population of| a great many of the 


Ireland; and opposed to it was a popu- 
lation difering but little from itself in 


religious doctrine and practice. I think, | excellent qualities of the 


therefore, that it is unfair and certainly 
not just to draw an analogy between 
the position of the voluntary Church in 
Scotland, which is placed in the midst of 
a contented and wealthy population, and 
that in which the Irish Giirch will be 
laced by this Bill, contending, as it will 

— to do, with external difficulties in 
the shape of a hostile population and an 
organization of priests, and with inter- 
nal difficulties in the shape of want of 
adequate support for its own mainten- 
ance. Very little consideration is needed 
to show that the Irish Church can never 
hope to achieve great ends as a volun- 
institution. In Ulster, it is true, 

the Presbyterians form a very numerous 
and influential body. No less than up- 
wards of 700,000 of the people of that 
Province belong to the Presbyterian 
Church ; but when we go beyond Ulster 
we find that the whole number belong- 
ing to that denomination over all the 
other parts of Ireland is only some 
18,000, who reside for the most part in 
afew of the larger towns, where only 


there are congregations able to maintain 


their ministers. So much for our past 
experience of the spread of Protestant 
voluntaryism in Ireland. But there are 
not wanting those who point to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as a proof of the 
success of voluntaryism. Now, is the 
support which that Church derives from 
its adherents really voluntary? Is it 
not rather, as has well been stated, a 
compulsory exaction of payments, falsely 
called voluntary—and that, too, by an 
exercise of the strongest pressure of 
spiritual and moral coercion—a coercion 
which is felt to be an intolerable griev- 
ance by those very people who are com- 
pelled to submit to it—a system, more- 
over, that is totally antagonistic to that 
free and liberal spirit which is the soul 
of Protestantism? I maintain that by 
no possible way can you hope to main- 
tain the Protestant Church of Ireland 
as a voluntary Church outside the 
Province of Ulster. The tendency of 
this Bill will be to decrease rather 
than increase the strength of Protest- 
antism. I foresee—and I foresee it 
with regret—that the taking away of 
the stipends of the Protestant clergy- 
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orer congrega- 
tions in Ulster—a result which must be 
greatly deplored by those who know the 
pulation of 
that Province. We have been told by 
the head of the Government in ‘‘ another 
place”’ that it is an insult to the Protest- 
ants of Ireland to suppose that they 
cannot or will not support their own 
Church. My Lords, let us examine this 
question dispassionately, and endeavour 
to see whether this is really the case. 
It is quite true that nearly all the landed 
property of Ireland belongs to Protest- 
ant owners; but it is equally true that 
the population on that land is not Pro- 
testant; and I would observe that it is 
to the population on the land, and not 
to the solitary landlord, that you must 
look for support to the Church. Take the 
case of an average landlord with £3,000 
or £4,000 a year. His property, per- 
haps, is scattered over different parishes, 
and even counties. It is quite possible 
that this landlord will provide for the 
due maintenance of the Church in the 
parish in which he resides ; but is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that he will contri- 
bute towards its support in parishes 
removed, perhaps, forty or fifty miles 
distance from where he lives, and pro- 
vide for clergymen whom he never sees 
or hears? That, I think, is very un- 
likely. Very many of the parishes of 
Ireland, as far as the population is con- 
cerned, consist of only a few scattered 
Protestant farmers and tradesmen, who 
cannot support their Church, and whose 
landlord may be resident miles away. 
That being the case, it is easy to see 
that by the passing of this Bill Protest- 
antism will virtually be extinguished in 
many parts of Ireland. I do not doubt 
that in Ulster, in large towns, and in 
parishes where a great landlord resides, 
something like a resemblance to the Es- 
tablished Church form of worship may 
be kept up. But in the parishes to 
which I have adverted, and which are 
by far the larger portion of the whole 
number, this will not even be the case. 
You cannot look for help from the ab- 
sentee landlords; and the consequence 
will, I repeat, be that this Bill will prac- 
tically extinguish Protestantism in many 
parts of Ireland. The injustice and im- 
policy of this measure are so glaring, 
and the injuries it will inflict upon Pro- 
testantism are so palpable, that I think 
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your Lordships ought to have little hesi- | lation, which by some strange perver- 
tation in rejecting it. And, great as| sion you seem to recognize as bei 

have been the evils to which I have ad-| alone the people of Ireland? I say— 
verted that are likely to ensue, the| and let there be no delusion on this 
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points I have mentioned are few in com-| point—that you will not. 


parison with what might be cited in 
order to induce you to reject the Bill. 
But that I desire not to weary your 
Lordships, I might have spoken of the 
inevitable result which must follow the 
assing of this Bill to the Established 
hurch in England, should the exi- 
gencies of the Liberal party require the 
same disregard of justice, the same dis- 
regard of the most solemn pledges which 
have been found necessary in this case ; 
I might solemnly warn those right rev. 
Prelates, who are prepared to abandon a 
sister Church upon the first assault, that 
the step which they are about to take 
must inevitably recoil upon themselves. 
If the principle of this Bill be affirmed 
it must lead in time to an attack upon 
the Church of England itself. Leaving 
this, however, and referring next to that 
ery of ‘‘Justice to Ireland,” of which we 
hear so much, I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to ask what is the necessity for 
this Bill; and what are the objects which 
it Fs mg Do you imagine that it 
will bring harmony and peace to the 
conflicting elements of Irish society ? 
Do you suppose that the substitution of 
a voluntary Church for an Established 
Church will allay the animosities which 
exist between the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant populations? Has any noble 
Lord who has spoken so small a know- 
ledge of Ireland as to suppose that those 
conflicts which unfortunately take place 
between the adherents of rival creeds 
are confined to the Protestants of the 
Established Church, and that the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian and voluntary 
communities take no part inthem? Has 
not the experience of the last five months 
shown us that the prospect of this Bill, 
so far from allaying discontent, has in- 
tensified and made more bitter the hos- 
tility of the two conflicting sections of 
the population? I need scarcely ask 
wiied our recent experience proves 
that the prospect of attaining to that re- 
ligious equality, about which so great a 
parade has been made, has met with such 
success in Ireland as to warrant us in 
roceeding further with this measure ? 
oreover, will you by this Bill, so full 
of injustice and so fatal to Protestant- 
ism, conciliate the Roman Catholic popu- 
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The Irish 
Catholic priesthood regard this boon, so 
dearly bought, with indifference. They 
accept this Bill because you are willi 
to give it to them ; but they only 

it as an instalment, and a trifling instal. 
ment, of what is nearer and dearer 
to their hearts—namely, the possession 
of the land, the uprooting of the Pro. 
testant possessors of the soil, and the 
subjugation of all the education of Ire- 
land to Ultramontane rule. In their 
eyes even the Church question is wholly 
subordinate in importance to the ques- 
tion of education. On all these grounds 
I maintain that the Bill is wrong and 
unjust. What I have pointed out will 
result from this attempt on the part of 
the Government to conciliate the Roman 
Catholics bythe sacrifice of the Protestant 
Church. And whilst you are striving to 
conciliate the Catholics, you are doing 
far otherwise with those whom hitherto 
you have been accustomed to look upon 
as the strongest and staunchest supporters 
of your rule, whose loyalty and good-will 
have lent security to the Crown and in- 
tegrity to the Empire—namely, the Pro- 
testants of the country. I do not speak 
of those only connected with the Estab- 
lished Church, but of the whole 1,500,000 
Protestants, Presbyterians, and Dissent- 
ers, as well as members of the Estab- 
lished Church, comprising one-fourth of 
the whole population of Ireland ; and of 
that one-fourth, I may say, without any 
disparagement to the rest, that they are 
not among the least intelligent, wealthy, 
or energetic portion of the population. 
We have the most undoubted evidence 
that the whole Protestant population of 
Ireland—though in some parts, I admit, 
they have only declared themselves at 
the eleventh hour—view this measure 
with the strongest feelings of regret and 
abhorrence. They regard it as a breach 
of compact, as an abandonment of prin- 
ciple, as a violation of the Union. From 
information that has reached me from 
all parts of Ireland there is the strongest 
reason for fear that, if this measure 
should become law, we shall see the 
whole body of the Protestant population, 
who have hitherto been the strongest 
supporters of Imperial rule, become the 
strongest supporters of separation and a 
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separate Parliament. On the behalf of 
the Protestant population of Ireland, I 
would urge that the strong expressions 
of their feelings to which they have 
lately given utterance are well worthy 
of your Lordships’ attention. If you 
ive so much to the Roman Catholics, 
who regard your gifts with indifference, 
you are at least equally bound to respect 
and listen to the feelings of the Protest- 
ant population, who view this measure, 
not with indifference, but with the 
strongest feelings of alarm and aversion 
—a measure which fails to conciliate 
those whose ill-will you desire to avert, 
while it alienates those who have hitherto 
been your strongest and firmest allies. 
In the name of the Protestants of Ire- 
land I ask your Lordships, as the high- 
est Court of Appeal in this country—as 
the highest judicial protector of the 
liberties and the property of the subject 
—I ask you to agree to the Amendment 
of my noble Friend, that the Bill be 
read a second time this day three months, 
and thus reject a measure that is full of 
injustice to Ireland, and which is fraught 
with danger to the liberty, the religion, 
and the peace of the United Kingdom. 
Tse Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
there are, I believe, a certain number of 
Members of this House—perhaps there 
may be a considerable number—whose 
objections to this measure are so deep 
that no consideration on earth will in- 
duce them to vote for the second reading. 
My noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Lord Redesdale) is of that num- 
ber, and undoubtedly there are many 
others; but I believe that the vast ma- 
jority of the House of Lords—if they 
were convinced that this measure, in its 
main principle and outlines, had been 
finally adopted by the great majority of 
the people of this country—not by any 
accidental vote of the House of Com- 
mons, but approved by the majority of 
the people of the country at the last 
election, and finally supported by their 
deliberate opinion—TI believe that in 
such a case the majority of this House 
would make no difficulty whatever in at 
least giving the Bill a second reading. 
And therefore I have observed that 
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finally adopted by the opinion of the 
country, disendowment—the other great 
branch of the question— was not so 
brought before the people, and has not 
been adopted by the great majority of 
the country. I can attribute tono other 
cause than this that there has been, I 
must say, an unexpected importance at- 
tached by two of the most eminent 
leaders in the debate to a few sentences 
which fell from me in a speech I had 
the honour to deliver in this House on 
the second reading of the Suspensory 
Bill last year. Those sentences have 
been twice quoted—once by my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess who spoke 
last night (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
and also on a previous evening by the 
right rev. Prelate whose speech has 
been so much and so justly praised for 
eloquence and power. I wish to enter 
‘into no controversy with my noble Friend 
' the noble Marquess opposite. I listened 
'to his speech with the sincere admiration 
| with which I believe it was listened to 
| by every Member of your Lordships’ 
'House. It seemed to me to be a speech 
| giving the most sagacious advice and 
animated by the largest and purest spirit 
|of patriotism. In nine-tenths of that 
| speech I heartily agree; and, I repeat, 
| I will not enter into any controversy with 
my noble Friend as to the comparatively 
small portion of that speech in which I 
dissent from him. But when my noble 
Friend quoted the sentences that fell 
from me on the previous occasion he re- 
ferred principally to one point, as to 
which I think he will sothahity agree 
with me that itis a point which might 
be better discussed in Committee. I will 
at once candidly confess to my noble 
Friend that he has pointed out a dis- 
crepancy between a part of the sketch I 
then alluded to and the Bill now before 
jyour Lordships. But when I turn to 
the other case and ascertain the purpose 
which the right rev. Prelate had in view, 
I must beg to assure the House that the 
inference drawn from those sentences is 
entirely erroneous—I mean this infer- 
ence, my Lords, that I said anything 
then, or intended to convey to your Lord- 
|ships’ House any impression, that the 








during the course of this debate various | question of disendowment could be sepa- 
attempts have been made to impress| rated from the question of disestablish- 
upon your Lordships’ belief this pro-| ment, and that it was not then fully 
position —that while disestablishment ! and fairly before the country. The noble 
indeed was plainly brought before the | Marquess has referred to the terms of 
people at the last election, and was | the Resolutions passed by the late House 
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of Commons. I beg my noble Friend to 
remember the words, and he will see 
that though the word “‘ disendowment” 
is not in the Resolutions, the whole 
wording and conception of the Resolu- 
tions implied that disendowment was an 
essential part of disestablishment. The 
Resolution was in these words— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is neces- 
sary that the Established Church of Ireland should 
cease to exist as an Establishment, due regard 
being had to all personal interests and to all indi- 
vidual rights of property."—[3 Hansard, exci. 
1338. ] 

I need hardly point out that these words 
distinctly imply that disendowment — 
that is to say a substantial severance 
from the benefices at the disposal of the 
State—was considered an essential part 
of disestablishment. If there is any 
doubt on this question, that disendow- 
ment as well as disestablishment was 
before the country when the last appeal 
was made to it, let me cite another au- 
thority which will be acknowledged to 
have great weight. I refer to the counter 
roposition made in the other House of 
arliament by Lord Stanley on the part of 
the whole Conservative party. What were 
the words of his counter proposition ?— 

“That this House, while admitting that con- 
siderable modifications in the temporalities of the 
United Church in Ireland may, after the pending 
inquiry, appear to be expedient, is of opinion 
that any proposition tending to the disestablish- 
ment or the disendowment of that Church ought 
to be reserved for the decision of a new Parlia- 
ment.”—[3 Hansard, exci. 507.] 

That was the proposition contended for 
by the Conservative party. Disestab- 
lishment and disendowment were both 
before the country—not, of course, 
all the details of disestablishment and 
disendowment — but disendowment, in 
as far as disendowment is an essential 
part of disestablishment, was before 
the country, and is as much to be ac- 
cepted as the result of the last Gene- 
ral Election as disestablishment. Yes, 
my Lords, the verdict of the country was 
given in unmistakable terms in favour 
of disestablishment, and in the main 
and substantially in favour of the disen- 
dowment also of the Established Church 
in Ireland. Now, my Lords, during the 
course of this debate, very strong lan- 
guage has been used, both by my noble 

riend who moved the rejection of this 
Bill, and by other noble Lords who suc- 
ceeded him, as to the character of this 
Bill and as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment; but I confess my own feeling is 
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that we have no right or title to com. 
plain in any way of the manner jp 
which this great debate has been cop. 
ducted. My Lords, we are bound to 
remember—and I trust we do remem. 
ber—that, in the discharge of what we 
believe to be a public duty to the So. 
vereign and the people, it has beep 
our lot to propose to Parliament a mea- 
sure which is opposed to the dearest as. 
sociations and to the most cherished con. 
victions of a large portion of the House, 
My Lords, I think also we are bound to 
remember not only the greatness of the 
change which we propose, but, I admit, 
its apparent suddenness. This point 
was much pressed by my noble Friend 
who moved the rejection of the Bill. I say 
its ‘‘apparent suddenness,”’ because to 
those who have been watching the causes 
which operate on the public opinion of 
the country, and ultimately determine 
the course of Parliament, the wonder is 
not that this measure has come so sud- 
denly, but rather that it has been so long 
delayed. But I admit to my noble 
Friend that to those who have been 
walking in the by-paths, so to speak, of 
public life, and have not been watching 
the causes which determine the course 
of public feeling, this change must ap- 
pear to have been brought about very 
suddenly. And with regard to the great- 
ness of the change, I agree with the 
noble Earl who spoke first last night (the 
Earl of Derby), that no measure which 
has been brought into this House in the 
present century may compare with this 
in the importance of the issues which it 
involves and the interests it affects. Not 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts—not the great measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, although, by-the-bye, 
this measure was in the womb of that 
one—not the repeal of the Corn Laws, not 
the Reform of Parliament—not any one 
of those questions involved issues so im- 
portant, or cut so deeply into matters af- 
| fecting such cherished associations and 

opinions of great portions of the people, as 

this measure for the disestablishment and 
| disendowment of the Irish Church. My 
Lords, I admit also to my noble Friend 
who moved the rejection of this measure, 
that so short a time as three years ago 
it is extremely probable it could not have 
been proposed by any public man, with 
any prospect of success. I think it is 
perfectly natural, therefore, that one in 
the position of my noble Friend, finding 
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this great, rapid stream of public opinion | 


dashing past him, and sweeping away 
solitetions which he had been accus- 
tomed to consider as most sacred and 
most secure, should open his eyes with 
infinite surprise and ask, as my noble 
Friend did ask in his opening speech— 
« How has all this come about, and how 
has this measure so suddenly been 
brought forward?” The more you ex- 
amine this question the more clearly 
you will see how absolutely final and 
irrevocable is the verdict given on this 
subject by all the great political parties 
in this country. I beg to direct your 
Lordships’ attention to some circum- 
stances which appear to me to refute 
the arguments used by the noble Duke 
who preceded me (the Duke of Abercorn), 
and who attributed great effects to causes 
comparatively small, stating that the 
Bill originated in the individual will of 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government. 

Tue Duxe or ABERCORN: I said 
that it originated with him. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: That is 
to attribute effects to the will of my 
right hon. Friend, which neither his 
nor any other individual’s will was com- 
petent to produce. We have also been 


told to-night that the present House of 
Commons was elected merely to bring 
Mr. Gladstone into power, and that it 
was under the influence of his genius 
and of admiration for his character that 


the elections were held. Now what I 
wish to point out is that Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence was, at least, not predomi- 
nant in the late Parliament, in which 
this proposition was first brought for- 
ward. I desire to direct your Lordships’ 
attention to the circumstances under 


which this measure was proposed. The | 


House of Commons became, after the 
death of Lord Palmerston, thoroughly 
disorganized and demoralized. We are 
at liberty to speak of the late House of 
Commons with as much freedom as of a 
Parliament in the time of Charles IL., 
and I say that it was a Parliament which 
had no faith in any principle, no en- 
thusiasm in any cause, and no fidelity 
to any leader. It was under these cir- 
cumstances—the vessel of the State with 
no way upon her, that suddenly a cry 
arose, that this Irish question, which 
had been so long asleep, was again 
alive. It was then said that some- 
thing must be done for Ireland—the 
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old Irish difficulty was again before 
our public men, and it became clear 
that Parliament must make up its mind 
as to what should be done for the bene- 
fit of the Irish people. What was the 
answer to that cry? I am not going 
to qnote the words of Lord Mayo or of 
any man, for I may say that the answer 
was in the air—it was in the very at- 
mosphere of our political life. There 
were two alternatives in reference to the 
Irish Church — indiscriminate endow- 
ment, and disestablishment with disen- 
dowment. The policy suggested by the 
late Government—faintly and feebly, but 
at the same time distinctly—was that of 
indiscriminate endowment; and then the 
answer given to that proposition by my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
was that, rather than indiscriminate en- 
dowment, he would have disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. What was the 
effect of that announcement? The im- 
mediate effect was that out of absolute 
chaos there came order, and an assembly 
which had been thoroughly disorganized 
became well-drilled and fitted for ef- 
fective political action. It was like the 
action of a powerful magnet passed 
over a mass of what seems mere dust 
and rubbish, but which nevertheless 
contains elements capable of attraction. 
The raising of that standard of disestab- 
lishment at once collected under it all 
the elements of Liberal opinion in the 
House of Commons. Then I ask the 
noble Duke, who attributes to small 
causes these grave effects, what is the 
explanation of that phenomenon? Was 
it the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone 
in the late House of Commons? No. 
It was the powerful action of causes which 
lie deeply seated in the history of the 
country. The noble Earl who spoke last 
night, and who is not now present (the 
Earl of Derby), said that this measure 
was carried by a concurrence of political 
parties. Now, I ask, was there ever any 
great measure which was not carried by 
the concurrence of great political par- 
ties? In a constitutional Government 
like that which exists in this country, 
the concurrence of political parties means 
the force of different currents of public 
opinion, meeting and joining together— 
it means the inevitable conclusion to 
which things are tending in a consti- 
tutional country. And now, farther, 
what I wish to point out is that this 
concurrence of parties is not casual or 
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accidental. It is one which is un-{ both in England and in Scotland. | 
doubtedly permanent, and cannot be/| will not now enter into the reasons which 
overcome by any resistance on the part | have actuated the No Popery party as it 
of noble Lords opposite. Who were} is called. We know that there exists a 
the great parties who rallied round the | strong feeling in this country with re- 
standard of disestablishment and disen-| gard to the endowment of the Roman 
dowment? In the first place, I will) Catholic clergy. My noble Friend who 
name not the strongest, but one which ‘opened the debate this evening (Earl 
has a powerful action in Parliament— | Russell) expressed his continued ad- 
the Roman Catholic element in the} herence to the principle of concurrent 
House of Commons. In naming this endowment; but although he believes 
I name that which represents the na- | that would be in itself the best mode of 
tional feeling of the great majority | settling this question, he tells us that he 
of the Irish people. Through all the | is convinced the people of England and 
stages of this measure the representa- | the people of Scotland would not tolerate 
tives of the Irish people supported it| such a measure. We have then the 
by large majorities; and I apprehend | Protestant feeling of England and of 
that no Irish Member, whether Roman | Scotland, which is national, and the 
Catholic or not, who sits for a Roman Roman Catholic feeling of Ireland, 
Catholic constituency could face his con- | which is also national, against concur- 
stituents in future with any hope of suc- | rent endowment. There is also another 
cess unless he had voted for the dises- party which has been often alluded to 
tablishment and disendowment of the | by the noble Earl opposite, and the very 
Irish Church. But what a light does | mention of which always raises excited 
that throw upon the doctrines we have|cheers in your Lordship’s House — 
heard announced in this House from the | namely, the Dissenting party, which is 
right rev. Prelates and from other Mem- | strongly opposed to all religious endow- 
bers with regard to the duty of what is| ments. My own belief is that the 
called the State to maintain particular | strength of that party has been very 
religious doctrines. I wish that, whe- | much over-rated throughout the present 
ther in debate or in writing, men would | debate. I do not think that the English 
more frequently take the trouble of, people generally are very much disposed 
defining the words which they use. We | to hold abstract doctrines with regard to 
have heard much of the duty of the | endowments. I believe the Liberation 
State, or the ruling power, to maintain | Society is not a strong power in this 
religious truth and to support an Estab- | country, but, working through the vari- 
lished Church. But what is the ruling | ous Dissenting bodies, it undoubtedly 
power in a free country? Iwill not say} possesses a certain amount of strength. 
that it is the House of Commons; but I} You have thus the Roman Catholic 
will say that under a representative Con- | party—you have the anti-Catholic party, 
stitution, and more especially a repre-| you have the feeling of the Dissenters, 
sentative Constitution based upon house-| you have the growing opinion of the 
hold suffrage, the House of Commons | great Liberal body, all agreeing that the 
is a very large part of the ruling power. | maintenance of the Established Church 
Now what are you to do with this ab- | in Ireland is unjust to the people of that 
stract doctrine of the duty of the State, | country. I believe it is perfectly true, 
when we have a large majority of the | as has been stated by the noble Earl on 
representatives of Ireland telling you in| the cross-Benches (Earl Grey), that for 
the House of Commons that they will no | the last twenty years the influence of the 
longer support the Established Church | daily Press and the influence of literary 
in their country? I say that isa party| men in every form has been tending 
in favour of this measure whose vote is} gradually but surely to change the pub- 
a permanent vote, which you have no) lic feeling with regard to the justice or 
chance of reversing ; and that in the very | injustice of the Established Church in 
nature of things this determination on the | Ireland. What, then, have you to op- 
part of those Members is one which ex- | pose to all these great forces, that gives 
presses the feeling of the great majority | you any chance or hope of success in re- 
of the Irish people. Then you have the | sisting the conclusion which the Govern- 
No Popery party in the House of Com-| ment have come to? Have you your- 
mons. You have a No Popery party| selves any policy whatever? During the 
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whole course of this debate I have |land is not only a great wrong and a 


listened in vain for the announcement of 
any policy from the noble Lords who 
have opposed the second reading of this 
Bill. Not one word have they said as to 
a counter-policy. Now, what are you 


going do? Are you going to face the | 


ple of Ireland and tell them you will 

o nothing with regard to this great 
Irish question, which one of your own 
party leaders, Lord Stanley, said was the 
great question of the day? Are you 
ing to face the people of England and 
Botland and adopt the principle of in- 
discriminate fe stand Is that your 
plan? Independent Peers have made 
suggestions, but I have observed that a 
cautious silence has been maintained 
by noble Lords on the front Bench op- 
posite; and from right rev. Prelates 
we have heard nothing to warrant us 
in believing that they would give 1s. 
towards indiscriminate endowment in 
Ireland. All their arguments with re- 
gard to ‘‘ spoliation,” “robbery,” ‘‘sacri- 
lege,” and the other hard words they 
used — perhaps naturally enough — all 
those epithets apply equally to the taking 
away from the Church of 1s. of its en- 
dowments for any other purpose what- 
ever. There was, indeed, one sugges- 
tion made by the noble Lord the Chair- 
man of Committees that we should have 
Roman Catholic Bishops in this House. 
He said he would not level up as regards 
money, but he would as regards honours, 
and he would bring the Roman Catholic 
Bishops into this House. That is the 
one suggestion of a Sew which 
I have heard during this debate. I ask 
your Lordships, what chance there is of 
success if this policy be adopted? Do 
you think you will carry the next Gene- 
ral Election by the ecry—‘ Introduce 
Roman Catholic Bishops into the House 
of Lords? Do you think that cry would 
help you any more in the House of Com- 
mons than the policy of indiscriminate 
endowments, which scattered your party 
to the winds, and rallied the whole 
Liberal force around Mr. Gladstone? It 
is not possible. Well, then, will you 
in Tones things as they are; we 
have no policy whatever except the ob- 
stinate policy of defending things as 
they are?’”’ I venture to say that even 
during the progress of this debate some 
of the most distinguished speakers have 
furnished ample evidence that the exist- 
ence of the Established Church in Ire- 





great injustice, but is exercising a most 
malevolent influence upon the relations 
of the different parties in that country. 
I was very sorry to read in the speech 
of the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough)—which all praise for its 
brilliancy and eloquence — a passage 
which seems to me to illustrate the evil 
of what has been called Protestant as- 
cendancy almost as much as anything 
which has been said or quoted in the 
course of this discussion. The right 
rev. Prelate, as I read in the Zhe Times, 
said, ‘‘The only remedy of English 
statesmen is another confiscation,” and 
he proceeded in these words— 

“Another confiscation, but, my Lords, with this 

difference—that, whereas, in those days England 
confiscated the property of the disloyal and re- 
warded the loyal, in those days she (England) 
proceeds to mend matters by confiscating the pro- 
perty of the loyal to reward the disloyal.”— 
[3 Hansard, exevi. 1869-70.] 
What is the inference which must be 
drawn from these words? To please 
whom is it that we are “ confiscating” 
the property of the Irish Church ? Whom 
do we profess and desire to please? Is 
it not the great mass of the people of 
Ireland, who happen to be Roman Ca- 
tholics? And does the right rev. Pre- 
late think it will tend to peace and good- 
will in Ireland that from the Episcopal 
Bench in this House the great mass of 
Irish Roman Catholics should be de- 
nounced—at least by inference—as com- 
paratively disloyal? I say that such 
language isdue tothe spirit—the ancient, 
hereditary spirit— of testant ascen- 
dancy. 

Tue Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH: 
I am exceedingly unwilling to interrupt 
the noble Duke, but he is entirely mis- 
taken in what he attributes to me. I 
had no idea of stating that I regarded 
the Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land as disloyal. I spoke of the object 
of disendowment as being for the pur- 
pose of bribing or rewarding the dis- 
loyal; but I did not say that the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland—either 
the whole or the larger part of them— 
were the disloyal persons whom the Go- 
vernment wished to reward. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I have no 
doubt whatever that if we put it to the 
right rev. Prelate whether he would 
describe the Catholics of Ireland as dis- 
loyal he would answer “No!” But I 
say that in the speech which he made in 
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this House—TI will not use the word 
“‘clap-trap,” but in the rapidity of his 
eloquence—he was induced to use lan- 
guage which can bear no other interpre- 
tation than that which I have put upon 
it; and I say that is language which is 
constantly being used by the Protestants 
of Ireland towards their Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. But I need not go 
further than the speech made to-night 
by the noble Duke who lately repre- 
sented the Crown in Ireland. What 
was the whole gist of hisargument? It 
was this—and it is a sufficiently familiar 
argument—that the Protestants are the 
arrison of England in Ireland. What 
oes that expression mean ? 

Tae Duxe or ABERCORN: I said 
that the Protestants were loyal. I did 
not say that the Catholics were disloyal. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: I hope the 
people of Ireland will be satisfied with 
that explanation; but that is the lan- 
guage which has been used throughout 
this debate. Your Lordships have been 
told, in effect—‘‘ Unless you bribe the 
Protestants of Ireland’’—and, surely 
this is no great compliment to them— 
‘unless you bribe Irish Protestants by 
maintaining their unjust supremacy as 
regards the Irish Church, they will not 
be loyal; and, as matters now stand, the 
Roman Catholics are comparatively dis- 
loyal.”’ I say that such language has a 
most mischievous political effect. 
Lords, I look upon this, not as the 
‘‘ confiscation” of any funds belonging 
to any particular body, but as the better 
appropriation by the State of funds be- 
longing to the State, and at its disposal 
for the benefit of the whole people of 
Ireland. I know that the feeling of 
noble Lords opposite is that this Bill is 
a blow to property; that it is a blow to 
Established Churches; and that it is a 
blow to the Protestant faith; and I wish 
to say a few words on each of these 
three positions. The word “property” 
is often very loosely used. I do not 


know whether your Lordships happen to| to see that the noble and learned 
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men is, in a certain sense, their pro- 
perty. Parliament has chosen to commit 
certain funds to a small minority of the 
Irish people, with the intention that they 
should convert the Irish to the Protestant 
faith. But I maintain that the Estab- 
lished Church, properly so called—that 
is to say, the whole body of Protestants 
in Ireland—has no property whatever. 
A distinction is wer apne | drawn be- 
tween corporate and private pro ’ 
It is a perfectly valid distinctons bet 
what you call the property of the Irish 
Church is not even corporate property. 
Each parish, or rather each benefice 
is, no doubt, a corporation; but, when 
you dissolve that corporation, the moral 
right to that property exists in the peo- 
ple of that parish; and I say it isa 
great violation of the natural rights of 
property to take away from the people 
of that parish and give to other parts of 
Ireland funds originally destined to pious 
uses in that parish alone. The noble 
Earl who spoke last night, the Chair- 
man of the Conniialen (Earl Stanhope), 
said that, most unfortunately, his pro- 
— came too late, and that if it had 

een made some years ago, it would 
have been practicable. He mentioned 
the town of Newtownards, a very thriving 
Protestant community in the North of 
Ireland, and he proposed to transfer 
funds from Munster and elsewhere to 
the population of Newtownards. What 
a monstrous act of injustice ! This money 
was left for pious uses in certain other 
districts in the South and West of Ire- 
land. You say, in effect—‘‘ We do not 
happen to agree with the majority of 
the people there in their religious opi- 
nions. We do not happen to be of 
their Church, and therefore we will not 
allow this money to be devoted to pious 
uses among them, but we will give it to 
Newtownards,” which, being a thriving 
place, might surely pay the expenses of 
its own Church. This is your notion of 


the sacredness of property. Iam - 


have read—I think very few have read} opposite (Lord Cairns) treats the propo- 
—the Report of the Royal Commission | sitions of the Commissioners with utter 
appointed by the late Government to | indifference, if not with silent contempt. 


consider the question of the Irish Church. 
You will there see that funds in the 
hands of the Commisioners are uni- 
versally called the property of the Com- 


But remember, my Lords, such pro- 


positions as these formed the only pos- 
sible alternative from the policy of 


the Government. It was the re-distri- 


missioners. In a legal sense, of course, | bution of the property of the Church 
they are. All property which, by the| within the Church ; and that is consistent 
existing law, belongs to any class of| with your notion of property. In every 
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ish where fewer than forty Protest- |me, must break down under the opera- 
ants are found, the Commissioners pro- | tion of our political system. But let me 
pose a transfer of property to other | ask right rev. Prelates and noble Lords 
ishes in Ireland; and that proposi- | opposite, if they look upon the teaching 
tion is in exact consistency with the ar- | of religious truth as the paramount duty 
ent always maintained by those who | of the State, why it is that we take the 
resist any appropriation of the funds of | course that we now pursue in the case 
the Irish Church to purposes not con- | of Ireland? There, it is true, you endow 
nected with itself. the Established Church ; but you endow 
I pass now to the question of Estab- | also the College of Maynooth, as well as 
lishments. And here let me say that I | the Presbyterians of Ulster and also Uni- 
tted very much some observations | tarians. What pretence then, can you 
made by my noble Friend (Earl Russell). | make that the present ecclesiastical sys- 
My noble Friend says that this Bill is a} tem in Ireland represents, under any 
at blow to Establishments, especially | possible theory, that duty of the State in 
in the Preamble and in the last clause | regard to the propagation of religious 
of the Bill, which provides that the sur- | truth for which you contend? It is ab- 
lus funds of the Irish Church should | surd to maintain that our present system 
Be given to pious uses not connected | complies with that object. I regret, I 
with religious purposes. With regard | may add, the observations which fell from 
to the principle of Establishments, I | my noble Friend (Earl Russell) this 
should like to know what part of the | evening, because, as it seems to me, he 
Bill is at variance with it. One doctrine | confounded two things which are essen- 
of Establishments—a doctrine quite new | tially distinct. The principle of Es- 
to me—was propounded by the right | tablished Churches such as it exists in 
rev. Prelate, who said that the State | England is one thing; the indiscriminate 
night contract with a certain ecclesiasti- | payment of all religions is a thing en- 
cal firm for the purpose of doing eccle- | tirely different. I contend that this Bill, 
siastical work. That, it seems to me, is| even if my noble Friend should strike 
not a very high ground on which to peril | out the clauses and the passages in the 
the principle of an Established Church ; | Preamble with regard to religious teach- 
and I confess that if I were about to | ing, to which he so much objects, would 
contract with a firm with the view to do | not thereby be brought in any degree 
good to a people, I should enter into aj nearer to sanctioning the principle of 
contract with that particular firm which { Established Churches. It would be 
possessed the most influence among that | merely brought nearer the principle of 
people, and which most coincided with | sanctioning the endowment—the equal 
theiropinions. Taking that ground, I sup- | and indiscriminate endowment—of all 
pose the right rev. Prelate would propose | religious sects. To such a proposal I 
that we should enter into a contract with | am opposed, practically as a politician, 
the Roman Catholic clergymenin Ireland. | and theoretically on another ground. I 
But, to the adoption of that course, I | look upon it as an unreasonable doctrine 
should on many different grounds object. | that every man should be called upon to 
And what, I would ask, is the other doc- | pay for every other man’s religion. If the 
trine with regard to Establishments which | Established Churches which have grown 
has been laid down? The other, and I) up in Europe under the teaching of one 
think the highest doctrine, is that we | universal Church—if that system breaks 
should adopt that Church which embraces | down, depend upon it we have nothin 
most completely, in our opinion, religious | before us but the principle of free | 
truth, and that, through that Church, we | unendowed Churches. 
should teach religious truth to the people. | One word now, my Lords, as to the 
That, however, is, I am afraid, a doctrine | danger of the Bill to the Protestant re- 
which is not very consistent with our |ligion. I confess I heard with great 
form of government. We are a repre- | pain the observations which have fallen 
sentative government, and we cannot, | from some right rev. Prelates, and es- 
therefore, adopt any one faith which | pecially from my most rev. Friend who 
may be professed by a small minority | presides over the diocese of Dublin, in 
of the community, and insist upon its | regard to the possiblity of forming what 
being the religion of the nation at large. | is called a Free Church, or what is called 
That is a doctrine which, it appears to | in the Bill the Church Body. Now, it 
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appears to me that no greater blow can 
be given to Protestantism than the con- 
fession in this House by the leaders of 
the Anglican Church that, without the 
benefit of endowments and the help of 
the State, they are utterly unable to or- 
ganize any Church government repre- 
senting the independent power of the 
Church in Ireland. I am ashamed of 
such a confession in the face of Roman 
Catholics and of Christendom ; I would 
ask right rev. Prelates to have more con- 
fidence in the strength of Protestantism 
and in the influence of theirown episcopal 
ministry. I would also ask, when deal- 
ing with the argument of the evils which 
this Bill is caleulated to work with re- 
spect to the Protestant religion—what 
has the Irish Church done to promote 
the success of that religion in Ireland ? 
Is it not notorious that Ireland is the 
most Popish of all the nations of Europe 
—that which follows most meekly and 
most servilely the dominion of the priest- 
hood? I heard in this House, not only 
this year, but last year, very strange 
complaints made as to the probability 
that, under the influence of a free Church 
in Ireland, we should have an active 
proselytizing organization established, 
which, in the opinion of some, would be 
Now, I do not share the 


a great evil. 
fears in that respect to which many noble 


Lords have given expression. The ob- 
jects of such an organization may be 
sought to be effected sometimes in a 
very selfish and fanatical spirit; but I 
feel, nevertheless, bound to remember 
that it is the duty of Churches to preach 
and extend, if they can, the views of 
religious truth which they entertain. 
When, therefore, I find it held out as 
a threat of danger—and now for the 
first time—-that the Protestant Church 
in Ireland may become a proselytizing 
Church, it sounds to me very like a con- 
fession that she has hitherto been some- 
thing like a sleepy and useless Church. 
I may, before I sit down, be allowed 
to say a few words as to the position in 
which your Lordships’ House stands in 
reference to this Bill. It has, I think, 
been very accurately stated in the course 
of this debate—that it is not our duty 
to accept, as a matter of course, the de- 
cision of the House of Commons. It is, 
however, I maintain, our duty fully to 
weigh all the circumstances under which 
the votes of that great body happen to 
have been given. I trust I have suc- 
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ceeded in showing that that concurrence 
of parties to which Lord Derby referred 
as the cause of the success of this meg- 
sure is a concurrence not accidental but 
permanent in the political history of 
this country. That being so, it is our 
duty, I contend, to give this Bill a se. 
cond reading, and to go into Committee 
upon it. My noble Friend (Earl Russell) 
said, on a memorable occasion, that— 
“the aristocracy of this country were 
strong in the memory of immortal ser- 
vices.” My Lords, I trust we are strong 
in better things. We cannot live on the 
memory of the dead. We must show 
that we are able to appreciate the great 
currents of public feeling which have 
formed the great parties of this country, 
and determined the course of political 
action. We must show that we are as 
able as the other House to appreciate 
the teaching of events. And if ever 
there has been a course of events which 
seemed more than another of a provi- 
dential character, and to lead to one 
foregone conclusion, it is that series of 
events which, with apparent suddenness, 
but with long previous preparation, has 
brought this great measure to the table 
of your Lordships’ House. Noble Lords 
opposite may say with truth that all 
movements are not movements of pro- 
gress, and that there may be such things 
as movements in a wrong direction. I 
admit that. I believe in the decay and 
in the fall of States. It is the duty of 
the Liberal party in this country, and in 
every other, to question themselves and 
others carefully from time to time whe- 
ther the movements in which they take 
part, and before which they are some- 
times driven, are movements in a right 
or in a wrong direction. But, my Lords, 
measured by all the criteria which dis- 
tinguish strength from weakness, justice 
from injustice, political energy and life 
from political decay, I avow my convic- 
tion that the movement in which we are 
now engaged isa movement in the right 
direction. It is a movement due to en- 
lightened reason, and, better still my 
Lords, to awakened conscience. We 
desire to wipe out the foulest stain upon 
the name and fame of England—our 
policy to the Irish people. e wish to 
signify our adherence to the great prin- 
ciple, that religious truth is not to be 
supported at the cost of political injustice. 
We desire—as my noble Friend near 
me has suggested—to bring into the 
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domain of politics the great Christian 
law of doing to others as we would be 
done by. These are the great — 
upon which this measure is founded ; 
and I say that these are not the indica- 
tions of political decrepitude or decay. 
This House has been repeatedly advised 
to assent to the second reading of this 
measure mainly because it is pressed on 
us by the convictions of the people. But 
I have a higher ambition for your Lord- 
ships’ House ; I desire to see this House 
share in the great honours of their time ; 
and my firm conviction is that in the 
course of a few years the passing of 
this measure will be looked back upon 
as one of the greatest triumphs of con- 
stitutional government, and as a step 
forward—and that a long one—in the 
most difficult of all works—the wise and 
the just government of mankind. 

Tue Bisnorp or LICHFIELD: My 
Lords, though I appear here as a young 
Member of your Lordships’ House, I 
am an old member of my order, and 
therefore I hope I am not guilty of pre- 
sumption in expressing my views on this 
occasion. But first let me thank the 


noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) for 
offering that most excellent advice which 
he has given to the right rev. Bench. I 


am thankful for it, though, for some 
reason applicable to myself, I do not 
very much feel the need of it, and for 
this simple reason—that in the diocese 
over which I presided I was disestab- 
lished and disendowed fourteen years 
so. I went out from this country to 

ew Zealand some twenty-five or twenty- 
six years ago, and I have seen the work- 
ing of our English Church in the colony 
of New Zealand until it has expanded 
and become coequal with the growth of 
the colony; and now six or seven bi- 
shoprics which have been founded there 
attest that its increase has kept pace 
with the increase of the population. 
But, having premised so much, I will 
now proceed to say I come here without 
any prejudice whatever in favour of Es- 
tablishments. Having lived so long in 
a disestablished Church, I return after a 
long absence, with no peculiar connection 
with any party in the State, not even 
with the noble Lord (the Earl of Derby) 
who did me the honour to invite me to 
accept the bishopric I now fill. I feel, 
therefore, that I can trust myself on this 
occasion to form an unprejudiced opi- 
nion and give aconscientious vote. Now, 
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my Lords, I will vote against the second 
reading of this Bill because I object to 
its principle and to almost every one of 
its Jetaile. The United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland is one Church, and I 
see no reason why that union should be 
dissolved, just as the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is one 
kingdom, and I see no reason why that 
union should be repealed. But I hope, 
my Lords, that you will not think I am 
going to defend abuses. I am ready to 
join my old Friend Mr. Gladstone in 
cutting out all abuses root and branch, 
and I believe I am as great a Radical 
in that respect as he. But I am not 
prepared to admit that the establishment 
of any part of the English Church in 
Ireland is in itself an abuse. That, I 
believe, is the principle of this Bill and 
underlies every clause of the Bill. Now, 
on the subject of disendowment I will 
say very little, because I believe you are 
tired almost to death with hearing so 
much about stipends, life interests, par- 
sonage houses, glebes, and all those 
matters which are called the accidents 
of spiritual things, in which my habits 
of life have given me very little interest 
at all. But I must say I think disen- 
dowment a very ugly word—it seems to 
me a very ugly word; while that which 
I thoroughly approve is a good consti- 
tutional system of Church reform, and 
that system has been going on in Eng- 
land and Ireland under the two Commis- 
sions—the Ecclesiastical Commission in 
England and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion in Ireland. Not only that, but a 
Royal Commission has been sitting for 
the express purpose of recommending to 
Parliament a further instalment of re- 
form; and I confess that I share in 
the sorrow of one of the Commissioners, 
who rose last night to support the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, that this mea- 
sure had been introduced before the 
public had time to consider the proposals 
of that Commission. Indeed, the reasons 
which he gave for supporting the second 
reading seem to me to point to the re- 
jection of this Bill, because the public 
have been called upon to form an opi- 
nion upon it without having had the re- 
quisite information of what was proposed 
to be done by the Commission. fin, 
this question of disendowment assumes 
a very serious form when it alters alto- 
gether what I believe to be the consti- 
tutional compact between the clergy and 
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the laity—that is, when the State saves 
its own pockets by confiscating the pro- 
perty of the Church. I remember when 
Sir Robert Peel went down to the House 
of Commons at an early period of the 
Session, and said— 

“T take the opportunity at anearly period of 
this Session, of announcing that it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to propose a large 
increase of the grant to Maynooth, and not to 
couple it with any condition which might impair 
the grace or favour of the Crown.” 

What do we now find? That the most 
gracious grant of the British Parliament 
is to the end of time to be re-paid out of 
funds raised by the confiscation of the 
property of the Church of England in 
reland. Now, if there be any pro- 
perty which, when it comes to be in- 
quired into, belongs fairly to the Church 
of Rome, by all means let it be given 
up. The Church of England pro- 
fesses no sympathy with the old sys- 
tem of confiscation. On the contrary, 
we believe that there cannot be a 
worse system of penal discipline than 
that of confiscation. New Zealand fur- 


nishes the strongest evidence that can 
be found of the evil of such a policy, 
because there the British Government 
has had to — £5,000,000 of money 


in order to undo its vicious effects. Now, 
I should wish, after a fair investigation 
was held, that what belongs rightfully 
to the Church of England should be re- 
tained by the Church, and that what 
belong to the Church of Rome should be 
given back. The great objection to dis- 
endowment is that it does really compel 
the clergy to pay what the State itself 
ought to pay. The compact when formed 
between the State and the Church was 
that the clergy should give up their 
right to self-taxation and submit to be 
taxed by the Government. In those 
days these taxes were, I believe, called 
‘“benevolences,” and bore the same re- 
lation to the clergy that ‘‘loans” did to 
the Jews. They were exacted probably 
in much the same way, though not by 
the same instruments, as ‘‘loans” were 
squeezed out of the Jews by the pressure 
of the thumbscrew. That practice was 
given up, the clergy consenting to be 
taxed in common with the laity; but 
they did not consent that the State 
should, whenever it thought proper, put 
its hand into the treasury of the Church 
and take out what it pleased to pay the 
debts of the State. On the subject of 
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disestablishment, the reason why I ob- 
ject to this Bill is because I watched 
carefully all the reasons assigned in fg. 
vour of it, and I cannot see any validity 
in them whatever. Now, the reasons as- 
signed are, first, that the Established 
Church in Ireland is a badge of slavery, 
Now, my Lords, I do not know anything 
in England which is not a badge of 
slavery, except the National Anthem, 
By parity of reasoning our institutions 
of Parliament and our trial by jury are 
badges of Saxon conquest, while the 
Norman French embodied in our lan- 
guage is a badge of Norman conquest, 
In a lower range of life, as Scott informs 
us, beef and mutton are a sign of Nor- 
man conquest, while sheep and oxen are 
a badge of slavery. The noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) the other night made a 
graceful allusion to the ladies, thus es- 
tablishing a precedent which I will take 
leave to follow. The ladies of the pre- 
sent day have happily given up that 
practice of their great grandmothers 
which reminded us of our affinity to the 
Picts. In the same way the presence of 
the Princess of Wales among us is a 
badge of slavery. We know that her 
ancestors over-ran a great part of Eng- 
land of which she has conquered the 
whole. How puerile, therefore, is it that 
a quick-witted nation like the Irish, ex- 
cept for reasons especially applicable to 
themselves, should feel in any way de- 
graded by that which, if rightly ma- 
naged, would be simply a benefit to them. 
But the fact is that the slavery or con- 
quest of Ireland, if we may so call it, 
was the act entirely of the Pope. 
Adrian IV. gave Ireland to Henry II., that 
grant was confirmed by Alexander III, 
and exactly the same things went on 
under the supremacy of the Pope as 
were complained of after the Reforma- 
tion. English ecclesiastics plundered 
Church property in Ireland exactly in 
the same way as Italian ecclesiastics 
plundered Church property in England. 
Therefore, I think it would be best to 
dismiss altogether such a puerile argu- 
ment as that the Established Church is 
a badge of conquest when we know that 
the Irish Church existed for centuries 
before the Reformation, and that the 
English Church has existed for three 
centuries since. To go back to the year 
1850. At that time the noble Earl who 
opened the debate this evening (Earl 
Russell) wrote a letter, the object of 
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which was to call upon the English 
ple to repress what was then termed 
the Papal Aggression. That letter was! 
dated the 4th of November—rather an | 
ominous day—and on the 5th of No-| 
vember, or shortly afterwards, all Eng- 
land was in a blaze. 1,300 Petitions, with | 
1,000,000 signatures, justified the majo- | 
rity of 332 in the House of Commons in| 
ing the Act called ‘‘ An Act to prevent | 
the Assumption of Territorial Titles from | 
within the United Kingdom.” 
at a marvellous change has occurred 
since then! A majority of 332 passed 
that Act in 1851, and last year the Sus- 
nsory Bill was passed in the House of 
mmons by a majority of 65. I am at 
a loss to account for so sudden a change 
of opinion. How did that Territorial 
Titles Bill end? It ended in humilia- 
tion. That result was brought about in 
this way. Lord Stanley had destroyed 
ten bishoprics in Ireland—no doubt with 
an eye to the benefit of the Church, but 
I think to the deep humiliation of the 
Church. Earl Russell, acting under the 
Territorial Titles Act, wrote to the titular 
Archbishop of Tuam, threatening him 
with legal proceedings. The Archbishop 
answered in words to this effect— 

“I must inform your Lordship that your Lord- 
ship has extinguished ten Protestant bishoprics. 
It rests with your Lordship’s pleasure to extin- 
guish the remainder; but I tell your Lordship 
that the title which I hold your Lordship can 
neither give nor take away.” 


That Act was never enforced, and the 
Archbishop of Westminster returned 
from Rome in the teeth of the Act with 
a cardinal’s hat. And now comes the 
crowning measure of humiliation, and 
the United Church of England and Ire- 
land is to be deprived of all State sup- 
= Not that I think that will in any 

egree affect the permanence, the vital- 
ity, or the influence of that Church ; but, 
speaking simply of the question of humi- 
lation, it certainly appears to me that 
the United Church of England and Ire- 
land will be humiliated while the Church 
of Rome will be exalted. In this respect 
I thank Mr. Gladstone for the Bill, for it 
is sometimes good for us to be humbled. 
The next point which is often alleged is, 
that the Church of England is the Church 
of the minority. On that subject, my | 
Lords, I should like to say a few words. 
We have been asked to state what is the 
principle of an Establishment ? but it is 
much easier to state what itis not. It 
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certainly does not, and never did yet, de- 
pend upon the question of a majority or 
a minority. No position, indeed, could 
be more expedient on which to rest than 
this, because, if the principle be ad- 
mitted, all the religious bodies in the 
country will be kept in a continual state 
of ferment in their endeavours to prosely- 
tize for the simple object of one dises- 
tablishing the others and establishing 
themselves. Nothing could be more 
likely to destroy the peace of Great 
Britain and Ireland than the assertion of 
sucha principle. There is another point 
which os been alleged this evening by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll)— 
namely, the failure of the Church to 
carry out the purposes for which she 
was founded. This is a very delicate 
subject ; but I may remark that your 
Lordships were informed last night by 
my right rev. Brother the Bishop of 
Tuam that the Church has attained very 
considerable success in the most Catholic 
part of all Ireland. Still, it is not for us 
to boast of our own work, and therefore 
it is very difficult for us to answer such 
an objection as this. We have heard 
from another noble Lord that an Irish 
Prelate obtained £240,000 from that 
poor country ; but I would ask the noble 
Lord who is answerable for that? IfI 
understand the Irish law at all, it ap- 
pears to me that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth an Irish Act of Parliament 
was passed in which it was stated that 
the election of the Bishops by the clergy 
should completely cease, and that in 
future all Irish Bishops should be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. I think, there- 
fore, that the Minister of the day must 
be answerable for that most peculating 
of all Bishops. It must have been 
done under some corrupt influence, for 
I scarcely think that any Church would 
have appointed to the office of Bishop 
aman who would have been guilty of 
such an act as that. But, then, as to 
the real cause of the failure of the Irish 
Church. The country was in such a 
troubled state, and the various races 
were so set against one another, that it 
was just as impossible to expect any true 
religion to grow up in Ireland as to have 
expected it to grow up in our country 
during the Wars of the Roses. That 
unhappy state of things continued in 
unequal proportions during the whole 
of the seven centuries which have passed 
away since the subjugation of Ireland. 
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On this point I will cite the testimony of | secure the Protestant religion the Im. 
Mr. Plowden, who says— | perial Crown of Great Britain and Ire. 
, aa .. |land was to be held by a Protestant: 
Such were the unceasing calamities to which | that the Irish Lords Spiritual shoul di 


that unfortunate country was doomed during the | ; : 
reigns of sixteen of our monarchs who held the by rotation and vote in the House of 


British sceptre from the invasion under Henry II. | Lords; that the Church of England and 
to the Reformation under Henry VIII., calamities | Treland, as by law established, should 


arising out of the internal divisions and national | : . . 
disunion and oppression of that kingdom.” |be united into a Protestant Epi 


‘Church, called the United Church of 
All this was during a time, I may re- | England and Ireland ; and that the con- 


mark, when the Roman Catholic Church 
held supremacy in Ireland. The same 
writer adds— 


“Tt has been too prevalent with most writers 
since the Reformation to lay indiscriminately to 
the account of that great innovation in our na- 
tional Church the various struggles and revolu- 
tions and convulsions that afterwards happened 
in the State, an error pregnant with incalculable 
mischief. And what deviation from truth does 
not produce evil ?” 


This is the danger against which we 
have to guard—the laying at the door 
of the Established Church many, if not 
most, of the evils of that country. I con- 
fess I was surprised when I heard my 
right rev. Brother assert that the present 
state of Ireland and the existence of the 
Established Church in that country stood 
in the distinct connection of cause and 


effect : yet in another part of his speech 
he seems to attribute the evils of Ireland 


to centuries of misrule. We have been 
asked this evening whether we have any 
plan to propose, and we have been rather 
taunted for not having proposed one. 
All I ask is that you will really regard 
this as an Imperial and not as an Irish 
question; that you will regard it asa 
question bearing on the interests of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, and not merely on the interests 
of a fractional portion of the inhabitants 
of one part of it. The reason I say 
this is, because the varying circumstances 
of the different component parts of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland have been wisely considered on 
former occasions. I think it is most 
wise that in Scotland, under the special 
circumstances of that kingdom, the Act 
of Union should have been made to as- 
sume the form it did. It was an Act to 
maintain for ever and secure the Pro- 
testant religion and the Presbyterian 
Church government. That Act was, as 
we have been already told by several 
speakers, the basis of the Irish Act 
of Union. Both of them rested on 
the same principle — namely, that to 
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tinuance and preservation of the said 
Church should be deemed and taken to 


‘be an essential and fundamental part of 


the Union; and that, in like manner, 
the doctrine, discipline, and government 
of the Church of Scotland should be 


| preserved as established by law. My 


reason for wishing this to be made an 
Imperial and not a local question is that 
the Queen’s supremacy, and the exist- 
ence of the Established Church under 
that supremacy, appears to me to be 
mixed up with all parts of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
And yet it is supposed that all the Acts 
of Parliament by which the Coronation 
Oath is regulated are to be repealed by 
three or four lines in a Bill which, it is 
assumed, was understood by every voter 
at the hustings. We are told, indeed, 
that the voice of the nation has been 
most distinctly pronounced upon this 
subject. If the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland had been entertained, instead 
of rushing into this kind of pell-mell 
legislation, reasons would have been 
found for making a broad distinction 
between one part of Ireland and another 
—just as it was found necessary to make 
a distinction between one part of Great 
Britain and another. It would not have 
been difficult to show just and valid 
reasons for dealing exceptionally with 
Ulster, because almost all the allega- 
tions made against the Irish Church fail 
when applied to the Province of Ulster. 
Take, for instance, the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. They recommend 
that a bishopric of Derry should include 
Derry and Raphoe, and contain 112 
= with an average of 581 mem- 

ers of the Established Church in each. 
A second diocese is that of Down, com- 
prising Conor, Down, and Dromore, con- 
taining 152 parishes, with an average of 
1,008 members of the Established Church 
in each; and a third is the diocese of 
Armagh, including Armagh, Clogher, 
and Kilmore, with 222 parishes, and an 
average of members of the Established 
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Church in each parish of 826. The 
result would be that we ve —_ 
6 parishes containing a population o 
401,415 members of the tablished 
Church, or 826 for each parish. It is 
quite true that these parishes would 
be large in extent, but there would be 
more certainty of adequate employment 
for each of the clergymen appointed. 
In case of a re-distribution being re- 
quired—to which, for my part, I should 
have no objection—the funds would be 
more than are necessary for the mainten- 
ance of religion in those parts of the 
country. Now, I would ask is it at all ne- 
cessary or wise that Her Majesty should 
be prohibited from appointing to these 
parishes in Ulster, and possibly to pa- 
rishes in other dioceses, persons who 
should be the authorized exponents of 
the religion which Her Majesty by her 
Coronation Oath is bound to uphold and 
maintain? Is it just or reasonable that 
the Sovereign should be the only per- 
son in the kingdom bound to entertain 
a particular opinion—that the law should 
deny to the Sovereign a liberty which 
it accords to the meanest of her subjects 
—that she should be bound by her Coro- 
nation Oath, and, under penalty of for- 
feiture of the Crown, to hold to a cer- 
tain form of religious persuasion —- and 
then refuse to allow the appropriation 
of a certain number of persons in all 
parts of her dominions—where there is 
no local enactment to the contrary passed 
by a competent Legislature—to expound 
those principles which Her Majesty is 
bound to uphold and maintain? But 
let me take another argument. Unfor- 
tunately the Treasury Bench is now de- 
serted. This, my Lord—(Lord Dufferin, 
who was at that moment the only occu- 
pant ofthe Treasury Bench)—isthe Bench 
on which sit the representatives of the 
Queen’s supremacy. On this Bench, and 
a Bench of still greater importance in 
the Lower House, business is carried on 
by a firm trading under the title of 
Henry VIII. and Co. You are respon- 
sible for the acts of Her Majesty; and 
you are responsible, too, if by your ad- 
vice, contrary to the honour of the Crown 
and the advantage to the kingdom, you 
abridge the number of persons who are 
willing from their hearts to recognize 
Her Majesty’s ecclesiastical supremacy. 
That Bench gives no answer! Would 
you so tamely witness an unwise and un- 


necessary reduction in our Army or our 





Navy? But, in reference to the general 
question, let me presume for a moment 
to speak from my own personal expe- 
rience. I have myself served as a chap- 
lain in the Army, and I have seen how 
it is possible for the three forms of Es- 
tablishment which you find in Ireland 
to work together harmoniously. Now, 
when I was serving in the Army in New 
Zealand, I was one of three military 
chaplains who all held the commission 
of Her Majesty. There was an excel- 
lent chaplain of the Roman Catholie 
Church, an Irishman, who had served 
along time in the garrison of Dublin, 
and who had attained the military rank 
of lieutenant colonel. There was a 
Presbyterian chaplain — appointed, of 
course, from the Established, and not 
the Free, Church of Scotland, because 
the Established Church is the only one 
out of which Her Majesty could select 
Presbyterian chaplains for the Army ; 
and there was myself, who was then 
only a fourth-class chaplain. Now, what 
did I find? Instead of the bickerings 
and animosities that elsewhere prevail 
among religious bodies, the Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplain being a field officer, and, 
as such, entitled to a double hut, came 
to me as soon as I appeared in camp— 
‘**T have got two rooms, you must take 
one of them.” Some of the Roman Ca- 
tholie officers said—‘‘ They would stare 
at this in Ireland.” But what was yet 
more remarkable—to show how charity 
grows when you get rid of all these poli- 
tical complications—yes, but it does not 
prove anything in favour of disestablish- 
ment, but that charity and good feeling 
prevailed because all the persons thus 
engaged in teaching the soldiers their 
religious duties received their commis- 
sions alike from Her Majesty, and that 
without the slightest reference to the 
proportion of numbers in the Army. 
There was no calculation of heads as to 
whether there were so many Church of 
England soldiers, or so many Presby- 
terians, or so many Roman Catholics. 
If the Roman Catholics had been in the 
majority, no one would have advised Her 
Majesty to disestablish the clergyman 
of the Anglican communion, or if the 
Church of England soldiers had been in 
the majority, no one would havesuggested 
that the Presbyterian chaplain should be 
disestablished. The most amicable re- 
lations prevailed on all sides. When 
that excellent man the Roman Catholic 
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chaplain offered me this, I said—‘‘ Are| shocked when the noble Duke told ys 
you quite right in doing this according to | that the members of the Roman Catholic 
your rules and ordinances?’’ He said—}/ Church had steadily voted for the de. 
“‘ What doyou mean?” I replied—‘‘T| struction of the Irish Establishment, | 
mean what I say.” Whereupon he re-| am not so well read as the noble Duke 
turned—‘‘ If my superiors were to at-| is in all the questions of the time; but I 
tempt to bar me from exercising the | think I remember that Roman Catholic 
sacred duty of hospitality, I would throw | Emancipation was granted on the under. 
up my commission rather than submit to | standing—an understanding sanctioned 
it.” And I say that, in the same way, if| by an oath—that the men who were then 
you would only consent to let alone these | admitted to full civil equality and equal 
exciting feelings, to deal with this matter | political privileges should not use their 
constitutionally, as one affecting the| power against the Church as by law 
whole Empire—if you would not call us | established. Now, my Lords, so much 
together here again and again with all | has been said on this subject—so many 
these agitating questions, wasting our| taunts have been thrown out against 
time upon politics, and sending out) those who refer either to the Coronation 
emissaries of strife to all the most remote | Oath, or to the Oath for the maintenance 
parts of the Empire—if you would only | of the Protestant religion—that I feel 
advise Her Majesty to give such commis- | unwilling to say anything more. But 
sions as she pleases to as many clergymer when we were exhorted by the noble 
as appears proper of the United Church | Earl the Secretary for the Colonies to 
of England and Ireland, or such com-} love one another, it really seemed to me 
missions as she thinks proper to the|—I do not use the word invidiously— 
Presbyterian clergy of the North of Ire- | something like mockery; it was as if 
land, and also to the priests of the Ro-| he had said—‘“ We all love one another 
man Catholic Church in Ireland, I be-| so well, that we need not talk about such 
lieve the result would be most happy. |trifles as oaths.” My Lords, this is 
And if these persons are content to ac-/| really a very serious matter when one 
cept endowments and honours, by all} section of our fellow-subjects are bent 
means let it be so; nay, if Her Majesty | upon destroying that Church, which for 
should be pleased to call to her councils | so many years they have sworn to main- 
one who the other day stood at the foot| tain. I put it to their own consciences, 
of the Throne—once my dear brother, | whether they are released from the obli- 
and now my dear friend, Archbishop | gations of the oath. Did they not aec- 
Manning—lI for one should never ob- | cept Roman Catholic emancipation asa 
jot because whom my Sovereign de-| boon? Did they not in consideration of 
ighteth to honour I will also delight to | that boon waive all objections to the 
honour. The noble Duke the other even- | Established Church? Can they then 
ing accused us of thundering out all man- | conscientiously say that they are released 
ner of unkind and uncharitable words | from that obligation, merely because a 
against our Roman Catholic brethren— | mixed majority made up of all classes of 
but I, at least, believe I have not laid | persons, actuated by all manner of mo- 
myself open to the charge. For twenty-| tives, have concurred to send up'a ma- 
five or twenty-six years I have lived in| jority of 115 to the House of Commons— 
perfect amity with all religious denomi-| including those whose votes, I think, 
nations. I never had strife of any kind} ought never to have been given on this 
with any minister of religion. And it is| question at all. Now, my Lords, that I 
because I believe that all denominations | consider to be a realsubstantial grievance 
can live in friendship that I beseech |—a grievance of which, on the part of 
your Lordships, in spite of the so-called | the Irish Church, we have a perfect right 
verdict of the nation, to allow us a little | to complain, that their property is to be 
breathing time before you throw the| taken away; that they are to have no 
apple of discord among all the religious | longer their status in society, and that, 
bodies of Ireland; I am afraid that the| whilst nothing can deprive them of their 
appeal will not be acceded to—but /ibe-| power of serving God and winning souls, 
ravi animam meam. Now, my Lords, we! everything of which the State can pos- 
have heard a good deal about justice to| sibly deprive them is to be taken away. 
Ireland, and it has been asked what that! Therefore, when we talk of justice to 
means. I confess I was very much| Ireland, do let us consider what Ire- 
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land we mean. Let us take care that 
in doing justice to the southern part of 
Ireland we do not do injustice to the 
North; in doing justice to the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Ireland that 
we do not do injustice to the Protestants. 
There is injustice in every part of this 
Bill. There is a recognition of life in- 
terests in the case of one class of persons 
and not of another. There is a recogni- 
tion of the life interests of the Bishops ; 
there is a recognition of the life interests 
of the clergy; but there is one higher 
life interest which this Bill does not re- 
eognize—the life interests of the whole 
body of the laity. When I come to any 
special case—the case of the Bishops, for 
instance—I say that there is the greatest 
injustice in it. As Spiritual Peers of 
Parliament I think we are bound to pro- 
tect them in the position they now hold. 
In proposing to expel from this House 
these excellent men, we are committing 
an injustice far greater than that of 
maintaining an Established Church in 
the face of a majority of the Irish people. 
My Lords, you have recognized the life 
interest of the Bishops in other matters. 
You have even by this Bill recognized 
their life interest in the mysteries of 
Court precedence, which are buried some- 
where in the office of the Lord Cham- 
berlain or of the Heralds. But I ask you, 
do you think so little of the honour of 
sitting in this House that you think you 
inflict no disgrace on these good men by 
expelling them from it? You are much 
better able than I am to judge of the 
ignominy to which you are exposing 
them ; and if that noble Earl again were 
here who taught us that touching lesson 
about loving one another, I should just 
ask him—‘‘ Would you like to be turned 
out of the House of Lords?” My Lords, 
I must ask leave to speak very plainly 
on this subject. You cannot expect me, 
feeling as I do, to vote for the expulsion 
of these right rev. Brethren of mine. 
You cannot expect me to desert them as 
mice—I will not say rats—desert a sink- 
ing ship. Sink or swim, as a Bishop 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, I stand by the side of these 
right rev. Prelates, and I tell you plainly 
that, much as I value my seat in this 
House, I would rather be turned out 
myself than vote for their expulsion. On 
the question of public opinion, the noble 
Duke who spoke last (the Duke of 
Argyll) claimed a large measure of con- 
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fidence on that point. Iam not in the 
least the kind of man to defy public 
opinion. Iam the Bishop of a diocese 
containing 1,000,000 of men, and I am 
ready at any moment to go into the 
middle of the market-place at Wolver- 
hampton to justify my vote. And when 
the noble Duke has claimed on his side 
a large portion of the representation of 
the country, because he and his friends 
have reduced the franchise, let us see 
how the case stands. The constituencies 
before Lord Grey’s Reform Act num- 
bered 500,000 ; they were raised by that 
Act, and by the natural increase of the 
population, to 1,300,000—a number 
which the Reform Act of 1868 raised to 
2,500,000. There are, I believe, in the 
United Kingdom, 30,000,000 of people 
—one-half of whom may be assumed to 
be women. Of the 15,000,000 males, I 
allow 5,000,000 for those under twenty- 
one years of age. There remains, then, 
10,000,000 of adult men in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
out of which 2,500,000, or about one- 
quarter, have votes. Now, my Lords, 
I speak in the interests of the 7,500,000 
souls who have no votes. I claim for 
them the benefit of this principle of Es- 
tablishment. Those persons who benefit 
by household suffrage, are able to pay 
for Churches and ministers for them- 
selves. The very fact that they are 
rate-payers proves that they have pro- 
perty, and the fact that, for the most 
part, they live in great towns, proves 
that, whether they pay for it or not, 
they have the means of attending reli- 
gious services. But in many of the 
rural parishes, and especially in Irish 
rural parishes, the poorer people would 
not have similar facilities without an 
Established Church. An Established 
Church provides them with Divine wor- 
ship onl the ministrations of a clergy. 
The persons who have the franchise pay 
rates, and it is not probable that they 
would be in favour of paying taxes to 
supply the people with Divine worship. 
As Jeremy Bentham says, an assembly 
of tax-payers is no more likely to be in 
favour of taxes than a council of horses 
would be to favour bits. The poor are 
the very persons for whom an Estab- 
lished Church seeks to provide. It is 
in the interests of those poor persons 
that I speak. Who is there to protect 
their interests? The Queen is the pro- 
tector of their interests; and the prin- 
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ciple of Establishments protects them. 
Speaking from my experience in the 
colonies, where we are non-established, 
I can bear testimony to the fact, that 
the effect of the rivalry that exists be- 
tween the religious bodies is to prevent 
the Government making any allowance 
whatever for chaplains for gaols or hos- 
pitals. The consequence is that those 
who so specially need the ministrations 
of religion are left to voluntary action. 
We have been taunted with not having 
a policy. I must say my own opinion 
is that the Government have begun at 
the wrong end; and we are taking the 
secondary remedy instead of the primary; 
for the real difficulty and danger in Ire- 
land everybody admits is the land. Why 
not then go boldly into the question of 
the land, and adopt a sound solid sys- 
tem which should institute honest and 
intelligent farmers in the possession of 
a portion of the land which they till? 
Your Lordships will doubtless recollect 
the letter written by Mr. Bright, in 
which he proposes a plan for buying up 
certain estates in Ireland and ultimately 
selling them to the Irish peasantry. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that he doubts 
whether this measure could be carried 
out in the then Parliament; but that, 
when the voice of the people should 
have been heard in the new Parliament, 
he believed it could be done. Now, my 
Lords, either the voice of the people is 
not expressed by the present Parliament, 
or else, according to Mr. Bright, the 
land scheme could be carried by it. And, 
indeed, I myself do not see why that 
should not be the case. In New Zealand 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
live together upon the best terms ; the 
qualities of each particular class become 
blended with each other to the improve- 
ment of all. No dissension as to tenant- 
right can arise, because every tenant has 
the right of purchasing the land he holds 
at a fixed price. Under these circum- 
stances, the tenants, instead of being 
lazy and drunken, strain every nerve 
in order to save the money which will 
enable them to become the proprietors 
of the land they occupy. In this way 
it happens that the most irregular people 
of the Irish race become steady and 
industrious people, acquiring property 
and losing all their wandering habits, 
until it becomes almost impossible to 
distinguish between the comparative 
value of the character of the Irish and 
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Scotch elements. Of their loyalty to the 
Crown I can speak from my own obser. 
vation, for the only regiment that is 
employed in keeping order in New 
Zealand is Her Majesty’s Royal Irish, 
Now, my Lords, I have not the slightest 
hope that any of these suggestions of 
mine will be adopted; but I think it 
right to say that one Member of the 
Cabinet has suggested similar remedies, 
and that is Mr. Bright. Iam the more 
thankful to make this statement after 
what occurred in your Lordships’ House 
yesterday ; and I think your Lordships 
will regard the letter I have referred to 
from that right hon. Gentleman this 
evening as containing good practical 
wisdom. With reference tothe question 
that has been raised as to the difference 
between private and public property, I 
must say that, in my opinion, to draw 
any such distinction is most unwise. I 
cannot see how property dedicated to 
the service of God should change its 
character and should cease to be pro- 
perty, while it would remain property 
if it stood as an ornamental ruin in your 
parks. I can assure your Lordships 
that if these doctrines are insisted upon 
you will strike at the whole charity of 
the country, and that the greater 

of the benevolence of England will fall 
into the hands of that triumvirate which 
sits in the palace which was built by 
the Protector Somerset out of the spoils 
of the Church. My Lords, I speak on 
the present occasion under circumstances 
of grave disadvantage, for I have the 
misfortune to differ in opinion from the 
most rev. Primate, who has approved the 
second reading of the Bill. In the last 
Session of Parliament, a noble Lord 
uttered the prediction that, when a crisis 
like the present arose, the troops—mean- 
ing the defenders of the Irish Churech— 
would not stand. My Lords, the troops 
are not standing, and the noble Lord 
who made that prediction has been the 
first to give way. But, my Lords, I re- 
collect with pleasure that this is the day 
of the month when some troops did 
stand while others fled, and, my Lords, 
I also recollect that this year is the 
centenary of the birth of the gallant 


man under whose command they did 


stand. My Lords, the words of that 
great man may have faded from your 
Lordships’ memories, but they still live 


and burn in mine. He said in 


House— 
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“Jt has been my fortune to live among people 
of many different religions. I have lived among 
Hindoos and among Mahomedans ; but, whatever 
their religion might be, I never found a country 
that did not make a public provision for religious 
worship.” 

My Lords, I believe this Bill to be the 
beginning of a war inst all Establish- 
ments in Both Great Britain and Ireland. 
I believe it to be an infringement of 
many statutes, a tampering with many 
oaths, and a violation of many solemn 
treaties. I believe that it tends naturally 
to the destruction of God’s truth; and, 
therefore, however painful, the necessity 
lies upon me to vote against the second 
reading. My Lords, I can only repeat 
the words of Luther—‘‘ Here I stand— 
I cannot do otherwise.” If you carry 
your point, I hope that such an example 
of conciliation as this Bill will be may 
have some effect in producing a recipro- 
city in Rome. I hope that we shall not 
be obliged after the passing of this Act 
to worship God outside the walls of 
Rome. I hope—although, possibly, the 
hope is vain—that the time will come 
when the hills of Rome will not pour 
forth like volcanic lava maledictions upon 
nations thirsting for liberty; that the 
time may come when the Vatican Mount 


- will not echo back the roar of French 


artillery—when the temporal throne will 
not be guarded against its own subjects 
and against the voice of a united Italy by 
foreign arms ; and when—instead of the 
scarecrow we have heard so graphically 
described—the dove of Peace may build 
her nest upon the tiara of a disestablished 
Pope. My Lords, I look forward in the 
hope that these may be the results fol- 
lowing upon this Act. And, my Lords, 
I have this consolation, that however 
erroneous the great act of conciliation 
may now appear to be, I hope it will be 
regarded in the great Council which is 
about to be assembled in Rome, that, in 
spite of all the crimes and mistakes 
which occurred in the dim twilight of 
the English Reformation, to the light of 
the English Bible that then rose upon 
our land it is owing that the British 
Parliament is now assembled resolved, 
ina spirit of impartial justice and of 
comprehensive charity, to redress the 
wrongs of Ireland and to heal her bleed- 
ing wounds. 

Lorpv WESTBURY: My Lords, there 
are two subjects before your Lordships 
—in the first place, the Irish Church, 
which it is stated is full of evil and a 
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crying injustice ; and, in the second place, 
the present Bill, which is to remedy 
those evils. Assuming for the moment 
that the state of Ireland requires some 
remedy, I will turn to the Bill which 
has been introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which we are told will 
effect the object they have in view. My 
Lords, I am sorry to say that I believe 
that Bill to be fraught with far greater 
injustice, and full of more unconstitu- 
tional principles, and altogether far 
worse Pee the evils which it professes 
to remedy. I believe it to be not only 
evil in itself, but that if carried it will 

be provocative of still greater evils— 

— mox daturus 
“ Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 

The remedy is worse than the disease. 
Now I shall be told that the logical con- 
clusion to be drawn from what I have 
said would be to say that it is our duty to 
reject the Bill. But, my Lords, I cannot 
accept that conclusion. I believe that 
you are bound by an obligation of 
honour, as much as you are bound by 
the dictates of a wise policy, not to reject 
the Bill, but to accept it—not finally as 
it stands, but for the purpose of amend- 
ing it; and then if it should not be re- 
ceived in its amended form by the other 
House of Parliament I shall heartily 
join with your Lordships in refusing to 
allow it a place on the statute book. My 
Lords, the Bill is one of destruction—I 
want you to make it one of beneficial 
reform. I have said that you were under 
an obligation of honour in the matter, 
and I will tell you to what I allude. 
Last Session, when the Suspensory Bill 
was in this House, it was said that this 
— must go to the hustings, and 
the Government of the day said they 
were willing to abide by the issue. Well, 
my Lords, the people at the hustings 
most undoubtedly have returned a ver- 
dict, as it is called, establishing this— 
that in their opinion the Irish Church is 
a grave evil, and that that evil requires 
to be remedied. If you told the people 
that you would abide by their verdict, it 
is your duty to fulfil your obligation. 
But to what extent does that obligation 
? My Lords, I desire carefully to 
iscriminate and to endeavour to ex- 
press with accuracy what I believe to be 
the position in which we stand in a con- 
stitutional point of view. The people 
have a right to express their opinions 
upon an important subject. At the last 
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General Election they did so, and they 
pointed out an evil which, in their = 
nion, demanded redress at your hands. 
But it is not the duty of the people, nor 
is it within their competence, to accom- 
pany their representations of the evil 
with a statement of the legislative mea- 
sures which you are to adopt. Legis- 
lation for the removal of the evils pre- 
sented to you as existing belongs to 
= deliberative wisdom. If the people 

ave chosen to affirm that the Irish 
Church is an evil, it is not to be sup- 
posed—as many times it has been sup- 
posed in this debate—that the verdict 
of the hustings involves the acceptance 
either of this measure or of the principle 
of disestablishment and disendowment. 
My Lords, constitutionally, it involves 
nothing of the kind. Disestablishment 
and disendowment are conclusions which 
it peculiarly belongs to the wisdom of 
Parliament to accept or reject. There are 
certain modes undoubtedly of remedying 
the evil; but theyare not withinthe power 
of the people to dictate—they are entirely 
within your competency to determine. 
I agree with the right rev. Prelate who 
spoke last (the Bishop of Lichfield) in 
many of his remarks, though I cannot 


agree with him in all the principles he 
laid down—I fear that we must come 
back to the sterner realities of national 


life. But when I am told that we must 
look to the verdict of the country as con- 
elusive on the subjects of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment—words which I 
agree with the right rev. Prelate are of 
very ugly coinage—I will say that I do 
not believe there was one man in 20,000 
who had the least conception of the 
proper meaning of these words. And 
though I desire to speak with unfeigned 
respect of my noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies, yet, judging by the 
speech which he delivered in introducing 
his Motion, I would not venture to say 
that those words are rightly understood 
even by the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am perfectly confident 
that if they were called upon to pass a 
logical examination, or if the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners were to examine 
them as to the meaning of these words, 
we should have many discordant answers 
and many contradictory interpretations. 
So much with regard to the hustings. But 
I entirely agree that if the people again 
and again present an evil to be redressed, 
and you are aware that they know what 
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they want—if you are aware that they 
understand the subject—if they come to 
you several times with an understandi 

mind—then it is the duty of Parliament 
not to stand in the way of the fulfilment 
of the desires of the people. So, in like 
manner, with regard to the other House 
of Parliament. If they send up to you 
a measure once, twice, or three times, 
according to its nature well-considered 
and seriously required, you are not to 
stand between them and the object ; you 
are bound to assume that what is so 
presented by the representatives of the 
people is, in reality vox populi, when 
that ror populi is properly expressed, not 
in clamorous tones—not when the peo- 
ple imagine a vain thing—but speaking 
with an understanding mind. Mynoble 
Friend below me (the Duke of Argyll) 
seems to think that this is a matter for 
merriment. I am very glad to have an 
opportunity of assuring him that it is a 
serious constitutional matter, which I 
hope hereafter he will lay to heart. I 
can understand that a great deal of what 
he has heard appears to him quite he- 
retical and erroneous, for it is clear that 
he has been in the habit of looking at 
all these matters through a distorted 
glass. I do not mean to impugn or 
weaken the wit of my noble Friend, and, 
even though he has laughed at that 
which is a very serious truth, I do not 
think the worse of him, as I have a very 
high opinion of his judgment and know- 
ledge. Having endeavoured to lay down 
what I hold to be the true constitutional 
principle in this matter, I will add that 
I entirely concur with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the noble Marquess who 
spoke last night (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury). I beg your Lordships to consider 
how important it is that, in this stage of 
the argument, we should remember what 
the position of this House would be if 
we refused to give attention to requests 
so explicitly made to it by the people. 
That would convert your Lordships into 
a tyrannical oligarchy—because, in truth, 
you would be refusing to the people the 
benefits of Parliamentary representation. 
Passing from that subject there are two 
or three topics which are constantly put 
forth in this argument, and which, it 
seems to me, desirable to look into, to 
prevent, as far as we can, the possibility 
of misapprehension upon matters 80 
serious. A great deal has been said by 
different Members of this House on the 
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subject of the Coronation Oath. This |is not one party to the Treaty which de- 
is a very serious subject, and therefore | sires to be released, but it is both parties 
to be viewed with considerable caution. |—it is the representatives of the three 
The true principle was, I think, rightly | Kingdoms, who come here by common 


stated by my noble Friend the Master |consent, and ask to have a 
But since that speech | part of this Treaty altered and omitted. 
|There is no difficulty, therefore, either 
'in the Coronation Oath or the Act of 


of the Rolls. 
was delivered the topic has been ad- 
yerted to by many Members, and par- 
ticularly by the noble Earl who began 


articular 


Union. The same principles apply to one 


the debate last night (Earl Russell). |as to the other; both are within the com- 


The Coronation Oath, notwithstanding 
its solemnity, is nothing in the world 
more than a compact between the Crown 
and the people. It is a very solemn 
compact ; but it remains a compact, not- 
withstanding the solemnity of the sanc- 
tion which is given to it. It is denomi- 
nated in the language of the jurists 
“jus pro populo introductum ;” and the 
termination of that contract is with equal 
truth described as ‘‘ renunciare juri pro 
se introducto.”” If you, representing one 
party to the compact, obtain a measure 
from Parliament which appears to mili- 
tate against the language of the Oath, 
and if you come to the Crown releasing 
it from the obligation to perform a por- 
tion of the duty to which the Crown is 
bound by the Oath, there can be no 
doubt that the obligation is effectually 
released, and that the Crown is relieved 
from all responsibility in the matter. I 
from that to the Act of Union. 
The noble Earl, and several others who 
spoke in the course of the debate, laid 
down the doctrine, and told you dis- 
tinctly that the Act of Union was more 
than an Act of Parliament—that it was 
a Treaty. In this there was a very 
at fallacy, because it was discussed 

y the noble Earl as if one party to the 
Treaty was desirous of putting an end to 
it, and thereby of violating the rights of 
the other. Now, undoubtedly, it is quite 
true that if there be a solemn engage- 
ment completed between two parties, 
consisting of several articles, and if by 
one of the parties one of these articles 
is broken, that releases the other party 
from the obligation of performing the 
rest. But the fallacy lies in supposing 
that one party to the Treaty is doing so. 
The noble Earl told you last night that 
this contract was made with a Protestant 
Parliament. That matters not. They 
who come here now with this Bill, and 
against whom the Act of Union is quoted, 
represent not one party to the Treaty 
merely, but they represent the people of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland too. It 





petence of Parliament to alter, however 
strong may have been the attemptsof Par- 
liaments in former ages to bind their suc- 
cessors. Now I pass to another subject, 
which has been mentioned a good deal, 
and I hope to express an accurate view 
of what is the true principle of the law 
on the subject of property. You have 
been told again and again of the differ- 
ence between private and corporate pro- 
perty—and I observed that a great deal 
of the argument in “another place” 
turned on that distinction. Now, be- 
tween private property and the property 
of corporations as property there is no 
difference at all. The title to one is the 
same as the title to the other—the dif- 
ference is between the characters of the 
recipients and holders of property. A 
private individual is a natural growth, 
while a corporation is an artificial crea- 
tion of society. But you cannot take 
away the property of a corporation, ex- 
cept on grounds correspondent to those 
which guide you in confiscating the pro- 
perty of an individual. If the corpora- 
tion fails to perform its mission, if it 
refuses to fulfil its obligations, and it no 
longer discharges its trust, then un- 
doubtedly it is competent to the State to 
destroy the corporation, and by destroy- 
ing it you confiscate the property belong- 
ing to it. But while the corporation 
performs its functions, while it is not 
amenable to any indictment, or to any 
charge of violating its duty, its property 
is as sacred in the eye of the law as the 
property of any individual. That, my 
Lord, is most germane to the argument 
upon which we are engaged—because it 
has been assumed that you may deal 
with the Irish Church just as you would 
deal with a delinquent corporation. Con- 
sider for a moment what are the charges 
laid against the Irish Church. Are they 
any of them at all of the nature of those 
that would be required to disfranchise 
and dissolve a corporation and take away 
its property? I will come to that sub- 
ject more fully presently; but I now 
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appeal to all your Lordships whether 
you have heard in the course of this 
debate any accusation against the Irish 
Church; which, if it were a corporation 
—as it is not—it is rather a part of 
your Constitution—a great institution of 
the country; but if it had been merely a 
civil or municipal corporation, I ask is 
there anything in the world alleged 
against it which would have justified 
any court of law or any tribunal what- 
ever in pronouncing that civil corpora- 
tion liable to be disfranchised, and dis- 
solved, and deprived of its property? I 
am sure I may appeal to every one of 
your Lordships that there is nothing— 
at least so far as you have yet heard— 
which would justify any tribunal in de- 
claring of the Irish Church, if it were a 
corporation, that it was a delinquent 
corporation. There is another topic to 
which I will for a moment direct your 
Lordships’ attention. You have heard 
a great deal about State endowments, 
and you have been told that the Irish 
Church received its endowments from 
the State, and that therefore it was 
competent for the State to resume that 
which it had given. Now, my Lords, 


that is altogether historically untrue. 


There never has been any grant made 
by the State to the Irish Church. There 
was, indeed, property belonging to the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church; and the 
Irish Reformed Church, by force of the 
statute of the 2nd Elizabeth, succeeded 
to the possession of that property. That 
property never arose from the State, nor 
sprang from donations made by the 
State. That property was the accumula- 
tion of the charitable gifts of individuals 
who, in the early stages of Christianity, 
following the example and the precepts 
supposed to be;contained in the Old 
Testament, dedicated the tithes of their 
lands voluntarily to the service of the 
Church and the purposes of the teaching 
and the spreading of Christianity. Those 
donations were collected by degrees in 
the hands of the Church, and being 
found in the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church at the time of the Refor- 
mation, passed into the hands of the 
Church in its reformed state, under the 
statute which I have named, and so be- 
came the property of the Irish branch of 
the Reformed Church. It is, therefore, 
quite a mistake to suppose that the 
State, as a State, has given, and there- 
fore can take away; and that if it ap- 
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peared to the State at one time to be 
right to give, the State is justified upon 
pe and different grounds in resumi 
what it has given. That is a great fal- 
lacy ; it never was given by the State; 
it is due to the generosity of those who 
were not the State ; and the Irish Church 
is in reason and in justice as much en- 
titled to retain it as you would be entitled 
to retain the bounty you receive from 
the generosity or benevolence of any 
individual. 1 now come, my Lords, to 
a matter which, to my mind, has been 
productive of very grave error in the 
course of this debate, and that is the 
meaning of the word ‘“ Establishment.” 
I have observed that throughout this 
debate noble Lords have generally used 
that term with reference only to the 
outward constitution of the Church— 
namely, to its staff of officers, and the 
rovision made for their support. My 
Lords, these are not the Irish Church, 
although they are contained in it. The 
Establishment is that portion of the law 
which has enacted that a certain reli- 
gion, consisting of the Creeds of the 
Church of England, her Articles and her 
Common Prayer and the Act of Uni- 
formity, should be the established reli- 
gion in Ireland. The Establishment is 
the religion required by law to be 
preached and taught through the medium 
of the diocesan and parochial clergy ; and 
the diocesan and parochial system are 
incidental to that Establishment; but the 
Establishment may continuealthough you 
take away all the staff of officers incident 
to it. The Establishment is the Church; 
it is the religion which you have im- 
posed by law upon this country and 
upon Ireland also; and that is a most 
sacred thing, not to be dealt with in 
the manner that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose, but to be preserved as the 
most sacred gift that you could bestow 
upon Ireland, and which is not therefore 
to be taken away upon any such light 
grounds as I have heard in the course of 
this debate. My Lords, before I proceed 
further to consider the principles em- 
bodied in this Bill, let me advert to one 
or two general considerations connected 
with the measure and with the time of 
its introduction. For myself I must say 
I cannot imagine anything more un- 
happy than the particular time selected 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
introduction of this Bill. It comes with 
no grace of generosity, because it will be 
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ed everywhere as the mere off- | 


ing of fear—the mere child of terror. 
ae howe embodied in this measure a | 
t statement. That statement is this 
—that the Irish Church is a great in- 
justice—a wicked evil, and ought never | 
to have been imposed upon the Irish 
ple. So says the Irish peasant, and 
4 will also say this—‘‘ You came into 
our country with an army; you carried | 
ur Church in one hand, and fire and 
sword in the other. You fastened your 
Church upon us; you burnt our dwell- 
ings; you slew us in the field ; you mur- 
dered us on the scaffold ; you confiscated 
our land, and gave it to an alien and a 
Protestant proprietary. We rejoice at 
your penitence. You have taken 300 
to learn the dictates of religion 

and the rules of justice; it is a some- 
what tardy application of them, but 
better late than never. We give you all 
credit for your sincerity and truth; and 
therefore, as you did us injustice then, 
which we will charitably forgive, no 
doubt you will complete your work of 
penitence by restoring to us the lands of 
which you robbed us.” Will you, my 





Lords, accept these as the principles of 
justice and the principles of religion and 
say—‘‘ Thus far sh 


we go and no 
further?” Shall aman come to me who 
has disendowed and disestablished me 
by knocking me down and picking my 
pocket, and then, while telling me he is 
very sorry indeed for what he has done, 
say to me—‘‘ I don’t intend to return you 
your purse?’”? My Lords, it is im- 
possible to bring the mind of the Irish 
peasant to any other conclusion than 
this. Do you think he will be satisfied 
if I tell him, as a lawyer—‘“‘ Oh, there 
have been 300 years of possession. I 
am sorry that we can’t take away the 
land that was confiscated, but we will 
take away the property of the Church.” 
Would he not at once say—‘ We will 
take the law into our own hands in order 
to carry out the dictates of our reason ? 
The destruction of the Church is the only 
thing we have from you: you must 

0 complete justice; and that complete 
justice we are determined to have.” 
y Lords, it was on that ground that I 
besought the Government some time ago 
to give us the Land Bill first, and the 
Church Bill afterwards, or to give us 
both together. My Lords, if I were to 
denominate the Bill I have now before 
me, and to speak of its technical arti- 
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ficial nature, I should have to borrow a 
term from Mr. Burke as applicable to its 
authors, and say they were ‘“ admirable 
architects of ruin.” I find nothing in 
it but destruction, and I am afraid it may 
be the herald of other Bills constituted 
on the same principle. It is clear that 
this is not the only question—for Mr. 
Gladstone, in one of his speeches said— 


“Tt is clear that the Church of Ireland is in- 
deed a great question, but even that question is 
but one of three. There is the Church of Ireland, 
there is the land of Ireland, there is the educa- 
tion of Ireland. They are all so many branches 
from one trunk, and that trunk is the tree of what 
is called Protestant ascendancy.” 


Well, now my Lords, this Bill is to cut 
down Protestant ascendancy and produce 
equality. Ido not want to consider only 
part of this great subject; I want to 
consider the whole. I apprehend evil 
consequences from what I find here en- 
acted, unless Her Majesty’s Government 
will relieve us from all apprehension by 
telling us that the principles laid down 
in this Bill are not followed out to their 
logical consequences either in their Land 
or in their Education Bill. I should 
have been very glad had the suggestion 
I made met with any response, for it 
was made, not in the spirit of obstruction, 
but in the desire that we should have the 
full policy of the Government before us 
—because, as I found fault with this 
Bill, I ho to find some compensation 
in their land measure. Now, that the 
land measure is the most important no 
one can read a page of the history of 
Ireland without being convinced. Long 
before the English invasion—long before 
the Reformation—lIreland presented, as 
she now presents, a constant contest for 
the land. Hence arose violent animosi- 
mosities, murders—in fact, all the out- 
rages which are so painfully familiar to 
us. What isthe reason? Ireland had 
no manufactures — she was overpeo- 
pled—her only support was the land, 
and for the land ple quarrelled as 
they did since, and do now; and they 
are now only waiting in grim repose to 
know what Her Majesty’s Government 
will do with the land, as the logical con- 
sequence of this measure. Passing by 


| that, and —- another considera- 


tion, I ask your Lordships to cast back 
your memory to the Plantation of Ulster 
and the garrison that was placed there. 
Was it, I ask, desirable at this juncture 
to alienate the affections of that large 
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body of the people of Ireland? I appre- 
hend it was not. I grieve over it that 
this Bill should have been reserved for 
this time. It is a Bill of the most extra- 
ordinary kind. I have little love for the 
atomic theory, but I confess this Bill 
appears to me to be in itself a perfect 
realization of ‘‘the fortuitous concur- 
rence’’ of intellectual atoms, being the 
joint production of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Liberation Society. I 
pass on to consider the next matter to 
which I wish to call your attention— 
namely, the charges which have been 
brought against the Irish Church. The 
Irish Church is not charged with irreli- 
gion, with immorality, with neglect of 
uty, with teaching false doctrine. No- 
thing of the kind. There is a general 
testimony borne to the excellence of her 
clergy, to the care with which they dis- 
charge their offices, to the fidelity of their 
ministrations. But the Irish Church is 
charged with this—and I confess rightly 
—that she has absorbed all the provi- 
sion that was made for the religious 
worship and religious education of the 
entirety of the Irish people. That is the 
evil, I admit. I cannot try the Irish 
Church for things done 300 years ago; 
I will not be one to cast upon her the 
odium of those abominable laws which 
grew more out of political feeling—a 
notion of political necessity—than from 
religious animosity. To judge the mat- 
ter fairly, you must carry yourselves 
back to the 16th or the beginning of the 
17th century, and remark the feelings 
that then agitated Europe—the division 
of the whole body of the people into two 
great classes, Protestant and Catholic, 
struggling for superiority—the Protest- 
ants trying to reduce the Roman Catho- 
lies, wherever the Protestants were supe- 
rior, to the condition of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. They were de- 
prived of all offices in the State; they 
were deprived of even the ordinary 
rights of parents over their children :— 
but all this was to be ascribed to the er- 
roneous political principles of the time, 
and must not be fastened on the back of 
the Irish Church. That being so, I 
say the only indictment you can bring 
against the Irish Church is the indict- 
ment that not by her own exertions, but 
under the operation of the laws passed 
for, her establishment, she has absorbed 
and now holds the provision made for 
the worship and religious education of 
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the whole people. Undoubtedly that is 
a very serious charge. The remedy for 
that evil—in the view of all honest, able, 
humane men—is to make a re-distriby. 
tion of that property, not to take it away. 
Is it not an absurd thing to say to the 
Irish Church—‘‘ You have arrogated, 
you have monopolized what was given 
for the teaching of the whole notion, 
and therefore we will take it all away, 
and we will not, as this profane Bill 
says, allow ls. to be dedicated to the 
teaching of religion.” I am glad to see 
that my noble Friend (Earl Granville) is 
— with that. I think that would 

e a very absurd thing and a very cruel 
thing to do. But such is the absurd 
logic of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Government charge the Irish Church 
with having monopolized the whole pro- 
vision for the saligion worship and 
teaching of the people, and therefore it 
is to be taken away, put into private 
spo and devoted to uses that possi- 

ly may produce political results. So 
much, my Lords, for the justice and 
morality of this measure. What I want 
you, my Lords, to do is this—to admit 
the justice of the case, but to express it 
in a different way. It is a very remark- 
able thing—but sometimes there are re- 
markable concourses—it is a most singu- 
lar thing that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have stumbled upon the 
enunciation of this very principle, and 
embodied it in the Preamble of the Bill. 
Now, what can be better than to repu- 
diate the Preamble? For you will ob- 
serve that the legislation within the 
ambit of a Bill really ought not to con- 
tradict the Preamble, which unfortu- 
nately is the case in this Bill. It was 
said some time ago that you should 
re-distribute the funds, and give to each 
of the religious denominations an appro- 
priate part. But then, unfortunately, 
that does not seem to have been in har- 
mony with the principles adopted by the 
Liberation Society, and the Liberation 
Society, therefore, wrote what follows 
the Preamble ; but the Preamble re- 
mains as a monument of the better sense 
of justice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Preamble begins by stating the ex- 
pediency of dissolving the union between 
the two Churches, and then it proceeds 
to deal with the Church property, and 
then it goes on to enunciate principles 
which are governed by the words—“ It 
is expedient.”’ It is expedient that, after 
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isfying, as far as possible, upon prin- 
ey lemality as between the several 
igious denominations in Ireland all 
‘ust and equitable claims, the property of 
the Church should be applied to certain 
other purposes. Now, here we have three 
things. We get first the acknowledgment 
that there are in Ireland several religious 
denominations; we get further the ac- 
knowledgment that these religious de- 
nominations have separately just and 
uitable claims; and we then get the 
rule laid down that out of the property 
of the Church those just and equitable 
daims must first be satisfied before we 
to the secularization of the rest 

of the property. Now, I beg your Lord- 
ships to consider what answer is to be 
given to the question, what are the just 
and equitable claims of a religious de- 
nomination? I suppose, my Lords, that 
the just and equitable claims of every 
religious denomination are that provi- 
sion should be made for the ministers 
who have done their work. Undoubt- 
edly that is a claim both just and equit- 
able. I apprehend that another claim 
would be that their places of worship 
should be maintained for them. Ac- 


cording to the principles of this Bill the 
just and equitable claims of the various 


denominations are to be first provided 
for. Observe, that this is not a claim 
confined to the Protestants belonging to 
the Irish Church, or to the Presbyte- 
rians; but it is a claim extending to all 
religious denominations, and is, accord- 
ing to the Preamble of the Bill, to be the 
first provided for. Now, I say that is 
just what I desire to do, and, I ask, will 
you accept that principle? Equal dis- 
tribution is the only conclusion recon- 
cilable with humanity and law. 

My Lords, property given for the 
maintenance of religion—for religious 
worship and religious teaching—is, in 
the eye of the law, property given to a 
charitable trust ; an whatever time may 
have elapsed, whatever improprieties 
may have been committed in the em- 
ployment of the property, the law claims 
the right to restore the trust and pro- 
perty to its original uses. Now when 
tithes and other property of the like 
destination in the early ages were dedi- 
cated to Christianity, before the unhappy 
distinctions of Romanist and Protestant 
and Presbyterian were known, they were 
applicable, in the eye of the law, to the 
great purpose of teaching Christianity, 
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and they are so applicable now; and all 
denominations are entitled on that prin- 
ciple, if you bring back the trust to the 
rules that should govern its administra- 
tion, to participate in that property. I 
find in the Roman Catholics a right to a 
portion —the Protestant Church has a 
right to a portion, and the Presbyterians 
have aright to a portion, and I think 
that is the proper interpretation of the 
words of the Preamble—‘‘the just and 
equitable claims” of the several reli- 
= denominations. Now I beg your 

rdships to raise your thoughts above 
the mode in which you are in the habit 
of considering matters of this kind. We 
should regard the property of the Irish 
Church by this broad light, and by this 
light we should proceed with its distri- 
bution. Observe, my Lords, that this 
view of the matter has at least one merit 
—it strips the case of that which, 
although it is a distinction only in words, 
has given rise to a great part of the 
bigoted feeling which this Bill has raised. 
I do not make a new endowment of the 
Catholic Church. I simply recognize the 
original title of the Catholic Church to 
a portion of the property; I recognize 
the injustice of taking away from her 
that portion, and I proceed upon the 
principle of restitution, and not of new 
endowment. I have a conviction of the 
injustice which now exists, and I wish 
to remedy that injustice in a manner 
which would prevent the property being 
taken from those entitled to it and di- 
verted to other and unworthy purposes. 
My voice may be but ‘as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,” but, re- 
collect, that voice was the voice of truth, 
which ultimately prevailed. I hope we 
shall deal with this property upon a 
recognition of the great claims on the 
part of the Roman Catholics to a por- 
tion, on the part of the Presbyterian 
Church to a portion, and on the part of 
the Protestant Church to a portion. It 
is said that the Roman Catholics will 
not accept endowment, and that, there- 
fore, it is unnecessary to consider that 
point. Your Lordships will find an ad- 
mirable answer to that objection in 
Sydney Smith’s works. He recommends 
you to place a certain sum at the dis- 
posal of a Roman Catholic Bishop. If 
it were not accepted it was to be lodged 
at a banker’s in the name of the clergy- 
man, and then, he said, you will see how 
long the self-denying spirit of the clergy- 
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man will allow it to remain uncalled for. 
There is a great deal of truth in that 
humourous illustration. It seems to me 
also that there is a great deal of good 
sense in the proposal of concurrent en- 
dowment—which comes to us recom- 
mended by the opinions of the gravest 
statesmen and the most anxious patriots 
who have considered the subject. They 
all find that that is the system which 
justice requires and true policy recom- 
mends; and I think, also, that itis what 
humanity and wisdom dictate. Now, is 
it too late to try the experiment? Would 
it not be better than to give the money 
to lunatic asylums, which I cannot help 
thinking rather a reproach to Ireland ? 
Has my noble Friend any particular re- 
gard for nurses, and their relation to the 
family ; for that is another object of the 
Bill? Seriously, my Lords, I ask you 
to consider whether you will not even 
now take the advice of those who have 
counselled us from time to time in this 
matter, and parcel the loaves and fishes 
of the Church in due proportion among 
all who labour in the vineyard—regard- 
ing that vineyard not as your own little 
bit of ground, but as one united field of 
labour for all who minister in it, what- 
ever their religious opinions and what- 
ever their denomination. Ihave thrown 
this out for your consideration, because 
I believe such a system would be wholly 
conformable with justice and good policy. 
I have now only to call attention to the 
extraordinary manner in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government deals with the Church 
regarded as an established religion in 
Ireland. By the second provision of the 
Bill it is enacted that the union between 
the two Churches be dissolved, and that 
the State Church of Ireland, hereinafter 
referred to as the said Church, shall 
cease to be establishedin law. The said 
Church—it runs throughout—is by the 
Bill interpreted to be the Church of Ire- 
land as she existed anterior to the Act 
of Union; and this Church of Ireland 
is to cease to be established in law. 
What will be the result? Her Bishops 
and Archbishops will be deprived of their 
ecclesiastical status, and are to be dis- 
solved. What will happen after that 
operation it is exceedingly difficult to 
say. Dissolved! I can easily enter 
into the feelings of right rev. Prelates 
who have spoken on this subject. The 
relation of the Archbishop to the Church 
in Ireland depends in law upon his re- 
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taining his legal status, and his 
status is that of a corporation. When 
the Archbishop, therefore, is dissoly 
and the Church is disestablished, the 
Archbishop will be one of that mob—J 
speak deferentially—to which the Church 
will be reduced by disestablishment. The 
Archbishop being dissolved—what may 
be the machinery for effecting that pur. 
_ I do not pretend to conjecture—he 
oses legally and ecclesiastically all rela- 


| tion whatever to the Church. His Pr. 


vince is gone also; that is dissolved. He 
and the Province become strangers. His 
relation to his suffragans is dissolved 
also. They may still hob and nob to- 
gether, but ecclesiastically and legally 
they know each other no more. [Earl 
GRanvitLE: Look at Clause 13.] Such 
is the notion which the Government 
have of an Archbishop. He is to be 
dissolved ; he is to be driven out of the 
House of Lords. But, as my noble 
Friend invites me, I turn now to Clause 
13 and I find this— 

“Provided that every present Archbishop, 
Bishop, and Dean of the said Church shall 
during his life enjoy the same title and precedence 
as if this Act had not passed.” 

‘« Title and precedence !”’ Why, we are 
talking about ecclesiastical rights. This 
Bill cannot be understood by the authors 
of it. You permit the most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Armagh) to retain 
the name and with it the rank and pre- 
cedence when he is invited to dinner; 
and so with all the eliminated Bishops. 
And that, says my noble Friend, amounts 
to a saving of ecclesiastical status! Other- 
wise all their ecclesiastical character will 
be gone. The incumbent will lose his 
character as such. The diocesan system 
will come to an end. The parochial sys- 
tem will come to an end. There is no 
spiritual relation that will be at all re- 
cognized between the Archbishop and 
his suffragans, between the Bishop and 
the diocesan clergy, between the incum- 
bent and his parishioners; and no in- 
cumbent can claim the right of perform- 
ing public worship in his own parish. 
My Lords, I now beg your attention to 
another matter. According to the un- 
holy views of the framers of the Bill, 
from and after the 1st of January, 1871, 
unless there be some further enactment, 
no single marriage can be performed in 
Ireland between persons of the Protest- 
ant faith. I hope the Government will 
take this seriously to heart, because I 
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have generally understood that the Irish 
e are given to marriage. As the 

ill stands on this point it seems to open 
up as bad a prospect as when the printers 
. the Bible in former days converted, 
in a most important passage, a negative 
into an affirmative. My Lords, I have 
treated this subject rather jocularly, but, 
in truth, the Bill deserved it. The Go- 
yernment have received my remarks with 

t good humour, but the matter, after 
all, is really a most serious one. Now, 
the theory of the Bill is this—and it de- 
serves all attention — It is intended to 
introduce into Ireland the voluntary 
principle. We have interwoven in our 
institutions and in our social habits the 
notion that the connection of religion 
with the State is right, and that its Es- 
tablishment should not be in any manner 
whatsoever shaken. But we are by this 
measure thrown back on the voluntary 

inciple, and it is sought by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to furnish a new 
constitution for the religion of Ireland 
in this extraordinary manner. Your 
Lordships are aware that both in this 
country and in Ireland there are rules 
of law which prohibit the Convocation 
of the clergy without the license of the 
Crown. The framers of this Bill have 
thought it sufficient to enact by the 19th 
section, that— 

“From and after the passing of this Act there 
shall be repealed and determined any Act of Par- 
liament, law, or custom, whereby the Archbishop, 
Bishops, clergy or laity of the said Church are 
prohibited from holding Assemblies, Synods, or 
Conventions, or electing representatives thereto 
for the purpose of making rules for the well-being 
and ordering of the said Church.” 

Now, the notion with which that sec- 
tion has been introduced into the Bill 
is quite clear. It was supposed that a 
Convocation could be summoned and 
Synods held, and that the Convocation 
and the Synod would be able to frame 
rules for the new Body of the disestab- 
lished Church. Unfortunately, however, 
for this supposition, the Convocation and 
the Synods can only been convened in 
connection with the Established Church. 
It is ultra vires for any Convocation or 
Synod to deal with any but an Estab- 
lished Church — that to which they ap- 
pertain, of which they are a constituent 
part, and to the existence of which their 
own existence is due. Now comes the 
20th section, which contains the words— 
“Subject to any alteration which may be 
made after the said first day of January, 





1871,” which refers not to any alteration 
which may be made by this Convoca- 
tion or these Synods, but to any alteration 
whichmay be made after that date—so 
that the only body which can make any 
alteration is that very Convocation or 
Synod which will die a violent death on 
the Ist of January, 1871. This, I think, 
is a very serious matter and shows the 
importance of our considering the whole 
of the subject. But what follows is still 
worse. The framers of the Bill have 
evoked a Body to make orders and regu- 
lations for the well-being of the Church 
which Body will be laid out and com- 
posed for burial on the Ist of January, 
1871. And what is this Body, I should 
like to know, to do, if it does anything ? 
What is to be the consequence? Why, 
that the present Ecclesiastical Laws of 
Ireland and the present articles, rules, 
doctrines, discipline, and ordinances of 
the old Irish Church shall be deemed 
to be binding on its members for the 
time being, to the same extent and in 
the same manner as if each person had 
mutually contracted and agreed to abide 
by and observe those rules. The framers 
of the Bill imagined, innocently enough, 
that alterations would be made; but 
they did not provide for the case of no 
alterations being made. They cannot be 
—and what is the consequence? That 
the whole of the Church Establishment, 
and all its articles, doctrines, and cere- 
monies, which have just been put an 
end to by law, will be restored again, 
and made to rest upon the basis of con- 
tract. This Bill proposes to remove the 
Church, which is founded upon a rock, 
and to erect it again upon the sands, 
and to make all its hierarchy, doctrines, 
and ceremonies depend upon contract. 
But contract between whom? One of 
the mob—for such it must be considered 
after disestablishment — must contract 
with the others of the mob, and every 
single one of the whole community of 
the Church may for breach of such con- 
tract bring an action against the unfor- 
tunate man. This would be serious 
enough if we were dealing with racing 
or something of that kind ; but we are 
dealing with a Church and its sacra- 
ments—most solemn things—and we are 
proposing to remove the Established 
Church of Ireland from its foundations 
of law, and to re-erect it again upon 
the footing of contract — the fact being 
that to place it upon any such founda- 
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tion would be a mockery. There are 
many other portions of the Bill which, 
although they are not quite so ludicrous, 
still are, in my opinion, open to great 
objection. I do not know of any case 
of powers of so extensive, so unexampled, 
and so outrageous a character as the 
powers that are proposed to be given to 
the Commissioners. Now, it is well- 
known that in difficult cases the Judges 
frequently express thankfulness that 
their decision is not the final one, but 
that it is liable to be examined, and, 
perhaps, corrected, by a higher Court. 
But in this case there is no appeal from 
the Commissioners, except in the two 
cases provided for by the clause in re- 
ference to appeals; while the Commis- 
sioners are to have power to decide all 
questions whatsoever, whether of law or 
fact, which they may deem it necessary 
or expedient to decide. That includes 
every description of dispute that can 
arise; and I repeat that there has as 
yet been no example of such arbitrary 
powers being conferred upon any body 
as will be conferred on the Irish Church 
Commissioners. There are many other 


things that I should have been glad to 
have submitted to your Lordships, but 


I will not weary you further. Though 
I concur in the second reading of the 
Bill, because I look upon it as proposing, 
in the main, a great act of justice, it 
has yet been necessary for me to guard 
that concurrence from all the conse- 
quences that might legitimately arise 
from it by stating explicitly that, though 
I agree to the second reading, there is 
hardly any provision in the Bill that I 
concur in, except that humane provision 
—that benevolent rule—which by some 
accident has crept into the Bill. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, it is a great satisfaction to me, 
after having heard the eloquent address 
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may receive and the best deliberation 
that they can give or have given to the 
subject. I believe that they have, dur. 
ing the course of the last autumn, re. 
ceived that instruction, in a manner no 
doubt not adequate to that which might 
have been afforded to them by my noble 
and learned Friend, if he had addressed 
to them his eloquent expositions on the 
matter; but still they have had the benefit 
of the clear exposition of Mr. Gladstone; 
and, whatever may be the faults of 
Mr. Bright, a want of clearness and of 
making himself understood by the people 
is not one of them. I do also 

with my noble and learned Friend that 
that kind of instruction is far better than 
the demonstrations of which we have 
lately had too much, and which some 
noble Lords have pointed at as the sign 
of a great re-action. And the third point 
in which I wholly agree with my noble 
and learned Friend is this—that I deeply 
regret with him that this measure of 
justice to Ireland should have been so 
long deferred. Accordingly, I am very 
thankful to recollect that exactly twenty 
years ago—in July, 1849—I had the 
satisfaction of supporting, in the House 
of Commons, a Motion for a Committee 
on the Irish Church. I expressed my 
opinion at that time that it should 
be disestablished and disendowed, and 
though believing it then to be, as 
now, impracticable, I also supported 
the system of concurrent endowment of 
the three religious bodies in Ireland. 
It was no fault of the party with which 
I was associated before I left the 
House of Commons that this matter 
was so long delayed. I mention this 
the rather because my noble Friend 
who moved the rejection of this Bill 
warned us carefully to think, and to re- 
flect deeply before we took any step in 
so grave a matter. I can assure 


of my noble and learned Friend (Lord | noble Earl that I have reflected much, 
Westbury), to find in the course of that | however weak my capacity may be for 
address, in which he has denounced the! so doing, and, therefore, I do not ap- 
motive of the Bill, in which he has de-| proach with any consciousness of irre- 
nounced the principle of the Bill, and in| verent haste a subject so large, 80 
which he has denounced nearly every | solemn, and, I agree with my noble 
clause of the Bill, there are still three | Friend in thinking, in some of its aspects 
points on which I can perfectly agree | so awful. I began to consider it some 
with him. The first point is that, like | forty years ago—in 1829; and having 
him, I shall support the second reading. | had my attention directed to it when the 
The second point on which I wholly | Church Temporalities Act and other mea- 
agree with him is that the verdict of the | sures came before the House of Commons, 
ple of England should be a calm ver- | I have found my conviction strengthened 
ict, founded on the instruction they | from month to month, that the only way 
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in which justice can be done on this 
great question is simply by entire dis- 
establishment and disendowment. I 
think it will be a relief to your Lord- 
ships to hear that I shall not follow my 
noble and learned Friend’s example in 
dealing with the clauses of the Bill—not 
that I am unprepared for the observa- 
tions he made. He has stated to you 
some points of law, and has asserted 
them with the confidence he is justly 
entitled to entertain. At the same time, 
I feel equal confidence in the contrary 
yiew that I have formed. But I will not 
now enter into any details of that descrip- 
tion. I would rather approach this Bill 
on those great and general principles 
by which we must be guided on the 
second reading. It is not pleasant, my 
Lords, to find the Bill described as a 
Bill of spoliation, a Bill of sacrilege—for 
all these terms I have heard—as a Bill 
founded on fear, and, as a noble Duke, 
who so lately presided over Ireland (the 
Duke of Abercorn) said to-night—and I 
rejoice to think that he was the only one 
of your Lordships who used that lan- 

as founded on the base notion 
of advancing party ends. I am glad in 
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one sense that that sentiment is now 
cheered ; I deeply grieve for it in an- 
other. I have always found it is not a 
good symptom of our own state of mind 
when we cannot conceive the action of an 

nent to be directed by any but a 

motive. I will say no more on that 
subject, and I hope I shall say nothing 
in the address which I have to make to 
your Lordships that will give any such 
offence as that remark of the noble Duke 
has—I will confessit—most justly given to 
meand all connected with Her Majesty’s 
Government. For, my Lords, I have had 
treasured in my heart for many years the 
sentiment expressed by one of the great 
saints of our English Church—Hooker | 
—that ‘“‘the time will come when one 
word spoken in charity will outweigh 
awhole volume written in disdainful 
sharpness of wit.” I hope I shall ad- 
here, through all I have to say, to this 
determination. Well, I am to con- 
sider is it sacrilegious— this danger- 
ous, this fearful, this iil-timed Bill? 
and, perhaps, I ought to add, as the 
first approach to all these disadvantages, 
that which the right rev. Prelate ascribed 
to it the other night— its ‘“ undying 
hostility to the Protestant religion.” 
(“Hear!”] And that too is cheered! 
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Well, my Lords, I am a Protestant, and 
have always been a Protestant; and I 
am also Catholic, and have always been 
so. I adhere strictly, and have always 
adhered through my life, and I hope I 
shall to the end of it, to those principles 
which induced the great reformers of the 
Church to clear it of those abuses that 
may have accumulated around it. That 
being so, before I approach the general 
question of the principle of the Bill, 
there are one or two difficulties to clear 
away. There are two difficulties in the 
outset which, if well founded, would cer- 
tainly prevent me from adhering for one 
moment to this Bill. One is the allega- 
tion that it is contrary to the Oath of the 
Sovereign. I think I need not dwell on 
that—it has been so fully answered. In 
the first place, it was answered admir- 
ably by my noble Friend the Master of 
the Rolls. It was answered very tersely 
by the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough), by whose eloquence the 
House has been so charmed; and it was 
also answered conclusively by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
who spoke from below the Gangway. I 
really should not have alluded to it fur- 
ther had it not been that the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), who began the debate 
last night, seemed to think that there was 
something in the question—at which I 
was surprised—and that the noble Lord 
at the table (Lord Redesdale), consistently 
enough, persisted in his original view of 
the matter, and also spoke as if there was 
some difficulty arising from the Scotch 
Act of Union. I will only say of that 
Act, as of all Acts of this kind, that it 
rests on principles admitted by everyone 
—namely, that an oath is simply calling 
God to witness a solemn compact, which 
compact being dissolved by those who 
entered into it the oath has performed 
the whole of its functions. But the 
noble Lord at the table put this ques- 
tion — ‘‘ What do you say to my propo- 
sition, that if I had taken that oath as a 
Member of your Lordships’ House I 
could not possibly vote for this Bill ?” 
To my mind it is an impossible supposi- 
tion, for I do not believe that the Eng- 
glish people would be guilty, as another 
nation has been, of the absurdity of call- 
ing upon the Legislature to take any 
such oath. How far the oaths taken by 
the French Legislature were successful 
in meeting the difficulties they were in- 
tended to deal with I leave to those who 
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are acquainted with the history of that | myself further with these two diffiey]. 


country to determine; but, as re 8 
myself, I say that it is impossible that I 
should ever take an oath against legis- 
lative action, and as regards the English 
nation, it is impossible that they should 
have devised it. Therefore no fresh 
difficulty is presented to my mind by the 
noble Lord’s asking me such a ques- 
tion. Further, we are told—and this 
is another difficulty which would have 
presented itself to my mind as insuper- 
able—that we are committing sacrilege 
in dealing at all with the funds at the 
present moment devoted to what is called 
the National Church in Ireland. That 
subject was also admirably dealt with by 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of St. 
David's), who spoke with such grave and 
statesmanlike wisdom in the course of 
this debate, and who illustrated the 
int by the example of St. Ambrose. 
ut I think I can rest upon higher au- 
thority even than that. We are about 
to take that which has been devoted 
hitherto to teaching the religion of our 
Saviour. We would willingly—at least 
I would willingly—have it devoted, if it 
were practicable, to the teaching of that 
faith to the whole of the Irish people; 
but we find itimpossible. And are there 
not other uses without committing sacri- 
lege to which it may be devoted? There 
was One who was eyes to the blind, and 
feet to the lame ; who went about healing 
the sick, and curing those who were 
paralytic, and restoring to their right 
reason those whose minds were dis- 
tracted—and here I must remark that 
there has been an attempt to raise a 
foolish laugh because it is proposed to 
devote the funds to some of the like 
purposes—would He have regarded such 
uses as those to which we propose to 
apply this money as sacrilegious? Are 
we not following His example and 
treading in His footsteps in so applyin 
funds which cannot be directly aie 


to the purposes for which they were first 


intended? The noble Duke who spoke 
from the Benches above me (the Duke 
of Rutland), and one or two other noble 
Lords, have condemned in very strong 
language our desire to appropriate this 
property to holy, and good, and cha- 
ritable purposes, under the allegation 
that it was devoted to God; in other 
words, they say it is ‘‘ Corban ’’—that has 
been said and has been answered long 
since ; and I think that I need not trouble 
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ties, which it might be supposed had not 
wholly escaped my attention, as, in 
they were brought under my notice 
years ago. We next come to the question 
of the Treaty of Union, on which, to my 
surprise, the noble Earl who commenced 
the debate last night (the Earl of Derby) 
insisted, and which was previously more 
fully expounded by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) who 
usually sits below the noble Earl. He 
said that there was formerly an Irish 
Parliament, and that it was dissolved on 
the faith of the Act of Union, and that 
that document contained clauses that 
were to be for ever binding upon us, 
The noble and learned Lord went on 
to say that that Parliament being de. 
ceased it was like a testator—for this 
was the very image the noble and 
learned Lord used — who had be- 
queathed property on conditions, and 
by whom you could no longer be re- 
leased, since he was dead, and that 
therefore you must be bound for ever by 
the conditions which he had imposed by 
his will. Now, I, for one, do not regret 
the decease of that testator. I think that 
as regards the Irish Parliament, if we 
did not reflect a little sometimes on some 
of the modes by which its end was 
brought about, we might say that— 
“ Nothing in its life 
Became it like the leaving it.” 

The Irish Parliament, no doubt, profes- 
sed to be a National Parliament; but 
in point of fact it was just as much a 
National Parliament as the Church of 
Ireland is a National Church. Indeed, 
I think you cannot say that there can 
be—at all events out of Ireland—a 
National Church which is not the 
Church of the nation. That ques- 
tion of the Oath and that question of 
the Treaty both depend upon the same 
fallacy. They depend upon the fallacy 
of its being possible, under any circum- 
stances, to bind future generations of 
men to a certain course of policy simply 
by the use of those two words “ for 
ever.” The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) exposed that fallacy 
completely, and I will therefore not enter 
further into it, but will content myself 
by merely adding that these words “ for 
ever” are very vain and presumptuous 
words to apply to any construction of 
man, whether material or moral. They 
are not words for man’s use. They are 
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than presumptuous — they are 
holish, ol they mislead those who 
ean be misled ; they entangle those who 
can be entangled by such cobwebs; and 
they prevent those reforms by which 
alone there is the slightest chance of 
anything in this world approximating to 
duration. The moment you cease to ad- 
vance and say—‘‘ Here we will stand for 
ever,” from that moment you begin to 
decay and to advance fast towards your 
min. Those who trust in the words 
“for ever,”’ and who forbear, from timid 
superstition, to march on in the path of 
improvement which indicates the life 
of nations and individuals, will find 
that there are two other words more sad 
which have composed the Hie jacet of 
many a noble institution—the words 
“too late.’ Well, having got rid of 
these difficulties, such as they are, let 
us approach the Bill itself. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill undoubtedly is, that 
property which was intended not for a 
single portion of the community alone, 
but for the whole, and which was in- 
tended always and at all times—though 
the original mode of attaining the object 
we must now regard as very absurd— 
for the general education and instruc- 
tion in religion of the whole people of 
Ireland, and for the general administra- 
tion to them of that ‘which constitutes 
the comfort of those who belong to the 
Church, shall be taken from those few 
who now possess it. That was the intent 
from the beginning. I do not pause to 
inquire vases the Synod of Cashel de- 
cided anything about tithes, nor into 
any other subject connected with the 
origin of these funds. Whatever their 
origin, they were intended to be appro- 
— for the benefit, not of the few, 
ut of the many. I have a witness to 
call with reference to this being a reason- 
able construction of the Acts relating to 
the Irish Church—a witness who is 
usually spoken of with a reverence in 
which I fully share—I mean Bishop 
Berkeley, who in his Querist puts these 
two questions— 

“Ts it well to apply to the benefit of the few 
that which was intended for the benefit of the 
many? ... Isit well to attempt to convert a nation 
without understanding the language in which they 
are to be addressed ?” 

He, like most of those who have been con- 
versant with the subject, concluded that 
it never was nor could have been the in- 
tention to apply to a small section of the 





people those endowments upon which 
reliance was to be placed for the ad- 
vancement in true religion of the whole. 
But this difficulty arose. You find that 
the Church Catholic in England reformed 
itself. It reformed itself, and admitted 
by common consent that process of re- 
formation which ended in its separation 
from the Church of Rome; but that was 
not so much an act of our withdrawing 
from Rome as an act of Rome choosing 
to withdraw from us. That was the 
course of things in the Church of Eng- 
land. But in the Church in Ireland this 
never was the case. The Church in Ire- 
land never accepted the Reformation ; 
and on this point I differ entirely as to 
matter of fact from my noble and learned 
Friend who last addressed your Lord- 
ships. It had forced upon it a course of 
reformation which it never would adopt 
and which it never could be compelled 
to adopt. But mark the inference I 
draw from the strange course of compul- 
sion which was followed. I maintain 
that every tyrannical act of Henry VIII. 
and of Elizabeth was founded upon this 
assumption—that the Church was and 
ought to be the Church of the nation, 
and that the nation ought, by at once 
adopting the form of worship which the 
Sovereign and the Parliament forced 
upon them, to introduce those changes 
which they themselves were indisposed 
to make. So much was that the case 
that the Acts of Parliament proceeded 
upon the principle of punishing by fine 
and imprisonment those who did not at- 
tend on the ministrations of the Church. 
It was therefore intended that the whole 
nation should be instructed, and it was 
intended, also, to bring them all to one 
mind by fines and imprisonment. It was 
hoped that, by the adoption of this course, 
all the nation would have the benefit of 
these endowments. Indeed, Henry VIII. 
passed his enactments for this specific 
purpose. Finding that he could not pos- 
sibly get his measures passed through 
the medium of Archbishop Browne, of 
Dublin, who was his agent in Ireland, 
because the proctors of the clergy in Ire- 
land had the privilege—which the proc- 
tors of the English clergy never posses- 
sed—of sitting and voting in the House 
of Commons, it was found absolutely 
necessary, in order to carry these mea- 
sures into effect, that the free voice of the 
clergy should be stopped, and accord- 
ingly a statute was passed declaring that 
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the proctors had no right of voting. 

ain, the Act of Uniformity was in- 
tended for the whole nation. But it was 
absurd to suppose that the Irish could 
be converted trom their errors through 
the medium of pastors who were igno- 
rant of the native language, and a clause 
was actually inserted in the Act direct- 
ing that, in places where the people 
did not understand English, the services 
of the Church should be performed in 
Latin. I only mention this again to show 
that it was intended that the Church 
should be the Church of the people, and 
not the Church of a small minority. 
If I had spoken earlier in the debate I 
could have given you reports of Arch- 
bishops and Secretaries, continued from 
century to century down to the time of 
Queen Anne, as to the state and condi- 
tion of the Irish Church and the conse- 
quences of that mode of proceeding. 
Nothing could be more frightful, from 
beginning to end, than the conduct which 
the English clergy, I am ashamed to say, 
took part in almost down to the time of 
the Union—although there was a visible 
improvement after the Revolution. Sir 
Henry Sydney reports to Queen Eliza- 
beth that there was one diocese contain- 


ing 218 churches, 100 of which were ap- 
propriated to secular uses, and those 
were not for the general benefit; that 
in the whole diocese there was not a 
single clergyman, but only what he was 
— to call ‘‘seven sorry curates.” 


o things went on. The churches were 
utterly neglected, and, from time to time, 
fell into ruin. A Bishop of one diocese, 
who was also dean of Norwich, had 
never even seen the country; another, 
who was Bishop of Kilmore and Killala, 
two of the richest Irish sees, was also 
rector of Trim; and Sir John Davis, 
the Attorney General of that day, said— 
‘there was not a sound heard of sermon 
or service throughout the two dioceses.” 
That was the way in which the Irish 
were to be converted and persuaded, 
and, according to my noble and learned 
Friend, to be brought to acquiesce in the 
religion which it was thus attempted to 
force upon them. There can be no 
parallel found to this, except the atro- 
cious Penal Laws with which it was again 
attempted to force the population of Ire- 
land to acquiesce in the Reformation ; 
those laws as to which even the right 
rev. Prelate who addressed your Lord- 
ships with so much eloquence the other 
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evening said he was almost prepared 
adopt the word ‘‘infernal’’ at baken 
applied to them; those laws by which a 
Roman Catholic was prohibited from ex- 
ercising the profession of barrister or go- 
licitor; by which a Roman Catholic father 
was reduced to the position of a tenant 
for life of the property of which he was the 
owner until his Protestant son came of 
age; and by which a younger son could 
deprive his elder brother of his estate by 
becoming a Protestant ; those frightful 
laws were all the result of this vain at- 
tempt to force and coerce the people to 
adopt a religion to which the majority 
steadfastly remained adverse. But these 
scandalous laws were also an attempt at 
Protestant ascendancy, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, I believe, was fully justified in 
attributing their origin to a desire to 
uphold and maintain this ascendancy. 
Any person who examines fairly the 
history of Ireland cannot fail to come to 
that conclusion. It was said, I think, 
by the right rev. Prelate, that the Church 
and the clergy of Ireland were very 
tolerant in themselves, but were com- 
pelled by England to adopt these laws; 
and the noble Marquess who spoke from 
the other end of the House (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) said something to 
the same effect when he referred to 
Poyning’s Act, and said that the Irish 
Parliament were compelled by the Eng- 
lish to adopt those proceedings. But, 
my Lords, I am sorry to say that a table 
has been published in a pamphlet (Dr. 
Brady’s) which gives you an account of 
every meeting of the Irish House of Peers 
from the Revolution to the Union—and 
it was during that time that these abomi- 
nable laws were passed. The table tells 
us when the Spiritual Peers were in a 
majority, and this was frequently the 
case, and in no instance were they ever 
less than one-third of the Peers present. 
I am sorry, therefore, I cannot admit 
that the Church of Ireland did not take 
part in these proceedings. I promised 
that I would not enter into any historical 
details that would weary the House, but 
there is one passage which I wish to read 
to the House, because it contains senti- 
ments worthy of the man who uttered 
them. Archbishop King, in a charge 
which he delivered to his clergy, in 1720, 
says— 

“If one would observe the state of religion in 
this kingdom in our own time—that is, since the 
restoration of the Royal Family—perhaps it will 
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appear that the Church never gained more true 
friends than when the civil power gave her 

and worship the least encouragement, 
nor lost more the affections and hearts of her 


people than when seeming most encouraged.” 


And I believe that that is the true ex- 

ition of all the evil which has re- 
sulted from an attempt to force and en- 
courage, by State protection, the religion 
of the minority, and to assert thereby a 
supremacy which never could have been 
asserted without the aid of the State; 
and the loss of which aid, which, 
when the State has been least inclined 
to foster and encourage it, has en- 
abled the Church to win the hearts and 
affections of the people. I should be 
most sorry, undoubtedly, to say that at 
this day the clergymen of Ireland are 
all men of the stamp and character of 
those I have described as existing at 
the earlier periods of the Church. On 
the contrary, I think they have acted in 
the noblest manner, and that they have 
endeavoured, after centuries of misrule 
and oppression, to secure for themselves 
a place in the hearts of the people. But 
they have been very late in beginning. 
Iam old enough to remember the time 
when Irish Deans and Bishops were 
more likely to be met with at Bath and 
Cheltenham than in Ireland. It is only 
within the last forty years that any 
serious change has taken place. And 
now, my Lords, I maintain that if this 
Bill is accepted in the spirit in which 
Isay it was framed, then I do see a 
new epoch for the Church—a time in 
which she may really venture to hope 
tomake some conquest over that mass 
of what we regard as Roman Catholic 
error, which she has failed to do during 
the long period she has been supported by 
the State. And thus I come to the ques- 
tion whether the Church has a right to 
continuance in respect of the work she 
hasdone? I have, I hope, proved that 
in respect of these endowments it was the 
intention that the nation should be in- 
structed. Has that duty been done? 
Has she not in this failed utterly? Has 
the Protestant proportion to the popula- 
tion increased during the last three cen- 
turies? Scarcely a whit. We have 
heard from one right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Tuam) of the progress made 
m certain parts of his diocese. But this 
argument can be used in reference to all 
countries. Has the general character, 
however, been changed one jot? You 
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have still only 700,000 Episcopalians 
in a population of 4,500,000. But surely 
this was not the purpose for which the 
Church was established, and surely, 
therefore, her purpose has not been ful- 
filled. Itis, however, said—‘ You pro- 
pose to destroy the Church—which I 
contend cannot be destroyed by any 
human means—to ruin the Protestant 
religion. You have an undying hos- 
tility to it. That is manifested in every 
page of the Bill; by your leaving us to 
our own resources, at the end of thirteen 
or fourteen years, and calling on us to 
do what is done in every colony of the 
British Empire.”’ I have been dismayed 
—I can say nothing less, being a man 
earnestly devoted to the Church—I have 
been dismayed at hearing several of the 
right rev. Prelates saying—‘‘ The Church 
is lost if you disestablish it. We can- 
not compete with Rome. See all her 
advantages; see what influence she has 
over the people. We cannot attain 
that.” It is miserable—is it not—to 
hear that said? IfI believed it I could 
only reply—‘‘ If the Church of England, 
as established in Ireland, has become so 
degenerate by this fostering and protec- 
tion—as it is called, but which is simply 
destruction—the more heartily do I con- 
cur in this measure.’ We heard no- 
thing of that kind from the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Lichfield) who 
preceded my noble and learned Friend. 
Look at what he has done in his see! 
See how his own colonial bishopric has 
branched out; see all that has been 
accomplished by his energy and zeal. 
I wish, with all my heart, that he 
were to be at the head of the Church 
Body which is to be formed in Ireland, 
and, knowing his energy, I have little 
doubt of what the result would be. It 
is my delight and my joy, with regard to 
the Church of England, that her words 
are heard in all lands—that her words 
have gone out to the end of the world. 
We have heard of the boast which used 
to be made by the monarchs of Spain 
—that the sun never set on their domi- 
nions. Queen Victoria has a still higher 
glory, for there is not one hour of the 
twenty-four in which the Lord’s Prayer 
is not offered up in the English tongue 
on some part of the globe. Has that 


‘been done by Establishments—has that 


been done by endowments? I was 
grieved, my Lords, to perceive that the 
most rev. Primate, who delivered so ad- 
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mirable an address on the first night of 
the debate, seemed to share to some ex- 
tent in this despair. Surely when he 
spoke of the voluntary system as being 
every where a failure, he must have for- 
tten what has been done by himself and 

is predecessor, through voluntary contri- 
butions, for the erection of churches and 
increase of spiritual instruction through- 
out this metropolis. They, by voluntary 
exertions, raised sums of vast magnitude 
and erected many churches. I know 
other Prelates who have done the same. 
The voluntary system in connection with 
the Established Church of England has 
sent Bishops to every quarter of the 
world. It has sent forty or fifty Bishops 
to the colonies; it has erected very 
many churches and numerous schools. 
Everywhere at home and abroad she 
has enlarged her bounds. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) told us last 
night that the Roman Catholic priest 
forced contributions out of the laity by 
iritual force, and that therefore the 
testant minister could not cope with 
him. What a way of talking that is! 
Some may regard the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic as a machine, but I look upon 
him as a man, and I say that, if 


the priest is able to do what the noble 
Earl says, the people must of their own 


will submit to it. If the priest can raise 
these funds without an Establishment, is 
it not a shame for us of the Reformed 
Church to say—‘‘ We have been sus- 
tained by State funds for 300 years; but 
leave us unsupported, and in a very short 
time you will find that we are not able 
to do what the Roman Catholic priests 
do—sustain and uphold our position ?”’ 
My Lords, I do not believe in such a re- 
sult. Ido not believe that our Church 
depends upon any endowment; and Ido 
believe that the provisions contained in 
the Bill will be found amply sufficient to 
enable the Church to continue her work 
of great usefulness; but I also believe 
that the success of a Church in any 
quarter of the world must depend on the 
activity, energy, and zeal of its ministers. 
A Church which retained its hold upon 
the affections of its ple might in- 
deed be disestablished and disendowed 
—but its destruction cannot be accom- 
plished in any other way than by losing 
those affections. The question has been 
raised how far we have any right to 
deal with the funds of the Irish Church 
in the way proposed—namely, by hand- 
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ing them over for charitable 

Now, my Lords, if you find pro 
given for the religious instruction of 
a nation, but that the nation cannot 
agree as to the mode in which that in. 
struction is to be given, you must take 
some means of disposing of that 
perty for purposes as nearly as bl 
set span. that for which it wenenieh 
nally intended. I believe that 

sition is just beyond dispute. But then 
it is said—‘‘ You not on risk the Es. 
tablishment in England, but you risk the 
institutions of property altogether.” [ 
do not see how such a position can be 
seriously maintained. The right rey, 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) 
said that property was no doubt different 
when held by individuals from what it 
was when held by corporations. So far 
I am thankful to him for having made 
that admission ; but it is no more thanT 
had a right to expect from the logical 
manner in which he conducted his . 
ment. I do not, however, find that 
admission was made, on a former oc- 
casion, by my noble and learned Friend 
who sits on my left (Lord Cairns). He 
said— 

“ Thus, my Lords, this property is given toa 
corporation sole, not to the whole Church as a 
body, but to the individual corporations formed of 
the Archbishops, the Bishops, clergy, and deans 
and chapters; and,” he added, “‘ when James I, 
made a grant of the glebes of Ulster, it was to the 
incumbent and his successors in free alms—that 
is, subject to certain duties to be performed ; and 
the tenure is the same as that by which your 
Lordships hold your estates, namely, that of fee- 
simple.” 

No doubt that is the case in a certain 
sense ; so far as both are tenures sanc- 
tioned by the law. But if the noble Lord 
meant by that statement that your Lord- 
ships hold your estates on exactly the 
same tenure as the glebes of Ulster are 
held, I differ from him entirely ; because 
the latter are held subject to the perfor- 
mance of certain duties which, if not 
performed, would become the subject of 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
while your Lordships hold your estates 
under no such conditions. But further 
than that, the Ulster glebes are corporate 
property in the sense in which Hallam 
uses that term. In drawing a distinction 
between the Constitutional Law and the 
Municipal Law, and in considering this 

uestion as a question of Constitutional 

w, he says that, — corporate 
property is held by exactly the same 
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title as that of individuals, yet the dif- 
ference in dealing with it is this—that 
by long habit men have acquired not 
only the right to transmit to their descend- 
ants the property which they possess, 
but the further right of transmitting it 
by will; while a corporation has no such 
rights ; it continually exists for the pur- 
poses for which it was formed, and when 
these purposes cease the corporation 
legitimately comes to an end. That is 
Mr. Hallam’s doctrine, and I accede to 
it fully. I admit that there is a line 
tacked to the end of that paragraph, 
which has been quoted against the view 
of the Government, and as limiting the 
application of what I have read to cor- 
porate property to which there is no 
expectation of succession, and as there- 
fore taking the case of the curates of the 
Irish Establishment out of the question. 
The general principle, however, is clear, 
and every constitutional lawyer will tell 
you that you are at liberty to deal with 
corporate property upon a very different 
footing from that upon which you can 
deal with private property. And even 
under ordinary law the same difference 
arises between the two classes of pro- 

rty. Thus, if you find any property 

evoted to a charitable use, and the pur- 


pose of that use cannot be fulfilled, whe- 
ther by original defect in the grant or 
from the expiration of time, so that the 
uses have come to an end, in either case 
the Court of Chancery has power to deal 


with the property. And very strangely 
it has dealt with it. In Lord Hardwicke’s 
time, a Jewish testator disposed of his 
property for the education of Jewish 
children, and that being an unlawful 
use, Lord Hardwicke devoted it to the 
— of a foundling hospital. But in 

arliament we rise higher than the Court 
of Chancery in this matter. We come 
here to enact a measure which is required 
by the great exigencies of the whole 
country, and it will not do to tell us that 
if we were in the Court of Chancery we 
should be met with the remark that we 
have still 700,000 members of the cor- 
poration left, and that, therefore, we 
must go on applying the property as 
before. Ifthat view were to be admitted, 
it would not much matter, as was ob- 
served by the right rev. Prelate, who felt 
how impossible it would be to maintain 
the position, whether the number of 
beneficiaries was 700,000, 700, or seventy. 
It is impossible that such a proposition 
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could be supported for a moment in such 
a case as the present. When you come 
to aclass of property inadequately effect- 
ing the purposes for which it is intended, 
the Legislature has, on every occasion, 
dealt with it. I will venture, my Lords, 
to answer the question which the noble 
Lord (Lord Redesdale) put to us in the 
early part of the discussion—namely, 
what instances could be given of any 
Parliamentary dealing with corporate 
property. Now, my Lords, I will not go 
back to the reign of Henry VIIL., be- 
cause I do not much admire the way in 
which that Sovereign dealt with corpo- 
rate property; and, besides, if we come 
to treat of tithes, the taking of which 
the same noble Lord specially referred 
to as sacrilege, quoting the ae 
Malachi for his purpose, I am afraid 
there are many of your Lordships 
who take a beneficial interest in pro- 
perty which formerly came under that 

enomination. My ancestors do not 
mount up to that period of time which 
would enable me to partake of the 
bounty of that Monarch, but I believe 
there are many noble Lords now in this 
House who still enjoy the fruits of his 
liberality. But, my Lord, without going 
so far back into history, I may say, in 
the first place, that Parliament has dealt, 
and dealt very largely, with the Univer- 
sities. You have applied their property 
in a very different way from what was 
its original destination. You have dealt 
with ecclesiastical property, and you 
have dealt with it very largely, handing 
over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
large masses of property which were for- 
merly held by the deans and chapters. 
And you have done more than that, for 
you have applied to Lancashire and to 
Yorkshire funds of which the districts 
where these deans and canons resided, 
including Westminster, formerly had the 
sole benefit. What have you done in 
the case of the municipal corporations ? 
Why, until the Municipal Corporations 
Act was passed, every corporation was 
at liberty to deal with its property as 
it pleased, provided it did not actually 
put it into the pockets of the individual 
corporations. By some it was spent in 
dinners ; the Liverpool Corporation ap- 
plied large sums in payment of the 
clergy, which was a much better use of 
it. You passed the Corporations Act, 
and by it you prevented them from deal- 
ing with their own property. The 
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agen Corporation, anticipating what 
would happen, endeavo to make 
away with £180,000 of their property in 
endowing churches in Liverpool; but 
this was contrary to the provisions of 
the Act, and though the Act was not 
in force, but only in contemplation when 
that was done, such an employment 
of the money, which might have been 
made without question if the Corpora- 
tions Act had not been in progress, 
was held to be a fraud upon the Act, 
and they were compelled to refund. 
Property, therefore, which they might 
have dealt with only a week before was 
taken from them and applied to a differ- 
ent, but still very useful purpose. Now, 
what do we do in this case? By the 
measure now under consideration we 
take away from the particular body pro- 
perty which is corporation property, and 
we do not put it into any persons’ 
pockets whatever, but we apply it to 
useful general purposes, and to purposes 
which the public will accept, instead of 
those to which, unfortunately, they can- 
not be prevailed upon to consent. I 
apprehend, under that state of circum- 
stances, that I have shown the Bill to be 
a just Bill, and being just, that it is also 


politic—assuming that it is desired; for 
a just thing may be impolitic if you can- 
not get the feeling of mankind to go 


with you. The only remaining point, 
then, is this—Is the verdict of the coun- 
try in favour of this Bill? If there be 
one thing more surprising than another, 
it is the various attempts which have 
been made to negative that verdict ; and 
yet I think there is hardly any question 
less capable of being argued as to dises- 
tablishment primarily, still less as to 
disendowment. Why, at the time of 
the General Election the country was 
keenly alive to all that had been going 
on in the late Parliament with reference 
to the Suspensory Bill ; its attention was 
directed to all the arguments that had 
been adduced on one side and on the 
other, and the people having been lately 
intrusted with an extended franchise 
were all the more likely to be alive to 
their newly acquired power, especially 
when it was said, both in this House 
and in the other—‘‘ We have referred 
this subject to the verdict of the country, 
and by that we will abide.” By that 
declaration we, upon this side of the 
House, certainly understood that noble 
Lords opposite would be bound; but we 
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are now told that what was meant wag 
—‘‘Tf the verdict is against us, we shall 
resign and cease to be Ministers.” Of 
course when that statement is made we 
cannot do otherwise than accept the 
view which is put before us. But the 
statement, I think, must really have 
meant more than noble Lords at present 
are disposed to imagine. To say that 
you will go to the country upon certain 
propositions ; to discuss them in Parlia- 
ment, upon the hustings, and at publie 
meetings ; to instruct your constituents 
in every way with regard to them ;—and 
then when you are returned, with a 
large majority against you, to assert 
that you simply expressed your willing- 
ness to resign, is, it seems to me, placing 
a limited construction upon the terms 
which you yourselves employed. As to 
disestablishment, it has been admitted 
by almost every speaker that the coun- 
try pronounced fully upon that point. 
One word as to disendowment. The 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) of whom I have already 
spoken, does conceive that the verdict 
pronounced was only partial—that the 
question of glebe lands and others 
was not considered by the country. 
All these hereafter will form the sub- 
ject of discussion; but as to the great 
and general question, whether it is right 
that this Church property should be 
longer applied to its present limited 
uses, instead of for the benefit of the 
whole country, he admitted distinctly 
that the national verdict had been fully 
and clearly pronounced—that is to say, 
upon the proposition of disendowment. 
If that be so, what have we to bring for- 
ward in support of the second reading 
of the Bill. e have first the existence 
of injustice which cannot be denied ; we 
have next the verdict of the country 
in favour of the course that we pro- 
posed ; being, therefore, both just and 
desired by the people, the measure is 
also politic. A question might arise—I 
simply glance at it—assuming the mea- 
sure to be as I have described, how far 
it is right and proper that it should be 
brought forward at this time, and wh 

it should have been so long delayed. 
It has been delayed because of the diffi- 
culty of getting the people of Ireland, 
or the great majority of them, to agree 
upon the mode of disposing of the pro- 
ceeds. The last and only remaining 
point, and the question now before your 
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lordships, is this—whether or not you 
will assent to the second reading. I told 
you I would not say a word upon the 
clauses. I do not think it reasonable 
that the House should be wearied with 
the discussion of clauses, except so far 
as may be necessary to indicate those 
clauses, which by providing for dis- 
establishment and disendowment em- 
body the whole principle of the Bill. 
It then remains for you to say whe- 
ther — the country having thus pro- 
nounced its verdict, and this Bill hav- 
ing been sent up to you by a majority 
larger, I believe, than ever supported 
so vast a change—you will or will not 
give to it that calm consideration and 
revision which a discusssion of the 
clauses will enable you to do, or whe- 
ther you will—almost I must add, con- 
temptuously—reject the measure? I do 
not believe that you will contemptuously 
reject it. But I did not hear from the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) what 
from his great experience in political 
matters and the position he has so fre- 
quently held at the head of the Govern- 
ment, I should especially like to have 
heard—what it is that he would propose 


todo if he were still holding the helm, 
what he would propose to do with re- 


ference to the Irish Church and to the 
future after this Bill shall have been 
rejected? Does he suppose that the 
Church can stand in its present position ? 
I hold not; first, because of the ap- 

intment of the Royal Commission of 

quiry ; and next, because of the dis- 
tinct declaration of the present Viceroy 
of India in favour of the process of 
levelling up. It seems, therefore, that 
he would not have left matters as they 
are. But if a change is to come, surely 
that is a sufficient reason for reading the 
Bill a second time, whatever view the 
House may be disposed to take of the 
clauses. I assume also that the noble 
Earl would not be prepared to recom- 
mend the rejection of a Bin supported by 
so large a majority ‘‘ elsewhere,” unless 
he knew the course which he would be 
prepared to follow in the event of its 
rejection. I heard not a word from him 
on that point; I heard very little in- 
deed from anybody of what was to be 
done if the Bill were thrown out. I 
should be very glad to be informed 
ay that point; and, further, I should 
ike to know what noble Lords imagine 
would be the effect of throwing out the 
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Bill without any such declaration as to 
the future. I hope that your Lordships 
will agree to the second reading. I am 
certain you will not be influenced by 
fear or intimidation—but I will not talk 
of that—I think, indeed, we have had 
rather too much talk of it already. You 
will neither be coerced by fear to do 
that which you choose not to do, nor, 
as has been already said, will you be 
actuated by the scarcely less base fear 
of being thought afraid. But there are 
certain kinds of fear which may in- 
fluence you, and justly influence you, 
as I believe they will do, in the con- 
sideration of this question. You will, I 
am sure, fear to do a discourtesy; you 
will fear to affront without any object 
except to affront ; you will fear to com- 
mit injustice, which you may do if, 
having no definite policy, you will not 
consider the provisions of a Bill which 
at least attempts a policy. And there- 
fore I hope that, under the influence of 
those feelings, your Lordships will be 
induced to give this measure a second 
reading, and, that once being done, that 
you will come to consider its clauses 
deliberately and calmly in Committee, 
and that with such Amendments and 
improvements as in your wisdom you 
may introduce, you will be able to pro- 
duce a Bill which will be satisfactory in 
this respect at least—that it will show 
to all concerned in it that all parties in 
the State desire to bring about a better 
feeling and a — union in a dis- 
tracted country. You heard, my Lords, 
a touching narration from the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Lichfield) of 
what occurred to himself in New Zea- 
land, where an Irish Roman Catholic 
offered to a member of the Church of 
England the shelter of his tent, remark- 
ing, after the offer had been accepted, 
‘‘ What would be said if this were seen 
in Ireland?’ The right rev. Prelate 
drew from that a conclusion which, with 
his logical mind, —— to me to be a 
sin, one—namely, that there was no 
harm in Establishment and no heart- 
burning arising from it. The anecdote 
itself seemed to me to supply the answer 
to that. The circumstances occurred in 
New Zealand, where there is no religious 
Establishment, and the remark of the 
man was that nobody would believe it in 
Ireland—a country where there is such 
an Establishment. I trust, my Lords, 
that with the aid of Bishops and clergy 
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of the right rev. Prelate’s own temper 
and spirit in Ireland, after this Bill 
passes, we may attain there the happy 
end that he desires—the end of men of 
different creeds living in peace, in love, 
and in charity together; and I see no- 
thing in thismeasure to prevent, but much 
that is calculated to promote, that result. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, as I ga- 
ther that there is a general desire on 
the part of your Lordships that this 
debate should terminate to-night. I 
feel that, even at the risk of interposing 
between other Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House who may desire to take 
part in the discussion, it would be im- 
proper for me to allow it to close without 
venturing to offer to your Lordships 
some observations on the great question 
which we have to decide. My Lords, 
there are at least two very good reasons 
why I should endeavour to compress, 
within the smallest compass that the 
case admits of, those observations. In 
the first place, my Lords, by your favour 
and forbearance, I was permitted last 
year at great, and I fear inconvenient, 
length to address you on a subject then 
under consideration, which was to a 
great extent cognate to the present. My 
Lords, the second reason is the exhaust- 
ive character of the present debate. The 
noble Earl the President of the Council 
in addressing your Lordships the other 
night said he felt great difficulty in fol- 
lowing a speech such as had been de- 
livered immediately before by the right 
rev. Prelate who presides over the dio- 
cese of Peterborough. Your Lordships 
will remember the effect which that 
speech had on this House—a speech re- 
markable not only for the splendour of 
its eloquence and the brilliancy of its 
thought, but also for the deep and broad 
current of reasoning and reflection which 
under-ran the whole. My Lords, if the 
noble Earl found it difficult to follow that 
speech in the character of a respondent, 
I can also assure your Lordships that 
every person on this side of the House 
who has attempted to follow it and pur- 
sue the same line of argument has felt 
the difficulty which it was natural to 
experience—lest by touching again on 
those topics which the right rev. Prelate 
had touched harm and not benefit might 
be done to his cause. 

My Lords, in order to make the best 
use of the time that remains, I would 
venture, in the first place, to put aside 
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such subjects as have been frequently re- 
ferred to, and on which I propose to detain 
your Lordships for but a few moments, 
I will refer first to the Coronation 
Oath. I have often had occasion to ad- 
dress your Lordships and the other 
House of Parliament on the subject of 
the Irish Church, but upon no occasion 
has any word upon the interpretation of 
the Coronation Oath ever fallen from me, 
My Lords, I should pursue the same 
course at the present time but for one 
consideration—that the arguments which 
have been advanced in relation to that 
Oath necessarily touch feelings and in- 
terests which are not represented in 
either House of Parliament; and I think 
it is the bounden duty of both those who 
support and of those who oppose this 
measure to state frankly and fairly what 
their opinion on that subject is. My 
Lords, much as I dislike this measure, [ 
entirely refuse to base my opposition to 
it upon arguments that do not satisfy 
my own mind. And I have never been 
able to satisfy my mind that the object 
or the meaning of the Coronation Oath 
was such that, if any measure of public 
legislation should be presented to the 
Sovereign by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Sovereign was bound by that 
Oath to refuse assent to the measure. 
And, my Lords, even if there were any 
doubt on that subject, remembering as 
I do that the whole contents of the Oath 
are over-ridden by the preliminary words, 
“to the utmost of my power’—I have 
never been able to see how, under a 
constitutional government, when the 
time has arrived at which, following 
constitutional precedents, the Soverei 
is unable any longer to restrain the 
gre of a measure—I have never 

een able to understand how, with those 
words at the commencement of the Oath, 
the Oath continued any longer to have 
any operation, such as has been con- 
tended for. 

My Lords, I pass from that and come 
to some other ments which have 
been very frequently used in this debate. 
The charges made against the Irish 
Church have been these—that it is a 
badge of conquest—that it does not fulfil 
its mission—that it is a wicked thing, 
because it had taken a great gel 50 or 
200 years ago in the passing of some 
gendl statutes in Ireland. Now, these are 


arguments which ought to be considered; 
but I own they always have appeared to 
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me to bear a very strong resemblance to 
some other arguments which your Lord- 
ships, perhaps, remember were used in 
a fable which is, I think, more frequently 
read by persons less advanced in life 
than your Lordships are. Your Lord- 
ships recollect that when the wolf con- 
ceived the time had arrived for the de- 
struction — perhaps I ~e to say the 
disestablishment — of the lamb, he con- 
ducted his proceedings to that end in a 
highly argumentative manner. He stated 
several reasons why the lamb ought to 
be destroyed. The lamb also took part 
in that discussion; and, as well, as I 
remember, it has generally been con- 
sidered that the lamb had upon all the 
points decidedly the best of the argu- 
ment. But, my Lords, notwithstand- 
ing, the conclusion was a foregone one, 
and the arguments of the lamb were of 
no avail. Now, I own it always appeared 
to me that the three arguments to which 
I have referred were very much like 
ents invented by those who had, 

in the first instance, arrived at the con- 
dusion they sought to attain. Let us 
take the first—the Church is a badge of 
conquest. Now, I want to know what 
conquest. When was Ireland conquered ? 
Was Ireland conquered as a Roman Ca- 
tholic country by England as a Protest- 
ant country? Ireland was conquered 
three centuries and a-half before the 
Reformation. How did it come to be 
conquered ? It was conquered because 
the Pope of that time requested Henry IT. 
to undertake the conquest, to carry, as he 
said, the true Christian faith to those bar- 
barous and unhappy tribes. Accordingly 
the conquest was undertaken and accom- 
plished. What was the result of the 
conquest ? The first introduction of Ro- 
manism into Ireland was the result of 
that conquest. From that time to the 
rmation was Ireland in a state of 
happiness, repose, and harmony among 
all classes of its inhabitants? We know 
exactly the contrary. There was no 
er in the history of Ireland when 
isorders, anarchy, and bloodshed, bitter 
animosity, and hostility prevailed to a 
greater extent. I will simply remind 
u what a Roman Catholic historian 
told us about it. Mr. Moore says— 


“ At the period when all were of one faith, the 
Church of the Government and the Church of 
the people of Ireland were almost as much sepa- 
rated from each other by difference in race, lan- 
guage, political feeling, and even ecclesiastical 
discipline, as they have been at any period since 
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by difference of creed. Disheartening as may be 
some of the conclusions deducible from this fact, 
it clearly shows that the establishment of the 
Reformed Chureh in that kingdom was not the 
first or sole cause of the bitter hostility between 
the two races.” 
That shows clearly that the establish- 
ment of the Reformed Church in that 
kingdom was not the first or sole cause 
of that bitter hostility between the two 
races. Well, my Lords, if the Reformed 
Church in Ireland can in no way be 
said to be a badge of conquest, I ask 
are there no badges of conquest in 
Ireland? Perhaps it might be said 
to be a badge of conquest that Ireland 
is ruled over by the Sovereign of this 
country. It might be said to be a badge 
of conquest that a very large portion of 
the land of Ireland is owned by English- 
men, many of them resident in this 
country. It might be said to be a badge 
of conquest that Ireland is united with 
England in taxation, and that the Le- 
gislature of Ireland sits in England. 
But I want to know, are you going 
to teach the people of Ireland that your 
— is that everything that is a 
adge of conquest is to be removed— 
are you going to enco in their 
minds the view that those other badges, 
which are real, historical, and tangible, 
are pons to be put out of their way? 
Well, then, what is the next argument 
against the Church? The Church has 
failed in its mission. My Lords, we 
have had in these days a favourite 
phrase, which comes, I believe, from 
the oficina of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council — I mean 
‘payment by results.” Now, payment 
by results is a very good thing in the 
matter of education, because I believe 
that a certain amount of care and atten- 
tion on the part of the schoolmaster may 
induce that degree of education in what 
are termed ‘the three R’s” which will 
enable the payment to be made accord- 
ing to results. But, my Lords, I en- 
tirely disavow the principle of payment 
by results when you come to deal with 
a question of the effect of the message of 
religious truth upon the mind and heart 
of man. My noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack has just reminded us 
of one circumstance which, indeed, might 
be held to have had considerable effect 
on the mission, and the results of the mis- 
sion, of the Church in Ireland. He re- 
minded us that one of the earliest Acts 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth was an 
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Act for which the Church of Ireland 
was not responsible, but for which the 
Government of England was responsible. 
That Act provided that, for the spread 
of religious truth, the people of Ireland 
should be taught by the Church in the 
language of England, and if they did 
not understand — if they did not like 
—the language of England, they should 
be taught in the Latin language. 
That was not the act of the Church, 
but of the Government of England, for 
which they were responsible, not the 
Church, and it may well have had a 
considerable effect on the mission of 
the Church both at that time and long 
afterwards. But what is the mission 
of the Church in Ireland? I appre- 
hend that the mission of the Church, es- 
pecially when planted in the midst of 
ignorance and vice is this—to carry the 
message of the truths of Christianity to 
those who will receive it, and to hold it 
forth as a testimony against those who 
decline to receive it. And, that being so, 
I ask, has the mission of the Church in 
Treland failed? The Secretary of State 


referred to the Census in Ireland. I will 
not cite figures upon that point; but I 
will say that I feel surprised that the 


noble Earl, after all that has been said 
in reference to the calculations of Sir 
William Petty, should again refer tothem, 
when Mr. Hallam himself says they are 
so “ prodigiously vague”’ that no reliance 
can be placed on them. I do not place 
much importance on those figures, but, 
taking them for what they are worth, 
what do they amount to ? He says that 
at the remote time of which he is speak- 
ing the number of the Protestant popula- 
tion was 100,000, and of the Roman Ca- 
tholic 1,100,000, being a proportion of 
1 to 11. Assuming these figures to be true 
— which I very much joubt — let us 
compare them with the present state of 
things. At present we find that the 
members of the Church alone are 
700,000, and if that number be multi- 
ae by 11, there would result a popu- 
ation of more than 7,500,000, whereas 
the whole of the population is less than 
6,000,000. Therefore, we find that 
there is a considerable relative increase 
among the Protestants. But, I go further 
than that. The noble Lord referred to 
emigration, and he said that the Roman 
Catholic population had very much de- 
creased by emigration. That is true; 
but if you refer to anyone who has 
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studied the statistics of — tion, an 

who knows the condition of Ireland, = 
will find that emigration has gone on in 
a much greater degree among the Pro- 
testants than among the Roman Catho- 
lics. And for this reason — whenever 
the time arrives that emigration in- 
creases to a great extent, the Protestants, 
having most money and most energy, 
are the first to emigrate, and they emi- 
grate in great numbers. I hold that 
if any person were to bring against the 
Church of England in this country that 
it had failed in its mission, such accusa- 
tion would be without foundation ; but 
I ask you to test the matter by the prin- 
ciple which my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack applies to the case of 
Ireland. You find at the time of the 
Reformation in England that the whole 
of the English people were substantially 
members of the Reformed Church. The 
Reformed Church had everything in its 
favour, it had no prejudices to contend 
with, and the Bible and the Prayer 
Book were in the English tongue; and yet 
now we are obliged to confess that a large 
portion of the population—some say 
one-third and some say one-half—do not 
belong to that Church, but have gone 
off into Dissent. Therefore, we should 
be careful before we adopt the principle 
of penal legislation against the Church 
in Ireland, on the allegation that it has 
failed in its mission. But it is said that, 
at all events, the Church of Ireland has 
done very wicked things because it con- 
curred in those Penal Laws which were 
passed some 200 years ago. My noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack I 
am afraid derived most of his facts 
from a pamphlet which is generally con- 
sidered not very fair or accurate. I 
have not time to examine them now; 
but I will assume that there is some 
foundation for the fact which my noble 
and learned Friend so readily adopted 
against the Irish Church. Now, I want 
to know what is the principle on which 
you are going to deal with the Irish 
Church of the present day? Are you 
going to bring in a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against the Irish Church for 
pains and penalties inflicted by it 200 
years ago? But I go further, and I 
ask, was the Irish Church answerable 
for the Penal Laws? I detest those 
laws as much as any one, but what are 
the facts? In the 100 or 150 years dur- 
ing which those laws were being passed, 
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there was a Pretender to the Throne of 
this Kingdom, and the principle on which 
the penal legislation proceeded was that 
there was sympathy with the Pretender 
on the part of the Roman Catholic body; 
and if you read the history of Ireland, 

a will find that the object of those 
ee was by no means so much for the 

urpose of obtaining—as my noble and 
ed Friend says — conversions to 
Protestantism, as to insure the political 
object of keeping down that organization 
which was supposed to be favourable to 
the claims of the Pretender. Well, but 
more than that, is not really the sub- 
stance of the charge that you make on 
this score against the Irish Church no 


nore than this—that the Irish Church | 


was not, 150 years ago, in advance 
both of England and all the rest of 
the world? Now, it is a very curious 
thing how people change in their opi- 
nions, and how they advance in the 
views that they take of matters of this 
kind. I find that the noble Earl (Earl 
Russell) who addressed us to-night, and 
who also referred to this penal legisla- 
tion, expressed the strongest condemna- 
tion of it, and attributed, I think, some 
blame to the Church for a share in it. 
Well, but I find that the noble Earl 
himself, in the year 1823, in the first 
edition of his work on the Constitution of 
England, when speaking of that penal le- 
gislation, after Seontile what it was, 
says—‘‘Whether the precautions adopted 
by Parliament were wise,’’ hedid not then 
think they were adopted by the Church 
—“T will not decide, but I am clearly 
of opinion that they were just.” The 
noble Earl, however, has grown with the 
age in enlightenment. I have no doubt 
he will forgive me for suggesting it— 
the noble Earl, if he had lived—which I 
am very glad he did not—150 years ago, 
would have been one of the first to act 
along with the Parliament of which he 
mak but, in the years that have 

psed between 1823 and 1865, the noble 
Earl thought that some change ought to 
be made in his view with regard to this 
legislation; and in the edition of his 
book ae in 1865, the passage 
runs thus—‘‘ Whether the precautions 
adopted were wise I do not affirm, but I 
cannot deny that they were the result of 
many injuries.” Now, that is exactly 
the sort of change which lapse of years 
and progress rom . We now look back 
to that penal legislation—and very justly 
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|so—with horror, and we feel that such 
| laws could not possibly be enacted now. 
But is it too much to say that the Irish 
| Church is to be condemned because 150 
' years ago she did know or see that which 
no statesman in Ireland or England 
knew or saw at that time? 
My Lords, passing by these 
ments, I come to the arguments founded 
| on justice and policy; and the first thing 
| necessary is to understand what it is the 
| Bill does which is said to be just and 
| politic. The first question is that of dis- 
establishment. The Bill proposes to do 
that which has never before been done 
'in this country—to sever the Church 
| from the State. That union has been 
maintained in this country since the 
| kingdom was a kingdom—in one form 
‘in Scotland, in another form in England 
|and Ireland. There is no time now to 
| argue at any length the question of 
Establishments ; but, as rather less has 
been said on that subject in the course 
of debate than I think might have been 
desired, I shall venture to express very 
shortly the strong opinion which I en- 
tertain respecting it. It is one of the 
few points on which I cannot altogether 
agree with the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough). My Lords, I 
think the question of disestablishment— 
the severance of the union of Church 
and State—is an extremely important 
question. Of the twoI am not sure that 
it is not quite as important as the ques- 
tion of disendowment. I hold, in the 
first place, that the connection between 
Church and State is a politic thing. I 
believe it is our best security for religious 
freedom. I believe that in a wise pro- 
vision—that the laws of the Church 
should be the laws of the State, and the 
laws of the State should be the laws of the 
Church, consists the only security for a 
minority, for the security is the same— 
the security of the law—which every 
man in the country has with regard to 
his liberty and his property, and that 
security is effected through the medium 
of the supremacy of the Crown, through 
that provision in our Constitution which 
makes the Queen supreme in causes ec- 
clesiastical, and brings directly under 
the decision of Judges appointed by her 
the causes which may arise, and which 
are included within that jurisdiction. I 
mention this now, not for the purpose of 
pursuing the subject, but merely that I 
may advert to an observation made upon 
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it by the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State. He is under the impression that 
the supremacy of the Crown is preserved 
by this Bill. I venture to say that, as 
far as I can understand anything about 
it, that is an entire mistake. The supre- 
macy of the Crown in Ireland is at an 
end if this Bill passes. The noble Earl 
has adopted the view which has become 
fashionable within the last six weeks, 
but never was heard of in the country 
before —that because, forsooth, a civil 
court, through the medium of the execu- 
tion of a trust, may take notice of the 
private regulations of a religious body ; 
therefore, all religious bodies by that cir- 
cumstance, because they may bring their 
causes into a civil court, are under the 
supremacy of the Crown. Now that is 
not the supremacy of the Crown in any 
sense or in any form. The supremacy 
of the Crown is expressed by the phrase 
that the Queen is supreme in causes ec- 
clesiastical as well as civil. The mean- 
ing of that again was not to declare 
the truism that the Queen was supreme 
in causes civil, for no person doubted 
that ; but the object was to declare that 
the Queen was supreme in causes eccle- 
siastical in the same way, and to the same 
extent, as she was supreme in causes 
civil. Thatis the true expression of the 
Queen’s supremacy, and that this supre- 
macy comes to an end with the passing 
of the Bill needs no more to establish it 
than this simple statement—that after 
the passing of the Bill there cannot be 
such a thing in Ireland as a cause ec- 
clesiastical, because the whole ecclesias- 
tical law is swept away. One other ob- 
servation on the same subject. The 
noble Ear! said that in Scotland there is 
no Royal supremacy. That is a play 
upon words. It is quite true that in 
Scotland the ultimate appeal to the Queen 
is not preserved ; but if the noble Earl 
will, at any moment he may find leisure, 
consult the Scotch Act of Parliament 
of 1690, he will find not only the laws, 
but even the doctrines of the Church 
declared on the face of the Act; he 
will find the Church government by 
Kirk Session and Assemblies of that kind 
laid down and provided for in that Act ; 
and the whole of that done by the King 
and Queen at the time, and with the au- 
thority of the Parliament of Scotland. 
There, therefore, just as in this country, 
the laws of the State are the laws of the 
Church, and the laws of the Church are 
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the laws of the State. I will go one step 
further before I leave the question of 
disestablishment. I know it has been 
the fashion to say that those who su 

port the principle of Establishments haye 
ceased to support it upon the ground 
that the Exteblishment maintaity the 
truth. My Lords, that has been repeated 
in the course of this debate. My noble 
and learned Friend the Master of the 
Rolls, I think, said this— “It is the 
principle of all modern statesmen that 
the State is not to lay down that this is 
true and that is false, or to force an 

form of religion upon the people.” With 
a part of that statement I entirely agree. 
It is not the business of the State to en- 
force any form of religion upon the people; 
and I have been somewhat astonished in 
the course of this evening’s debate to hear 
the noble Duke (the e of Argyll) use 
the term that the Established Church 
forced religion upon the people. I be- 
lieve also that it is not necessary for the 
State, or the province of the State, to 
go out of its way to declare other re- 
ligions to be false; but what I do main- 
tain is, that it is the business of the State, 
it is the duty of the State, it is the pri- 
vilege of the State to decide for itself, 
and decide as an Imperial question, 
what form of organization will, in the 
judgment of the State—acting as a whole 
and treating it as an Imperial question— 
be the form which will best convey to 
the people of the State the knowl of 
those great truths of Christianity which 
the majority of the State considers to be 
of inestimable value. And, my Lords, 
I prefer very much what was said by 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Penzance), who observed—‘“‘I believe 
that an Established Church is a great 
national necessity, and is a national ae- 
knowledgmentof a religiousduty.” That 
has been the doctrine always accepted in 
this country, and I venture to enter my 
earnest protest against the views of my 
noble and learned Friend the Masterof the 
Rolls, that modern statesmen have ceased 
to were a a or to hold that doctrine. I 
go astep er, and I ask—If any State 
held a doctrine of that kind, is it possible 
for this country to hold it? My Lords, 
what are our title deeds? What do we 
find in the Declaration of Rights? We 
find the whole foundation of it is that 
this is a Protestant country. What is the 
tenure of the Throne by the Sovereign? 
The succession is limited to those who 
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are Protestants. What is the condi- 
tion upon which the Sovereign holds 
the Throne? It is that the Sovereign 
conforms to and is a member of the 
Church of England. What are the 
forms of the Writs which summon your 
Lordships to this House and the Mem- 
bers of the other House of Parliament? 
The form is this—that Parliament is to 
be assembled ‘‘ for arduous and urgent 
affairs concerning the estate and defence 
of Our United Kingdom and the Church.” 
Is that consistent with the idea that the 
State cannot, as an Imperial question, 
and as a whole decide for itself what 
form of religion is the best? What is 
the meaning of calling the two Estates 
of the Realm into council with reference 
to the affairs of the Church, unless the 
Church is to have the privileges of an 
Establishment ? To mention a subject 
which must be referred to with forbear- 
ance, I want to know the meaning of 
having Prayer offered up in your Lord- 
ships’ House at the commencement of 
Business, when we ask the Supreme 
Being to guide us in our councils to- 
wards the maintenance of the true reli- 
gion ? LLangiter.| I am sorry to ob- 
serve that the noble Lord opposite (the 


Earl of Kimberley) considers this a 


laughing matter. I would ask him whe- 
ther it is a mockery which we intend 
when we use the expressions to which 
I have referred, or whether there is 
really in the eyes of the State such a 
thing as true religion? The objection, 
therefore, to this Bill as to the question 
of disestablishment is, I think, that it 
amounts on the face of it to a declaration 
on the part of the State of the abandon- 
ment of any Church or religion whatso- 
ever, and an expression on the part of the 
_ of that which is equivalent to in- 
elity. 

My Lords, there is one other pe- 
culiarity in the case, when we have to 
deal with Ireland, so far as the question 
of disestablishment is concerned. I ob- 
ject to disestablishment generally on the 
ground of policy and duty; but, in the 
case of Ireland, another ground presents 
itself—a ground which has been very 
much discussed in the course of the de- 
bates on this subject—I mean that which 
1s connected with the Act of Union. 
Into that point I do not intend to enter 
at any length ; but I must say, with the 
most profound respect for those who en- 
tertain a different opinion, that I never 
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believed the Treaty of Union between 
England and Ireland to be different from 
any treaty between any other two coun- 
tries. I know well that such a Treaty 
can be put an end to by the mutual con- 
sent of the contracting parties; but this 
does not exhaust the question. One pro- 
vision of the Act of Union is that the 
maintenance of the Church in Ireland as 
established is an essential and funda- 
mental part of the contract of Union. 
You say, however, that the constituen- 
cies of Ireland and the representatives 
of that country are willing that the Irish 
Church Establishment should be done 
away with, and that there is a cancella- 
tion of that clause of the Treaty. But 
the only way in which you can cancel an 
essential clause of the Treaty is by can- 
celling the whole contract. What I ask 
your Lordships, then, to consider is this 
—though the subject cannot be pursued 
at any length now—whether the conse- 
quence of cancelling that which is an 
essential part of the Treaty of Union is 
not a moral abandonment—I do not 
speak of any technical question of the 
effect of an Act of Parliament—of the 
Act of Union itself. True it may be 
that the constituencies of Ireland are 
perfectly willing to abandon the main- 
tenance of the Church Establishment in 
that country; but have, I would ask, 
the constituencies and people of Ireland 
yet signified their willingness to restore 
the contract of Union, which morally 
comes to an end when you take out of it 
a necessary and fundamental term? Let 
me not be misunderstood. I know well 
that there is in some parts of Ireland an 
agitation on the question of the Union; 
and, if my voice could reach any of those 
who take a view opposed to its continu- 
ance, I should with the greatest earnest- 
ness implore them to abandon such an 
idea. Nothing could, in my opinion, be 
more disastrous for Ireland, for the Pro- 
testants of that country, or for any por- 
tion of its population, than the severance 
of the Union with land. But if you 
introduce the principle that the Treaty 
of Union is to be broken through, and 
that the question of its validity or re- 
affirmance is to depend on the will of 
the Irish people, we ought, I think, to 
be very careful as to bringing about a 
state of thi which arver lead the 

ple of Ireland, not only in those parts 
of the country in which such views 
already prevail, but in those parts of it 
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in which they have never prevailed be- | or made the property of any parish for 
fore—to come to the conclusion that if | the support of religion, but had been 


any portion of the Act of Union is to go, 
they would prefer that the Treaty itself | 
should be dispensed with altogether. 
I now pass from the question of dis- | 
establishment, which, if the view I take 
of it be right, is contrary to policy and to 
duty, and is even a violation of a con- 
tract which may lead to the consequences | 
which I have pointed out. I now come, 
in the next place, to the question of dis- 
endowment; and the first observation I 
would make with respect to it is that what 
this Bill proposes to do is to devote to 
purposes which I may say, without 
seeking to pronounce any panegyric 
upon them, are laudable and proper 
ee if you had only got money to 
apply to them, funds which have 
hitherto been devoted, and exclusively 
devoted, to the teaching of religion. 
The idea which at the outset occurs to 
me in dealing with this point is that 
this is a thing which in this country has 
never been done before. I listened to 
the noble and learned Lord, who, I 
thought was going to cite cases in which 
it had been done; but I heard no such 
cases. I am aware that the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in the reign 
of Henry VIII. has been referred to; 
but that has no analogy whatever to 
what is to be done here. The monas- 
teries were declared to be things which 
ought to be put an end to; and being 
put an end to, the property, whether 
rightly or wrongly I will not now discuss, 
was applied to other purposes. It was 
not a case in which it was said—‘‘ We 
wish the monasteries to go on ; we think 
them the best things in the world; and, 
while taking away their property we, | 
wish them happiness and enjoyment.” 
So far from that, they were pronounced 
by Parliament to have committed faults 
which justified their suppression, and 
being accordingly suppressed, it was im- 
possible that the money could any longer 
e applied to their use. Is there any 
other analogy? As to what was done 
at the Reformation, it is no precedent, 
for the Church itself was then reformed 
by the authority of the State, and the 
property remained in the hands of the 
Church. Is Canada a precedent in 
favour of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment? Why, it is a precedent directly 
against it. There was certain Church 
property which never had been localized 
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held in one general mass, out of which 
from time to time allowances and 
stipends were made to the Protestant 
clergy of Canada. That property was 
dealt with in a way of which we have 
heard. But what was done with pr- 
perty which had been localized and de- 
voted to the purpose of religious teach- 
ing in certain localities? y, as the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) reminded your Lordships, at the 
time the clergy reserves were appro- 
priated to other purposes, those forty. 
seven or fifty rectories which had been 
established by Sir John Colborne when 
he was Governor of Canada, and which 
were on all fours with English incumben- 
cies, were religiously preserved—they 
were never taken away to be applied to 
other purposes, but remained devoted 
to religious teaching in the respective 
parishes. I may refer to one other 
parallel which has been cited. The 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of St. 
David’s) told us a most interesting story 
of St. Ambrose, which for another pur- 
= was also mentioned by my noble 

riend (the Earl of Derby) last night. 
St. Ambrose used the silver vessels of 
the altar for the purpose of ransoming 
slaves. I thought at the time that the 
right rev. Prelate might have adduced 
an instance of greater authority and of a 
higher sanction—the shew-bread, which 
also was part of the furniture of the 
altar, and which was used for the pur- 
pose of supplying those who were hungry. 
But both those were cases in which the 
offerings were taken from the altar 
because, without their being so taken, 
distress, which was imminent, could not 


be averted. What, however, you are 


doing here is stripping the altar for the 
sake of stripping the altar; and then 
when you have stripped it, which you 
do for the mere pleasure of plunder, you 
look about you, forsooth, and see what 
what you can do with the money you 
have acquired in that way. In your 
eS that agony which ac- 
cording to my noble and learned Friend 


has for so many years prevented any 
Government from dealing with the 
Irish Church—that agony of knowing 
what to do with the surplus, you at last 
remember that lunatic asylums and re- 
formatories are excellent things, and you 
decide on giving the money to those m- 
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stitutions. I want to know what right 
you have to do this ? 

My Lords, we have heard a great 
deal of the distinction between pri- 
yate and corporate property. I must beg 
to be allowed to object to the use of 
that term, which, I think, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hallam without sufficient 
consideration, and has since been — 
by many writers. There is said to be a 
distinction between private and corporate 


rty; and it is said that a corpora- | 
tion having no heir, and being the crea- | 


tion of the Legislature, which can put 
an end to it by the same power which 
created it, the property of a corporation 
is something altogether different from 
that of an individual. Now that is not 
avery comfortable doctrine for the Bank 
of England; it is not a very comfort- 
able doctrine for the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, or for the number- 
less corporations throughout the country 
that carry on trade and possess property. 
The truth is it is an entire misap- 
prehension of terms to suppose that 
it carries the argument one inch fur- 
ther to find that you are dealing with 
the property of a corporation and not 


with the agers of individuals. If Mr. 
Hallam 


e right that corporate pro- 

perty is State property, because a cor- 
tion has no heir; then the result 
would be that the benefactions of pri- 
vate donors would fall to the State, as 
well as the other property belonging 
to the corporation. And yet it is ad- 
mitted, even by the present Bill, that 
you cannot touch property which is 
given byfprivate’ donors. ,, But I go fur- 
er. Suppose you say that a distinction 
may be made in the case of such corpo- 
rations as those to which I have re- 
ferred, and that because the Bank of 
England has shareholders, with private 
interests in its shares, it cannot be classed 
with ordinary corporations. Let us, then, 
take the case of an hospital founded by 
some munificent man for the purpose of 
supplying medical aid to a parish, and 
if you like to make the analogy a little 
more complete, for the purpose of sup- 
plying such aid according to the homeo- 
pathic system to persons in the parish 
who liked it. Now if, in the case of the 
Bank of England or the Great Eastern 
Railway, the circumstance that private 


of shares, and if the 


roperty is thereby 
protected, why should 
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of the parishioners, or, at all events, 
of those who like homeopathy, be also 
—— The truth is, it is simply 
eading us into a cloud of bewilderment 
when you talk of the circumstance of 
the Church being a corporation having 
anything to do with the matter. The 
real question is the nature of the pro- 
perty, where it came from, and what 
are the purposes to which it was to be 
applied. And now let me ask your 
Lordships to remember what is that pro- 
erty proposed to be dealt with by this 

ill? We have two kinds of property, 
tithes and glebes, which are quite dif- 
ferent from each other, and open to dif- 
ferent considerations. First of all, I 
will take the case of the tithes. They 
have been called over and over again 
national property. In fact, they are 
no more national property than — I 
will not say, the property of your 
Lordships, but the property of one of 
the corporations to which I alluded just 
now. Let us see what they really are. 
The tithes were never granted by the 
State. They were the offerings and 
oblations in early times of members of 
the Church, who were actuated to make 
these donations by the exhortations of 
the Church, and their own sense of what 
was right; and when the Church be- 
came connected with the State the Church 
said to the State—‘‘ We have been in 
the habit of getting tithes, but as those 
who give them are not very regular in 
their payments, we should like you to 
pass an Act of Parliament in order to 
give a legal sanction to that which all 
the members of the Church have already 
agreed to.”” This is a matter as to which 
there can be no doubt whatever, because 
fortunately we have the Preambles of 
the first Tithe Acts, both for England 
and Ireland. One of these Preambles 
says— 
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“ Whereas divers persons, not regarding their 
duties to Almighty God, have not letted to sub- 
tract and withdraw the lawful and accustomed 
Tythes of Corn, &c.” 


Now, my Lords, the fact is we are a 
little confused in dealing with this sub- 


ject from the circumstances that these 


tithes have been turned into rent-charges. 
Suppose, however, that there had been 
no such conversion. Can your Lord 


Railw ships believe it would be possible if the 
individuals have interests in the shape | old state of things existed for the Legis- 


lature of the country to step in and say— 


not the interests |‘‘The parson shall no longer take the 
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tenth sheaf of corn; our own officer shall 
take it instead, because it is national 
property, and we will use this tenth 
sheaf of corn for any purposes we deem 
fit to apply to it?” Now, does it really 
make any difference because, in order to 
facilitate collection, these tithes have 
been converted into rent-charges? It is 
impossible for a moment to sustain such 
a position. I will give another illustra- 
tion. We have lately been discussing 
the question of church rates in England. 
Those rates amounted, not many years 
ago, to a sum about as large as the whole 
tithe revenue of the Irish Church. The 
church rates were a charge upon land, and 
formed a condition of the succession to 
landed property. But would it have 
been possible for the State in that case 
to come forward and say—‘‘ Those church 
rates cause a great deal of quarrelling ; 
they produce much ill feeling ; we must 
put a stop to their —_ to the 
ne age of the Established Church ; the 

tate will collect them; will use them 
for the service of the State; we will not 
repair the churches, but we will seize 
on these £400,000 or £500,000 a year, 
and apply them to the p ses of the 
public Tedteon My Lords, I do 


not deny that this is public property ; but 


there is a great difference between na- 
tional property and public property. As 
public property, coupled with a trust in 
which there is a duty to be performed, I 
quite Fo that it is within the compe- 
tence of the State to step in and see 
that the duties are properly performed 
—to see that in the nature of the trust 
itself there is nothing illegal, and that in 
the expenditure there is no extravagance. 
And that is the answer to what was urged 
by the noble Earl (Earl Russell) at the 
table to-night. He said—‘‘ Take the 
case of an endowment founded for the 
benefit of persons who go to the Holy 
Land and return with the leprosy.” I 
do not know that that would be the 
result of the journey; but that is the 
case that was taken by the noble Earl. 
** Supposing the income of the endow- 
ment, from the increase of value and 
other causes, yielded an annual return 
of £15,000 or £20,000, and there are 
no lepers for whose benefit the income 
can be applied, may not the State step 
in and apply the money to purposes 
as nearly akin to the original as pos- 
sible?’ Under these circumstances I 
quite agree with the conclusion at which 
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the noble Earl arrived. But, supposi 
there are 700,000 lepers to whose benefit 
ag can apply the fund, would you then 
e justified in confiscating it? And this 
is really the point of the case. This jg 
not national property. The nation has 
no right to apply it, except for the ob- 
jects originally intended. You may see 
that it is applied to the objects origin- 
ally intended, you may see that the 
duty is properly performed, and that the 
expenditure is not extravagant; but be- 
yond that you cannot go. Let me ask 
your Lordships to imagine a case that 
ought, I believe, to carry conviction to 
any mind that fairly considers it. Sup- 
pose a College or school were founded in 
a particular parish; suppose that the 
funds were not extravagant for the pur- 
pose, and suppose that, though not the 
whole of the children of the parish, yet 
a sufficient number, availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded them; 
and suppose you came to deal with the 
endowments in the way you propose to 
do with the Irish Church, what would 
the Preamble to your Act of Parliament 
be? Would it not be something of this 
kind—‘* Whereas an endowment was 
made for the purpose of providing edu- 
cation for children of the parish who 
were willing to receive it at the time of 
its foundation; whereas the school has 
been of great advantage in the teaching 
of children ; and whereas it is expedient 
that, notwithstanding, for the future, the 
school shall not be permitted to continue 
its teaching, and the endowments shall 
be employed for another purpose entirely 
unconnected with teaching.”” Would 
such a Preamble as that be consistent 
with any previous legislation? But 
is not that exactly what you are doing 
now? You do not recite, because any 
one may learn the fact for himself, if 
he desires what was the origin of the 
tithes ; you know that the Irish Church 
has fulfilled its mission to the extent I 
have mentioned; you do not say that 
the expenditure is extravagant ; but the 
State steps in and takes funds set 
aside for religious teaching, and, in 
seizing them, makes the express pro- 
vision that no portion of these funds 
shall be devoted to the objects for which 
they were originally intended. Then 
comes the question of justice with re- 
gard to tithes. How did my noble Friend 
elude that? He says that all those en- 
dowments were meant to be used for the 
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of religious teaching by the 
Poe of the nation, and that be Age 
expected that the teaching wo 
by the whole nation. Now, it 
is very hard to tell what was expected 
in this case. I do not know that 
i , for instance, expected the 
whole of Ireland to be converted—if she 
did she must have been a very sanguine 
woman—but, my Lords, I do say that it 
js a new and dangerous principle to 
establish that, if an endowment is pro- 
vided for the religious teaching of a 
ish, that that endowment should be 
sacrificed and put an end to, because you 
find that a certain section of the parish 
refuse to avail themselves of its benefits. 
I do not want to apply that argument in 
any way unfairly, but I believe it to be 
icable in the present instance. 
ow let me say something about the 
glebe lands, especially of Ulster, which 
are by far the most extensive. My Lords, 
remember what the state of these glebe 
lands is. James I. had confiscated the 
lands of Ulster. They were perfectly 
free, perfectly unoccupied — nay more 
they were perfectly deserted. He could 
give them to whom he liked, and, under 
the advice of his Ministers, he devised a 
o for the settlement of Ulster. He 
ivided those confiscated lands into por- 
tions of 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 acres, 
and made a scheme for the settlement of 
the whole. Grants were given to indi- 
viduals on the terms that they were to 
settle those lands with English and 
Scotch settlers; they were to build 
houses; erect fortified walls; live on 
their farms, and among the settlers ; and 
a principal condition of the plan was 
that for every 1,000 acres ten should be 
set apart for the purpose of supporting 
a Protestant incumbent, who was to 
become the religious teacher of the set- 
tlers. Now, I do say, honestly and 
fairly, that I have never found this por- 
tion of the Church question even ap- 
_— by the supporters of the Bill. 
ere were settlers taken from their 
homes in England and Scotland, where 
they had endowments and would have had 
them to this day. They were taken over 
to a country where they had no co-reli- 


gionists, upon the inducement not only | p 


that they should have so much free land, 
but that their religious teachers should 
also be provided with a part of the same 
land. e consequence was that the 
settlers went there, they colonized Ulster, 





and made it from a desert wilderness 
the garden of Ireland; and then you 
turn round and say to their descendants 
that they may keep their farms, but 
they must surrender that which was as 
much an appendage to their farms as if 
it had been a right to an adjacent com- 
mon—the acres of land set apart to 
maintain their ministers. And remem- 
ber that in those parishes of Ulster 
there is no lack of members. The 
Church population in most of them is 
the population of the parish, or if 
there is any other it is a population 
entirely in sympathy with the popu- 
lation of the Church. Now, is this policy 
justified? How apt we are in Bills of this 
ind to look only at one side of the case, 
and shut our eyes to the other, and to say 
that the view we take is eminently just 
and commends itself to our consciences. 
But let us look at both sides of the case. 
When James I. made grants of land in 
Ulster to some of the London Com- 
panies he made grants also for some 
of the parish ministers. But, again, 
the London Companies themselves, out 
of the land granted to them by the 
King, made further grants to the paro- 
chial incumbents of the Church. Your 
Bill saves the land where the Companies 
have made grants, but it confiscates it 
where the grant was made by the King. 
In fact, instead of removing you onl 
create anomalies. I have done now wit. 
the question of disendowment, and I 
say, in that respect, that instead of do- 
ing justice you do wrong and the grossest 
injustice. 
And now a few words as to the effect 
of the measure—first, on the Church 
itself, then on the Protestant population, 
and then on the Roman Catholics. As 
to the Church, it is a Bill to extinguish it. 
But you will not extinguish the Church. 
Persecution would not extinguish the 
Church, but it does not follow that per- 
secution is a right thing. But though 
you cannot extinguish the Church, you 
may extinguish the organization for the 
spread of the doctrines of the Church. 
The voluntary system has been very 
much referred to—so often, indeed, that a 
rapid summary will be sufficient for my 
urpose. Where has the voluntary sys- 
tem succeeded ? Has it succeeded in the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland—a Church 
to which belong many of the chief land- 
owners in Scotland? We have had testi- 
mony from the most rev. Prelate (the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury) on the subject. 
But what about the Free Church? We 
have been told that wonders have been 
done by the Free Church. We must re- 
member that the greatest part of those 
exertions were made under the pressure 
of the conscientious grievance, as they 
thought it, which led to their separation 
from the Established Church. But if we 
want to know what has been the result 
of the voluntary system in Scotland, let 
us look to the testimony of Dr. Begg, 
who, in his pamphlet, furnishes us wi 
evidence on that head— 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: It is all 
false. 

Lorp CAIRNS: The noble Earl says 
that the testimony of Dr. Begg is false. 

Toe Eart or DALHOUSIE: The 
statements inserted in Mr. M’Naught’s 
pamphlet are false. 

Lorp CAIRNS: Mr. M’Naught did 
not make his statements in a pamphlet. 
He made them in a speech to the Pres- 
bytery at Glasgow, and I suppose, if he 
were wrong he could have been set right. 
His speech was published in a pamphlet 
with a preface by Mr. Begg, who en- 


dorses the statements.in Dr. M’Naught’s 
—_ and corroborates their accuracy. 
ell 


, Dr. Begg says the real answer to 
all that has been said about the success 
of the voluntary system in Scotland is 
that many of the ministers are not as 
well paid as bank clerks, while some of 
them are struggling with actual poverty. 
With regard to what has been said about 
what the voluntary system has effected in 
the colonies, I would observe that in 
several of the colonies provision has been 
made for religious purposes—so that the 
voluntary system does not prevail in 
those colonies. Again, it is to be re- 
membered that when settlers go out to a 
colony each one knows what he will 
have to do in the way of contribution for 
religious purposes, and the extension of 
religion proceeds with the advance of 
the colony. Now, there is a great dif- 
ference between that case and the case 
of suddenly disendowing a Church which 
for centuries has enjoyed endowments. 
My noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack alluded to what had been done 
by the Bishop of London; but I think 
there cannot be a stronger illustration 
of the truth of what we say in respect of 
the voluntary system. If there be any 
concentration of wealth equal to what is 
to be found in this metropolis, I am not 
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aware of the place in which it is to be 
found. Well, in this metropolis, where 
generally speaking, all the possessors of 
wealth and all those immediately below 
them have religious ministrations sup- 
plied gratuitously there has been a want 
of those ministrations for many of the 
poorer class ; and a powerful appeal was 
made by the most rev. Primate, who 
then presided over that diocese, to col- 
lect £1,000,000 to supply that want for 
the poor. What has Coen the result of 
that appeal ? During a a extend- 
ing over six years, in this great me- 
tropolis, with all its wealth, a sum has 
been collected, in answer to that a 
which would be just about sufficient to 
pay the building charges on the glebes 
in Ireland, | to prevent the Irish 
clergy from being turned out homeless 
on the world. Well, what will be 
the consequence of this disestablish- 
ment and disendowment to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland? In plain words 
the consequence will be this—the Church 
will be maintained, no doubt, in the 
large and prosperous towns; but in the 
country parishes, many miles long and 
many miles broad, where there may be 
perhaps 200 or 300 of a Church popula- 
tion, mostly humble labouring men with 
one or two landlords, one or both of whom 
may be absentees, either the Protestant 
population will be absorbed in the Ro- 
man Catholic population, or that other 
alternative suggested by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Cleveland) last night be 
adopted. The noble Duke said—“ Let 
the scattered Protestants in the South go 
to the North, and let the Roman Catho- 
lics in the North go to the South.” If 
the noble Duke resided in Ireland, I do 
not think that is a prospect he would 
like. If you adopted it, a material wall 
would not be built up between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Protestants; but 
I fear that a much more objectionable 
wall would be erected between them—a 
wall of angry passions, prejudice, and 
antagonism, which would for ever _ 
vent that common sympathy from which 
alone we can hope for the permanent | 
improvement and prosperity of Ireland. 
I do not want to be mistaken—I do not 
hold the view of the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Argyll), that the 
Protestants of Ireland, unless they are 
bribed, will not be loyal. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I did not 
say so. I said that was the argument 
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of the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 


Abercorn). 
Lorp CAIRNS : Then the noble Duke 


was mistaken. I listened from begin- 


ning to end of the able and striking 


of the noble Duke near me (the 
=< Abercorn), and I am certain 
that he never uttered a sentence that 
could bear such a construction. The 
Protestants of Ireland make no demand 
for being loyal—they do not want to be 
bribed ; but, whether they are right or 
wrong in their opinion—and I think 
they are right —they say—“ This pro- 
is our own, we have a right to 
gull own, and that we think you 
are taking away from us ;” and beliey- 
ing, as they will do, this to be the case, 
they will naturally be exasperated ; and 
I do not think that by re the 
Protestant population we succeed 
in pacifying Ireland. And now, my 
Loris, what will be the effect of this 
measure upon the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of the country? My Lords, I 
think that perhaps it will be the means, 
to some extent, of gratifying the Roman 
Catholic population ; but, while you gra- 
tify them, eS not think you will satisfy 
them—the two things are very different 
indeed. My Lords, we know perfectly well 
that what the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland have set their hearts upon is, 
not the disestablishment and the disen- 
dowment of the Established Church, but 
the possession of the land; and they 
sale look upon the destruction of the 
Establishment as a preliminary to the 
destruction of the Land Laws. Now, I 
gre the Government this credit, that I 
not believe they will bring in any 
measure with respect to the land at all 
calculated to gratify the hopes that are 
entertained in Ireland. But what will 
be the effect upon the Irish population, 
when they find that they will have to 
pay their rent as before, and that the 
payments to their priests will have to be 
made as before? Why, there will be a 
recoil in their feelings, and they will 
turn round and ask you what you meant 
by that wonderful piece of legislation 
which was to have insured so much to 
their satisfaction. Now, my Lords, let 
me ask you for a moment what would 
be your answer if a Roman Catholic was 
to come and address you thus—‘ You 
have introduced a very wholesome and 
excellent principle of legislation; you 
have laid down the rule that there is to 
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be no inequality whatever in ecclesias- 
tical arrangements—that is a very good 
thing; you have laid down the further 
rule that in the treatment of ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements there is no longer to 
be a question of the union of the three 
countries, but that the views of the ma- 
jority of the population of each of the 
three is to be consulted, and that the 
case of Ireland is to be dealt with as 
standing by itself; you have got an Es- 
tablished Church in England, the Church 
of the majority, and an Established 
Church in Scotland, the Church also of 
the majority ; you tell me you are anxious 
to carry out the principle of equality, 
and therefore I ask you to establish the 
Church of the majority in Ireland.” 
Now, supposing you said, in answer to 
that demand—‘‘ Well, we should like to 
see you placed on a perfect equality with 
ourselves ; but, unfortunately, there is a 
little prejudice about these things, and 
somehow or another we cannot persuade 
the Parliament of England to establish 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland.” 
And then supposing the Roman Catho- 
lies were to say—‘‘ Well, we can quite 
understand that, but there is another 
thing that can be done: if you cannot 
establish the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland, you can disestablish the Estab- 
lished Churches of England and Scot- 
land, and then we shall be quite equal 
and perfectly happy.” Now I ask you, 
my Lords, I ask the noble Earl opposite 
(the Secretary for the Colonies) what 
answer you could give to that proposi- 
tion? I say that it would be perfectly 
impossible to answer it, and that you 
would then find out that your principle 
of equality is absurd, and cannot be 
carried to a logical conclusion without 
entailing consequences from which you 
would recoil. My Lords, I will not say 
more than a word or two about the case 
of England. I am anxious not to set a 
precedent that may afterwards work evil 
in this county; but I want to ask you 
this—You are now asked to hold this 
doctrine — that wherever there is an 
Established Church and an endowed 
Church there is between its members 
and those belonging to unendowed reli- 
gious communities a religious inequality. 
You are asked further to hold that 
where there is inequality there is injus- 
tice. But is not that a dangerous prin- 
ciple when you come to deal with it? 
Let us put aside the question of num- 
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bers—let us forget England altogether, 
and take an illustration merely upon 
Trish soil. If I take 2,090,000 from the 
Roman Catholics and put them over to 
the Protestant side, making the num- 
bers of the Protestants 3,500,000, though 
the Protestants would then be in a majo- 
rity—as long as religious Establishments 
existed would there not be in principle 
just the same inequality which you say 
now exists? I beg your Lordships to be- 
ware of affirming a principle which, if 
applied to England, would lead to your 
being charged with injustice, because 
one-third or something less than one- 
half of the people did not belong to the 
established religion. The noble Earl 
the Secretary for the Colonies gave a 
= deal of advice to the Episcopal 

ench as to the course they should fol- 
low, warning them not to reject the 
measure, or in any way to connect the 
eause of England with that of Ireland. 
The noble Earl told us the result of 
some conversations which he had held 
with defeated Members of Parliament 
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opponents at the last election were 
the Nonconforming ministers, and that 
\for skill in electioneering and in bring- 
ing influence to bear upon their flocks 
very few could surpass those 
sons. They would also tell him that 
the reason why the Nonconforming mi. 
nisters were so anxious about the Irish 
Church was not from any benevolent 
sympathy with Ireland at all, but be. 
leause they sought to overthrow the 
Irish Chureh merely as a precedent for 
attacking the Church in England. And, 
therefore, having heard the revelations 
which these disappointed candidates 
could make to the noble Earl, 
haps he would begin to think that there 
was some reason for the sexton, the 
clerk, and even for the rector, to feel 
anxious about the result of the elec. 
tions. The right rev. Prelate who pre- 
sides over the diocese of St. David’s said 
it was absurd to suppose that in Wales 
there are any differences at all, for that 
the only differences which there prevail 
are not greater than exist elsewhere be- 





belonging to the Liberal party. I was|tween different sections of the Church 
always under the impression that de-| itself. We all know that there was no 
feated Members of Parliament resorted | place where the Irish Church question 
to the Secretary to the Treasury when | was more warmly taken up and discussed 
they wanted consolation. But I can | at the last election than in Wales; I 
uite understand that a Secretary to| would, therefore, ask your Lordships, 
e Treasury having a Secretary for the | and even the right rev. Prelate himself 
Colonies of such consoling power as the |—do you believe that if the Irish Church 
noble Earl would naturally send on the | question had been the only one, and 
defeated candidates, and I can only re- | that legislation affecting the Church was 
gret that to the burden of public duties | to end there, the Nonconforming minis- 
this additional duty is cast upon the | ters would have cared — what shall I 
noble Earl of receiving the confidences | say ?—the value of a journey to the 
of rejected candidates. The noble Earl | hustings for the question ? 
told us that those who were defeated| My Lords, let me say a very few words 
complained that invariably their great with regard to the course to be taken on 
enemies were the parson, the sexton, this occasion. I think it a fortunate cir- 
and the gravedigger. cumstance that on the great question of 
Lorp REDESDALE: The clerk and _ the constitutional position of this House, 
the sexton. there is, as far as I can gather, really 
Lorp CAIRNS: Yes; the parson, the | no difference whatever between any Mem- 
clerk, and the sexton. The defeated | bers of your Lordships’ House ; the only 
Liberal candidates said they met these | difficulty which does arise is not as to 
terrible agents everywhere; and the| the principles but as to the application 
noble Earl warned the Bishops of the|of them. I am quite willing to accept 
dangers that would come to the Church if! as regards principle the view which 
Liberal candidates continued to be thus my noble Friend below the Gangway 
successfully opposed. I do not expect | (the Marquess of Salisbury) expressed 
the noble Earl will have any of these| with such power last night, although 
confidential communications with de-|I differ with him in the application. 
feated candidates on the other side ;|My noble Friend said — and I agree 
but I venture to say that if he could|/with him — that as regards many 
only spare a little time to hear them | public questions the country at large 
they would tell him that their great|does not take any lively or active in- 
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terest; that those questions are relegated 
by the country to be decided by the 
ouse of Commons and the House of 
Lords; that as to those questions both 
Houses have full co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tions, and the country leaves them to 
settle those~ questions between them- 
selves as best they may. But I agree 
with my noble Friend further, that 
there are questions which arise now and 
in—rarely, but sometimes—as to 
which the country is so much upon the 
alert, is so nervously anxious, and so 
well acquainted with their details, that 
it steps in as it were, takes the matter 
out of the hands of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, and sub- 
stantially and in truth tells both Houses 
of the Legislature what the country 
requires; and that in those cases either 
House of Parliament, or both together, 
cannot expect to be more powerful than 
the country, or to do otherwise than the 
country desires. But, my Lords, while 
I admit that as a general principle, I 
think there is a correlative principle 
which never ought to be lost sight of. 
While I admit, as I do most freely, that 
the House of Lords must faithfully in- 
terpret the wishes of*the nation, and 
that this House is not an external body 
which is to govern the nation against 
its will, there is a correlative principle, 
which to my mind is this—that the 
House of Lords, especially when it sur- 
renders its own convictions upon the 
merits of a question, must be very care- 


ful indeed to be certain that the mind | 


of the country is rightly and faithfully 
interpreted. Now, what is it necessary 
to remind your Lordships of with refer- 
ence to the last election? I quite agree 


again with my noble Friend that there | 
was an issue presented to the country in | 
which to a large extent the question of 


the Irish Church was mixed up; and I 
agree with him that as regards the 
knowledge of the country, of the form 


and extent of that issue, much must be 


determined by the declarations of those 
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it must have been known by the Con- 
servative party that his words would 
not bear the meaning that has been put 
on them. That is not the question. 
The question is this— Take the effect 
of those words on the country at large, 
which is not versed in those Parlia- 
mentary contests that produce Amend- 
ments and counter-Amendments, and 
there can be no doubt of the sense it 
attached tothem. I would remind your 
Lordships of the later words of the noble 
Duke. Whatdid he say? He said— 


“Therefore, those Members of the Iouse of 
Commons who voted for that Resolution are per- 
fectly free to vote for any sort of compromise in 
respect to the endowment of the Church.”— 
[3 Hansard, exciii. 174.] 


The matter does not rest entirely upon 
the words of the noble Duke. He will 
forgive me for saying that there is 
an authority still higher than he. What 
did Mr. Gladstone say? We all re- 
member his general expressions about 
the Church being treated with in- 





dulgence and generosity; that after 
} all, she would not be so badly off, but 
would go forth into the world with 
about two-thirds or three-fifths of her 
property; and although it was after- 
wards explained that those two-thirds 
or three-fifths would be left to the 
Church or to her members, yet the 
country at large does not criticize these 
distinctions ; and there can be no doubt 
that the feeling out of doors was that 





the Irish Church would be dealt with in 
,a most liberal and handsome way, and 
that, when disestablished and disen- 
dowed, she would still retain two-thirds 





or three-fifths of her property and that 
| she would carry with her in entering on 
her new eareer a very good provision. 
| What did Mr. Gladstone say last year 
|on the subject of endowment about the 
same time when the noble Duke used 
| the words that have been quoted? Mr. 
Gladstone said— 


“*We have passed a vote with regard to the 


who were advocating before the country | Established Church which excluded the word 


the policy which is now embodied, or 


said to be embodied, in this Bill. Now, 


the expressions used last year by the 


| *disendow,’ because we have reserved to ourselves 
| the power to deal liberally on every question of 
| construction and interpretation as far as the 
| Established Church is concerned.” 


noble Duke opposite (the Duke of| 

Argyll) have been referred to to-night ;| So that Mr. Gladstone really went much 
and the noble Duke has entered into an| further than the noble Duke, and said 
argument of some length to show that,' he would not even mention the word 
taken in connexion with Amendments | ‘‘disendowment.” In that state of things 
which were moved in the other House, | the matter went to the elections. What 
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do we all know in regard to those 
elections? I describe the state of things 
accurately when I say that the volun- 
tary body, which is strong and respect- 
able, were very keen on the subject of 
the Irish Church for reasons that we all 
know. The Roman Catholic body was 
also anxious for the adoption of the 
a. announced by Mr. Gladstone. But 

venture to say that with the great mass 
of the Liberal party the great idea was 
that they wanted a change of Govern- 
ment. What was wanted was a Liberal 
Government, with Mr. Gladstone at the 
head of it; and we know perfectly well 
that in a great many places the Liberal 
candidate had to keep the Irish Church 
in the background, or if he mentioned 
it he had to take refuge in the kindly 
and generous intentions attributed to 
Mr. Gladstone. In that state of things 
the election was concluded ; the Govern- 


ment was changed, Mr. Gladstone was | 


at the head of affairs, and what do 
we find was done? What were the 
first declarations of two of his leading 
Colleagues on the subject of the Irish 
Church? Contrast their speeches with 
what was said before the Bill was 
introduced. I have read the decla- 
ration of Mr. Gladstone as to gene- 
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What were the | 


rosity and liberality. 
words used after the Government came | 
into Office and this Bill was introduced ? | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said— | 
‘‘Generosity ! treat the Church with | 


I, generous with other 

ple’s money!” What did the Chief | 
Reseteny for Ireland say? He said— 
‘Tt is true the Bill is sweeping and 
severe ; it would be weakness and folly 
if it were anything else.” If the Liberal 
candidate at one of the elections in Eng- 
land had used these words, I do not 
think there would have been much 
chance of his return. What more is 
there? I am not going into details, but 
I would remind your Lordships of some 
matters about which there is no doubt 
as to the operation of this Bill. In the 
first place, the Bill leaves the Church 
absolutely unprovided for. Life interests 
are nothing to the Church. The fabrics 
of the churches are said not to be mar- 
ketable; they are left to the Church 
because you cannot take them away. 
The Church that was to go out with 
two-thirds of its property has absolutely, 
literally nothing—nay, less than nothing. 
The glebe houses, the residences of the 


generosity ! 
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incumbents, as to which the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll), Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Bright all declared, 
in the most emphatic terms the English 
language could supply, that nobody could 
ever dream of taking them away from 
the incumbents—the glebe houses are 
to be left, it is true, but only provided 
the Church pay £250,000 for them ; and 
as there are between 900 and 1,000 of 
them over which this sum has to be a 

portioned, from my knowledge of Irish 
glebe houses I should say very few are 
worth that money. Then we have that 
strange invention as to the period from 
which private endowments should be 
taken—1660. The Ulster glebes are 
swept away. Then it is said great 
tenderness is shown to the Church 
Body with regard to commutations, 
The holders of life interests are to 
be allowed, with the consent of the 
Church Body, to have the Government 
value of their annuity paid to them in 
bulk. What advantage is that to the 
Church ? It is paid into the hands of 
the Church Body, but the Church Body 
is charged with the payment of the an- 
nuity. Unless the Church is grossly 
dishonest, it must keep the capitalized 
annuity for the purpose of paying these 
poor men their life interest; and if the 
Government tables are correct, if the 
Church paid the life interest, the result 
would be that it would simply have no- 
thing. If you mean that the holders of 
these life interests are to take less 
than their annuities and give the rest to 
the Church—where is the ‘‘ generosity” 
of this? As the right rev. Prelate said 
the other night, you put the sackcloth 
and ashes on the wrong man. I shall 
not follow my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Westbury) with regard to the 
working of the machinery of the Chureh ; 
but I must say that anything more ex- 
travagant than the commendation be- 
stowed upon these arrangements I never 
heard. The new Church is to stand 
upon the principle of contract. My 
Lords, my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack knows perfectly well that 
you can have no legal redress upon the 
footing of a contract with a voluntary 
body unless in respect of property—you 
cannot raise your action unless there be 
some property in respect of which to 
make a complaint; and yet you found 
this Church upon the footing of a con- 
tract, and say—‘‘ You may pursue these 
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contracts at law ;”” but, in order to make 
it impossible to do so, you deprive the 
Church of any property whatever. I 
need not follow the consequences of the 
Bill further. I venture to say that if 
this Bill had been before the country at 
the time of the elections it would have 
been impossible for it to have received 
the approbation of the constituencies. I 
do not admit the distinction maintained 
on this head between disestablishment 
and disendowment. Mynobleand learned 
Friend stated the truth exactly when he 
stated that the people of the country at 

e do not analyze the’ matter, and do 
not understand the difference between 
disestablishment and disendowment. I 
believe that the country looked upon the 
matter in this light—they believed you 
were going to deal with the Irish Church 
very handsomely, and that it was to 
tend towards the pacification of Ireland ; 
and, believing that, they did not draw 
any distinction between disestablishment 
and disendowment. They merely looked 
for a Bill consistent with the representa- 
tions made by noble Lords opposite dur- 
ing the time of the election. My Lords, 


the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
quoted some words of mine, uttered last 
year with reference to the Government 


ing guided by the decision of the 
country, and I am quite willing to ac- 
cept his interpretation of what I uttered. 
I stated that the then Government were 
willing to stake their existence upon the 
verdict of the country. I stated the 
policy which the Government as a Go- 
vernment would maintain at the elec- 
tions. I said that that was a policy by 
which any Ministry would be glad to 
stand or fall, and I declared that by 
that policy we would stand or fall. 
The noble Earl opposite says that our 
pledge to do this did not amount to 
much, because the House of Commons 
had the power to change the Govern- 
ment, and that we would have to stand 
or fall by its vote. My Lords, in the 
first place, a pledge is not the less a 
ledge, because there is a strong pro- 

bility that you must fulfil it. But the 
noble Earl forgets that he very properly 
and very handsomely acknowledged that 
it was not only a patriotic course which 
the late Government took in resigning, 
when it could not expect to obtain the 
confidence of the House of Commons, but 
he further admitted that it was only by 
that resignation that the present Go- 
vernment were enabled to put their 
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views on the Church into a Bill and 
submit it to Parliament in the present 
Session. 

My Lords, I listened anxiously to what 
fell from the Secretary of State on the 
subject of the Amendments which might 
be introduced here. I am very anxious 
rightly to understand this question, but 
I own that the remarks upon this sub- 
ject which fell from the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State, though they appeared 
to give great comfort to the most rev. 
Primate who presides over this Province 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury), did not 
sroduce the same effect upon my mind. 

find the noble Earl said that to all the 
main principles of the Bill the Govern- 
ment religiously adhere. What the 
main principles of the Bill were the 
noble Earl did not tell us, and therefore 
he is free to maintain any provision and 
to resist any Amendment which he may 
say, in his judgment, interferes with the 
main principles of the Bill. Then the 
noble Earl said that any Amendments 
which we may make will be respect- 
fully considered by the Government. 
Now 1 am very sure that any Amend- 
ments which we may make would not only 
be considered by the Government, but 
if they be supported by a majority in 
this House, the Amendments will be 
carried, whether the Government con- 
sider them or not. The action of this 
House is in its own hands—we do not 
want pledges as to the action of this 
House—we do not even want pledges as 
to the action of the House of Commons. 
What we want to know is what is the 
course which will be taken by the Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons; 
because that is the real point in the 
question, and on that point we have 
got no information whatever. I was 
much struck with what was said by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Penzance). 
He said with great candour that, for his 
part, if the second reading were carried, 
he saw great difficulty in the introduc- 
tion into the Bill of Amendments of the 
character indicated by the most rev. 
Primate. If that be so, and we have 
no assurance that our Amendments will 
be accepted, I want to know what en- 
couragement there is to go into Commit- 
tee with a view to making Amendments. 
The noble Earl (Earl Grey), who sits 
— the cross-Benches, and who strongly 

vocated going into Committee, >. 
scribed in glowing terms the Amend- 
ments and the great improvements which 
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might be made in the Bill, and the ex- 
cellent position wé should be in if we go 
into Committee. Now, I venture, with 
the greatest respect, to ask the noble 
Earl—and he will pardon me for feeling 
a doubt about the matter—whéther he 
has ascertained that there is any single 
Amendment which he would propose 
which would be agreed to by the Go- 
vernment in this House, and whether 
there is any single Amendment which 
would be proposed by any other Member 
of this House to which he would agree. 
My Lords, I cannot derive much comfort 
from assurances of that kind, unless I 
know that the Amendments, which are 
so vividly impressed upon the mind of 
the noble Earl, are the kind of Amend- 
ments which I myself should like to see 
introduced. I agree with my noble 
Friend below the Gangway (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), that when we come 
to speak of any change that may have 
occurred in the country we have to deal 
with a difficult question. That is a 
= on which every person must form 

is own opinion in the most conscien- 
tious way and with the best information 
in his power. But certainly very re- 
markable things have occurred. I do 


not refer merely to the manner in which 
Petitions have come before this House 
on the subject of the Bill, though that is 


remarkable. It is remarkable to find 
that in so short a space of time Petitions 
against the Bill have been signed by 
700,000 persons over and above those 
Petitions signed by the chairmen of 
meetings, which must represent in the 
aggregate as many more—and this while 
the Petitions for the Bill are signed by 
only 124,000 persons. This also is, I 
think, very remarkable—that to a greater 
extent than I ever remember in the case 
of any public question in recent times— 
meetings have been held expressive of 
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disapprobation of this Bill, as soon as 
its contents became fully known, not | 
only in counties and parishes, but in the 
most populous towns throughout the | 
country. Nor were these tumultuous | 
meetings, as they have sometimes been 
described to be in this debate, but grave | 
meetings, solemnly called together; con- | 


ducting their deliberations in the most! 


solemn way, showing the most com-| 
prehensive acquaintance with the sub- | 
ject, and manifesting the most stern | 
resolve on the part of those present to 
oppose the policy of the measure. It 


has been said that meetings have been | 
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held on the other side also, or that they 
would have been held had they not been 
discouraged by Members of the Govern. 
ment, and among others by Mr. Bright. 
I do not know how this may have been, 
but it strikes me, at all events, as being 
somewhat singular, that in the only 
town with which Mr. Bright is directly 
connected—I mean as its representative 
—not only was a meeting held, but 
very much patronized by | Fog for, as 
we know, the right hon. Gentleman 
in a letter which has been often re- 
ferred to, very, fully disclosed his opi- 
nions on the particular subject which 
was under discussion. But even that 
meeting, notwithstanding the political 
feelings which, as your Lordships are 
aware, prevail in the town in which it 
was held, was anything but unanimous 
in supporting this Bill, and in its ap- 
proval of the policy which it embodies. 
I own, my Lords, that those things 
which come under one’s observation 
every day have very deeply impressed 
my mind with the persuasion that the 
people of this country have not yet fully 
considered the character and provisions 
of the measure. 

My Lords, I beg you not to forget that 
this is a question—let men talk as they 
like—in which your Lordships’ House 
has any peculiar or personal interest. 
The object—the only object—you can 
have in view in dealing with it—is really, 
and without the fear, as far as possible, 
of subsequent error or cause for regret— 
to ascertain what ought to be done with 
the grave issue which has been sub- 
mitted for your deliberation. For my 
part, without in the slightest degree de- 
siring to commit this House to taking 
up a position of antagonism to the coun- 
try, I maintain, for the reasons I have 
stated, that my noble Friend who has 
moved the Amendment is right in wish- 
ing that further time should be afforded 
to the country for the consideration of a 
measure the most enormous in its scope, 
the most momentous in its consequences 
that has ever been laid before Parlia- 
ment. My Lords, we are asked to com- 
mit a wrong—a grievous and cruel 
wrong—and that in one of those points 
on which they are most sensitive—on 
over 1,000,000 of our Protestant fellow- 
subjects in Ireland—a class of men of 
whom it is not too much to say that they 
have contributed in a ater degree 
than any other element in the country 
to the promotion of civilization and good 
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order of their native land, and to the 
maintenance of the connection between 
itand England. We are asked to cast 
them off, to repudiate their right to 
institutions like our own, after the main- 
tenance of those institutions has been 

nteed by engagements and stipu- 
lations the most solemn into which a 
State can enter. The measure which we 
are invited to adopt is not a measure of 
neutrality, but of destruction; it is a 
measure, not of indifference on the part 
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think that there are certain arguments 
with regard to this Bill and to the Church 
of Ireland which have been smoothed 
away by discussion. After what has 
been said by some of the right rev. Pre- 
lates and by the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Salisbury), I thi 

it unnecessary to go again through the 
whole of the arguments; but I must say 
a few words in reply to what fell from 
the noble and learned Lord opposite. 





He asserted that it was absolutely neces- 


of the State to true religion, but of |sary that the majority of the nation, as 
actual hostility to it. We are asked to \a whole, ought to decide what religion 
abandon once and for all the recognition |should be taught in the State, and to 


as a State in Ireland of the Reformed 
religion, and thereby as a State to do all 
that a State can do to extinguish it. My 
Lords, we are going, as I believe, not to 
pacify Ireland, but to sow broadcast in 
that country a new and plentiful crop of 

passions, ungoverned jealousies, 
bitter and revengeful memories, which 
will soon ripen into a harvest of evil 
that, depend upon it, we shall have to 
reap even as we sow it. We are going 
in a country where of all others the 
sacredness of the rights of property 
ought to be inculcated, to teach a lesson 
that even in sacred things the State will 
bend and strain those rights for a political 
object and under political pressure. My 
Lords, it is because I anticipate these 
evils from the passing of this measure— 
itis because I feel convinced that if your 
Lordships were to accept it it could be 
only in deference to the unmistakable 
opinion of the country—it is because I 
see that any mistake as to that opinion 
is fatal and irretrievable—it is because 
I believe that the more the country sees 
and knows of this measure the less it 
likes and approves it—that I for my 
part shall give my vote for the Amend- 
ment. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 


provide churches for the teaching of that 
religion. But, if this be so, what is to 
be said for the establishment—not of the 
Episcopalian but of the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland? Then the noble 
and learned Lord tells us that the great 
importance of having a State Church is 
that it protects the religious freedom of 
the minority. I must confess I do not 
understand what is meant by that state- 
ment. The only country I know of 
where the State Church is in a very small 
minority is Ireland, and how can the 
existence of that State Church in the 
slightest degree tend to the religious 
liberty of the great majority of the 
people of that country? Then take the 
case of the Established Church here, to 
which I belong and which I hope will 
grow in usefulness. Howhas that Church 
been instrumental in securing the reli- 
gious freedom of the Nonconformists in 
this country? As to the Act of Union, 
if as the noble and learned Lord con- 
tends the clause relating to the Estab- 





lished Church is a fundamental condi- 
tion of the Union, surely there is no 
| reason whatever why the representatives 
of England, Ireland and Scotland should 
jnot, for the public good, change that 
| portion of the Act of Union. I may 


noble Earl who began the debate yes- | remark that I am no friend to disendow- 
terday (the Earl of Derby) remarked on | ment; but I object to endowment when 
the observations I made in introducing | it is, in my opinion, unjust and when it 
the Bill with that good nature which he | tends to create feelings of irritation on 
has always shown me; but he com-|the part of the great majority of the 
plained that I had not touched in my| people. In Ireland a Catholic has to 
o- on the principle of the Bill. | pay, perhaps, £2 or £3 a-year for the 
Vell, my Lords, I think that at the close | support of his religion, while his Pro- 
of the debate at this hour it is too late! testant neighbour has not to pay a far- 
to remedy that deficiency, or even to fol- thing. Can such a state of things be 
low in any length the able and detailed | expected to exist without ill-feeling bei 
argument urged by the noble and learned | created? This Bill has been critici 
Lord, who went over much the same | with great severity, and a great many 
ground as I think I remember that he/ faults have been found with it. But: 
did but a twelvemonth ago. Now, I | what has occurred in the course of the 
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speeches of several noble Lords has led 
me to hope that this debate may yet 
land us in Committee, so that at this late 
hour I will spare your Lordships any 
discussion. I think the great prepon- 
derance of argument has been that as 
far as disestablishment is concerned the 
verdict of the country has been in favour 
of this Bill. I quite agree with my 
noble Friend who said that in his opinion 
the fact that the country had decided in 
favour of disestablishment was enough 
to warrant your Lordships in accepting 
the Bill and making in Committee what 
Amendments you may think necessary. 
The noble and learned Lord put a ques- 
tion to me, and I appeal not to noble 
Lords on this but to noble Lords on the 
other side of the House, and ask whe- 
ther it is a reasonable one, and whether 
it is one I can be expected to answer. I 
stated the intentions of the Government, 
and he asks me what will be done in the 
House of Commons in regard to Amend- 
ments about which we know nothing, 
and of which we have not even had the 
character given us. During the course 
ofthis debate questions far more reason- 
able have been put to the leaders of the 
Conservative party, and have met with 
no reply. The right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) accused the Go- 
vernment in ‘“ another place” of having 
received every argument against the Bill 
with a conspiracy of silence. Among, 
however, the many objections urged 
against Mr. Gladstone, I have never 
heard that he was accused of having re- 
fused to argue out a great question. 
With regard to this silence, I am glad 
that it has not occurred in this House ; 
because, if we had been so silent, we 
should have lost one of the most remark- 
able and one of the most interesting de- 
bates I remember ever to have heard in 
the course of my political life. No an- 
swer has been returned to the question 
of the noble Earl on the cross-Benches 
(Earl Grey) who very pertinently asked 
the noble Earl what was the next step 
a you succeeded in rejecting the 
Bill. That important question still re- 
mains unanswered. Again, it has been 
asked what is your policy when you ask 
this House to put itself in the position 
in which the Duke of Wellington said 
the House ought never to find itself—in 
opposition to the Crown, to the House of 

mmors, and to the nation? What 
right have you to do so without giving 
the slightest intention of what you 
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intend to substitute? The noble and 
learned Lord may say, like Sir Robert 
Peel—“ Call me in and I will prescribe »” 
‘but the noble and learned Lord was 
called in, and if he had a plan he tore it 
up and put it on the fire. One other 
question has been asked a hundred times, 
It is whether if we were in the position 
of the Irish people with reference to a 
State Church we would suffer such a 
state of things to continue? I venture 
to say that question remains unanswered. 
I challenged my noble Reiative who 
moved the rejection of the Bill (the Earl 
of Harrowby) to answer it; but he 
treated my challenge with contempt. It 
was so treated till the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Peterborough) rose, whose 
speech has been so much praised for its 
splendid eloquence and ability. He re- 
ferred to it—but, adopting a custom 
which I believe is more common in the 
sister kingdom than in this, he answered 
it by putting another direct question. 
He asked what portion of the people of 
Ireland the Government wished to do 
justice to? That question was at once 
answered by my noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Council, who said the ob- 
ject of the Government was not to do 
justice to any portion of the people, but 
to do justice to the whole of Ireland. 
My Lords, when I ask this House—a 
House to which I am so deeply attached, 
and I ought to be, because I owe it so 
much—to take the step of adopting this 
Bill, subject to any Amendments which 
your Lordships may think fit to propose, 
I feel that I am asking it to adopt a 
measure founded on the highest princi- 
= of justice and morality, and entirely 

ound up with our duty both as men and 
politicians. 


Motion (of Monday last), That the 
Bill be now read 2*—( The Earl Gran- 
ville) ; objected to; an Amendment moved 
to leave out (“‘now’’) and insert (“this 
day three months ””)—( Zhe Earl of Har- 
rowby.) 


On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand 
part of the Motion? their Lordships 
divided : — Contents 179; Not-Contents 
146: Majority 33. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 


to a Committee of the ole House on 
Tuesday the 29th Instant. 
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Friday, 18th June, 1869. 


| MINUTES.}]—Scrrty—considered in Commitice 
—Resolutions (June 17] reported. 
Pusiic Bitts—Ordered—Militia Pay *. 
- Reading—Insolvent Debtors and Bank. 
ruptey Repeal * [134] ; Fines and Fees Collec. 
tion * [159]; High Constables’ Office Aboli- 
tion, &c. * [160]. 
Committee—Bankruptey (re-comm.) [97]—n.p. ; 
Imprisonment for Debt (re-comm.) * [98]}—n». 
Committee — Report—Poor Law Board Provyi- 


| _ sional Orders Confirmation * [166]. 

| Considered as amended—Local Government Sup- 
| _ plemental * [90]. 

| Third Reading—Endowed Schools * [163] ; Local 


| 


Government Supplemental * [155], and passed, 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


POOR LAW—VAGRANTS IN SACKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he wished 
| to ask the Secretary to the Poor Law 
| Board, Whether his attention has not 
been drawn to the custom of the Guar- 
dians of the Narberth Union of sending 
vagrants who are committed to prison 
for destroying their clothes, in all wea- 
thers, and for many miles, dressed in a 
thin sack, with the bottom cut off; 
whether it is a fact that, on the com- 
plaint of the committing magistrate, the 
practice was censured by the Poor Law 
Board; whether such practice has been 
discontinued ; and, whether he will lay 
the Correspondence upon the Table? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
| the attention of the Poor Law Board had 
| been drawn to the practice alluded to in 
'the Question of the hon. Member, and 
the facts stated were mainly correct. A 
letter had been written by the Board, 
drawing the attention of the guardians 
to the fact of vagrants having to walk 
long distances of twenty to thirty miles 
in going to prison, with insufficient pro- 
tection from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and requiring the guardians to 
| discontinue the practice of clothing the 
| paupers in sacks, which did not provide 
clothing to cover their limbs. No com- 
plaints had reached the Board since 
then, and he presumed the practice had 
been discontinued; but directions had 
been given to the inspector to keep his 
eye on the practice. 








SUPPLY. 
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NAVY.—THE FLYING SQUADRON. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN HAY: Sir, I take this 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to the rumoured despatch of 
a squadron on particular service, which 
I learn from the public papers is about 
to take place. Ido so the more readily 
on this occasion, beeause I believe the 
poliey which dictates it is one which not 
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in a course which may lead to grave 
complications. We all know the pre- 
sent disturbed state of New Zealand. 
The country has rightly or wrongly re- 
fused to give any aid to our suffering 
fellow-countrymen there; nothing, it 
seems to me, can be more tantalizin 

and heartless than to send 2,500 traine 

men to the harbours of New Zealand, 
and then to refuse to assist them in sub- 





| duing the savages now in rebellion. It 
/may lead, perhaps, to a deceitful calm 


only leads to a wasteful appropriation of | by momentarily overawing the rebels ; 
the sums granted for the service of the | but this paper, which I hold in my hand, 
Navy, but also is likely to lead to an in- | gives them ample warning that the visit 
crease in the Army Estimates both in | of the squadron is evanescent, and that 


New Zealand and Japan, and is there- 
fore germane to the present discussion. 
I understand, Sir, that a squadron, con- 
sisting of seven ships, and with crews of 
2,500 men, is about to assemble under 
the command of an excellent officer— 
Admiral Hornby—for the purpose of 
exercise and instruction. Now I have 
no objection to the assembling of an 
experimental squadron. Such squad- 
rons have frequently been assembled, 
either for the purpose of trying the qua- 
lities of the ships of which it has been 
composed, or for the exercise and in- 
struction of those who command and 
man it. But such squadrons have always 
been kept in the Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean; so that, in the event of any 
unforeseen disturbance, the vessels com- 
posing it have been at the disposal of 
the Admiralty at short notice. Now, I 
understand that the present squadron is 
not to be so available. I hold in my 


the mother country has no intention that 
it shall remain for purposes of war. But 
what of the colonists. They, if they are 
wise, will court a reverse before the ar- 
rival of the squadron, and will seek to 
embroil it in their defence against the ex- 
press desire of this House and the coun- 
try ; and it will be hard, indeed, to have 
2,500 armed men there, and to refuse to 
allow them to assist their fellow-country- 
men. It is one thing to refuse here on 
grounds of policy to despatch ships or 
troops to assist a colony, it is another, 
when the ships or troops are there, to 
refuse assent to their employment in 
defence of those so closely allied to us 
by so many ties. Well, the squadron 
having fanned the embers of civil dis- 
cord in New Zealand, is to proceed to 
Japan. We all know the difficulties of 
our policy in those seas, and I feel sure 
that the squadron being there, some 
| belligerent office will be found for it to 





hand a paper, which purports to give | perform. Thence it goes to Otaheite, 
its arrival and departure at and from | and I can only say that so large a force 
various ports. The first-named is Bahia, | in those seas will be sure to excite the 
from Bahia to Rio de Janeiro and the | jealousy or the emulation of France ; 
Cape of Good Hope. From that port it | nor can I believe that it will conduce to 


proceeds to the Australian colonies, and 
the Admiralty loses for more than a year 
the services of seven ships and 2,500men. 


cordial relations with the United States 
of North America that so large a force, 
with so ill defined an ohject, is roving at 


Of the ships I do not think so much. | large in the Pacific Ocean. For these 
Four of them would make good ecruizers | reasons, Sir, I desire to enter my pro- 
against an enemy’s commerce in time of | test against this mode of employing 
war. The others may do well enough } the men voted by Parliament for the sea 
for training ships, but are not the class | service. My right hon. Friend may feel 
of ships in which we could wish the| pledged to let it visit the Australian 
crews to be in case of hostilities. From | colonies, but I advise him to order it 
the Cape this squadron proceeds to Mel- | home from Sydney by way of Cape Horn, 
bourne and Sydney, omitting Adelaide so that it may speedily again be in the 
and Hobart Town. The reason for this | Atlantic, and ready, if wanted, for the 
may be more obvious in the Cabinet | service of the State. A great deal has 
than it is to me. From Australia the | been said, Sir, of the advantage to be 
squadron, it appears to me, will proceed | derived from practice in fleets and squad- 
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rons, and, no doubt, this description of; of officers and young gentlemen for dis. 
training is occasionally desirable; but| tribution,—namely, twenty-four for the 
the whole responsibility of this long! Brazils, seventy for the Cape, forty-one 
cruize will be on the admiral; and the | for Australia, and 121 for China; and it 
individual officers and men who compose | would also bring home a considerable 
it would learn more, as single ships sent | number. The Bristol, which was to leaye 
to perform services, where all the va-| Plymouth with the squadron, would go to 
rious duties which devolve upon naval | Bahia with cadets and stores, the Phebe 
officers would be experienced by each, | joining her; a corvette would be left at 
bringing the talents and judgment of} Yokohama, to be re-placed by the Pear], 
each individual into play, so as that) and a corvette would be left at Van. 
they may gain experience and not fear|couver and re-placed by the Satellite. 
responsibility. For these reasons, I| These were some of the objects of the 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman will | 


Flying Squadron. 


; squadron; but there was another of 
be able to assure the House that these | greater importance, for, in the opinion 


rumours to which I have alluded as to 
the employment of a squadron on a par- 
ticular service are incorrect. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
complain of the matter being brought 
forward ; but he regretted the absence 
of independent Members who were, he 
knew, anxious to commend the expe- 
dition from a naval point of view. 
In introducing the Navy Estimates he 
explained the intention of Government 
in regard to this expedition; those in- 
tentions had not been departed from, 
and they were not challenged at the 
time they were stated, or the prepara- 


tions for the expedition could have 
been delayed if the House had not been 


satisfied on the subject. The squadron 
which was about to leave Plymouth, 
would consist of six not seven vessels— 
namely, four wooden frigates—the Liver- 
pool, with 515 men on board; the Endy- 
mion, with 485; the Phebe, from Bahia, 
with 515; and the Liffey, with 515 ; and 
two wooden corvettes — namely, the 
Scylla, with 275; and the Barrosa, with 
275 men, making a total of 2,550 men, of 
whom 1,763 were officers and men, 416 
were boys, and 371 were marines. The 
squadron would visit all our distant 
stations with the exception of North 
America, India, and the Mediterranean, 
and would take with it for distribution 
348 officers and men, including 200 boys, 
the supply of boys at home being some- 
what excessive. The squadron, there- 
fore, included a considerable number of 
men and boys who were sent for distri- 
bution over the distant stations, and this 
plan of distribution was much more 
economical than any other. At the same 
time the ranks of the squadron would be 
filled up by men whose time had expired 
and who had to be brought home. The 
squadron would further take a number 


Sir John Hay 


of every naval officer to whom he had 
spoken, and especially in that of the 
naval advisers of the Admiralty, there 
was no question but that there was a 
great deficiency, both on the part of 
officers and men, of that sort of ex- 
perience which was to be obtained only 
by cruizing, and especially by cruizi 

in squadron; and it was partly to af 
ford an opportunity of acquiring such 
experience that the expedition had been 
fitted out for a cruize of sixteen months. 
The squadron would contain no ar- 
moured vessels that would be ayvail- 
able for fighting purposes in the event 
of an international difficulty in this 
part of the world; and could the House 
believe that 2,500 men, out of the 60,000 
of which the Navy consisted, was such 
a large number that they must be kept at 
home in order that we might be better 
protected in the event of difficulty? If 
there were a difficulty in this part of the 
world — that is, with any nation of 
Europe or with America—it was not 
with small corvettes and frigates it would 
have to be settled, but with our great 
iron-clad ships; and, therefore, the ab- 
sence of three or four cruizers of the 
frigate or corvette class was not a 
matter of such enormous importance 
as the hon. Baronet (Sir John Hay) 
seemed to think. The idea that we 
could not spare the 2,500 blue-jackets 
and marines on board these ships for 
fear of an international difficulty was 
one the hon. Baronet would scarcely 
have started if he had sat on the other 
side of the House. The New Zealand 
colonists would scarcely seek to be mur- 
dered by the natives in order that the 
squadron might be induced to stay ; and, 
as to Japan, it was complained only the 
other day that mischief would be done 
by taking a force away. As to the ex- 
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citing jealousy, the visits of squadrons ) right to interfere. It had not yet come 
van t produced a different feeling, | before the Government in any shape; 
which was evinced by officers and men | but the matter would be fully considered 
being received with courtesy and hospi- | before they gave or refused their consent 
tality. The noble Lord at the head of | to the expenditure. 
the Foreign Office concurred in the de- | Resolutions agreed to. 
tch of the expedition, and it never | 
seemed to have occurred to him, or any! BANKRUPTCY (re-committed) BILL. 
one else concerned, that France or any | (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
other anger — cot ge because : [BILL 97.] COMMITTEE. 
uadron of small wooden frigates and | 
cuvettes was sent on such an ~ edition. | . [Prog — 15th June. | 
But there was another side to the ques- | Bill considered in Committee. 
tion. We were reducing all our foreign | (In the Committee.) 
squadrons, and fourteen vessels of dif- | Clause 130 (Compensation to holders 
ferent classes were now on their way | of abolished offices. ) 
home from the China, Pacific, South) Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
Atlantic, Indian West Coast, and other he rose to move the first of the Amend- 
stations. Therefore, while it was true | ments of which he had given Notice— 
that 2,500 men would be sent out, it | namely, in line 1 to leave out ‘‘ where.” 
was also true that 3,963 were being! Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
brought home, and therefore, ourstrength | wished to know if the Commissioners 
at home would be increased instead of | were to be allowed to retire on their full 
diminished. It was to be remembered | salaries. He could not think it advis- 
that a squadron was much more within | able that any class of officials should be 
reach than individual ships, and we were | allowed to do this. 
within a month’s communication by tele- | Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
graph with Australia, while we could | the 130th and 131st clauses had been 
telegraph to California or China in a | amended with the consent of the Trea- 
day; and practically, the stations at|sury. The intention was that the Com- 
which the squadron was to call were | missioners only should have their full 
as much within reach as the Atlantic, | salaries, and that registrars and other 
if not more so, for the purpose of | officers, who held office during good be- 
strengthening any distant place at which | haviour, should have two-thirds of their 
a foree might be required. The des-/ salaries. He did not know what other 
patch of the squadron was connected | employment could be tendered to the 
with a policy of reduction which would | commissioners, who had held judicial 
be approved on both sides of the House ; | offices, whose position, therefore, was 
and he hoped the explanations he had | different from that of the registrars. 
given would be deemed satisfactory. |The whole amount of public charge 
|which the clause involved was about 
IRELAND—ROSCOMMON AND GALWAY | £15,000 a year. He trusted the Com- 
LUNATIC ASYLUM.—QUESTION. ‘mittee would not see any difficulty in 
Coronet FRENCH said, he wished to | acceding to the proposal affecting the 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, |Commissioners; and that affecting the 
If the Lord Lieutenant is about to sanc- | registrars and other officers could be dis- 
tion the issue of money for the purpose | cussed on the next clause. 
of enlarging the Lunatic Asylum for | Mr. WEST said, he was at a loss to 
the counties of Roscommon and Gal- understand the distinction between the 
way; the Grand Jury of the former | two classes of officers, for they both held 
county, at the last Spring Assizes, hav- | their offices during good behaviour, and 
ing unanimously voted against the pro- | by the same title—an Act of Parliament ; 
posed expenditure, and expressed their | and the registrars acted for the Commis- 
strong disapproval of the conduct of the | sioners in their absence, and therefore 
Governors ? | performed judicial functions the same as 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE | the Commissioners. Both classes of 
replied that the amount asked for was | offices also were freehold offices; and a 
something over £3,000, and the matter|man deprived of such an office was 
had been gone into in the usual way, enna entitled to receive his full salary. 
without the Government having any | There was no precedent for the distinc- 
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tion which it was proposed to make. 
The registrars had a right to complain 
of being taken by surprise by the Go- 
vernment proposing these Amendments 
at the last moment. He would ask 
the Committee to reject the Amendment. 

Mr. G. O. MORGAN said, he quite 

ed with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
est) as to the unfair way in which the 
registrars were treated by the provision 
in question. Most of those registrars 
were gentlemen who had given up lucra- 
tive professions for the offices they held. 

Mr. DIXON said, he did not believe 
that the Attorney General himself could 
approve of the change made in the pro- 
vision regarding those gentlemen. He 
(Mr. Dixon) felt it his duty to protest 
against it. Upon no rule or principle 
with which he was acquainted could 
such a change be made. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
was desirous of making his view of the 
matter perfectly understood. He did 
not hesitate to say that the rule laid 
down by the Superannuation Act was a 
good, convenient, practical rule, which 
might, with advantage to the public, be 
extended to all officers of all classes, to 
be hereafter appointed. But it could 
not, without breach of contract, be ap- 


plied retrospectively to cases to which 
it was not at present legally applicable. 
It had been expressly stated, on the face 
of that Act itself, that it was not to 
apply to the class of judicial officers 
who were the subject of the present 


discussion. There were, he was aware, 
several Acts in which it was provided 
that gentlemen holding offices, of which 
the holders were paid by fees without 
salary, or by fees and a small salary, 
should receive compensation on their 
offices being abolished, at a rate which 
might be less than the maximum amount 
of the income actually received by them 
from all sources. 
the public had entered into no contract 
for the payment of a fixed annual sum: 
nor had it undertaken to renounce its 
control over the regulation of the fees 
payable for business done, or over the 
distribution and supply of the business 
itself. There was not so much as one 
instance, that he was aware of, of the 
same thing being done upon the aboli- 
tion of any freehold office paid by sa- 
lary only. He therefore submitted that 
this was a matter of good faith with in- 
dividuals who must be taken to have 


Mr. West 


{COMMONS} 


But, in these cases, | 
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accepted offices on the understandi 
that they were to have the right of re. 
taining them for the rest of their lives, 
subject only to the proper dischar, 
of the duties required of them. The 
rule laid down in the Superannuation 
Act was a fair rule, but to make it 
applicable by an ex post facto law to offi. 
cers who had accepted their appoint. 
ments on the express understanding that 
they should not be subject to it was un. 
just, unless it could be shown that it had 
been the practice of Parliament to appl 
the same rule of compensation in me 
cases; but the practice of Parliament 
had been universally the other way, 
Several recent cases were known to 
him in which Parliament had given 
the full amount of salary, and there 
was not an instance to the contrary. 
By all means let them reduce the 
number of these cases to a minimum, 
by finding employment for those whose 
offices were abolished, and let it be now 
understood that, in future, offices abo- 
lished would be dealt with on the prin- 
ciples of the Superannuation Act, but let 
them not now apply its principles by 
ex post facto legislation to those who had 
accepted offices on the express under- 
standing that they should be differently 
treated. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
Attorney General had placed the Com- 
mittee in a difficult position, because he 
had first placed Commissioners and re- 
gistrars on the same footing, and now 
he treated them differently. On behalf 
of the Government he asked them to do 
that which had never been done before. 
He (Mr. Henley) must protest against 
the injustice of the course proposed. He 
had failed to hear from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman any distinction be- 
tween the two classes of officers, who 
held their offices on the same terms and 
conditions; and, if there were no such 
distinction, he saw no reason why the 
one class of officers should be treated 
differently in this matter from the other. 
As it was impossible to say how many 
more Bankruptcy Bills might year after 
year be introduced, it appeared to him 
that it would be wise of the Attorney 
General to introduce a provision into this 
Bill to prevent any inconvenience here 
after arising in respect to such ques- 
tions as those they were now discussing. 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, he con- 
curred in the views expressed by the 
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right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley). | 
The question, after all, only involved a 
sum of £7,000 a year, being the amount | 
of the one-third of the salaries of the 

i , which they would be deprived 
of by the proposed arrangement of the | 
Attorney General. 

Mz. STEPHEN CAVE said, it was | 
notably the duty of the Government | 
to get the services of the country per- | 
formed at a moderate rate; but, if in | 
future bargains, the retiring pension | 
were left uncertain, the present pay | 
would have to be raised. Gentlemen 
often gave up good practice and promis- 
ing careers for a modest certainty for 
the rest of their lives. He knew the 
case of a registrar who, in order to ac- 
cept that office, resigned a professorship 
at an University, a revising barristership, 
and a recordership. The clause, as it 
originally stood, ought, in common jus- 
tice, to be retained. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, he thought 
that the same rule should be applied in 
dealing with officers whether they occu- 

ied the highest or inferior positions. 
He would urge the Government to with- 
draw their Amendments. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he should pro- 
test against such an arrangement as 
that every person employed in a law 
court, and whose office might be abo- 
lished, should receive his full salary for 
life, no matter how short the period of 
his previous service, from the messen- 
ger, in whose office he denied that there 
was any more a freehold right than 
there was in a situation in a warehouse, 
to the Commissioner. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he had no 
wish to do injustice; but whatever might 
be the technical bargain there was ne 
natural right to such compensation. 
There was a difference between the re- 
tirement of a man advanced in life, and 
that of a young man who could take his 
talents into the labour market. The 
case of a man who retired at the age of 
thirty should therefore not be treated so 
liberally as that of a man who retired at 
the age of seventy. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he had been 
somewhat misunderstood on the last oc- 
casion on which he had spoken on this | 
point. He had said that he thought it 
would have been better on the whole to 
leave the whole matter of compensation 
to be dealt with by the 131st clause. 
He must protest against the mode in 
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which these claims had been urged. 
Was there ever any contract with these 
gentlemen that a court of justice should 


Committee. 


| be maintained for their benefit? He 


thought that they were there to perform 
their duties for the benefit of the public, 
and there was no contract binding the 
country to give those who had held an 
abolished office their full salaries for 
life. The House of Commons was al- 
ways clamouring for economy in the 
abstract, but still was ready to support 
individual claims for extravagance. At 
present the nation was paying £4,800,000 
a year for. non-effective services, and 
whenever the Government made any 
attempt at economy they were met by 
pretensions of freehold offices—preten- 
sions which had no firmer foundation 
than the ideas of the lawyers, and were 
told they must wait for the next case. 
He proposed that the Committee should 


| leave the matter open, and allow these 


a to be estimated sepa- 
rately, so that Parliament might not 
pledge itself to a highly dangerous prin- 
ciple. In dealing with the old Court 
of Admiralty the House had passed a 
clause leaving it to the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to award compensation. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought that the lecture delivered by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) fell upon the 
Government and not upon the House. 
Having warned the Committee that they 
ought not to give any compensations the 
hon. Gentleman desired that the ques- 
tion of compensation should be left to 
him. The hon. Gentleman accepted the 
claim of the Commissioners. Why? Be- 
cause they held office during good be- 
haviour. These offices had been erected 
by Parliament into freehold offices; and 
a few days since everybody supposed 
the Government was going to compen- 
sate on the principles laid down. The 
hon. Gentleman recognized the Commis- 
sioners; upon what possible ground, 
then, could he fail to recognize those 
who held their positions by the same 
tenure? He hoped that the Government 
would have too much regard to their 
own honour and to their own sense of 
responsibility to be diverted from their 
course by a subordinate Member of the 
Government. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this case was undoubt- 
edly one of some difficulty, but it was 
also of much importance, involving ge- 
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neral considerations of a very wide na- 
ture, and he therefore hoped the Com- 
mittee would give him its attention for 
a few minutes. Everyone was anxious, 
of course, to do justice to those gentle- 
men who were to lose their offices, but 
justice must also be done to the pockets 
of the British tax-payers. Now, what 
was the real agreement between those 
gentlemen and the public? The posi- 
tion of the Commissioners was different 
from that of the registrars, inasmuch 
as the former held their offices during 
good behaviour, whilst the registrars 
could be dismissed for cause. These 
entlemen were dismissible by the Lord 

hancellor; but then came the legal su- 
erstition that the office so held was a 
reehold, and upon that superstition was 
based the monstrous conclusion that if 
the office was abolished the holder of it 
must continue for the rest of his life to 
receive his full salary. So that either 
the office must be perpetually main- 
tained, though its use had passed away, 
or the person who held it was to be- 
come a public pensioner, discharging no 
duties, but drawing his full pay. But 
on what ground should such an inference 
be drawn? Was it a matter of law? 


The law afforded no countenance for any 


such notion. Was it justified on the 
ground of contract? The law of con- 
tract was altogether silent on the sub- 
ject. In the case of land there was no 
question about the existence of the thing 
to be occupied, and the only question 
was who was to be the occupant of it ; 
but an office might cease to exist. It 
really did not alter the nature of a thing 
whether you called it a freehold or any- 
thing else. No doubt these gentlemen 
had the right to be treated with the 
utmost fairness; the loss they sustained 
ought to be equitably estimated, and 
they should be paid accordingly ; but 
beyond that they had noclaim. There 
was no contract with them that the office 
should be kept up for their benefit after 
its use had passed away, or that if it 
were abolished, they should be main- 
tained in the same, or rather in a better 
position. The compensation to which 
they were entitled would vary according 
to their age, and there was no fairer 
means of arriving at it than by refer- 
ring all the claims to the consideration 
of an impartial tribunal. He thought 
it was high time that this general prin- 
ciple should be clearly established, how- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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ever comparatively unimportant its ap- 
plication might be in the present case. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
it was difficult to understand what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meant in 
arguing that they were relying on a 
technicality when an office held for life 
was said to be a freehold. In so calli 
it they were only using the term that 
had been applied to it for centuries, 
Now, what was the contract between 
those gentlemen and the public? It was 
defined in the words of the Act, which 
provided that they should hold their 
offices during good behaviour, and should 
only be removable for cause shown by a 
judicial officer acting judicially. If it 
now appeared that it was for the public 
advantage that their offices should be 
put an end to let it be done on the 
same terms as had always been observed 
in previous cases. When they took their 
offices they had the right to expect that 
they would be so treated. They had 
made a sacrifice of their professional in- 
comes; it might as well be said that a 
late Cabinet Minister now in the enjoy- 
ment of a pension, could have returned 
to his profession as that some of these 
officers could do so. As a matter of 
law and justice, the Committee ought 
to adopt the clause in the form in which 
it was introduced. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that nothing could be more absurd than 
that a person whose office was abolished 
should be entitled to receive his full 
salary. He might have been appointed 
only a few weeks, and yet he was to 
draw his whole remuneration to the end 
of his days. That was reducing the 
matter to an absurdity. But in this 
case he regretted that the Government 
had prevented the Committee from giv- 
ing its adhesion to that principle, be- 
cause their present proposal was to give 
full compensation to the richest officers, 
and only to reduce it in the case of the 
poorest. They also appeared most con- 
veniently to forget that this was a Go- 
vernment Bill. It was unprecedented 
that in such a measure the Government, 
after introducing it, should propose in 
Committee to diminish the compensation. 
It was as if, when the Irish Church Bill 
was in Committee, they had come down 
with a suggestion that the vested in- 
terests — not of the Bishop, but of the 
curates — should be compensated on a 
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reduced scale. While, therefore, he ob- 
jected altogether to the principle that 
jn cases ae offices were abolished 
their holders were entitled to full com- 

tion, he was unable on this occa- 
sion to support that principle by his 


"he. BARROW said, he would sug- 

that a fixed scale, applicable to all 
such cases, should be framed for future 
use, but it seemed to him that the House 
must now give the full salaries. 

Mr. & STONE said, that the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 

ke to them in the spirit of a line of 
icese, not, however, satirically but 
practically, and that which was written 
as a sarcasm he converted into a recom- 
mendation— 

“ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 
That was intended to ridicule the state of 
things in which the faults of rulers were 
visited on the people ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber took the matter up at the other end, 
and said that because the reges in this 
case had committed a blunder, the Achivi 
must and ought to pay. He did not dis- 
pute the responsibility of the Govern- 


nent, but he thought that the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. G. Hardy) had rather stretched the 


point. But whatever the immediate re- 
sult of this discussion he for one rejoiced 
that that afternoon had witnessed the 

losion of a great superstition. Law 
reforms had done much in other direc- 
tions; but none of them—at least none 
of the legal profession—had come for- 
ward to demolish this superstition which 
the independence of the Judges—than 
which there could be no principle more 
important—had brought with it, and by 
which every officer, great or small, who 
only had the good fortune to tie himself 
to the tail of some Judge, great or small, 
had built up around him this sanctity of 
tenure, by which the public had been 
sconced generation after generation. He 
rejoiced to think that they had now at 
last nearly arrived at the end of the 
wearisome chapter under which he, as 
First Minister, and in other capacities, 
had so long groaned. For the future he 
hoped that while they gave reasonable 
and partial compensation—and partial 
compensation did not mean partial jus- 
tiee—to public officers whose offices were 
abolished, it would be understood uni- 
versally that those officers were not en- 
titled to anything more. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Southampton 
(Mr. Russell Gurney), speaking with the 
authority of an oracle of the law, had 
addressed the Committee on this subject 
in language which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
confessed edified him little more than a 
foreign tongue. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had declared that it was a “ well- 
known”? doctrine that offices held upon 
good behaviour were freeholds. ut 
that method of argument was over-riding 
rather than convincing him. On the 
face of it assuredly there was no inherent 
necessity that such offices should be free- 
holds—nothing that conveyed to an ig- 
norant, extraneous person like himself, 
any conviction on the subject. A free- 
hold, he considered, was that which was 
held free—free from conditions. He 
could understand, indeed, that benefices 
in the Church were freeholds, although 
connected with the performance of duties, 
because the profession was primary and 
the duty secondary, and the possessor if 
unable to perform the duty did not lose 
the freeh fa. In the case before them 
the man would lose his office if he be- 
came incompetent to perform the duties ; 
and it consequently appeared that the 
duties were at least placed upon a parity 
with the receipts. Therefore, when the 
right hon. Gentleman said that that 
office, which was voidable in the case of 
the non-performance of the duties, was a 
simple freehold, and that that was a 
question which it was totally useless for 
laymen to discuss, he would again tell 
him that he over-rode him by authority, 
but he did not convince his reason. The 
right hon. Gentleman said again that 
the terms of the contract were stated in 
the Act of Parliament. He had read 
that Act, and he found in it nothing 
whatever about the continuance of the 
office. There was no abandonment in it 
by Parliament of its title to repeal the 
Act; therefore, to say that the contract 
was silent was really to say that there 
was no contract at all in that respect. It 
seemed to him, moreover, that the ad- 
vocates of the high doctrine of freehold 
had not been consistent with themselves. 
He thought his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) was one of the highest advocates 
of that doctrine, but yet he proposed to 
give other duties tothe holders of those of- 
fices which wereabolished. How was that 
consistent with the doctrine of freehold ? 
Who was to be the judge whether those 


M 
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duties were consistent with duties which 
the officials had before performed. And 
he would tell the House not to rely upon 
the discovery of other duties for these 
gentlemen. If they chose to place the 
whole judicial patronage in the hands of 
some one body that they could call to ac- 
count from the Treasury Bench for its 
administration, and if they made that 
body responsible for the appointments to 
be made, they might, perhaps, have some 
chance of having those dismissed gentle- 
men —— to other duties. But he 
wanted to know where were the men to be 
foundin any profession, whether, as Lord 
Chatham had said, it be “the sanctity 
of the law or the purity of the ermine,” 
with whom it was a first thought to over- 
look the redundant list and see if they 
could find somebody upon that list who 
was already drawing emoluments on 
whom they could impose the burden of 
a vacant office, and thus convert their 
fine opportunity of conferring a favour 
upon a deserving friend into an oppor- 
tunity for requiring a man to make a 

ublic sacrifice? His hon. and learned 

riends behind him knew human nature 
too well to expect it. If they were con- 
sistent, however, in their doctrine of 
freehold, they could not force those gen- 
tlemen to accept other duties. He must 
now say a word for his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Ayrton). 
His hon. Friend had fought a gallant 
battle for the Treasury, and it was his 
duty to do it. He must say for him 
what he (Mr. Ayrton) would not say for 
himself, and that was that, in the course 
of nine or ten years during which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when his hon. 
Friend was an independent Member be- 
low the Gangway, and at a time much 
more favourable for the purpose than 
the present, because it was a time when, 
not every, but almost every man in the 
House was pecking, more or less, at the 
public purse, his hon. Friend had never 
attempted so to invade the public re- 
venues, and was always to be found in 
support of the Government in resisting 
those assaults. Therefore, if his hon. 
Friend was now keen in the same cause, 
he trusted that indulgence, and some- 
thing more than indulgence, would be 
accorded to him for a fault which, if it 
were a fault, was not a very common one, 
and from which no great public mischief 
was likely to arise. The proposal which 


Mr. Gladstone 
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was made to the House on the one side, 
as he understood it, was, that whenever 
a man had an office, whether as mes. 
senger or anything else, and whether he 
were able to perform the duties of that 
office or not, he should continue to receive 
his salary for the whole of his life, sub- 
ject to the chance of work being found 
for him. He thought that was too ex. 
treme a measure. With to the 
Commissioners to whom allusion had 
been made, their case was quite dif. 
ferent. They had been, more or less, 
all their lives in the service of the pub- 
lic, and re-employment in their case was 
out of the question. And wherever that 
condition could be shown with regard to 
any man, be he a registrar, a messenger, 
or what you like, i? he had reached a 
point in his life at which practically his 
re-employment was out of the question, 
the Government would be quite ready to 
ive way in such a case. He trusted 
at this assurance would be sati 
to his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
West); and he was ready, if the clause 
were postponed till Tuesday, to propose 
Amendments to the clause which they 
were about to consider, with that object. 
It was not correct to say that no objee- 
tion was taken to the clause as it ori- 
ginally stood, for the late Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Selater-Booth) and 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Hunt) both took exception to the 
payment of full salaries. there was 
any jealousy of the severity of the Trea- 
sury he would consent to make it essen- 
tial that the Lord Chancellor should be 
a party to its decision. 

r. BOUVERIE said, the difficulty 
had been created by the conduct of the 
Government, who were not entitled at 
this — to make the change proposed. 
The rule upon which the House had 


always acted in such cases was not with- 


out expediency. If Parliament dealt in 
a shabby manner with cases of this kind, 
they would find that such officers would 
exert their obstructive influences against 
reforms. Having offered liberal terms 
to these officials, and thus secured their 
support, the Government now turned 
round upon them and made proposals of 
an entirely different and very niggardly 
character. 

Mr. WEST said, that if Her Majesty's 
Government were really pre to 
postpone those clauses till Tuesday next, 
and deal with the question then, it would 
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be most unreasonable to press the mat- 
ter now to a division. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Bouverie) was too hard 

n the Government. What had hap- 

ed was that those clauses had been 

ed without due consultation with 
the Tre: ; and, when they had come 
to be considered by those whose duty it 
was to look after the public purse, it was 
found that they were such as the Trea- 

could not agree to. The same thing 

happened with a Bill of a similar 
kind when he was Secretary to the Trea- 
sury; and it was then his duty to state 
to the House that, as Secretary to the 
Treasury, he would not be able to afford 
the terms of compensation which one of 
his Colleagues was proposing to give. 
He quite concurred with the doctrine 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, that a 
man should not be paid his full salary 
for doing nothing. 

Mr. JESSEL said, that nothing was 
so plain as that those offices were free- 
hold offices, and that the word freehold 
applied to an office was no myth. Again, 

ing was plainer to his mind than 
that all freehold offices originally had 


duties assigned to them, and the fact of 
the office being freehold did not entitle 
the holder to his salary. This right de- 
pended upon a contract. He came then 
to the Government proposition—If they 
broke acontract, what oughtthey to Bey to 


those who suffered by the breach? Now, 
the contract in this case was express and 
clear, and it was a well-established prin- 
ciple that in such a case the compensa- 
tion should be varied according to the 
amount of injury received, and that the 
damages ought to be assessed by a jury. 
Upon this principle the proposal now 
made by the Government appeared to 
him to be perfectly satisfactory, because 
it proposed that the compensation should 
be assessed by the Lord Chancellor, who 
was the highest authority known to the 
law, and he would have the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury associated 
with him as a sort of jury. The prin- 
ciple argued on the other side of the 
— by his right hon. and learned 

iend (Mr. Russell Gurney) was one 
not of principle, but of practice. He 
said that for centuries, whenever they 
abolished offices of this kind they gave 
to the holder an annuity equal to the 
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amount of the salary he received; and 
relying upon that practice, persons had 
been induced to accept offices in the ho 
that if they were abolished they would 
not suffer. He had heard no satisfactory 
answer to the appeal made to the Go- 
vernment, and grounded on this argu- 
ment. If the Government thought the 
principle now acted on was wrong let 
them abolish it for the future; but let 
them act generously and liberally so far 
as the present and the past were con- 
cerned. He regretted that the appeal 
had not been met exactly in the spirit 
he hoped; but still he thought that 
after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment substantial justice would be 
done. With regard to future appoint- 
ments, he hoped that no expectation of 
life annuities would be held out. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he regretted to 
hear his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Jessel) express himself as willing to ac- 
cept the proposition of the Government, 
which was a departure from the prin- 
ciple on which en questions had al- 
ways hitherto been settled. It was a 
very hard thing to consign gentlemen 
who had considered themselves holders 
of freehold offices to the tender mercies 
of the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
thought a wider and more generous 
view had been taken by other Members, 
and especially by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), who had 
made a manly and able speech though 
he was no lawyer. He knew what 
would come of the arrangement pro- 
posed by the Government. Some gen- 
tlemen would be put to the expense of 
engaging counsel and paying heavy fees 
to argue their case to show that they were 
entitled to the full amount of their salary. 
He should regret if he had to go into 
the Lobby against the Government, but 
he could not assent to a breach of faith ; 
but, if a division took place, he should 
vote against the proposal now made. If, 
however, no one thought it worth while 
to divide the House in favour of giving 
these officers a retiring pension equal to 
their full salaries, he would suggest that 
at all events a man who had held office 
for a certain length of time—say, fifteen 
years—should be entitled to his full sa- 
lary. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General offered to introduce 
some provision of the kind, and with 
that pledge he must rest satisfied. 
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Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
he hoped that some Members not law- 
yers would be found who would support 
the Government in their attempt to en- 
force some economy. There was too 
easy a disposition on the part of the 
House of Commons to grant compen- 
sations. He supposed if they were 
to take a sheet of paper as large as 
the floor of that House it would not 
suffice to write upon it the names of 
those lawyers who were superannuated, 
and the amount of the compensations 
they received for the abolition of offices. 
He should be glad to know why such 
extraordinary concern was shown for a 
profession so well able to take care of 
itself. He was old enough to remember 
the compensations of the officers of a 
private court. The Government PP 
posed a reform in that court, and all 
officials who were afterwards appointed 
received their appointments with the in- 
timation that ro would be no com- 
pensation. But the reform was not 
earried out till ten years afterwards, and 
then they were compelled to compensate 
the very men who had been told they 
were to receive no compensation. When 
the dockyards were lately reduced all 


the compensation the labourers who were 
not wanted received was a free passage 


to Canada. It was lately said by the 
Attorney General that there could be no 
real reform of the Bankruptcy Court 
unless there was a clean sweep out of all 
the officials. If that were so, he thought 
the Government ought to give them, too, 
a free passage to Canada. 

Mr. WEST said, he thought that the 
clause should be postponed and brought 
up on Tuesday on the Report. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested that full 
salary should be allowed to those who 
accepted other duties, and two-thirds 
only to those who would not. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to know 
what was the exact proposal of the 


Government on which they were to 


divide. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was proposed to give the Commissioners 
their full salaries, as other employment 
could not be given to them; and that 
the registrars, messengers, and assignees 
should certainly have two-thirds of their 
present salary, with the understanding 
that if the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
thought any of them entitled, on account 
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of their age and service, to their ful] 
salaries, they should have them. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had understood 
that the Government would frame g 
clause to place all the officials on the 
same footing, and that, whether they 





received their full salaries or only a por- 
tion of them, they were all to be dealt 
with in the same way. He did not see 
'why some of the Commissioners should 


/ not undertake other duties, for instance, 


County Court Judgeships. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in omit- 
ting that consideration he was thinki 
of the London Commissioners; but, as 
regarded some of the younger country 
Commissioners, it would not be unfair 
to require that they should undertake 
such judicial duties as were offered to 





them; none that were unworthy would 
be offered them; and, of course, the 
Government would be bound to take 
care that they were not asked to accept 
an inferior , 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
thought that after the explanation which 
had been given by the Government, it 
would be useless to go to a division. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, it 
appeared to him that the proposal of the 
Government was calculated to do sub- 
stantial justice to all parties, and that 
was the only thing he had contended 
for. Those who had served a certain 
time, and could not be expected to ac- 
cept other duties, were to have their full 

aries, unless the Lord Chancellor and 
the Treasury saw reason to the contrary. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought 
that after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, and from other hon. Mem- 
bers, the simplest remedy would be to 
adopt the Amendment which stood in 
his name—namely, to leave out the 
clause. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he thought 
the wiser course would be to postpone 








the clause. 
Mr. HUNT said, he wished to point 
out that the Government were not pre- 


| pared with an Amendment in relation to 


the future employment of the country 
Commissioners. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he hoped they 
would not go to a division on the point 
in question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would re- 
mind the Committee that the question 
before them was the 130th clause. The 
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time had not arrived for an expression} 1,000 to 2,000 looms in factories, em- 
of opinion on the point referred to by | ploying some 3,000 persons, who were 
the right hon. Member. | paid from 5s. to 30s. per week. Besides 
Mr. HUNT said, he doubted whether | this—and it was a special feature of the 
anything would be gained by going on city—there were from 2,000 to 3,000 
till hon. Members could see the whole | looms, the property of the working 
weavers themselves, and worked in their 


scheme of compensation in print. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must) own houses. These looms cost £40 each, 
admit that the Government had no reason representing a capital of £120,000 ; and 
to complain of the spirit in which the he estimated the other necessary machi- 
discussion had been conducted, and as| nery—winding engines and filling wheels 
the general desire of the Committee | —owned by these workmen at £10,000. 


seemed to be in favour of a postpone-| This was the state of things in Coventry 


ment of the clause, he should not object 
to it. 

House resumed. Committee report 
Progress; to sit in upon TZwesday 
next, at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

THE FRENCH TREATY. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he rose 


to move for a Select Committee to inquire 


into the —— of the French Treaty, 
y 


— as it affected the silk manu- 
in this country. The silk manu- 
facture was divided into two branches, 
one the manufacture of broad silks, 
which was carried on in Macclesfield, 
Spitalfields, and Manchester, and the 
sibbon tradein Coventry. It was intro- 
duced into that city towards the end of 
the 17th century, where it flourished wu 

to 1860 — the period of the Frenc 

Treaty. The trade had long prospered 
in this country under protective duties. 
In 1824, however, Mr. Huskisson altered 
the duties, imposing in lieu an ad valorem 
duty of something like 30 per cent; and 
this, in 1846, was reduced to about 15 
per cent by Sir Robert Peel. The argu- 
ments on which these reductions were 
made proved to be sound, and the silk 
trade continued to flourish up to 1860. 
In 1829, the population of the city of 
Ooventry was 16,000; in 1831, it had 
risen to 20,000 ; and in 1859, it amounted 
to about 41,000 ; but the silk district, of 
which Coventry was the centre, had a 
population of about 70,000. Nearly 
eighty firms were engaged in the manu- 
facture of ribbons at this time, having 





when suddenly the French Treaty came 
upon them, and immediately the ribbon 
manufactories fell from eighty to twelve, 
the weekly wages from £12,000to £3,000; 
the trade returns from £3,000,000 to 
£1,000,000 in the following year; and 
the manufacturers’ stock, estimated the 
night before the Treaty at £800,000, 
fell 25 per cent; and, in the years that 
followed, wages decreased from 20 to 30 
per cent, and this independent of those 
who were driven away from the city al- 
together. The dispensing of out-door 
relief increased alarmingly, for while 
£10,000 was the sum of the relief granted 
during the eight years ending with 1860, 
the sum dispensed in the eight succeed- 
ing years was £41,000, and this was 
supplemented by a national subscription 
of another £40,000. The effect of the 
Treaty upon Macclesfield had been to 
decrease the trade 25 per cent, and there 
were at present 1,500 empty houses in 
that town, and the population had de- 
creased 7,000 out of 35,000. The French 
Treaty fell upon the prosperous silk 
trade without a note of warning; al- 
though, as we now know, it had been in 
negotiation during the whole autumn of 
1858, but it had been kept completely se- 
cret. Butin January, 1860, the Mayor of 
Coventry, having seen the Treaty an- 
nounced in the /ndependance Belge, wrote 
to Mr. Ellice, the then Member for 
the city, and called his attention to the 
circumstance; but so secretly had it 
been negotiated, that he wrote back 
saying there was not the slightest reason 
to believe that any such Treaty was on 
the point of being contracted. Yet, 
three weeks afterwards—and it would 
have been earlier had not the right hon. 
Gentleman now at the head of the 
Government been indisposed —it was 
announced to that House. Early in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, the right hon. Gentleman 
came down to the House and announced 
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that which he said ‘‘ would cause a thrill 
from one end of the country to the 
other,’’ that the Government had ratified 
a commercial Treaty with France. By 
the first article the Emperor of the 
French engaged that the duties on the 
importation into France of—among other 
things — silk goods manufactured in 
England should not exceed 30 per cent, 
But how was it with regard to similar 
goods coming into England? Her Ma- 
jesty engaged to recommend to Parlia- 
ment to abolish altogether the duties on 
the importation of French silk goods 
into this country. Coventry was hardly 
treated in other respects, for the silk 
trade was specially exempted from the 
14th Article, which gave, with regard to 
all other articles which came under the 
Treaty, an interval of two years, during 
which half-duties were to be levied. So 
the duties on silk goods coming into Eng- 
land from France were abolished in the 
March following. He would now ask the 
House to listen to the manner in which 
that Treaty was brought about. It had 
been described by M. Michael Chevalier, 
who, in a letter addressed to Mr. Bonamy 
Price, Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, said he had a conversation 
with Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the 15th of October, 
1859, and told him that, although he had 
no power to treat, certain circumstances 
induced him to think that the Emperor 
would receive with favour the proposal 
of a treaty, especially if it were to abo- 
lish the high duties that were levied on 
an important industry in France—that 
of silks. Mr. Gladstone answered that 
England would repeal the duties on all 
articles manufactured in Parisand Lyons, 
especially on silk, gloves, shoes, and 
the articles particularly described as 
“articles of Paris.” ‘‘ Everything was 
settled between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and me in three-quarters of 
an hour.” M. Chevalier added that 
he next saw Mr. Cobden, and arranged 
to meet him in Paris, but to travel thither 
separately, in order not to attract the 
notice of the Prohibitionists. The silence 
recommended by the Emperor was well 
kept by all, the notes of M. Rouher 
being copied by Madame Rouher, while 
those of Mr. Cobden were written out 
fair by Madame Chevalier. M. Cheva- 
lier added that judging from some recent 
acts, the zeal of the Imperial Government 
in behalf of Free e seemed to have 
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considerably cooled, and he asked—“ J, 
this a simple accident of politics or a re- 
lapse? Time will show.” It was clear, 
from this letter, that the silk trade in Eng- 
land had been sacrificed in order to 

the Emperor to agree to the Treaty. the 
whole negotiation seemed to have the 
character of a plot rather than an act of 
international legislation. He remem- 
bered a caricature which came out at 
that time, and which represented the 
silk trade as being thrown in as a sop 
to the Cerberus who was guarding the 
French Empire. He believed that if 
Mr. Cobden were living now he would 
be the first to agree to a Motion for the 
re-consideration of the subject, because 
he only accepted the French Treaty as a 
lesser evil, in order that it might lead to 
a greater good, which it had not done. 
The present Session was peculiarly a 
propriate for the re-consideration of the 
Treaty, because the Treaty came into 
force in February, 1860, and was to last 
until February, 1870, and after from 
year to year, unless notice be given of 
its revision. It might be said that there 
were other causes which had led to the 
depression of the trade—such as the 
changes of fashion, the increase in the 
price of the raw material, and the closing 
of the American ports, which had led to 
the flooding of the English market with 
French and Swiss s. This was not 
so. So far from there having been any 
decrease in the manufacture and use of 
silk, there was a far greater quantity of 
manufactured silk and silk ribbonsused in 
England now than there ever was before, 
only the figures had changed places. 
The quantity of silk imported into this 
country from abroad before the French 
Treaty was the quantity now manufac- 
tured here ; while the quantity now im- 
ported was considerable greater than 
that manufactured here before the Treaty. 
He held in his hand statistics to show the 
effects of this Treaty on the silk trade. 
It appeared that in the eight years pre- 
ceding the French Treaty, we imported 
of silk and satin ribbons from France, 
1,575,000lbs; and in the eight years 
succeeding that Treaty — namely, from 
1861 to 1868, there were imported into 
this country from France, 5,618,852lbs ; 
being an increase of 4,043,0001bs—that 
was an increase of 250 per cent. And, 
in respect to broad silk, such as that 
manaiaionl in Macclesfield and Spital- 


fields, the importations from France for 
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the eight years preceding the Treaty, 
amounted to 1,925,000lbs ; whereas, for 
the eight following years, the imports 
had reached 14,863,000lbs; being an 
inerease of 13,000,000lbs, or upwards of 
650 per cent. It was pretty clear then 
that there had been no decrease in the 
use of ribbons or silks, and there was, 
therefore, nothing in the argument that 
there had been a change of fashion, or 
that the American War or any other 
cause had led to a falling off. The figures 
have simply changed places, and the 
foreigner now manufactures and exports 
to England that which England formerly 
manufactured for herself. The evils of 
the present system would be a nt 
when they examined the details of the 
manner in which silk goods exported. 
from this country into France were dealt 
with under the Treaty. Upon pure rib- 
bons there was a specific duty amounting 
to 33 per cent, upon black ribbons, 7} 
per cent, and upon elastic goods from 
10 to 123 per cent. But that hardly re- 
nted the effect which had been pro- 
Frced upon Coventry. Coventry had 
been especially hardly dealt with, for 
whereas all nett silk went duty free into 
France—these being articles in which, 
practically, we do not compete with her 
—ribbons, even of nett silk, were 


Ss - 
cially exempted, and were made liable 
to the duty, and there was a duty rising 
from 3} per cent to 10 or 12 per cent 
upon all ribbons imported into France ; 
yet every one of these, under this Treaty, 
came into England duty free. Nor was 
this the worst part of the Treaty as it 


affected the silk trade. The a 
part of the trade in which England was 
most capable of competing with France 
was in those goods in which there was 
a mixture of silk with cotton. While 
silk mixed with cotton came into 
England duty free, there was a duty of 
10 - cent on articles exported from 
England in which the silk predominated 
over the cotton, and of 15 per cent upon 
those in which cotton predominated over 
the silk. This was found to be a duty 
which amounted, in point of fact, upon 
this great industry in England, almost to 
a prohibition. There was another matter 
with regard to the provisions of the 
French Treaty to which he would also 
draw the attention of the House — 
namely, the injustice of specific duties. 
The duties levied were specific duties, 
or duties on the goods per weight ; and 
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this great inequality arose with regard 
to all specific duties. Suppose that 
goods weighing 10 kilogrammes pay 10 


Treaty. 


‘ franes duty, and are worth 100 francs, 


this is equal to 10 per cent. But if the 
value of the goods rose to 150 frances, 
then the duty was about 6} per cent; 


| while, if the value of the goods was de- 
| preciated from 100 francs to 50 frances, 


the duty became 20 per cent. Thus, 
whenever the trade was depressed, the 
duty increased, and fell when prices 
were high. The question then arose, 
whether, under all these circumstances 
of inequality and unfairness, it was 
worth while to have any treaty at all? 
Was any treaty worth preserving, by 
virtue of which, upon articles in which 
France could very well —- with us, 
they levied a duty on us, while we were 
prevented from levying a duty upon 
them? Let us follow up, as Mr. Cobden 
said, the work of Free Trade, but do not 
let it be all upon one side. He knew 
it had been said that with regard to the 
silk trade that the silk trade might have 
suffered, but that other trades had been 
benefited. But was it the fact that 
other trades were benefited to an extent 
that would compensate for this particular 
injustice? When the French Treaty 
passed, the cotton trade, the woollen 
trade, and the linen trade, in the ab- 
sence of textile machinery in France, 
increased their exports by 15 per cent, 
in spite of the duty on the importation 
of these articles into France; but now 
that France had got textile machinery 
of her own, the statistics would show 
how, under this Treaty, these trades 
could hold their own. In 1866 there 
were imported into France of cotton ma- 
nufactures 56,343,372 yards; in 1867 
that was reduced to 41,147,794 yards; 
and, in 1868, there was a further reduc- 
tion to 38,593,729 yards ; showing a de- 
crease in the course of two years of 25 
percent. Of linen manufactures there 
were imported into France from Eng- 
land, in 1866, 5,637,477 yards; in 1867, 
4,976,933 yards ; and, in 1868, 3,752,756 
yards, showing a decrease of 30 per cent. 
Of woollen manufactures there were im- 
ported into France, in 1866, 4,664,129 
yards; in 1867, 7,560,016 yards; but, 
in 1868, the figures woefully changed, 
showing a depreciation last year over 
1867 of no less than 75 per cent. He 
did not think, then, that it could be 
said, that these figures showed any ad- 
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vantage which other trades had derived 
from the operation of the French Treaty. 
The Board of Trade and Navigation Re- 
turns, and the whole balance of trade be- 
tween England and France, gave similar 
results, the Returns for 1867 showing 
that the French imports into this country, 
after deducting the raw and part ma- 
nufactured articles, were £30,000,000 
against £13,500,000 of English exports 
into France. These facts, he contended, 
showed the necessity for some inquiry. 
It would be said that the result of agree- 
ing to his Motion would be an expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of returning to 
some system of protective duties, butit was 
not with that view he asked for a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry. He thought no country 
could be great which did not import all 
raw material duty free. He would not 
mix up Protection with this subject, but 
he would say to France that if she would 
not admit our goods on fair and equal 
terms with her own, either the Treaty 
should be abolished, or £10,000,000 
worth of our coal should not go to as- 
sist the manufactures of France, or an 
alteration should be made in the light 
dues. We had given away so much to 
France that we had made ourselves poor 
indeed; still he hoped we had some- 
thing yet left to offer or withdraw in 
order to induce France to admit our 
goods on the same footing that we had 
admitted hers for the last ten years, 
especially as it would be found that these 
duties pressed in a vital way upon our 
commerce. The cry of the silk trade 
simply was—‘‘ Give us reciprocity.”” He 
entreated the House to grant the in- 
quiry. If the working men employed 
in the silk trade were wrong in attribu- 
ting their sufferings to the French Treaty, 
it was deeply important that their error 
should be corrected. Throughout the 
whole of their losses and miseries they 
had borne themselves as loyal subjects, 
and he hoped that if the Inquiry were 
granted they would yet see a more pros- 
perous day. 

Mr. EATON, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he had to ask the indulgence 
of the House for a few minutes. It 
would not be necessary for him to en- 
ter at any length into the details of this 
subject, or to follow his hon. and learned 
Golege through the various reasons 
which he had given for having brought 
this matter under the consideration of 
the House. It would be sufficient for 
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him, as a practical men, and as one who 
perhaps had as large an interest in the 
welfare of the silk trade of this country 
as anyone, to say that with those details 
and those reasons he entirely concurred. 
Upon one point he might, however, be 
allowed to say a few words. There could 
be no doubt that the inequality of duties 
as imposed by the French Commercial 
Treaty had worked most injuriously to 
their trade. He thought he could not 
better prove this fact than, with the per- 
mission of the House, by quoting a few 
figures which he had taken from a table 
that he himself published for many years, 
showing the imports, exports, and con- 
sumption of raw silks in this country. 
He would take, for example, the year 
1859, the year preceding the French 
Treaty, and he found the consumption of 
raw silk in this country in that year 
was 7,376,240 lbs. oe st an export of 
2,000,000 lbs. In the past year, 1868, 
these figures have been nearly re- 
versed; for he found the consumption 
at home now only 2,134,204 lbs. against 
4,050,000 Ibs. sent out of this country. 
But unfortunately this is not all, for 
the working of this Treaty has enabled 
the foreigners to compete with us in 
every market in the world. In China 
and India they have been carrying on a 
very considerable business in silk, a 
direct trade nearly unknown to them be- 
fore the operation of this Treaty. In 
Manchester, before the passing of the 
Treaty, there were between thirty and 
forty silk manufacturers employing a 
large amount of labour — capital. 
They were now reduced to five or six, 
and those employing their workpeople 
only a part of their time. In Maccles- 
field a similar diminution in the con- 
sumption of silk has taken place; and 
in Coventry, the city which he had the 
honour of representing, the ribbon trade 
has equally suffered. But, further, he 
might add, what was perhaps more within 
his knowledge than it could be within that 
of his Colleague, he could assure the 
House that, as far as he had been able 
to ascertain, the trade was unanimous 
in asking for this inquiry. Ata meet- 
ing held at his offices in the City, in the 
early part of this week, there were pre- 
sent most of the leading members of the 
silk trade in all its branches. They met 
for the purpose of pressing upon his 
Colleague and himself the incoeasing 
necessity for this inquiry. They were 
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men of different political feelings; but 
they were all united in ing, as he 
did now in seconding this Motion, the 

at necessity which exists for an in- 
quiry, with a view to the revision of a 
Treaty which has worked so injuriously 
and so unjustly to the silk trade of this 


country. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
and report upon the operation of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, ratified the 13th day of 
January 1860, and particularly as it affects the 
Silk Manufacture in this Country,”—(Mr. Stave- 
ley Hill,) 

—instead thereof. 
Question —— “That the words 
e left out 


posed to stand part of the 
Dneation.” 


Mrz. BROCKLEHURST wished to 
say a few words, as he was engaged in 
the silk manufacture, and a large em- 
loyer of labour. In 1824, when Mr. 
nl initiated Free Trade, 300,000 
persons derived employment from the 
manufacture of silk s in this coun- 
try, but since 1861 not half that number 
had been employed. He could not 


think Mr. Cobden contemplated such 
an event as the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can War when he pressed for the French 
Treaty, or he would have foreseen the 


recent flooding of the market with 
French goods, which would otherwise 
have been absorbed by the United 
States. He urged the appointment of 
this Committee of Inquiry, not because 
he desired to return to a policy of Pro- 
tection, but because he hoped some 
means would be discovered of remedying 
the evils which the present defective sys- 
tem of Free Trade produced. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Board of Trade, in which he pro- 
— to give the working men a free 
reakfast table, had given great satis- 
faction ; but the Free Tradetea and sugar 
would be of little use to the working 
man unless he had employment. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the question was of great interest to a 
number of his constituents, because they 
had found that from the date of the 
French Treaty there had been a gradual 
but constant diminution in their trade. 
In fact, in Lancashire the silk trade was 
almost at a standstill. He had voted 
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for the French Treaty against the wishes 
of his political friends when he before 
had a seat in this House, and would not 
annul it without an effort to remedy its 
defects ; but these defects were so glar- 
ing, and the distress in our silk manu- 
facturing districts so painful, that an 
inquiry was absolutely necessary to see 
whether some means could not be sug- 
gested to put an end to the anomalies 
complained of. If nothing were done 
to secure this end, he would bring the 
whole matter before the House. He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would object to aninquiry. The value 


jef silk goods imported, in 1858, was 


£3,235,000, and that had increased to 
£10,214,000. On the other hand, the 
silk s exported from this country 
had decreased in a still greater ratio. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, that in sup- 
porting this Motion he had not deserted 
his Free Trade principles, nor did he ask 
the Government to give up these doc- 
trines. He regretted that the hon. 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
had referred in an irritating manner to 
the history of the Treaty. He (Mr. 
Chadwick) only asked the House and 
the Government to agree to a Committee 
to inquire into the operation of the 
Treaty. The silk trade of Coventry, 
Manchester, and Macclesfield was in a 
state of the most serious depression at 
the present time, and he wished the facts 
to be laid before the country in order to 
see whether the French Treaty might 
not be modified so as to remove the pre- 
sent depression, and he believed that this 
might be done by a few simple modifi- 
cations in the Treaty which would not 
injuriously affect any of the great inte- 
rests concerned. The French admitted 
silk goods which were made of pure silk 
free of duty, but taxed those mixed with 
cotton. Now, the staple trade of Mac- 
clesfield was the manufacture of silk 
containing a portion of cotton, and if 
the French Government could be in- 
duced to admit the mixed silk on the 
same terms as the pure, the injurious 
character of the Treaty would be to a 
great extent removed. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he hoped 
the inquiry would be granted, and that 
it would embrace the manner in which 
not only the silk trade, but also the 
worsted and woollen trades were affected 
by the Treaty. Thoroughout the ma- 
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England there was a strong desire that 
something should be done to remedy 
that want of reciprocity which they all 
felt. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I shall not at- 
tempt to follow the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
into the history of what he was pleased 
to call the plot by which the French 
Treaty was obtained. I think I know 
as much about the history of it as any 
Member of the House, and as I believe 
it was of the greatest benefit, so I be- 
lieve that nothing was ever more honour- 
able to all the parties concerned than the 
manner in which it was accomplished. 
The hon. and learned Member alluded 
to the suddenness with which the French 
Treaty came upon his constituents, and 
on this account considered them as 
harshly treated. But if there be one 
thing more acknowledged than another 
by all persons conversant with these 
affairs, it is this, that the kindest way 
of dealing with a trade in which a 
change of duties is contemplated is to 
make that change suddenly. If twelve 
months’ notice had been given to the 
manufacturers of silk in this country 
that, at the expiration of that time, 
French silks would come in free of 
duty, there would have been a complete 
— of the trade for twelve months. 

obody in England, speaking generally, 
would have bought English silk goods, 
because they believed French were much 
better and cheaper, and the stock would 
consequently lay on the manufacturers’ 
hands. And, in the meantime, French 
manufacturers, expecting the opening of 
a new and great market, would have 
prepared large quantities of goods to 
throw into this market in a moment; 
and the two processes would have been 
followed by far more damaging conse- 
quences than those which resulted from 
a sudden transition. I will not dispute 
with the hon. and learned Member as 
to whether it would be better to have 
no Treaty at all than that we have, and 
will simply say he very badly represents 
those who sent him here if he supposes 
it would be better the present Treaty 
should be abolished. The hon. and 
learned Member had better rest content 
with the ills he has than fly to others 
which he seems to know not of. His 
speech was of a kind we heard frequently 
some ten to twenty years ago. It was a 


Mr. Wheethouse 
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speech of pure Protection, for he seemed 
‘to think there was no remedy for the 
‘evils he complained of but a return to 
the protective system. No doubt, the 
inquiry he asks for would produce some 
facts, certainly some arguments, which 
would be curious in their way; but no 
man in this country who knows any- 
thing of trade can doubt for a moment 
that the French Treaty has been of great 
advantage to this country. I will say, 
if you like, of not smaller advantage, 
perhaps of greater advantage, to France; 





| that it has been one of the most benefi- 


cent measures the House of Commons 
has accepted for many years I am per- 
fectly convinced, and that is the opinion 
of the majority of educated men in the 
country. Now, it may be stated, in the 
first place, that the trade between the 
United Kingdom and France has been 
more than doubled by the operation or 
since the passing of that Treaty. The 
annual imports into this country from 
France seven years before the Treaty 
were from £12,000,000 to £13,000,000 
sterling ; and for the seven years since, 
from 1861 to 1867, they were about 
£27,500,000. The exports show an in- 
crease from £10,000,000 to £23,000,000 
—so that the increase is considerably 
more than double. The hon. and learned 
Member may say these — do not 
represent manufactures only; and he 
would be quite right, because cotton, 
for instance, comes from the United 
States to Liverpool, and, being pur- 
chased by French spinners, is re-shipped 
to France. But the annual average for 
the seven years before the Treaty of ac- 
tual English manufactures was about 
£5,000,000, and of the seven years since 
at least £10,000,000 ; therefore, whether 
we look at the whole of the exports and 
imports, or those purely the produce of 
the United nation we find a large 
and very satisfactory increase. And from 
the year 1854, when the first reduction 
took place, the exports have increased 
three-fold. In silks the goods which 
come here from France amounted to 
£4,500,000 per annum in the seven 
years before the Treaty, and in the seven 
years since to £7,750,000; showing 4 
large increase, and fulfilling the e 

tations and desires of the people of ee 
land. If there had not been a large in- 
crease, the Treaty would be as waste 
paper, and we should have been disap- 
pointed. But let me show the House 
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ething ing a point the hon. 
- learned Member did not refer to, 
and that is, that although the French 
have sent here an increase of rather 
more than £3,000,000 per annum of silk 
manufactures since the establishment of 
the Treaty, during the same time they 
have exported to the United States nearly 
£3,000,000 less than they did before ; 
that from 1854 to 1860, the seven years 
before the Treaty, the French exports 
to the States were £4,100,000, and that 
during the seven years since the annual 
rts to America were £1,400,000, 
showing an actual decreaseof £2,700,000, 
which goes a long way to balance the 
extra trade they have done with us, 
amounting to £3,200,000. I think there 
has not been any increase at all of silk 
manufactures exported from France, 
for I find that from 1854 to 1860 
the total exports from France were 
rather more than they were during 
the seven years since the Treaty—that 
is, they were £16,500,000 in the for- 
mer seven years, and £15,968,000 in 
the latter, showing a decrease of more 
than £500,000. This proves that there 
has been no great increase in the silk 
trade in France; and we are led to the 
conclusion that there has been some 
at influence at work in France, as 
well as in England, to produce great dis- 
aster to the French trade as well as the 
English, and that both countries would 
have suffered from these influences if 
the French Treaty had never been ima- 
gined. The hon. and learned Member 
says—‘‘ Let us not have excuses that 
there is dearness of silk.” The hon. 
and learned Member does not use much 
raw material in his profession, but if 
he was a manufacturer of cotton he 
would know that during the last eight 
years the diminished supply of cotton 
has brought ruin to the trade of Lanca- 
shire, and that hardly anything which 
has befallen the silk trade can be said to 
be as disheartening as what befell the 
cotton trade during those eight years 
as simply the result of the high price 
of raw material. The hon. and learned 
Member’s Colleague (Mr. Eaton) knows 
perfectly well that, in 1867, the price of 
taw silk was just double what it was 
in 1855: and when an article of that 
costly nature, even at the cheapest, is 
doubled in price, only conceive the loss ; 
why, there must be almost nothing left 
for wages and profit, and thus we can 
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readily see what a great effect the high 
price of the raw material has upon the 
trade. The hon. and learned Member 
says—‘‘ Do not tell us about the 
American market ;’’ but the American 
market was a very great one for France; 
in 1856 the French export of silk ma- 
nufactures to America were not less than 
£10,500,000; in 1863 they fell to less 
than £1,000,000; the annual totals run 
£10,000,000, £7,000,000, £5,000,000, 
£8,000,000, £6,000,000, £1,000,000, 
£1,000,000, £970,000, £1,000,000, 
£1,500,000, and £3,500,000. Thus the 
failure of the American market has had 
the greatest possible effect upon France ; 
and it is not Coventry, Macclesfield, and 
Spitalfields alone that have been suffer- 
ing, St. Etienne has suffered as much. 
The distress in Lyons for several years 
past has been somewhat painful. Nor has 
the American failure had no effect upon 
our silk trade. The goods the French 
were accustomed to send to America and 
had prepared for the purpose came 
here ; no doubt the export to this coun- 
try was increased by the abolition of the 
10 per cent duty, but the main cause 
was the shutting of the American mar- 
ket, and the result has been the distress 
which I deplore as much as any man. 
It is a curious fact that, since 1860, the 
actual export of silk manufactures from 
England seems scarcely to have fallen 
at all, notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased imports from ce. i 

the seven years, before 1860, our exports 
were £1,500,000, and during the seven 
years since they were £1,327,000—a 
decrease of not more than £150,000. I 
am, therefore, brought irresistibly to 
the conclusion that dear silk and the 
American War, and after the American 
War a war against trade, scarcely less 
destructive, the war of the American 
tariff, all have been causes of this de- 
poe. In opposition to the hon. and 
earned Gentleman, too, I am 9 
great c t) 
euethinn te 


that there has been a — 
of fashion, which has 

do with the sufferings of his constituents. 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man dates his knowledge of the Coven- 
try district from the day of his election ; 


but if he has gone back for a longer 
riod he will know, as his Colleague 
oes, that during the last fifty years 
there has been no trade which has been 
the subject of such fluctuations as the 
silk trade, and no other trade which 
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has so often come to this House, and 
sometimes to the Palace, to ask for 
relief. Frequent appeals have been 
made to the leaders of fashion to stimu- 
late the trade. I am not here to deny 
the existence of sufferings in the silk 
trade. I have acquaintances and friends 
in Manchester and Coventry in that 
trade, nor do I deny that the French 
Treaty has added to those sufferings ; 
but I say this combination of circum- 
stances is sufficient to account for almost 
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piteous complaint at a very inopportune 
time; we know that, at this moment, a 
hopeful feeling enlivens his constitu- 
ancy, and I think the circumstances cer- 
tainly should have prevented him mak- 
ing so dismal a story. Now, as to an 
inquiry. The Government can have no 
object in doing anything but the best 
for the trade of the country in its 
power; the facts are all known; the 
hon. Members for Macclesfield and Qo- 
ventry are both largely concerned in the 


all we have seen, and when these circum- | silk trade, and could tell us all we wish 


stances disappear, in all probability we 
may find in all these centres of the silk 


to know of the exports and imports 
that we may not be acquainted with 


trade some considerable and early re- | already; if, however, there is anythi 

vival. Perhaps the House is not aware | they cannot tell us, I am sure I coul 
that the silk trade was treated much | find some one in the Board of Trade 
more generously by the Treaty than any | who would help us. If we had a Com- 


other trade; goods made of pure silk 
in which, no doubt, the French thought 
they could beat us, are admitted free, 


} 


mittee, we should find that there was a 
duty of about 4 per cent on pure silk 
goods, and that on silks mixed with cot- 


and it is only on the mixed goods a/ ton there are higher duties, which I much 
duty is imposed. And it may be new to/| regret ; it is not to be expected that the 
some hon. Members that we get a large | French Government are willing to un- 


quantity of our ribbons from Switzer- 
land free of duty, and the 3} per cent on 
foreign ribbons imposed by France is 
much more directed against Switzerland 
than us. To think the abolition of the 


3} per cent of duty would make a dif- 
ference is an idle dream, which no in- 


telligent man should foster. But I be- 
lieve these times of suffering are pass- 
ing away already. I have had a fetter 
from one of the most extensive and in- 
fluential manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester assuring me 
that he is satisfied with the prospect of 
things. He says—‘‘The Treaty was a 
serious thing to us, because it came 
combined with other things for which 
none of us looked ;” but he expresses a 
belief that the silk manufacture is likely 
to do much better now than it has done 
for many years past. The hon. Mem- 
bers for Macclestield (Mr. Brocklehurst, 
and Mr. Chadwick) might have told us 
that things were looking better. It is 
— well known that there has 

een a revival of the Coventry ribbon 
trade; for the manufacturers there have 
discovered how to meet the competition 
of the Swiss by dyeing the goods in the 
cloth instead of dyeing them in the yarn 
as the Swiss do, and they have much im- 
proved the manufacture of what were 
called gray satins, in which the Swiss de- 
fied competition. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman certainly comes here with this 


Mr. Bright 





dertake a general reduction of their 
tariff; and it is not to be expected that 
while the French charged a duty on 
woollens and cottons any result would be 
obtained by a Commission recommend- 
ing the reduction of duties on silks 
mixed with cotton. I must express my 
deep regret that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has made it a question of 
Protection. [Mr. Sraverey Hi madea 
gesture of dissent.] Well, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of having a 
heavy weapon in his armour; at least 
I know he used two or three metaphors 
about this matter, pointing to the re- 
commendation that if the French did 
not do what we wanted them to do, 
we were to do something which would 
be very unpleasant to them; in fact, 
that we were to threaten to put on some 
heavy duties. But some of the hon. 
and learned Members’ constituents have 
called upon me at the Board of Trade. 
I think the chairman of the Coventry 
Chamber of Commerce was among them, 
with other intelligent gentlemen, and 
though they were not all of this political 
party, there was not one of them for a 
moment dreaming of a return to pro- 
tection for improving the trade of Co- 
ventry. All that they asked for was 
that the Government should endeavour 
to get the small duties, principally on 
ribbons, removed, and the duties on 
mixed goods reduced, by making repre- 
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sentations to the French Government. 
Now, that is exactly what the Govern- 
ment would try to do any day if it 
thought such a thing could possibly be 
done. The hon. and learned Member 
must remember that Protection in France 
is as strong now as it was here thirty 
on those Benches where he 

sits, and it is not a case that can be met 
by such inquiry as he asks for. Al- 
though, at this period of the Session, it 
would not be desirable to have an in- 
quiry at all, still, if any advantage were 
e from it, I would recommend 
that it be not confined to the silk trade, 
but should be on some broader basis. 
I think, however, it would be better to 
— it until the beginning of next 
on, when there would be time to 
consider the question properly as affect- 
ing the whole of the interests touched 
by the Treaty. I, therefore, ask the 
ise not to consent to an inquiry now, 
and not to consent to an inquiry at all 
specially directed to the silk trade, be- 
cause the effect of it would be most 
unfortunate even to all those connected 
with the trade. Should this inquiry be 


granted, we should have in all those 
centres where the silk trade is carried 
on, h re s stimulated which would never 


be ed. It may be presumptuous 
in me to complain of the conduct of the 
hon. and learned Member, but I cannot 
refrain from observing that it is the 
duty of Members of this House, who are 
chosen men, never to mislead the people, 
to whom we are accustomed to speak at 
our elections; but that we should, if 
possible, lead them on to the conception 
of and appreciation of sound principles ; 
a Cheers. |—I am glad to 
find a general assent to that proposition, 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
the speech which he made now nearly a 
= ago, made some observations which 
think, if he will allow me to say so, 
would have been better omitted ; and on 
the 4th of June in this year he said— 


“T shall bring the subject before the Govern- 
ment and the country, and see whether I can wring 
from those in power—for that is the only way in 
which it can be obtained—something which can 
hy an alteration of things at the present 


Now, it was not fair to me to say that, 
nor fair to the Government. My right 
hon. Friend the First Minister of the 
Crown has done more than any man to 
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make taxation equal and give to all in- 
dustries the freest course; and the hon. 
and learned Member has formed an un- 
fair opinion of me if he thinks it is ne- 
cessary to wring from me an act of 
justice to the working ulation. I 
trust the hon. and learn ember will 
explain to his constituency the whole 
case as it was admitted to me by the 
deputation which called on me ; that he 
will disabuse the minds of his constitu- 
ents of the false notions with which 
they are now filled; that he will tell 
them that, while they were doing all 
they could to revive their trade, the Go- 
vernment is anxiously watching for any 
yrs | which will give them the 
ightest chance of successfully urging 
the French Government to make a more 
satisfactory bargain with us. I have 
not exaggerated the case in the least. I 
sympathize with the condition of the silk 
weavers ; and, if next year sufficient 
cause for inquiry shall be shown, the 
Government will readily grant it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he knew 
as much about Coventry as the right 
hon. Gentleman (the President of the 
Board of Trade) did, and he admitted 
there was a partial revival of one small 
particular branch of the silk industry 
there. But there was a falling off in 
the trade of that district of one-third of 
what it was formerly. He bore testi- 
mony to the truth of the statements of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) in respect to the rapidity 
with which Mr. Cobden negotiated the 
Treaty. Immediately after that Treaty 
came into operation he happened to be 
a member of the Committee for the re- 
lief of the distress that ensued. What 
was the state of that distress? They 
had 22,000 people of Coventry looking 
to the Committee for relief, who could 
not obtain assistance under the Poor 
Law. He thought the Members for 
Coventry would bear him out in this 
statement—that there was not one-sixth 
of the master manufacturers in Coventry 
solvent. In 1861, there were 1,600 
houses there empty, 1,000 more for 
which no rent was paid, and 500 vacant 
in one district, which had occupants the 
previous year. He had communicated 
with Mr. Cobden at that time on the 
subject, and that Gentleman, admitting 
the great distress that existed, gave him 
a donation towards its relief. Knowing 
all these circumstances, he thought it 
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was not unreasonable for his hon. Friend 
to ask for an inguiry before this Treaty 
was renewed ere was a remarkable 
want of diplomatic knowledge in the 
framing of this Treaty. He trusted that 
its terms would be more carefully con- 
sidered before it was renewed. Protec- 
tion had been alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Now he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was talking Protection in that House for 
twenty years, but he did not recommend 
it now. Whenever anything was said 
on that side of the House upon such 
subjects as this the right hon. Gentie- 
man and his Friends around him 
became alarmed, and charged them 
with a desire to renew the tection 
duties. He (Mr. Newdegate) however, 
contended that this treaty was wholly 
inconsistent with the principles of Free 
Trade. There never was a greater viola- 
tion of the doctrine of Free Trade passed 
into a law by a Government professing 
to be ardent Free Traders than the exe- 
cution of the commercial Treaty be- 
tween England and France. It wasa 
one-sided bargain into which the Govern- 
ment would not allow the House to in- 

uire. It was not impossible, however, 

at the French Government would pay 
some attention to the Report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
To show the silk trade of Coventry was 
not an exception to the silk trade through- 
out the kingdom, he might state that, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns, 
the value of the manufactured silk im- 
ported into this country, between 1859 
and 1867, had exactly trebled in value, 
while the value of the exports had not 
increased at all. Exactly to the extent 
of the increase had been the displace- 
ment of English labour and English 
produce from the effect of the treaty 
with France. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had advised them to wait till next 
year before instituting an inquiry. But 
probably next year they would find that 
the whole matter had been arranged and 
then they would be told, as they had 
formerly been told, that they could not 
disturb the terms of a treaty after it 
had been negotiated. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman whose name 


stood at the head of Free Traders should 


refuse an inquiry by a Committee on the 
uestion of the renewal of the French 
aty, when asked to do so, at the only 
time when such an inquiry could be at- 
tended with practical results, because in 


Mr. Newdegate 
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all probability next year they would find 
that the Treaty had been concluded. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he did not 
deny that depression existed in the silk 
trade; but he was glad to say that his 
constituents were too enlightened to wish 
for the abrogation of the French Treaty 
with this country, as they were wel] 
aware of the benefits which had resulted 
from it. He admitted that there were 
in Paisley now only 2,000 weavers, 
where formerly there had been 8,000; 
but the majority had betaken themselves 
to other employments, and were in g 
better condition now than formerly. At 
the same time he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman granted a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into this matter. He 
had confidence in the right hon. Gentle- 
man so far as to believe that he would 
grant the inquiry at the time which best 
suited the interests of the nation, and if 
he did so he hoped it would be extended 
to other places besides Coventry and 
Macclesfield. 

Mr. BENTINCK pointed out that one 
of the results of the French Treaty had 
been to limit the export of first-class 
articles, because the French placed such 
high protective duties upon this descrip- 
tion of goods that their entrance into 
France was virtually prohibited. He 
would illustrate his argument by a refer- 
ence to the carpet trade. At the present 
moment there was a large export of car- 
= to France, but the goods were of the 
owest priced and worst description, and 
made for the sole purpose of underselling 
the foreign producers. English manu- 
facturers could not send their best car- 
pets to France on account of the duties, 
while French manufacturers sent their 
best goods to England without restric- 
tion. An Axminster carpet, for instance, 
was subjected in France to an ad valorem 
duty from 15 to 25 per cent, while an 
Audubusson carpet could be sold in 
London at the same price as in Paris. 
Was this condition of things then satis- 
factory to the English trade? He (Mr. 
Bentinck) contended it was not, and that 
their demand for reciprocity was simple 
justice. The President of the Board of 
Trade had taunted his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill) with having 
misled the working men of Coventry 
upon his own intentions, and upon the 
facts of this case, but he (Mr. Bentinck) 
charged the President of the Board of 
Trade with having misled ‘he country 
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with to the action of the Conser- 
vative | amp | when the French Treaty 
was under discussion in the House. The 
President of the Board of Trade when 
he starred in the a and exhi- 
pited himself on platforms, was accus- 
tomed to say that the Conservatives had 
erpoeed the French Treaty, and had thus 
endeavoured to deprive the country of 
an immense benefit. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
desired to say, without reserve, that 
these statements were utterly without 
foundation. He and his political friends 
never opposed the Treaty, contrary, as it 
was, to the principles of Free Trade. As 
a treaty they had supported it, but they 
held that the bargain was one-sided, and 
that without fair reciprocity it was too 
much to the advantage of France. Had 
not events 
correct ? t very debate was an ad- 
mission of the case, for every Member 
on the Government side who had risen 
had cried ‘“‘ more reciprocity,” and vir- 
tually assented to the proposition of his 
hon. and learned Friend. He was glad 
to have had the opportunity of thus 
publicly correcting the misrepresentations 
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of the occupants of the Treasury Bench | good 


and their friends so systematically made 
on the hustings and elsewhere, relative 
to the point to which he had adverted. 
He was also surprised the President of 
the Board of Trade should have endea- 
voured to throw ridicule upon his hon. 
and learned Friend by reading a letter. 
The argument he deduced was far fetched 
indeed ; but he thought his hon. and 
learned Friend had a right to treat that 
letter after the same fashion that another 
letter with which the House was familiar, 
and which had been the subject of dis- 
cussion last evening (Mr. Bright’s letter 
to the Birmingham meeting), had been 
treated by the First Minister of the 
Crown, and therefore repudiate it alto- 
gether. The arrangement with France 
was no Treaty at all, but a mere capitu- 
lation and surrender for the benefit of 
Manchester ; and as Manchester had now 
discovered that all was not gold that 
glittered, he trusted the House would 

to grant the Committee, whose 
labours could do no harm and might 
effect great good to the suffering trade 
of the country. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that all trades 
were suffering—even those which had 
no French competition to complain of. 
The high rate of the United States tariff 
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was seriously injuring the trade of that 
country ; the ship-building trade was, in 
consequence, going to New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Having lived near 
Coventry all his life, he could state that 
before the Treaty the silk trade was 
always in a state of alternate distress 
and prosperity. Just before the Treaty 
there was a period of great distress aris- 
ing out of a strike. There could be 
no doubt that the war in America and 
the change of fashion had been pro- 
ductive of the present distress. ere 
was no necessity for this particular in- 
quiry, but there was for general inquiry, 
because trade generally was bad. He 
never knew trade to be worse, and he 
regretted to say he saw no pros of 
improvement. He attributed it to the 


roved that this view was | frightful swindle of limited liability. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that one 


| branch of the silk trade with which he 


was connected, although it had ab- 
solutely no competition, was nearly 
extinct owing to the change of fa- 
shion and the high price of the raw 
material. Fine cotton, fine wool, and 
mixed goods had taken the place of silk 
s. The trade also suffered from 
the American tariff having been raised 
against us. Coventry had suffered from 
a variety of causes, from protected 
industry, from Free Trade, alteration of 
fashions, and other matters. And Not- 
tingham had suffered in the same way 
with reference to silk lace. The hats 
with feathers of sea birds now worn by 
ladies displaced silk bonnets and silk 
ribbons. The duty on Coventry ribbons 
going to France was not more than 
3 per cent. He could not see what the 
Committee could do for the silk trade 
which could not be better done by the 
Board of Trade and the Foreign Office. 
He believed that by adopting improve- 
ments of taste and manufacture, and 
keeping pace with other countries, the 
silk interests of Coventry, Manchester, 
and Macclesfield would regain their place 
in the industries of this country. So 
deficient was this country in scientific 
knowledge that English manufacturers 
sent silk in large quantities to France 
to be dyed. It was a great mistake to 
consider that every article imported dis- 
placed British manufactures in consump- 
tion, for since the duties had been taken 
off, foreign buyers came to England to 
purchase French and German goods. 
Mr. PHILIPS said, he agreed with 
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the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade in attributing the 
depression in the silk trade to a certain 
extent to the high price of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 155; Noes 
101: Majority 54. 

Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


PARLIAMENTARY DISQUALIFICATION, 
QUESTION. 


Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
wished to call the attention of Mr. 
Attorney General to the following Acts 
—6th of Queen Anne, 1 Geo. L, stat. 
2, cap. 56, and 26 Vic., cap. 26, sec. 
11; and to ask, if, having te regard 
to these statutes, a recipient of a yearly 
allowance from the Treasury, in conse- 
quence of abolition of office, but under 
the age of sixty, and liable to serve 
again, is disqualified from sitting and 
voting as a Member of Parliament ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was clearly of opinion that he was not 
disqualified. If there were any dis- 
qualification, it would be removed by the 
Bill then in progress through Parlia- 
ment. 


IRELAND—MURDER OF MR. ANKETELL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to the injus- 
tice inflicted on the ratepayers of the 
town of Mullingar by charging them 
with the expense of the extra Police 
Force stationed in that town, in conse- 
quence of the murder of Mr. Anketell. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that Mr. Anketell’s murder having 
been, as was believed, the result of com- 
bination, an extra police force became 
necessary for the protection of the peace- 
able inhabitants, and the Government 
had only done its duty by exercising the 
powers entrusted to it in such cases by 
the Legislature. The inhabitants in 
such cases were liable for the expense, 
but of course no imputation was meant 
to be cast upon them. The magistrates 
of the district had unanimously recom- 
mended that an extra force should: be 
sent down, and had since recommended 
its continuance. The whole expense for 


Mr. Philips 
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the three months had been £115, or 9 
rate of 4d. in the pound on a rental of 
£7,000. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MILITIA PAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopsow. Bill to defray the 
Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; to grant Allowances 
in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant 
Surgeons, and Surgeons Mates of the Militia; 
and to authorize the employment of the Non- 
commissioned Officers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Secretary Carpwett, and 
Captain Vivian. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st June, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Hawke, after the death of his Brother. 
Pusuic Bitts — Committee — Report — Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Supple- 
mental * (39). 

Third Reading—Newspapers Printers and Read- 
ing Rooms * (137); (£2,300,000) Exchequer 
Bonds *, and passed. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS. 


Eart GREY gave notice that, in 
Committee on this Bill, he should pro- 
pose to negative the ordinary Motion for 
postponing the Preamble, and that, if 
this were agreed to, he should move the 
omission of the words in lines 11 and 
15, ‘but not for the maintenance of 
any Church, or clergy, or other ministry, 
nor for the teaching of religion.” He 
should also propose the omission of that 
part of the Preamble which affirmed the 
expediency of appropriating the property 
‘‘mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering.’’ He would take 
this opportunity of expressing his earnest 
hope that his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State would not insist on the ordinary 
practice of adjourning over Wednesday. 
The Committee would commence to- 
morrow week, and it was possible that 
if the whole week were devoted to it the 
Bill would be got through within the 
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week; but considerable time would un-|he was inclined to favour his noble 
doubtedly be required, as the subject | Friend’ssuggestion. Last week, indeed, 
uired the most mature consideration. | he himself suggested a similar course 
It was to the interest both of the House | with regard to the debate to the noble 
and the public that no time should be | and learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), 
unnecessarily lost, and it was evident | who, however, did not think it desirable 
that if the Bill went on the Session could | to depart from the usual arrangement. 
not be brought to a close till very late. | It was worthy of consideration whether, 
It would probably be well into July| in the event of a Wednesday Sitting, 
before the Bill, after being amended, | the House should not meet in the morn- 
could be read a third time, and it would | ing, as no appeals were usually heard on 
then, after being re-printed, have to be | that day. 
considered by the other House and per-} Lorp CAIRNS said, that nobody 
haps again by this House. It would| could desire more than himself that 
thus be very late, if discussion should | there should be no loss of time in dis- 
arise on the Amendments, before a set- | cussing the future stages of the Bill, and 
tlement could be hoped for. Now the! when, on Friday, the noble Earl (Earl 
ctice of invariably adjourning over | Granville) did him the honour of con- 
Wednesdays was of recent date, for he | sulting him as to the date of the Com- 
remembered the time when the House ; mittee, he expressed himself willing to 
habitually met on Wednesday ; but there | concur in an earlier day than Tuesday 
w up an understanding that important | week. The noble Earl, however, found 
business should not be taken on that | that that day would meet the general 
day, and this was afterwards extended ; convenience of their Lordships. The 
to an adjournment from Tuesday to} proposal to sit on Wednesday was a very 
Thursday. For many years, however, | novel and unusual one; and, though 
it was never the custom to interrupt im-| there might in some cases be good rea- 
portant business for the convenience of | son for departing from the usual custom, 
noble Lords having engagements on | he doubted whether any sufficient rea- 
Wednesday ; and throughout the dis- | son had been shown for doing so in this 
cussions on the Catholic Relief Bill in| case. Many Members had probably 
1829, and the Reform Bill in 183i,; made private engagements, which it 
neither adjourned debates nor Com-| would be inconvenient to alter, and a 
mittees were suspended on that day. | single day could not make much differ- 
The adjournment was for the general | ence in expediting the matter, while a 
convenience, when there was no pressing | day’s interval would afford an opportu- 
business, and four sittings a week were | nity of review and consideration. 
ample for transacting the ordinary busi-| THE Bishop or OXFORD said, that 
ness; but, on a question of such im- | the long-established practice of not sit- 
portance as the Irish Church Bill, the | ting on Wednesday had led persons with 
interruption was extremely injurious, | numerous demands on their time to make 
and it was not decorous or proper that | engagements for that day. A sudden 
business should be delayed for the sake | change would either throw other engage- 
of private engagements. He hoped his | ments into confusion or would necessi- 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) would | tate absence from the House; and he 
accede to the arrangement he had sug- | believed that instead of expedition it 
ted. | would rather tend to delay, since a day’s 
Eart GRANVILLE, in the first place, | interval often did much to get over diffi- 
had to thank his noble Friend for having | culties, and thus, in the end, to promote 
been the first to respond to the appeal ) despatch. 
he made on Friday—that, for the con-| Lorp PORTMAN said, that the Select 
venience both of the Government and of , Committee on the Ecclesiastical Courts 
the House, all Amendmentswhich it was | Bill was accustomed to meet on Wednes- 
desired to propose should be placed as, days, it being the only day when noble 
early as possible on the Paper. With and learned Lords could attend. He 
regard to Wednesday he wished to con- | thought it undesirable therefore to de- 
duct the Bill in the manner most agree- | part from the usual practice. 
able to their Lordships. He had not | 
yet had an opportunity of ascertaining 
their wishes on this point, but personally 
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355 Betten’s Charity— 
REPORTS OF JUDGES ON ELECTION 
INQUIRIES. 

THE QUEEN’S ANSWERS TO ADDRESSES. 


Tae LORD STEWARD or THE 
HOUSEHOLD reported the Queen’s 
Answers to the Addresses of the 8th 
instant relating to Sligo Borough Elec- 
tion, Bridgwater Election, Norwich Elec- 
tion, Beverley Election, and Cashel Elec- 
tion. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st June, 1869. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Burs—Second Reading— 
Governor General of India * [89] ; Government 
of India Act Amendment * [150]. 

Committee— Assessed Rates (re-comm.) [149]— 
r.P.; Land ‘Tax Commissioners’ Names [54]— 
r.P.; Park Gate Chapel Marriages, &. 
(re-comm.) [111]—r.P. 

Committee — Report — Judicial Statistics (Scot- 
land) * [142]; Prisons (Scotland) Administra- 
tion Act (1860) Amendment * [143]; Poor 
Law Union Loans (re-comm.) * [167]. 

Third Reading—Poor Law Board Provisional 
Orders Confirmation * [166], and passed. 

Withdrawn —Common Law Courts (Ireland) * 
[74]. 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. 


Captarw GROSVENORsaid, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he has had his atten- 
tion called to the fact that the South 
Eastern Railway Company, by a certain 
money charge made in the case of Dr. 
Pearce on the 16th of April 1869, vio- 
lated their Bye-law No. 1; and whether 
the Bye-laws of a Railway Company, as 
certified by the Board of Trade, are 
binding upon the Company as well as 
upon the public; and, if so, what remedy 
is open to the public as against the Com- 
pany in the case of a Bye-law being 
violated by the latter? 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, the bye-laws of 
a railway company, when duly certified, 
have the same force as an Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the case referred to the charge 
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was dismissed on somewhat different 
grounds from the one mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman; but whether a com. 
pany has violated its bye-laws or not is 
a question to be determined by the ma- 
gistrate or court before which it is 
taken, and not by the Board of Trade. 


BETTEN’S CHARITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PELL said, he wished to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether the 
funds from Betten’s Charity, at present 
devoted to the aid of 1,200 schools, will, 
under the provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Bill, now before Parliament, be 
diverted to other uses ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that Betten’s Charity was certainly an 
educational endowment, and, therefore, 
came within the scope of the Endowed 
Schools Bill, which had just passed 
through that House. The impression 
that prevailed in the minds of some in- 
terested in the Charity was entirely un- 
founded. He was told their impression 
was that the object of the Bill was to at 
once appropriate the funds of the Charity 
and apply them to some other educa- 
tional purpose. The real fact was, that 
this Charity was at present the means of 
assisting a large number of National 
Schools with small sums not less than 
£5, and not more than £20 per annum. 
That being its object, there was no 
doubt it was an educational endow- 
ment; but no alteration could be made 
in it without the Commissioners first 
giving full notice to the Governors, and 
receiving from them any representation 
which they might think fit to make, and 
without any alteration being approved 
of by the Government of the day, and 
assented to by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; consequently, those interested 
would have the fullest opportunity of 
making themselves heard before any- 
thing could be done. If the Commis- 
sioners thought anything ought to be 
done, though he was not prepared to 
say they would, as the endowment was 
more than £1,000 per annum, six months’ 
notice must be given to the Governors 
to propose their own alterations, if they 
thought fit to do so, before the Com- 
missioners could have anything to say 
to it. 





$57 Ryde Pier— 
INDIA—AUDITOR GENERAL OF 
ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether any alteration 
has been made in the position of the 
Auditor General of Indian Accounts ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, 
that till very recently, the Auditor of 
Indian Accounts held two appointments. 
One he held under an Act of Parliament, 
and its duties were to audit the Home 
accounts of the Government of India, in 
other words, to check any appropriation 
of the funds of India by the Secretary of 
State in Council to non Indian purposes. 
The other he held at the will of the! 
Secretary of State in Council and its 
duties were to examine all claims pre- 
ferred by Departments of the Imperial 
Government, chiefly the War Office and 
the Admiralty, against the Indian Go- 
vernment. His position, it will thus 
appear, was somewhat anomalous, one 

y independent, and partly depen-| 
ent. All that, however, had been | 
changed; and the business which had | 
formerly been transacted by the Auditor | 
under the Secretary of State in Council 
had been transferred to the head of the | 
Financial Department. The Auditor, | 
therefore, now simply examined and 
checked the Home accounts of the Go- | 
vernment of India under the Act of | 
Parliament; and for that he received | 
the full salary of £1,000 a year. 








INDIA—FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of | 
State for India, Whether the Govern- | 
ment are taking any steps for the pre- | 
servation of the Fisheries in those rivers 
in India and Burmah where irrigation 
works have been constructed, or are in 
contemplation ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
Dr. Day, the author of the ‘Fishes of 
Malabar,” was now examining the | 
Indian sea and river fisheries with 
special reference to this very important 
subject, and the Secretary of State in| 
Council had directed the Government of | 
India to give every encouragement to | 
officers who, like the acting collector of | 
South Canara, took an intelligent interest 
in our fisheries. 
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Question. 


RYDE PIER.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he will state the 
reasons which induced the present Board 
of Admiralty to reverse the decision of 
their predecessors, and permit the ex- 
tension of Ryde Pier to the westward ; 
and, whether the proposed extension was 
not the subject of inquiry by the late 
Board of Admiralty, and refused by 
them on the ground that it would inter- 
fere with the navigation of that part of 
the Solent ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, there are two 
piers at Ryde, the property of a joint 
stock company, and an application was 
made to the late Government to allow a 
considerable extension of one of them 
to the west, in order to enable a ladies’ 
bathing-place to be erected. This was 
strongly supported by the local authori- 
ties of Ryde, but opposed by the owners 
of lighters and coasters, on the ground 
that it would interfere with their access 
in certain winds and tides to a small 
landing-place between the two piers 
where coal and other merchandize are 
landed. My predecessor refused the ap- 
plication. This year the same applica- 
tion was made to the present Board, and 
as I found much difference of opinion on 
the part of the officers I consulted, I 
took advantage of a recent visit to the 
Solent to inspect the locality with Sir 
Sydney Dacres and Sir Thomas Symonds, 
and I decided to sanction a modified 
plan, which, in their opinion, would not 
interfere with the navigation. From a 
naval point of view there is no objection 
to either plan. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 


would beg to ask, Whether the right 
tw] SD 


hon. Gentleman will have any objection 
to lay on the Table of the House Copies 
of the opinions on which the late Board 
of Admiralty had come to a decision on 
the question, especially of the opinion 
of the Master Superintendent of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard and his (Lord H. 


| Lennox’s) gallant Friend the Director of 


Works to the Admiralty, both of whom 
had made a personal inspection of the 
site ? 

Mr. CHJLDERS replied that his 
noble Friend could, if he wished, have 
access to the enormous volume of Papers 
on the subject. He did not, however, 
think it would be worth while to print 
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the Correspondence on a question which | tive measures to preserve the peace of 

had been so fully considered by the | the country? 

Admiralty. Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUER : 

| Sir, I beg, in answer to the Question of 

ARMY—ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. |™Y hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
kenny, to state that I have received 


— , from the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr, 
Mr. WALSH said, he would beg to| W. Johnston) a letter enclosing a copy 
ask the Secretary of State for War, | of the letter to which the Question re- 
Whether it is the fact that certain bat- | lates, and informing me, at the same 
teries of the C Brigade, Royal Horse | time, that he would not be in his place 
Artillery, are under orders for Ireland | in the House for some days. I think it 
out of their turn of service, preparatory | but fair to the hon. Member for Belfast 
to the Brigade being sent to India in} that I should say that, in this letter, 
1871; and, if that is the case, on what | while calling on the Orangemen of Ulster 
rinciple the C Brigade, which returned | to turn out everywhere, he adds, “ but 
oe India in 1865-6, is selected for| with no hostile menace towards our 
foreign service in preference to B Bri-| Roman Catholic fellow - subjects, and 
gade, which returned to England in| with no boastful exultation over the glo- 
1861? | rious triumph of the past.” I must, at 
Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that | the same time, observe that such quali- 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman cor- | fying words are of very little avail; and 
rectly stated what it was proposed to do | I must express my regret that any gen- 
in reference to the reliefs to which it re- | theman of influence in the North of Ire- 
lated. When the two armies were amal- | land should use that influence for the pur- 
gamated it was foreseen that unless some | pose of encouraging celebrations which 
special arrangement were made with | in times past have led to civil war, and 
respect to the rule for reliefs, the Royal | which may lead to something like civil 
Horse Artillery and the whole of the | war at the present day. It has been 
Artillery belonging to the old British | always the duty—the unhappy duty—of 
establishment would be in India, and its | the Government to send a strong force of 
place supplied by Indian Artillery. The military and constabulary to the North 
subject was considered by the Indian | of Ireland at this period, and I am sorry 
Department and the Horse Guards, and | to be obliged to add that the Government 
the arrangement come to under which | have never felt it to be more incumbent 
present reliefs were about to be made. | on them to do so than this year. The 
Those reliefs being over, the ordinary | duty is one. I can assure the House, 
arrangements would arise and reliefs be | which the Government will perform to 
carried out in accordance with the ordi- ; the utmost. 
nary rules. | Sm JOHN GRAY said, he wished 


| to explain that before he had placed the 

' F . . Notice of his Question on the Paper, he 
IRELAND—ORANGEISM.— QUESTION. | had written a letter to the hon. Member 
Sr JOHN GRAY said, he wished | for Belfast to inform him that he was 

to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, | about to do so. 

If the attention of the Government has | 

been called to a Letter which has been | ASSESSED RATES (re-committed) BILL. 


ublished in the Irish Conservative Jour- | : 
cae purporting to be written by an hon. | (Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Bright.) 
Member of this House, addressed to | [erty 149.] comMrrTEE. 
‘“‘Commelin Iwin, Esq., Newgrove, Lis-| Bill considered in Committee. 
burn,” and dated ‘‘ House of Commons, | In the C : 
June 14, 1869,” calling on the Orange- | (In the Committee.) 
men of Ireland to ‘turn out every-| Clause 1 (Occupiers of tenements let 
where” on “the coming twelfth of| for short terms may deduct the poor 
July,” ‘to assemble in their tens of | Tate paid by them from their rents). 
thousands,” and “emphatically” “to| Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
commemorate ”’ ‘the pedew triumphs | rose to move an Amendment. The sub- 
of the past;’’ and, if so, whether the; ject seemed dry and uninviting; but he 
Government is taking or will take effec- | believed that it would be now treated in 


Mr. Childers 
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a very different spirit from that in which | were let out in lodgings, or separate 
it was discussed by the last House of|tenements, to tenants who quitted 
Commons. It was the fashion last year | their residences, or became insolvent 
to call the compound-householder a bore; | before the rates were collected—and it 
but he ventured to say that the com- | had been found in many instances that 
pound-householder would not be so de- | higher rents were charged in the shape 
signated in a House of Commons elected | of rent in consequence—the inhabitants 
by household suffrage. In “another | in vestry might order the owner, instead 
lace” a noble Duke (the Duke of) of the occupier, to be rated. In 1850 
Argyll) had described the late House | another Small Tenements Act was passed, 
of Commons, after the death of Lord | giving to parishes the option of rating 
Palmerston, as ‘‘thoroughly disorganized | the owners of tenements under £6, and 
and demoralized, having no faith in any | providing, as was important in respect 
principle, no enthusiasm in any cause, | to the Municipal Corporations Act, though 
and no fidelity to any Leader.” If that | not at that time material to the Par- 
was—as he believed it was—a tole-|liamentary suffrage, that persons who 
rably just description of the late House | ceased to pay rates should not be deprived 
of Commons, though it had given the | of their franchise. The adoption of the 
country the Reform Bill, it was not | Act on the part of any parish being vo- 
surprising that the question relating to | luntary, it became necessary to offer a 
the compound-householder was treated | large bonus to secure its acceptance, and 


with levity and want of consideration 
by that Assembly. The present Prime 
Minister pointed out over and over again 
how much the question affected the poli- 
tical rights and social comforts of the 
working-classes ; and at the last election 
the people fully recognized the part 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
played, and the battle which he had un- 
successfully fought on their behalf. The 


old rating system of the country placed 
it was true, the burden of the rate ex- 
clusively on the occupier, for the simple 
reason that, according to the then habits 
of the country, the tenant was gene- 
rally a permanent occupier, and was to 
be found in the same house from year 


to year. However, by the end of the 
last century an enormous change oc- 
curred in the social condition of the 
working classes in great towns, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of the steam 
engine, and the development of manu- 
facturing industries; and then sprang 
into existence that great class dependent 
on weekly wages and paying for their 
tenements a weekly rent, who now con- 
stituted, perhaps, the majority of the 
borough constituencies. This new state 
of things was dealt with in many towns 
by local Acts, and, in 1819, the first 
Small Tenements Act, applicable to 
tenements not exceeding £20 and not 
less than £6 rental, was passed. The 
Preamble stated that, whereas, in many 
parishes, and more especially in large 
and populous towns, the payment of 
poor rates was greatly affected by rea- 
son that a great number of the houses 


by the Act of 1850 a reduction of 25 per 
cent off the rental in assessing the rate 
was practically given to the owners of 
the tenements as a bribe for its adoption. 
A proof that this system of compound- 
ing was deemed beneficial, was to be 
found in the fact that the great majority 
of town parishes had voluntarily adopted 
the Act of 1850. This state of things 
existed down to the Reform controversy 
of the year 1867. The hon. Member 
for Newark (Mr. Hodgkinson) had given 
an interesting historical sketch of the 
circumstances of its abolition, which, 
however, to some hon. Members, might 
appear to be somewhat obscure. The 
repeal of the composition system was 
not adopted on any fiscal or economical 
ground. The Liberal party having no 
other choice, amid the disorganization 
which then afflicted our political sys- 
tem, accepted household suffrage, com- 
bined with the abolition of composition, 
and thus the political rights of the 
working classes were gained at the ex- 
pense of their social comfort. It was 
only when political parties had got into 
an inextricable dead-lock that the hon. 
Member for Newark stepped forward, 
and his suggestion was seized on by 
hon. Members on both sides, as drown- 
ing men catch at a straw. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) said in Edin- 
burgh—‘‘ Thank God, you have no com- 
pounders in Scotland; and we are going 
to do away with them in England.” 
This showed an extraordinary want of 
appreciation of the difference of the 
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circumstances in the two countries. In 
Scotland the custom was yearly tenancy, 
while in England the tenancies were 
weekly. Much, too, was said concerning 
the ‘‘ personal payment of rates.” But 
as soon as the last Reform Act was 
passed, the personal payment of rates— 
that great Conservative palladium — 
which proved convenient as a means of 
educating a party into the acceptance of 
household suffrage, was discovered to be 
a delusion; because, according to the law, 
the payment of the rates by the landlord 
was held to be equivalent to payment by 
the tenant. What was the consequence 
that followed on the legislation of 1867 ? 
Throughout the boroughs of England 
the unwelcome face of the rate collector, 
who, under the Compounding Act, had 
been banished from the houses of the 
working clesses, re-appeared. Rents 
were hardly anywhere reduced, and 
three and six months’ rates were, in 
thousands and tens of thousands of cases 
demanded, which working men were 
not in a position to pay. Distress war- 
rants were issued, and the men were 
made parochial, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, political bankrupts by the operation 
of the Reform Act of 1867. A man re- 
ceiving weekly wages naturally desired 


to pay rates only for the occupation for 


which he paid his rent. He had an in- 
telligent artizan working the other day 
at his house, who told him he earned 
23s. a week, out of which he paid 9s. a 
week for rent, which covered his rates 
till two years ago; but since that time 
the landlord told him that he—the tenant 
—must either pay the rate himself, or he 
would be charged 6d. a week extra. The 
tenant said that, practically, he had no 
option ; he was obliged to pay the 6d. a 
week extra—if it had been double he 
would have paid it—for a working man 
must make all his payments when he 
received his wages; £1 6s. per annum 
was, therefore, the measure of the fine 
on this man which the operation of the 
enfranchising Act of 1867 had imposed. 
The taxation which had thus been 
imposed on the working classes was 
the most inconvenient, irritating, and 
odious it was possible to conceive— 
and all this under the name of politi- 
cal reform. Not only was such a sys- 
tem socially inconvenient and alien to 
the habits of working men, but it was 
financially and fiscally entirely unsound. 
In all other cases when it was necessary 
to raise a large sum upon articles of con- 
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sumption, they taxed the producer, and 
left him to recover the tax from the con- 
sumer. The owner of house property was 
in this case the producer, the occupier the 
consumer. Why proceed on a different 
principle in local taxation from that they 
were obliged to follow in regard to the 
| Imperial Revenues? No doubt a larger 
amount of rate might thus be collected, 
but the irritation and injury inflicted 
could not be compensated by the larger 
sum they were enabled‘ to collect. If 
they could get the owner to collect the 
rate, that would be a most beneficial 
form of levying a necessary tax. The 
old Law of Settlement had a very in- 
jurious effect in preventing the dis- 
tribution of labour, because it did not 
} allow a man to carry his labour to the 
best market. This was equally true of 
the present system of collecting these 
rates. What was wanted was that every 
man should take his labour where it was 
most wanted. He should not be tied by 
the leg in consequence of a payment of 
three or six months’ rates, which he had 
been called upon to make, and which he 
felt it necessary to work out. Paying his 
rate with his rent on Saturday night, he 
could be off at once to some other dis- 
trict where his labour would be better 
remunerated. He believed it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the most respect- 
able of the working class in a borough 
were the most stationary population in it. 
In the Committee on Registration which 
was now sitting, Mr. Lambert, the Poor 
Law Inspector, stated that the most re- 
spectable part of the working population 
constantly changed their lodgings, be- 
cause when a tenant remained long in the 
same lodgings he could not get the land- 
lord to make any repairs; it was only by 
leaving and going into new lodgin 

that he could get a clean, respectable 
house. The hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent (Mr. Melly) had informed 
him, that in Liverpool, if the father of a 
respectable family found that a disrepu- 
table establishment had been set up near 
him, he would give his month’s notice 
and remove to another neighbourhood. 
He was assured by the intelligent rate 
collector of the parish in which he re- 
sided that it was heart-rending to see 
the collection of rates by distress war- 
rants; and he declared it to be his con- 
viction that if that system was continued 
there would be a revolution in the coun- 
try. The principle ought to be that in 
the case of weekly tenancies the rate 
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should be collected weekly; but it was 
evidently impossible to send public offi- 
cers every week to the house of each | 
occupier, and a weekly collection could 

only be effected through the agency of | 
the landlords. It was admitted that in | 
some form the burden of the rate ought | 
to be cast upon the owner, and that he 
should recoup himself in the rent for the 
rate; and there were several ways of 
accomplishing that. The plan of the Bill 
amounted to this, that the owner was to 
be rated, and that at the option of the 
occupier, because the tenant was to be at 
liberty to deduct the rate from his rent. 
This plan did not meet the grievance of 
the occupier; it left him liable in the first 
instance for the whole rate; so that the 
weekly occupier might be called upon 
to pay three months’ rate, which was the 
very grievance they were seeking to re- 
move. The weekly tenant would be still 
left to put his hand into his pocket for 
a sum which he did not possess. It 


was the fault of the plan that it made 
the poor man advance the rate for the 
rich man; the plan adopted ought to be 
the opposite of that—the rich man ought 
to advance the lump sum, and after- 
wards recover it little by little from the 
poorman. So long as such a plan was 


continued we should not get rid of dis- 
tress warrants. The remedy provided 
was to allow the tenant to deduct the 
rate from the rent; but that immediately 
brought him into a controversy with the 
landlord, who might say, if the tenant 
proposed to deduct the rate from the | 
rent—‘‘You can leave the house next 
Saturday.”” Therefore, the remedy pro- 
vided was practically an illusory one. 
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defective in this respect, that it left the 
fate of the occupier in the hands of the 
overseer. Both Amendments admitted 
that the owner ought to be ultimately 
rated instead of the occupier. The third 
pian, that involved in his own Amend- 
ment, adopted that principle, and endea- 
voured to carry it out more efficiently. 
He proposed to declare that, wherever 
the tenancy was for a shorter period than 
the term of the rate, the owner should 
be rated, and to rate him accordingly. 
This plan would have many conveni- 
ences. It would not call upon the tenant 
to find the amount of the rate in the 
first instance, and it would save him 
from an unequal controversy with his 
landlord, while the parish would de- 
rive the advantage of collecting the rate 
from a few persons who had funds, in- 
stead of from many who were without 
them. It was said that a large allow- 
ance must be made to the owners if this 
liability were put upon them; but to 
make a large allowance was to act un- 
fairly towards the man who occupied his 
own house. He could not compound, 
but must pay 20s. in the pound; and if 
a deduction of 50 per cent were made to 
the proprietor, he paid only 10s. in the 
pound, which was extremely unfair as 
between class and class. Of course, the 
owner ought to have a fair allowance for 
the risk of loss which he incurred; and 
it became a question what that risk 
was. In the case of weekly tenancies it 
was plain the owner was entitled to 
an allowance for the time a house was 
vacant. Then it was said he might 
have defaulting tenants and ought to 
have an allowance made on that account. 


The parish was left with reference to its | But that was not a sound principle ; 
revenue just as it was before. The plan| and, indeed, he believed that, apart 
of his right hon. Friend, while it acknow- | from vacancies, the owner of weekly 
ledged the evil, failed to provide the | tenancies lost little or nothing. The 
remedy required, for financially it left a| rent was collected every Saturday or 
tax upon the consumer instead of the | Monday, and if the tenant did not pay 
producer. There was another plan which | he had to leave the premises. He pro- 
was embodied in the Amendment to the | posed to confine his Amendment to the 
érd clause of the Bill, proposed by his| case of weekly tenancies, because in 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney houses of tenancy for longer than three 
(Mr. Holms). His hon. Friend accepted | months there was a good reason for 
the principle that the owner ought to be | giving a larger allowance in the way of 
rated instead of the occupier, but, in- | composition, because if a tenant ran 
stead of making the adoption of the | away the landlord might lose a whole 
principle compulsory, he said the owner year’s rent. Against the scheme which 
should be rated instead of the occupier, | he proposed, however, it was urged 
at the option of the overseer. He (Mr. | that the rate ought properly to be im- 
Vernon Harcourt) much preferred that posed upon the occupier, because by 
plan to the plan of the President of the | adopting any other plan the occupier did 
Poor Law Board, but it seemed to him | not feel the burden of the rate; and the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for |why they were to deform that noble 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) had spoken | edifice by the scaffolding which, how- 
of the compounding system as a device | ever useful in its erection, could now 
of Old Nick to tax the poor. He entirely | only have the effect of concealing its out- 
differed from that view. Objection might lines. He believed that even hon. Gen- 
be made upon the same ground to all | tlemen on the other side of the House 
indirect taxation for the Imperial re- | would be glad to see it removed. The 
venue. He contended that it was de- | party opposite expected when they went 
sirable, especially having regard to the | to the hustings to receive the gratitude 
heavy nature of our local taxation, that | of the country for the boun of household 
the rates should be imposed and levied | suffrage; but in this they were dis. 
in the manner which would entail the | appointed, not because the people of 
least burden on those who had to pay | this country were wanting in gratitude, 
them. Again, it was urged that the but because by tying up with it this 
rate might be lost, because the owner | question of the payment of rates they 
might be either an absentee or inacces- | had poisoned the gift, and deprived it of 
sible ; but he believed that that difficulty | all grace and favour. But whatever 
had been amply provided for by retain- |might be the views of hon. Gentlemen 
ing the liability of the occupier as well | opposite on the matter, on that (the 
as the owner; in addition to which he } Ministerial) side of the House there was 
proposed that the rent should be made | but one opinion. On no subject, not 
a security for the rate, and should be | even on that of the Irish Church, were 
liable to attachment in case the rate was | the Liberal party more deeply pledged 
not paid. He would never have made | than they were upon that. The con- 
this proposal unless he had thought com- | stituencies of this country had purged 
plete provision were made for preserving | the Liberal party of those who had acted 
the franchise to those who, if his pro- | with hon. Gentlemen opposite, and who 
posal were adopted, would belong to the | by their infidelity had enabled them to 
non-rate-paying classes. Personally, he | defeat the interests of the working 
believed that by far the wisest and by | classes. The Liberal majority at pre- 
far the boldest course would have been | sent in that House were principally the 
to have taken the bull by the horns and | representatives of the borough consti- 
have repealed the rate-paying clauses of | tuencies—of the people interested in the 
the Reform Act of 1867. They would | settlement of this question. That ma- 
in that case have done directly what | jority had power to settle the question, 
they now meant to do, and what they | and they ought to settle it. They had 
had promised their constituents they | no caves, and he was happy to say that 
would do. He for one regretted that | they had no tea-room meetings either. 
Her Majesty’s Government had touched | He was quite sure his right hon. Friend 
the matter with a somewhat timid hand. | the Secretary of the Poor Law Board 
It was said that if men had their votes | would not consider that he proposed his 
they ought to pay their rates. While | Amendment in hostility to the Govern- 
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fully endorsing that principle, he con-| ment, and he believed his right hon. 
tended that there would be no class in | Friend (Mr. Goschen) would not question 
the community who more surely paid | the propriety of adopting the principle 


their rates than this particular class, be- 
cause the landlord would take care that 
the rate was paid in the rent. He main- 


of the liability of the owner instead of 
the occupier. They had begun this Ses- 
sion well by doing a great work for the 


tained, however, that they never could | majority of the Irish people; let them, 
have a sound basis for the political fran- | before it was concluded, do a not less 
chise until they entirely separated it | great work for the majority of the Eng- 
from the embarrassments which were in- | lish people. He had always deeply re- 
separable from its connection with paro-| gretted, and he regretted it now, that 
chial revenue. Payment of rates had | they had not in the House a Member of 
only been the screen by which the master the working classes to represent their 
architect who had reared the structure of | interests; but let them act for them as 


household suffrage had prevented some 
of the masons from seeing what they 
were doing; but now that the building 
was complete, and all the necessary edu- 


they would act for themselves, and thus 
convince them that this Parliament 
understood their wants and sympathized 
with their distress. He hoped this first 


cation finished, he could not understand | Parliament, elected under the auspices 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
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| to pass a measure which would remedy 
not separate for the Session without | that partial evil without unduly inter- 
satisfying the people on this matter, for | fering with arrangements of long stand- 
the first care of a household suffrage ing which had proved successful in 
Parliament ought to be the interest of equally important places. The hon. and 
the householders of England. The hon. learned Gentleman had admitted that 
and learned Member concluded by moving | the liability of the occupier to the pay- 
as an Amendment in Clause 1, line 9, to | ment of poor rates was one of the oldest 
leave out all after ‘‘ the,” and insert— _ principles of the Poor Law. He had 
|understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
js let for a term of less than three months shall | tleman to say that the poor rate ought 
be assessed to the poor rate in place of the occu- | to be levied on what he called the ‘‘ pro- 
ier: Provided, nevertheless, That the owner of | ducer,”’ as distinguished from the “‘con- 
such hereditament shall be entitled to deduct from | sumer ;” but there was no difference be- 
the ae - . mn Sone + 7 oe | tween the producer who let a house for 
jons e tim rl whic uc rere a- ° 2 
ae meg have been cmseat since the prteasery of |® short time, or below a certain rental, 
the last rate.” and the producer who let houses on 
other descriptions of occupancy. If 
Tae CHAIRMAN said, that an Amend- | this argument, therefore, was good in 
ment in the form of that moved by the | this case, it was good for all kinds of 
hon. and learned Member could not be / property; but he differed from the hon. 
put from the Chair. The question which | and learned Gentleman on the prin- 
the hon. and learned Member wished to | ciple itself; because he did not think 
raise could be raised by moving to strike | that, as a general rule, it would be better 
out the word “occupier” in order to to levy the rate from the owner instead 
substitute for it the word ‘ owner.” |of from the occupier. He believed it 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt having moved | to be a matter of no small importance 
an Amendment in this form— that a large proportion of those from 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, | whom the poor rate was levied should 
he had already expressed his objections be residing in the place in which the 
tothe Bill at such length that he did | rates paid by them were levied, and 
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of a household suffrage franchise, would 


« Owner of every rateable hereditament which 


not intend to go into all the questions | conversant with the class for whose bene- 
connected with the principles of the mea- | fit the rates were intended. It had been 
sure. He wished, however, to express) found that small occupiers, when they 
his satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Go- | paid the rates themselves, were careful 
vernment had considered the subject in | in seeing that those who should pay the 
a different light from that in which it} rates were made to do so, and that per- 
was viewed by the hon. and learned | sons did not receive relief who were not 


Member for Oxford (Mr. Vernon Har- entitled to it. The same supervision in 
court). They had recognized that there | these respects could not be exercised by 
were two aspects of the question—the | owners at a distance that was exercised 
political and the economical. It was| by occupiers. Neither did he think that 
quite consistent with the views ex-(the case would be met by levying the 
ressed in former Sessions by the Mem-| rate on resident agents instead of non- 

rs of the present Government that | residentowners, because, asa rule, agents 
they should bring in a Bill to remedy | would not be pecuniarily interested in the 
what they regarded as inequalities on | matter, and therefore would not scrutinize 


the political side of the question; but | 
he was glad that in doing so they had 
not been so unmindful of the economical | 


collection and expenditure as closely as 
occupiers did. There were statistics to 
show that in certain boroughs, which con- 


side of the question as the hon. and | tained a large number of poor occupiers, 
learned Member for Oxford appeared to | the system of the payment of rates by 
be. The hon. and learned Gentleman | such occupiers had worked most success- 
had entirely ignored the fact that this fully. There were the cases of Stockport, 
Bill, which was one to remedy a grievance | Oldham, and Sheffield, for instance. In 
existing only in particular places, had none of those boroughs had the com- 
been made applicable to all parts of the | pounding system ever prevailed, in Old- 
country. He was not going to deny that. kon and Sheffield the landlord not even 
m some boroughs some dissatisfaction | paying the full rates for the tenant. In 
and distress existed; but he submitted Oldham, out of 17,800 occupiers, the ma- 
that what Parliament ought to do was’ jority of whom live in houses under £10, 
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during the cotton famine only about 
£8,000 was lost—much less than would 
have been lost if the Small Tenements 
Act had been in operation. In Sheffield 
the district rate, amounting to £54,000, 
was compounded for by an allowance of 
25 per cent on houses under £7. Of 
that no less than £5,800 was lost, 
whereas, on the poor rate of £94,000, 
only £947 was lost on the poorer and 
smaller houses. This proved that there 
were places of very large extent where 
the system of payment by the occupier 
had been thoroughly successful. He 
therefore trusted that the Committee 
would not alter that system throughout 
the whole country for the sake of a 
few places where it had not yet had 
time to be fully tried. There were other 
reasons why payment by occupiers was 
better than payment by owners. Where 
the owners paid the rates, depend upon 
it they exacted from the occupiers a 
large sum to compensate themselves for 
the trouble of collection; and there- 
fore the payment of the rate by the 
owner must result in taxing the poor 
oceupiers by a system which was nomi- 
nally introduced for their relief. Again, 
take the instance of the poor man who, 
under the system of direct payment, 
would be excused by the parochial au- 
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{support. He agreed with all that had 


| been said as to the cruelty and injustice 
‘which the abolition of the system of com- 
pounding had inflicted on large masses 
|of the people, and he had been informed 
that payment by the occupier greatly in- 
‘creased the trouble and expense of col- 
lection. The Government sought to pro- 
vide a remedy in a very circuitous man- 
|ner, but he should prefer the old system 
\of compounding. The assent of the land- 
\lords would be an essential element to 
\the success of the Bill, and he believed 
| that that assent would, in many instances, 
| be withheld, and that the Act would be 
;rendered a dead letter. The hon. Mem- 
, ber for Hackney (Mr. Holms) had given 
notice of an Amendment, giving the pa- 

rochial authorities the option to make 

composition compulsory, but he (Mr. 0, 
| Forster) thought it would be unwise to 
‘do so, and that it would be better to 
‘fall back on the provisions of the Small 

Tenements Act, and give the vestries 
| power compulsorily to rate the owners 
'where the rental was under £6. No 
|doubt the amended Bill was far more 
jacceptable than the original measure; 
| but he trusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Senet would go further, and would not 


| only preserve the franchise for the poorer 


| occupiers, but would take care that, in 


thorities ; he would, if his landlord paid | a pecuniary point of view, they should 
the rates for him, have to pay the rate | not be placed in a worse position than 
directly to the owner in his rent. The | they occupied before the passing of the 
system of compulsory composition which | Act of 1867. 

the hon. and learned Member for Oxford! Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was sure the 
proposed would distress the poor occu- | Committee would see the necessity of 
piers far worse than the present system | being very clear upon two or three points 
did. He (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) | with respect to this question, and, in the 
thought that no system of deduction | first place, that they would feel the im- 
of the rate paid by the occupier from | portance of not being guided by the views 
rent due to the owner was wanted, ex- | of any particular towns or alone, of the 


cept in the case of the occupier leav- 
ing before the term expired for which 
the rate was paid. It appeared to 
him that the question resolved itself 
into this—Why were they, for the sake 
of Birmingham and East London, to in- 
flict upon Stockport, Oldham, Sheffield, 
and other parts of the country a system 
of rating which they did not want, and 
to which they entertained great objec- 
tion? He trusted the Government and 
the Committee would decline to assent 
to the plan proposed by the hon. and} 
learned Member for Oxford. | 

Mr. C. FORSTER said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) pressed his Amend- 
ment to a division he should give it his! 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 





rating authorities alone, of the owners 
alone, or of the occupiers alone. In the 
many communications he had had with 
hon. Members of that House, and with 
the various local authorities upon this 
subject, he found that they were all too 
much disposed to take a one-sided view of 
the question, and that, therefore, were he 
to adopt the suggestions of any one party 
he should be acting contrary to the feel- 
ings of the others. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to be guided 
by general principles; to guard themselves 
against being influenced by any part 
cular districts; to look at the question 
from a large and broad point of view; 
and to devise a measure which would be 
acceptable to the community at large 
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regarded the point touched upon by| would be compelled to compound with 
ra hon. and learned Member for Oxford | the collectors al overseers ; and were 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) and by the hon. | informed that this was the object of the 
Member for Walsall (Mr. C. Forster) | Bill. Clause 1, in fact, was the screw 
with reference to the rate-paying clauses | which was to be put upon the landlords, 
of the Reform Act, the Government had! compelling them to do that which was, 
jn one respect done more than repeal) in fact, done in a great many cases at 
those clauses, because they said that not present, but illegally, unsatisfactorily, 
only should the occupiers not have to pay | and in evasion of the law. It was not 
the rates personally, but that in many) true to assert that under the clause 
eases they should not pay at all. In the | tenants would have to pay a large lump 
ease of the weekly tenants the Govern-| sum out of their weekly earnings. The 
ment had shifted the rates from the oc- rate for a quarter did not amount on the 
cupiers to the owners. They had not/ average to more than one week’s rent, 
been trammelled with any feeling as to | and seldom exceeded one and a-half. Of 
the expediency of retaining the principle | course, to those who did not pay their rent 
of personal payment of rates, for prac- | at all, it would be an inconvenience to pay 
tically that had been abandoned before | the rate, but that was the only case in 
the present Government acceded to Office. | which permission to deduct the rates 
And therefore the present measure had | from the rent would be ineffectual. Un- 
been framed, not with reference to the | doubtedly owners had great power over 
rate-paying clausesof the Reform Act, but | their tenants, and had been able to take 
upon economical and financial grounds | advantage of the Reform Act to raise 
os As might be expected, his hon. and | their rents; but, to assume, on that ac- 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford | count, that if the law throughout the 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) had presented | country was that weekly occupiers might 
hisown scheme in the best light; but he | deduct the rates from their rent, it would 
had not been quite fair to the scheme of | be ineffectual, went beyond the bounds 
the Government, for he dealt only with } of probability. The hope and expecta- 
the Ist clause, which gave occupiers | tion of the Government was that the 
power to deduct the rates from the rent, owner, finding himself liable to have 
and had scarcely alluded to the 3rd clause, | these deductions made from his rent un- 
which enabled owners to compound with | der Clause 1, would compound, under 
the overseers. These two clauses must Clause 3, with the collectors. The hon. 
be read together. The owner was of-| Member for Oxford said there was no 
fered the option of either paying the | difference between his proposal and that 
rate in full or paying 75 per cent if he | of the Government with regard to the 
chose to compound. If either clause | taxation of the owner instead of the oc- 
were taken separately it might not be suc- | cupier, but the difference was that, while 
cessful in its operation, and he candidly | under the Government scheme the deduc- 
admitted that the Government would | tion would be made from the rent, accord- 
not regard the Bill as successful if it ing to his hon. and learned Friend the 
were not productive of voluntary ar- | owner would have to pay the rates, whe- 
rangements, to a large extent, between | ther he received any rent at all or not. 
owners and the local authorities for the | His hon. and learned Friend, therefore, 
payment of rates by the owners. That | placed upon the owner the burden of gua- 
was the intention of the measure, and if | ranteeing the solvency of the tenant with- 
it could be shown that these clauses as | out securing to him any corresponding ad- 
they stood did not give effect to that in- | vantage, a principle entirely novel in our 
tention, it would become necessary to | legislation. Under the Small Tenements 
consider what further arrangements were | Act two different allowances were made 
desirable for this purpose. The owners | to the owner, 25 per cent for render- 
of cottage property very clearly appre- | ing himself liable, and 25 per cent for 
ciated the nature of the Government pro- | empties. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
posals, for a deputation of them had | man said that the owners having power to 
waited upon him on Friday to request | turn the tenants out at a week’s notice 
that Clause 1 might be omitted from the | could protect themselves, but that was 
Bill, the very clause which the hon. | incompatible with tenants of the smaller 
Member for Oxford thought would not class taee in arrear with their rent. 
be effectual. The deputation stated that | The hon. and learned Gentleman recog- 
if that clause remained in the Bill they | nized the fact that when a burden was 
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placed on the owners some allowance |right to rate one owner in a parish 
ought to be made, but he now introduced | without rating the others, or that the 
a new principle, and that was that the | matter should be left to the discretion 
owner was to be liable withouthavingany | of the overseers, who were practically 
allowance at all. In the Amendment of | appointed by the justices of the peace, 
the hon. and learned Member there was | and whose views might vary considerably 
an important defect of detail, inasmuch | in different districts. Then it had been 
as it contained no limitation as to the | suggested by the hon. Member for Wal- 
value of the property. Ifthey gave an | sall (Mr. C. Forster), that the principle 
allowance to the owner, and there was | of the Small Tenements Act should be 
no limit to the value, the owners of| again adopted, and that the ves 

good property would shorten the tenan- | should have the power of deciding by a 
cies in order to secure this allowance. | majority whether all the owners through- 
This point had been constantly urged | out the parish should be rated or not. 
upon the Government. His hon. and; Now, he so far sympathized with the 
learned Friend’s Amendment would! hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
place a burden on the owner of cottage | that he believed it would be better to 
property which had never been placed | have a general law, and thus create uni- 
by the Legislature upon any description | formity, and that it would not be wise to 
of property. If they rated the owner | give special powers to vestries. But of 
of property without giving him an al-| all the suggestions that had been thrown 
lowance, they would either frighten | out, he preferred that of the hon. Mem- 
capital out of the building trade or) ber for Walsall, to give the parish the 
compel the owner to ask a higher rent. | right to exercise a compulsory power. It 
The proposal was to place a higher tax | would be necessary, however, to hedge 
upon cottage property than on any other | this round with precautions. The hon. 
description of property. In other cases | and learned Member had spoken of this 
the tenant might go away, and leave| Bill as affecting a permanent and abso- 
his rate unpaid and the parish autho-| lute settlement of the question. He, 
rities might lose it; but in the case| however, was not so sanguine. It was 


of cottage property the owners would | impossible to settle in one Bill of this 
have to guarantee the rate and to do so| kind who were and who were not to be 


gratuitously. It was in evidence that, | rated. He did not mean as regarded the 
in the metropolis the rents were habitu-| franchise, but in respect to the great 
ally in arrear, and the risk run by the | question whether the owner should be 
owners was a real one. It was impossi- further rated in the future to other rates 
ble, on economical grounds, to pass the besides the poor rates. That was a 
Amendment of the hon. and learned | question which could not be settled by 
Member. The owners would say they | one clause in a Bill, because it affected the 


were not going to expose themselves to| whole of our local taxation. He would 


this risk, and would insist upon tenants 
taking their houses for four or six 
months, instead of weekly. They would | 


not pledge himself against the principle 
of the direct rating of the owner, far from 
it, but if they changed the whole of 


change the tenancies in order to escape | their burdens and placed the rates direct 
the burdens put upon them. Therefore, | upon the owner, it would be necessary 
they must make an allowance if the|to re-consider how far the owner was 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend | satisfactorily represented. For the rea- 
were agreed to. The point was one | sons he had given, it was impossible to 
which ought not to be settled without | support the Amendment of his hon. and 
great consideration, and he regretted | learned Friend. The Government de- 
that an Amendment of such extreme sired that this measure should pass this 
importance had practically only been | Session to secure a practical remedy for a 
before the country for three days. The | grievance which they acknowledged, and 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Holms) | they asked for the co-operation of the 
proposed that the overseers should rate ; Committee to carry out that intention. 

the owners at their discretion. This! Sm HENRY HOARE regretted that 
emanated from the same idea—namely, | the right hon. Gentleman was not able 
that there was not sufficient compulsory | to accept the Amendment, which had 
power in the Bill. To that proposal he | the advantage of being plain, concise, 
felt the same objection. It was not | and intelligible. He urged upon the 


dr. Goschen } 
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Government, and especially upon the | give rise to favouritism on the part of 
Prime Minister, that at the elections | the overseers must be dealt with practi- 
the Liberal Members of the House were | cally and not theoretically, and in prac- 
led to make many promises to their} tice that objection was not found to 


constituents in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s name. They promised to obtain 
the Ballot, which was now withheld for 
this year; they promised to obtain the 
abolition of the representation of mi- 
norities; they promised to obtain a re- 


duction of the county suffrage to a level | 


with the borough franchise; and they 
romised, above all, to obtain the aboli- 
tion of the rate-paying clauses of the Re- 


form Act. 


which would recommend it to the work- 
ing classes, and enable hon. Gentlemen 
to show that they had kept their pro- 
mise in spirit and in letter. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that as the re- 
presentative of a large constituency of 
working mer, he would suggest that the 
Bill should be so modified as to protect 


the occupier with regard to the recovery | 


of rates left unpaid by his predecessor. 
It seemed to him that the Amendment 


of the hon. and learned Member for | 


Oxford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) was 
more technical than real. The Ist 


clause of the Bill only sought to make 


the landlord include the rate in his rent, 
and did not touch the question of com- 
position. 


Mr. HOLMS said, he had found that | 


the owners of the better class of poor 
property were practically carrying out 
all the provisions of the Bill without any 
screw at all; but he did not believe the 
owners of the poorest property would be 
induced by any optional means to com- 

und with their tenants for the rates. 

e owners of the poorer class of that 


property did not and would not pay the | 


rates if they could help it; and the rea- 


son was that if they did not pay them | 


many of the poorer occupiers got excused 
from their rates, and the owners paid 
nothing whatever. Unless power was 
given to the overseers to rate the owners 


of poor property, they would escape in | 


future as they did at present. As to the 


Amendment which he had placed upon: 


the Paper, he would not have given no- 


tice of it had it not been for the fact that | 


in the Interpretation Clause of the Bill 
the word overseer was made to include 
every authority making an assessment 
for the poor rate, or collecting it. The 
objection that the Amendment would 


If this Bill was to be carried | 
at all, it should be carried in a | 


operate. The Amendment now before 
the House had this disadvantage, that 
instead of giving people what they 
wanted, in many places it would give 
them what they did not want. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board had not 
seen his way to accept the present 
Amendment. The object of Clause 1, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
was to precipitate composition under 
Clause 3 ; but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objection to the Amendment was that it 
was hard upon the owner. But the 
harder the screw was upon the owner 
the more likely it would be to accom- 
plish its effect. The more onerous the 
terms under Clause 1, the more likely 
they would be to go to the arrangement 
under Clause 3. He admitted that the 
Amendment as proposed did not exactly 
meet the necessity of the position. 
There should be a limit to the amount 
chargeable on the owner, but it would 
be very easy to alter the Amendment so 
as to meet that point. Probably the 
right limitation would be the limit im- 
posed by Clause 3. He also admitted 
that the Amendment made no adequate 
allowance to the owner beyond the al- 
lowance for the empties. There should 
be some compensating allowance for the 
risk and trouble he would incur. He 
thought it probable that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court) would be prepared to accept such 
an alteration of his Amendment, and 
then the proposal might meet with the 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Poor Law Board. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that before stat- 
ing why he should be unable to support 
the Amendment, he wished to explain 
that he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) did not 
understand what was his meaning when 
he said that ‘‘compounding was a device 
of Old Nick to oppress the poor.”” The 
poor that were in his mind were those 
who were receiving parish relief, the 
widow and the destitute, for all these 
were made to pay. He wished to con- 
sider the Amendment in three lights— 
first, as regarded securing the rate ; 
secondly, as insuring that the name of 
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the occupier should be on the rate book ; 
and, thirdly, as to what would be the 
least inconvenience to the rate-payer in 
poying his rates. His hon. and learned 

riend based the whole of his argument 
as to the necessity of rating the landlord 
on the shifting habits of the present 
generation, and the fact that the occu- 
piers were a moving class, and followed 
that up by a very strong, and no doubt 
in many cases true, description of the 
hardships which persons had to suffer in 
paying their rates. Then as to the 
remedy. His hon. and learned Friend 
said—‘‘ Rate the landlords;’’? but then 
came the difficulty which stared his hon. 
and learned Friend in the face—that of 
securing the rates to the parish. His 
hon. and learned Friend proposed in the 
ease of a shifting, moving population, 
that in the event of the landlord making 
default of payment, not of one, but of 
two rates—-that is, as the rates were or- 
dinarily levied every three months, of 
six months’ rates—the parish might 
come upon some unfortunate occupier 
who might not have been a week in the 
house, and call upon him to pay the 
rates for the six months. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that was not the purport of his Amend- 
ment. The occupier was only to pay to 
the overseer the weekly rent that was 
due, instead of paying it into the hands 
of the landlord. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that even in that 
ease he did not see what security the 
parish had for the payment of the rates, 
because there were defaulting landlords 
as well as defaulting tenants. He be- 
lieved that the pressure on the tenant 
would then be much more severe than it 
was under the present state of things, 
while the security to the parish would 
be almost completely destroyed. It ap- 
peared to him that, in a very difficult 
matter, the proposal of the Government 
would create the least amount of incon- 
venience, and would best secure that the 
rate book should be the guide, and he 
should therefore support it in preference 
to the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. He believed that the 
offer made by the Government to the 
landlords was one with which the latter 
would be tempted to close, and if that 
were so, very little practical inconve- 
nience would arise. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in answer to 
the appeal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Chelsea (Sir Henry Hoare), as to 
the pledges given at the General Elec. 
tion to proceed for the repeal of the 
rate-paying clauses, he wished to observe 
that it was a political formula which 
had been long in use, and which had 
not in the slightest degree grown out of 
the Act of 1867. Ever since the Reform 
Act of 1832 it had been incessantly dis. 
cussed whether there should or should 
not be a repeal of the rate-paying clauses, 
meaning thereby whether the rate-payer 
should be exempted from paying his 
rate at a particular date as a condition 
to his obtaining the franchise. That 
was a totally different thing from the 
grievance complained of under the Act 
of 1867. The grievance under that Act 
was that a vast number of persons had 
been compelled to pay their rates who 
had never paid rates before, and that, 
from the position of relative inferiority 
in which the occupiers stood with re- 
spect to the owners, the change that had 
been made imposed on them the bur- 
den of paying the rate without any di- 
minution in their rent. As far as re- 
garded the repeal of the rate-paying 
clauses, if that was the promise given to 
their constituents, to fulfil that pledge 
would give no relief, for it would leave 
them liable to the rate in cases where 
they were not liable before. What the 
Government had to endeavour to do was 


to look to the actual pressing grievance, 
and to apply a remedy which should be 
effectual for the removal of the evil; 
but they had not attempted to introduce 
a system which should be universal, 


complete, and final. And he would 
venture to say that any attempt to intro- 
duce at this moment, in consequence of 
an Amendment first notified three days 
ago, a system which should be univer- 
sal, complete, and final, would not only 
fail in itself, but would prevent them 
probably from applying a remedy to the 
present pressing evil. As to the objec- 
tions to Clause 1, that of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) was that it was simply ma- 
chinery to compel the owner to com- 
pound. That was a secondary object, 
the primary object being to afford a re- 
medy for the grievance of the occupier. 
The only grievance to the occupier now 
would be that he would pay his rent 
to the collector of rates instead of to the 
collector of rents. Under the 3rd clause 
the owner would have the strongest 
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le inducement to compound. His! sequently their enactment would remain 


ib 
9 and learned Friend (Mr. Vernon 


Harcourt) said the clause did not go far! 


enough, because in many cases it would 


hold out no sufficient inducement to the’ 


owners to compound. That had been 
answered by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland. Ifthe Bill were too weak in 
that respect the proper remedy was to 


strengthen it not by giving arbitrary | 


ers to the parish authorities autho- 


rizing them to compel certain owners to | 
y and to exempt others from the obli- | 


gation, but by giving a general power 


| a dead letter for want of the knowledge, 
or means of knowledge, necessary to 
give it effect. He need not refer to the 
latter part of the Amendment, namely— 
that the owner should be entitled to de- 
duct from the rate a sum proportionate 
to the time during which the heredita- 
ment was vacant, because the difficulty 
he had already named was insuperable. 
Still that second provision, though per- 
fectly just in itself, would introduce the 
greatest difficulty and complication in 
the working of the plan. But the hon. 


to the parish authorities to decide whe-| Member for Sunderland said the Mover 
ther the owners should or should not) of the Amendment was willing that the 
earry into effect a spstem of compound-!| plan should be re-modeiled, and that 
ing. That was a subject which the Go-| the criterion should be placed on the 
yerment left perfectly open for consider-| value instead of on the term for which 
ation. He now came to the Amend-|the hereditament was let. No doubt 
ment before the Committee. The hon.) by that change they would get rid of 
Member for Sunderland had frankly ad- | the practical objection that he had made ; 
mitted that they could not insert in the! but when they came to deal with the 
Bill the Amendment as it stood, but said | question of the adoption of an alteration 
that the hon. and learned Member for| of their law so important as that, uni- 
Oxford would be willing to change its | versally throughout the country and 
form. As it stood the Amendment was | compulsorily, all owners should be rated 
open to a practical objection which ap-| in respect of a certain class of heredita- 
to be conclusive. It proposed| ments, he thought it would be found 
that the owner should be rated in lieu | that the mere fixing of the criterion of 
of the occupier in case the rateable| value for such a purpose was a matter 
hereditament was let for a term of less | that would require some time and con- 
But he wished to call the 
to him to contain an insurmountable ob- | attention of the hon. and learned Mem- 
. jection to the plan. The parish authori-| ber (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) to this point, 
ties knew, and could know, nothing| that if they were about to adopt an en- 
whatever of the term for which heredita- actment compulsorily imposing on the 
ments were let ; the machinery and ope- | owners of hereditaments below a certain 
ration of rating did not place them in| value the obligation to be rated and to 
contact with that subject at all. They) bear the burden of a rate, they must 
must have a new and strange system of} along therewith proceed to re-adjust 
inquisition into private affairs of a most | their law with respect to the representa- 
laborious and costly kind, of which he | tion of owners in the rating body. That, 
was sure the hon. and learned Member) however, was a thing which could not 
had never dreamt, if they were to put} be done in a day; and he wished them 
the parish authorities in possession of | all to take a practical view of that mat- 
those facts ; and when they had done) ter, and to recollect that this was not a 
that it would be found that the result} Bill which, in order to make it more per- 
was not worth the labour, even if it| fect, they could conveniently postpone 
could be done, which it could not. How- till another year. Therefore, without 
eer sound, therefore, might be the| wishing to prejudice the substance of 
principle of rating the owner, it was|the questions involved in his hon. and 
placed before the Committee at that | learned Friend’s proposition, he trusted 
moment in a shape in which they could} that he would be content with having 
not possibly adopt it; because to apply | given rise to a useful discussion on that 
it only to the case of the owners of here- | difficultand important matter, and would 
ditaments that were let for a less period | not press his Amendment to a division. 
than three months was to apply it to) Mr. DAVISON said, he had promised 
something which no parochial authori- | his constituents to do his best to obtain 
ties would be able to define, and con-| the repeal of the rate-paying clauses, 


than three months. Those words seemed | sideration. 
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but he hoped that after what had fallen 
from the First Minister of the Crown, 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) would not press 
his Amendment ; especially if, in addition 
to what he had already said, the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some pro- 
mise that that measure was not to be 
considered a final measure, but that in a 
future Session, and, if possible, next 
Session, further steps should be taken in 
the direction of relieving the occupier 
from the very great difficulty in which 
he was placed by the rate-paying clauses 
of the Reform Act of 1867. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he objected to 
the Amendment on several grounds— 
first, in consequence of the way in which 
it referred to hereditaments and tene- 


ments let for terms of less than three | 


months, as it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the overseers to ascertain what 
tenements were let for such short periods ; 
next, because it proceeded to rate the 
owners of one species of property, whilst 
it left the occupiers of every other 
species liable to be rated; and, lastly, 
because he feared that when the owner 
of this class of property was rateable 
there would be great difficulty in secur- 
ing the insertion of the names of the 
occupiers in the rate book. In the town 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Oldham) the direct system of rate-paying 
had always prevailed, and the Bill would, 
he believed, confer no advantages on his 
constituents or meet any of their wants. 
He should, however, support the Bill, 
because it might meet the difficulties of 
the case in other boroughs. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) would withdraw his 
Amendment, because a clause which 
stood on the Paper in his own name was, 
in his opinion, a far preferable one. At 
all events, it was strictly in accordance 
with the views expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and by the Liberal side of the 
House in 1867. It provided that in the 
case of rateable hereditaments, where 
the rent was payable at shorter intervals 
than quarterly, the owner and occupier 
should both be rated—a system which 
would, in his opinion, meet most of the 
difficulties of the case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the clause of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Locke) 
showed the enormous difficulties of the 
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subject. Every Member who proposed 
to improve the Bill proposed to improve 
it in a different way. His objection to 
| his hon. Friend’s clause, which would be 
a very effective means of procuring the 
money, was that it did not sufficiently 
remove the grievance of the occupiers, 
| who would still remain liable to rating 
and be subject to the visits of the tax- 
‘collector. Now, it seemed to be the 
| feeling of the House that the Bill erred 
in this respect—that it did not sufficiently 
\relieve the occupiers; and if it were the 
| sense of the House that Clause 3 did not 
| give to owners sufficient powers and in. 
'ducements to compound, he would un- 
‘dertake to bring up a clause on the 
|Report enabling vestries to rate the 
| owners compulsorily. 

_ Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
thought that the statement just made 
showed that the Government were dis- 
| posed to deal as completely as they could 
| with this subject ; but he wished to know 
whether the vestries were to rate the 
owners compulsorily according to the 
limit of value—£20 in the metropolis, 
and £10 elsewhere? [Mr. Goscney: 
Yes.] Then that was carrying the 
principle of compulsory rating in the 
case of the owner rather further than he 
had proposed to carry it, and he should 
be quite satisfied with that undertaking. 
His argument went to this extent—that 
the owners instead of the occupiers 
| Should always be rated, though he had 
confined his proposal to weekly tenants, 
because the grievance was more con- 
spicuous and obvious in their case than 
|in any other. It should be remembered, 
| however, that the vestries, which would 
'be intrusted with this option, were 
‘elected under a system of plurality of 
votes, and he did not think the occupiers 
‘of this country would ever submit to 
have their political status determined by 
a vestry in which the owners had a 
‘majority of votes. This would not bea 
satisfactory and final settlement of the 
/question ; but he believed that, as for- 
|merly in the case of household suffrage, 
they would be glad to accept the boon 
which such limitations as they would get 
rid of on the first possible occasion. As 
to the rate collectors not knowing the 
nature of the tenancy, he ventured to 
say there was not a rate collector in 
London who did not know perfeetly well 
‘whether any particular tenement was 
rented by the week, or the month, or the 
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. Regarding, after what had fallen | 
~ his right hon. Friend, the present 
proposal as an instalment, he would not 


the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
{ 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH | 
moved, in line 9, to leave out ‘‘ rateable 
hereditaments,” and insert ‘‘ dwelling- 
house or other tenement.” 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that the in- | 
gertion of the word tenement coupled 
with dwelling-house would leave the 
cause, so far as its operation was con- 
cerned, in the same position as before. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mrz. NORWOOD said, he rose to move 
in line 10, to leave out ‘‘ less than”’ and 
insert “‘ not exceeding,”’ so as to make 
the clause read that the occupier of any | 
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sible for a tenant to pay the rate for the 
ensuing three months, and immediately 
afterwards to give a week or a fort- 
night’s notice to leave. He would then 
be entitled to deduct the three months’ 
prospective rate from the rent, which 
would be a great hardship upon the 
landlord, who might not be able to re-let, 
or might have to let at a rent which 
would not compensate him for the rate 
he had allowed. The property owners 
of Liverpool, Manchester, and Salford 
were against this proposal of the Bill, 
which he thought would put an unfair 
burden on them. He begged to move 
in line 10, after ‘“‘ entitled,’”’ to insert 
‘in the event of his tenancy being de- 
termined by any act of the owner.’ 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Baronet really 
came to this— whether the Ist clause 


rateable hereditament let to him for a should be retained at all. To limit the 
a _ i pry | _y — should | clause as the hon. Baronet proposed was 
en 0 uct the rate. 


In his | ke it altogether nugatory. 
constituency (Kingston-on-Hull) many a — aw 
thousand working men took their houses 
for three months, although they paid 
their rent weekly or fortnightly. There 
was no good reason for discouraging | 
these three months’ tenancies, and the | 
concession he asked for would not affect 
the main purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had no 
objection to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 





Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LOCKE moved, in line 11, after 
*‘ poor,” to leave out ‘‘ rate,’’ and insert 
‘and other rates.” Under the existing 
law the various rates were directed to 
be collected with the poor rate by the 
overseers, and unless the provisions of 
the Bill were extended to the case of 
those other rates as well as the poor rate 
it would effect very little. In the rating 


Mr. RATHBONE moved, to insert | papers the various rates were so mixed 
after “‘ hereditament,” the words “‘of a | together that it was almost impossible to 
rateable value not exceeding £20.” He | — them. ; 
sid that in Liverpool there were ware- | r. GOLDNEY said, he would point 
houses of considerable value that were | out that in some improvement Bills for 
let for shorter periods than three months, | several small towns throughout the coun- 
and he did not see why existing ar- | try the occupiers of houses were entitled 
rangements affecting them should be | to have water and gas supplied to them 
upset incidentally in this way when the | at a certain sum per head, and that it 
whole subject was to be dealt with next | would be very hard if a necessity to 


year. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, the 


SS 
seemed to be quite as true in relation to | of the to t 
houses above £20 as it was in relation | ried, it must, he thought, be limited to 
to those below £20. He had no very | the objects which it was introduced to 


great objection to the Amendment. 


| their occupation were charged upon them 
in the same way as the rate for the relief 
If the Bill were to be car- 


of the poor. 


meet. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the Reform 


Amendment negetioed. Act touched only the poor rate, and that 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH |a power of composition still existed with 
said, he proposed to amend the clause | regard to other rates. The case of the 
by making it read that the occupier metropolis was, however, somewhat dif- 
thould be entitled ‘‘in the event of his | ferent, for there it was provided that the 
tenancy being determined by any act of | overseers should, ‘in levying those rates 
the owner,” to deduct the rate. He! proceed in the same manner as in levy- 
said as the clause stood it would be pos- | ing’the rate for the relief of the poor.” 
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It might, therefore, be necessary to refer 
to other rates, and if his hon. and learned 
Friend would withdraw his Amendment 
he should take care that words should 
be introduced in the Interpretation Clause 
to meet the case of the metropolis. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, in line 11, after the insertion 
after the word “hereditament,” to in- 
sert ‘‘for a period beyond the term of | occupier). 
his occupation.” This would confine} Mr. CAWLEY moved, in page 1 
the operations of the clause to the only |line 16, after “than” to leave out to 
case in which a grievance could possibly | end of clause, and insert “the amount 
arise. There could be no reason why a /| of rent then due from him.” 
tenant for three months should not be} Amendment negatived 
liable to pay a rate made for that term, | Cl / 

Nause agreed to. 


any more than why a yearly tenant | 
should not be liable to a prospective rate | _ Clause 3 (Owners may agree to pay 
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Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) might 
occur in some few cases. He would con. 
sider the matter; but, as he did not 
think that landlords were likely to suffer 
to any considerable extent, and as jp. 
convenience would result from adopt 
the suggestion, he was not prepared to 
promise that he would adopt it. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Amount of rate payable by 





for a year. The grievance which this 
Clause was intended to remedy was 
where a tenant was turned out by his 
landlord after having paid a prospective 
rate for a long period, during a great 
part of which he would thus not be the 
occupier of the premises rated. His 
landlord ought then to recoup him ; but 
not in any other case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Amend- 
ment would only make matters more 
complicated. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested that an 
allowance should be made to owners 
who had paid the rate, and whose tenants 
had left without notice and without pay- 
ing the rent. 

r. BREWER said, he thought that 
Parliament ought not to protect land- 
lords against bad bargains. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he hoped that, 
for the sake of making the “ screw” 
more effective, no such provision would 


be made. 
Mr. HIBBERT said, that in the 


| the 


rate and be allowed a commission), 
Mr. SIMONDS moved, in page 1, 
line 18, to leave out ‘rateable value,” 
and insert ‘‘ gross estimated rental.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that in the 
clause as it stood the principle of deduc- 
tion recognized in the Small Tenements 
Act, and in most of the local Acts, was 
again adopted. He did not think it 
would be well to depart from that prin- 
ciple. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, in line 18, to leave out “ here- 
ditament”’ and insert ‘‘dwelling-house.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had no ob- 
jection to the use of the words proposed 
in cases of compulsory compounding; 
but he thought it would be better to re- 
tain the clause as it stood, and before 
bringing up the Report he would con- 
sider the point raised by the hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that in many cases an abuse had 





borough which he represented (Oldham), | sprung up of returning houses at lower 
they did not want composition at all;|rents than were pail, so as to bring 
and therefore, he thought, it would be | them within the limits of compounding. 
unjust to put the ‘‘screw” on in their | Cases had been discovered at Southamp- 
case. | ton, in which the rentals actually paid 

Coronet BARTTELOT desired to say | for houses had been £15 12s. a year 
that he did not think what they were each, while they were returned to the 
doing would benefit the poor people at | overseers at such low rents that the com- 
all. By placing these rates upon the|pound rateable value of each house 
owners they would discourage them in | eventually became only £3. Asa means 
building that particular class of tene-| of preventing this, he proposed to fix 4 
ment; the owner would prefer to use his limit of tenancy as well as of annual 
money in other ways. ‘value. He moved, after ‘‘hereditament,” 

Mz. GOSCHEN said, that the griev- | to insert “let to an occupier for a term 
ance referred to by his hon. Friend the | less than three months.” 


Mr. Goschen 
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Mz. GOSCHEN said, there were 
many places where the Small Tene- 
ments Ket had been applied to tenancies 
of six months or a year, and it would be 
hard to exclude them. A further ob- 
‘ection would be that the landlords 
‘would be tempted to shorten their agree- 
ments with the tenants; and generally 
it would interfere with the other arrange- 
ments. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would not press the Amendment. 

CoroneL EDWARDES said, he was 

the President of the Poor Law 
had refused to accept that Amend- 


ment. : 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrz. CORRANCE moved, in line 21, 
after ‘‘the’’ to leave out ‘‘ overseers,” 
and insert “‘ vestry of any parish.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
might be advisable to insert words re- 
quiring the consent of the vestry, while 
retaining the word “overseers.” He 


would consider the matter before the 
Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he proposed that the agreements be- 
tween the overseers and owners should 
be for one year, instead of not less 


than one year, as provided by the clause. 
The reason for the Amendment was that 
the parochial authorities changed every 
year. He moved, in line 22, to leave 
out “any term not being less than,” and 
insert ‘‘the term of.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 


moved to leave out from “and” to 
“not,” in line 24, inclusive. He wished 
to raise the question whether composi- 
tion was a good thing or not, and whe- 
ther the owner should pay the rates on 
empty houses. He did not see why the 
owners of empty cottages should be sub- 
jected to a charge from which the owners 
of empty houses of a better description 
were relieved. If trade were prosper- 
ous, and if a man’s houses were all let, 
he would put the 25 per cent in his 
pocket, but if, on the other hand, almost 
all his houses were empty, then to make 
him pay for them was to encourage him 
to screw as much as he could out of those 
that were left, and the result would be 
to drive the other occupiers upon the 
poor rate. If the houses were empty 
there could be no beneficial occupation. 
The other day the House decided to ex- 
empt Sunday Schools from the rates be- 
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cause there was no beneficial occupation. 
Why, then, should they rate houses of 
small value that returned no profit to the 
owner? No doubt in times of distress 
the parish would get more if the owner 
paid the rates for empty houses, but on 
the average of years the contrary prac- 
tice would be for the benefit of the parish, 
as in prosperous years the allowance of 
25 per cent would be a simple loss which 
need not be incurred. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
that the hon. Baronet would not ask the 
Committee to join in a general discus- 
sion upon the point which he had raised 
in his Amendment. No doubt the ques- 
tion was one of importance, but it had 
already been settled, and ought not to 
be renewed. Owners who laid out money 
in houses of the kind referred to of course 
reckoned that a certain number of them 
would be empty, and had no difficulty in 
calculating the amount of rate which they 
would have to pay on empty houses. This 
plan was perfectly simple. But if the 
owner was to be compelled to find out how 
many of these houses were occupied at a 
certain time, and on what particular day 
a tenant left or came in, he would lose a 
great deal of valuable time, which repre- 
sented money. ‘The overseers, more- 
over, would be uncertain what would be 
the yield of a given rate, when they ought 
to be able to calculate its amount exactly. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WHITE moved, in line 24, to 
leave out ‘‘may” before “agree,” and 
insert ‘‘ shall and are hereby required on 
the application of the owner to—.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, this was a pro- 
posal that the owners should compel the 
overseers to agree with them. As the 
Committee objected to giving the over- 
seers a similar power of dealing with the 
owners, they should reject the Amend- 
ment. The overseers, he thought, would 
hardly be satisfied at a discretionary 
power being given to the owners of all 
the best property to compound and get 
25 per cent off. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RATHBONE said, he proposed 
to substitute a commission of 33} per 
cent for that of 25 per cent named in 
the clause. Circumstances varied in 
different towns, and the limit he pro- 
posed was purely permissive. The town 
represented by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) pro- 
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bably did not require such a high rate; | 
but in Liverpool, with a large popula- | 
tion of a migratory character, the vestry | 
were of opinion that a rate of 25 per 
cent would not induce the owners to | 


compound. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, to leave out the words “‘ twenty-five,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ thirty-three 
and a-third.”—(M/r. Rathbone.) 


Mr. CORRANCE said, he preferred 
the Amendment of which he had himself | 
given notice; but he was willing to sup- 

rt that now proposed ; and, although | 

ut a partial recognition of the house- 
holders’ rights, and of the hardships in- | 
flicted upon the poorer class, he was glad | 
that it was not altogether in a spirit of | 
barren penitence that the question was | 
treated by the opposite Bench. The! 
Amendment had, in his opinion, the de- 
merit of imposing a limit upon the dis- | 
cretion of the local authorities. His | 
Amendment proposed that the composi- 
tion should not be less than 20 per cent, 
or more than 40. Referring to remarks | 
which had fallen from various speakers, 
the hon. Member went on to express his 
gratification at the admission that a com- 
— and comprehensive measure was | 

ue from the Liberal party to restore 
the rights of which the poorer classes 
had been deprived. 

Toe CHAIRMAN, interrupting the 
hon. Member, said, that his remarks 
seemed rather directed to the clause as a 
whole than to the Amendment, which 
related to the amount of the commission 
to be allowed. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, his contention 
was that the commission, although a 
solatium to those affected by the former 
Act, could not be regarded in the light 
of a final and comprehensive measure, 
more especially as the provisions of the 
— Bill extended to other towns 

itherto unafflicted with political rights. 
Persons acquainted with local circum- 
stances and with the local value of pro- 
perty were, he contended, the best and 
only proper judges in cases of this kind. 

Mr. MELLY corroborated the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Rathbone) as to the expediency of 
increasing the limiting value. Not 
merely in different towns, but in differ- 
ent parishes of the same town, circum- 
stances varied so widely as to require in 
some cases a commission of 30 or 33 per 
cent, while in other cases a commission 

Mr. Rathbone 
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of 15 per cent was found to be suff. 
cient. 

Mr. DIXON said, he had given notice 

of an Amendment raising the maximum 
allowance to 50 per cent where the rate. 
able value did not exceed £5 a year, and 
to 33} per cent where it was above £5 and 
did not exceed £10. If the power were 
not given to make the allowance in some 
cases as large as this, the landlords 
would not have sufficient inducement to 
compound. He knew that this was the 
opinion of the overseers both in Man. 
chester and Birmingham. If landlords 
were forced to compound at a disad- 
vantage to themselves, they would, of 
course, add something to the rent in 
order to compensate themselves. Sup- 
posing that his proposal was even too 
avourable to the landlord, the r 
would in the end reap the benefit, as it 
would stimulate the A uilding of small 
tenements. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
hoped the Government would not con- 
sent to any proposal for increasing the 
amount of discount. Experience had 
shown that 25 per cent was quite suffi- 
cient to cover the risk of collection, and 
anything beyond that would be a bribe 
to the owner. If either of the proposals 
before the Committee were adopted the 
colour of the Bill would be changed, and 
it would become a Bill in the interests 
of the owners, not of the occupiers of 
property. It would operate most un- 
fairly on those who occupied their own 
cottages—precisely the class who were 
most deserving of encouragement. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that if his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt) remembered what had passed 
that evening he would call to mind that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) and others had 
protested against the injustice done to 
owners of property by the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman evidently 
thought that the chief thing which the 
Government ought to do was to repeal 
the rate-paying clauses of the Reform 
Act ; but to do so would be to bring back 
the Small Tenements Act, with its allow- 
ances of 50 per cent, and the local al- 
lowances, amounting sometimes to 66 
per cent. The 25 per cent which he him- 
self proposed ought not to be regarded 
asa brike, but as a legitimate allowance 
for a not inconsiderable risk. The al- 
lowance pro by the Bill was the 
lowest ever introduced into any local or 
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blic Act, and if any change in it were 
made, it ought to be rather in an upward 
than a downward direction. At the 
same time he thought 25 per cent was 
enough, and if any increase at all took 
, it should be made when the own- 

ers were rated not under an agreement, 
put under compulsory —< given to 
jocal authorities. He objected to giving 
ions to vestries whether this or that 
wance should be granted ; all margins 
were more or less occasions for jobbery. 
Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought 25 
per cent a fair allowance. He believed 
an increase of the percentage would go 
exclusively into the pockets of the owners. 
He hoped the Government would be firm 
jn resisting any increase of the maxi- 


mum. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he was disap- 

inted at hearing the hon. Member for 
Pidham (Mr. Hibbert) say that 25 per 
cent was enough. They were, whilst 
restoring to one class rights abrogated 
by the passing of the Reform Act, pro- 
posing by that measure to take away 
rights belonging to another class. They 
were much indebted to the right hon. 
Member (the President of the Poor Law 
Board) for exposing the fallacies of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
It was evident 


(Mr. Vernon Harcourt). 
the hon. and learned Member, simple as 
was the matter, had failed to compre- 


hend it. The 25 per cent was given to 
owners in case they were unfortunate 
enough to have their houses unlet at 
times; and he could not see that 50 per 
cent would be too much, as the vestries 
gare that of their own accord, and surely 

ey knew what the risk was worth, and 
would give as little as possible? It had 
been confessed that the Liberal party 
owed something to the poorer classes of 
householders, which they gave them. 
let full restitution of parochial rights 
follow the gift. 

Lorv HENLEY said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) would press his Amendment, 
as upon the success of that Amend- 
ment he (Lord Henley) believed de- 

ded the satisfactory working of the 

ill. Unless they made a very consi- 
derable reduction there would be no in- 
ducement to owners of low-rented pro- 
perty to undertake payment. He wished 
a much as possible to place those per- 
sons who lived in small tenements in as 
_ a position as they were before the 

form Act was passed. 
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Mr. CAWLEY said, it was a fallacy 
to suppose that increasing the amount 
of the deductions to the landlord would 
act injuriously on the occupier. Rent 
was really regulated by supply and de- 
mand, and the owners of cottages would 
always get as much as they could from 
the tenant in the shape of rent. It was 
not the occupier who would get the be- 
nefit of the deduction, but the owner, 
and it was not right to encourage too 
large deductions. He thought 25 per 
cent quite sufficient. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he could not 
withdraw his Amendment. He was 
convinced that the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Dixon) was quite right 
when he said that a large part of these 
rates fell upon the occupiers. When 
they were about to remove these burdens 
from the shoulders of the poor occupiers, 
they should do the thing handsomely. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, in his opinion 
that an allowance of 25 per cent was 
quite sufficient. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment intended to be guided entirely by 
the opinion of the Committee in this 
matter. Still, he should endeavour to 
persuade the Committee to resist any- 
thing like an immoderate reduction from 
the rates for the benefit of the landlords. 
He might, however, observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board had intimated his 
willingness to introduce a clause giving 
the parish authorities power to enforce 
composition upon the owners of small 
tenements, and in that case it was but 
reasonable that a large percentage 
should be allowed the Yand ord. The 
Committee was now dealing with volun- 
tary composition. In the event of the 
deductions being found too small after a 
trial, it would be easy to ask the House 
to increase them, whereas if they were 
now made too large it would be impos- 
sible to reduce them on a subsequent 
occasion. It was, therefore, upon sound 
principles of political economy that he 
asked the Committee to support the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone) would divide the Committee, 
because he could not at all agree with 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
principle had been recognized that some 
deductions should be allowed, and he 
had been assured by competent authori- 
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ties that nothing less than 33} per cent Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
would induce the landlords to compound. | he rose to move that £12 be substituted 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, | for £20, the sum named in the clause, 
he was glad to hear from the hon. | Few Members of the House, he ap 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Vernon | hended, would wish to extend the opera. 
Harcourt) a condemnation of the system | tion of this clause beyond what was 
of composition. Since, however, the | actually necessary, and he thought he 
House had adopted that system he | could show that the limit of £20 wag 
was glad that Her Majesty’s Govern- | higher than was needed in the metro. 
ment were going to stand firm at the 25 | polis; for the Committee must remem. 
per cent deduction. That would not be | ber that that sum referred to rateable 
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the only allowance that the owners of | value. 


this class of property would obtain, be- 
cause, under the Valuation of Property 
Bill about to be considered, they would 
get about as much again. It was not 
surprising that the hon. Members for 
Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) and Birming- 
ham (Mr. Dixon) should support Amend- 
ments like that now before the Com- 
mittee, because nothing could be more 
profligate than the compounding system 
adopted in those boroughs before the 
Reform Act. Actually, in a rate of 2s. 
in the pound at Birmingham the owners 
of compounding property were allowed 
the sum of £12,700. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought that 
the Amendment ought to be considered 
in relation to its exact terms, and not in 
relation to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). 
They should offer to the owners of cot- 
tage property such a fair allowance as 
hen induce them voluntarily to accept 
the arrangement proposed by the Bill, 
without the necessity of being brought 
under the action of a compulsory clause. 
He could say from practical experience, 
in the borough he represented (War- 
rington), that the 33} per cent proposed 
would only be a sufficient allowance, and 
that less would not be considered fair by 
owners in that part of the country. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, he could not 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, but he should 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool. He represented 
a borough which was much affected by 
this question. He believed that 25 per 
cent would not be sufficient in the 
borough of Lambeth, where a large 
number of houses were empty, and where 
many owners were paying the rates for 
houses for which they could not obtain 
the rents. 


Question put, ‘That the words 
‘twenty-five’ stand part of the Clause.” 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 213; 
Noes 26: Majority 187. 
Mr. Muntz 


Under the Valuation of Pro. 
| perty Bill deductions might be allowed 
in the case of a house of £50 rental of 
20 per cent for repairs and insurance, of 
20 per cent because the owner paid the 
rates and taxes instead of the occupier, 
and of 20 per cent because the house was 
let to weekly tenants, or to tenants 
hiring for periods less than three months. 
Thus there would be a deduction of no 
less than 60 per cent from the esti- 
mated rental, so that a house let at £50 
a year would be reduced to a rateable 
value of £20, and come under the ope- 
ration of this clause. Now, the occupiers 
of houses of £50 per annum were not the 
class of persons who ought to be relieved 
by this Bill. Many of the local Acts of 
the metropolis fixed the limit of com- 
position at from £14 to £20 annual value, 
and the consequence was that a great 
deal of property had been unfairly re- 
lieved under those Acts. He did not think 
there was the least need for the proposed 
high limit as far as the metroplis was 
concerned; but if there were, surely 
large provincial towns, such as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, andother 
Parliamentary boroughs, having a popu- 
lation of over 200,000 inhabitants, ought 
toenjoy the sameadvantages. He believed 
that the limit fixed by Her Majesty’s 
Government was too high, and if £12, as 
proposed by him, was considered too low, 
some figure between the two might ad- 
vantageously be adopted. The hon. Ba- 
ronet concluded by moving in line 10 to 
leave out ‘‘twenty’’ and insert “twelve.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there was, he 
believed, almost a unanimous opinion in 
the metropolis in favour of a £20 limit. 
The fact was, that the rents, especially 
of the dwellings of the working classes 
in London, were much higher than they 
were in other parts of the country, the 
rents even of Liverpool bearing no com- 
parison in this respect. He, therefore, 
trusted that the Committee would sanc- 
tion the clause as it stood. 





Amendment negatived. 
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$m MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he rose to move in line 11 to leave out 
“ten” and insert ‘‘six.’”” The fact was 
that, owing to deductions of 15 per cent 
for repairs, 20 per cent on account of the 
house being let to weekly tenants, and 
20 per cent for the rates being paid by 
the landlord instead of the occupier, a 
house of £6 rateable value would in 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
withdrew his Amendment of £6, and 
moved instead to insert £8. 

Mr. RATHBONE gave notice that on 
the Report he should move to except 
Liverpool from the £8 limit, and to 
the amount at £13 in that case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
was impossible to legislate for every 


reality be a house of £12 rental. Not | particular place; but he would have no 


aaly, therefore, was that limit sufficiently | 
igh, but he believed it was all that was 


needed by the country. He trusted 
that the Committee would assent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the effect of 
the hon. Baronet’s (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s) Amendment would be to except 
the town which he represented from the 
benefit of the Act. He would suggest 
that there should be three limits—£20 
for London, £13 for towns with more 
than 200,000 inhabitants, and in other 
towns £10. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought there 
should be a higher limit than 


of towns with a larger population than 
200,000. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that this was a 
matter upon which the Government were 
gotecily prepared to meet the wishes of 

Committee, who, he believed, were 
rather in favour of reducing the limit 
fixed by the clause. London and Liver- 
pool were exceptional cases. He was 
mformed that in the case of Manchester 
and Birmingham the figure 8 would be 

ed as satisfactory. 

. DIXON said, the limit ought not 
to be fixed at less than £8 for Bir- 
wingham, but he thought £10 a better 


Mr. CANDLISH suggested that the 
amount should be £16 in London and 
£8 in the country. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he believed that 
that limit would give general satisfac- 
tion. He believed the House had got 


into difficulty by fixing the amount for | 


the metropolis too high. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he hoped the 
clause would be allowed to stand as it 
was. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, he thought 
§8 would give perfect satisfaction. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
would be better to retain the £10 limit 
for the country. In places where it was 
too high the overseers would not put up 
the composition to £10. 


at pro- | 
posed by the hon. Baronet in the case | 


objection to place Liverpool in the same 
position as the metropolis. 

Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


ABYSSINIAN WAR. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Select Committee on the 


Abyssinian War do consist of Nineteen 
Members.””—( Mr. Candlish.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
| That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Baxter nominated one of the 
Members of the said Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
Sir Stafford Northcote be one other 
| Member of the said Committee.”’ 
| The House divided :—Ayes 26; Noes 
5: Majority 21. 

And Forty Members not being pre- 
sent— 





House adjourned at half after 
} One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 22nd June, 1869. 
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MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliamenit—The 
Lord Stuart of Castle Stuart, after the death 
of his Father. 

| Pusuic Buts—First Reading—EndowedSchools® 

(159) ; Local Government Supplemental * (140); 

| Poor Law Board Provisional Orders Confirma- 

| tion * (142) ; Inam Lands * (143). 

| Committee—Beerhouses, &e. * (122-145). 

| Third Reading—Drainage anid Improvement of 

| Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * (39), and passed, 
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. - late years on the subject of pauperi 
POOR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. | 5.4 the action of the Poor Lars rs 
ADDRESS FOR A COMMISSION. mittees sat upon the question in the 
THe Marquess or TOWNSHEND | years 1861 and 1865; the facts of the 
rose to move an Address to Her Majesty | case had been exhausted. The facts 
for the issue of a Royal Commission to | that these inquiries had elicited were 
inquire into the operation and adminis- | before the public, and the very anxiety 
tration of the Laws for the Relief of | of the noble Marquess that there should 
the Poor in England and Wales. He} be prompt action on the subject was one 
thought the necessity for some alteration | of the strongest arguments that could be 
in the present law was too manifest to | adduced against going over the whole 
require much argument. Much had | investigation again, as would be the 
undoubtedly been done by the Poor) case were the Commission appointed. 
Law Act of 1834, but a great deal still; It was really the duty of the Govern- 
remained to be done. Instances of mal-| ment, assisted by both Houses of Par- 
administration were daily brought under | liament, to deal with the question, in- 
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public notice and Social Science Con- 
gresses had discussed the subject, declar- 
ing that reform was very urgently 
needed ; that nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory than the present adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law; that vast sums 
were spent in the relief of undeserving 
persons, while much real distress was 
unrelieved. The law professed to secure 
food, clothing, and shelter to all in dis- 
tress; yet the streets were infested by 
beggars, and the feelings of the public 
were frequently harrowed by tales which 
were often too true, of deaths from cold 
and starvation. A foreigner hearing 
these things must be astonished to find 
what a mass of misery and want was 
unattended to in acountry which boasted 
of its high civilization. He understood 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
opposed to the appointment of a Com- 
mission, and he regretted that they had 
come to such a decision. His opi- 


| stead of referring it to a Royal Com- 
/mission, which would merely accumu- 
| late facts already well known. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER IN THE HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ROMILLY: I venture to call 
your Lordships’ attention to a circum- 
stance which must already have pre- 
sented itself to your notice—namely, the 
| applause which during a recent debate 
i from the Strangers’ Gallery. 
| Your Lordships are aware that there isa 
Gallery allotted tothe gentlemen of the 
Press, and another at the back of it a 
propriated to strangers; and it is to the 
latter I am referring. Now, if the ex- 
pression of approbation which occurred 
last week had been a casual and solitary 
case I should have taken no notice of it; 





nion was that no Bill that could be intro-| but those of your Lordships who have 
duced on the subject would prove ade- | paid attention to the subject cannot fail 
quate to remedy the evils complained of, | to have remarked that the practice of 
unless it was preceeded by a full and | applauding speeches in which a particu- 
ample investigation by a Royal Com-| lar interest is taken has been exhibited 
mission. Taking into account the mag- | during the entire Session, and has of 
nitude of the distress which prevailed | late been gradually increasing. Now, 
and the number of years during which |I do not consider that a very grave of- 
things had been in an unsatisfactory | fence—far from it. I should be the last 
condition, he thought the Government to visit with severe reprehension those 
ought to take upon themselves the re-| who applauded the touching peroration 
sponsibility of some action similar to| of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
what he had suggested. Derby) by stamping with the feet, or 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented | those who clap ped their hands at the 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will | somewhat more elaborate and laboured 
ration of the noble and learned 


be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission | ro 
to inquire into the operation and administration Pod (Lord Cairns) ; but what I wish 


" of the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in England | ¢o do is to call the attention of the House 
and Wales.—( The Marquess Townshend.) to the consequences which must flow 


Eart GRANVILLE begged to re-| from such manifestations unless they are 


mind the noble Marquess that full and| checked—and they cannot be checked 
frequent inquiries had taken place of} at all unless in their infancy. Imay re- 
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mind your Lordships of a very hackneyed | occurrence ; I am aware, of course, that, 
iece of history—an incident of the first | to a considerable extent, they had pre- 


rench Revolution. Your Lordships | 
will rember that the persons present in | 
the Galleries during the sittings of the 
National Assembly took a great interest 
in the discussions, and there gradually 
grew up a sympathy between the oc- 
cupants of the Galleries and some of the 
orators, which eventually came to over- | 
awe the Assembly. Sometimes the senti- | 
ments and sympathies of the Assembly 
were not in accordance with those of the | 
Gallery — on one occasion indeed, a 
aker remarked that though the As- 
sembly did not sympathize with him, 
the public did—and the Gallery, in 
point of fact, was used for the purpose 
ofoverawing the Assembly. Now, unless 
this practice is stopped in the outset it 
will acquire such a head, that your | 
Lordships will in the end be unable to 
check it. This becomes the more neces- | 


vailed during the course of the debates 
of last week—and, perhaps, I am myself 
culpable in not having taken more notice 
of it. Indeed, on rising after the able 
speech of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cairns), I was asked to move that 
the Gallery be cleared, in consequence 
of the cheers which followed the noble 
and learned Lord’s peroration. I hesi- 
tated, however, to take that course, for 
I felt that probably the great majority 
of the persons in the Gallery on that 


particular occasion were from a part of 
|the United Kingdom where the people 


are supposed to be peculiarly impulsive ; 
doubtless, also, many of the old consti- 
tuents of the noble and learned Lord 
were there, and having heard their own 
thoughts better expressed by one of their 
own countrymen than they had ever 
been able to express them themselves, 


sary, since it has been stated to be very | the temptation to cheer was irresistible. 
desirable to bring your Lordships’ House | I thought it better, therefore, to make 
more into accordance with the feelings | no remark, though the cheers somewhat 


and opinions of the public, and to make | 
itan Assembly in which the public will | 
take greater interest than they have | 


hitherto done. It is therefore of the 


utmost importance that your Lordships 


should not allow any interference on the 
part of strangers in the direction of over- 
awing or in any way affecting the ex- 
pression of opinion of your Lordships. I 
need not point out, too, how inconsistent 
such practices are with the dignity of 
your Lordships’ House. When I was a 
Member of the House of Commons, the | 
tule, I believe, was that if the person 
making a demonstration could be ll 
— he was removed from the | 

ery, and that if he could not be} 
distinguished the Gallery was cleared. | 
That, it seems to me, is the only course 
which can be pursued. I think that if 
anotice stating the rule of the House, | 
and that it will be rigidly enforced, were 
put up at the entrance to the Gallery, | 
it would probably prevent any further 
trouble. I owe some apology for having 
brought the subject before your Lord- 
ships, but it is one on which I feel very 
strongly. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am very much | 
obliged to my noble and learned Friend 
for having brought forward this subject, 
which is one certainly worthy of the at- 
tention of the House. I was not aware, 
until my noble Friend mentioned it, that 
these manifestations had been of frequent 





interrupted the observations which I felt 
it my duty to make. Before sitting down 
I may also add that I was asked to call 
attention to the conduct of a very dis- 
tinguished and eminent member of the 
Church of England, standing on the 
steps of the Throne, who was alternately 
cheering and groaning at passages of 
speeches to which he assented or dis- 
sented. I refrained in that case also 
from taking any public step; but I sent 
a private message to him that the ob- 
servation had been made, and, as it is 
an ill wind which blows nobody good, I 
am happy to say that I received a 
charming letter, together with the pre- 
sent of a book which animadverted on 
the speeches delivered on the great de- 
bate of last year, and which I always 
retain as a memorial of these debates. 
I quite agree with my noble and learned 
Friend that these demonstrations in the 
Strangers’ Gallery ought to be put a stop 
to. The plan he has suggested seems 
to be sufficient for the purpose, and 
I hope it will be adopted. I think 
also that the officers who are charged 
with the preservation of order in the 
House should receive strict injunctions 
to see that no infringement of the rules 
of the House is allowed. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he quite agreed 
that the practice referred to was a very 
irregular one, and ought not to be con- 
tinued. He could not, however, agree 
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with the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Romilly) that there was any intention 
of overawing their Lordships on the part 
of the strangers in the Gallery who had 
applauded a particular speech. [Lord 
Romity said he had not said so.} He 
understood his noble and learned Friend 
to say, that if the custom were not put 
down at the commencement it might in 
time assume dimensions which might 
lead to their Lordships being overawed. 
He (Lord Cairns) did not think there 
had been any intention on the part of 
the strangers, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, to overawe their Lordships. His 
noble and learned Friend had pointed 
out how, in one memorable instance, 
the custom had assisted very materially 
in bringing about a revolution. That 
was certainly a precedent of very evil 
omen, when many people thought that 
the course they were taking in regard 
to the Irish Church amounted to a re- 
volution. The noble Earl seemed to 
have ascertained the nationality of those 
from whom the manifestations proceeded ; 
but he (Lord Cairns) was rather dis- 
posed to regard them as an example of 
that quality which had been so recently 
commended in that House—namely, that 
feeling of John Bullism which was al- 
ways sure to make its innate ideas and 
convictions known, without reference to 
the suitability of the place or time, or 
to the manner in which they were ex- 
pressed. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, 
there were some points connected with 
the regulations for the admission of 
strangers and their location here which, 
as well as their conduct, it might be 
desirable to refer to a Committee. But 
while they were discussing the question 
how strangers were to be made more 
conformable to rule noble Lords them- 
selves should be careful to inform them- 
selves of the rules of the House, and 
conform to them in all cases. He noticed 
a right rev. Prelate last week who in- 
vited three strangers to take their place 
on the steps of the Throne. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
their Lordships were much indebted 
to the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Romilly) for having called attention to 
this matter. He could hardly suppose 
that we were on the eve of a revolu- 
tion, or that such catastrophes as those 
which occurred in France were impend- 
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practice to continue, and that ste 
ought to be taken to stop it. Allow- 
ance should, no doubt, however, be 
made for the peculiar circumstances of 
the occasion ; and the noble and learned 
Lord, from his cognizance of legal pro- 
ceedings, must be aware that there were 
occasions when the rule of silence which 
was so stringently laid down in the 
courts of law and justice could not be 
altogether enforced even by the most 
resolute Judge. There was another in- 
convenience from which their Lordships 
frequently suffered—the hum of conver. 
sation which was constantly kept up be- 
low the Bar. The noble Earl who usually 
spoke from the cross-Benches (Earl Grey) 
Was on one occasion, indeed, so inter- 
rupted that he was obliged to break off 
and remonstrate ; and in the Committee 
which sat last year to consider the 
arrangements of the House, of which 
he (the Earl of Carnarvon) was Chair- 
man, he drew special attention to the 
fact that their discussions were con- 
stantly interrupted, though unconsciously 
and unintentionally, by the hum of con- 
versation below the Bar. That arose 
from the large space so set apart, and 
“my from the practice of Peers, Mem- 

ers of the House of Commons, and 
strangers collecting there and discussing 
public matters. The suggestion of the 
Select Committee was that the officers 
of the House should have orders to en- 
force silence, and this should be done 
both in the Gallery and below the Bar. ° 
In fact it was their duty to do so. The 
space below. the Bar was a serious evil; 
and he should ask permission later in the 
Session to call attention to the Report 
of the Committee with a view to the 
adoption of some alterations, which, 
though slight, would, he thought, be of 
great advantage. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he desired to say a word on behalf of 
the persons below the Bar. He did not 
think they were the greatest interrup- 
tion in their debates. It appeared to 
him that the hum of conversation of 
which they complained proceeded quite 
as frequently from those within the 
House as from those without. He re- 
membered, indeed, that when he was 
comparatively new to the House, he was 
astonished to find that, while one Cabi- 
net Minister was making a speech, two 
other Cabinet Ministers were talking in 


ing; but there was no doubt that much | so loud a tone that he could not hear 
mischief might arise from allowing this| him, though sitting opposite to him. 


Lord Cairns 
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The practical suggestion he would ven- 
ture to make was that their Lordships 
should abate something of that jealousy 
which they had always manifested with 

to the noble and learned Lord 


on the Woolsack, and should place in | 
his hands the power of keeping order, | 
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thought the House was generally speak- 
ing, exceedingly attentive, and there was 
not much conversation, when the subject 
under discussion was one of interest. 
He feared, however, that the noble and 
learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) would 
find it extremely difficult, as was the case 


not only in the Gallery and below the | with the Speaker of the House of Com- 


Bar, but within the precincts of the 
House. They need not fear, he be- 
lieved, that such a measure would lead 
toany real curtailment of their privi- 
leges, for they would always be able 
to prevent a tyrannical Lord Chancellor 
from abusing his powers. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
would remind his noble Friend that he 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had him- 
self moved a Resolution in the Select 
Committee with reference to the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack ; but 
the feeling was that any such authority 
should not be exercised by a Member of 
the House appointed by the Govern- 
ment, but by an officer appointed by the 
House, irrespective of political consi- 
derations. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
the noble Marquess had hit the right 
nailon the head when he said that the 
noise by which their debates were some- 
times interrupted proceeded much more 
frequently from the interior of the House 
than from the external portion of it. The 
fact was, that whenever a speech was 
worth hearing there was always a dead 
silence in the House — and there could 
be no better proof of that than the way 
in which the important debate of last 
week was conducted, for every speaker 
was listened to with the greatest pos- 
sible attention. It was only when the 
orators were themselves not very audible, 
or when the subject was not very in- 
teresting, that private conversation went 
on. The noble Marquess had suggested 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack should be the custos of our 
manners and proceedings. No one, I 
think, could be more fitted to the task 
than the noble and learned Lord who 
at present occupied the Woolsack ; but 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) hoped that 
the noble Marquess would not go fur- 
ther and require that the Lord Chan- 
cellor should be invested with more than 
the usual formal powers—that he would 
not, for instance, furnish him with a 

ll, to ring whenever any of their Lord- 
ships were out of order. 

Tae Duxe or CLEVELAND said, he 





mons, to preserve order in cases where 
the subject was one about which half 
the Members present cared nothing. He 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Romilly) that what occurred the 
other night was an abuse; and he was 
told that it had happened on three or 
four occasions. It was therefore time 
that they should act on the principle of 
obsta principiis, and should take some 
such measure as that suggested by the 
noble and learned Lord. It was true 
that in courts of law the silence which 
ought to be preserved was sometimes 
transgressed ; but this always met with 
censure from the Judge; and so in their 
Lordships’ House notice ought to be im- 
mediately taken of any interruption. 
The officers of the House should be di- 
rected to take notice of any person who 
committed a breach of order ; and, in ex- 
treme cases, they might resort to the 
clearing of the Gallery—though that had 
very seldom been done in the House of 
Commons, and should not be lightly 
resorted to. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he should 
be glad if the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Romilly), or the Government, 
would follow up this conversation by 
proposing a Standing Order for intrust- 
ing the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack with the duty of maintaining 
order in the House. It was obvious, 
however, that the noble and learned 
Lord could not properly discharge some 
of the functions of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. He could not, for 
example, decide what particular Peer 
should address their Lordships, for he 
himself took part in the debates; whereas 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
was excluded from so doing. He might, 
however, very properly discharge the 
function of seeing that order was pre- 
served, and no one could doubt that it 
would be most satisfactorily discharged 
by the noble and learned Lord at pre- 
sent occupying the Woolsack. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, their Lord- 


ships should bear in mind that the situ- 
ation of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack was very different from 
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that of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The latter was chosen by 
the House itself, took no part in the de- 
bates or in party politics, and was, there- 
fore, always an unsuspected authority, 
who could regulate the proceedings of 
the House with the strictest impartiality. 
The Lord Chancellor, on the other hand, 
was appointed by and was a Member of 
the Government of the day, and was not 
removed beyond the sphere of party 
litics, and if he were required to regu- 
ate the order of their debates, he would 
often be placed in a very invidious posi- 
tion. No doubt all their Lordships 
would have the fullest confidence in the 
noble and learned Lord who at present 
filled that position, but it was necessary 
that the question should be considered in 
a much more general manner. License 
might be taken by speakers as well as 
by hearers; and when a Member who 
did not address the House with any great 
acceptance was not very interesting, or 
spoke at greater length than was neces- 
sary, a discipline was necessarily exer- 
cised. Indeed, the sittings of a public 
body would be intolerable if there were 
not means of showing a speaker—though 
it might be in a rather unpleasant man- 
ner—that it was not inclined to listen to 
him ; and if the slightest whisper or 
conversation was repressed by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack with 
judicial authority, it would not be for 
the convenience or advantage of the 
House. Unless the evil was much 
greater than he believed it to be, he 
should be very sorry to see the duty of 
keeping order intrusted to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. With 
regard to the Gallery, it was quite right 
that decorum should be maintained, and 
that such displays of feeling as they had 
witnessed last week should be at once 
suppressed. At the same time he did 
not think they were very terrible, or that 
they were likely to lead to an invasion 
of the House by fishwomen and others 
like those who overawed the Assembly 
of revolutionary France. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord who last 
spoke (Lord Taunton) as to the unde- 
sirability of giving any such authority 
over their debates to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. Their 
Lordships must remember that the Lord 
Chancellor was frequently the junior 
Member of the House, and it would con- 
sequently be most painful for him to 


Lord Taunton 
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begin his duties by having to call other 
Peers to order. Moreover, he was al- 
ways connected with the Government of 
the day—frequently a prominent Mem- 
ber of the Administration—and his first 
appearance on the Woolsack was neces- 
sarily in connection with a change of 
Government. These considerations were 
sufficient to show how difficult it would 
be for him to keep order in times of 
political excitement. Much, too, would 
depend on individual character. All 
must admit the courtesy and discretion 
of the present Lord Chancellor; but he 
had known Lord Chancellors whose 
exercise of authority would have been 
resented in the strongest possible man- 
ner; and he feared that might at some 
time occur which would lead to most 
unpleasant circumstances if their Lord- 
ships were in any way to alter the custom 
of the House with regard to the main- 
tenance of order. He remembered a 
time when certain noble Lords paid 
special attention to the order of their 
proceedings, and were always ready to 
interpose their ery of ‘‘ Order” when- 
ever they observed any infraction of 
their rules. This interference proved 
very effectual in enforcing regularity. 
There did not, unfortunately, seem to be 
any Peers at the present moment who 
cared to undertake that duty. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that all their 
Lordships had the power of enforcing 
order, and all ought to contribute indi- 
vidually to the maintenance of order 


| during their debates; but there was an- 


other Member besides the Lord Chan- 
cellor who had not yet been named, and 
who might in a peculiar manner be 
entrusted with that duty, and that was 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
their Lordships would allow him to say 
that he agreed so entirely with every 
observation that had fallen from the 
Chairman of their Lordships’ Commit- 
tees that it was scarcely necessary for 
him to add anything to what had been 
said; but in three sentences he would 
state why it was their Lordships ought 
not to introduce any such change as had 
been suggested with reference to the 
Lord Chancellor. There were three 
remarkable distinctions between the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 
the Peer who occupied the Woolsack, 
which distinctions had a bearing on the 
cheerful obedience which was paid to 
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Throne reserved for those who had a 
right to be there, and who were natu- 
rally annoyed at finding themselves 
jostled and hustled by those who had no 
claim to the privilege. The place for 
strangers was in the Gallery and at the 
Bar; and he trusted that in the future, 
if the debates should be as attractive as 
they were last week, the steps of the 
Throne would be reserved for the distin- 
guished personages for whom they were 
intended. Last week their Lordships’ 
House had been graced by a large attend- 
ance of Peeresses, and he regretted to say 
that, in addition to Peeresses and the un- 
married daughters of Peers, there was a 
considerable attendance of the married 
daughters of Peers, who had no right to 
a place in the Gallery, and who occupied 
the places which otherwise would have 
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the Speaker on the one hand, and the 
feeling which was entertained with re- 
to the authority of the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the other. First, the Speaker 
was chosen by those who wished to select 
him for the office; secondly, he was 
chosen from among Members distin- 
ished by their long acquaintance with 
fe business of the House, and to whose 
decisions on points of Order or calls to 
Order implicit deference was therefore 
paid ; en thirdly, he could not be a 
partizan, had no opportunity of speaking 
except in Committee, and was generally 
supposed to be a person free from the 
trammels of party. The Lord Chancellor 
was at a great disadvantage in these 
iculars, and it therefore seemed to 
Fim that great inconvenience might be 
to arise from placing him in 


the invidious position of regulator of 
their Lordships’ deliberations. 

Eant BEAUCHAMP pointed out that 
the conversation had drifted away from 
the original subject—that of the conduct 
of strangers in the Gallery. He would 
not take up their Lordships’ time by 


going into the graver question of main- 
taining order among themselves — but 
they ought not to loose sight of the very 
grave question which was involved in the 


conduct of strangers in the Gallery. He 
rose to confirm what had been said with 
to the great irregularity commit- 

in admitting strangers to the steps 

of the Throne » Bar wi the debates of last 
week. The steps of the Throne were 
reserved for sons of Peers, Privy Coun- 
cillors, and foreign Ambassadors; but 
last week the steps of the Throne and 
the passages of the House were thronged 
by persons who had no claim whatever 
to any of these qualifications. Many 
of them indulged in loud conversation 
during the debates. Something had 
been said about preserving order through 
the medium of the officers of this House. 
Last week he was himself annoyed by 
three persons talking loudly; he called 
them to order, and found that they 
were three of the messengers of this 
House. Therefore they must not be too 
sanguine with regard to enforcing rules 
through the medium of their officers, un- 
less some of their Lordships would 
themselves enforce the rules of the 
House, and insist on maintaining that 
demeanour on the part of strangers 
which no doubt ought to be preserved. 
At the same time he hoped measures 
would be taken to have the steps of the 





been occupied by Peeresses who were 
anxious to be present. He trusted that 


in the future the rules of their Lord- 


ships’ House in this respect would be 
better observed. 


INAM LANDS BILL [H.L. } 


A Bill to render valid certain Title Deeds for 
Inam Lands—Was presented by The Duke of 
Aroyit; read 1*. (No. 143.) 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd June, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Sexect Committer — New Law 
Courts, appointed. 

Pustic Burs — Ordered—First Reading—Sub- 
urban Commons * [174]; Criminal Lunatics * 
[172]; Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment 
(No. 2) * [173]. 

Second Reading — Witnesses (House of Com- 
mons)* [129]; County Courts (Admiralty 
Jurisdiction) Act (1868) Amendment * [121]; 
Debts of Deceased Persons* [165]; Joint 
Stock Companies Arrangement * [140]. 

Committee—Imprisonment for Debt (re-comm.) 
[98]—k.P.; Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister [23], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report —|Bankruptey (re-comm.) 
[97-169]; Sunday and Ragged Schools [67- 
170] ; Companies Clauses Act (1863) Amend- 
ment* [138]; Fines and Fees Collection * 
(159-171). 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
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THE ARREST OF MURPHY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREENE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true, Murphy, 
the Protestant lecturer, was taken into 
custody on Monday the 14th, previous 
to the meeting at Birmingham on the 
Trish Church Question ; ifso, will he ob- 
ject to lay upon the Table a Copy of the 
information on which he was arresied 
showing the charge preferred against 
him; whether anyinvestigation has taken 
place; and, under what Act of Parlia- 
ment he was arrested? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had recently received a letter from the 
Mayor of Birmingham stating that large 
— were posted about the town in- 
orming the people that Mr. Murphy 
would attend the meeting on the Irish 
Church Question. Considering this an- 
nouncement respecting a man who had 
created so much tumult in Birmingham 
and other towns might lead to fresh dis- 
turbances in a meeting called to consider 
so interesting a subject as the Irish 
Church Bill, he (the Mayor) was im- 
pressed with the conviction that in the 
interest of peace and order he should 

revent Murphy entering the Town 
all, and therefore ordered his arrest. 


Murphy was accordingly arrested, bail | gu 


was taken for him, and he appeared 
before the magistrates, who dismissed 
the case. No information was laid, and 
consequently none could be produced. 
He (Mr. Bruce) had been unable to dis- 
cover that the Mayor of Birmingham 
acted under any Act of Parliament or 
had legal sanction for what he did; he 
appeared to have acted on the basis of 
salus populi suprema lex, and to have 
undergone some considerable personal 
hazard for the purpose of averting a 
popular danger. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to know when the Returns in answer to 
the Order of the House will be made 
with reference to the precedent of Law 
under which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself acted in a previous case with re- 
spect to this person and others who con- 
templated holding a meeting ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was very sorry 
to say he was unable to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GREENE said, he would beg to 
ask, Whether any man was answerable 
for the consequences, if he happened 
to cause a disturbance by his speech ; 
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whether, in fact, he was liable to be ar. 
rested ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had given the 
Mayor of Birmingham’s own statement of 
his reasons for acting as he had done; he 
was not prepared to say whether he acted 
in strict accordance with legal principles, 


NAVY—ADMIRALTY CLERKS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether the re-organization 
of the Secretary’s Office and other De. 
partments of the Admiralty have been 
completed; if so, what is the result of 
such changes; whether the reductions 
have been effected by the voluntary re. 
tirement of Clerks; and, whether the 
Report of the Committee and the Cor- 
respondence relating to these reductions 
will be produced ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the re-organi- 
zation of the departments of the Ad- 
miralty in London is not completed. It 
is proceeding steadily, but not with undue 
haste, in order that it may be as com- 
plete as possible, and that personal in- 
terests may be fully considered. The 
department of the Controller of the 
Navy, the Store Branch, the Contract 
Branch, the Medical Office, and the Coast- 
ard Office may be considered as finally 
dealt with. The new arrangements of 
the Accountant General’s Office are un- 
der consideration of the Treasury. Those 
of the former establishment of the Se- 
cretary are nearly complete, but will not 
be finally settled until the new permanent 
Secretary has had time to consider them. 
The establishment of the Victualling 
Office is now being re-arran That 
of the Transport Office has not yet been 
taken in hand. Up to the present time 
fifty-two clerks in these offices have been 
discharged, or decided to be discharged, 
whose salaries were £20,250. Of these, 
forty have actually left. This reduc- 
tion has been effected with the help of 
the Committee, of which the Earl of 
Camperdown is Chairman, who first con- 
sulted the heads of departments as to the 
abilities of their officers—both those who 
applied to retire and those who did not 
—and then personally saw those whom 
it was desirable to pension off. The 
Committee heard and considered every 
representation made by these gentlemen, 
and the public owe much to their con- 
siderate and careful action. The result 
so far is that whereas the salaries of the 
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establishments in last year’s Estimates 
were at the rate of £148,823 a year, and 
in this year’s Estimates at £135,368, we 
have already reduced them to £125,644, 
or by £23,000. But when the other es- 
tablishments are revised still greater re- 
ductions will be made, because writers 
will be substituted for a considerable | 
number of clerks as vacancies occur ; | 
and, besides, other clerks than those 
already retired are expected to apply for 
retirement shortly. Noclerks have been 
discharged against their will. In several 
cases there was hesitation, and some cor- 
respondence, but ultimately I believe 
that in every case the retirement was 
voluntary under the terms approved by 
the Treasury. I cannot give the exact 
financial effect yet; the pensions not | 
being all settled, and the reductions not 
completed. On the whole Vote I do not 
think that the reduction will be less than 
£25,000 a year. Against this there will 
be the increase of superannuations to the 
extent of £15,000, but these of course 


will fall off every year. I propose to lay 
on the table, when the operation is com- 
plete, the Report of the Committee and 
all the correspondence between the de- 
cee of the Admiralty and with the 
asury as to this and as to other re- 


ductions, and I hope before the end of 
the Session to have an opportunity of 
giving the result of other economical ar- 

ements as to contracts and stores. 
I may add that we have commenced fur- 
ther reductions in the establishments of 
clerks and civil officers at the dockyards. 
Twelve have been already reduced, all 
at their own request, but the inquiry as 
to the future strength cannot be fully 
made until the autumn. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would beg to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his answer ; and to ask whether 
he will engage that the case of those 
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gentlemen whose interests have suffered 


and are suffering from the delay which | 


occurred in the organization of the | 
office will be taken into consideration | 
by the right hon. Gentleman when the | 

nization has been completed ? 

. CHILDERS: I am not aware 
that anyone’s interest has suffered from | 
delay ; but, on the contrary, I have al- | 
ways been apprehensive that some might | 
suffer from haste. 


sonal interests have suffered shall have | 
my best attention on its being way 
' 


to my knowledge. 


However, I will un- } 
dertake to say that any case where per- | 
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(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 97.] COMMITTEE. 


[ Progress. 18th June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Postponed Clause 130 (Compensation 
to holders of abolished offices). Amend- 


‘ment proposed, in page 46, line 1, to 
‘leave out the word ‘‘ Where :”—(/r. 


Ayrton :) — Question proposed, “That 
the word ‘Where’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would state, in a few words, the 
course proposed to be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He understood 
that a very strong opinion had been ex- 
pressed by many of his hon. Friends 
that it would be somewhat invidious to 
place the Commissioners in a different 
category from that of the Registrars. 
He would accordingly propose to strike 
out Clause 130, and to deal with all en- 
titled to compensation in Clause 131. In 
that way the Commissioners, the regis- 
trars, and all who held office durin 
good behaviour, would be dealt wit 
alike. A wish was also expressed by 
several hon. Members that there should 
be a power given to the Lord Chancellor 
—and he was sure that the Committee 
would feel that the Lord Chancellor 
— be safely trusted—in certain spe- 
cial cases to award to the Commissioners 
or registrars the full amount of their 
salaries where he might think that jus- 
tice required it. A provision had, there- 
fore been introduced to that effect. 
Where any claims to compensation be- 
yond the ordinary amount of two-thirds 
arose those claims would come before the 
Lord Chancellor, who, with the consent 
of the Treasury, would be empowered to 
deal with them, and award the compen- 
sation which he might think just. He 
begged to move that Clause 130 be 
struck out. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 131 (Compensation to clerks). 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 


in line 12, after ‘‘ office,” to insert “ or 
employment,”’ which he believed would 
meet the views of the Committee. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON proposed after 
the word ‘‘abolished”’ to insert “or 
discontinued,” with the view of compen- 
sating short-hand writers who had given 
their whole time to taking notes of the 
evidence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the word ‘employment’ which 
had been introduced in the clause would 
embrace all who had any title to com- 
pensation. He must therefore oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, he thought 
the Government had gone quite far 
enough. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MORLEY asked what security 
they had in the case of future employ- 
ments against this claim of freehold ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the matter would require 
legislation, and he had it in hand. 

. MORLEY said, he was glad to 
hear it. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
in line 18, after ‘‘ service,’’ to insert— 

** Provided, That when any such person held 
his office during good behaviour, or during good 
behaviour subject only to removal by the Lord 
Chancellor by order, for some sufficient reason to 
be stated in such order, the Lord Chancellor may, 
with the approval of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, award under special circumstances an 
amount equal to the salary of any such person ; 
and in every other case the sum awarded shall 
not be less than two-thirds of the salary of such 
person.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
a new clause, embodying the regulations 
under which the creditors of a debtor 
unable to pay his debts may, without 
any proceedings in bankruptcy, by an 
extraordinary resolution, resolve that a 
composition shall be accepted in satisfac- 
tion of the debts due to them from the 
debtor. 

Clause ordered to be added to the Bill. 


Mr. G. GREGORY proposed a 
clause providing that every solicitor of 
the Court of Chancery shall be, and 
may practise as a solicitor of, and in the 
Court of Bankruptcy, and in matters 
before the Judges, Commissioners, or 
Registrars, in Court or in Chambers, 
may appear and be heard without being 
required to employ counsel. His object 
was to put the solicitors in the London 
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district on the same footing as solicitors 
in the country in the respect of bank- 
ruptcy practice. He submitted this pro. 
posal with no wish to make any invi- 
dious reference to the other branch of 
the profession; but there was a great 
deal of rough-and-ready practice jp 
bankruptcy, and he thought it would be 
admitted that the business devolving on 
solicitors there had hitherto been satis. 
factorily discharged -by them. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that barristers 
should not have priority of audience in 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER thought that 
solicitors should be allowed to continue 
to practice as they had hitherto done in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, though he 
thought that the clause was hardly ne- 
cessary for that purpose. 

Mr. WEST thought that the phrase 
in the clause should be “solicitors and 
attorneys.” 

Mr. JESSEL said, that so long as we 
had a separate set of practitioners for 
advocates the privileges of these advo- 
cates should be maintained ; but, as the 
other branch of the profession had for 
many years had the privilege of practis- 
ing in bankruptcy, he would ask the 
Attorney General to agree to the clause, 
especially as it would tend to save ex- 
pense. The clause, however, would 
want some amendment, for otherwise it 
would give solicitors the right of appear- 
ing in the Court of Appeal. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he doubted whether the clause was ne- 
cessary ; but, as it might be, perhaps, a 
matter of some doubt, it was desirable 
that the law should be clear. He quite 
agreed that it was for the public benefit 
that solicitors should practice in the 
Court of Bankruptey. He would there- 
fore accept the clause, but proposed to 
make a slight alteration, and that it 
should run—“ Every attorney and soli- 
citor of the Superior Courts.” 


Clause, as amended, ordered to be added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. G. GREGORY moved the inser- 
tion of a new clause (Fees and expenses 
of sheriff) — 

‘* Where the trader is adjudged a bankrupt after 
his goods have been taken in execution by the 
sheriff, but before the sale thereof, the fees and 
expenses of the sheriff consequent on such 
seizure, including therein mileage, levy fee, and 
possession money, shall be paid by the trustee out 
of the property taken in execution, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof,” 
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In such cases at present the sheriff was 
compelled to make a return of nulla bona, 
and in consequence lost his costs. 


Clause (Fees and expenses of sheriff, ) 
—(Mr. George Gregory, —brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Mr. JESSEL opposed the clause on 
the ground that it dealt with too large 
a question—the reform of the law of 
sheriff. The person to pay the sheriff 
was the execution creditor, because he 
set him in motion, and he paid nothing 
if the sheriff got nothing from the 
debtor. He could understand a propo- 
sition to make the execution creditor pay 
in such a case as the hon. Member con- 
templated, but the hon. Member wanted 
to make another person pay. Ifthelaw 
of the sheriff’s officer was altered, he 
would recommend that he be made an 
officer of the court and paid a salary ; 
but he deprecated any Amendment of 
that law in a Bankruptcy Bill. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS observed that 
the sheriff was bound to act by order 
of the Court, to take possession of the 

, and to advertise their sale; and 
it would be unfair that he should be 
put to that expense without being re- 
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couped. 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, that it was | 
really only carrying out a principle of} 
the general law that a sheriff should be 

id his expenses. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not see sufficient reason for the 
proposed change in the law. The effect 
of it would be that the sheriff, or 
rather the under sheriff, would receive 
certain fees out of the bankrupt’s estate 
which he did not receive now. That 
would be a premium to execution credi- 
tors to issue executions when they ought 
not. He was not prepared to alter the 
law in the direction of paying sheriff’s 
fees out of the bankrupt’s estate. 

Mr. BARROW supported the clause. 
The sheriff was acting in obedience 
toan order from a Superior Court, and it 
was only right that he should be indem- 
nified for the expenses incurred in the 
execution of that order. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 60; 
Noes 141: Majority 81. 


Mr. RATHBONE moved, after Clause 
125, to insert the following clause :— 
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(Office of justice of the peace or town council- 
lor vacated by bankruptcy.) 

“ Any person who, being a justice of the peace 
or town councillor is adjudged bankrupt, or has 
his affairs liquidated by arrangement, or com- 
pounds with his creditors, or makes an assignment 
to trustees for his creditors, shall, from the date 
of the order of adjudication, or of the commence- 
ment of the liquidation, or of the deed of com- 
position, be and remain incapable of acting as a 
justice or town councillor until he has been re- 
appointed or re-elected, as the case may be ; and 
if he so acts before such re-appointment or re- 
election, shall, for every occasion on which he so 
acts, incur a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
pounds.” 

Mr. HINDE PALMER objected to 
the clause as not possible to be adopted 
in its present shape. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that under all circumstances, he could not 
accept the clause. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. HIBBERT proposed a new clause 
to provide that County Court Judges 
should receive an increased salary in case 
they had conferred upon them jurisdic- 
tion in Admiralty or Bankruptcy under 
‘the County Courts Admiralty Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1868.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was by no means sure that this Bill 
would throw extra work upon those 
Judges. The question ought to be left 
until it were seen whether they had to 
perform extra duties or not. 

Mr. HIBBERT contended that the 
duties of the Judges would be increased 
by the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr MORLEY said, he hoped the 
Government would not consent to the 
clause. It would be time enough to in- 
crease the salaries of the Judges of the 
County Courts when they ascertained 
that this Bill would increase their duties. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. HIBBERT proposed a new clause 
to regulate the retiring pensions of 
Judges of County Courts. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. HIBBERT then moved a clause 
to repeal the 11th, 12th, and 13th sec- 
tions of 29 & 30 Vict. c. 14. Those 
clauses enacted that in the event of a 
vacancy occurring in the office of high 
bailiff in any County Court, if the re- 
gistrar of such Court were willing to 
perform the duties of that office, no suc- 
cessor to such high bailiff should be ap- 
pointed unless the Lord Chancellorshould 
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otherwise determine. Most of the County 
Court Judges had remarked that this 
change, which was hastily made, was by 
no means a desirable one; and the result 
of it had been that in many large towns 
the registrars had undertaken the duties 
of high bailiff, whereas in small places 
the two offices had been generally re- 
tained, because the office of bailiff was 
not sufficiently remunerative to induce 
the registrar to accept it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that his hon. Friend’s proposition was 
irrelevant to the present Bill, and, be- 
sides it would be very imprudent to re- 
suscitate those officials who had been 
got rid of with so much trouble. The 
clauses referred to in the Amendment 
had been enacted after the fullest con- 
sideration. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. NORWOOD (in the absence of 
the hon. Gentleman Mr. Whitwell) pro- 
posed the insertion in the first Sche- 


dule, line 6, after ‘‘ dyers,’’ of the word | P. 


‘‘farmers”’ contending that there was 
no good reason why farmers and graziers 
should not come under the head of 
traders. 


Schedule I. 


Amendment proposed, in page 47, | 


line 6, after the word ‘“ dyers,” to insert 
the word “‘ farmers.” —(Mr. Whitwell.) 


Mr. M‘MAHON contended that farm- 
ers and graziers were not traders, but 
producers—they never had been treated 
in any other capacity, and he hoped the 
Attorney General would not consent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MORLEY said, the object of the 
exemption was to exempt non-traders 
from the penal consequences of the law, 
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ers were traders in every sense of the 
word—they traded in manures and 

and produced a marketable article. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would persevere 
with his Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘farm. 
ers’ be there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 58; 
Noes 152: Majority 94. 


Schedules and Preamble agreed to, 
On Question, That the Bill be reported, 


Mr. NORWOOD suggested that, as 
the Bill had undergone so much amend- 
ment, it should be re-printed, and that 
the Report should not be brought up 
for a week. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY concurred in 
this suggestion. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he had 
intended to bring the case of the Com- 
missioners and Registrars before the 
Committee ; but when he rose for that 
urpose he was told by the Attorney 
General that that was not the occasion. 
He afterwards found that that was the 
occasion, and that he had lost his op- 
portunity. These gentlemen had been 


appointed under an Act of Parliament, 
under which they had a freehold office 
for life. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the hon. Gentleman would 
find that he was right in stating that 


the matter in question did not rise on 
the clause which they were discussing 
when the hon. Member rose, but on 
Clause 131 and the two following clauses. 
He thought that the Commissioners and 
registrars had had ample compensation 
awarded them. With regard to the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Gentleman 
behind him (Mr. Norwood), he had to 


and he saw no reason why the farmers | acknowledge his services and co-opera- 


should be exempted. 


tion in passing the Bill, and had no 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | doubt he was sincere in his desire that 


there could be no doubt that in one 
sense farmers were traders; but they 
had never been treated as such, and he 
saw no reason to alter the old and 
settled principles of law. There was the 
less reason for this, as everybody could 
now be made a bankrupt whether he 
was trader or non-trader. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, notwithstand- 
ing the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he must urge his hon. Friend 


to persevere with his Amendment. Farm- 


Mr. Hibbert 





the Bill should become law this Session ; 
but his desire to postpone the Bill for a 
week was hardly consistent with that 
desire. They were now arrived at the 
end of June, and there were many other 
measures of great importance before the 
other House. Then, though there had 
been a great many ‘aanadnents made 
in the Bill, the substantive principle of 
the Bill had not been altered. The Bill 
would be printed to-morrow, and he 
trusted that the House would not think 
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it unreasonable if he proposed that the 
Report be brought up on Friday. 


-Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ;_ as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday, at Two of the 
dock, and to be printed. [Bill 169.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT (re-committed) 
BILL—[Brxx 98.) 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


commiTTEE. [Progress 18th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 4 (Abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, with exceptions). 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘default in payment of sums in respect 
of the payment of which orders are in 
this Act authorized to be made,’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it would be convenient that he should 
now state the reasons which had in- 
duced him to make a change of some 
importance in the Bill. The principle 
of this Bill was the abolition of impri- 
sonment for debt. By imprisonment for 
debt he meant the power which a cre- 
ditor had to imprison a debtor for an 
ulimited time until the debt was paid, 
without reference to the question whe- 
ther the debt was contracted by fraud, 
whether the debtor was or was not able 
to pay, or whether non-payment arose 
from misconduct or unavoidable circum- 
stances. That power of imprisonment 
for debt he proposed to abolish; but, if 
%, it was only fair to give the creditor 
every reasonable facility for obtaining 
the property of his debtor, and for that 
purpose the Government believed they 
had made the Bankruptcy Law simpler, 
cheaper, and more stringent. But that 
law applied only to debtors of a certain 
amount. It would be obviously absurd to 
make a day-labourer a bankrupt; there 
must be some limit, and the limit which 
the House had adopted was that of £50; 
% that, where a man owed above £50, 
the Bankruptcy Law could be enforced 
against him, and he could be examined, 
under some circumstances, arrested, and 
his property taken from him and divided 
amongst his creditors. But then came the 
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uestion, what were they to do with the 

ebtors below £50, and who were not 
subject to the Bankruptcy Law? Were 
they to be allowed to escape from the 
payment of their debts altogether? This 
raised the very difficult question of the 
County Court jurisdiction. The County 
Courts had not the power of imprison- 
ing a debtor merely for non-payment of 
debt, but they could commit a debtor to 
prison, under two sets of circumstances 
which it was desirable to keep distinct. 
The first was where the debt was ori- 
ginally contracted by fraud, or incurred 
by the debtor knowing that he had not 
the means of payment; and, secondly, 
where the debtor could pay the debt, 
but wilfully refused to do so. The de- 
sirability of abolishing the power of im- 
prisonment in County Courts had been 
pressed upon him in many quarters ; but 
he did not feel himself justified in ac- 
ceding to the request, although he had 
acceded to it so far as imprisonment 
under one set of provisions was con- 
cerned; and he did propose to abolish 
the County Court power where the debt 
had been originally contracted by fraud, 
believing that the acts of such debtors 
would be better dealt with by the gene- 
ral criminal law. Therefore, instead of 
leaving a fraudulent debtor subject to 
the County Court jurisdiction, he pro- 
posed to transfer him to the Criminal 
Courts, where the rich and poor would 
be dealt with on the same footing, and 
punished accordingly. But then came 
the other question of County Court im- 
prisonment, where a man was able to 
pay his debt, but would not do so. He 
did not regard that imprisonment as a 
mere punishment for a past offence ; 
but it was a process of imprisonment 
for the purpose of compelling the pay- 
ment of a debt, and it was a process 
very analogous to the principle of the 
Bankruptcy Law. He had had con- 
ferences on the point with the County 
Court Judges, and he found that they 
were almost unanimous in favour of 
maintaining the power of imprisonment 
in the latter case, as they thought that 
the Courts could not be worked without 
it. The power, however, was exercised 
in comparatively few cases. He found, 
by a Return showing the proportion of 
debtors imprisoned to the number of 
plaints issued in the years 1864, 1865, 
1866, and 1867 in all the County Courts 
of England, that the average for the 
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our years was 834,088 plaints entered, 

93,383 judgment summonses, 26,833 
warrants issued, and 7,202 debtors im- 
prisoned, or one imprisonment to 104 
plaints entered. Many men would not 
pay their debts until the order of com- 
mittal was made out; and he had re- 
ceived representations not only from 
County Court Judges and the trading 
classes, setting forth that these debts 
would not be paid if this power were 
not continued, but also on behalf of the 
working classes themselves, stating that 
if it were abolished their credit would be 
gone, and credit to a poor man, let it be 
remembered, was almost a necessity of 
his existence. For these reasons he had 
come to the conclusion that this power 
of imprisonment in the one case he had 
mentioned must be maintained. Then 
came the question, if maintained in the 
County Courts, why should not the same 





wer be extended to the Superior Courts 
in cases where the debt exceeded £50? 
And as the general feeling of the House 
appeared to be in favour of such exten- 
sion, he was ready to amend the Bill in 
that sense. He therefore proposed that 
the Superior Judges should have the 
same power of committal as the County 
Court Judges — namely, for six weeks. 
He trusted that this proposition would 
meet with the approbation of the Com- 
mittee, and he now moved to omit at 
the end of Clause 4 the words ‘“‘in the 
County Courts and other inferior Courts.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that a 
previous Amendment had been given no- 
tice of by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson). 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had given 
notice of an Amendment to leave out 
paragraph 6— 


“ Default in payment of sums, in respect of 





the payment of which orders are in this Act au- 
thorized to be made in the County Courts and other 
inferior Courts.” 
Having alluded to the expense incurred | 
by the country in consequence of the 
present system of imprisonment for small 
sums ordered to be paid by the County 
Court, he remarked that the fear the 
working classes would be unable to get 
credit if the power of imprisonment were 
abolished was groundless, because they 
would continue to get credit on the only 
proper basis—that of good character; 





and the abolition would have the good 
effect of putting a stop to the tally sys- 
tem. But as the Attorney General had 


The Attorney General 





consented to adopt the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
he would not move his Amendment. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, his experience 
had shown him that a very strong objec- 
tion existed among the working classes 
against the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, because the present state of the 
law was the only security a large pro- 
portion of the community was able to 
offer for credit. The position of the 
large and the small debtor was essen- 
tially different. The man who owed a 
large sum was almost always able to 
give security. The man who owed a 
small sum had nothing but his person to 
pledge. By taking away the power of 
imprisonment for debt a large portion 
of the community would be prevented 
from obtaining any advances at all. He 
hoped the Committee would pause be- 
fore taking a step which, in the supposed 
interests of the working men, would in- 
flict a considerable evil on that large 
class of the community. 

Mr. WEST stated that his position in 
Manchester obliged him tc deal very 
largely with small-debt summonses, and 
his experience had led him to conclude 
that the sooner they were put an end to 
the better. In the first place, the cost 
to the public of maintaining prisoners 
and their families was very consider- 
able; but besides that, the sacrifices 
which the law forced the working classes 
to make, in order to avoid committal, 
amounted to a very serious burden. It 
had been often stated that the County 
Court Judges were opposed to abolition 
of imprisonment for small debts, but the 
weight to be given to their objection was 
diminished by the consideration that they 
seemed to think that society only existed 
in order to maintain some work for them 
todo. Now, if the small-debt summon- 
ses were abolished there would be hardly 
any work for the County Court Judges, 
because as it was now they only sat on 
an average two days and a fraction of a 
day a week. He thought the argument 
with respect to credit had been put 
rather too strongly. It was said that 
these small debts ought to be regarded 
as debts of honour. He believed that 
to be the right view, and was fortified 
in that view by the opinion of Lord 
Abinger, who said a man of good cha- 
racter could always get credit; if his 
character was bad he did not deserve 
to have any, and it was better he should 


, 
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not be trusted at all. He had great (this penalty were taken away. And so 


experience in these matters, and he could 
say that there was no part of the duty of 
the Judge in the Small Debts Court so 

inful or unsatisfactory as the decisions 
which he had to give in these cases. 
How could a County Court Judge give an 
opinion as to whether a working man 
would be able to pay or not? He admitted 
that there was a strong feeling through- 
out the country on the question, and 
that probably the country was not ripe 
for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt altogether. He was glad that the 
Attorney General proposed to apply the 
same law to the rich and to the poor. 
The proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory that could be made in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, and under 
the circumstances he should give it his 
support, reserving to himself, on a future 
occasion, to move the total abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, when he should 
find the country in favour of it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was sorry to 
think that the Government were taking 
in this matter a decidedly retrograde 
step. In what was entitled a Bill for 
the Total Abolition of Imprisonment for 
Debt they were giving to the Judge an 


arbitrary power of imprisonment if he 
thought the debtors were able to pay. 
It was rather a fine distinction for the 
Attorney General to say that this was 


not imprisonment for debt. The injus- 
tice which had been going on for some 
ears was never made more clear than 
y what was now attempted to be done. 
They could not justify a state of things 
by which a man who owed a debt below 
£50 was liable to imprisonment, while 
one who owed a large sum went free, 
and therefore it was now proposed to 
extend penal imprisonment—for penal 
imprisonment it was—to all persons. 
The Attorney General did not state in 
what condition in the prisons the new 
class of prisoners would be —whether 
they were to come into the same cate- 
ry as those whom the County Court 
udges made prisoners. The Attorney 
General had justified his proposal by the 
opinions of the County Court Judges ; 
but those who had lived some time in 
the world must remember when a man 
night be hanged for stealing a shilling’s 
worth, and plenty of learned Judges 
gave it as their opinion that it would be 
impossible to say what might happen if 





also, when imprisonment on mesne pro- 
cess was taken away an injustice was 
got rid of, but now they were taking a 
backward step. It appeared from the 
last Return of judicial statistics that 
there were more than 8,000 cases of im- 
prisonment under the County Court 
Acts, and he should like to ask how 
many there would be under the proposed 
new process. He had hoped that when 
they spoke of a Bill for the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt that it would 
have been fairly carried out, and that 
the humble would have been exempted 
as well as the great; but, as he had 
said, they were retrograding—giving to 
the higher a power of appeal which was 
not secured to the humbler debtor. As 
to stopping credit, he did not believe 
that the abolition of imprisonment would 
have any such effect. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, that if 
imprisonment for small debts were abo- 
lished they would inevitably do away 
with the system of credit, without which 
the poor man in periods of scarcity and 
distress would not be able to get on. 
He had experience of a working popula- 
tion which earned large wages for nine 
or ten months of the year, and were out 
of work for two or three; and were it 
not for the credit given to these poor 
people when out of employment their 
homes would inevitably be broken up 
and they would have to go to the work- 
house. Instead, therefore, of having to 
maintain a certain number of debtors 
who would not pay, the country would 
be saddled with the expense of keeping 
a great number of people in the work- 
houses. On behalf of a considerable 
number of small shopkeepers in the city 
which he represented (Bath), he could 
state that they were adverse to the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt. 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, he thought 
that grave consequences had followed 
from the extent to which we had already 
gone in the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt. That could not be altered, but 
still graver consequences might follow if 
we were to go further in the same direc- 
tion. He would therefore support the 
proposal of the Attorney General. 

Mr. JAMES said, if he understood 
the proposition of the Attorney General, 
it was this—to confine imprisonment for 
debt to the case of debtors who, having 
means to pay, refused todo so. Of late 
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years the current of our legislation had 
taken one direction—that of gradually 
depriving the honest creditor of his 
right and remedy. He had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper, by which he 
proposed that a man incurring a debt 
with the knowledge that he would be 
unable to meet it should be liable to im- 
prisonment, and in support of this prin- 
ciple he could refer to the Bill now 
under discussion, because one of its 
clauses made this a criminal offence, 
with imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding one year. By adopting this 
course, however, you would take away 
from the creditor every opportunity of 
recovering his money, because he would 
have to incur all the expense of a crimi- 
nal prosecution, and, if he abstained 
from going on with it in consideration of 
the payment of his debt, would lay him- 
self open to a prosecution for compound- 
ing a misdemeanour; while if he failed 
in substantiating the charge, as he pro- 
bably would, because the knowledge of 
a man’s financial position could not well 
be obtained from anyone but the man 
himself, he would expose himself to an 
action for malicious prosecution. 

Mr. PEEK said, that a good deal 
had been said as to the poor man in 
reference to the question before them. 
He believed there was no real hardship 
in the law as it at present existed, and 
in support of this view referred to a 
Petition which he presented to the House 
some three weeks ago, in which 107 
clerks, artizans, and others living at 
Reigate and in the neighbourhood ob- 
jected to the Bill on the ground that the 
powers intrusted to the County Court 
Judges were not harsh towards the 
working classes, while their removal 
would prevent the working classes from 
obtaining credit when out of employ- 
ment. He had ascertained that at 
Reigate, during three years, there had 
been only nine persons imprisoned by 
committal from the County Court ; while 
at Dorking, from January, 1866, to De- 
cember, 1868, out of 690 plaints there 
had been only twenty-three committals, 
and of these only six were actually im- 
prisoned. He was glad that the At- | 
torney General proposed to keep the law | 
in its present state. 

Mr. JESSEL said, that though he| 
should vote for the proposition of the | 
hon. and learned yw ss sy yet he con- 
fessed that for a long time his own opi- | 
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nion had been in favour of abolishi 
imprisonment for debt; and, as a question 
of general policy, he believed that the 
majority of the people were prepared to 
support total abolition. He believed 
it was a mistake for people to imagine 
that with the math of the power of 
commitment for debt the practice of giy- 
ing credit would also cease. The same 
thing was said when imprisonment for 
mesne process was abolished, and he be- 
lieved the objection now urged to be as 
much without foundation as it was then. 
As the Government, however, were very 
much better able to judge of the opinion 
of the country than he was, and as they 
did not feel themselves justified in en- 
tirely abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
he did not feel warranted in dividing the 
House on this point. The Bill proposed 
to punish a man because his friends 
could not, or would not, pay his debts, 
and to imprison him for an indefinite 
time. Perhaps, until it was possible to 
get the public mind to advance as far as 
to say that in no case should a man suf- 
fer penal imprisonment because he failed 
to pay a certain sum of money under a 
private contract with which the public 
had nothing to do, the proposition of the 
Attorney General was the best that could 
be adopted, and therefore he should not 
divide against it. He trusted, however, 
that at some not long distant period 
public opinion would be in favour of the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt alto- 
gether. 

Mr. GREENE said, that every one 
would be glad to see imprisonment for 
debt put an end to; but he thought that 
the Attorney General’s Amendment was 
a proper one under the circumstances. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
at the end of clause to add— 


“ Provided, That no person shall be imprisoned 
in any case excepted from the operation of this 
section for a longer period than one year.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES moved, in page 2, after 
Clause 4, insert (Actions for debts of 
£50 in Superior Courts)— 

“ Provided, That in any action brought in any 
of the Superior Courts at Westminster, where the 


| sum recovered amounts to £50 or upwards in re 


spect of any debt or liability incurred for or oa 
account of any loan or advance of money, or for 
the price of goods sold and delivered, it shall be 
lawful for the plaintiff in such action to obtain aD 

issue a summons from the Court in which the said 
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action shall be brought, calling upon the defendant 
to appear before a Judge of the said Superior 
Court, and to show cause why a writ of capias ad 
satisfaciendum should not issue against him; and 
if on the hearing of such summons it shall appear 
to such Judge, by examination on oath of the de- 
fendant or other oral or documentary evidence, 
that the defendant has the means of discharging 
that said debt or liability, and neglects so to do, or 
that the defendant has wilfully contracted the said 
debt or liability without having had at the time of 
so contracting it a reasonable expectation of being 
able to discharge the same, or that the defendant 
is wilfully evading service of the said summons, it 
shall be lawful for the said Judge to direct a writ 
or writs of capias ad satisfaciendum to issue 
against the said defendant; Provided always, 
That if the said defendant be dissatisfied with the 
decision of the said Judge, he may appeal against 
the same to the Court in which the said action 
was brought.” 

He merely submitted the clause to the 
Committee to be dealt with as they 
should think fit. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the proposed clause would give a 
penal jurisdiction to the Superior Courts, 
and would be reviving in an important 

the principle of imprisonment for 
debt. Under these circumstances he 
trusted that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. NORWOOD, though he agreed 
with the principle of the Amendment, 
hoped that, as the Attorney General had 
yielded several important points durin 
the progress of the Bill, the hon. al 
learned Member would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
in the face of the concession that had 
been already made, it would be scarcely 
right to press the Amendment to a divi- 
sion, though, for his own part, he much 
sympathized with the view embodied 
in it, 

Mr. JAMES said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Saving of power of commit- 
tal for small debts). 

Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
in line 12, to leave out from ‘‘men- 
tioned” to ‘ provided,” in line 25, and 
insert— 


“Any Court may commit to prison for a term 
not exceeding six weeks any person who makes 
default in payment of any sum due from him in 
pursuance of any order or judgment of that or 
any other competent Court.” 
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Mr. HENLEY, as a visiting justice, 
hoped that, at a future stage, the Attor- 
ney General would make it clear upon 
what conditions the persons to be com- 
mitted under that new power would be 
in their prisons. The County Court 
debtors, when in prison, were placed 
under very stringent regulations, framed 
by the Secretary of State. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
mised that the matter should be con- 
sidered. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


Mr. M‘MAHON moved an Amend- 
ment by which a Judge of a County 
Court was prohibited from sending any 
debtor to prison in respect of any sum 
not exceeding 20s. exclusive of costs. 


Resolution. 


But it being now Seven of the clock— 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


POOR LAW.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, a closer 
and more harmonious correspondence between the 
Central and Local Poor Law authorities, and, in 
consequence, a more uniform and efficient system 
of parochial administration would be established, 
and the incidence of Local Taxation would be 
safely rectified if, as in the case of Education, 
grants, conditional on efficiency, were made from 
National sources, through the medium of the Poor 
Law Board.” 
said, that the subjects of local taxation 
and the administration of the Poor Law 
had been brought before the House on 
different occasions by county Members. 
These subjects had been treated mainly 
as if they affected agricultural interests 
only ; but he maintained that the rural 
districts and the large towns had a com- 
mon interest in both matters. The evils 
arising in the large towns from the 
present system of local taxation were so 
striking that he could not rest satisfied 
without bringing them under the notice 
of the House. He was aware that the 
proposal embodied in his Resolution had 
been considered in some quarters to be 
an attempt on behalf of the rate-payers 
of large towns to escape from the bur- 
dens which fairly belonged to them. 
He could show that that was not the 
ease. He maintained, with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
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(Sir Massey Lopes), that a large portion that in the large towns the richer a man 
of the wealth of this country escaped | was the smaller was the proportion he 
altogether from contributing to local | contributed, and the poorer a man was 
taxation; and that in consequence of| the larger was the proportion which he 
that exemption those local rates fell most | paid. A merchant doing a large busi- 
unequally on different classes of the| ness in a moderately large office and 
population of the country. He further | warehouse only paid rates for those pre- 
maintained that the change in the Law| mises, whatever might be the extent of 
of Assessment joined to the increased | his transactions. Merchants who had 
cheapness and facility of locomotion, | made the calculation informed him that 
and the want of a uniform management | the proportion of their income derived 
in the administration of the Poor Law, | from trade on which they paid poor. 
combined to throw upon the large towns | rate amounted to only from 1} to 2 per 
great masses of pauperism which had | cent, while the proportion of their income 
been created elsewhere. The Law of} on which labourers in the employment 
Settlement, combined with those causes, of those merchants paid poor-rate was 
had, however, greatly modified the cha-| 3} per cent. From this it appeared that 
racter of pauperism. He would first the proportion in which persons paid in 
ask the House to consider the effect of | large towns was in almost inverse ratio 
the exemption of large masses of pro-| to their wealth. Upon the class of small 
perty from contributing to local taxa-| tradesmen the poor rate operated most 
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tion. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devon, speaking of the landed 
proprietary, said it was a great hardship 
that the local taxation should fall ex- 
clusively on real property, and that such 
a system seriously affected the agricul- 
tural interests. He (Mr. Rathbone) 


thought he would be able to show that 
it pressed with far more cruel injustice 
upon the small householders of large 


towns. The principal wealth of our 
large towns consisted of commercial, 
manufacturing, and trading interests ; 
but, except incidentally, none of these 
interests contributed to this taxation. 
Those classes did not contribute their 
fair share towards the rates levied for the 
support of the sickness, accidents, or 

overty of the populations of large towns. 
Kay, more, as their wealth increased, 
and large towns were extended, those 
classes escaped more and more from the 
contributions. They did not pay on their 
capital, because that capital, consisting 
mainly of personalty, was not subject to 
local taxation. Nor did they contribute 
in the towns on their domestic establish- 
ments, because now the merchant, the 
banker, or the broker, instead of living 
on the spot where his business was con- 
ducted, resided out of town, beyond the 
area of taxation. The fact that men of 
the class to which he referred paid so 
insignificant an amount towards the re- 
lief of the poor had, he was convinced, 
a good deal to do with their withdrawal 
from a discharge of the duties of Poor 
Law Guardian. From inquiries which 
he had made into this subject he found 
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| oppressively, and with especial severity 


upon those who were in the humblest 
circumstances. It might be said that it 
was foolish for the mercantile community 
to be active in promoting a change of 
system ; but the mercantile community 
were not foolish or short-sighted enough 
to believe that a system could be good 
which transferred a considerable portion 
of the burden of taxation from their 
shoulders to those of the very poor. As 
to the argument that the weight really 
fell upon the owner and not the occupier 
of property, it was sufficient to _ out 
that the pressure of increased ratin 
always fell first upon the occupier, an 
it was not till the charge became per- 
manent that, gradually and only par- 
tially, the charge was transferred to the 
owner. Increasing the area of taxation 
would only meet part of the evil and in- 
justice of this system, and the parishes 
were already too large for careful 
or economical management. The very 
wealthy would still manage to escape 
the burden. Take the parish of Liver- 
pool: its workhouse, hospitals, and 
schools, under the management of the 
vestry, contained at times over 6,000 
inhabitants, a number larger than the 
—_ of some towns returning 
embers to that House. Then, again, 
masses of the population accumulated in 
towns which were not properly respon- 
sible for their poverty. tt was often 
alleged that towns, as they obtained the 
benefit of the labour of the poor, ought 
properly to be chargeable with their 
support; but although a connection was 
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capable of being established between 
icular trades and particular localities, 
there was a large amount of pauperism 
unconnected with special localities which 


ight fairly be considered national in its | 


character, and chargeable, therefore, on 
the general wealth of the country. The 

ibility of employment in times of 
— attracted numbers to large towns, 
and that excess of labour, so far from 
contributing to the wealth of those towns, 
was sure, sooner or later, to become a 
burden on the rates. This mass of sur- 
plus population had been called our re- 
serve of labour, but these reserves to 
be of service should be available when 
wanted. They did not, however, come 
to the large towns in times of prosperity, 
but only in periods of distress, when 
they became not resources of labour, but 
reserves of pauperism, and from them 
the large towns derived no benefit. 
Again, it was impossible in large cities 
to exercise the same control over able- 
bodied pauperism which was possible in 
small towns; and the consequent evils 
were aggravated by the fact that, in the 
different parishes, there was no uniform 
system of treatment for the sick, lunatic, 
and infirm. It often happened that a 

r sickly family, hanging on in the 
felpless way characteristic of the class 
to which they belonged, heard at length 
of some adjoining parish where either 
private charity or parochial humanity 
made some better provision for the 
sick; to this they accordingly shifted 
and settled down, and, after a twelve- 
month’s residence, became permanently 
chargeable, not upon the parish that 
had neglected, but upon the parish that 
had done its duty. A man had come 
from the Isle of Man on four or five 
different occasions to the Liverpool 
workhouse to be cured. The Isle of 
Man, therefore, had the benefit of his 
health, and the parish of Liverpool the 
cost of his sickness. He did not advo- 
cate a return to the Law of Settlement, 
because its operation was most oppres- 
sive on labour, and most unjust to the 
landowners and farmers, and also to the 
parish—that a man should be chargeable 
to the parish where he was born, and 
not to the parish where he had worked 
all his life. Whilst, however, they re- 
medied one injustice, they ought not to 
inflict another by it on a class still less 
able to bear it than r householders 
of our large towns. He had shown that 
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the present incidence of taxation was 
doubly unfair. It placed a tax on large 
towns which did not belong to them, and 
it distributed it unfairly over the dif- 
ferent classes of the population. The 
waste and demoralization of the present 
system clearly demanded the adoption of 
some means for its correction. ant of 
uniformity of management of the Poor 
Law system with regard to the sick was 
antagonistic to good management, and 
since he had put his Motion on the Pa- 
per he had received various communica- 
tions upon the subject. One guardian 
wrote to him to complain of the incredi- 
ble carelessness which prevailed in the 
collection of rates, adding that in his 
parish not less than 55 per cent of the 
rates remained uncollected when the 
collector closed the rate, which was a 
great injustice on those who had honestly 
paid their rates. Another pointed out 
numerous and serious defalcations on the 
part of the officers employed by the 
guardians to collect the rates, which it 
was urged would be impossible under a 
proper system of audit. Another showed 
the wide discrepancies in the amount 
given in adjacent parishes near him for 
the relief of the poor, the guardians of 
one parish expending 1s. 7}d. per head 
weekly in out-door relief, while the guar- 
dians of another spent 3s. 10}d., showing 
that either one parish was making pau- 
pers by under-relief, or that the other 
was doing the same thing by over-relief. 
He believed both systems were going on 
in almost every parish in the kingdom, 
and the sooner it was remedied the bet- 
ter. The rates were said to be kept down 
in some parishes, not by under-relieving 
the poor, but by paying the officers so 
low that men of education and capacity 
could not be found to do the work. Men 
who had failed in other departments of 
life, for the want of those qualities which 
were most wanted in governors of work- 
houses and relieving officers, were se- 
lected by the guardians for the discharge 
of those duties. On the master not only 
the welfare of the inmates but the suc- 
cess of the Poor Law system depended ; 
and incompetent relieving officers re- 
lieved those who ought not to be re- 
lieved, and in that way a vast number 
of idle and profligate paupers were re- 
lieved who ought not to be relieved at all. 
The hon. Member said that experience, 
discrimination, and business habits were 
seldom to be found in parish officers, be- 
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cause there was no sufficient system of |high hand. It had to exert a tremen. 


training and no sufficient inducement to 
competent persons. The deficiency was 
not supplied by the guardians, who 
were apt to become wearied and tired 
of their work just when they were be- 
ginning to learn it. The result was that 
a pauper, if he looked round, could al- 
ways find some parish in which he could 
live in idleness. Then, owing to the 
want of due supervision and guidance, 
parish after parish made the same costly 
experiments and blunders, unaware that 
the same experiments and blunders had 
been made elsewhere. Nay, the same 
ety often repeated its own blunders. 

alf the failures of the Poor Law sys- 
tem would be avoided if the Poor Law 
Board were in a position to collect, pre- 
serve, and re-distribute all the experi- 
ence that was daily gained and lost in 
the parishes of this kingdom. One of 
the worst features of our social system 
was that the increase of pauperism was 
contemporaneous with the vastincrease of 
wealth, as shown by the Returns of In- 
come Tax. The increase of wealth dur- 
ing the nine years previous to 1862 was 
in Liverpool 42 per cent. The Census 


for the borough of Liverpool showed 
that, in the previous ten years, the 


increase of population was a little 
under 20 per cent. With regard to 
pauperism, he would take two periods 
which, following upon years of commer- 
cial panic, were periods of distress, and 
he found that the average number of 
paupers during the first half of the year 
1858 was 30,038, and in 1868, 44,136, 
being an increase in ten years of 14,098 
cases. So that within that interval there 
had been an increase of 42 per cent in 
wealth, an increase of only 20 per cent 
in population, and an increase of more 
than 43 per cent in pauperism. In the 
metropolis, during the same period, the 
population had increased 19 per cent, 
while pauperism had increased 110 per 
cent. Evils existed which the present 
system of Poor Law administration had 
been found altogether inadequate to re- 
move. In other words, the Poor Law 
system was a failure in our large towns. 
It might be said the Poor Law Board 
ought to remedy this. It ought to col- 
lect and disseminate experience, and to 
counsel, guide, and, if necessary, to con- 
trol Boards of Guardians. d why 
had it not done so? It was instituted 
in 1832, and had to rule with a very 
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dous despotism over the Boards of Guar. 
dians, and the consequence was a per. 
fect storm of public indignation. The 
power nominally placed in its hands 
broke down when it was attempted to be 
used in opposition to Boards of Guar- 
dians. He referred in proof of this to 
the evidence given by officers of the 
Poor Law Board themselves before the 
Committee which sat on the subject 
from 1861 to 1864. The present 

sident of the Poor Law Board had stated 
that the same opposition still existed, 
with the same results. The Board 
failed because they could only coerce, be- 
cause they could only say to Boards of 
Guardians—‘‘ If you do not do this we 
will, and you shall pay for it.” Surely 
it would be better that the Board should 
have power to induce the guardians 
to do what was right. Improvements 
in the administration of the Poor Law 
would, in his opinion, check and di- 
minish pauperism to a great extent; but 
he feared they would after all have to 
come to a change in the principle of the 
law. He did not think that a pauper, 
however indolent or vicious, had an ab- 
solute right to relief at the expense of 
the industry of the country. That rule 
did not exist in Scotland, and people did 
not starve there. Speaking from the 
experience derived from the courts and 
streets of large towns and the work- 
house, he would infinitely prefer—speak- 
ing for those he cared most for in the 
world—that they should be exposed to 
any amount of physical suffering or to 
death itself rather than to the degrada- 
tion and temptation to which they were 
exposed under the present system 1n our 
large towns. The President was the only 
reality of the Poor Law Board, and he 
changed not only with every Adminis- 
tration, but with almost every change of 
every Administration. He had not the 
slightest doubt that either the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers), the right hon. Member for Ox- 
ford University (Mr. G. Hardy), or the 
present head of the Board (Mr. Goschen) 
would make the present reforms if they 
remained long enough to originate and 
carry them out. It was found necessary 
at first to have Sir George Lewis, Sir 
George Nichols, and Mr. Lefevre as per- 
manent members of the Board. ey 
all felt grateful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury and 
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his Colleagues for their vigilant control 
over the public expenditure ; but there 
was a danger of confining their attention 
too exclusively to the Imperial taxation 
and expenditure of the country. There 
was an equal necessity for vigilant con- 
trol of local taxation and expenditure. 
If, as in this matter, education grants 
were made from national resources, con- 
ditional on efficient local Poor Law ad- 
ministration, the proper remedy would, 
in his opinion, be applied. That would 
lay under contribution to local rates 
wealth which was now only subject to 
Imperial taxation, and would promote 
harmonious action between the central 
Board and the local authorities. He 
would make the Poor Law Board the me- 
dium of these conditional grants, and 
another effect would be to make local 
management more uniform, because the 
inspectors’ reports would have to be far 
more carefully made in order to ascer- 
tain efficiency, on which the grants de- 
pended; and those reports would have 
to be more carefully studied, so that the 
conditions were more likely to be learnt 
on which grants depended. Atthe same 
time those grants should not be made in 
away that would relieve the local rate- 
payers from any waste or extravagance 
on the part of Boards of Guardians. The 
Boards of Guardians of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Leeds had already pro- 
posed to relieve the rate-payers of the 
exclusive cost of sickness, lunacy, and im- 
becility. The way it would work would 
be this—the Poor Law Board would 
first ascertain what would be a fair 
amount of sickness which ought to be 
provided for in each district of the county, 
and, having ascertained that, they would 
be authorized to grant to such district a 
sum in proportion to the amount of such 
sickness. The grant being fixed, any ad- 
ditional expense, whether caused by a 
greater number of sick being thrown on 
the rates through epidemics or by lax 
management on the part of the guar- 
dians, would still be borne by the local 
rates. An inspection, if it were thorough, 
would secure that the sick did not suffer 
from any dishonest parsimony. The prin- 
ciple was capable of being applied to any 
part of the Poor Law expenditure. He 
would propose that a grant should al- 
ways be limited to a proportion of the 
cost of the expense, leaving the balance, 
whether reduced by economy or swelled 
by extravagance, to be borne by the 
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body electing the local managers. The 
Metropolitan Poor Act of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford 
|(Mr. G. Hardy) carried out this prin- 
| ciple in the metropolis by bringing to the 
aid of particular parishes ts from 
‘wider areas. He believed he was not 
| too sanguine in hoping that the remedies 
he suggested would make taxation more 
just and administration more efficient, 
and that it would prevent us being 
startled by disgusting disclosures, lead- 
ing to hasty and, therefore, wasteful ex- 
penditure. This was not merely or prin- 
cipally a money question. A nation of 
citizens individually virtuous and indus- 
trious could stand very heavy and even 
wasteful expenditure; but if it tended, 
as he believed the wasteful expenditure 
of our system did, to destroy the indus- 
try, the virtue, and the independence of 
the population of that country, it under- 
mined the very foundations of national 
greatness. He begged to propose his 
Motion. 

Mr. DIXON, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said the principle involved had 
received the sanction of the Poor Law 
authorities in Birmingham. And that 
fact was not surprising, because the two 
adjoining parishes of Birmingham and 
Aston—the circumstances of which were 
nearly identical—were very differently 
rated to the poor, and the system of 
management appeared to be distinct. 
In Birmingham, however, where there 
was a greater amount of wealth, and 
where the proportion of the working 
class was smaller, the poor rate was 
nearly four times as great as in the 
other part of the borough, without 
any other reason being shown for it 
than the different system of manage- 
ment. Along with lavish expenditure 
in the one, there was a greater care for 
paupers ; in the other, along with econo- 
my, there was great disregard of the 
real wants and necessities of the poor 
living at a distance from the centre of 
the union. The question was how these 
evils could be overcome ; and the prin- 
ws involved in the Motion was one 
which at any rate was well worthy of 
the consideration of the House. It was 
that we should look to the central autho- 
rity for a greater amount of control, 
believing that the control of the Go- 
vernment would be more wise and effi- 
cient than that provided by localities, 
and that along with it there must ne- 
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cessarily come the supplementing of the 
rates out of the national taxation of the 
country. If that were done a great 
step would be taken towards equalizing 
the burden of the rates and reducing the 
amount of that burden. He had no 
doubt that a properly constituted cen- 
tral Board would very much diminish 
the existing defective management, whe- 
ther it took the form of pampering the 
poor or of starving them, and would, in 
the same proportion, diminish the enor- 
mous evil of pauperism. One objection 
raised to the plan was that it would 
relieve local authorities from a _ re- 
sponsibility which was supposed to rest 
exclusively upon them, and that it would 
induce them to spend more largely 
because they would be spending other 
people’s money. If the plan were ju- 
diciously carried out he did not believe 
that these results would by any means 
follow. He had no fear of the results 
of giving more power to the central 
authority ; for, although the system of 
centralization had always been looked 
upon in this country with very great 
fear and apprehension, they might be 
dismissed now that we had a reformed 
House of Commons. They need not 
now fear any undue exercise of central 


power; and the wisdom and experience 
which might be collected in a central 
Board might be of enormous use if it 
were diffused all over the country, fer- 


tilizing every distant and ignorant 
union, where everything in the shape 
of innovation was shunned. He was 
glad that the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) had brought for- 
ward his Motion, the principle of which 
he hoped the Government would not re- 
fuse to take into consideration, and 
which he trusted would before long 
meet with a very considerable amount 
of favour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, a closer 
and more harmonious correspondence between 
the Central and Local Poor Law authorities, 
and, in consequence, a more uniform and efficient 
system of parochial administration would be es- 
tablished, and the incidence of Local Taxation 
would be safely rectified if, as in the case of Edu- 
cation, grants, conditional on efficiency, were made 
from National sources, through the medium of 
the Poor Law Board.”—( Mr. Rathbone.) 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he believed that 
questions of that kind sometimes de- 
rived great weight and importance from 


Mr. Dixon 
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the quarter whence they proceeded ; and 
he, therefore, hailed with satisfaction 
and pleasure the fact that the represen. 
tative of one of the largest towns in the 
country had brought that question for. 
ward with so much ability. Although 
he thought it would be premature for 
the House to pass a positive opinion 
upon the very large scheme propounded 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr, 
Rathbone) it was very important that 
the attention of the country should be 
fixed upon it, and he trusted, also, that 
it would receive the earnest consideration 
of the Government. They all knew that 
considerable jealousy of the interference 
of the central authority existed in many 
parts of the country ; but if the aid of 
the public Exchequer was to be invoked 
to lighten the pressure of local burdens, 
the various local bodies must be pre- 
pared to submit to a larger degree of 
central control than they had hitherto 
been subjected to, in order to secure that 
the money obtained from the State should 
be properly expended. The proposition 
brought before them that night was, he 
thought, the best solution yet offered 
of that most difficult problem—namely, 
how they could reach a large amount of 
property which had hitherto been un- 
taxed. The hardship of subjecting one 
description of property only to local 
burdens had long been complained of, 
and the difficulty which had always met 
them was, how to reach property that 
was not visible. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool had suggested a means b 

which they could accomplish that, an 

having once doneso, it was to be hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would not lose sight 
of that great principle. The proceedings 
of the House lately appeared to him to 
have paved the way towards the attain- 
ment of that great object, because a A 
had heard propounded a principle whic 

had rather startled himself, but which 
had been accepted with great unanimity 
—at any rate on the other side of the 
House. He had always fancied that 
the liability to local taxation attached 
to occupation, and hitherto that prin- 
ciple had been the accepted principle of 
the law. But they had lately heard 
that principle contested, and it had been 
asserted that the liability ought to attach 
to ownership, and the moment they found 
the man the first query that arose was 
as to his liability to pay. Did anybody 
think that when once the question of 
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the ability of the owner to pay was 


raised, the question would stop there, 
and his ability to pay would rest with 
the house or a small portion of land? 
He did not believe it. It would then 
have reference to what his whole ability 
was, and his whole property—not a 
mere portion of it—would be deemed 
liable to the payment required of him. 
In that sense he thought he saw an in- 
dination on the part of the House to 
extend the liability beyond its present 
limits. He would not enter into the 
question of the increase of pete. 
or the mal-administration of the Poor 
Law; but he thought the present system 
was really an encouragement to pauper- 
jsm, and the country was awakened to 
that great and melancholy truth. The 
hon. Gentleman had perhaps rather 
weakened his case by mentioning the 
fact that a guardian had written to him 
telling him that only 50 per cent of the 
rates due had been collected. But the 
hon. Member had stated one maxim 
which it was to be hoped would be taken 
to heart by the country at large—namely, 
that the wealthy merchant in our great 
towns pays in an inverse ratio to his 
wealth towards the support and relief 
of the poor. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) has 
travelled with great ability over a space 
in which I hope I shall be excused from 
following him, because I shall endeavour 
to confine myself to the proposition im- 
mediately before the House. I trust 
also that the Mover and Seconder of the 
Resolution will content themselves with 
having so ably stated their views, and 
not think it necessary to press the Mo- 
tion to a division. 1 am glad to think 
this is likely to be the case, because, 
under these circumstances, it will be 
unnecessary to adopt a controversial 
attitude in considering some of the dif- 
ficulties of the case. The hon. Member 
has drawn what I am afraid is too true 
and too painful a picture of the progress 
of pauperism in this country. He tells 
us that it is on the increase, that the 
_ rates are on the increase, that they 

very heavily on the poor who are 
just above the grade of pauperism, and 
that this has a most degrading effect on 
the whole community. This is a sad 
icture; but though I tried to find out 

m the hon. Gentleman’s speech what 
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is his remedy, there I confess I am some- 
what at fault. I donot understand whe- 
ther he wants the administration of the 
Poor Law to be more lenient or more 
stringent — whether, in his opinion, 
pauperism ought to be ruled by a more 
lax or by a more rigid system. Cer- 
tainly he said something about the sys- 
tem in Scotland, which made me think 
that he is of opinion that the Scotch 
system is a more satisfactory one than 
the English ; but I confess that, having 
listened with great attention to my hon. 
Friend’s speech, I am unable to come to 
any conclusion as to what would be his 
test of efficiency, and, until we have such 
a test, I do not see how we are to arrive 
at the conclusion which he invites us 
toadopt. Without we know what his 
test is, we can hardly deal with his pro- 
posal. But, passing over that, we come 
to the remedy he proposes. I suppose 
we all agree that those evils exist—that 
pauperism is increasing, and that the 
poorest class feels the pressure of the 
poor rate very severely. But some think 
that more assistance should be given to 
the poor, while others hold that indepen- 
dence is the best riches of the working 
class, and that we should do them more 
harm than good by further weakening 
that independence. Looking at the 
matter as it is now presented to us, I 
ask, what result would follow from the 
proposal of my hon. Friend? He wants 
us to adopt in respect of the poor the 
system of the Privy Council in respect 
of education. But if you send down an 
inspector to give his opinion as to the 
efficiency of the school, you have a test. 
In what does the efficiency of a national 
school consist? In reading, writing, 
and ciphering. Put a book in a child’s 
hand and you may see whether he can 
read, put a bit of paper before him and 
you can see whether he can write; put 
a slate before him and you may see whe- 
ther he can cipher. But what does the 
hon. Gentleman mean by efficiency in 
the administration of the Poor Law? I 
cannot grapple with that. Would my 
hon. Friend make the smallness of the 
expenditure the test of efficiency ? That 
would make the Government grant de- 
_— on greediness towards the poor. 

ould he make the largeness of the 
expenditure the test? That would make 
the Government grant depend on the 
extravagance of fhe administration of 
the Poor Law. 
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Mr. RATHBONE: I said that the 
grant should be fixed, and not propor- 
tionate to the expenditure. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I thought the amount of the 

t was to depend on the efficiency ; 

ut whether there is more or less effici- 
ency, there is not to be more or less 
ant. Is the administration of a work- 
ouse to be considered efficient if it con- 
tains a great number of paupers, or is 
the management to be most efficient 
where there are the fewest paupers? 
If the hon. Gentleman would not apply 
either of those tests, is the system to be 
considered most efficient where most is 
done to protect the paupers and to make 
them comfortable and happy, or where 
the paupers are under the most rigid 
rules of government? What is to be 
our guide in this matter, or how are we 
to know on what principle the money 
shall be given? ‘These questions will 
have to be considered, and some definite 
criterion of efficiency laid down, before 
we can advance a step. At one time 
uncertainty of somewhat the same kind 
as that which would arise here was ex- 
perienced in the case of the education 
grants. Before the change was effected 
which established the system of deciding 


by results, the inspector visiting a na- 
tional school, judged by was called the 
‘‘moral atmosphere” of the school. 
That was the test in the case of schools ; 
but we have no test here, and before we 
advance we ought to be told what the 


test is to be. 
there are other considerations which 
render it impossible for us to decide on 
adopting the hon. Gentleman’s proposal. 
Is this plan to be limited to England, or 
is to extend to the three Kingdoms ? be- 
cause, if it is to be made the rule in the 
three Kingdoms, we must bear in mind 
that there is a different system of Poor 
Law in Scotland from that which exists 
in this country. If there is not to be 
an entire change, what is to be the gene- 
ral criterion of efficiency? Then, as to 
expenditure; the Privy Council Grant 
amounts to one-third of the whole ex- 
penditure for education. Now, if the 
same ratio is to be adopted in the case 
of the grants proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, we shall have to make an Im- 
perial contribution of £3,000,000, the 
total expenditure for the administration 
of the Poor Law being £9,000,000. 
Again, why should the principle, if it 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Passing from that point, 
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be a good one, be limited to Poor Law 
expenditure? Why should it stop there? 
Why should it not extend to the outlay 
for highways. I think an inspector 
might have great difficulty in deciding 
as to deficiency in the case of Poor Law 
administration ; but the thing would be 
easy enough in the case of highways, 
If a road overturned your gig and threw 
down your horse, you would know it was 
a bad one. If my hon. Friend succeeded, 
his principle would have a very wide 
extension, and the expenditure would 
be proportionately great. Now, first 
consider this question—where is all this 
money to come from? As I have stated 
£3,000,000 would be required for the 
contribution in aid of poor rate; but, if 
all the local taxes were brought within 
my hon. Friend’s principle, the third 
of £20,000,000, or something like 
£7,000,000, would be required. It may 
be said that this money should relieve 
local taxation, but where are we to get 
it? The hon. Gentleman has said, and 
with great truth, that the poorer classes 
already contribute too much to the poor 
rate, but will you relieve the poorer 
classes of the people by increasing 
the burden of Imperial taxation from 
£48,000,000 to £55,000,000 ? Where 
would that money be got? Would it 
be got by taxation on the necessaries 
of life? And is that the assistance to 
be given to the poor? I can imagine 
nothing more cruel. I now turn to the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell), and ask him whether the adop- 
tion of such schemes as this, supported 
on grounds such as those which he has 
put forward in support of them, would 
not be likely to eventuate in additional 
taxation on realized property? If in- 
creased burdens be son on the poor, 
does not the hon. Gentleman think that 
the ingenuity of some persons will be 
directed to placing what he and his 
friends would consider to be intolerable 
burdens on realized property ? But there 
is another difficulty to which I wish to 
call the attention of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool. It is the habit in this 
country to place the administration of 
the Poor Law in the hands of persons 
who have a local interest in the applica- 
cation of the funds. They are respon- 
sible for the application, and that ‘is the 
system which has been at work in this 
country for nearly 300 years. Now, I 
can understand persons who complain 
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of the many grievous evils that are con- | : 
sated with the local a aeaeieeetien al whe ennastent a most scrupulous super- 
the Poor Law, and who, in their impa- | local was vernd = proceedings of the 
fience of those odin, weal tube * | teeteled b me He was, therefore, as- 
system ry — taxation—I can un- | possessed - ie. ap ‘os a 
derstand them saying—we will have | and varied inf Age yon pe 
efficiency, at any rate, even if we : ormation, could stand up 
to give up local administration and me Sere eld ay face of the House, that 
Imperial administration. Either of these perintend poor oy som oh cw rmehag 
two principles I can understand. But He ms con = local administration. 
iia conant undvextend io the mizing freed rs 0 bo the House back to 
up of the two together with just enough | how thi . real question—the question 
1 cal government to thwart the influ- | os _ system affected the towns rather 
ence of Imperial efficiency, and with tleman at od if asses saphag napeeny 
just enough of central assistance to ren- in aid of ‘th be grant was to be made 
der the local administrators still more source that > ae tales, Com Seed 
and careless. I can understand the | would m ot —_ we & come ? He 
system of official responsibility, and I as the ee - at question by saying that 
can understand the system of local re- | caused by I s of the country had been 
sponsibility. But a system of responsi- paren Mp mperial legislation, the local 
bility which is neither the nor the other _perial ‘fe d “g aeeeeve aut from the Im- 
Samest wndustand. It would odd to| remind the Hi [“Divide!”] He must 
the burdens of the country by what it tion 1¢ House that this was a ques- 
took out of the central fund, while, in | that oy much deliberation, and 
all probability, it would leave the we Meng br a was not to be settled by howlin 
of the local rates as grievously offen- | Ficteaiiten A Report of the Lords 
sive asever. These are the difficulties said th. t th ve hist of the reper tr 
that occur to my mind. I do not sa roves - relief of the poor ought to 
they cannot be met. I have ocien ro a ' = description of national 
without any possibility of preparation Pree ef . It was also the opinion of 
and I am afraid without very much | char od for that all things which were 
knowledge of the subject; but I ven- } to Lo t —— Imperial revenue, ought 
tere to think that my hon. Friend has te = oe = the relief of the poor. 
iccddeetienetts cctheiion ohldhte| one Bel of ponpunty eal ease We te 
necessary before we could think of adopt- | taxed f iB roperty only ought to be 
ing his proposal; and, therefore, I hope | 7 . be Rn ief of the poor. The cases 
Epil be extiahiod with having ciated| qyctem were qvesies from the present 
his views in an able speech. Se em ry greater in towns than in 
Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, | h -" rural districts. From inquiries he 
the subject was one of great interest rd me —— he ascertained that in one 
the county which he had the honour to Nort] Wile’ town (Trowbridge, in 
represent, which must be his excuse for | 8d = Wey Cae tales seein ae, Oe 
troubling the House on this occasion. | 0 "7 “”d good year to 10s. in a bad 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman | W. bu in another populous town 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had en- | t ee) Se, ae Se ae 
tite iad tha Mieneh ene teem | ases such as that of an old woman aged 
the true meaning and purport ve the | pt -four, whose husband had recently 
h of the hon. Gentleman opposite 16d, ne summoned for 8s. 3d. arrears, 
a Rathbone). For himself eae | Png a pte ——— > _ legislation. 
wavs regarded thi , , in Yorkshire, again, a 
than a fas con ay bo sos ner — built twelve Pre -en 
ng the _— rate-payers rather than the — ot i cass on 
neh; an it was in : . ‘ Ss Wi a an- 
he wished to argue avaudion toanahe rn! for each. These almshouses cost 
But the right hon. Gentleman said that | 0,000 to build, and although some of 
this was a plan to mix up central with | li ay upants had previously been re- 
local administration, and that the thin “ he oS Se oe 
a impossible. But they all knew that buildings ST — — on 
t was the system now in existence : © was asked W at was 
The . .| the remedy for this state of things, hi 
Government sent down anaes answer would be the property oF he 
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nation—the income tax. £100,000,000! mortality of this country, for he took it 


only of property were rated for the 
poor—whilst £300,000,000 of property 
were rated for the income tax. A rich 
man who died lately, owned property in 
the funds that yielded £28,000 a year, 
and that fund contributed nothing to the 
poor rate or to the various local burdens, 
whilst the owner of it enjoyed all the 
protection of the police, the county 
prison, the Militia, and the various in- 
stitutions which are maintained by local 
rates, to which he contributed absolutely 
nil in respect of that property. Surely 
no one could justify that and call it jus- 
tice. He believed that much good would 
be done to the working classes, as well 
as to the revenue of the country, if those 
classes were relieved from the rates 
which they now paid, and were charged 
a moderate amount of income tax pro- 
portioned to the wages which they 
earned. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPORTS OF JUDGES ON ELECTION 
INQUIRIES, 
BRIDGWATER ELECTION. 

Queen’s Answer to Address reported, 
as follows :— 

I have received the joint Address of the two 
Houses of Parliament in reference to the Report 
made by the Judge appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return 
for the Borough of Bridgwater; and I have 
given directions accordingly for the appointment 
of the Gentlemen named in the Address to be 

vommissioners for the purpose of making the 
Inquiry prayed for. 

The Queen’s Answers in respect of 
Beverley Election, Cashel Election, Sligo 
Borough Election, Norwich Election, re- 
ported in the same terms. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES, &c.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to move a 
Resolution, said, that the question was 
not entirely disconnected with the sub- 
ject which had been introduced by 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone), for the large expenditure to 
which he has directed attention was to a 
large extent rendered necessary by the 
drinking habits of the population. It 
was unnecessary for him to show that 
drunkenness produced a very large 
amount of the pauperism, crime, and 


Sir George Jenkinson 











for granted that hon. Members on both 
sides of the House were perfectly con- 
vinced of the evils arising from intoxica- 


‘tion, and were anxious that measures 


should be adopted with the view of dj. 
minishing those evils. He did not for a 
moment wish to insinuate that hon, 
Members who might not be prepared to 
adopt the views he was about to submit 
were not desirous of doing what they 
could to diminish drunkenness, though 
they might conscientiously differ from 
the views which he entertained. He 
asked the House carefully to consider 
the subject of the connection of drunken- 
ness with crime. Now, the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
stated the other night that, in his opi- 
nion, crime was decreasing. He (Mr. 
Rylands) was sorry to say that, as far as 
he was able to judge, there was no rea- 
son to think that crime was diminishing. 
He was afraid that careful examination 
of the Returns would prove that crime 
and drunkenness were increasing. It 
must be borne in mind that at the pre- 
sent time there were influences at work 
in favour of progress, moral, religious, 
and intellectual, very much greater in 
extent, and which, therefore, ought to 
be very much greater in effect, than at 
any previous period; they had the old 
agencies at work, but in a very much 
more effective fashion than formerly; 
they had the pulpit—and he believed 
that never were the pulpits of all deno- 
minations filled by a larger number of 
earnest men than they are at present; 
they had also a larger amount of edu- 
cational agencies; they had far more 
schools that at any former period, and 
all the reports of educational societies 
showed that the education of the people 
had gone on increasing. He might say 
further, that they had an instrumentality, 
the effect of which could scarcely be over 
estimated—a cheap Press. Newspapers 
were disseminated by tens of thousands, 
at a low price. Now, if in the face of 
all these instrumentalities—schools, both 
Sunday and day schools, the pulpit, and 
cheap literature—they did not keep far 
a-head of crime and drunkenness, there 
must be something in our system which 
was wrong and deserving the attention 
of the House. He had no doubt that 
the great influence which thwarts all 
these agencies for good was the influ- 


ence of drink. He knew it would be 
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said that they could not make men right- yetosenen, with the exception of 
eous by Act of Parliament, and he did | Liverpool and London, and two or three 
not think they could; but he would tell | other places, which were under local 
them what they could do, they could at | Acts, were open from Saturday night 
all events, by Act of Parliament, pre- | during the whole of Sunday morning up 
yent men having facilities for evil, and | to Divine service, when they were closed 
could render the path of virtue more easy. | for a couple of hours, and were open 
Indeed, the whole of our legislation | during the remaining portion of the day. 
aimed at mitigating temptations to evil | The effect of it was found to be very ob- 
and giving facilities for virtue. The | jectionable, and in London it was found 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the | that the closing of public-houses during 
Government laid down the axiom, in a | the whole morning was very beneficial. 
which he delivered some time | In consequence a general Act was passed, 
ago, that the Government should s0 | in 1848, entitled “‘an Act for regulating 
legislate as to make it ‘easy to do|the Sale of Beer and other Liquors on 
right and difficult to do wrong,” and | the Lord’s Day,” and in the Preamble it 
that was the only reason why he ven- | was stated that— 
tured to bring this question before| «The provisions in force within the Metro- 
the House. He wished to induce the | politan Police District, and in some other places 


it diffi- | in England, against the sale of Fermented and 
Heuse to act so as to make it diff Distilled Liquors on the morning of the Lord’s 


- ceht aay. pad oan ees Bs so ed oq been found to be attended with great 
mi: benefits.” 
ae cation j Sag sone aie ny | It was accordingly applied to the ge 
had the right to interfere to restrict these try at large. In 1855 the gee 
evils he might refer to the various Acts ee —— — 
that had been passed during the last 400 pa r amg h ME , * new. 1 — 
. It would be impossible to go catomen Ge Member Se Wend 
ell these various enactments, which hampton (Mr. Villiers). The Report of 
aiaied emo wsscedentes for lenialetion that Committee bore striking evidence 
wt the present day: but he wished par. | t0 the beneficial effect of the Act of 1854, 
ws ra i. the 7 Edward io for, with one exception, the reports of 
as Thich was entitled “an Acte to | *¢ police superintendents spoke of a very 
— marked improvement as the result of 


soi erie’ thet on , 4 ag coded the closing of public-houses during the 
should only have a certain number of | ™°™2g of Sunday and up to one o’clock. 


" | In consequence of the benefit resultin 
genre on pr pe — “o | from partial Sunday closing, and the 
or Arid ’ en ~ - ee ite ha Sir | evidence collected by the Committee, they 
Nicholas Bacon en » ee Chancellor, | T°°mmended that the hours of closing 
ienlie’ te aebiinw SOGale Dewnen clonal | should be extended so as to close during 
oT Tendon seo iw and Lambeth, | t#¢ Whole Sunday with the exception of 
, , . ’ | four hours. The right hon. Gentleman 
and the example was followed in other | the Member for North Lancashire (Co- 
_—* — raat nage” <4 lonel Wilson-Patten) accordingly intro- 
bert ed Tod ancien auen t a pte | duced a Bill to carry out that restriction. 
in 1602 ra reo shoe r4 mi atele, Gn The Preamble of the Act recited that— 
: . F “Whereas the provisions in force against the 
the Queen’s information— sale of Porenented and Distilled tli on the 
“ How many ale-houses the justices of the peace | morning of the Lord’s Day have been found to be 
had pulled down, so that the good justices might | attended with great benefits, and it is important 

be rewarded and the evil removed.’ to extend such provisions.” 


In those day, therefore, the fact was re- | That Act was in operation for ‘twelve 
cognized that drunkenness would always| months, and nothing could be more 
be in proportion to the facilities which | overwhelming than the testimony of 
were afforded for drinking. He wished | the persons competent to form a prac- 
now to bring before the House the fact | tical opinion in favour of the beneficial 
that in their recent legislation there | working of the Act, and it led inevitably 
were instances of the way in which the| to the conclusion that an Act wholly 
Legislature had dealt with the subject | closing these houses on the Lord’s Day 
of Sunday closing. Up to 1848, the | would be attended with the most salu- 
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tary effects on the moral condition of the 
community. The Society for Promoting 
the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day 
forwarded circulars to the mayors and 
chief officers of police of the principal 
towns in England and Wales, asking 
them to give their opinon as to the effect 
of the Act. Eighty-seven replies were 
received ; of these eighty-two spoke most 
favourably of its effects. Of these fifty- 
one said that the Act might be improved, 
and no fewer than forty suggested the 
propriety of wholly closing these houses. 
As regards the metropolis, the news- 
papers spoke with astonishment of the 
altered appearance of the police courts 
the moment the Act came into force. 
Of the Southwark Police Court, a news- 

aper, speaking of the morning of Mon- 

y, the 14th Tinos said— 

“This court had a very unusual appearance— 
such as had not been known before on a Monday 
within the memory of the oldest officer, owing 
ehiefly to the new public-house law, which came 
into effect on Sunday. The usual average num- 
ber of drunken charges taken into eustody on 
Sunday amounted heretofore to between thirty to 
forty persons, and generally occupied the attention 
of the magistrate the chief part of Monday morning. 
Yesterday, however, there was only one drunken 
person charged, and only two trifling assaults.” 


The same observations were made in 
reference to Bow Street and Marlborough 
Street. At the latter, instead of from 
sixty to 100 cases, there were only 
twenty-five. And it was to be observed 
that of these cases nearly all were 
brought to the police stations on Satur- 
day night—there was scarcely one Sun- 
day charge. Mr. Gilbert a’Beckett, the 

lice magistrate, bore testimony to the 

eneficial effect of the Act in a remark- 
able letter, in which he stated that on 
nineteen Mondays there had been only 
thirty-seven Sunday cases, or only two 
for each Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Clay, 
the chaplain to Preston Gaol, bore 
equally striking testimony, for he stated 
that comparing four months before the 
passing of the Act with four months 
after, there had been a decrease of 31 
per cent on the whole, and more than 
50 per cent on the Monday committals. 
Now, it might have been supposed that 
an Act, the good effects of which were 
reported in the papers, and acknow- 
ledged by the leading magistrates, would 
have been supported by public opinion 
and by the House; but the fact was 
that a very important class of people in 
the country were opposed to it. The 
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trade connected with the sale of these 
drinks was particularly affected by the 
Act, and began to agitate at once. In 
almost all the towns there was a ge- 
neral feeling in favour of the Act, 
except amongst a certain proportion of 
publicans, and fg publicans created 
an agitation and put a pressure 
Taeken of thie” Resin It pe 
med that at that time there was a 
unday Trading Bill, which had been 
brought in by Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
and though it did not in any way affect 
the sale of beer, it created a very large 
amount of excitement amongst a certain 
class of the community in London. There 
were tumultuous assemblages in Hyde 
Park, and the opportunity was afforded 
and taken to make it appear that the 
riots were occasioned by the disa: 
felt by the People at large for Wilson- 
Patten’s Act. e riots had really no- 
thing to do with the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday, as was pos by 
the public prints at the time, but simply 
had reference to Lord Robert Grosvenor’s 
Bill; but the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr. Berkeley), who had great sympathy 
with the particular class of people to 
whom the Act was distasteful, came for- 
ward as their acknowledged advocate— 
for he did not disguise it—and 
a modification of the Act. He moved 
for a Committee, and that Committee 
was appointed under circumstances of a 
very peculiar character. It was a 
inted entirely in the hon. Member's 
interest, and the large majority of its 
members were understood to be opposed 
to the Act of 1854, into which they were 
directed to inquire. They heard the 
evidence of a very small number of wit- 
nesses, and these with one exception 
exclusively from London, and refused to 
hear a very considerable number who 
had been brought up from the country 
at considerable expense in order to give 
evidence of the working of the 
Act. They refused to listen to evidence 
which would have proved the great be- 
nefit of the Bill; and, upon small and 
very partial evidence, they hastily came 
to the conclusion that the Act ought to 
be repealed. Accordingly, the hon. 
Member brought in a Bill which recited 
that some slight inconvenience had been 
oceasioned by the Act. Now, he (Mr. 
Rylands) entirely denied the alleged fact 
on which the Bill was based, and he be- 
lieved it had inflicted a very serious m- 
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‘ary on the country by removing the 
{erefits of the Act of 1854. He had 
shown the results of the Act of 
1854, in England and Wales—he believed 
he should carry the House still more de- 
cidedly with him when he appealed to 
the experience of Scotland; where a 
measure precisely such as that which he 
was now advocating had been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. The work- 
ing of it was challenged just as the Act 
of 1854 was, but instead of being re- 
ferred to a small Committee manipulated 
in the way he had described, and pre- 
sided over in a ary manner, it was 
referred to a Royal Commission, which 
went through Scotland to make inquiries. 
It examined between 700 and 800 wit- 
nesses, and the result was that they re- 

the operation of Forbes Macken- 
sie’s Act to have been highly beneficial. 
The Commissioners in their Report 
stated— 

“The improvement in large towns has been 
most remarkable ; whereas, formerly, on Sunday 
mornings, numbers of persons in every stage of 
intoxication were seen issuing from the public- 
houses, to the great annoyance of the respectable 
portion of the population on their way to church, 
the streets are now quiet and orderly, and few 
eases of drunkenness are to be seen. The evi- 
dence of the police authorities prove that whilst 
there has been a considerable diminution in the 
number of cases of drunkenness and disorder since 
the passing of the Act, the change has been more 
marked on Sunday than on any other day of the 
week, Employers of labour, and workmen them- 
selves, are unanimous in testifying to the great 
improvement that has taken place in the regu- 
larity of attendance at work on Monday morning, 
and many publicans examined before us express 
themselves as grateful for the existing law.” 

He had thus adduced evidence to prove 
first, that restrictions have been im- 
posed by the authority of this House ; 
and secondly, that they have had the 
effect of diminishing crime and drunken- | 
ness. Why, then, should there be any | 
difficulty in imposing further restrictions, | 
especially when there was, at all events, | 
a considerable public opinion in favour | 
of Sunday closing. A great majority of 
the householders had expressed them- | 
selves in favour of the entire closing of | 
blic-houses on Sunday, and Petitions 
been presented to the House in 
very large numbers to the same effect. 
He might also refer to public meetings, 
chiefly consisting of the working classes, 
where resolutions had been carried in 
favour of Sunday closing. He asked 
the House, therefore, to adopt this Re- 
solution with the view of urging on the 
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Government the desirableness in the im- 

rtant measure they were expected to 
Pring forward early next Session on the 
licensing law, of including in it very 
considerable restrictions on the sale of 
liquors on Sunday. He believed that 
in treating that question, together with 
other modes of restriction, they would re- 
ceive the general support of the House. 
This question is not one of party—hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House are as earnest as Members on this 
side in favour of restriction. He be- 
lieved that, if the Government dealt with 
it next Session, they would pass a mea~ 
sure which would not be in the least be- 
neficial of the great measures they have 
in hand. He believed it would be in 
the interest of the working classes ; that 
it would augment the force of those im- 
portant agencies for good which were at 
work throughout the country ; and that 
all those agencies, whether moral, reli- 
gious, or intellectual, would be advanced 
and benefited by the removal from their 
path of the difficulty arising from the 
temptations to drink ; and if, as the re- 
sult, they freed the working classes from 
those temptations, and enabled them to 
take advantage of the benefits offered 
them, to that extent we would succeed 


in placing the people in a position which 
would justify the confident hope that 


they would maintain the high position 
which this country had hitherto held. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that any measure for the general amend- 
ment of the Laws for Licensing Public Houses, 
Beer Houses, and Refreshment Houses should 
include the prohibition of the sale of Liquors on 
Sunday.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. LOCKE said, that while the hon. 
Gentleman had been very copious in his 
references to the law of 1854, he had 
carefully avoided the year 1868. The 
Select Committee of last year was pre- 
sided over by Sir James Fergusson, and 
a more careful, independent, and scruti- 
nizing Chairman never sat upon any Com- 
mittee; and, moreover, he was a Scotch- 
man, and had his prejudices. The Com- 
mittee had a large blue book before 
them, the Report of the Commission 
sent to Scotland, which painted druken- 
ness in the most vivid colours, whether 
it occurred in the open streets or in pub- 
lic-houses; but it was entirely over- 
looked when it occurred in a shebeen. 
Now the question entirely resolved itself 


Q 2 
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into one between the shebeen and the] he had seen him the better for drink. 
public-house. The great question was| Well, if he could — his condition 
whether the restrictions on the liquor| in that way, why should not other people? 
trade had in Scotland caused a diminu-} His whole speech from beginning to end 
tion of drunkenness, and a great many| was not against drinking in particular 
witnesses gave evidence that it had not | but against drinking in general ; and it 
diminished—that instead of being public | was only in the latter part of it that he 
it was private—instead of being in the | touched upon Sunday, and he touched it 
ublic-house it occurred in the shebeen. | in the lightest way possible. But it 
en they had before them the Bill of| must be obvious to everybody that a man 
the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. H. | was thirsty on Sunday as well as any 
Berkeley) and the measure of Lord | other day, and therefore to deny any man 
Robert Grosvenor with regard to Sunday | the right to drink on Sunday simply be- 
trading, which created the row in Hyde } cause it was Sunday was one of the most 
Park. Many ofthe tradesmen who were | preposterous propositions he ever heard 
interfered with—the barbers said it was | of. His argument went to this, that 
the publicans and the publicans said it nobody was to use spiritous liquors at 
was the barbers—made a noise and the | all; but, if any day, why not on Sun- 
consequence was that respectable people | days? If he wantsto be enlightened on 
were insulted and the Act was repealed. | that point let him read the Report of the 
Then various statistics had been got up | Committee of 1868. That Report went 
by all the religious societies which were | upon the honest straightforward prin- 
opposed to drunkenness. It must be | ciple, and stated this fact—that drunken- 
borne in mind, however, that these so-} ness had greatly diminished and was 
cieties were of a peculiar description. | greatly diminishing, and that the sense 
Some time ago an account of them ap- | of the country dictated that you should 
peared in Zhe Times, showing that the | not unnecessarily interfere with the in- 
persons who organized these societies | terests of the sw at large. Now, 
made a very good thing of it, and that | when the hon. Gentleman went back to 
the greater part of the subscriptions | the reign of Edward VI., and to Lord 
went into the pockets of those who car- | Robert Grosvenor and the hon. Member 





ried them on. [“ No, oe | Well, he | for Bristol, and all those things, it 


was only repeating what he had read in | seemed somewhat extraordinary that he 
The Times. He might mention that a | should entirely have left out the Report 
host of these persons appeared daily be- lof the Committee of 1868, which to his 
fore the Committee of 1868, and that | (Mr. Locke’s) mind disposed of the ques- 
they did not go there for nothing he was | tion. He hoped that the Government 
perfectly certain. These societies had | would take no notice whatever of his 
got up and excited his hon. Friend, who | Motion. 

had a great many members among his! Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could not 
constituents. Now as to the Acts of | admit that hon. Members on his side of 
Parliament, he thought he had gone | the House were indifferent to the pro- 
through them all except the statute of | motion of temperance. He had him- 
Edward VI. But those were barbarous | self anxiously supported Mr. Forbes 
times and did not understand political | Mackenzie in carrying the statute which 
economy. Even Henry VIII. did not | bears the name of that hon. Gentleman ; 
understand it, because one of his statutes | adhering to the same principle, he had 
required tailors to make cloth coats and | supported the Act of 1854, and had op- 
sell them at a particular price; and | posed the repeal in 1855. As regarded 
Edward VI. laid down the rule that | the Forbes Mackenzie Act, so far as re- 
nobody should drink unless he liked it. | lated to Scotland, he believed it had done 
Well, people in those days drank be-| much good. The discontent caused by 
cause they liked it. The rule was that | the operation of the Act of 1854 had led 
everybody might do as he pleased, pro-| the House to repeal it, and he was 
vided he did not interfere with other! anxious not to see the House again 
people. That was an exceedingly good | placed in the position of passing an Act 
rule, but it was not the doctrine of my | one year and of being — to re 
hon. Friend. But he might say this | peal it the next. The hon. Member for 
with regard to his hon. Friend—that he | Warrington had alluded to the agitation 
had seen him in the dining-room, and | on this question. Toshow the character 


Mr. Locke 
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of the agitation by those, who promoted | assurance, and would not press his 
the movement, he would refer to a re-' Motion to a division. 
aeons pomee at Manchester in October,| Mr. HIBBERT thought the remarks 
1868. It was moved by Archbishop| made by the hon. and learned Member 
Manning, and was to the effect, that the for Southwark (Mr. Locke) were caleu- 
Executive should be directed to promote | lated to convey an erroneous impression 
conferences on the question in all the| with regard to the proceedings of the 
at centres of population. Some hon. | Committee of last year. He stated that 


embers might recollect the movement the hon. Member for Warrington (Mr. 
of Father Matthew, and what was the| Rylands) had not referred to the Report 
result? Itled to an organization, which! of that Committee, because it was so 
was established for the purpose of tem- | strongly against him that he was afraid 
perance, but was turned to political| to mention it. Now, though no doubt 


ses. [‘* No, no!”] He said yes.| the Committee reported in that sense, 
PN!) e result was that the tem-| they were not unanimous. He (Mr. 
ce movement, by being converted | Hibbert) himself brought forward a 
into political objects, had produced seri- | Motion in favour of further restriction 
ous disorganization in Ireland. He was | on Sunday, though not to the extent pro- 
in favour of modification of the present | posed by the Bill of last year, but in 
law, but he was opposed to the extreme | favour of curtailing the hours public- 
measure indicated by the Resolution be- | houses should be open on Sunday, and 
fore the House. Ifthe House adopted | that Motion was only lost by 1 vote. 
extreme views he was afraid they might He might say, too, that the evidence 
find themselves in a position similar to | before it, almost from all quarters of the 
that of 1855. ‘country, was in favour of further re- 
Mr. BRUCE said, that considering | striction on Sunday. The proper way to 
the great interest on this subject which meeting the question would be to close 
was manifested throughout the country, | all these places at an earlier hour on 
aud the very extreme views with respect | Sunday evening, and not to go in the 
to it which undeniably received the sup- | face of that strong opinion which would 
port of a very large number of persons | be likely to be expressed if they at- 
out-of-doors, nobody could complain of | tempted to close them the whole day. 
the manner in which the hon. Gentleman | He entirely sympathized with the object 
had introduced the subject. At the same | the hon. Member had in view, but he 
time he could not but think that the | — he would not press his Motion to 
Resolution was somewhat unseasonable. a division. 
He would not dwell upon what took! Mr. RYLANDS said, that after the 
place last Session, when a much more | speech of the Home Secretary, he would 
moderate measure than that which the withdraw his Motion. 


hon. Gentleman recommends was re- 
ferred to a Committee and condemned as 
unsuited to the wants of the time. He 
would rather refer to two discussions 
that have already taken place on this 
subject this Session, and to the distinct 
pl which had been given on the part 
of the Government that the whole sub- 
ject with respect to licensing and other 
points should be considered. When that 
was done, it would be the duty of the 
House to consider whether any further 
restrictions should be imposed on the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, and 
he thought it would be better to abstain 
from entering at present into the ques- 
tion whether such restrictions were ex- 
pedient. The subject fully deserved and 
would receive the consideration of the 
Government. He hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be satisfied with that 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NEW LAW COURTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising, pur- 
suant to notice, to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Site and Charge of the New 
Courts of Law, said: I need not trouble 
the House at any great length in stating 
the reasons which have induced the Go- 
vernment to think that it would be ex- 
pedient to refer this subject to a Com- 
mittee. I need not especially enter 
into the comparative merits of one or 
other of the plans which have been 
brought under our consideration. The 
manner in which the question has risen 
is this—It will be recollected that at 
the commencement of the Session my 
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right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had then only recently 
came into Office, was very much startled, 
and even shocked, at the probable outlay 
of about £4,000,000—which was, I think, 
the estimate as the project then stood— 
on the erection of the new Courts on 
the Carey Street site. He made a state- 
ment to the House, in which he strongly 
objected to an expenditure on that scale, 
and he went on to make a suggestion 
which was supported by my right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
—to the effect that the Courts should be 
erected on a new site on the Thames Em- 
bankment, which, in his opinion, would 
be preferable on the score of economy 
and convenience, and the selection of 
which would not be likely to give rise 
to any considerable delay—if, indeed, 
to any delay at all—in comparison with 
the Carey Street site. When my two 
right hon. Friends had developed their 
plans, they so far made a decided im- 
pression on opinion out-of-doors and 
within-doors that it was generally ad- 
mitted, both by friends and opponents 
of the Carey Street site, that it might 
be advisable to think of a great contrac- 
tion of the plan. But it was said— 
“Granting that it may be right to dimi- 
nish very much the area and the cost of 
the new Law Courts, why should we 
leave that site which has received the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament, which 
cannot be disposed of without a con- 
siderable loss, and with respect to which 
we have already incurred and inflicted 
all the inconvenience of clearing away 
avery considerable population?” I wish, 
however, to point out that the plan 
which we found in possession of the 
ground at the commencement of the 
year—namely, the great scheme in Carey 
Street, for which seven or eight acres 
had been acquired and six or seven more 
were to be acquired—has practically 
disappeared, and that the plan for a re- 
duced edifice upon the Carey Street site 
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from that original plan, for reasons 
which we must assume to have been 
sufficient ; and, therefore, I contend that 
the question whether we can revert to a 
contracted plan upon the Carey Street 
site is a question which must be con- 
sidered either altogether or at least in 
a great degree as a new question. Now, 
my right hon. Friends were probably 
sanguine enough to believe that they 
would be able so to impress opinion in 
favour of the plan on the Embankment 
site that no opposition would be raised 
to it in favour of a contracted plan on 
the Carey Street site. But that has not 
been the case. Naturally enough, those 
who had originally projected the Courts 
upon the Carey Street site, and had ob- 
tained for that site the verdict of a Com- 
mission—although they obtained it at a 
time when the Carey Street site was not 
in full competition, nay, was hardly in 
competition at all with the Embankment 
site— these highly intelligent persons 
and the powerful interests which they 
represent could hardly be expected to 
forego the advantages they had gained 
by the sanction of Parliament and by 
the fact that important steps had been 
taken towards the execution of the plan. 
We have also to take into view the 
period of the Session at which we have 
arrived, the great pressure and import- 
ance of the public business which has 
to be transacted, and the almost absolute 
impossibility of asking the House of 
Commons at this period to devote so 
much time upon the floor of the House 
as would be sufficient for that examina- 
tion and settlement of all the matters 
controverted between my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Roundell Palmer), the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Manners), 
the right hon. Member for South Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cowper), and others on the 
one side, and those who, on the part of 
the Government, and as independent 
Members, have given their decisive ad- 
hesion to the Thames Embankment, and 


is, in fact, a new plan for all practical| the plan recommended with singular 
purposes like the plan of the Chancellor | ability and great fertility of resource by 
of the Exchequer and the First Commis- | the distinguished architect who was se- 
sioner of Works upon the Thames Em- lected by the noble Lord opposite for 
bankment. It may be said that this is| the execution of the new Law Courts. 
not a new plan, inasmuch as it is a re-| Under these circumstances, as well as 
turn to the scheme which was originally | from former experience, the Government 
contemplated. But then it must be! are aware that these are not subjects 
borne in mind that the authorities to| upon which the House of Commons is 
whom the maturing and execution of| to be led merely by authority, and that 
that project was entrusted did depart) there is no way of obtaining its assent 
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except by carrying conviction to its;the House, I should not, however, do 
i t The Government, therefore, de- | right to depart from the example of m 
min g P Pp y 


sire to associate the House of Commons 
with themselves, and not at the close of 
a Session, When the power of an Ad- 
ministration is generally supposed to in- 
crease greatly in relation to the power 
of independent Members, avail them- 
selves of that or any other collateral ad- 
vantages for the purpose of giving less 
than fair play to the contending merits 
of either of these places. We think, 
therefore, that the most convenient course 
for the House of Commons and the fairest 
for all parties would be to ask the House 
at once to appoint a Select Committee 
for the purpose of examining into the 
uestions immediately connected with 
he site and the charge of the new 
Courts. Another question, into which 
I will not enter at any length, arose in 
connection with the Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. The Committee on Standing 
Orders very naturally felt that they were 
hardly in a condition to recommend that 
the Standing Orders should be dispensed 
with, so as to allow the Bill to go for- 
ward, unless the authority of the House 
had been definitively given to the plan 
reommended by my right hon. Friend. 
They being appointed for the defence of 
ivate rights and interests would not 
tie been justified in setting aside those 
ivate interests under any sanction less 
the authority of the House. For 

that purpose an immediate vote in favour 
of the Embankment plan would have 
been necessary, and the House is not in 
such a state of opinion as to justify us 
inasking for such a vote at the present 
moment. Upon this ground it is that, 
without entering into the controversy 
between these plans, or asking any 
Gentleman to abate any opinion he may 
bave formed or expresse 
tither of them—as a measure of general 
fairness and convenience, and one in- 
tended to promote expedition—I beg to 
move that a Select Committee be ap- 
inted to inquire into the Site and 

e of the New Courts of Law. 

Si ROUNDELL PALMER: The 
House will hardly be surprised to hear 
that it is not with entire satisfaction 
that I assent to a proposal tending to 
keep open a question which in my mind 
ought to be considered as closed by rea- 
sons upon which existing Acts of Par- 
liament have been founded. Having on 

er occasions had opportunities of 
stating my opinions on this matter to 


in favour of | 











‘right hon. Friend by going into the 


merits of the general question. I own 
it is with regret that I find the Govern- 
ment suggesting any course which leads 
to delay in a matter on which we have 
available materials for an immediate 
decision. I regret also the cost of this 
delay, for the interest on the capital 
expended amounts to £30,000 or £40,000 
a year. On the other hand I feel, and 
I think the House will feel, that it 
would not become me or any other 
Member to oppose a proposition for 
inquiry recommended to the House by 
the authority of my right hon. Friend 
and upon his responsibility. But I am 
bound to say that I think the time at 
which the inquiry is proposed is very 
inconvenient. Personally for me to take 
part in such an inquiry would be a sim- 
ple impossibility. My engagements make 
that out of the question. Now, much 
will depend upon the manner in which 
the proceedings of that Committee are 
conducted and upon the nomination of 
the Members. need not say that, 
whatever may be the decision of a Com- 
mittee so appointed, it is not necessarily 
the decision of the House. Of course, 
if a Committee were nominated with a 
majority of persons already known to 
entertain opinions either in favour of 
the Carey Street site, or in favour of the 
River site, although they might be in- 
strumental in collecting important infor- 
mation, no one would be surprised if in 
the end they adhered to the opinion 
with which they began. I feel per- 
fectly sure, however, that it is the in- 
tention of my right hon. Friend to con- 
stitute that Committee in the fairest 
manner possible; and I do not doubt 
that the proceedings of the Committee 
will be conducted, by the help of those 
who entertain opposite views, so as to 
add something to the materials already 
existing for a correct judgment upon 
the subject, or at all events, to bring 
those materials forward with some addi- 
tional authority. I therefore acquiesce, 
though with some reluctance, in the 
proposal of the Government. 

rn. HINDE PALMER, referring to 
a question which had been put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject, wished to state that a Petition 
had been presented to this House by 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
expressly stating that the Hon. Society 
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of Lincoln’s Inn were ready to abide by | 
their original proposal as to the erection 
of the Equity Courts in Lincoln’s Inn. 
The right hon. Gentleman had reminded 
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SUNDAY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS BILL, 
(Mr. Charles Reed, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Graves, 
Mr. M‘ Arthur.) 


[BILL 67.] COMMITTEE. 


the House that a reduced building was | 
to be erected either on the Carey Street! Order for Committee read. 

site or on the Thames Embankment,| Mr. GLADSTONE said, that asit was 
and if there was to be any deviation | the intention of the hon. Member to alter 
from the original design in this respect |the Bill by introducing certain defini. 
the Committee should consider whether | tions, and as hon. Members had not been 


the proposal of the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn should not be entertained. By the | 
adoption of the proposal of Lincoln’s Inn | 
an outlay of at least £100,000 would be | 
saved to the country, and on another 
opportunity he would move that the 
Petition he had mentioned should be 
referred to the proposed Committee. 
Mr. WALTER thought that before 
the question was put it would be con- 
venient if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would state whether or 





not he considered that, not only the 
respective sites and charges, but also 
the particular plans and designs of the 
different architects should be submitted 
to the consideration of the proposed 
Committee, for it must occur to every- 
one that a design suitable for one site 
might not be suitable for another. He 
doubted whether the whole question 
could be properly considered by the| 
Committee without the particular plans | 
being brought under their considera- 
tion. 


* Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as far} 


} 


made acquainted with the nature of the 
alterations, the most convenient course 
to pursue would be to commit the Bill 
pro formd now for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the Amendments. 

Mr. REED said, the alterations he in- 
tended to make were exceedingly slight, 
and were prepared in order to meet the 
views of the President of the Poor Law 
Board. He hoped he would be allowed 
to proceed with the Bill in Committee. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the course now 
proposed to be taken most objectionable. 
A Bill had been introduced to exempt 
certain things from taxation. [langle] 
He called them things because they di 
not yet know exactly what they were, but 
the people were to be called on to con- 
tribute the amount which certain insti- 
tutions should pay. It was reasonable 
before going into Committee that the 
House should know what the institu- 
tions were. They were called Ragged 
Schools and Sunday Schools ; and as defi- 
nitions of those terms had been asked for 


as he was able to judge, the designs| the hon. Member stated that he had pre- 
would not be brought under the consi-| pared them, but unreasonably asked the 
deration of the Committee, but the de- House to go into Committee without ex- 
tails of the plans would naturally come | plaining what they were. It was pro- 
} piaining ney . P 

before them. He need hardly say how | posed to make, in favour cf denomina- 
completely he concurred with his hon. | tional Sunday Schools, an exemption 
and learned Friend (Sir Roundell which was equivalent to a grant. Under 
Palmer) as to the necessity of having ‘compulsory church rates the minority 
an impartial Committee. It was quite | was compelled to contribute towards the 
obvious that one which was not so support of the religion of the majority, 
would have little weight with the gene- | which was bad enough; but in this case 
ral judgment of the House. it was proposed to make the majority 

Motion agreed to. pay for the schools of the minority. 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into | verybody who set up a Sunday School 
the Site and Charge of the New Courts of Law.” | was to have a grant towards the expense 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) ; of it. The House had a right to see the 

And, on June 28, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Mr. Cuance.tor of the Excuequer, | 


Lord Sranter, Mr. Layarp, Lord Jonn Manners, 3 
Mr. Wittiam Cowrer, Mr. Hoyt, Earl Gros-| that the Committee would be 


venor, Mr, Mowsrar, Mr, Wittiam Grecory,} for three days, in order that 
Mr. Hops, Mr. ‘lite, Mr. Bentincx, Viscount | amended might be re-printed. 
Enrietp, Mr. Goutpyey, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Kvus- * ° 
seLL Guaney, and Mr. Osporne Morean :—Power Pn BAINES oi tag ese peauaf 
to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to | ® the utmost simplicity. ere was only 
be the quorum. one clause likely to provoke discussion. 


Mr. Hinde Palmer 


terms defining the schools that were to 
be exempted, and he therefore trusted 


stponed 
> Bill 
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He wished the Government to give an 
undertaking that progress should be 
made with the measure at the end of 
the three days, if the suggested post- 
ponement were acceded to. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, that there; 


was an Amendment on the Paper to es- 
tablish certain definitions. Was it rea- 
sonable they should impose taxation 


without knowing its limits? It was all, 


yery well to talk about exemptions, but 
exemption to one man was increased 
taxation to another. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
Bill would be proceeded with. The Bill 


was good as far as it went, and, if neces- 
| of the Government. 


sary, an interpretation clause could be 
introduced. The House had affirmed 
the Bill by a large majority on the 
second reading. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that if the hon. 
Member wished to proceed with his Bill 
he had better accede to the suggestion 
of the Government. A great principle 


was involved in the Bill that required 
consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE appealed to the hon. 
Member not to insist on proceeding with 
the Bill. Although the Government 

ight be opposed to the principle of the 
Bil, they offered no opposition to its in- 


troduction. It was necessary to pause 
until they had the fullest information on 
the subject. The Bill proposed only to 
deal with one part of a great subject. 
There was extreme danger of extending 
Ragged Schools at the expense of other 
schools. However necessary Ragged 
Schools might be, their number should 
be limited to the strict wants of the 
locality, as they were not fit receptacles 
for the children of respectable persons. 
Partiality to these schools would tend 
unduly to multiply them at the cost of 
better schools. There were grave doubts 
whether the House ought to proceed 
further with the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that if 
the Members of the Government enter- 
tained objections to the principle of the 
Bill they ought to have been in their 
places on Wednesday, and to have sup- 
— the President of the Poor Law 

This was a question of rating 
rather than of taxation, and the reason- 
able and logical course would be to per- 
mit the parishes to exempt these schools 
if they thought fit. For Parliament to 
do it was to impose fresh contributions 
o the owners of other property. He 


( 





pro 
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should endeavour to oppose the further 

ss of the Bill. 
r. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment had exposed themselves to an un- 
fair reproach by abstaining from discus- 
sion on the second reading of the Bill, 
which they did out of consideration for 
the hon. Member in charge of it, and in 
order not to obstruct him ; but the Go- 
vernment was largely represented in 
the division. To press the Bill on was 
not the best mode of making progress 
with it. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought the 
object of the hon. Member would be best 
promoted by acceding to the suggestion 


Mr. HENLEY considered the pro- 
posal a very fairone. The House ought 
not to be called on at one o’clock to dis- 
cuss Amendments which they had never 
seen. 

Mr. REED had never said he desired 
to press the Bill against the feeling of 
the House; but he wished to retain his 
position in regard to a measure the prin- 
ciple of which had been affirmed by the 
vote of a large majority of the House. 
He confessed hhimself astonished at find- 
ing the Home Secretary that night at- 
tacking the principle of the Bill. He 
simply asked the Government to give 
him a day on which he could bring his 
definitions, prepared at the request of the 
Government, before the House. He sup- 
posed there would be no objection to the 
Bill now being committed pro formd. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 170]; re-committed for Friday. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—[Bux 23.] 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr, Morley.) 
INSTRUCTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE., 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th June], 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 


on the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 


Bill, that they have power to make provision 


| therein for a woman to marry her deceased hus- 


band’s brother.”—(Mr. Collins.) 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE appealed 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had charge of the measure (Mr. T. 
Chambers) not to go on with it at that late 
hour (one o’clock). If it was too late to 
discuss the question of the rating of Rag- 
ged Schools at half-past twelve, a fortiort 
they could not proceed half-an-hour later 
with an alteration of the whole Marriage 
Law of England. The proposed Instruc- 
tion to the Committee that ‘‘ they have 
power to make provision for a woman to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother,” 
opened up a very wide question. He 
honoured Dissenters for opposing this 
Bill. The argument for extending mar- 
riages might be pushed further on the 
same ground, for a father to marry his 
son’s wife, for who was more likely to be 
a good father to his son’s children than 
their grandfather? He moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(J/r. 
Beresford Hope.) 

The House divided: 
100: Majority 48. 

Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, those who 
proposed the Instructions were not doing 
it for increasing the efficiency of the Bill, 
but to defeat it and a principle that had 
been sanctioned over and over again. If 
the Amendments were withdrawn, he 
would not press their going into Com- 
mittee. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. COLLINS said, if a man were al- 
lowed to marry two sisters, a woman 
ought to be allowed to marry two bro- 
thers. The Marriage Laws should be dis- 
cussed in a whole, and not in this piece- 
meal manner. Let it be done broadly, 
and not in this wretched manner. He 
supported the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. MONK said, that as an impu- 
tation had been made on him and the 
hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) 
who had placed Instructions to the Com- 
mittee on the Notice Paper, he begged 
to say he had not been actuated by any 
factious feeling against the Bill. It was 
impossible to discuss the Bill without 
noticing the absence of principle in 
every clause. He had no such sinister 
motive as had been attributed to him by 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 


Ayes 52; Noes 
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lebone (Mr. T. Chambers.) He called 
upon the First Minister of the Crown 
and upon the Government generally to 
oppose a measure which was so excep- 
tional to the general law of marriage of 
this country, while the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Laws of Marri 
was lying on the table and recom. 
mended uniformity in the three King- 
doms. The Bill proposed to allow a 
man to marry his wife’s sister, who 
stood towards him in the second degree; 
but it did not propose to allow him to 
marry his wife’s niece, who was related 
to him in a more distant degree. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The hon. and learned 
Member who introducéd this Bill has 
just told us that this measure has been 

efore the House for at least thirty years, 
It has passed this House on re 
occasions, and by considerable majori- 
ties. It passed the second 
after as much discussion as such a Bi 
was likely to have by a majority of 100. 
To-night the division shows a majority 
of 2 to 1, and there can be no doubt 
that, so far as this House is concerned, 
the Bill is destined to pass ; and there are 
strong reasons for supposing, looking at 
the opinions of those who direct the con- 
science of the other House, that the Bill 
may meet with a not unfavourable re- 
ception there. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Monk) says it is an exceptional measure. 
What was the Bill of 1835, which this 
Bill is intended to meet? There is 
nothing in this Bill more exceptional 
than that Bill. I will not now go into 
the discussion whether the hon. Gentle- 
men opposed to it have any reason in 
their objections or not. But see how 
many hundreds of fathers with their 
wives and children throughout the coun- 
try, whose interests, whose peace of mind, 
and in some sort, whose characters are 


concerned in the passing of this Bill; 
and I ask hon. Gentlemen whether, when 
the Bill has received the sanction of the 
House so many times—and during this 
Session, I believe, by a larger major 
than on any former occasion—they 

not consent to let it go through? The 


hon. Member says—why rom a partial 
measure like this? If they were m 
favour of this Bill, so far as it goes, and 
wished for something farther, they could 
consider it in Committee. But they are 
not in favour of the Bill so far as it goes. 
The object of the Bill is to meet an 
existing and admitted grievance. When 
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the brothers and the nieces, of whom the 
hon. Members (Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Monk) speak—when they are in great 
suffering and have a great cause of 
ievance, then the House of Commons 
shall take that into consideration. For 
itis a good custom of the House to take 
a grievance as it stands, and not to 
ymedy grievances and put into Bills 
more than the public ask for and are 
pared to accept. I do not want the 
rit to go over, because I think there 
are many hundreds and many thousands 
in this country who have a right to ask 
Parliament to relieve them from the suf- 
ferings which they now endure; and 
when the House of Commons has said 
they should have that remedy, I should 
not like to be in the position of those 
who, after such incessant action on the 
of the House of Commons, should 
sill interpose against this great measure 
of relief, which many hundreds of 
fathers, as good as any Members of this 
House, ask to meet their case. I there- 
fore hope that the hon. Member will 
allow the measure to go into Committee. 

Mz. HENLEY said, that nothing 
could be more inconvenient than busi- 
ness upon which there was a difference 
of opinion being brought on at so late 
an hour of the night. The question 
raised by the Bill was whether there was 
to be a different Marriage Law for Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Sir Robert 
Peel’s rule of allowing no contested 
business to come on after twelve o’clock 
atnight was an excellent one, and facili- 
tated Public Business. 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, that the rule 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
was well worthy of consideration ; but it 
wasscarcely fair to revive it, after it had 
been a dead letter for so many years, 
ee in time to put off the hon. and 

ed Member’s Bill. The proposition 
of the hon. and learned Member that 
the extraneous Instructions should be 
deared out of the way was only reason- 
able, and he trusted that the House 
would assent to it. 

Motion made, and Question put, “That 
this House do now adjourn.” — (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
101: Majority 58. 

Question again proposed. 

_ Coronet BARTTELOT moved the ad- 
jownment of the debate. It was time 
that the House should be adjourned. 
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Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, that all 
that had been yet done was in the way 
of obstruction, and he wished to know 
whether the hon. Member who had pro- 
posed the Instruction would at any time, 
or under any circumstances, take the 
sense of the House upon it. He should 
submit to the wish of the House. 

Mr. EYKYN complained at the delay 
that would be occasioned by the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, but he was ready to 
concede it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade—that this Bill had been in- 
cessantly passed by the House of Com- 
mons—was inaccurate, as it had been 
thrown out by the last Parliament, and 
he believed the Parliament before. 

Mr. MONK said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had accused him of obstruction 
did not know what he was talking about. 
No opportunity of moving the Instruc- 
tion had yet been afforded to him. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE urged the 
Government to give a Morning Sitting 
for the discussion of the question. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS reminded the 
House that the principle of the Bill had 
been already discussed, but of course he 
should be glad to get a Morning Sitting. 
He could not then, however, further 
resist the opposition on the other side. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday, 30th 
June. 


SUBURBAN COMMONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cowrsr, Bill to provide 
for the Improvement, Protection, and Manage- 
ment of Commons near cities and large towns 
in England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cowper and Mr. Lrppetu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill 174.] 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knarcusvutti-lverssey, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Criminal Lunatics, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Knarcusuti- 
Hvuorssen and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 172.] 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Grecory, Bill to amend 
the Act of the first and second years of Vic- 
toria, chapter fifty-six, intituled ‘‘An Act for 
the more effectual relief of the destitute Poor 
in Ireland,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Grecorr and Colonel Vanpetevr. 
and read the first time. [Bill 173.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


Bill 
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laws made by a Parliament sitting in 
this metropolis, was better than se 
| legislation for Ireland by a Parliament 
| sitting in College Green. He would 
jrather see a large combination like 
MINUTES.] — Szxect Commirres — Report — | France than a small one like Denmark. 
Public Accounts Committee (No. 278). {This he was able to say, as an old eo. 
Supriy—considered in Commitiee—Post OFFICE | jahourer with Mr. O’Connell, was the 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd June, 1869. 


Packet Service. 

Pusiic Bitts — Ordered—First Reading—Corn 
and Grain Measurement * [177] ; Stipendiary 
Magistrates (Deputies) * [176]. 

mnt Reading—Special and Common Juries * 

175). 

Second Reading—Medical Officers Superannua- 
tion (Ireland) [48]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Seeds Adultera- 
tion * [49]. ; 

Committee — Report — Joint Stock Companies 
Arrangement * [140]. 

a as amended—Poor Law Union Loans * 

167]. 

Third Reading—Poor Law Union Loans * [167] ; 
Companies Clauses Act (1863) Amendment * 
[138], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Money Laws (Ireland) [16]; Game 
roa), Amendment (Scotland) [Mr. M‘Lagan] 
32]. 


MONEY LAWS (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 16.) 
(Mr. Delahunty, Mr. Blake, Mr. Dawson.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that Lord Stanley, a leadin 
Member of the late Government, h 
declared that Ireland was the difficulty 
of the Empire, and that he had asked 
for a remedy but none had been sug- 
gested. Now he (Mr. Delahunty) pro- 
— a remedy for the evils of Ire- 
and, namely — legislative equality— 
to give to Ireland the same laws as 
were given to England, more parti- 
cularly the same Currency Laws. The 
principle of the legislation in England 
with regard to her Money Laws was 
sound and good, while that of Ireland 
had resulted in disaster and ruin to that 
fine country. He wished to put an end 
to what might be called a separate sys- 
tem, in order that Ireland might be 
dealt with as a part of the Empire, and 
that the Union between the two coun- 
tries might be a union in fact and not 
merely in name, for he was persuaded 
that until legislation took that direction, 
the Irish people would seize every op- 
portunity that might present itself to 
separate themselves from England. In 
his opinion, a combination of the people 
of the United Kingdom under equal 





opinion of that eminent man, who de- 
sired Imperial legislation, and who only 
asked for a separate Parliament when 
he found it impossible to obtain from 
the Imperial Parliament equal laws and 
institutions for the two countries. The 
condition of Ireland was a subject that 
enlisted his interest from his youth, and 
he had, in fact, taken a part in public 
affairs since the year 1826, working for 
Catholic emancipation and for Parlia- 
mentary and municipal reforms, all of 
which had conferred enormous advan- 
tages on Ireland. Equal laws were, 
he was persuaded, the only remedy for 
the anomalous condition of Ireland, and 
from his experience of that country he 
could say that if they were extended to 
it Fenianism would bes no longer heard 
of. When the Money Laws of Ireland 
were the same as those of England, the 
country advanced equally with England 
in prosperity and population, as was 
proved by the Census Returns and trade 
statistics of each year The Legislative 
Union of 1800 between the two coun- 
tries being based upon the assumption 
of different and independent interests, 
had led to the enactment of separate 
laws for each, which not having worked 
beneficially for Ireland, it became neces- 
sary to try the principle of legislative 
equality, so as to effect a union advan- 
tageous to Ireland. The progress of 
Ireland in manufactures, productions, 
and population, during the times when 
the financial and Money Laws of both 
countries were the same, was always, in 
manufactures and productions, evidenced 
by the ascertained amounts of exports 
and imports, as 1 to 4 compared with 
Great Britain, and in population 11} 
to 20 as compared with England and 
Wales. Since 1826, however, when, for 
the first time, different Money Laws pre- 
vailed, Ireland suffered so that her ex- 
ports, imports, and population were not 
one-half what they would have been if 
her progress since then had been equal 
to what it was previously. The com- 
mercial vitality and progress of Ireland 
before 1826 were great in despite of 
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yarious kinds of obstructions, impedi- 
ments, and restrictions, nearly of 
which had since been removed. As evi- 
dence of which vitality it appeared that, 
jn1812, the total shipping entered inward 
to the ports of the three Kingdoms, was 
as follows :—England and Wales, 13,002 
vessels, 1,779,852 tons, 101,098 men; 
Scotland, 3,403 vessels, 318,306 tons, 
90,792 men; Ireland, 11,656 vessels, 
1,062,135 tons, 62,462 men; and at no 

jod during the fifty years previously 
was the tonnage of Great Britain three 
times that of Ireland. Since 1826, 
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tries were alike, the comparative pro- 
gress continued as before. In 1819, the 
Act for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments passed, to take effect in 1822, 
but being unfortunately unaccompanied 
by the safeguard previously existing, 
which kept the gold in the country— 
namely, the prohibition of small notes 
—the effects were soon felt in the de- 
parture of the specie, which with great 
expense and trouble, had been pur- 
chased and brought into the country for 
the occasion—the consequent failure of 
the banks for the want of gold—the de- 


Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary | pression of the manufacturing and agri- 


and Municipal Reform, Free Trade, 
Poor Laws, &c., had taken place— 
railway and steam communications, with 
other great scientific improvements and 
discoveries, had given industrial pro- 
ductive development an immense bene- 
ficial impetus, so as to increase five- 
fold the exports and imports of Eng- 
land, in the face of which Ireland had 
become comparatively depressed and de- 
populated, and mainly dependent upon 
one source of industrial development 
—the land. There were two kinds of 


money now used throughout the world 
—first, real money, specie ; second, credit 
money, bank or State paper notes, 


inconvertible or convertible into specie, 
as the laws of the country might 
require. In 1773 the specie of Great 
Bntain and Ireland being clipped and 
worn to a great and injurious extent, 
the British Parliament considered it 
necessary to reform the currency by a 
re-coinage of the precious metals, and 
restricting the circulation of small notes; 
and, according to the account of Mr. 
Rose (the Secretary to the Treasury), 
acoinage of over £25,000,000 of gold 
took place, and it was considered ne- 
cesary, in 1775, to prohibit notes un- 
der, £1, and, in 1777 notes under £5, 
which Acts were renewed every year 
util 1787, when they were made per- 
petual. The progress of Ireland under 
this system was known to have been 
great and unprecedented. In 1797, 
owing, as it was alleged, to the war 
with France, Mr. Pitt passed ‘the 
Bank Restriction Act,” and as banks 
were thereby allowed to issue incon- 


vertable paper, they were also permitted | 
| pared to England and Wales, but, owing 


toissue small notes. The evil effects of 
displacing specie by the small paper 
currency were soon felt, particularly by 
Ireland; but as the laws in both coun- 








cultural interests from the great scarcity 
of money—so that the pressure upon 
Ireland created the great famine of 
1822—upon England the great panic 
of 1825, which later occurrence caused 
the Government of the day to bring in 
a Bill, in February 1826, to place the 
currency of England upon the ancient 
basis, and which Bill became law the fol- 
lowing month, prohibiting small notes, 
and restoring England to the same 
Money Laws that she enjoyed before 
1797, but leaving Ireland without change, 
with the laws that had at the time 
proved so injurious and so destructive. 
The new and unprecedented Money 
Laws, passed for the United Kingdom 
in 1844 and 1845, had intensified and 
increased in Ireland the evils of the 
legislation of 1819, inasmuch as those 
laws restricted the issue of bank notes 
of every kind, and stopped the forma- 
tion of new banks of issue, before Ire- 
land had the opportunity of establishing 
a sufficient number of joint-stock banks, 
which, after the stoppage and closing of 
the private banks, they had recently 
been allowed to do in the provinces, the 
Legislature having confined the mono- 
poly of fthe Bank of Ireland within a 
circuit of fifty Irish miles of Dublin. It 
was true such new laws applied also to 
England ; but the presence of the gold 
circulation there, continually increasing 
especially since the gold discoveries, 
neutralized its effects, which were most 
ruinous and disastrous to Ireland, pro- 
ducing in a few years, the extraordinary 
anomaly—that, whereas the money cir- 
culation of Ireland had, previously to 
1826, been always as 1 to 4 as com- 


to the absence of gold in Ireland, was as 
1 to 8 in 1845, came rapidly down, so as 
to be 1 to 16 in 1849, and which propor- 
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tion has since continued with little varia- 
tion. The law of 1826, prohibiting small 
notes did not lessen the paper circulation 
of England, but the specie soon exceeded 
it, so that the money of the country in 
a short time was double what it had 
been in 1826, and the increased pro- 
ductions and wealth of the country, 
— and stimulated by the abun- 

ance of the precious metals, had since 
increased the gold in the hands of the 

ublic, so that it was calculated to be 

om £80,000,000, to £100,000,000, at 
the present time, whilst in Ireland the 
£1 note circulation had never increased, 
being always in amount from £2,000,000 
to £3,000,000, the gold circulation not 
being one-tenth of that amount; and 
this great scarcity of money, having 
speedily annihilated the many manufac- 
tures that existed in 1826, and such 
scarcity, from the nature of the laws, 
being continuous and perpetual, all at- 
tempts at promoting industrial deve- 
lopment through manufactures, unless 
these laws were changed, must fail. He 
contended it was expedient to equalize 
the Money Laws of England and Ireland 
by prohibiting, after a certain period, the 
issuing of promissory notes under @ 
limited sum in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber then read at great length the opinions 
expressed in Parliament in former times 
upon the question of the abolition of the 
small note circulation, particularly re- 
ferring to the debates in 1826-8; to 


{COMMONS} (Ireland) Bilt. 


Motion made, and Question p 
“That the Bill be now a second time,” 
—(Mr. Delahunty.) 


Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, he would not follow the hon. Mem. 
ber (Mr. Delahunty) over the elaborate 
survey with which he had favoured the 
House, going fifty and even 100 years 
back, and attributing the whole of the 
decline which had occurred in the wealth 
and population of Ireland to causes in 
which, as they related neither to the 
Church nor the land, all Irish Mem. 
bers, no matter whether from the North 
or the South, or to what denominations 
they might belong, were equally inte. 
rested. The best thing, however, to do 
was not to go back over a large number 
of years; but to examine whether the 
|existenee of £1 notes in Ireland had 
| produced, or was likely to produce, any 
of the evils which the hon. Gentleman 
had described. It was remarkable that 
it was not to the amount of the circula- 
tion of those notes that the hon. Member 
objected, but to the fact that the note 
circulation in Ireland was not limited to 
sums not less than £5. But surely an 
objection of that kind could not apply 
solely to Ireland. Side by side with 
Ireland was a country which no one 
would hesitate to say had improved 
vastly in commerce, manufactures, and 
everything that constituted the greatness 
of a country, and yet in Scotland ex- 
actly the same condition of things ex- 
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the evidence before the Committee nd 


the Bank Charter Act in 1832; before 
the Committee on the Bank Acts in 
1857-8; and from the Report of that 
Committee; and from Postlethwaite’s 
Britain’s Commercial Interest Explained, 
published in 1757; Jones’ Present State 


| isted—they had anotecirculation founded 
| upon the same principles as those which 
| prevailed in Ireland. The hon. Gentle- 
'men had not explained the regulations 
on which the system was based. The 
circulation was limited in quantity. Those 


of Kingdoms, 1772; Wallace’s Essay on | bankers who had the power of issuing 
the Manufactures of Ireland, 1798; from | notes could onlyissue to a certain amount, 
Mortimer’s General Dictionary of Com- | and he would call attention to this fact— 
merce and Manufactures, 1810. The hon. ! that though there had been in Scotland 
Member then proceeded to say that | in one or two instances a failure of banks 
having given the House these facts and | —while for several years there had not 
opinions, he (Mr. Delahunty) would con- | been any in Ireland—the holders of the 
clude by stating that, in his belief, very | £1 notes had in every case received 20s. 
great benefits would result to Ireland if|in the pound. There was very remark- 
this Bill should be passed. There were | able evidence given by a great banker 
many measures necessary for that coun- | as to the comparative unimportance in 
try, but the great one of all was that | commercial operations of the amount of 
which would give employment to the the circulation, whether of gold or of 
people in manufactures, and that they |notes. Sir John Lubbock had stated 
could not have without a gold currency ; | that in the transactions of one bank im 
and without it Ireland would not be on| London £19,000,000 had been received 
a perfect equality with England. in alimited period, of which £18,395,000 


Mr. Delahunty | 
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consisted of cheques and bills, only! note circulation were charges against 
£487,000 of bank notes, and the rest of | bad banking. In Scotland the £1 note 
coin, so that the bank notes and coin to- | circulation, as now prudently limited, 
er formed only about 3 per cent of | was nothing but a blessing to that coun- 
e transactions. That would show how |try. As. long as the £1 note was con- 
much more important a part cheques bore | vertible it was every whit as good a cir- 
in the commercial transactions of the ee medium asa £5 note. He had 
country than bank notes or coin. He | refe to the prosperity of Scotland, 
did not understand the hon. Member to | and he would add that Prussia, which 
that in any case the bank note | had of late years been particularly pros- 
had been depreciated, or that it was perous, had notes as low in value as one 
anywhere worth less than 20s. in the/thaler, or 3s. When Mr. Wilson, for- 
und. Neither had he complained of | merly a Member of this House, and no¢ 
their excessive issue. The debates to | mean authority on this subject, went to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred | India as Financial Secretary, one of his 
on the currency question of 1819 went | propositions was to issue notes for as 
all more or less upon the supposition that ba an amount as 10s. The hon. Gen- 
when they went down to a £1 circulation | tleman had spoken of the loss of the 
there was an enormous over-issue which | cotton and woollen trade of Ireland, 
had driven out the gold, but it was/ but had overlooked the enormous in- 
not added, as it ought to have been,| crease of the flax and linen trade. 
that the £1 note had been depreciated. | It was very difficult to say what was 
Nothing of this kind was found now-a-| the cause of the decline of a country, 
days; neither in Ireland nor Scotland | but it should be considered that we 
did t they find the bank note depreciated ; | were now under a Free Trade system, 
in every instance it bore the same value | and that Ireland was unfortunately situ- 
as the sovereign it represented. He/| ated for manufactures, being without 
submitted that, though in England it} natural advantages, and close to Eng- 
night not be advisable to go below £5, | land, which possessed those advantages 
there existed a very good reason why | with abundant capital, cheap labour, and 





| 


there should be a distinction as far as | great industry. Wherever Ireland had 


Ireland was concerned, because in Ire- | attempted manufactures on anything like 
land there was a great number of small | equal terms she had succeeded. The 
— transactions which were very | United States, Canada, and other co- 
much better carried on through the | lonies repudiated the maxims of Free 
nedium of a note circulation below £5. | Trade, which they thought were excellent 
Indeed, the £1 note stood very much in | for a strong and wealthy country where 
the same relation to the business opera- | trade and manufactures were established, 
tions of Ireland that the £5 note did to | but were not suitable for countries 
those of this country. As to £1 notes| struggling under such disadvantages 
driving the bullion out of the country, | that they had no chance whatever in a 
itshould be remembered that the issue | competition against countries more fa- 
of £1 notes or any notes did not imme- | vourably circumstanced. People in Ire- 
diately send away the whole amount of | land thought that question was not one 
bullion corresponding to that issue. It} to be dealt with by a private Member. 
could only send away a certain propor- | It applied as much to Scotland as to Ire- 
tion of it, and something like one-third | land, and if the Government thought the 
of the amount they were empowered to present system required improvement, 
issue would be kept in the hands of the | they ought to take the matter up them- 
bankers. Only two-thirds, therefore, of | selves. For himself, he was much op- 
the issue which the banker was em-| posed to the Bill as it stood, and also 
a to make could be driven out. | against referring the question to a Se- 

t, as long as the note circulation was | lect Committee. The circulation of £1 
-¥ = demand = = wm depre- | notes _ a great convenience to Ire- 
ated, what injury co e done to a) land, and in no part of that country was 
country if two-thirds of that circulation the alteration oe proposed dexived, 
in gold was either sent out of the coun-| Such a course would diminish prices, 
try to be invested or was invested in the | and be a reflection on banking institu- 
country itself in profitable speculations ?| tions which had been better conducted 
All the charges made against the £1)| than those in England. The only thing 
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that might fairly be said in favour of| To a limited extent what was then said 
the Bill was that at present something | of Scotland was now true of Ireland, 
in the nature of a monopoly was given | In the North, especially where the de. 
to the existing banks. A high rate of| pendence had not been wholly upop 
interest was one of the evils of Jreland ; | land, a great improvement in the 
but, looking at the doubt which sur-| fifty years had occurred. Trade had 
rounded every kind of property in that} increased, wages had risen, and, as 
country, it was not surprising that the | consequence, the people were better 
rate of interest there should be some- | clothed, better fed, and they were begin- 
thing like 6 per cent. All the good the | ning to be better housed. A stead 
hon. Member had done was that he had | market was introduced into almost every 
drawn attention to the subject, and the | small town for the production of the 
- next time the right hon. Gentleman the | district, instead of the system of barter 
First Minister of the Crown brought | that existed fifty years ago. The pre. 
forward a measure to restrict the issue | sent banks had been excellently managed, 
of bank notes to the State, he would in- | their circulation limited, their notes ge- 
clude Ireland and Scotland. When, five | cure; and although he did not go so far 
ears ago, that right hon. Gentleman | as to say that no improvement might be 
a in a Bill to do away with the | made, it was not in the direction pointed 
circulation of the private banks, after| to by that Bill. A lower rate of inte. 
compensating bankers who had the pri- | rest, if natural, would be of great advan- 
vilege of issue, and to provide that the | tage to trade, but to effect that they 
only issue should be by the Bank of; must have first security. The hon. 
England, although he went into the| Baronet concluded by moving that the 
whole case, he did not draw any dis-} Bill be read a second time upon this day 
tinction between £1 notes and £5 notes, | three months. 
or notes of larger amount. The fact that} Mr. ANDERSON said, that, if that 
so great a financier then said nothing / had been an Irish question in all its 
against £1 notes was a strong argument | bearings, he should have left the Irish 
in their favour. In 1826 there was a| Members to discuss it among them- 


great controversy in regard to an attack | selves; but if the House came to the 


made by the Government on the £1 conclusion that small notes ought to be 
note currency of Scotland. Scotland | abolished in Ireland, a proposal to abo- 
was almost unanimously against such| lish them in Scotland also would pro- 
a change, and a famous series of letters| bably follow. Such a proposal, if se- 
then appeared on the subject in the/ riously made, would excite as strong 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, under the | an opposition in Scotland as that wit- 
signature of ‘‘ Malachi Malagrowther,”’ | nessed when the letters of Malachi Ma- 
and which were afterwards known to lagrowther appeared in 1826; and the 
have been written by Sir Walter Scott.| motto of Scotland—‘‘ Nemo me impune 
Malachi Malagrowther wrote thus— —_—_| /acessit,”” would in that case be likely to 
be put into practice. He did not approve 

“Here stands Theory, a scroll in her hand full | of the Act of 1819. Undoubtedly the 
of deep and mysterious combinations of figures, resumption of cash payments in 1819 


the least failure in any one of which may alter the . 
result entirely, and which you must take on trust, threw upon this country an enormous 


for who is capable to go through and check them ? | burden, the burden of providing an im- 
There lies before you a practical system, success- | mense metallic currency, which England 
ful for upwards of acentury. The one allures| poy]d only obtain by a large amount of 


you with promises of untold gold, the other ap- | 
peals to the miracles already wrought in your | exports. : That burden had been severely 
behalf. The one shows you provinces the wealth | felt, and it would often have been a great 


of which has been tripled under her manage- | relief to this country if she had had a cir- 

ment, the other a problem which has never been | culation of small notes to fall back upon. 

practically solved. Llere you have a pamphlet | In fact. a crisis had been on one occasion 
? 


there a fishing town; here the long-continued | ° . 
prosperity of a whole nation, and there the opinion | avoided by the issue of £1,000,000 of 
of a professor of ies that in such cireum-| Small notes. The hon. Member for 


stances she ought not, by true principles, to have | Waterford (Mr. Delahunty) had not told 
prospered at all. In short, good countrymen, if | them how Ireland—a poor country— 
you are determined, like Hsop’s dog, to snap at | was to obtain the gold which was to 


the shadow, and lose the substance, you never had am tual 7 
such a gratuitous opportunity of exchanging food form her gold currency if his Bill passed. 


and wealth for moonshine in the water.” She could only obtain it by buying it 
Sir Frederick W. Heygate 
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+» her rts, but she now fully 
ober eae to buy food, clothing, 
and the other articles which she did not 
uce for her own people, and most 

of all, those raw materials by means 
of which alone she could continue her 
rts. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford said the Act of 1846 was a very 
serious blow to Ireland, because it re- 
stricted the Irish issues; and now that 
hon. Gentleman wanted to restrict those 
jssues further in order to restore her 
rity. There was no doubt that 

the legislation of 1846 had created a 
monopoly of banks, but that monopoly 
could be easily got rid of without abo- 
lishing the small notes. They might 
allow the banks to issue small notes 
om the security of Government stock 
andthelike. That Bill, if passed, would 
rob Ireland of the use of £3,242,000, 
the amount of her circulation of small 
notes. It was only with the assistance 
of her small notes that Scotland had 
maintained her place in commerce and 
manufactures by the side of so enor- 
mously wealthy a country as England. 
Scotland was allowed to issue £3,000,000 
of paper, of which nearly £2,000,000 
were small notes. Much had been said of 
the metallic circulation in past times. 
The metallic circulation of England 
had been variously estimated at from | 
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try and see what it is not. It is certainly 
not the question of general prosperity 
or adversity in Ireland. It is not the 
question between Free Trade and Pro- 
tection. If it were, I should be glad to 
break a lance with the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Frederick Heygate) on the 
question whether it is calle advisable 
for countries whose state of society, or 
whose peculiar climate, or other circum- 
stances, fit them rather to be the pro- 
ducers of raw materials than manufac- 
turers, to impose heavy burdens on 
themselves in order to stimulate the 
growth of manufactures. [Sir FrepErick 
HeyeateE: I only stated a fact. } I think 
the hon. Baronet went a little further. 
Nor is this a question of the Money Laws 
of Ireland. The proposition of the hon. 
Member for Waterford does not raise 
the question whether the principle on 
which bank notes are issued in Ireland 
is a good one or not. He says nothing 
against the £5 note circulation of Ire- 
land, which amounts to about one-half 
of the whole £7,000,000 of note circula- 
tion in that country. His observations 
were strictly limited to the issue of £1 
notes; and therefore it would be irrele- 
vant and a waste of time if I were to 
enter now into various topics which he 
has introduced, and which in themselves 
might be well worthy of discussion. The 


£40,000,000 to £80,000,000 ; and, there- | simple question I have to ask myself is 
fore, he held that the estimate of) whether the hon. Gentleman has shown 
£5,000,000 in Ireland, in 1797, was little | any reason why we should, under very 
more than a guess. He had great| severe penalties, prohibit the issuing of 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment} any more £1 notes in Ireland, where 
ma Bill which ought to be called—“ A | those notes are now issued to the extent 
Bill to rob Ireland for the purpose of| of about £3,250,000? Has the hon. 
making her rich.” Gentleman stated any theoretical objec- 

Amendment proposed, to leave out tion to the issue of those notes? He 
the word “now.” and at the end of quoted a number of authorities, some of 
ts Question to add the words “upon | Whom did not seem to me to see their 


: Tare ‘oj: | Way very clearly in this matter. He 
iy ve a months.”—(Sir Frederick tin. at ieien tne col anh ak 


: country. Now, in the first place, there 
‘ Question is “ee in itself in a country having 
tho a gold rather than a paper currency. 
The beau ideal of a currency would be 
paper based on gold, in order to save 





roposed, ‘‘ That the word 
é part of the Question.” 


Tat CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: It is only respectful to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Delahunty), who has taken | the wear and tear of gold, the gold being 
much pains with this subject, that I withdrawn from circulation and kept as 
thould give the opinion of the Govern-| a support to the paper, and the value 





| represented by it. If two farmers have 
ssIcan, as the matter is one of great| a transaction with each other, it will be 
importance, and it is undesirable that! of no more advantage to them if it be 
ay misapprehension should exist in re- | consummated by the transfer from the 
gard to it. To understand what is the| one to the other of a piece of gold in- 
question before us I think we had better | stead of a piece of paper, provided al- 


VOL. CXCVII. [ramp seRizs.] R 


ment on the question in as few words 
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ways that the piece of paper represents 
the value of the transfer. It is a mere 
superstition that there is any advantage 
in doing business by means of gold rather 
than paper. On the contrary, there is 
an obvious disadvantage in it; and that 
disadvantage is that gold is a most ex- 
pensive luxury, and we are paying, or 
will shortly have to pay, dearly for the 
luxury of a gold circulation. I put aside 
that argument, therefore, as having no 
bearing on the question. What, then, 
is the objection to a £1 note circulation 
that would not apply to a £5 note, or 
any other note circulation? Of course, 
a £1 note circulation requires to be 

arded like any other note circulation. 

nd it must be guarded in these ways 
—It must be convertible into gold, which 
is the case in Ireland. It must be limited 
in amount, which is also the case in Ire- 
land. It ought to be based on sufficient 
security. I fear the security is not suffi- 
cient in Ireland; but that insufficiency 
does not in the least apply more to the 
£1 note than to the £5 note circulation 
of that country. Of the three requisites 
for a good currency, then, the £1 note 
currency possesses certainly two; and 
the part of the note currency which the 
hon. Member does not propose to touch 
has not the third requisite any more 
than the other part which he does touch. 
Therefore, on theoretical grounds, I see 
no reason for objecting to the £1 notes. 
And I say, further, that if we are 


going to assimilate the circulation of 


reland and England, I think we should 
do more wisely by imitating Ireland 
than by making Ireland imitate Eng- 
land; because the state of our gold 


{COMMONS} 
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issue notes representing five i 
which would make it wrong, foolish, and 
improper to issue notes representing one 
sovereign. The question, then, reduceg 
itself to the practical one of what 

we shall do ty adopting this proposal. 
And, first, let us consider the feeling of 
the people in the matter, because it ig 
very odd that though the currency is the 
driest, and apparently the most repulsive 
of all subjects, there is no other subject 
with which caprices and prejudice have 
so much to do. I will give an instaneg 
of this. The Australian sovereign has 
good deal of silver in it; it has a 
and yellow appearance, and is disli 

in this country, where people like to 
have sovereigns of a reddish rather than 
of a pale yellow colour. But in India, 
on the other hand, the Australian sove. 
reign is most readily exchanged, be- 
cause the old gold mohur of that coun- 
try has exactly the same sort of alloy in 
it, and closely resembles it in appear. 
ance. That shows how much habit, 
prejudice, and even caprice influence the 
circulation of different kinds of money. 
There is no doubt that in Ireland the 
feeling is that the £1 note is better than 
a sovereign, and I understand that in 
out-of-the-way parts of that country they 
take 6d. off the sovereign in givi 
change. [Sir Freperrcx Heyeare: le. 
A note also suits the hoarding habits of 
many of the Irish people better than a 
sovereign. Therefore, we should be 
doing great violence to the feelings of 
the poorer part of the population, by 
whom £1 notes are liked, if we were to 
stop their issue; and we ought not to 
give offence to the people, unless we are 
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currency is at this moment lamentable. | to gain some clear good ; whereas, in this 
According to the best information which | case, you would gain no good whatever. 
has been given to me by the re-/ Moreover, by the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
sponsible officers of the Government, | posal, you would, at one blow, restrict 
81} per cent of the sovereigns and 47 | the total note currency of Ireland by the 
_ cent of the half-sovereigns in circu-|sum of over £3,000,000, the result of 
ation are deficient in weight ; and a cost | which would be most harsh and cruel. 


of £400,000 will be entailed in calling | Its effect would be to reduce prices enor- 


in and re-coining that light coin, which 
would be saved if pieces of paper were 
made to do the work of gold. There- 
fore, I have not been able to understand 
that any argument can be adduced 
against £1 notes, except, perhaps, their 
liability to forgery; but the improve- 
ments in the manufacture of those notes 
render their successful forgery almost 
impossible. I say, then, there is nothing 


that makes it right, wise, and proper to prices, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 





mously. The money that remained in 
Ireland would have to serve for all the 
business that is now done there, in place 
of this £3,000,000. Therefore, the 
power of every piece of money would be 
proportionately increased as a p 

ng agent ; there would be a consequent 
fall in prices; and misery and distress 
would be caused to the persons who, 
having produced under one state of 
rwards found their commodi- 
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ties artificially lowered in value. And 
what would be the limit of that fall in 
ices? It would go on until it became 
le’s while to send gold to Ire- 
aera ee place the notes that had been 
cancelled. The exports of Ireland would 
be taxed, and profits diminished or an- | 
nihilated until the £3,000,000 and up- 
wards withdrawn from circulation had 
been purchased back. And that is the 
manner in which we are asked to bene- 
fit Ireland, at a time, too, when every 
Gentleman who rises to speak complains 
of her poverty! That is a course of pro- 
ceeding to which I am sure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will never give their 
assent; and I think it is also perfectly 
certain that the House will not adopt it. 
If I might offer the hon. Gentleman 
advice, 1 would recommend him, as 
there is plenty of other business on the 
Paper, to allow the House to proceed to 
something more practical. 

Mz. BLAKE said, he hoped the ques- 
tion before the House would be referred 
toa Select Committee. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that, as the Session had, up to the pre- 
sent time, been almost wholly occupied 
with Irish questions, he thought this 
subject of £1 notes ought not to be al- | 
lowed to stand in the way of the House | 

ing with other matters of great | 
importance which were awaiting discus- | 





sion. 
Mr. PIM said, that after the speech | 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
which the people of Ireland would be | 
highly satisfied, he was also of opinion | 


that the subject ought not to occupy the 
House any longer. Hardly any of the 

ple of Ireland, he might remark, were 
im favour of the plan proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Delahunty). 

Mr. DELAHUNTY, in reply, said, | 
that his arguments and statements were | 
not met or refuted by any of the hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken against the 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
had, on his own part and in the name of 
the Government, given expression to the 
opinion that it would be more proper 
to issue £1 notes in England than to 


| 
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down to the present day. He had read 
to the House the opinions of the great 
statesmen who advocated the abolition of 
the small note circulation, which con- 
trasted so strongly with the legislation 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
preferred the legislation of the great 
statesmen, which had worked so well for 
England. It was true that it was not 
perfect ; it might require some amend- 
ments, but he could not believe in the 
radical change proposed. As, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman had given it 
as his opinion and that of the satan 
ment that they would prefer a return to 
small notes in England to their abolition 
in Ireland, he could only say, that as his 
great object was the enactment of equal 
laws for both countries, and as the 
course proposed would secure legislative 
equality, he would not persevere with 
the Bill, but withdraw it. He was of 
opinion that the right plan would be to 
raise Ireland to a level with England, 
but of course he could not object to the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was to lower England 
to the level of Ireland; the effect would 
ultimately be the same, for whatever 
legislation took place, if applicable to 
the United Kingdom, it an be sure, 
if wrong, to be amended, and Ireland, 
having the advantage of such amend- 
ment, would prosper equally with Eng- 
land. With regard to the remark of the 
Member for Dublin, he would only say 
that the hon. Gentleman knew nothing 
of the feeling of the Irish people on the 
subject. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 48.] 
(Mr. Brady, Mr. Pim, Mr. Trant Hamilton.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRADY, in rising to move that 
| the Bill be now read a second time, said, 


tbolish them in Ireland. This was a| he considered it a most useful measure, 
startling proposition, and it took him by | and one certain to be followed by bene- 
surprise, as it was directly opposite to| ficial results. At present the medical 
the legislation thought right by all the officers of the Poor Law in Ireland were 
great statesmen of England; contrary | as efficient as any similar class in Europe, 
to the expressed opinions of the highest; but that state of efficiency could not be 
‘eonomic authorities, from Adam Smith} maintained unless a system of retiring 
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pensions were established. He wished 
the medical officers of the poor to learn 
to look upon their appointments as per- 
manent ones, and not merely as stepping- 
stones to something else. Under the 
Medical Charities Act of 1851, Ireland 
was portioned out into 716 dispensary 
districts, containing 1,038 dispensaries, 
and to those districts 785 medical men 
were appointed. These districts some- 
times contained from forty to sixty 
square miles, so that the medical men 
had often to travel six or seven miles in 
order to see a patient. They were not 
eligible for appointment until twenty- 
three years of age, and they were not 
allowed to take any other public office, 
such as a coronership. In 1861 it was 
further ordered that no one should be 
entitled to hold such an office unless he 
had three qualifications—in surgery, 
midwifery, and medicine. The qualifi- 
cation had been continually increased, 
but there had not been any increase of 
salary. A few years ago a man could 
enter the Army if he were either a phy- 
sician or a surgeon; and, in order to 
induce men of ability to enter the Army, 
they had to raise the status and remune- 
ration, besides allowing the officers to 
practice, and enabling them after twenty 
years to retire on a pension of or over 
£300 a year. The Poor Law medical 
officers of England, who were paid 
6s. 64d. for each patient, were only re- 
quired to have two qualifications ; while 
the Irish Poor Law medical officers, who 
had three qualifications, got only 1s. 4d. 
for each patient. Their duties were of 
the most arduous nature. They were 
bound to attend to the poor either at the 
dispensary or at their own places, and 
attend any Bridewell or House of Cor- 
rection in their districts. They had to 
attend at all times on the order of the 
red ticket sent by the guardians, irre- 
spective of any practice of their own, on 
peril of being displaced. They were 
exposed to great risk of contagion in 
visiting the sick poor. In one epidemic 
10 per cent of the medical men perished. 
Each Irish medical officer had 7,400 
persons in his district, and in 1867 they 
attended more than 900,000 men and 
women, or one-sixth of the entire popu- 
lation. The whole rural population of 
Ireland was, indeed, dependent upon 
them for medical relief. In proof of 
the benefit which their services were to 
the community, and the fidelity and for- 
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titude with which they discharged thei 
duties, he need only allude to the a 
given in the last Census Returns. It ap. 
— that the number of deaths from 
ever in the ten years preceding 1841, 
was 112,072. In the decade ending in 
1851, which was a calamitous period for 
Ireland, there were 222,029 deaths from 
fever; whilst in the ten years endin 
1861, after the passing of the Medical 
Charities Act, the number of deaths 
from this cause was only 48,315. This 
marked decrease was unquestionably 
due, in a great measure, to the self-saeri- 
ficing efforts of the Poor Law medical 
officers. In 1841 the deaths from epi- 
demic were 357,249 ; in 1863, the num- 
bers had been reduced to a little more 
than 189,000. In the ten years, pre- 
ceding 1841, there were 58,000 deaths 
from small-pox. In the ten years before 
1861, 12,000 deaths only occurred from 
this cause; and in the year 1867 only 
twenty deaths. This was what had been 
done by the medical men of Ireland. 
Well, what was their remuneration? 
There were 867 of these medical men in 
Ireland, paid, on an average, £90 each 
per annum, which was about 1s. 8d. for 
each case attended in the rural districts, 
and only 4d. for each case attended in 
the towns; that was, supposing an ordi- 
nary disease to require four visits, the 
medical officer received 5d. for each visit 
in the former case, and 1d. in the latter. 
In fixing the rate of pay the guardians 
took into consideration what the medical 
men might obtain in other ways. In 
England the payment made by clubs for 
medical attendance was from 4s. to 5s. 
per head ; in Ireland it was but 1s. 84. ; 
and, whereas in England the medical 
officer had only to attend heads of fami- 
lies, in Ireland the children had to be 
attended as well. The average number 
of persons attended by the medical men 
in Ireland was 1,212, which, at 4s., 
would amount to £250, showing a balance 
of £160, which either went to the guar- 
dians or to the Government, and the 
gross amount saved by under-paying 
these gentlemen in this way was 
£125,000. It was objected to this Bill 
that the poor rates were already too 
high. That he admitted; but there 
could be no better means of reducing 
rates than securing the health of the 
eople. Dr. Wallace stated before 4 
ommittee of that House that 72 per 


cent of pauperism arose from illness. 
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He must also complain that there was! 
no such thing as a holiday allowed to 
the medical man. If he took a holiday 
he was compelled to find a substitute ; 
and, even if he were laid up with illness, 
in many cases he was compelled to pay 
for his substitute. This was extremely 
hard, and he thought the Poor Law 
Board ought to take the medical men 
into their own hands, and rescue them 
from the Poor Law Guardians. It was 
of the utmost importance that the medi- 
cal attendants of workhouses should be 
liberally dealt with; for, without the 
most skilled medical attendance in work- 
houses, the diseases of the poor might 

read to the residences of the rich, and 
the wealthiest might thus suffer from 
the neglect of the poor. In looking at 
this question he admitted that he was 
interested in the profession to which this 
Bill referred, but he was still more inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community 
at large. He proposed that the Poor 
Law Guardians should be empowered to 
tax the rate-payers with the view of pro- 
viding for the medical officers a super- 
annuation allowance, and the men who 
supported this measure were above all 
selfish considerations, and promoted it 
for the good of the country. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON seconded the 
Motion. The proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to him to be entitled 
to support on the double ground of gene- 
rosity and justice, and he thought that 
little harm could be done by giving to 
Boards of Guardians a permissive power 
to superannuate their medical officers 
after twelve years’ service. From what 
he knew of the Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland he was certain that it would not 
be attended with any risk of abuse. He 
had heard the late Secretary for Ireland 
(the Earlof Mayo) say that this was aques- 
tion entirely for the Irish Members, and 
that if there was a majority of Members 
for it, that ought to be a guide for the 
action of Government. Now Lord Mayo 
was a valuable authority on Ireland, 
only equalled by that of the present 
Secretary, who was also a resident pro- 
prietor, and he trusted the Government 
would be guided by his opinion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
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Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, this 


Bill was not framed upon the measure 
which was brought forward last year. 
He had been compelled to move that 
that Bill be read a second time that day 
six months; but he was glad to find that 
he was relieved from that unpleasant 
duty in the case of the present Bill. He 
grounded his support of the Bill not so 
much on justice as on public expediency ; 
as he believed it would be for the bene- 
fit of the poor and of the public in 
general, that these superanuations should 
be given, because it would attract a 
higher class of medical practitioners to 
discharge the duties of these offices, and 
the poor themselves would be benefited 
by being attended by medical officers 
of the highest standing. But he hoped 
though this Bill were sanctioned it 
would not be drawn into a precedent, 
and that it would not be understood that 
any medical man in Ireland, no matter 
what the nature of his practice might 
be, should hereafter be quartered on 
the rates. Some alterations in the Bill 
would be required in Committee, but 
he gave his hearty support to the second 
reading. 

Mr. SYNAN said, this matter ought 
to be discussed in three aspects; first in 
relation to the poor; second, to the 
guardians; and third, to the medical 
officers themselves. He might say there 
was a fourth aspect, namely, its relation 
to the Government; for he found that 
part of the salaries of the medical offi- 
cers were paid out of the rates, and he 
supposed that part of the superannua- 
tion funds would be so too. With re- 
spect to that he was of opinion that there 
should be some limit on the standing of 
the medical officers before they were en- 
titled to the superannuation, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Brady) was, he believed, willing 
to make ten years’ service a necessary 
condition. Now, with regard to the 
poor, it would not admit of question 
that the interests of the poor demanded 
that the best medical service should be 
provided for them. With respect to 
the interests of the rate-payers, it was 
their interest, by the employment of 
agood medical officer, to reduce the 
amount of disease. It was for the in- 
terest not only of the poor but of the 
middle and wealthy classes that an able 
medical man should be settled in the 
district, and no possible harm could 
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arise from his having a private practice, 
as he was always ready and would have 
to obey the orders of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. To speak of his not 
devoting the whole of his time to the 
public was to quibble about words. 
The practice of the medical officers re- 
taining their private practice might be 
defended on account of the smallness of 
their salaries, as well as because few 
medical officers were to be found in the 
country districts of Ireland, and it was 
desirable that medical men should obtain 
varied and full experience. On behalf of 
the medical men he must urge that 
they were fully entitled to the demand 
that was now made in their favour; and 
on all these grounds he hoped the Go- 
vernment would give their support to 
the Bill. 

Srr JOHN GRAY said, he hoped the 
Government would not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill upon any technical 
ground, but allow it to go into Commit- 
tee, and there receive such Amendments 
as might be thought necessary. The 


hon. Member for Limerick (Dr. Brady) 
was quite correct in stating that, if the 
Government opposed, it would be useless 
to press the Bill forward, for in form 


and structure it was in the nature of a 
Money Bill, and should technically have 
originated in Committee. The objects 
of the Bill were, however, so just and 
equitable, so universally approved by 
the Irish Members, and so advantageous 
to the best interests of the community, 
that he could not believe any advantage 
would be taken of the informality. If 
the Bill were merely to affect the finan- 
cial status of the members of the medical 
Poor Law staff, he would hesitate to 
support it; though even, on that single 
ground, it was just and equitable. The 
results of the adoption of the measure 
would be, however, of far more import- 
ance to the country than to the medical 
staff, and of quite as much interest to 
the rich as to the poor. To the com- 
munity at large it was important that 
the conditions of medical service should 
be such that men of a superior class 
would accept the positions of medical 
officers, and that the men engaged in 
the public service would not be at all 
times haunted with the apprehension of 
being overtaken by want in old age. 
The haven of the medical staff were so 
forcibly dwelt upon by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leitrim that he (Sir 
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John Gray) need not discuss them, but 
he would ask the House to remember 
that the service was one of peculiar risk 
and that the duties were often performed 
at the hazard of life. He knew one case 
in which the medical staff of a town 
attacked by an epidemic consisted of 
twelve, and of these eight were struck 
down and died of disease caught duri 
the discharge of their duties. It was 
the direct interest of the community to 
give proper encouragement to men of 
honour, of skill, and of humanity, to enter 
on the duties of a profession so encom- 
passed with danger. But, above all, it 
was their interest that the medical offi- 
cers of the district should be men of real 
skill as well as men of moral courage, 
for the Poor Law officer was, in many 
rural districts, the only medical prac- 
titioner in the district; and every resi- 
dent in such a district, be he rich 
or be he poor, ought to feel anxious 
as to the competency and skill of the 
individual to whom was entrusted the 
health and lives of them all. He would 
go farther, and say it was the duty 
of the Government to assist in secur- 
ing for the community the services of 
an able and competent medical adviser 
in every district in the country, and to 
the non-performance of that duty mi 
be traced much of the pauperism that 
prevailed. If the medical practitioner 
were unskilled or incompetent, the re- 
sult would be death in many cases, and 
impaired strength and vigour in many 
more If the bread-winner be struck 
down, and if an incompetent medical 
man be called in, the probable result 
would be that the bread-winner would 
succumb either to the doctor or to the 
disease. The widowed wife would be 
left destitute, the children would be 
| and wife and children would 
ecome permanent burdens on the rates. 
It was the interest of the rich, too, to 
secure the presence amongst them of an 
efficient practitioner, and this Bill tended, 
in a considerable degree, to secure such 
a man, by enabling the guardians to 
superannuate a medical officer when no 
longer equal to the work to be done, in- 
stead of retaining him when effete, as 
the only alternative to his becoming as 
destitute as the paupers he had under 
his care. He supported the measure, 
then, as much in the interest of the 
community as in that of the medical offi- 
cers—as much in the interest of the rich 
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as of the poor; for the medical officer 
who had official charge of the poor was, 
in all the country districts, the only man 
accessible to the wealthy who resided 
within the district. It was rumoured 
that Government would oppose the Bill, 
on the plea that the medical officer was 
not a civil servant, inasmuch as he did 
not, like other civil servants, give up his 
whole time to the public service. Now, 
the assertion that civil servants who gave 
up all their time to the service of the 
ie were the only persons entitled to 
retiring allowance was not in accordance 
with the facts; and he saw no reason 
why one rule of civil service should be 
ied to the members of one learned 

ion and another rule to those of 
another equally learned profession. We 
had three professions called learned— 
the Church, the Law, and Physic. Com- 
the manner in which the members 

of these three professions were treated. 
The Church, though it had no retiring 
allowances, had its great prizes of £5,000, 
£10,000, and £15,000 a year, and which 
were held by the fortunate possessor up 
to the day of his death. The Law also 
had its prizes—its a of 
£10,000 and £8,000 a year, which en- 
titled those functionaries, though they 
might have held their offices only a 
month, to retiring pensions of £5,000 or 
£4,000 a year; there were Vice-Chan- 
cellors, Chief Justices, Judges, all of 
whom were entitled to retire on pensions 
after certain periods of service. But 
take especially the Chairmen of Counties 
in Ireland—they had salaries ranging 
from £600 to £1,300 a year ; their duties 
consisted in acting as County Ju for 
@ few weeks in each year, and for the 
restof the year were free to seek private 
business, and each was entitled to a 
fixed retiring annuity. The medical 
officers worked 365 days a year on mise- 
table pittances ; surely they were entitled 
to the same consideration as the County 
Judges. Did not the medical man con- 
fer as much service as a civil servant on 
the community as did those petty Judges? 
Was he less learned, less charitable, less 
humane, less attentive to his duties? 
Yet, one was a civil servant, highly paid 
and entitled to a superannuation, though 
he devoted about 340 days in the year 
to himself and the remnant to the pub- 
lic; while the member of the other pro- 
fession, equally called learned, was de- 
clared not a civil servant, because he 
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did not give the entire of every day to 
the public, and, therefore, not entitled 
to a retiring allowance when old ago, 
or sickness, or injury, received in the 
discharge of his duty, might disable him 
from earning his bread. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Dr. Brady) had com- 
plained that Poor Law medical officers 
must have three diplomas or degrees, 
while two only were required in the 
medical service of the Army; and alsd 
that the Poor Law officer must be 
twenty-three years of age before he was 
permitted to hold an appointment. But 
the Army Board required the candidate 
to have two certificates as a necessity, 
but would not admit him to physic @ 
corporal’s guard until they had tested 
his acquaintance with disease and his 
knowledge how to deal with it. But, 
since this subject had been introduced, 
he (Sir John Gray) would take the op- 
portunity of saying, and would say, 
without hesitation, that the Government 
—he did not mean the present Govern- 
ment—he meant all the Governments 
that existed in this country for the past 
thirty years—had most grievously, most 
grossly neglected their duty to the com- 
munity in not securing a sufficient test 
of the fitness of a candidate for medical 
or surgical degrees, before the health and 
the lives of the community are handed 
over to a man, as is often the case, who 
is an ignorant and incompetent pre- 
tender. It was the duty of Government 
to protect the public against the possi- 
bility of a man, who knew nothing of 
disease, being licensed to practice. That 
duty had been grossly neglected, and he 
now asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that a man who never felt a human 
pulse, who never opened a vein, band- 
aged a limb, or prescribed for a patient, 

ight, and often did, receive a medical 
and surgical degree authorizing him to 
practise the medical profession. He 
knew hon. Members would be startled 
by the statement, and that they would 
probably conclude that, inasmuch as 
there are Colleges of Physicians and 
Colleges of Surgeons to regulate the 
granting of licenses, and a great Medi- 
eal Council to regulate the education 
and examination of candidates for the 
medical degrees—the statement he had 
just made, that a man utterly unac- 
quainted with disease could obtain a 
license to practise, and be registered 
under the Medical Council—was one 
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that could be made only by a man just 
escaped from Bedlam. Yet it was true 
—it was no exaggeration even of the 
truth. The late Sir James Graham at- 
tempted to grapple with the evil; but he 
had to succumb to the chartered bodies 
whose privileges he attempted, need- 
lessly, to invade. A noble Lord, now a 
Member of the House (Lord Elcho), 
tried to effect a change in 1856 ; and ano- 
ther hon. Member, who held the Office 
of Chief Commissioner of Works under 
Lord Palmerston (Mr. Cowper), carried, 
in 1858, the Act referred to by the In- 
troducer of this Bill. These several 


attempts to legislate were based mainly | 
on the evidence and on the opinions of | 


eminent medical men, some of whom 
stated before a Committee of this House 
that neither the course of study nor the 
mode of examination was sufficient to 
secure practical knowledge. The object 
of the appointment of the Medical Coun- 
cil of 1848 was to secure a high standard 
of education ; and to ensure that the can- 
didates were taught up to the highest 
point of modern science and practice, by 
ensuring the efficiency of teaching and 
examination. He regretted to say that 
the Council had not fulfilled these duties, 
and that the examinations as to the can- 
didate’s knowledge of disease—his ac- 
quaintance with disease—was as much a 
sham and a delusion as it was the day 
the Council was first formed. When a 
man was sick he did not want a doctor 
who could give him a first-rate lecture 
on botany—he wanted the aid of a man 
familiar with disease—a man to whom 
all the features of ordinary disease were 
so familiar that he would not fail to 
recognize them, and who would be as 
are to combat the symptoms and 

eat them back as he was to recognize 


the peculiar malady which afflicted his 


patient. That was the medical prac- 
titioner whom the sick man required, 
and no matter what the scientific attain- 
ments of a candidate for a license to 

ractise might be, he ought not to be 
event to tamper with the health or 
with the life of the poor or of the rich— 
of any human being—till he had been 
so tested by his examiners as to satisfy 
them that he was intimately acquainted 
with all ordinary forms of disease, and 
capable of recognizing them when pre- 
sented tohim. Every man of ordinary 
intelligence will see that committing to 
memory the names of diseases and the 
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description given of them in the books, 
and making the acquaintance of the 
symptoms in the hospital ward or in the 
dispensary are two very different things, 
But a man might walk the hospitals for 
years and not know the features of 
disease as he would those of a friend or 
of anyenemy He had recently accom. 
panied Sir William Jenner through the 
hospital in which he practised, a after- 
wards asked Sir William to explain the 
small degree of attention which the stu- 
dents paid to his able and careful expla- 
nations. The reply was—‘‘ A man does 
not want hospital practice in order to 
_ ;’ and at a meeting of the Medical 
eachers’ Association, held in Dublin, 
—— over by Sir William Jenner, 
the inefficiency of the present examina- 
tion was prominently dwelt upon, and 
the fact noted that the only test con- 
sisted of mere certificates of hospital 
attendance, and mere answers “Kom 
memory to certain questions, without 
any practical bedside examination. But 
it might be asked—“ Are not the pre- 
sent examinations very severe, and are 
not many men rejected? No doubt they 
were, in some respects, very severe, but 
those respects were chiefly as to know- 
ledge of the accessory sciences—they 
were not examinations as to a man’s 
knowledge of disease, and many men 
who were not able to distinguish one 
disease from another were passed these 
examinations with éclat. But a Pm 
‘‘ grinder’? would post him up in all the 
necessary knowledge in six or eight 
months. Students were now taught by 
grinders in their snug studies to answer 
questions like parrots ; and the fees paid 
for these services ranged from twenty 
to ten guineas, according to the diffi- 
culty of the examinations as to the 
memory of words and names. The 
grinder’s fee for passing a man through 
the Dublin College was, he understood, 
twenty guineas, for London fifteen, and 
for some of the Scotch degrees ten. 
| But as regards London, the London 
| degree, for which fifteen guineas only 
was charged, it was but just to ob- 
serve that it was for the license to kill 
and not for the license to cure that this 
fee was charged. He would give an 
illustration of the practical effect of the 
present system of examination. A man 
seeking a Poor Law appointment had a 
surgical and medical degree, but not an 
obstetric degree, and was therefore not 
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qualified. He attended an obstetric 
hospital, “‘crammed” the subject, and 
in about three weeks presented himself 
for examination. His answers were so 
much to the point that the examiners 

reeived that he had been “ ground,” 
and therefore tried him on new grounds. 
He was asked what he would do in a 
certain difficulty. He said at once that 
he would bleed. ‘‘ But,” said the exa- 
miner, ‘‘if there were constitutional or 
other causes to contra-indicate bleeding, 
what would you do?” ‘I would give 
her tartar emetic,” was the reply. 
“How much?” ‘Six ins,” was 
the answer. ‘‘Just think,” said the 
examiner; ‘‘ you know what tartar emetic 
is?” ‘Oh, yes—tartarized antimony 
of the Pharmacopoeia.” ‘‘ Well, then, 
what dose would you give now?” The 
answer was— ‘‘ Perhaps sixty grains 
would be too much to give at once; I 
would put sixty grains in a six-ounce 
mixture, and give an ounce of that occa- 
sionally.” Now the dose is about the 
eighth of a grain, and if this medical 
man with his two degrees—a registered 
practitioner under the Medical Council 
—a man entitled to write ten medical 
letters after his name—met in practice 
the very ordinary and frequently arising 
difficulty indicated—if the patient were 
rich or poor—the inmate of a poorhouse 
or the wife of the most exalted—she 
would assuredly die. If a lawyer made 
a great mistake in the conducting of a 
case, there was a Court of Appeal which 
night rectify the error; but if a licensed 
practitioner, who was as utterly ignorant 
of disease as was this ten-lettered doctor, 
a eighty or ninety doses at once, 

eath carried away the victim of his 

ignorance, and there was no Court of 
Appeal to restore the patient to the circle 
of friends who mourn over the dead, but 
know not the hand that gave the fatal 
blow. To this he wanted to call public 
attention, this he wanted to force on the 
Government, and in this he hoped the 
House would aid him. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the hon. Member (Sir John Gray) 
had made a statement of a very formid- 
able character, containing facts which 
were enough to make us all tremble 
when we called in a member of the me- 
dical profession. The House would not 
expect him to follow the hon. Gentleman 
into the various statements which he had 
made, which, no doubt, would one day 
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demand the attention of Parliament. 
With respect to the Bill before the 
House, his main objection to it related to 
the manner in which it was drawn. In 
his view, it should be a simple extension 
to the medical officers of unions of the 
Irish Poor Law Superannuation Act of 
1865. He admitted that the case of 
these officers was one of a peculiar cha- 
racter, and in its bearing on the well- 
being of the poor, was deserving the con- 
sideration of that House. No doubt 
cases arose in which the guardians found 
themselves unable to make up their 
minds to discharge an old public servant 
without some adequate provision, and 
the consequence was that the poor were 
sometimes left in the hands of infirm 
and inefficient persons. Upon the whole 
he had come to the conclusion that there 
were sufficient reasons for giving a dis- 
cretionary power to the Boards of Guar- 
dians, enabling them to superannuate 
the medical officers upon the same con- 
ditions as those upon which they super- 
annuated other public servants. Accord- 
ing to the Act of 1865, no officer was 
entitled to superannuation allowance on 
the ground of retirement who was under 
sixty years of age, and who had not 
served as a union officer for twenty 
years. It was only on the understanding 
that that course would be taken in Com- 
mittee that the Government could assent 
to the second reading of the Bill. As 
to any contribution on the part of Go- 
vernment, no grant for superannuation 
was made in the case of England; and 
until the general law was changed in 
that respect, the same rule should pre- 
vail in Ireland. 

Mr. DOWNING said, he was glad 
that the Government had accepted a 
measure which would enable Boards of 
Guardians to discharge a duty which 
they had long felt was one due to the 
medical profession. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON also ex- 
pressed gratification at the general tone 
of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that so far as the 
Treasury was concerned the question 
stood thus—The principle of the super- 
annuation of local officers was first intro- 
duced in reference to England. The 
medical officers were excluded. A simi- 
lar measure was afterwards introduced 
with res to Ireland, and the law was 
exactly the same with regard to the two 
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countries. The House under that law had | ment to be made, he would shortly re. 
been in the habit of voting one-half the | mark on the different remedies proposed 
expense of medical officers. That Vote, | for the evil. The first proposal was that 
however, did not include any charge on | of the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
account of superannuation. It would | dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) that the tenant 
be necessary to confine the Bill exclu- | should have authority to kill hares and 
sively to the action of t'. ‘ocal autho- | rabbits, unless there should be an 
Tities on local rates, whi were the/ment between him and the landlord to 
funds at their disposal, and he did not | the contrary; the other was that of the 
think there would be any difficulty in | hon. Member for the Wick Burghs (Mr, 
settling it in that form. Loch), that the tenant should be autho- 
Mr. BRADY said, he was satisfied | rized to kill hares and rabbits nothwith- 
with the explanation of the Chief Secre- | standing any agreement to the contrary, 
tary for Ireland. It appeared to him (Mr. M‘Lagan) that 
Motion agreed to. the first of these measures, while it re- 
Bill read a second time, and committed |spected the rights of property, would 
for Tuesday next. confer no real benefit on the tenant, and 
that the other would be a flagrant inter- 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL—fBrux 32.) | ference with the rights of property, and 
(Mr. M Lagan, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Orr Ewing) would be found practically inoperative, 


é . ‘ The proposal of the noble Lord was, in 
‘vabhernas Mea dioae ws effect, an assimilation of the Game Laws 


Order for Second Reading read. of Scotland to those of England; but, 

Mr. M‘LAGAN, in moving that the|in England, the Game Laws had been 
Bill be now read the second time, after | found wanting, and the complaints of 
referring to the other Bills now before | game preservation were as rife there as 
the House on the same subject, said, | they were in Scotland. As to the pro- 
he would not waste the time of the; posal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
House in proving what was generally; ber for Wick, to do away with the 
admitted—that there was a general} private agreements between landlord 








and wide-spread dissatisfaction on the Fa tenant in respect of game, he (Mr. 


me question among the tenantry of | M‘Lagan) held that it was a violation of 
Scotland. That discontent was not of |the rights of property; for if the land- 
recent origin—for it arose with the /lord could get a larger rent from his 
enactments of the Game Laws them- | tenant by conveying to him the right 
selves, which were founded on the worst | to kill the game on his land, why should 
kind of legislation — class legislation. | the Legislature interfere to prevent the 
The evil complained of was the damage | landlord and tenant entering into such 
done to crops by an excessive number of | an arrangement? The reason alleged 
hares and rabbits. The proximate cause | for this interference was that such 
of the evil was the over preservation of iments were contrary to public ie 
game generally, and the ultimate cause | and he admitted that if there was such 
is the protection afforded to these ani-|an abuse of the rights of private pro- 
mals by the Game Laws. Several re- | perty as amounted to a public nuisance, 
medies for the evil had been proposed ; | the Legislature had a right to interfere; 
but he believed that if the proprietors | and he also admitted that the over pre- 
would concede to the tenants an equal | servation of game was contrary to pub- 
ight with themselves to kill hares and | lic policy, and was a nuisance. But in 
rabbits there would be an end of the | this country we were very jealous of the 
dissatisfaction, and the services of the| security of property, and before the 
gamekeeper might be altogether dis- | Legislature could consent to such an in- 
nsed with; for there was no doubt that | terference with the rights of property, 
if that were done the tenants would be | they would require to be satisfied that 
upon their honour to have a fair head of | the nuisance—if the over preservation 
game upon their farms, so that landlords | were a public nuisance—could be abated 
would never have to complain of a bad |in no other way. But in this case they 
day’s sport from the want of game. But | had the remedy at hand. The evil com- 
as he did not think the proprietors were | plained of was the over preservation of 
sufficiently educated up to the point / game. This was not occasioned—or only 
which would enable such an arrange- | in part—by private agreements in leases 
| 


Mr. Ayrton 
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—the real cause was the Game Laws.|Game Acts. By another clause in the 
The real remedy then lay in an exten- | measure prosecutions for damage done 
sive modification of those laws. He/|to crops by game would be finally de- 
now came to the fourth proposal—that | cided by the sheriffs, and would not be 
which was contained in the present Bill. | allowed to be taken, as at present, from 
The distinguishing feature of his pro- | one court to another until they ultimately 
from the others was that by it| reached the House of Lords. Under 

s and rabbits were struck out from the latter system an immense expense 
the game list—that hares and rabbits, would have to be incurred, and the con- 
were no longer game within the mean- | sequence was, that tenants were deterred 
ing of the Game Acts. In thus abo-| from seeking the redress to which they 
ishing the main cause of the mischief, | believed they were entitled. He had to 
of which the farmers of Scotland so | observe that, although he then moved 
strongly complained, he believed that | pro formd the second reading of the Bill, 
he would put an end to the mischief; he was entirely in the hands of the 
itself. The great objection he had heard | House with respect to its future progress. 
to the measure was that it would | He had been very glad to hear the other 

be only too efficient, and that it would | day that the Government meant to deal 
lead to the total extirpation of hares and | with the whole question next Session ; 
rabbits. But he did not think it would | and he trusted that, in redeeming that 
uce such a result. He had no doubt | pledge, they would introduce a Bill which 
that it would tend greatly to reduce the ) would not say one thing and do another, 
number of hares and rabbits; but he! and that they would give effect to the 
felt persuaded, at the same time, that it | opinions which had been so generally 


would leave a sufficient number of them | expressed by the tenant-farmers of Scot- 
for the purposes of legitimate sport. An-/} land upon the subject. 


other objection made to the Bill was that 
it would interfere with the rights of 
property. But he did not see how it 
would do so, further than many other 
changes in the law which necessarily 


interfered with private arrangements ; 
and without such interference, no social 
or economical reform would ever be pos- 
sible. Again, it was said, that the Bill 
would encourage trespassing on land ; 
but, in reply to such an argument, 
he had to observe, that the measure 
would leave unaltered the existing law 
of trespass in Scotland. Finally, it was 


that the Bill would hold out an|tee. The 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a seco 
time.” —( Mr. M‘ Lagan.) 


Mr. FORDYCE supported the Motion 
for the second reading, though he ad- 
mitted that the expectation of legislation 
on the part of the Government with re- 
— to the subject was fatal to the fur- 
ther progress of the Bill during the pre- 
sent Session. He thought the course 
proposed by the Government would be 
more acceptable to the people of Scotland 
than a protracted inaney Up a Commit- 
at recommendation of the 


inducement to poaching ; but he did not | present Bill, to his mind, was that no 
understand how it would be attended | objection on the point of principle could 
with any such effect, because it would| be taken against it. It did not in any 
tend greatly to the diminution of hares’ way interfere with the law of contract, 
and rabbits, and, so far, it must neces- but merely removed the protection that 
sarily lessen the temptation to poaching. | had hitherto been given by the statute 
By one of the clauses of the Bill the | law to certain descriptions of game. He 
tral of prosecutions under the Game | thought that in England we were not 
Laws would be transferred from the | sufficiently impressed with the feeling 
justices of the peace to that of the sheriffs | that existed in Scotland upon the game 


of the county, and that would, he 
thought, be a reasonable change, inas- 
much as the sheriffs were better qualified 
than the magistrates, by their legal 
training, and by the greater impartiality 
of their position, for such a duty. The 
Bill further proposed to abolish, what 
was really an anomaly in our legislation 
—the cumulative penalties under the 


grievance. In some counties it had given 
rise to a state of social warfare, and he 
earnestly hoped the Government would, 
early next Session, deal with the question 
by a measure to which they could give 
undivided support. 

Mr. M-COMBIE said, that as the 
Government had to bring in a 
Game Bill for Scotland, he hoped they 
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would make it such a measure as the |class perform in England. The juris- 
tenant-farmers could accept. For his | diction of the Sheriff’s Courts in Scotland 
own part, he stood by the Aberdeen Re- | had been already carried too far. If any 


solutions—namely— | legislation was to take place in re 
“That any measure to be regarded as a settle” | to game, it must be applied to och 
ment of the question must provide that not only | countries—he had no idea of one law ap. 
the occupiers of arable farms have the right to | plying to one part of Her Majesty's 
kill hares and rabbits, but also declare all con-| dominions and not to another, The 
tracts for their preservation illegal and contrary | uestion, if dealt with at all 
to the public good.” 4 oP » ought 
to be placed in the hands of the Govern- 
Representing, as he had the honour of | ment to be dealt with as an Imperial 
doing, a division of perhaps the largest | measure. 
cattle-breeding and cattle-feedingcounty| Sm D. WEDDERBURN said, that 
in Britain, where turnips, to which hares | the Home Secretary, being the represen- 
and rabbits were especially destructive, tative of a Scotch constituency, could not 
were extensively grown, he must say | be unaware of the feelings of the Scotch 
for his constituents, that they would never | tenant-farmers on this subject ; but there 
be satisfied till the Game Laws, root and | wasagrowing opinion that these Bills had 
branch, were swept from the statute | been shelved in spite of the pledges given 
book. on the hustings. They had heard from 


Game Laws 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that this game question was one of the 
— impostures that ever came be- 
ore the House. Some hon. Members 
owed their seats entirely to agitation 
on this subject, and thus were obliged to 
bring in Bills without any earthly idea 
of passing them; they only advanced 
them toa certain stage and then let them 
drop. It was perfectly impossible for 
private Members to legislate on this 
subject. Legislation upon it must pro- 
ceed from the Government. Proposals 





| 


had been made in one of these Bill of a | 


most profligate description. [‘‘Oh!”] | 
He used that language advisedly; for | 
when a tenant-farmer had signed « lease 
with his landlord containing certain pro- 
visions, it was proposed that by the law 
of the land the provisions so made were 
to be nugatory. If that was not profli- 
gacy he did not know what was. If 
there was to be any legislation on the 
subject it must be preceded by a Royal 
Commission; and if that was granted, 
to inquire into the operation of the Game 
Laws both in England and Scotland, great 
exaggeration would be shown to prevail 
on the subject. This was altogether a 
political agitation, got up by agitators 
and certain editors of newspapers. The 
whole thing was a fiction. The hon. 
Gentleman proposed to withdraw poach- 
ing cases from the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates. No such case could come 
before a magistrate on whose land it oc- 
curred, as in those cases they always 
withdrew, and it would be unadvisable 


some who were nominally supporters of 
Game Law Reform, that no legislation 


| should take place until a Royal Commis- 


sion had reported on the subject; and he 
thought it might be worth the considera- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman whether 
such a Commission might not now be 
appointed, in order that, during the 
holidays, the question may be inquired 
into, otherwise it might be alleged, when 
the subject came on for consideration 
next Session, that neither Parliament 
nor the country had sufficient facts be- 
fore them to warrant legislation. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, it 
was perfectly useless for private Mem- 


bers to attempt to bring in Bills upon 


this subject : neither did he think that a 
Royal Commission was needed. The 
Government ought to take this question 
up; but he feared there was some mis- 
understanding as to the intention of the 
Government. On a former occasion his 
right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate ex- 
pressed himself in a manner which led 
him to believe that after the Whitsun- 


‘tide holidays the Government would ex- 


press their intentions upon this matter, 
and whether they intended to bring in @ 
Bill or not next Session. But that, it 
seemed, was a mistake. Since then the 
Home Secretary did make a guarded en- 
gagement that the Government would 
bring in this Bill, but it was so quali- 


' fied that it came to nothing. Now, it is 


perfectly clear that if the Government 
did not bring in the Bill, legislation on 


‘the question was totally impracticable. 


to deprive the country gentlemen of | He thought it therefore incumbent on the 
Scotland of those duties which the same | Government at once to declare uncon- 


Mr. UM Combie 
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ditionally whether they would bring in 
a Bill or not. 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
intended to make some observations on 
the general question ; but, as the hour 
would not permit that, he would simply 
say, in reference to the question of his 
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Those Bills, although they should now 
be withdrawn, had not been useless. 
The discussion they had provoked had 
indeed taken place at most inconve- 
nient hours, so that it had not been pos- 
sible to do justice to any one of the three 
Bills. Yet they had drawn out a cer- 


hon. Friend (Mr. Aytoun) that on a/|tain amount of feeling friendly to re- 
former occasion he had suggested that | form, and they had obtained a promise 
the debate on these different Bills should | of favourable consideration for this ques- 
be adjourned till after the Whitsun Re- ;tion from Her Majesty’s Government. 
cess, and that their promoters should | He did not wish to represent the engage- 
consider whether they would not leave | ment as more definite than it was; but 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- | he did not know that the matter could 
ment with a view to legislation by the | be left in a more favourable position 
Government next Session. Since that | than this—that the Government promised 
time the question had been put to his to deal with the question in the best 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State manner circumstances would permit in 
for the Home Department, who gave | the next Session ; and that, meanwhile, 
an answer to the effect that the Govern- | those Members who advocated this re- 
ment would consider the matter — as | form would endeavour to bring about as 
they were bound to do—very seriously | much unity of opinion as possible among 
vith a view to legislation by the Govern- the tenant-farmers, and also amongst 
ment next Session. He did not think | the proprietors of Scotland, so that next 
the House would require a stronger| year the question might be more ripe 
pledge on a subject on which there was | for legislation. 

so much difference of opinion. After | : ; : 

the expression of the views of the dif- Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 
ferent constituencies of Scotland on this 
subject at the last election, he thought | CORN AND GRAIN MEASUREMENT BIzL. 
Ge Government were bound, if they | On Motion of Mr. Henry B. Suerray, Bill to 


possibly could, to deal with the subject establish an uniform system of measurement in 


next Session. { the sale of Corn and other Grain, ordered to be 
Mr. PARKER said, on behalf of the | brought in by Mr. Henny B. Suermay and Mr. 
tenant-farmers of Perthshire, he had to | Goupyry. 


thank Her Majesty’s Government for 

the promise which they held out of deal- 

ing with this question next year. If 
there were any two points on which, 

from the first, hon. Members had been 

agreed, they were these—first, that the | 
difficulties between landlord and tenant | 
might better have been settled by other | 
means than legislation, since, by kindly 
feeling and moderation in the exercise of 
the rights of property, the necessity for 
an appeal to Parliament might have been 
avoided ; and, secondly, that if there 
must be legislation, it might best be un- 
dertaken by the Government, and not by 
private Members. But, unfortunately, 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant were not such that legislation 





could be dispensed with ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the Government had their hands | 
so full that they were unable to deal | 
with the question this year. That con- | 


stituted the justification of private Mem- | 


| 


bers endeavouring to promote a settle- 
ment by themselves introducing Bills. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 177.] 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (DEPUTIES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Sanpow, Bill to amend 
the Law concerning the appointment of Deputies 
by Stipendiary Magistrates, ordered to be brought 
in by Viscount Sanpoxy, Mr. Mountz, and Mr. 
Ratupons. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 176.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th June, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Pustre Buis—First Reading— 
Companies Clauses Act (1863) Amendment * 
(147); Poor Law Union Loans * (148). 
cond Reading — Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 

(No. 2)* (82); Poor Relief (Ireland) Act 

(1862) Amendment * (124); Public Parks 

(Ireland) * (131) ; Inam Lands * (143). 
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Supplemental * (129); Sea Fisheries 
(1868) Supplemental * (132); New Parishes 
and Church Building Acts Amendment * (184). 

Renort— Beerhouses, &. * (145). 

Withirawn—Metropolis Local Management Acts 
Amendment * (86) ; Metropolitan Regulations * 
(87); Justices of the Peace Qualification (93). 

Royal Assent — Customs and Inland Revenue 
Duties [32 & 33 Vict.c. 14]; Exchequer Bonds 
(£2,800,000) [32 & 33 Vict. e. 223; Civil Ser- 
vice Pensions [32 & 33 Vict.c. 15]; Norfolk 
Island Bishopric [32 & 33 Vict. c. 16]; Sea 
Birds Preservation [32 & 33 Vict. c. 17]; Ox- 
ford University Statutes [32 & 33 Vict. c. 20); 
Election Commissioners Expenses [32 & 33 
Vict. c. 21]; Stannaries [$2 & 33 Vict. c. 19]; 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act Amendment 
[32 & 33 Vict. c. 18}. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE QUALIFICA- 
TION BILL—(No. 93.) 
(The Earl of Albemarle.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that its purpose was to re- 
peal the 18 Geo. II. c. 20, which required 
a property qualification for all persons 
acting as justices of the peace. The 


effect of that Act was to place the local 


jurisdiction of the rural districts of Eng- 
d and Wales exclusively in the hands 

of landed proprietors. In proposing its 
repeal he sought to divest the magiste- 
rial office of this exclusive and invidious 
character, and to give the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lords Lieutenant of counties 
wer to appoint any persons qualified 
y education, character, and social po- 
sition for exercising the duties of that 
office with advantage to the public. 
Several of these property qualifications 
existed up to the reign of William IV., 
all being traceable to feudal times, 
when agriculture was the principal oc- 
cupation of the people, and when the 
owners of land were the governing class. 
Formerly, for instance, no person was 
permitted, unless he were a landed pro- 
rietor, to keep game or to sit in Par- 
iament. But those Acts, so contrary to 
the spirit of modern legislation, had one 
by one been abrogated. Those who had 
not given attention to the subject might 
suppose, indeed, that this particular 


re originated in the reign of | 


eorge IT., and was therefore compara- 
tively modern ; but it was really more 
than 400 years old, for an Act of 


{LORDS} 


Committee—Report—Oyster and Mussel ay |Henry VI. provided that no 
ct! 
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should be qualified for the office of « 
justice of the peace who did not 

sess lands or tenements of the value of 
£20 a year; and the Act of 18 Geo. IT. 
simply raised the qualification to £100, 
which may be supposed to represent the 
difference in the value of money between 
the two periods. Now he submitted that 
an Act passed at the time of the Wars 
of the Roses was not likely to be suited 
to the seventieth year of the nineteenth 
century, and that there was no reason 
why they should maintain, at the pre. 
sent time, a law which was merely a 
remnant of the feudal system. The 
Preamble of the Act of George II. re. 
cited that by many recent Acts of Par. 
liament the power and authority of the 
justices of the peace had greatly in- 
creased ; and this was one of his reasons 
for introducing this Bill, since not only 
had that power and authority increased, 
but the number of country gentlemen 
to undertake the duties had become quite 
insufficient. This was proved by the 
wholesale introduction of country clergy- 
men into the commissions. Why, then, 
should not the office be thrown open, 
and the authorities be allowed to appoint 
persons whom the enormous increase of 
wealth and the spread of education had 
called into existence since the ing of 
this Act? Their Lordships’ eldest sons 
were specially exempted from its opera- 
tion ; so that by necessary implication 
their younger sons, unless possessed of 
real property, were declared to be of too 
mean estate to sit on the Bench at petty 
sessions. Was it not absurd to exclude 
lawyers from serving on the county ma- 
gistracy? Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis, 
the vade mecum of county magistrates, 
contained 1,200 pages. Now, was it not 
absurd to expect such an amount of pro- 
fessional knowledge from unprofessional 
men, and to deprive them of the co- 
operation of those who had made the 
law their profession? The only quali- 
fication for the office of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England was fitness, and that 
surely ought to be the sufficient and sole 
qualification of these inferior criminal 
Judges. By enabling lawyers to be 
qualified for the office of justice of the 
peace, we should only be reverting to 
the ancient law of the land; and even 
in the comparatively modern Act of 
Henry VI., there was a special clause 
empowering the Lord Chancellor to ap- 
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int any person learned in the law, al- 
though they might not have the neces- 
sary property qualification. Were we to 
be more exclusive than the Edwards? 
To pass from the learned to the unlearned 
‘essions—to one of which he belonged 
—he would ask why officers of the Army 
and Navy were to be excluded from act- 
ing as justices of the peace unless they 
had property qualification? They were 
med to act judicially from their 
hood ; and, personally, he was liable 
4 ordered on a court martial before 
he had attained the of sixteen. His 
attention was first called to the subject 
the inconvenience which he person- 
experienced when, as an acting ma- 
istrate for one of the petty sessional 
Grisions of the county of Norfolk, he 
often found himself the only magistrate 
who answered a summons to attend a 
petty sessions. In that district there 
were two gentlemen, one a lieutenant 
eral and the other a commander in 
So Navy, and although both were in 
the commission of the peace they were 
disqualified for rendering any assistance 
by the Act which he sought to repeal. 
Two distinguished ornaments of this 
House, both of whom had been Secre- 
taries of State, had advocated the ad- 
mission into that House of mercantile 
resentatives; and, following them at 
ahumble distance, he would say place 
mercantile representatives on the magis- 
terial Bench in petty sessions. To show 
how this class viewed their exclusion 
from a participation in labours that 
ought to be common to all, he held in 
his hand a letter in which it was stated 
that in the district in which the writer 
lived this Bill was hailed with at 
satisfaction, because it had long oo 
felt a great hardship that merchants and 


others, who invested a large amount of | di 


capital in giving employment to thou- 
sands, could not take part in the admi- 
nistration of justice ; while a clergyman 
of a small parish, the tithes of which 
were worth £100 a year, was qualified 
todo so. The Act of George II. pro- 
duced great dissatisfaction in the dis- 
tricts where game abounds, and espe- 
cially where it was in very few hands. 
Game was the exclusive property of 
landed proprietors ; and the Act, in effect, 
declared that they were to be the sole 
Judges in the rural districts of offences 
against the Game Laws. The feeling 
was general that the landlord was more 
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or less an interested person; and the 
feeling was very strong in Scotland, as 
was shown by the fact that two Bills 
before the other House, although mate- 
rially different from each other, were at 
one in regard to taking the administra- 
tion of the Game Laws out of the hands 
of the county justices. He (the Earl of 
|Albemarle) did not go so far; but he 
asked that other classes besides land- 
owners should be allowed to take part 
in the administration of them. For a 
similar reason the system was very un- 
pe ular in Wales. The rivers of Wales 
onged to landed proprietors, who were 
justices of the peace, and justices of the 
ace were ex oficio members of the 
ards of Conservators; so that as con- 
servators these gentlemen originated pro- 
secutions, and as justices of the peace 
they adjudicated upon them. A case had 
come before the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in which a millowner was convicted by 
the magistrates for an offence against 
the Salmon Fisheries Act. He obtained 
a writ of certiorari on the ground that the 
convicting magistrates were interested 
persons. The case was argued before 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, and Mr. Justice Mellor. 
They were unanimously of opinion that 
the magistrates were interested, and that 
substantially they were the prosecutors; 
and the conviction was quashed. This 
would probably not have happened if 
the millowners had been represented on 
the Bench. The state of feeling created 
by this state of things was evidenced 
by a statement in a sporting journal— 
Land and Water—that the fishermen of 
a certain district, considering themselves 
persecuted by a justice of the peace, re- 
venged themselves when he was ill by 
holding a meeting to pray that he might 
e. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Albemarle.) 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
felt bound to protest against the Bill, 
and against the reasons adduced for 
| bringing it forward. He had listened 
in vain for some substantial reason and 
argument for altering the law, and had 
heard none except that it had existed 
for four centuries. But there were 
many laws far older than that which 
their Lordships would be unwilling to 
abolish for no better reasons. He pro- 
tested against the position in which the 
proposed change would place any noble 
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and learned Lord who sat upon the; Lorp PORTMAN observed that his 
Woolsack—not to mention the Lords | noble Friend (the Earl of Albemarle) in 
Lieutenant of counties. For himself, if | advocating the abolition of the existing 
this Act were repealed it would be a | qualification for magistrates, appeared to 
puzzle to him to know whom he should | forget that some qualification was neces. 


recommend to Her Majesty for the ho- | 
nour of being placed in the commission | 
of the peace. The noble Earl said that | 


the present magistrates were unfit to do | 


discharge their duties. 

Toe Eart or ALBEMARLE said, 
that what he said was that they were in- 
sufficient in number to discharge their 
duties. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, the 
noble Earl had, as he had referred to a 
copy of Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis con- 
taining something like 1,200 pages, 
asked their Lordships if they had read 
the work. Did the noble Earl think 


that Lords Lieutenant should pass an | 


examination like candidates for the Army 
and Navy or for the Civil Service, and 
that the routine of examination should 
comprise questions on this book? With 
regard to what the noble Earl had said 
about officers of the Army and Navy, 
those officers were for the most part en- 
gaged in serving their country else- 
where; but the noble Earl’s argument 
would not apply, because in the differ- 
ent Benches of magistrates in this coun- 
try many retired officers of both services 
were to be found. Again, the noble 
Earl had said that magistrates ought 
not, in counties where there was game, 
to deal with game cases, because they 
were interested parties. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE said, he 


sary, because it was by the magistrates 
that the county finances were adminis. 
tered. While these finances were ad- 
‘ministered by the magistrates qualified 
by estate, no one could say that they 
| were not administered by the rate-payers 
,of the county, because almost all the 
‘magistrates, under their qualification, 
; were rate-payers. The magistrates were 
soon to be assisted in their financial 
administration by financial Boards, and 
\if they took away the qualification of the 
‘magistrates, how could they ask for a 
| qualification on the part of the elected 
members of those Boards? The magis- 
trates ought to have such a qualification 
as would enable them for the sake of 
their own interests to take care that not 
| 1s. of the rate-payers’ money was wasted. 
None of the arguments employed in 
‘favour of the establishment of county 
| financial Boards went the length of say- 
‘ing that a single shilling was wasted or 
|misspent under the existing system. 
'The Bill was inopportune, because it 
| was introduced at the very time when a 
| Bill relating to the administration of 
‘county finances was engaging the at- 
| tention of the House of Commons. In 
| Scotland there was no qualification re- 
| quired, except a negative prohibition of 
some persons; so that his noble Friend’s 
|argument with reference to the Game 
| Laws had certainly no application there. 


had carefully avoided insinuating that | His noble Friend had discovered that 
justice in such cases was not adminis- | this qualification had existed since the 
tered. He had simply stated that such | Wars of the Roses, but he (Lord Port- 
was the impression which prevailed in | man) certainly believed that if the sys- 
many quarters. |tem was really attended with any in- 

Tae Dvxe or RICHMOND said, | justice or inconvenience, his noble Friend 
that unless it was urged that in these would not have been the first person to 
cases justice was not administered, the | propose its repeal. His experience as @ 
argument fell to the ground—if it was | Lord Lieutenant enabled him to state 
administered properly it did not matter | that the qualification was a great safe- 
whether the magistrates were interested | guard against appointments of men who 
parties or not. He believed there was| were casual residents in a county and 
no difficulty where magistrates were re-| desired to act as justices of the peace 
quired in getting fit and proper persons | because they had no occupations, and 
to perform the duties. Under those | these became Guardians of the Poor as 
circumstances, he would ask their Lord- | well as magistrates, and, having no per- 
ships to read the Bill a second time that | manent interest in the union, would not 
day three months. | be acceptable to the elected guardians 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,” | nor to the rate-payers, but would be dis- 
and insert ‘this day three months.” | posed to interefere in the expenditure of 
—(The Duke of Richmond.) the rates of those whose tenure was more 


The Duke of Richmond 





The Mortality 


nent. He trusted that his noble 
Friend would withdraw his Bill, and 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
division. 
Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE said, he 
was far from being convinced by the 
ents to which he had listened. 
He did not, however, desire to give 
their Lordships unnecessary trouble, and 
would therefore for the a with- 
draw the Bill—though he hoped at some 
future time again to introduce it, and to 
fortify its claim to their Lordships’ at- 
tention by stronger arguments. 
Then the said Amendment, original 


Motion, and Bill (by leave of the 
House), withdrawn. 
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BENGAL BANK AT BOMBAY. 
QUESTION. 
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Txt Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
toask the noble Duke the Secretary for 
India, Whether the Government have | 
sent out any instructions to the authori- 
ties at Calcutta to give directions for the 
dosing of the branch of the Bengal Bank 
now at Bombay ; and, whether he will 
lay on the Table any Correspondence | 
which has passed on the subject? He) 
merely wished to ascertain what future | 
policy the Government contemplated 


uing with reference to the branch 
Banks in India? 


Tat Dvxe or ARGYLL replied that | 


j 


the Government had sent despatches 
upon the subject to the Government of 
India, desiring them to use all their in- 
fluence with the Bank of Bengal for the 
purpose of inducing them to withdraw | 
the agencies they had established in | 
Bombay. He hoped that the noble | 
Marquess would not press for the pro- | 
duction of the Correspondence, which | 
was of rather a confidential nature. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 24th June, 1869. 
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Poustic Brrrs— Second Reading— Referred to 
Select Commiitee—Public Offices Concentra- 
tion * [196]. 

Committee—Report—Assessed Rates (re-comm.) 
[149-178]; Greenwich [lospital [105]; land 
‘Tax Commissioners’ Names * [54); Park Gate 
Chapel Marriages, &c. (re-comm.)* [111). 

Considered as amended—Civil Offices (Pensions) 
[133]; Prisons (Scotland) Administration Act 
(1860) Amendment * [143]; Fines and Fees 
Collection * [171). 

Third Reading—Judicial Statistics (Scotland) * 
[142], and passed. 


at Barking. 


BETTING HOUSES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EYKYN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, By what authority the Po- 
lice have been instructed to take legal 
proceedings against certain Commission 
Agents who were brought before Sir 
Thomas Henry on Saturday last; whe- 
ther these proceedings were based on 
the Ist or the 3rd section of the Act of 


|1853 for the Suppression of Betting 


Houses; and, further, if he will state 


|how far the interpretation which has 
|been now put upon these sections will 
‘affect other establishments where bet- 


ting is carried on? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
prosecutions against the persons to whom 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question referred 
were instituted on the authority of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and with 
his own full consent and approval. 
Those prosecutions were based generally 
upon the Act for the Suppression of Bet- 
ting Houses. He was not aware that it 
was necessary to lay information under 
any particular section. As no decision 
had yet been arrived at, it would be im- 
possible for him to say how far other 
establishments might be affected, espe- 
cially as he did not know the special 
circumstances under which betting was 
carried on in them, or whether they 
would come under the Betting House 
Act. 


THE MORTALITY AT BARKING. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is not 
desirable that the Medical Officer to the 
Privy Council, and a chemist of eminence, 
should be associated with the Civil En- 
gineer sent down to inquire into the 
state of Barking, in order that authorita- 
tive evidence may be obtained as to the 


8 
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causes of the mortality at Barking, and 
as to the chemical state of the water in 
the adjoining creek ; and whether, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, 
the Counsel from the Home Office should 
not also be associated with the Commis- 
sion as assessor ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that as 
far as he was at present advised, he 
thought that Mr. Rawlinson, the gentle- 
man to whom the matter was committed, 
fully competent to conduct the whole 
inquiry. Ifhe wished for any assistance, 
or if the inhabitants were desirous that 
there should be a special machinery of 
inquiry, they might communicate either 
with himself or with his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council, who 
would direct the medical officer of the 
Council to have an inquiry made. It 
did not appear at all necessary that any 
legal assessor should be added to the 
person now conducting the inquiry. 


EDUCATION VOTES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether a special day will be fixed for 
taking the Civil Service Votes relating 


to Education; and, whether he is able 
to name the day on which he will intro- 
duce those Votes? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his pre- 
sent intention was to propose the Edu- 
eation Votes on Monday, but he could 
not fix the day positively. 


HOUNSLOW POWDER MILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether any Go- 
vernment Inspector has lately visited 
the Powder Mills at Hounslow, the scene 
of a recent explosion attended with loss 
of life, and has reported as to the pro- 
bable security of that establishment ; 
and, whether the regulations of the Gun- 
powder Act (23 and 24 Vict. c. 139) are 
or are not habitually enforced for the 

roper management and supervision of 

unpowder Mills and Magazines, and 
the protection of the lives of all employed 
in a and of those who live in their 
neighbourhood ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that there 
‘was no permanent inspector of gun- 


Mr. Eastwick 
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a ped manufactories at the Home Office; 
ut whenever application for inspecti 
was made directions were given by the 
Secretary of State for the purpose, if the 
special circumstances of thecase ap 
to warrant it. Such a demand was made 
about three years ago. A competent 
officer was sent thereupon to inquire into 
the condition and management of the 
powder mills at Hounslow, and his Re. 
port was entirely satisfactory. The ex- 
plosion to which the question referred 
appeared, as far as had been ascertained 
—for as yet there had not been a full 
inquiry before the coroner—to have been 
eaused by some accident to the ma- 
chinery ; the loss of life and injuries in- 
flicted were confined to the premises of 
the powder mills themselves, and there 
did not appear to be any danger to those 
residing in the neighbourhood. With 
respect to the regulations under the 
Gunpowder Act, he had no reason to 
believe that they had not been regularly 
observed. The gentlemen to whom the 
establishment belonged had alwaysshown 
a great desire to do everything in their 
— to protect their workmen, and 
m all he could hear there had been 
no defect of vigilance on the part of the 
local authorities. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Who is to be the 
to the Commissioners under the En- 
dowed Schools Act; what salary the 
Treasury proposes to give to the Com- 
missioners and Secretary re ively ; 
and, in the event of any of them holding 
another Crown appointment, whether 
such salary is to be in addition to, or in- 
cluded in, the remuneration at present 
received ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
that in meeting the demand of his hon. 
Friend he must do so under protest— 
that was to say, that it was not usual to 
communicate to Parliament the names 
of persons who might be appointed to 
assist the Commissioners in their inquiry 
before the Act relating to them was 
passed. It might, in many cases, be in- 
convenient to do so. There were, how- 
ever, considerations of — ex- 
perience, skill, and knowledge, which 
plainly indicated the gentleman who, for 
the public advantage, should hold the 
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office of Secretary to the Commissioners 
jn question. He had, therefore, no 


difficulty in co gentleman. He | rary 


hoped that Mr. Roby, who had been for- 
merly the Secretary of the Schools In- 
quiry, would accept that office with a 
salary of £1,000 a year. The Govern- 
ment anticipated great advantage to the 
Commission from his co-operation. In 

to the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners, Lord Lyttelton would be Chief 
Commissioner with a salary of £1,500 
a year; Mr. Robinson, a Junior Com- 
missioner, would receive £1,200 a year; 
and Mr. Hobhouse, though a Junior 
Commissioner also, yet being in the 

rofession, and ——- high 
al merece A and his emoluments 
therefore, being governed by different 
considerations, would receive a salary of 
£2,000 a year. The Commissioners 
would not receive any other public 
emoluments, nor hold any other salaried 
office whatever in addition to their office. 


IRELAND—SEDITIOUS LANGUAGE IN 
THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES. — QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Government 
has been directed to the delivery in the 
Halls of the Queen’s Colleges at Galway 
and Belfast of very questionable expres- 
sions on the part of certain students and 
others, especially in connection with the 
Literary and Scientific Society in the 
Galway Queen’s College; and, whether 
the Government will not consider it de- 
sirable in such seminaries, supported by 
Imperial taxation, to require from the 
College authorities a stricter fulfilment 
of the prohibition against the discussion 
of political and party questions within 
the lecture rooms of the Colleges, and 
as set forth in one of the Statutes of the 
Queen’s University ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, his attention had been 
first called to the subject by this Ques- 
tion of his hon. Friend, when he at once 
took measures to ascertain the facts. 
He on himself in communication with 
the Vice Chancellor of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and through him with the Presi- 
dents of the Colleges. He would tell 
the hon. Gentleman the result of those 
inquiries. First, as to Galway, it ap- 
peared that at the Queen’s College there, 
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and, he believed, in the other Queen’s 
Colleges, there existed a so-called Lite- 
and Scientific Society among the 
students, one of the rules of which had 
been the absolute exclusion of party and 
polemical subjects. But the President 
of the College informed him that in con- 
sequence of a statement in the Irish 
Daily Express of the 9th of March, 
characterizing the tone of a recent de- 
bate in that Society as seditious, a meet- 
ing of the College Council was convened 
to consider the matter, when it was dis- 
covered that, without their knowledge, 
and no doubt, in a very improper man- 
ner, the rule prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of political and party subjects had 
been abrogated by the Society itself, 
and that, on the occasion in question, 
subjects of that nature had been intro- 
duced and discussed. Upon that the 
College Council took severe measures, 
and prohibited the meetings of the So- 
ciety for some time. Afterwards they 
took care that the rule should be re- 
enacted in a very stringent form, in- 
cluding the necessity of the presence of 
a College Professor or other officer on 
all occasions, and requiring him to put a 
stop to the introduction of any such sub- 
jects, if it should be attempted. But the 

resident, he must say, added that the 
College Council, having examined with 
great care the charges made against that 
particular meeting of the Society, came 
to the conclusion that the allegation that 
seditious or treasonable language had 
been used was unfounded, and was dis- 
— by every witness who appeared 

fore the Council. It was also denied 
by the chairman, by the secretary, and 
also by the gentleman who read the 

aper in question. In respect to Belfast, 
it appeared that on an occasion which 
was also noticed in the public Press a 
lecture was delivered by a Mr. Killean, 
who was not a member of the College, 
although for a short time he had been a 
member, and that lecture undoubtedly 
violated that same rule of the exclusion 
of political and party subjects. But Dr. 
Henry, the President of the College at 
Belfast, assured him that great care 
would be taken that such an occurrence 
should not happen again, and promised 
that measures would be adopted to pre- 
vent in future even outsiders from thus 
violating the College rules, thereby im- 
pairing the utility of a valuable society, 
and inflicting an injury on a body of 
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loyal and exemplary students. The re- 
sult was that violations of the rule 
against the introduction of party politics 
did not recur. Whether absolutely 
seditious and treasonable language was 
used or not was more than doubtful; 
and they might hope that there was 
very little, if anything, of that kind 
going so far asthat. But, at all events, 
—and this was the most important point 
—there was every reason to believe that 
there was no risk of a future recur- 
rence of any such proceedings. 


ASSESSED RATES (re-committed) BILL. 


(Mr. Goschen, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. John 
Bright.) 


[Progress 21st June. } 
[prxu 149.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4 (Constructive payment of the 
rate). 
Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
had given notice of an Amendment 
which raised a very important question. 
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tical franchise, and for this reason the 
House of Commons had restored the 
system of composition. The effect of the 
first three clauses of the Bill, and of the 
new clause of which notice had been 
given by his right hon. Friend the Pre. 
sident of the Poor Law Board, would, 
unless further precautions were taken, 
be to deprive the whole of the opera- 
tive classes of the country of the poli- 
tical franchise. The first two clauses 
provided that the occupier should pay 
the rate and re-coup himself afterwards 
from his landlord, while the 3rd clause 
enacted that by agreement between the 
occupier and the owner the rate might 
be paid by the owner and not by the 
occupier. But the really operative clause 
of the Bill would be that of which his 
right hon. Friend had given notice, for 
it <n ayant to give to the vestries a com- 
pulsory power to rate the owner instead 
of the occupier, and that clause would, if 
the law remained as it at present stood, in 
- of fact, produce the result to which 

e had just referred. Indeed, this new 
clause would sweep away Clause 3 alto- 
gether, though, he confessed, he did not 
complain of this, because he had always 


its amended shape his right hon. Friend | been in favour of compulsion. But, in 
who had charge of it said it had two| spite of the Resolution of the House of 


aspects—the first being its economical | Commons last Monday night not to give 


aspect, and the second being its political 
bearing on the franchise. As far as they 
had hitherto gone they had dealt with 
the economical aspect of the measure, 
and had determined to restore the sys- 
tem of compounding that was abolished 
by the Reform Bill of 1867. They had 
resolved to retrieve that which, by the 
admission of both sides of the House, 
was acknowledged to have been a great 
economical blunder produced by the 
— necessities of the day. They had } 

een occupied last Monday in assisting 
at the obsequies of that once famous 
principle — ‘‘ the personal payment of 
rates.” Besides the active part taken 
on the Liberal side in that proceeding, 





they had had the additional advantage | 
of the tacit consent of hon. and right | 


|more than 25 per cent as a bonus to the 
owner, the new clause proposed to give 
him 30 per cent, thus reversing the 
former decision of the House. Now, if 
a man who was coerced by the vestry 
was to have 30 per cent, and if he a 
voluntarily with the overseers only 25 
per cent, was it at all likely that any man 
would come to a voluntary agreement? 
The other evening he had stated his ob- 
jection to making the fate of the occu- 
piers dependent on the discretion of 
vestries in which the owners predomi- 
nated by their plurality of votes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, interposing, re- 
minded the hon. and learned Member 
that the owners had no vote in the 
vestries. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 


hon. Gentlemen opposite, who might be | was glad to be corrected on such high 
said to have assisted as mutes at the | authority; but he had always been under 
funeral of a personage who had been | the impression that the owners of house 
once so dear to them. The result of| property possessed a plurality of votes 
connecting the political franchise with in the parochial franchise. In his opl- 
the payment of parochial rates had been | nion, the position of the occupiers ought 
that the rating system could not be|to be under the guardianship of Par- 
—_ on a sound footing without revo- | liament, and not left to the discretion of 
utionizing the whole basis of the poli-| vestries. His right hon. Friend hoped, 
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with himself, that by these clauses 
they would substantially effect the rating 
of the owners instead of the occu- 
piers ; but the difference between them 
was the method by which that result 
was to be produced. Supposing the plan 
of his right hon. Friend to be successful, 
the owner of every house under £20 
rateable value in the metropolis, and 
under £8 rateable value in the country, 
would be rated instead of the occupier, 
and as long as the Reform Acts of 1832 
and 1867 were adhered to, this would 
amount to a complete disfranchisement of 
every occupier of a tenement which came 
under the operation ofthe clause. That 

ing so, let them consider the magni- 
pee the question. When they were 
dealing with the compound-householder 
below £6 it was estimated that it affected 
480,000 votes; but in dealing with occu- 
piers up to £8 in the country, and £20 in 
the metropolis, the number affected would 
not be far short of 1,000,000. By this 
Assessed Rates Bill they proposed there- 
fore practically to determine the political 
rights of the working classes for the 
future. They might call the Bill what 
they liked, but there could be no doubt 
it was a new Reform Bill, necessitated 
by the errors of the Bill of 1867. Clause 


4 gave the title to vote, and Clause 12 
provided the manner in which that title 


was to be recorded. Clause 4 
to deal with two questions. 
that— 


“Every payment of a rate by such occupier, 
notwithstanding the amount thereof may be de- 
ducted from his rent as herein provided, shall be 
regarded as payment of the rate by the occupier ;” 


and then they came to the words which 
he proposed to alter by his Amend- 
ment— 

“And every payment of a rate by the owner, 
notwithstanding the allowance of the commission 
— ha Act, shall be deemed a payment of the 

rate. 


roposed 
t stated 


If there was one principle to which the 
Liberal party were committed more than 
any other, it was that they should not 
seek to establish the political franchise 
upon the basis of payment of rates; 
but in this enfranchising clause of this 
Liberal Reform Bill, it was proposed to 
make the title of the occupier depend 
on the payment of rates by the owner. 
He quite admitted that so long as the 
owner paid the rate his right hon. Friend 
had made provision that the occupier 
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should have the franchise; but that was 
no more than the law already did for 
him, when it said that a payment by the 
owner on behalf of the occupier should 
be deemed equivalent to a payment by 
the scuplae Mhuealt There was, how- 
ever, a case for which Clause 4 made no 
provision. Let him suppose that the 
owner did not pay the rates—what would 
happen? The question was one which 
affected thousands and tens of thousands 
of votes throughout the country, for the 
result of the non-payment of the rate by 
the owner would be that the occupier, 
who was not liable for its payment, would 
be disfranchised. But then it might be 
contended that the owner would be sim- 
ply an agent for the parish to collect 
the rate, and that the person who 
really owed it was the occupier. The 
consequence would in either case be 
precisely the same. If the owner was 
to be the agent for the parish in the 
collection of the rate, and that he made 
default, he wanted to know whether the 
payment of the rate to him was not to 
be regarded as a payment to the parish 
so far as the occupier was concerned ? 
Could anybody deny that when the owner 
collected the weekly rent, which included 
the rate, he being appointed by the 
oe A collect the rate, the payment of 
it to him by the occupier was not a com- 
plete payment of the rate? If that 
were so, the occupier was, he maintained, 
as fully entitled to his vote as if he had 
paid the money into the hands of the 
vestry itself, or into those of the over- 
seer, and it would be not more absurd to 
disfranchise him because the overseer ran 
away with the rate, than asin the present 
case to disfranchise the occupier because 
default happened to be made by the 
owner. The occupiers having paid their 
rate in their rent, ought not, he main- 
tained, to be affected by the default of the 
owner, but until that morning the Bill of 
the Government contained no sort of pro- 
vision for securing them a vote. Hi 

right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board had now admitted that 
some protection was due to occupiers in 
the case of default on the part of the 
owner. He had given notice of a 
clause which provided that where owners 
omitted to pay rates the occupiers might 
pay the same and deduct the amount 
from the rent. Was that an effective 
remedy? It was an old remedy which 
had been proved over and over again to 
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be ineffectual, and, in fact, inoperative. 
Under the Small Tenements Act of 1850 
every facility was given to the occupiers 
to get upon the register, by paying the 
rate if the owner made default in paying 
it; but no occupier did anything of the 
sort, and the whole of those men were 
disfranchised. It was offering these 
people stone for bread. He could not 
help regretting that his right hon. Friend 
had proposed a remedy for them which 
was known to be practically inefficient. 
The scheme of his right hon. Friend was 
much the same as saying to a man—‘ Be- 
fore you drink a glass of beer you shall 
pay the malt tax upon the whole barrel ; 
but when you have paid the malt tax 
upon the whole barrel, you may deduct 
it from the publican.” That would 
place a working man who wanted to 
drink a glass of beer in a considerable 
state of embarrassment. An owner of 
houses, for political reasons, might not 
choose to pay the rate, or might become 


bankrupt, so that the élite of the working | ; 


classes might be disfranchised under the 
Bill as it stood. The Amendment which 
he proposed would provide that where 
the owner made default the occupier 
should have his vote in the same manner 
as if the owner had paid the rate, and 
this, in his opinion, was a fair provision. 
It would, perhaps, be said—‘‘ The re- 
sult will be to produce residential house- 
hold suffrage with reference to the work- 
ing classes.’”” No doubt, and he was in 
favour of that conclusion. Otherwise 
the Bill would give, not household suf- 
frage dependent on the payment of rates, 
but household suffrage dependent on 
the solvency of landlords, or on their 
choosing or not choosing to enfranchise 
their tenants. This was, in fact, a new 
Reform Bill under Clause 4. He did 
not wish, from their side of the House, 
to re-enact the payment of rates at all as 
a condition of the franchise ; but, if that 
principle were adopted, it should be pay- 
ment of rates by the person liable. The 
clause as it stood was wholly inconsistent 
with the pledges of those who had 
undertaken to repeal the principle of the 
payment of rates as the foundation for 
the franchise. So far as this clause was 
concerned, all he could say was—‘‘ liberavi 
animam meam,” and he now left the 
matter to the candid consideration of the 
House and the Government. He moved 
an Amendment to leave out in Clause 4, 
and in lines 14 and 15, the words— 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 





“ And every payment of a rate by the owner, 
notwithstanding the allowance of the commission 
under this Act,” 


for the purpose of inserting the words of 
which he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, to leave out the words “ and 
every payment of a rate by the owner, notwith- 
standing the allowance of the commission under 
this Act,” in order to insert the words “and every 
occupier of any rateable hereditament in 
of which by agreement between the owner and 
the overseers, or otherwise, the owner is made 
liable to the rate, or in respect of which, in con- 
sideration of the payment by the occupier of a 
gross sum under the name of rent, the owner, 
with the consent of the overseers, undertakes to 
pay the rate, shall be entitled to all Municipal 
and Parliamentary franchises in as full a manner 
as if such occupier had been himself liable to and 
had paid the rate, whether such owner shall have 
made default in the payment of the rate or not.” 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford in think- 
oe bw point important, because if the 
indictment just brought against Clause 4 
were true great injustice would be done 
by it; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had rested his indictment against 
the Bill on both an erroneous assumption 
and a misconception of the facts of the 
case and of the present state of the law. 
The new clauses did not amount to a 
reversal of the decision of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member said that 
owners had a plurality of votes in the 
vestry; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber seemed to confound the vote in the 
vestry with the vote in respect to Guar- 
dians of the Poor, and it was in the 
latter case only that plurality of votes 
was allowed. He (Mr. Goschen) wanted 
to know in what way, if the hon. and 
learned Member’s Amendment were car- 
ried, the owners of —— houses 
would be represented? Not only would 
they be unrepresented in the vestry, but 
even at the Board of Guardians. The 
really important point raised by the 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend 
was whether the non-payment of rates 
by the owner would disqualify the tenant 
from voting. That required to be met 
at once. e was no more afraid of resi- 
dential suffrage than the hon. and learned 
Member, but he differed from the hon. 
and learned Member when he described 
the Bill as a new Reform Bill. He 
treated the question, in fact, as if the 
Reform Bill were entirely swept away, 
and as if the clause now proposed were 
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an enfranchising Amendment. The fact 


was that nothing more was proposed to 
be done than to get rid of an economical 


ievance, and to take care, at the same 
time, that in effecting that object those 
entitled to the franchise should not be 
deprived of it. His hon. and learned 
Friend was for giving the vote to the 
occupier, when the owner agreed to pay 
the rates, whether the rates were de or 
not. The natural consequence of this 
yould be that those who did not com- 
und at all should also vote without 
ing compelled to pay theirrates. The 
question involved in the Amendment was 
whether, by a Bill introduced to remedy 
an economical grievance, the rate-payin 
clauses of the Reform Bill of 1867, an 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 should be 
. The Government were not 
to do that which they scarcely 
thought would be consistent with good 
faith to propose in the present stage of 
the proceedings. If it were true that 
the occupiers were liable to be disfran- 
chised under the present clause, it would 
then certainly be a question whether the 
Government should proceed with it, be- 
cause to such disfranchisement it would 
become neither a Liberal Government 
nor the Liberal party to consent. But 
what were the facts? In order to qualify 
the occupier to be put upon the register 
on the Ist of August, the rates previously 
due on the 5th of January must be paid ; 
and if the rates were not paid by the 
20th of June notice of that fact was to 
be given to the tenant, who would then 
have all the time from the 20th of June 
till the Ist of August to pay the rates, 
deducting them 2 am from the rent. 
His hon. and learned Friend had said 
that until that morning there was no 
provision as to how the occupier was to 
get his vote in the case of the non-pay- 
ment of rates by the landlord; but, as 
a matter of fact, the Government had 
intended to adopt an Amendment on that 
subject, notice of which had been given 
by the hon. Member for Scarborough 
. Dent). He knew of no reason 
why, even in case of a bankrupt owner, 
the rate might not be deducted from the 
trent. He, therefore, could not agree in 
the statement that the precautions taken 
by the Government to preserve the poli- 
tical franchise would be perfectly nuga- 
tory. He thought he had shown the 
Committee that the danger anticipated 
HI his hon. and learned Friend—which, 
real, would be a very serious one— 





was practically not likely to occur. The 
question really before the Committee 
was this—was that danger so great as 
to compel them at that moment to re- 
consider the question of the Reform Act 
of 1867? That there were many points 
in that Act which at the proper time 
might require re-consideration was clear 
to everyone sitting on that side of the 
House; but the Government must really 
claim, on their responsibility, to choose 
the time for introducing such alterations 
as they thought proper. He did not 
think it would be felt that they had been 
remiss in their attention to matters 
during this Session. They had dealt 


| with as many questions as they thought 
|} could fairly be dealt with this Session. 


His hon. and learned Friend had intro- 
duced new issues which would impede 
and perhaps imperil the Bill altogether. 
What was now proposed was to remedy, 
as far as they could, those dangers and 
inconveniences that had resulted from 
the abolition of compounding. He hoped 
the Committee would consider the matter 
fairly, and not give a vote which would 
really impede the carrying of the Bill. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that as hon. 
Gentlemen had been accused of sittin 
like mutes at the discussion, he woul 
take the liberty of making a few ob- 
servations. He could see nothing in 
the Bill to over-ride the provisions of 
Sir William Clay’s Act; but the result 
of the Amendment under consideration 
would virtually be, that every one not 
an owner would be an occupier; that 
every occupier, under any circumstances, 
would become a voter; and that all 
those should be accounted rate-payers 
who did not pay any rates. That would 
be the effect of the Amendment, against 
which he should be obliged to record his 
vote. He was glad to know that the 
Government declined to re-open the po- 
litical question, but would confine itself 
for the present to the more limited part 
of the subject. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that though, 
like most other Liberal Members, he was 
pledged to vote for the repeal of the 
rating clauses, he was unable to support 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Harcourt), because it 
raised that important question in an in- 
cidental and fragmentary manner, and 
proposed to confer the franchise on a 
small class of persons, and differently to 
the way in which it was enjoyed by the 
mass of the people. But he should be 
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prepared, at the proper time, to support | and not confined to “some” classes 
any Motion for the abolition of the rate- only. It was perfectly well understood 
paying clauses. , that their intention was to ask the assent 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it was in vain | of the House to a measure which aimed 
to expect that the electors would be satis- | at remedying hardships unforeseen by 
fied until the rate-paying clauses of the | many, and which had grown out of the 
Reform Act were done away with. They | operation of the Reform Act of 1867. 
might as well ask a man to pay his / If it had been intended to re-open poli- 
butcher’s bill before he could vote. | tical questions connected with the repre- 

Mr. R. TORRENS said, he thought no | sentation of the people, it would have 
portion of the Ministerial scheme had | been their duty to make an intimation 
caused so much disappointment to the | of a totally different nature in the Speech 
Liberal party as the manner in which | from the Throne. As they had not done 
the President of the Poor Law Board | so, it was necessary to limit themselves 
had dealt with this question. The right | to applying a practical remedy to a prac- 
hon. Gentleman was in this case putting | tical grievance, and leave the discussion 
the screw on the wrong man—the small | of the general question of the payment 
occupier—and not being satisfied with | of rates as a condition of the franchise 
the explanation which had been given, | to be dealt with on another occasion, 
he should support the Amendment of | which was hardly likely to arise during 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford. | the present Session. They were not by 
Notwithstanding what the right hon. | the present vote asking the House 
Gentleman said about the notice to the | to express any opinion, favourable or 
occupier from the 20th of June to the | otherwise, on the question of the rate- 


Ist of August, the effect would be that 
the tenant, having paid the rates in his 
rent, would have to pay them again in 
order to obtain the right to vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE urged the import- 
ance of making the Bill complete for the 
stots for which it was introduced. 

on. Members had drifted from the 
consideration of this simple purpose into 
the discussion of the wider and strictly 

litical question whether the rate-pay- 
ing clauses should be abolished. No 
doubt they had a perfect right to enter 
upon this discussion, and so to mark the 
Bill as to make it serve a strictly political 
end; but he suggested that this more 
ambitious course might prevent the ap- 
plication of an immediate and complete 
remedy to a serious practical grievance. 
In order that it might not be supposed 
that the Government had any desire to 
shirk a discussion of the rate-paying 
clauses, he wished to point out that they 
had no choice. In the Speech from the 
Throne a paragraph was inserted, stating 
that— 

“A measure will be brought under your notice 
for the relief of some classes of occupiers from 
hardships in respect of Rating, which appear to 
be capable of remedy.” 

That was a distinct pledge as to the 
character and scope of the measure ; and 
no one who read the paragraph could 
for a moment suppose that it embraced 
the repeal of the rate-paying clauses, 
because the condition involved in those 
clauses was universal in its operation, 


Mr. Candlish 


| paying clauses. His right hon. Friend 
| had shown that the Bill would provide 
an effective remedy for a practical griev- 
ance, and he very much mistook the dis- 
position of the House of Commons if, 
in order to attain a good which was not 
|in immediate prospect, they would put 
} in hazard the realization of a practical 
and important measure. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that he was unable to withdraw the 
Amendment, because the speech of his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Poor Law Board had failed to satisfy 
him that the Bill really accomplished 
the object aimed at in his Amendment. 
Supposing the case of a weekly tenant 
who had paid the rate to his landlord; 
the landlord became bankrupt, say on 
the 24th of June, or failed to Pp over 
the amount to the overseer; the result 
would be that the name of the tenant 
would be struck off the register, unless 
he was willing to pay a second time the 
rate that he had handy paid once. He 
would not be deterred from dividi 
because the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it would be necessary, if the 
Amendment were carried, to do F pgp 
to all classes of rate-payers. He was 
prepared for that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, his hon. and 
learned Friend had declared that he 
would not divide if he should receive 
an assurance that the occupier would 





not have to pey the rate out of his 
own pocket. That assurance he would 
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one dwelling-house. This proviso, which | tion, not only on account of the excellent 
had considerable connection with rating, reasons given by his noble Friend (Lord 
was necessary to meet the case of work- | Henley), but also because the proposed 
men who were compelled to change | clause was open to the same objection 
their residence in order to be near the that was applied to the propos) of his 
place of their employment; but he de-|hon. and learned Friend the Member 
sired to point out that, under the present | for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt). If this had 
Bill, it would be possible, in a town where | been a new Reform Bill the hon. Ba- 
all the low class property was com-|ronet might very properly, from a Con- 
pounded for by the landlords, for a man | servative point of view, have raised the 
to occupy several of such houses during I aren issue; but, as the Government 
a year, each for a month or two at a had endeavoured to keep the political 
time, and to obtain a vote in respect of element out of the Bill, he trusted that 
such residence, although he would have no extraneous matter would be intro- 
paid no rates, and might not have paid | duced into it in the ox ae disfranchise- 
more than a very small amount of rent ‘ment, or the establishment of a new 
to any of his landlords. This was surely qualification. 

a class of persons who ought not to be, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
placed on the Parliamentary register, | C] dt 

and he begged, therefore, to move to add | ERO GIVE HP, 


to the clause the following words :— 


“Provided, That no occupation of any tene- 
ment with respect to which the owner shall have 
made such agreement with the overseers as is 
provided for under the third section of this Act 
shall be taken into account in reckoning the 
period of occupation of different premises in im- 


mediate succession necessary for the purpose of 


any such qualification or franchise, unless the 
occupation of such tenement shall have been con- 
tinuous for a period of not less that six months.” 


CotoneEL BARTTELOT said, he hoped 


the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board would agree to 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, be- 
cause he was strongly of opinion that 
some restriction ought to be placed upon 


this class of ay It might, however, 
be desirable to fix the limit at three, in- 
stead of six months. If a man did not 
pay either his rent or his rates for three 
months, no one could pretend that he 
had fairly entitled himself to the fran- 
chise. It might be urged that many 
had to move about from one 

ouse to another in order to be near 
their work; but he thought that, gene- 
rally speaking, a man who took a house 
for less than six months could hardly be 
what he should call respectable. 

Lorp HENLEY said, he hoped the 
Committee would not accept the Amend- 
ment, which proposed that residences 
of less than six months should not be 
counted in making up the year which 
was necessary for enfranchisement. In 
canvassing a large town he had found 
that some of the most respectable work- 
ing men were in the habit of moving 
about in order to be near their work. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would not press his Mo- 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


Clause 5 (Liability of owner under 
agreement). 
' Mr. VERNON HARCOURT aid, 
|that he had peepee a plan whereby 
| existing hardships on small tenants could 
| be avoided. That plan was that, in- 
stead of distraining on a tenant as at 
| present, the rent should for a given time 
‘be paid over to the parish authorities, 
| instead of to the landlord. In that way 
he thought the object of the clause could 
be secured, without undue injury to the 
| cocupiers. He was, however, glad to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board had 
on the Paper an Amendment that would 
meet the point. He was ready to waive 
his plan for that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that the words 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
about to introduce completely protected 
‘the occupier; but he thought that power 
|ought to be given to the overseers to 
| attach the rents of a block of houses, and 
| not merely of one house, when the rates 
were unpaid. 

Mr. SCHEN said, the clause as 
originally worded was taken from the 
Small Tenements Act; but in conse- 
quence of the suggestions of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
| Oxford and of the hon. Member for 
| Salford, Amendments had been framed 
which he hoped would prevent any hard- 
ship to the poorer class of occupiers. 
But to attach the rents of one house for 
the rates due upon another house would 
be to introduce an entirely new principle, 
and he hoped the hon. Member would 
‘not press his Amendment. 
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Mz. CAWLEY said, that an agree- 
ment was often made by a landlord in 


, say, of the rates of twenty 
houses, for which he was allowed a dis- 
count. His suggestion was merely that 
the rents of those houses should be 
jointly liable for the rates which were to 
be jointly paid, and that when the time 

r payment came the collector should 
not suffer loss by those that were unoccu- 
pied. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Recovery of rates unpaid 
by the owner). os 

Mr. GOSCHEN moved, in line 30, after 
“owner,” insert— 

“Subject to the following provisions :—1. That 
nosuch distress shall be levied unless the rate 
bas been demanded in writing by the overseers 
from the occupier, and the occupier has failed to 

y the same within fourteen days after the ser- 
viee of such demand; 2. That no greater sum 
shall be raised by such distress than shall at the 
time of making the same be actually due from 
the occupier for rent of the premises on which the 
distress is made.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

-_ DENT moved, in page 2, at end, 

“Provided always, That any such occupier shall 
be entitled to deduct the amount of rates for 
which such distraint is made, and the expense of 
distraint, from the rent due or aceruing due to 
the owner, and every such payment shall be a 
valid discharge of the rent to the extent of the 
rate and expenses paid.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 7 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Provision for successive 
occupiers and for occupiers coming into 
unoccupied hereditaments). 

On Motion of Mr. Rarnsone, an 
Amendment was introduced to the effect 
that an out-going occupier should remain 
liable for so much and no more of the 
rate as was proportionate to the time of 
his occupation within the period for which 
the rate was made. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 11 and 12 agreed to. 

Clause 13 (Interpretation clause). 

Mr. DIXON moved, in line 5, leave 
out ‘‘who shall not be usually resident 
within the parish in which the heredita- 
ment shall be situated,” and insert “ for 
whom he is acting as agent.” 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 





Mr. GOSCHEN proposed a new clause 
(Vestries may order the owner to be 
rated instead of the occupier), in redemp- 
tion of his pledge that he would give 
the vestries power to rate the owners 
compulsorily, and thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for W: (Mr. ©. Forster) for his 
exertions on this question. The owners 
were to receive 15 per cent for being com- 
pulsorily rated instead of the occupier ; 
and if then they chose to compound for 
the empty houses, another allowance of 
15 per cent would be made to them. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, the 
clause gave effect to his suggestions on 
this subject, and on his own behalf and 
that of several other representatives of 
boroughs he expressed his obligations to 
his right hon. Friend for having carried 
it out. At the same time he felt that 
this was only a temporary measure, and 
would avail himself of any future oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of the payment of 
rates as a condition of the franchise. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
what was to be the inducement to own- 
ers to agree to compound under Clause 3 
with an allowance of 25 per cent, whereas, 
if they held on, under this new clause, 
they would get 30 per cent? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there were many 
places where the vestries would not act 
at all under the powers now given to 
them by this clause; while Clause 3 was 
optional both with owners and over- 
seers. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ob- 
jected to the allowance of 30 per cent 
in face of the decision of the Commit- 
tee that 25 was sufficient; and called 
attention to the fact that with the al- 
lowance of 20 per cent under the Valu- 
ation of Property Act, it would in 
reality make 50 per cent. If he had the 
slightest hope of success, he would move 
that the allowance to the owners for 
compulsory rating should be 10 per cent 
instead of 15, so as to reduce the total 
allowance under this Bill to 25 per cent, 
the original proposal of the Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the 20 per 
cent under the Valuation of Property 
Act was merely legalizing the practice 
which now existed, of considering that 
the value of a tenement let at a certain 
sum by the week was less than the value 
of a tenement let at the same sum by 
the year. 

Mr. CHADWICK remarked that they 
allowed the composition to be made in 
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the metropolitan parishes up to £20, | ordinary notice, no doubt; but as the 
and asked why they should limit it in | lists were made up on the 31st of July, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and | only five weeks were left to enable the 
such towns to£8? He was quite sure | occupier, who had already paid his rates 
that if this provision were adhered to |to the owner, to find the money to pay 
it would create a sense of injustice in |them again to the overseer. The rate 


the minds of persons in the country. | being the January rate, notice 


He suggested that the vestries should 
be allowed to decide whether the com- 
pounding ought not to extend up to £15. 

Mr. COLLINS supported the Com- 
mittee’s limitation, and said, that to give 
such power to the vestries would be to in- 
troduce all the old evils and difficulties 
which existed under the local acts, by 
which, in some cases, deductions of 66} 
per cent were made. 

Mr. GOSCHEN expressed his concur- 
rence in the observations of the hon. 
Member(Mr. Collins). In thespeech made 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
on this point, he distinctly stated that 
where the line should be drawn was a 
matter on which the Government would 
be willing to act in accord with the 
general sense of the Committee, and they 
thought that the opinion of the Com- 
mittee should be decisive upon the point. 
It would not be expedient to give power 
to the vestries to make any change, be- 
cause it would give rise to a suspicion of 
jobbery, though he would admit that 
it would not necessarily lead to jobbery. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would adhere to the £8 prin- 
ciple in the provinces. 


Clause agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Goscnen, a new 
clause was added— 
(Evidence of making and publication of rates.) 


“The production of the book purporting to 
contain a poor rate, with the allowance of the 
rate by the justices shall, if the rate is made in 
the form prescribed by law, be prima facie evi- 
dence of the due making and publication of such 
rate.” ' 


Mr. GOSCHEN then moved a new 
clause— 

(Notice to occupiers of rates in arrear.) 

“ Section twenty-eight of ‘The Representation of 
the People Act, 1867,’ with respect to notice to be 
given of ratesin arrear, shall apply to occupiers 
of premises capable of conferring the parliamen- 
tary franchise, although the owners of such pre- 
mises have become liable for the rates assessed 
thereon under the provisions of this Act.” 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT appealed | 


to the right hon. Gentlemen to give a 
little more time. Notice was to be given 








very well be given in March or April. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
would be productive of much confusion 
if they fixed one day for the owner and 
another for the occupier. He would 
consider the matter, and if it could be 
easily done would cheerfully accede to 
the proposal. 

R. CANDLISH thought more harm 
than good would result from introducing 
a new time of notice to the occupier. 

Dr. BREWER said, he did not con- 
sider any longer notice necessary, as one 
week’s rent would be sufficient to 
the rates due, which could be deducted 
from the five weeks’ rent accruing. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. RATHBONE proposed a new 
clause after Clause 9 (One justice may 
act in certain cases). 

Mr. COLLINS objected to the clause. 
It would place the borough and county 
magistrates in a different position; and 
besides that, it would give justices, in 
these particular instances, powers which 
they did not possess under the general 
law. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was afraid 
he could not accept the clause, which 
gave very extensive powers; among 
others, that of committing a man to pri- 
son, which it was very undesirable to 
give to one justice. 

Clause negatived. 

Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 178.] 


CIVIL OFFICES (PENSIONS) BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


[BILL 133.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
A Clause (Pensions under this Act 


aE quarterly out of Consolidated 
und,) — (Mr. Gladstone,)—brought up, 


‘and read the first and second time; 
on the 20th of June, and that was the | amended, and added. 
Mr. Chadwick: | 
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Mrz. FAWCETT moved the insertion 
of a clause, that— 

«None of the provisions of this Act shall apply 
to the tenure of the offices of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and Lord Privy Seal.” 

He said the object of the clause was to 
vent the holders of sinecure Offices 
receiving pensions under this Bill ; 

and even from the remarks of the Prime 
Minister he thought he should be able 
to show that the two Offices named ought 
to be excluded from the privilege of pen- 
sions. He objected to the aon Bill, 
believing that it was vicious in principle 
and fragmentary, and that it met want 
ina very bad way, and thinking that if 
le were to have pensions for holding 
political Offices, they ought not to obtain 
them in the manner provided and under 
the conditions imposed by the Bill. 
What it did was to give a man a right 
to a pension under certain conditions, 
which were extremely objectionable ; 
and it robbed these pensions of their 
great recommendation, because it gave 
no security that a poor man who really 
wanted and deserved a pension should 
be able to obtain one, for it limited the 
pensions to one a year, to be given at 
the option of the Prime Minister. The 
chief arguments advanced by the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he introduced 
the Bill, were that they were about to 
amend an Act which was passed in 1835, 
and that there was not to be found in 
the history of Parliament one so good, 
s0 economical, so wise as that of 1835. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed also 
to assume that, because that Parliament 
passed that Act, this Parliament could 
not do wrong in following its example. 
They would, however, find that this 
good, economical, and wise Parliament 
in 1835 excluded the offices of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and Lord 
Privy Seal from all claims to pensions, 
because they were sinecure Offices, and 
the holders ought not to be entitled to 
nmsions. Then the defence of these 
ces was that they were held by men 
who could not do much administrative 
work for the sake of the value of their ad- 
vice. That was all very good in theory ; 
but how was it carried out in practice ? 
The Offices were now held _ Lord 
Dufferin and the Earl of Kimberley, two 
of the youngest men in the Administra- 
tion, who were perhaps as capable as 
any in the Government of doing adminis- 
trative work, and who were, it might be 
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supposed, anxious to have it. Nor was 
this an exceptional case, for the Chancel- 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
last Liberal Administration was held by 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
(Mr. Goschen), one of the youngest and 
most active Members of it, and the Office 
of Lord Privy Seal in the same Govern- 
ment was held by the Duke of Argyll, 
who was by no means a worn-out man. 
Therefore the plea of these Offices being 
required to provide places for men who 
could not undertake administrative work 
or departmental labour absolutely fell 
to the ground. The second objection to 
the Bill was, that as the stipend paid to 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter was paid by the Queen, it was intro- 
ducing a new and a bad principle, as 
stated on a former occasion by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pension 
a man from one source of revenue when 
his stipend was provided from another, 
but that the pension ought to be paid 
from the revenues of the Queen. The 
Prime Minister on that occasion said it 
would be interfering with the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and he could not con- 
sent to have the pointraised. As to the 
Office of Privy Seal, a Select Committee, 
of which the present Earl Russell was 
Chairman, and of which Mr. Cobden, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Bright), Sir William Molesworth, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) were 
Members, had reported, in 1850, that 
the Office was a sinecure and ought to 
be abolished; but that recommendation 
had received no attention, and, so far 
from abolishing the Office, we were, for 
the first time, io to confer upon it the 
privilege of a pension. The pensions 
might involve but a small amount; but 
a great principle was involved in the 
Bill. The Government had resolved to 


carry out economy and retrenchment, 
but we could not do that unless our eco- 
nomy and retrenchment were strictly im- 


partial and just. If a discharged dock- 
yard labourer came to a Member and said 
—‘‘ Itis extremely hard that I, who have 
been in the service of the Government 
so many years, should be thrown out 
of it when labour is abundant, and that 
I should not have the means of main- 
taining myself and family ;’’ the reply 
would be—‘‘ The interests of economy 
absolutely demand that not a single 
person should be employed by the Go- 
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vernment if the services of that person 
can possibly be dispensed with.” If 
the workman rejoined—‘‘ While you are 
discharging me you are increasing the 
number and area of the pensions which 
you are giving to Members of your own 

y;” the Member could only say—*“‘ It 
is impossible for me to reply to your 
objections; if you wish for an answer 
es must go to the economists on the 

asury Bench.”” He should certainly 
ask the House to express an opinion on 
the clause, which he concluded by 
moving. 


Mr. MONK seconded the Motion. 


Clause (Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, &c., )—( Mr. Fawcett, }—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not think him disre- 
spectful when he pointed out to him that 
no portion of his speech applied to the 
proposal he had made. His hon. Friend’s 
— was divisible into two parts. He 
objected to the principle of the Bill, and 
added that the Government were increas- 
ing the number of pensions, and that 
they were giving them to persons of 
their own class. That was not the case. 


His hon. Friend’s speech was, in fact, 


full of inaccurate references. His hon. 
Friend had said that he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had praised the Parliament of 1835 for 
passing the Pensions Act. Now it was 
not passed at that time, and he never 

raised the Parliament of 1835. His 

on. Friend had also said that he ob- 
jected to the arrangement proposed by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
_ about the Duchy of Lancaster because it 
interfered with the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, but the fact was he made no 
such objection; it did not interfere in 
the slightest degree with the Prerogative 
of the Crown. He must enter a general 
protest against being bound by the re- 
citals the hon. Member had made. 

Mr. FAWCETT explained. He might 
have misquoted the date of the Act. It 
was either 1833 or 1835. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he never 
mentioned the Parliament at all, and it 
was most important that the error of his 
hon. Friend, that the present Government 
were increasing the number of pensions, 
should not go forth without correction ; 

‘ because the fact was that the Bill di- 
minished instead of increased the num- 
ber of pensions, equalized the applica- 


Mr. Fawcett 
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tion of the principle of law, and im- 
es restrictions and greater nsi- 
ilities in granting them. He did not 
at all mean to say that the existence of 
these Offices was not a fair subject of dis. 
cussion by the House; but the balance 
of argument preponderated in his mind 
in favour of their maintenance. Ho 
would, however, not say much in fayour 
of their maintenance then, because it 
was irrelevant ; but he would be ready 
to discuss it on another eccasion. His 
hon. Friend had said that the Govern. 
ment defended the maintenance of these 
Offices in order that they might be held 
by persons who were not strong eno 
for administrative duty. He defended 
them on totally different grounds. His 
hon. Friend said that the Office of Lord 
Privy Seal was held in the last Govern- 
ment by the Duke of Argyll. That was 
quite true; and while the noble Duke 
held it he applied himself to the study of 
the affairs of India, and conducted the 
whole business of India in the House of 
Lords in the face of great authorities on 
Indian matters, and the knowledge that 
he acquired at that time enabled him to 
carry out all the great transactions con- 
nected with the change in the man 
ment. He mentioned that to show that 
it was not a mere pretence, but that 
there was a reality in the allegation that 
the holders of these Offices, having re- 
gard to the dual character of our Legis- 
lature, and the due representation of the 
Government in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, had constantly to perform most 
valuable public duties. His right hon. 
Friend the present Secretary for War 
held the Office of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster under the Government of 
Lord Palmerston, and at that time he 
had applied to him he believed more 
than once, but certainly on one most im- 
portant occasion, when he found that it 
was impossible for himself or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to undertake the 
task, to conduct the inquiry with re- 
spect to the most difficult and complicated 
questions connected with the adjustment 
of the sugar duties. His right hon. 
Friend undertook the conduct of the in- 
quiry, and brought that long contro- 
verted matter to a termination, which 
was regarded as perfectly satisfactory, 
on the whole, to all the parties concerned. 
These were not by any means the only 
arguments he could adduce in justifica- 
tion of his position ; they were only in- 


‘ 
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stances which he had chosen in order 
that the statement of his hon. Friend 
might not remain wholly unnoticed. But 
that was not the question then before 
them. If the House should at any time 
think that the political staff of the Ad- 
ministration ought to be reduced in 
numbers, and that those Offices ought to 
disappear, let them disappear. He, for 
one, did not think that it would be the 
death of the Constitution if they did. 
But it appeared to him to be wholly un- 
to mix up with that question 
any sentimental allusion to the condition 
of the dockyard labourers ; and he should 
say, with great respect for his hon. 
Friend, that it was hardly worthy of him 
to introduce upon the present occasion 
any such invidious topic. The question 
was if they were to maintain a law of 
political pensions in their statute book, 
what was to be the ground of that law ? 
That ground, as it had hitherto been 
recognized, was that persons who had 
held high Offices in the State might be 
without private means, although they had 
shown great capacity in the public ser- 
vice, and that after they had held those 
Offices it would not be for the credit 
and therefore not for the advantage of 
the country, that they should be left in a 
state approaching to destitution. That 
was the argument on which the present 
law stood, and if his hon. Friend disap- 
proved of that law let him propose its 
repeal. The Government were then only 
endeavouring to improve the existing 
law, and to make it more consistent in 
its application. The argument of the 
iscredit which would be reflected upon 
the country by the need and penury of 
persons who had held high public Offices 
was just as applicable to the Offices of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and Lord Privy Seal as to any other 
Offices in the State. If they disapproved 
of those Offices let them abolish them, 
and then the pensions that attached to 
them would, of course, also be abolished. 
What he contended was, that as long as 
those Offices existed their holders ought 
not to be excluded from the right to a 
ion. That was the point which was 
en really at issue, and it was one upon 
Which he thought the House was com- 
petent at once to decide. 
Mr. WHITE said, the right hon. 


Gentleman had informed the House that 
he had not sought to justify the pensions 
which were now about to be attached 
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for the first time to certain Offices by a 
reference to the Parliament of 1834, 
The right hon. Gentleman had, however. 

inted to that Parliament as a model 

arliament. [Mr. Grapstone: I used 
the word ‘‘ period,” not Parliament. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman, at 
events, spoke of that period as being 
characterized by the existence of one of 
‘the most honest, upright, and thri 
Administrations everknownin England.” 
Yet, although during that ‘‘ model pe- 
riod” a Bill was brought in with the 
object of conferring pensions on no- 
ble Lords, right hon., and hon. Gentle- 
men who had filled sundry Offices, yet 
the “honest, upright, and thrifty Ad- 
ministration ” of that day did not think 
proper to include the holders of the 
Offices of Lord Privy Seal and Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the list 
of those who should be eligible for pen- 
sions. He hoped the honest and up- 
right Parliament of the present day 
would imitate their example. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, the argu- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton was, as he understood it, that 
those were sinecure Offices, and that no 
pensions ought, therefore, to be attached 
to them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister said, that after persons 
had been appointed to high ces, it 
would be wrong that they should not 
have pensions granted to them. ([Mr. 
GiapstonE: No!] Well, if that was 
not the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, his (Mr. Chambers’) intel- 
lect was very confused. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Shall I explain ? 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS: By all means. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated in the 
most distinct and explicit manner that 
no man, whether he holds a sinecure 
Office or any other Office, acquires, in my 
judgment, under the existing law, or 
would acquire by the present Bill, any 
title to obtain a pension. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS: The right 
hon. Gentleman, at all events, said that 
it would be a disgrace to the country if, 
after a man had held high political 
Office, a pension were not granted to 
him, and he was left in a state of desti- 
tution. It was true that by this Bill no 
absolute title to pensions was given ; but 
certain named officials after a certain 
period of service were qualified to receive 
them. They had heard from the Prime 
Minister that, while filling the Office of 
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Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Argyll 
had time to devote himself to the study 
of Indian affairs, and to transact a great 
deal of the business connected with the 
— of India. Now, he did not 

ink it was right to give any man a 
pension or a claim to a pension for having 
filled an Office which was so much of a 
sinecure that the holder was able to be 
a student in acquiring knowledge not 
connected with the duties of that Office. 
He considered, therefore, that the pro- 

sal of his hon. Friend the Member 

or Brighton was a reasonable one, and 
that it ought not to have been treated 
—he would not say contemptuously, be- 
cause there was no such thing as con- 
tempt in that House—but coldly by the 
Government. He could understand the 
propriety of granting a pension to a 
hancellor of the Exchequer or a Se- 
cretary of State—Ministers who worked 
hard and rendered great service to the 
country ; but as, whenever pensions were 
asked for persons who had filled humble 
positions, the economists were sure to 
object, he could not understand the 
proposal of the Government to give 
pensions to the Lord Privy Seal and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter; or, as the number of pen- 
sions was limited, the justice of placing 
them upon an equality with the more 
laborious and responsible Members of 
the Cabinet. 

Dr. BREWER was of opinion that 
the proposal of the Government was a 
concession to public opinion. That pro- 
posal was not to give pensions to persons 
who had held sinecure Offices, but to en- 
able the Government to give pensions to 
men who had held high Offices in which 
they performed service to the State, and 
whose circumstances rendered it desir- 
able that they should receive pensions. 
They might have such a man as Mr. 
Burke in the House—a man occupying 
an inferior position in the House, but 
taking a leading part and occupying 
himself in most laborious labour; and 
that man might suddenly become para- 
lyzed, and it would not be endurable 
that such a man should find himself 
without the assistance which the country 
could render him. His talents might 
even have saved the country from an en- 
gagement in an unjust war. Such a 
man should have an opportunity of ap- 
plying to the Prime Minister for a na- 
tional allowance. 


Mr. M. Chambers 





Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHRE. 
QUER said, that the policy of this Bil] 
was not, as the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Devonport (Mr. M. Chambers) 
and the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr, 
Fawcett) seemed to suppose, that certain 
persons should become entitled to pen- 
sions. No title to a pension was given 
to anyone by this Bill. That was to be 
clearly understood. No person, no mat- 
ter how great or how brilliant his ser. 
vices, or how abject his poverty, would 
be entitled to a pension by reason of the 
passing of this Bill. Under certain 
conditions the holders of particular 
offices might become recipients of pen- 
sions. Among those Offices were that of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter and that of the Lord Privy Seal. It 
was argued that those two Offices ought 
not to exist, and that, therefore, no pen- 
sion should be given to persons who had 
held them. That was not the question. 
The Offices existed, and the question was 
whether they should come within the 
meaning of this Bill. What was the 
am of the Bill? The hon. and learned 

ember for Devonport said it was this 
—that when a man had held high Office 
of any kind he should have a pension. 
With great submission to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that was not the 
policy of the Bill. The policy of the 
Bill was that when a man had held an 
Office of importance and dignity it was 
not to the credit of the country that he 
should be allowed to fall into abject 
poverty ; and that, in the rare and singu- 
lar cases where there was a danger of 
such a thing happening, it should be in 
the power of the Prime Minister of the 
day, he being satisfied that the person 
was unable to maintain his position in 
life, to give him a pension. But this 
Bill did not entitle anyone to a pension 
for any service, however long, or how- 
ever laborious. He could not doubt 
that the Offices of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and the Lord Privy 
Seal should come within the Bill when 
it went so much lower in the official 
hierarchy. That was the question— 
whether those two Offices were of suffici- 


ent dignity to render it desirable that 
persons who had held them should be 
placed among those to whom under the 
circumstances he had mentioned the 
Prime Minister might give pensions. 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
ime.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
68: Majority 32. 

Mz. FAWCETT rose to propose the 
insertion of the following clause :— 

« After the passing of this Act any person who 
applies for a Political Office Pension shall make 
such an application in writing to the Prime Mi- 
nister ; this application shall contain a statement 
of the various political offices which the applicant 
has held, and the time during which he has con- 
tinned in each office ; the applicant for a pension 
shall declare that in consequence of accepting a 
political office under the Crown he was obliged to 
relinquish some trade, employment, or profession, 
from which he obtained a maintenance ; and that 

leaving office he is left without adequate 
maintenance, because he cannot resume the trade, 
employment, or profession which he had previ- 
ously relinquished.” 
His object in ang ty the clause was 
to strike a direct blow at the whole of 
the pension system. If hon. Members 
would recollect what the present decla- 
ration was and some of the results to 
which it led, they would agree with him 
that this Pensions Bill ought not to be 
allowed to pass until that declaration 
was repealed. They had been told that 
the object of the Bill was to prevent 
distinguished men from falling into po- 
verty. If the operation of the pension 
m was to give pensions to poor men 
—% who had rendered distinguished 
service to the country, he should be the 
last to object to that system, because he 
agreed with the Prime Minister that it 
would be a scandal to the nation if men, 
after holding distinguished Offices, and 
after having rendered distinguished ser- 
vices, should be allowed to sink into 
verty. In his opinion, the present 
Bil would not have that effect as long 
as the present declaration was retained, 
because it allowed the 
iven to those who did not require 
em. The present declaration merely 
required a man to state that a pension 
was necessary to enable him to maintain 
his station ; and, therefore, it established 
the vicious and bad principle that the 
ition of an ——- Member was dif- 


erent from that of a private Member of | 


that House. To illustrate his argument 
he would refer to two or three cases; 
but, as it would be invidious to mention 
names unnecessarily, he should refrain 
from doing so, unless the House re- 
uired him to state them. An hon. 
ember sat for many years in this 
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House. He was in no profession. He 
never relinquished an iota of income. 
He held Office for six or seven years. At 
the expiration of that time he made a 
declaration that the pension was neces- 
sary to enable him to maintain his 
station. Now he (Mr. Faweett) would 
like to ask what was the position of that 
Gentleman when he made that declara- 
tion? Why he had his town house, his 
country house, his shooting box, and his 
yacht; and yet he declared that a pen- 
sion was necessary to support his station 
in life, and he was allowed a pension of 
£2,000 a year. The reason he was op- 
posing this Bill was to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such gross scandals as that to 
which he referred. He would mention 
another case, and as the circumstances 
attending it were matters of notoriety, he 
had no difficulty about acknowledging 
that he referred to that of Lord Clarence 
Paget. That nobleman left the Navy 
for a time, and came into that House. 
By doing so, he rather gained than lost 

romotion in his profession. Not only 

id he enjoy a high salary while in the 
House, but when he resigned his seat 
in order to take the command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, having made the 
necessary declaration, he obtained a 
pension of £1,200 per annum, to com- 
mence when he relinquished his naval 
command. He (Mr. Fawcett) main- 
tained that this was a state of things 
which could not be defended. But how 
had the subject been treated in the pub- 
lic newspapers? Why, that very news- 
— which supported the policy of the 
Administration with ecstatic and senti- 
mental enthusiasm, after he had raised 
the discussion, took the und that as 
seats in the House were Tenalen more 
costly every year, it was only right that 
pensions should be granted to those who 
succeeded in obtaining Office. Through- 
out the whole argument it was assumed 
that the end of every successful and 


| useful politician must be to obtain Office. 


But were there no men in that House 
who had been successful and useful poli- 
ticians except those who obtained Office ? 
He maintained that all the arguments 
employed in favour of this Bill could 
equally be applied in favour of the pay- 
ment of Members. He did not mean to 
declare that a poor man who had served 
his country faithfully should be deprived 
of the opportunity of obtaining a pen- 
sion; but he meant to say that the Bill 


T 
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did not give sufficient security that the |ment. If ever there was a fragmen 
pensions which were granted would | and unsatisfactory measure he believed 
really be enjoyed by poor men. On the | it to be the present Bill. With the doe. 
contrary, he was convinced that, if the | trine laid down by the Prime Minister 
declaration were not altered, pensions | that a man having once held high Offies 
would be granted to men who ought | should not be allowed to sink into 
certainly not to receive them. It was | verty, he entirely agreed; but how did 
rather a dangerous doctrine to lay down, | this measure meet the supposed case ? 
as this Bill tended to do, that those only | As far as he could understand, the pen- 
were successful politicians who took | sions were absolutely at the disposal of 
Office. All the experience of the last; the Prime Minister. Therefore, how. 
century went to prove the contrary. No | ever poor a man might be, his obtainj 
one, for instance, could be pointed out | a pension at all was a matter of great 
within that period who was more dis- | uncertainty. If he should happen, just 
tinguished, or who had done more valu- | before he became entitled, to displease 
able political services to the country /the Prime Minister, he might lose his 
than Richard Cobden. And with such | pension, which might be given to some- 
examples in view, were pensions needed | body who had shown himself more sub- 
to induce men to render service to the! servient. The declaration was left by 
State? He by no means wished to put} the Bill in such a form that the evils 
an end to pensions altogether, but his which had happened in the past might 


object was to do away with the present | happen again in the future, and they 
'might have the scandal repeated of a 


declaration, and to substitute for it a/ ‘ 
declaration to the effect that the Mem- | man who lived with all the appearance 
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ber on taking Office was obliged to re-| of wealth and luxury, who kept a town 
linquish some trade, employment, or| house, a country house, and a yacht, 
profession — not some lucrative trade, retiring on £1,500 or £2,000 a year 
employment, or profession, as he was | pension, which he declared to be neces- 
represented to have said, but one which | sary to the maintenance of his position. 
provided the Member, at the time of| The hon. Member concluded by moving 


taking Office, with a maintenance—and | his clause. 

which, on quitting Office, he could not} Cjanse (Declaration of relinquishment 
resume, and was, therefore, left without of trade,)—(Mr. Fhwcett,\—brought up, 
adequate means. A declaration of this | 5.4 read the first time 

character would have prevented the oc- | Moti a d Q ti = 
currence of a scandal like the case of | utmen th a “d Cl — ae da 
Lord Clarence Paget. From the whole "”d — oe eS oe ee 
tone of discussion in the House, as well | °°" time. 

as in the public Press, the Pensions Bill! Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
would seem to have been defended upon | Friend had referred to what was un- 
the plea that men required pecuniary | doubtedly the most intricate part of the 
rewards to induce them to do their duty | whole question. He wished to point out, 
in Parliament. He asserted that the | however, that, if there were difficulties 
moment pecuniary inducements to enter | in connection with the declaration, they 


the House of Commons were held out, 
a blow, well-nigh fatal, was struck at 
Parliamentary government. At the 
height of the financial mania, in 1865, 
an impression sprang up throughout the 
country that a seat in the House of 
Commons was of considerable pecuniary 
value, owing to the income which it en- 
abled men to make out of directorships, 
and a feeling of distrust was excited, 
which it would take long to eradicate, 
with regard to all commercial legisla- 
tion. It was therefore of great moment 
to discourage, as much as possible, the 
prospect of pecuniary emoluments being 
abtained by men who entered Parlia- 


Mr, Fawcett 


| had arisen in consequence of the indis- 
position of Parliament—a wise and just 
indisposition, he considered — to admit 
the dignity of the Office held by any 
public man, the length of time he had 
served, or the amount of service he had 
rendered, to constitute in themselves 
title to a pension. For his own part, 
he should object extremely to admit any 
of these grounds as a title to a pension, 
and the phrase itself had been errone- 
ously used in debate. The question 
really was how they could most effectu- 
ally hedge about the pensions granted 
by the Bill, under certain circumstances, 
so as to prevent abuses. His hon. Friend 
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had selected two cases for remark. It 
was invidious to the last degree to make 
observations upon particular cases; and 
had his hon. Friend been in a mood of 
ect impartiality, while condemning 
the Bill as fragmentary and mentioning 
the case of a gentleman who, having 
had a salary of £2,000 a year, took a 
nsion of like amount, he would have 
remembered that under the present Bill 
nothing of the kind could happen. [Mr. 
Fawcett said he was aware of that. | 
And, further, he would have remem- 
bered that the particular abuse which 
he denounced would be prevented by the 
Bill. [‘‘No, no!”] Yes, as far as the 
culminating point of the case went— 
which certainly was a very staggering 
me — of a gentleman with a salary of 
£2,000 obtaining a pension of £2,000 a 
year, for the pension in respect of such 
asalary would not at the utmost exceed 
£1,200. He confessed that he did not 
see his way to any provision for substi- 
tuting machinery of any other kind for 
the declaration at present taken, though 
the point no doubt deserved considera- 
tin. But when the House came to 
judge of the operation of any measure 
they would naturally look at its whole 
scope, and if reference were made to the 
list of pensions, granted under the Act 
of 1834, though they might not have 
succeeded in excluding every question- 
able case, the real question was whe- 
ther the object of that Act had not been 
attained. He greatly doubted whether, 
at any period since the Act had been 
“oy one-half the pensions authorized 
y its terms had been in existence, a 
fact the significance of which could not 
be too well weighed by hon. Members. 
He hoped that, under the provisions of 
the present Bill, at least a similar re- 
serve would be maintained in future. 
His hon. Friend by the clause which he 
— had not got rid of any portion 
of the difficulty of the declaration, and 
the clause seemed to rest upon a prin- 
tiple which could not be sufficiently de- 
fended in argument. Any honourable 
and right-minded man ought to have 
no very great difficulty, he thought, in 
forming a conscientious and intelligent 
judgment as to whether his private for- 
tune was adequate to the maintenance 
of his station or not. The large majo- 
nity of those who had received pensions 
under the Act had made the declaration 
wider conditions with which, he thought, 
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the most fastidious could not find fault. 
It would often be a difficult thing, how- 
ever, for a man to say that he had re- 
linquished a trade, profession, or em- 
ployment. He had been told by one of 
the most eminent surgeons in London 
that a medical man required to have his 
brass plate on his door and to challenge 
public approval for twelve years before 
he could expect to pay his way. Could 
such a gentleman, although by invest- 
ing his capital and walking the hospitals 
he might insure a future fortune, be said 
to have relinquished a trade or profes- 
sion by which he made his livelihood ? 
Take a case in mercantile life. Take 
the case of one of these directors, to 
whom the hon. Member had referred. 
He did not know into what pitfalls a 
man ey not slip if he were called 
upon to declare that he had relinquished 
an employment from which he obtained 
a maintenance, when they considered how 
precarious and doubtful the sources of 
maintenance must be in the present com- 
plicated state of society. He admitted 
his hon. Friend’s object to be good, but 
he objected to the principle of his clause; 
because he thought it would be unwise 
to say that they would recognize the 
title of men who, provided with ample 
means, came into that House and ob- 
tained pensions in case of their need, 
but that they would not recognize the 
title of men who had never had a trade, 
employment, or profession in the strict 
sense, but who from the earliest days of 
their manhood had devoted their time, 
mind, thought, and all the powers of 
their body and soul to the service of 
their country. Was that an unimpor- 
tant class of public men? Let them turn 
to the page of history, and they would 
find that a very large proportion of the 
men who had conferred the most dis- 
tinguished services upon their country 
were men who had never relinquished 
a trade, profession, or employment which 
had afforded them a maintenance, and 
yet they were the very men on whom a 
pension ought to be conferred. He would 
not enter into minute details, he would 
only take four names which occurred to 
him at the moment—Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
and Canning. He would rather erase 
from the statute book the whole of this 
legislation on pensions than have a sys- 
tem of legislation so clumsily contrived 
as to be incapable of including them. 
Under these circumstances, although he 
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did not deny the difficulties of the ques- 
tion, he was willing to consider whe- 
ther any practical improvement could 
be made in the machinery of the law, 
and he trusted that his hon. Friend 
would not require the House to express 
an opinion on the clause he had pro- 
posed. He fully admitted the justice 
of purpose with which he had framed 
its but he did not think it would be 
adequate to attain the end he had in 
view. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would withdraw the 
clause ; but, at the same time, he thought 
that it would be very desirable that gen- 
tlemen claiming pensions should be re- 
quired to put into writing the length of 
time they had served in any Office, and 
that they were not in a position to main- 
tain themselves, on their own resources, 
in a position of comfort and respect- 
ability. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would not 
put the House to the trouble of a divi- 
sion. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Clause 3 (Limit of amount of pension). 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that he had 
three Amendments on the Paper, in re- 
gard to which the Government had con- 
sented to meet him half-way. The House 
would remember that under this Bill 
there were three classes of pensions. In 
the first class, pensions were granted 
after “four” years’ service; he pro- 
posed ‘five’? instead of ‘four ;” but 
the Prime Minister had objected, and 
therefore he should not press the Amend- 
ment. The Bill proposed, in the case 
of second-class pensions, that the time 
of service should be “‘five’’ years; he 

roposed ‘‘seven;’’ the Prime Minister 
pad consented to ‘‘six,” and to that 
compromise he (Mr. Fawcett) gladly as- 
sented. As to the third class of pen- 
sions, the Bill fixed ‘ five” years of 
service; he proposed ‘‘ten,’”’ and the 
Prime Minister had accepted the Amend- 
ment. He begged to move these Amend- 
ments respectively. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
thought that this was rather a serious 
change, and would exclude almost every 
claimant from the third-class pensions. 
The House ought to know on what 
ground the Government had acceded 
to it. 

Mr. Gladstone 





Mr. GLADSTONE replied that ten 
years was the term fixed by the existi 
law; and, after consideration, the Govern. 
ment did not think they would be jus- 
tified in departing from it. 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 6 (Pensioner not to hold pen- 
sion under another Act). 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving an 
Amendment, to the effect that any 
received by a pensioner from the public 
service shall go in suspension or abate- 
ment of his pension, said, that if this 
Act purported to give pensions as of 
right, and earned by service, they must 
be given whether the persons receiving 
them had other public employments or 
not. Inasmuch, however, as it depended 
upon the actual need of the pension, it 
would be right to declare that this pen- 
sion ought to be a pensioner’s only 
public emolument, or that, if he received 
any other emolument, it should go in 
suspension or abatement of his pension. 
The right hon. Gentleman moved, in 
page 3, line 1, after ‘‘ Act,” leave out 
to end of clause, and insert— 

“Was at the time of his application for such 
pension, or is afterwards entitled to any emolu- 
ment (including in the term any salary, compen- 
sation, superannuation allowance or pension), 
which is payable out of any monies raised by 
taxation or of other public revenue in any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, or is received by way 
of fees or otherwise in respect of his holding any 
public office or employment in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, the payment of the pension 
under this Act shall, so long as he receives such 
emolument if the amount thereof is greater than 
or equal to the pension under this Act be sus- 
pended, and if less be diminished by the amount 
of such emolument ; and if any person is at the 
time of his application for or while receiving a 
pension under this Act entitled to any such emolu- 
ment, he shall forthwith deliver to the Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Treasury a declaration 
under his hand stating the nature and amount 
thereof.” 

Mr. FAWCETT stated that this clause 
was brought up to remedy the defect he 
pointed out in the original Bill, which 
would permit a man to hold two pen- 
sions. One instance of this kind was 
well known to the Government; a man 
holding a diplomatic pension also held 
a Civil Service pension as a permanent 
Under Secretary of twelve years’ stand- 


ing. 

ite. GLADSTONE expressed his ob- 
ligations to the hon. Saker for having 
called attention to the matter. 

Clause added to the Bill. 
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Mz. RUSSELL GURNEY asked the 
Prime Minister whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to exclude 
the holders of the Office of Judge Advo- 
cate General from those entitled ‘to pen- 
sions, and suggested the propriety of 
including it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was bound 
to confess that his arguments in opposi- 
tion to the hon. and learned Member on 
this point upon a former occasion were 
not well founded, and he would gladly 
include the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General, if the feeling of the House were 
in favour of doing so. 

Amendments made. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Childers, Mr. Adam.) 
[prt 105.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question gee 

“That Mr. Speaker do now 
2. 99 


eave the 


Mr. LIDDELL rose to move that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
This Bill involved questions of a finan- 
cial character, questions of a national 
character, and it also involved considera- 
tions of a personal character ; and, on all 
these grounds, he wished to obtain for this 
Bill careful consideration at the hands 
of the House. The great complaint 
against this Bill was that it was at 
variance in its main provisions with the 
Report which had been presented, and 
he thought the Admiralty were bound 
to adduce good reasons for departing so 
widely as this Bill proposed from the re- 
commendations therein contained. One 
of the recommendations was that Green- 
wich Hospital should continue as an 
infirmary, but on a much larger scale 
than at present; and it was proposed to 
facilitate admission to the infirmary by 
requiring less harsh conditions; and it 
was proposed to reduce the expenditure 
to the lowest point consistent with 
proper care and attendance upon those 
who would become inmates by right of 
the infirmary. What did the Bill do? 
It proposed, in very few years, to abolish 
Greenwich Hospital as an institution 
altogether. It proposed to induce the 
largest number possible of the present 
immates, by a bribe, or at all events by 
avery liberal scale of pensions, to leave 
the Hospital, and it proposed to distri- 
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bute among the hospitals of the country 
those infirm and disabled men who had 
been maintained at the expense of 
Greenwich Hospital. The case turned 
upon the question whether the House 
should be guided by medical evidence in 
the decision it might arrive at as to men 
disabled in the service ; and as to these 
men the head surgeon of Haslar Hos- 
pital (Sir David Deas) declared he would 
not undertake to maintain the proper 
discipline of the Hospital if pensioners 
were admitted to it; and kes asked 
whether an additional ward would alter 
the case, he asked—‘‘ What am I to do 
with the many applications which are 
constantly made by disabled men, inca- 
pacitated from maintaining themselves 
through disease contracted in the ser- 
vice?’ In fact, all medical men were 
against the scheme. The present Bill 
proposed to manage Greenwich Hospital 
as a subordinate department of the Ad- 
miralty, and proposed that the audit of 
its estates should be conducted by the 
Admiralty. It was proposed to —- 
the 4 & 5 Will. IV., ¢. 4, an Act which 
was founded on a scheme of deep and 
wise State policy, the object of which 
was, first of all, to encourage men to 
enter the naval service, and then to call 
upon the tax-payers of the country to 
contribute their quota towards the main- 
tenance and comfort of those who had 
been disabled in the public service. 
That was a burden against which no 
tax-payer ever had raised, or, he believed, 
ever would raise a single note of com- 
plaint. The tax-payers of the country 
were proud of their Navy, and, provided 
the resources of Greenwich Hospital 
were wisely distributed, no word of com- 
plaint would be ever heard. And now 
we were about to deprive Greenwich 
Hospital of a sum of £16,000 in hard 
cash. By the Act of 1865, the Exchequer 
claimed £15 per head for every man that 
fell short of 1,400, which was held to 
be the average number that Greenwich 
Hospital was bound to maintain. This 
claim of the Exchequer to relieve itself 
from contributing to the maintenance of 
the public servants had been regarded 
by every one who had inquired into the 
subject as inequitable. The Commis- 
sioners of 1859 condemned such a 
plan, and expressed their opinion that, 
in the question between the Crown and 
the Hospital, the pensions saved by 
the exchange ought to be applied not 
to the benefit of the Crown, but of 
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the Hospital. The Committee of last | in this instance, with questions of capital 
year also said that they were unable |and income. But under that Bill there 
to admit the justice to the Hospital | would be no independent audit at all of 
of a claim which required that £15 | those accounts; and unless the Committee 
per head should be paid to the Con-|of Public Accounts were satisfied with 
solidated Fund for every man short of | the efficacy of the audit under that mea- 
1,400. And the Accountant General, | sure, he thought it would be their duty 
Mr. Walker, said he could tell the facts; | to direct attention to the matter. The 
as to the principle he could not explain | next point to which he came was a na- 
it, because there was no principle in it, | tional one. He wanted to know what 
and he considered it an inequitable ar- | the Government intended to do with the 
rangement. Now, he asked the House | building; because he need not remind the 
to pause before it relieved the Consoli- | House that Greenwich Hospital had in 
dated Fund of this charge which was | the mind of the country peculiar associa- 
applied to the benefit of the Navy. This} tions, and was endeared to it by its many 
was a bad time for reducing the income } traditions? The Bill proposed to deal 
of the Hospital by this large sum of| with the building in a very off-hand 
£16,000 ; because there would bea much| manner. It took power to hand it over 
greater strain upon its resources for the | to any charitable or public purpose, with 
future, in consequence of the terms of | or without requiring rent, and on such 
the Act, which made it easier for the | terms respecting repairs as the Admiralty 
sailor to acquire admission ; the result of | might think fit. He was bound to say 
which would be that there would be a/ that the country would not approve of 
greater number of applications than be- ) the building being applied in that off- 
fore. Another point to which he wished | hand manner to any purpose to which 
to direct attention was that the Bill re- | the Admiralty might think fit to apply 
cognized for the first time, and most/it. He should like to know what 
justly recognized, the claims of merchant | purpose it would really be turned to; 
seamen to some share in the emoluments | for if they once parted with the build- 
of that Hospital, especially now that its}ing, and located there anybody, how- 
finances were in a flourishing condition. | ever useful or charitable its purpose 
A sum of £4,000 a year was to be placed | might be, there would be great difficulty 
at the disposal of the Board uf Trade for | in getting it out again? Questions of 
the benefit of merchant seamen, espe-| compensations arose, and the country 
cially of those who had formerly paid 6d. | might at any time have 1,000 men landed 
a month out of their wages towards the | on its shores in a disabled state without 
Hospital. He had only wished the| having an available place to receive 
amount was larger ; but he apprehended | them. The House ought, therefore, to 
if would be found that the number of| be told distinctly to what purpose the 
men entitled to be pensioned out of the| building was to be applied before the 
sum was considerably larger than the | Government parted with it. The Hos- 
Government anticipated. There was a| pital, moreover, was constructed out of 
financial point also that ought not to be | endowments, and ought not to be trans- 
overlooked. By the 13th clause of that} ferred as a free gift to any body that 
Bill a new mode of account was pro- | wished to have it. Again, the Bill pro- 
posed that he thought a most objection- | posed to abolish the office of Mr. Leth- 
able one; which was that in future the| bridge, the controller, who also filled 
proceeds of the rent and profits arising | the office of solicitor. Those two offices 
from the estates were to be paid to the| were combined under the Act of 1865, 
account of the Paymaster General at| and a salary of £500 was attached to 
the Bank of England, after deducting all} each of them. Mr. Lethbridge’s total 
the costs of the estates. It was very ob- | official income was, therefore, £1,000 @ 
jectionable that any part of their control | year. Although he might not have a 
over those revenues should be with-| legal claim to compensation, he had 4 
drawn. Mr. Anderson gave it as his| strong moral claim to it; for he had 
opinion that the Commissioners of Audit | filled the office of solicitor for twenty- 
were the proper persons to audit those | four years, during the last four of which 
accounts, as they embraced transactions | he had also acted as controller, and 
which were better audited by an inde-| attention to his official duties had to 4 
pendent department, more especially | great extent involved the abandonment 
when. they came to deal, as was the case | of his private practice. He was to hold 
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his appointment dum se bene gessit, and | tional circumstances of the late Parlia- 
had never contemplated its abolition by |mentary Recess, he had been unable to 
Act of Parliament. He (Mr. Liddell) hold any consultation with his late Col- 
also wished to know under what circum- | leagues on the subject. He had never- 
stances Mr. Bristowe, the solicitor to the |theless thought it his duty to consider 
Admiralty, was to undertake the further | as fully as possible the recommendations 
duties of solicitor to the Hospital. A | of the Committee, and to see how far any 
few years ago Mr. Bristowe had ap- | sufficient legislation could be founded 
pealed to the Admiralty on the ground | upon them; and he wished here to ex- 
that he was overworked, and had asked | press his sense of the extreme ability 
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for help. The result of the appeal was 
that an allowance of £300 a year for the 
yment of a clerk was made to him. 
He had asked to be permitted to appoint 
his son assistant solicitor; but to this 
the Duke of Somerset objected, and he 
then appointed his son as his clerk, at 
the salary of £300 a year. How was it 
that Mr. Bristowe, after declaring that 
he was overworked, had undertaken 
these additional duties? He admitted 
that the pensions which the Government 
posed to bestow on those who were 
disabled in the service were very liberal; 
but these were men borne down in the 
service by such diseases as rheumatism, 
ague, asthma, or consumption, to whom 
no money allowance would make up for 
the loss of good beds, comfortable well- 
ventilated chambers, wholesome diet, 
and regular and tender medical adminis- 
tration. We had the best infirmary in 
the world, and we should continue to 
maintain it for the benefit of these suf- 
ferers in our service. Believing that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
was wise in his legislation of 1865, he 
was, nevertheless, of opinion that he 
was now riding his hobby too hard, and 
pushing his policy to such an extent 
that he would do violence to the feelings 
of the nation, and prejudice the interests 
of the British Navy. In conclusion, the 
hon. Gentleman appealed to the House 
to support him in the Motion he now 
begged to make—namely, that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘“‘ That’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee,” — (Mr. Liddell,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Carrarn STANLEY said, the obser- 
vations he was about to make must only 
be accepted as the expression of his own 
Opinion, inasmuch as, from the excep- 


and energy of the Committee, and of the 
ability with which his predecessor, Mr. 
Du Cane, presided over it, and drew up 
\its Report. The treatment of this ques- 
tion appeared to have been a hobby with 
every Civil Lord of the Admiralty. They 
had all tried to introduce some new plan 
of regulations for the Hospital, and he 
thought it was generally agreed that 
Greenwich Hospital had in some degree 
suffered from the treatment. He might 
classify all the recommendations which 
had been made as coming under two 
heads—first, those which tended to fill 
the Hospital, and utilize all the large 
buildings of which it was composed ; and 
secondly, those plans which were rather 
directed to extending the benefits of the 
institution, without much reference to 
the great central establishment. He 
admitted that the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1867 pointed to the 
first of these courses; but he confessed 
he should not have felt justified in em- 
bodying those recommendations in a Bill 
without first carefully examining the es- 
timates and ascertaining as far as he 
could what they would be likely to 
amount to in future years. There was 
invariably a tendency in establishments 
of this kind for salaries to increase ; and 
the First Lord would bear him out in 
the assertion that no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the duty of the Admiralty autho- 
rities was to resist the constant and 
urgent appeals which were made for the 
increase of salaries. In his opinion a 
wider margin should have been allowed 
for possible variations under this head. 
| Another objection to the re-creation of 
of such a great establishment was that 
such establishments could not well be 
elastic in their nature. It was necessary 
to draw a ‘‘give-and-take”’ line between 
the minimum and maximum require- 
ments of the institution. The operation 
of the Act of 1865 at once produced a 
very considerable diminution in the num- 
ber of in-pensioners, the number falling 
from 1,382 to 395; while of those left in 
the Hospital not a few were left merely 
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because they could not comply with the 
conditions which were necessary to allow 
them to leave it. From those who had 
left the Hospital there had been but few 
applications for re-admission, and the 
rate of mortality among them had been 
only about half what it was in the Hos- 
pital. He was of opinion that the Act 
of 1865 had operated very favourably 
for the interests of those who were prin- 
cipally concerned—namely, the pension- 
ers themselves. The Duke of Somerset, 
in a memorandum dated April, 1864, 
said that one portion of the Hospital 
had been well administered, and that 
while the great body of pensioners could 
only obtain the advantage of residence 
in the institution by the sacrifice of free- 
dom, domestic comfort, and social inde- 
pendence, the helpless and infirm, who 
who had no relations, found judicious 
care and kindly attention there, and his 
Grace recommended that the Hospital 
should be restricted to the latter use, 
and that any surplus should be applied 
for the advantage of the fleet. If those 
observations applied to the class of pen- 
sioners which then existed, they applied 
more forcibly to the present class of 
men, whose claims it would be impossi- 
ble wholly to ignore. Those expressions 
applied to old men-of-war’s men, who, 
however much they might object to re- 
straint, were not unaccustomed to it. 
In any legislation upon the subject at 
the present time it would be necessary 
to provide for the participation of the 
merchant navy, who would find the ne- 
cessary restraint of Greenwich Hospital 
much more irksome, as they would not 
be used to the same amount of disci- 
pline, and from their previous habits 
and lives they would not be as likely as 
men-of-war’s men to conform to such 
restraint and discipline. He attached 
much importance to the provision re- 
specting the admission of invalids to 
Greenwich Hospital. He thought that 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to attach 
undue importance as to those applicants 
who were not entitled under the pension 
rules to the benefits of the institution, 
but who, nevertheless, had seriously 
damaged their health either by service 
or by disease. He understood that under 
this Bill it was proposed in some mea- 
sure to recognize not the legal, but the 
moral claims of these applicants, and 
therefore the question of hardship raised 
by his hon. Friend fell to the ground 
when read by the light of the speech 
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made by the hon. Member when the Bill 
was laid on the table. It would ap 
by that speech that the object of his 
hon. Friend was to gather together the 
greatest amount of money he could, and 
to apply it to the wants of those whom 
the Government believed to be entitled 
morally or otherwise to the benefits of 
this institution. The Government were 
the best judges as to whether the cases 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman ought 
to be sent to a Government hospital or 
to Greenwich. With regard to what had 
been said as to the accounts, with some 
exceptions, he thought that on the whole 
the system of accounts referred to in the 
Bill would be found to be advantageous, 
particularly if they were kept with re- 
ference to the system in the department 
of the Accountant General likely to be 
adopted. One point he did not contem- 
plate with so much pleasure was the a 
plication of the building. He thought 
it would be more satisfactory, supposing 
the Government were not in a position 
to inform the House what they meant 
to do as to the building, if the clause 
respecting it were struck out of the Bill, 
and if a separate Bill with respect to it 
were brought in at a future day. To 
whatever purpose the building might be 
applied he ho it would not be di- 
verted from those naval purposes for 
which the Hospital funds were originally 
given, but that it would be devoted for 
the benefit, if not exclusively of the 
Royal Navy, at least for the benefit of 
seafaring men. It had been said that 
considerable inconvenience would arise 
if the building were given over for the 
urposes of any particular society. He 
id not speak without some knowledge 
of this part of the question ; and he con- 
fessed that he had not been able to 
satisfy himself as to the possibility of 
giving it up entirely to the use of any 
society. He need not say more than a 
few words as to the controllership. He 
certainly did think that it was rather 
matter of hardship, because an addi- 
tional appointment was given to the pre- 
sent controller four years ago, that that 
officer should lose not only the appoint- 
ment then created, but the appointment 
which he held, he believed without com- 
plaint, for a long time prior to that when 
the affairs of Maven Hospital were 
brought under the attention of Parlia- 
ment. He was glad his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Trevelyan) did not propose in the 
Bill any forced sale of the Greenwich 
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Hospital estate, and looking to the re- 
sults, either in a commercial view or 
with reference to the interests of the 
Hospital, of former proceedings on that 
int, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
Pad done better by keeping the estate in 
his own hands. With respect to the 
Greenwich livings, there appeared to be 
among naval men a remarkable unani- 
nity in favour of conferring them upon 
naval chaplains who had efficiently 
served their country afloat, and who in 
their old age were anxious to settle down 
to a somewhat less roving life; but he 
certainly felt bound to confess that the 
interests of the future pensioners ought, 
whatever arrangements might be made, 
to receive careful consideration. The 
hon. Gentleman had not paid much 
regard to the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee with respect to the schools. There 
was much to be done on that point, ably 
as the schools had been hitherto ma- 
. If the hon. Gentleman wished 
tocarry the Bill this Session he ought 
not to attempt to do too much at once. 
He would ask his hon. Friend near him 
(Mr. Liddell) whether any definite ad- 
vantage would be gained, which could 
not be gained in a Committee of the 
House, by sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee. Considering the time of the 
year he doubted whether any practical 
result would follow the sending the Bill 
to a Select Committee. Though not 
concurring in all the provisions of the 
Bill, he still had every confidence in his 
hon. Friend, who, he believed, desired 
to carry out this measure as a continua- 
tion of the Bill of 1865, and he was con- 
vinced that the details might be so ad- 
justed as to lead to the benefits of the 
institution being conferred upon those 
entitled to them. He had not, there- 
fore, felt it his duty to offer any opposi- 
tion to the measure, which he believed 
was capable of being properly moulded 
in Committee, without adopting a course 
which would probably lead to its post- 
ponement. 

Mr. TREVELYAN believed, with his 
hon. Friend who had just down, that at 
this period of the Session it would be 
much better for the House to go into 
Committee on the Bill than to send it 
upstairs. There were three sets of cir- 
cumstances under which a Bill was re- 

to a Select Committee. When 
the subject was fresh, and information 
was needed ; when the details were ab- 
struse and complicated, and could be 
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discussed better in a room upstairs than 
in a Committee of the Whole House ; and 
when the Government wished to shift 
responsibility. None of these conditions 
existed here. The subject had been 
well thrashed out by previous Commit- 
tees and Commissions. The provi- 
sions of the Bill were simple, and the 
Government were quite prepared to 
treat the question on their own re- 
sponsibility, and he submitted that 
that was the proper mode of proceed- 
ing. As to the principle of the Bill, it 
was this—There were at present large 
numbers of permanently invalided men 
who had lost their health in the service 
of the country, but who had no valid 
claim under existing regulations, though 
they had a strong moral claim. The 
Admiralty could only benefit these men 
by scraping together all the money upon 
which they could lay their hands, and 
this was exactly what they had done. 
The savings pointed out by the Com- 
mittee were savings on paper only; but 
the saving shown by the Government 
was a genuine saving, which would be 
effected by inducing men to leave the 
Hospital, where they were kept at great 
expense to the country, and go to their 
homes, where they were more comfort- 
able and were maintained at a much 
smaller expense. That was the key-note 
of the whole scheme of the Government. 
The money they had to spend would be 
spent in the way the men liked best; 
not in keeping up a Hospital at a great 
expense to the country, and with no spe- 
cial benefit to the men themselves. With 
regard to Mr. Lethbridge, whose claim 
for compensation had been mentioned, 
that gentleman, up to 1865, was merely 
paid fees for work done, like any other 
solicitor employed by a private client. 
In 1865 he was appointed a salaried 
officer at £500 a year, but it was spe- 
cially provided at that time that the ap- 
pointment was a personal one, giving 
no claim to compensation or a retiring 
allowance. It was true that Mr. Leth- 
bridge was also appointed controller at a 
salary of £500 a year, but that appoint- 
ment rather weakened than strengthened 
the claim, for the office was uncommonly 
like a sinecure. In proof of this, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) was going to undertake the 
duties without a farthing of additional 
remuneration, while Mr. Bristow, the 
solicitor to the Admiralty, was going to 
undertake the legal duties, the heavy 
part of the work being done, as a rule, 
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by the solicitors in the North. How 
could the Government, under these cir- 
cumstances, be asked to give any com- 
pensation to Mr. Lethbridge? If they 
did, the Government would be the only 
body of persons in the country who 
were not protected by the black and 
white of a written contract? His hon. 
Friend had complained that the audit 
had been proposed to be transferred to 
the Treasury Department. The clause 
authorizing that transfer had been re- 
commended by the Commissioners ; but, 
on consideration, the Treasury had 
dropped that clause. He considered the 
proposed measure, to use the words of 
the hon. Member for Northumberland, 
economical and lenient—economical, be- 
cause it made the money go as far as 
possible; and lenient, because it made 
the money go as far as possible in the 
direction in which the recipients desired 
it to go. He therefore confidently re- 
commended the measure to the favour- 
able consideration of the House. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, having been 
on the Commission in 1859 and 1860 
which considered the subject of Green- 
wich Hospital, and having also been a 
Member of the late Government which 
took this matter into consideration, he 
could not give a silent vote upon it. 
His own opinion was that further in- 
quiry into the matter was necessary, be- 
fore legislation was adopted. The pre- 
sent Bill carried out, but not in the way 
recommended by the Commissioners, cer- 
tain of the principles laid down by them, 
but it was directly in the teeth of the 
recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the late Board of Admiralty. 
The Bill contained many points worthy 
of acceptance, and, if two or three clauses 
were omitted, would be of considerable 
value; but he thought that in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House a measure 
of this special character could not have 
the attention it deserved, whereas in a 
Committee upstairs the whole thing 
might be settled in two days. The 4th 
clause was that— 


**The Admiralty may, under regulations to be 
from time to time made by them, send any non- 
commissioned officers, or men admitted to the 
benefits of Greenwich Hospital to a naval hos- 
pital or infirmary, to be there maintained at the 
expense of Greenwich Hospital.” 


But it was necessary that a great deal 
of room should always be kept in the 
hospitals to meet sudden demands upon 


it. He remembered close upon 500 men 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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being sent to Haslar in one day, and 
great room would be suddenly required 
in the event of an epidemic like scarlet 
fever breaking out among the boys upon 
the training ship, because it would be 
very necessary to isolate such cases. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Greenwich 
Hospital Commission of 1859 and 1860 
there were 1,100 and odd persons who 
had served in the Navy receiving relief 
in workhouses. Those persons would 
now have the right to receive assistance 
from Greenwich Hospital. With refer- 
ence to the 7th clause, he had taken the 
liberty of placing a Notice of Amend- 
ment on the Paper, because he thought 
the proposition that— 

** The Admiralty may from time to time permit 
Greenwich Hospital or any part thereof, with the 
appurtenances, to be occupied and used tempo- 
rarily for the purposes of the naval service or of 
any department of Ller Majesty’s Government, or 
for any public or charitable or other useful pur- 
pose,” 
was going entirely beyond the purposes 
for which the Hospital was founded. 
Under such a clause the First Lord of 
the Admiralty might entertain them ail 
to a fish dinner in the Painted Hall. 
In short, there was no sort of protection 
as to the use to which the Hospital 
might be put. His Amendment, there- 
fore, would insert these words— 

“ For any charitable or benevolent purpose for 
the benefit of persons engaged in seafaring pur- 
suits, or their widows.” 

He should propose that Amendment if 
it should be the decision of the House 
to consider the Bill in a Committee of 
the Whole House; but he thought the 
better course would be to send it to a 
Committee upstairs. He was glad to 
hear that the clause as to audit was to 


| be altered; but he should also be glad 


if the £16,000 of which the Hospital 
had been deprived was to be given back 
to it. The reasons for giving this money 
to the seamen of this country were in- 
disputable. When the First Lord in- 
troduced his Bill, in 1865, he had joined 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman on 
a point which, perhaps, the House would 
not remember. The Bill, contrary to the 
opinion of the Royal Commission, ap- 
Saree a portion of the money taken 

m the Hospital to the payment of 
pensions to officers. That seemed to him 
a wrong appropriation, although it was 
a relief to the country; the pensions 
were well deserved, but they ought not 
to have been paid from the funds of 
Greenwich Hospital. That was entirely 
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different from the misappropriation by 
which the right hon. Gentleman refused 
to pay the Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital his salary. That position had al- 
ways been considered the due reward of 
the most efficient officer in the Navy. 
When Sir James Gordon died the right 
hon. Gentleman selected as Governor a 
most distinguished officer, the second in 
command of the Black Sea Fleet, Sir 
Houston Stewart, but instead of giving 
him £1,000 a year, which the late House 
of Commons voted he should have, he 
ye him a sum of £1,200, but deprived 
Fim of his good service pension and all 
his pay and emoluments, so that he ac- 
y rewarded the distinguished ser- 
vices of this gallant officer with only 
£132 a year. That was not carrying 
out the spirit of generosity in which the 
House had determined that the office of 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital should 
be continued. That was not due and 
just economy. He therefore felt bound, 
as this Bill ratified that unjustifiable 
transaction, to second the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Northum- 
berland (Mr. Liddell) to refer it to a 
Select Committee upstairs. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he rose to support the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
liddell) because the Bill appeared to 
him to be one to confiscate the revenues 
of Greenwich Hospital. He strongly 
disapproved the measure, and would give 
itall the opposition in his power. No 
provision was made for extending the 
schools at Greenwich, nor was there any 
provision made for a girl’s school, which 
was urgently required. The deprivation 
of a retiring pension to the controller he 
thought a very harsh measure. But 
the principles of the Government were 
principles of confiscation. These prin- 
aples pervaded the whole policy of the 
Government. It was most unjust to de- 
prive the Governor of the salary hitherto 
attached to the office, particularly when 
they knew that some of the most distin- 
guished men in the country had filled 
that office. The Government had de- 
graded the naval service by reducing 
the pay of such officers and depriving 
them of their other emoluments. Sir 
Houston Stewart, the distinguished man 
who now filled the office of Governor, 
had been deprived of his salary, and 
Was reduced to a mere nominal salary. 
He (Sir James Elphinstone) had accom- 
panied that eminent man on his appoint- 
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ment to Greenwich Hospital, and his 
inauguration there was more like a 
funeral than the reception to which he 
was entitled. If his hon. Friend had 
moved that the Bill be committed that 
day six months, he should have sup- 
ported him. 

Mr. CHILDERS expressed his hope 
that the House would go into Committee 
on this Bill. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone) had not ventured 
to refer to any of the clauses of the Bill, 
but rather to deliver a formal oration on 
the departed splendour which usually 
surrounded the installation of the Gover- 
nor of Greenwich Hospital. The Act 
of 1865 reduced the numbers from 1,500 
to 400, and at the same time took away 
all the duties, and he could not feel much 
surprise if, under these circumstances, 
the inauguration of the Governor was 
rather a quiet affair. The only other 
remark he had to make was that he stood 
between those who wished to get £15,000 
more from the Exchequer for Green- 
wich, and those who desired to deprive 
the Hospital of £20,000 a year paid by 
the Exchequer, and that he hoped to 
have the assistance of each against the 
other. All the other objections were of 
merest detail ; but, with the permission 
of the House, he would deal with the 
criticisms of his hon. and gallant Friends 
in Committee. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
43: Majority 81. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


ABYSSINIAN WAR. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Sir Stafford Northcote be one 
other Member of the Select Committee 
on the Abyssinian War.” 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the order [21st June] that the Select Committee 
on the Abyssinian War do consist of nineteen 
Members be discharged,” —(Mr. Craufurd,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. Grant Durr, 
Sir Joun Hay, Mr. Seery, Mr. Eastwick, Major 
Ansox, Mr, Curistopner Denison, Mr. Wuits, 
Mr. Howes, Sir Parricx O’Briey, Lord Excno, 
Captain Bzaumont, Mr. Cuarces Turner, Mr. 
Munpvetta, Sir James Expuinstone, Mr. Hots, 
Colonel Bartretor, and Mr. Canptisu, nominated 
other Members of the said Committee :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to 
be the quorum. 


Religious, §c., Societies 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 25th June, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Pustrc Buis—First Reading— 
Judicial Statistics (Scotland) * (151). 

Second Reading — Diplomatic Salaries, d&c.* 
(128). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * (134); Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions (No. 2) * (82-152); Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Act, 1862, Amendment * (124) ; Inam Lands * 
(143). 

Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental * (129) ; Sea Fisheries Act (1868) 
Supplemental * (132 and passed). 


RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, &c., 
SOCIETIES INCORPORATION BILL. 
(The Lord Romilly.) 


(xo. 116.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Re-commitment) 
read. 


Moved that the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 


Lorp ROMILLY said, that he had en- 
deavoured to meet the objections pointed 
out on the second reading of the Bill, 
and he hoped that, in its present shape, 
it would receive the sanction of the 
House. The object of the measure was 
to remedy the expense and inconvenience 
experienced by almost all public institu- 
tions, the property of which was vested 
in trustees, in having to resort to the 
Court of Chancery for the appointment 
of new trustees. These expenses were 
quite unnecessary and bore very heavily 
on the funds of charitable endowments. 
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) He proposed to enable them to become 
| corporations, the effect of which would 
be to vest the property in the institution 
without the expense of transmission, 
thus avoiding all these difficulties, and 
| there were several precedents for this 
|course. By an Act of 1862 industrial and 
| provident societies were created bodies 
corporate, with power to hold lands and 
}to sue and be sued in their corporate 
names; and the Limited Liability Act 
allowed companies, consisting of more 
than nine persons, to become a cor- 
poration, to sue and be sued by their 
corporate name, and also to hold lands 
to a limited extent. The Compulsory 
Church Rates Abolition Act also gave 
power to appoint Church Trustees, 
who were to be a body corporate, but 
were not authorized to hold land. Ap- 
prehensions had been expressed that 
this Bill would interfere with the prin- 
ciple of the statute of mortmain ; but 
he had introduced clauses which en- 
acted that nothing in the Bill should 
be construed to give further powers 
in relation to holding land than the 
law already permitted. He had so 
much respect for his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack that he should 
not proceed with the Bill if he took ob- 
jection to it, but he hoped it would meet 
with his approval. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR regretted 
that he could not concur with his noble 
and learned Friend as to the expedi- 
ency of his Bill. He was quite ready 
to remedy the inconvenience experi- 
enced in the transmission of property 
from trustee to trustee, from the Yiffeulty 
of ascertaining who had been the former 
trustees, and who were their heirs or 
executors, and from the expense some- 
times involved in effecting a transfer; 
but he thought this could have been done 
effectually and simply by enabling trus- 
tees from time to time to register their 
names with some suitable authority— 
the Charity Commissioners or the Re- 
gistrar of Friendly Societies—and to ob- 
tain a stamped certificate of such record. 
Trustees could then be changed when 
required without uncertainty and ex- 
pense. He could not see his way to the 
incorporation of these societies. His 
noble and learned Friend had adduced 
precedents for this course; but the hap- 
hazard legislation which remedied a par- 
ticular grievance, without considering its 
effect ont he general system of law, was 
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much to be deprecated. Moreover, if 
these societies desired incorporation, they 
could already obtain it under the Joint | 
Stock Companies Act. The Bill would | 
enable ephemeral societies, as was al- 
ready done under that Act, to advertise 
themselves as incorporated, thus leading 
unwary persons to suppose that they | 
were of a stable character. He was 
anxious at a fitting opportunity, which | 
he hoped might occur next Session, to 
ing under the consideration of the | 
House the expediency or inexpediency | 
of allowing persons, under the name of | 
charity, to perpetuate the most absurd | 
and preposterous schemes and to tie up 
rty for hundreds of years; while 
ns who did not profess to leave their 
rty for charitable purposes were re- | 
stricted to a life and twenty-one years. If ! 
he were not afraid of wearying their 
Lordships he might give many instances | 
of the absurdities that were done in the | 
name of charity. In a recent case the 
Court of Chancery had recognized as a 
charity the bequest of a man who during 
his lifetime published a number of works, 
which nobody read, which he supposed 





would inculcate certain religious and 
moral doctrines, and who had left £300 
ayear for ever to be paid to a person 


for teaching and promoting his prin- 
ciples, one of the conditions being that 
theperson appointed should be in an un- 
fortunate condition. Other cases equally 
absurd might be instanced, and he should 
besorry to see these absurd and frivolous 
schemes vested with corporate privileges. 
For these reasons he could not support 
his noble and learned Friend’s Bill 

Lorp ROMILLY remarked that the 
evil deprecated by his noble and learned 
Friend already existed under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act. He would not 
press the Bill, but he hoped some good | 
would result from the discussion of the | 
question. 

Lorpv CAIRNS pointed out that there 
was a marked difference under the exist- 
ing Act and the provisions of the Bill. 
The former required, as a condition of 
incorporation, that there should be a cer- 
tain number of shareholders, who be- 
came answerable for a certain sum of 
money, and if they did anything wrong 
the concern was wound up, and they 
were obliged to pay the debts; whereas 
the Bill proposed that a charitable so- 
ciety might become a corporate body in 
the eye of the law, without funds or di- 
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rectors, to be made responsible in case of 
wrong doing. 
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Motion (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock , 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 25th June, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— Serect Committers — Salmon 
Fisheries, nominated. 

Pusuic Brts— Resolution reported — Ordered 
— First Reading — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Loans) * [181]. 

Second Reading—Courts of Justice Salaries and 
Funds * [96]. 

Committee — Metropolitan Poor Act (1867) 
Amendment * [53]—n.P. ; Special Bails * [162] 
—r.p.; Sunday and Ragged Schools (re- 
comm.) *[170]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Imprisonment for Debt (re- 
comm.) [98-179]; Insolvent Debtors and 
Bankruptcy Repeal* [134-180]; Fines and 
Fees Collection (re-comm.) * [171]. 

Considered as amended — Bankruptcy * [169]; 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names * [54]; Park 
Gate Chapel Marriages, &c.* [111]; Finesand 
Fees Collection (re-comm.) * [171]. 

Third Reading— Fines and Fees Collection 
(re-comm.) * [171], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Why the brick 
and terra cotta buildings of the South 
Kensington Museum in Exhibition Road 
are not progressing; and if any ulti- 
mate saving will be effected by this 
stoppage of work ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
it was true that these works had been 
stopped for the last three months ; and 
the simple fact was that it was thought 
necessary, on account of the necessities 
of the Revenue, to reduce the Vote for 
building by £8,500 this year, and it had 
been determined to proceed at present 
only with what required immediate 
completion. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ RETURNS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he can state-how 
ay | so called Friendly Societies exist 
in England; whether they are not 
bound to send to the Barrister at Law, 
appointed to certify the Rules of Savings 
Banks, every year a Statement of the 
Funds of the Society; and, how many 
such Returns were received in 1867 and 
1868 ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the num- 
ber of registered and certified Friendly 
Societies was 24,308 ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber was quite right in supposing that 
by the Friendly Societies Act certified 
and enrolled Societies were bound to 
send to the Registrar every year a state- 
ment of the Funds of the Societies. In 
the year 1867 the forms which were sent 
out for these Returns numbered 23,807, 
but the number of Returns made was 
only 10,678. In 1868 the forms sent 
were 23,174, whilst those sent back were 
only 11,408; so that more than half of 
the Societies did not comply with the 
Act. 


IRELAND—IRISH FISHERIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Why the 
Board of Works have not, in their Re- 
port on the Fisheries of Ireland dated 
18th May last, complied with the 112th 
section of the Act 5 and 6 Vic., c. 106, 
which directs that they should make a 
Report of the receipt and expenditure 
of any sums of money which they should 
receive or expend under the provisions 
of that Act; and, why the Return or- 
dered by the House on the 14th day of 
June, of the sums expended by the 
Board of Works on Fishery Service 
since Ist January, 1864, has not yet 
been furnished ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, it ap- 
_ not to have been the practice 
or the Commissioners to publish the 
account which the hon. Member de- 
sired to see, but why they had not done 
so he (Mr. Ayrton) had not had time 
to ascertain. He presumed that they 


had not thought it necessary to make | 


out aseparate account for that purpose. 
The accounts, however, had been under 
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preparation for some time; but as th 
were not kept so as to bring out the 
exact thing required by the hon. Mem. 
ber, it had been necessary to inquire 
into the matter and prepare the state. 
ment. He hoped that it would be ready 
in a few days. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL, 


(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


[BILL 98.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 22nd June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 5 (Saving of power of com. 
mittal for small debts). 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
to add to the clause words prohibiting 
County Court Judges from sending 
debtors to prison in respect of a sum not 
exceeding 20s. exclusive of costs. He 
found from a Return obtained by the 
hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey), in 1862, that there had been com- 
mittals for twenty days for sums so 
small as7d. Considering that every one 
of those committals cast upon the country 
a charge of 10s., and 1s. per day for the 
maintenance of the prisoner, it was pro- 
per that the House should interfere. - In 
one case a person had actually been sent 
to prison six times in order to recover 7d. 
and he had thus put the country to the 
expense of £9. is attention was di- 
rected to this subject about ten years 
ago by the Governor of Stafford Gaol, 
who sent him a Return of the persons 
committed to that gaol by the County 
Court Judges between April, 1857, and 
April, 1859. They were 1,207 in num- 
ber, and their maintenance cost the 
county 7s. per week for each prisoner, 
amounting in the aggregate to £1,412. 
Of these 1,207 prisoners fifty were com- 
mitted for debts under 10s., 255 for 
debts under £1, and 326 for debts under 
£2. He might add that 140 of them 
had been committed at the instance of a 
tallyman, of which number twenty-five 
owed less than 10s., fifty-nine less than 
£1, forty-four less than £2, and twelve 
less than £3. The cost to the county in 
respect to these 140 prisoners was £136; 
and the same tallyman, he might remark, 
had got sixty-three County Court debtors 
committed to gaol in Worcestershire in 
the course of the same two years. It was 
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test against men being imprisoned for 
such small sums as 20s., and he should 
like to see the amount fixed at £5, or 
£12, as in Scotland. 

Mr. M’CLEAN said, he would give 
his strongest support to the Amendment. 
It was a disgrace and ascandal that the 
rate-payers should be obliged to main- 
tain these small debtors in prison for 
such trumpery sums. The whole ques- 
tion of imprisonment required to be con- 
sidered on its merits. The great argu- 
ment against its abolition was that it 
would put a stop to credit, and mate- 
rially interfere with trade, but, as a 
manufacturer, he wished it would. Anv 
honest man could get credit in a legi- 
timate manner at any time, and it 
would be a great advantage to work- 
ing men if the means for obtaining 
credit could be limited. The working 
men were inveigled into debt in order 

Amendment proposed, that the shopkeepers might have a hold 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words|on them for the continuance of their 
“Provided always, ‘That the jurisdiction by this/eustom. To curtail credit by abolishing 
seotion given shali not be exercised in respect of imprisonment for debt would be a great 
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monstrous that such a power should exist, 
and it was obviously unfair to throw 
upon the rate-payers the expense of 
maintaining prisoners of this class. It 
might, perhaps, be urged that working 
men themselves were in favour of im- 

isonment for very small debts; but if 
this were so they must surely have some 
ulterior object in view, and, indeed, he 
had been informed that the power of 
imprisonment for small debts aided very 
materially in supporting strikes, by en- 

ing the trader to give credit with 
safety. By the old law a creditor, if he 
imprisoned a man, had to pay the cost 
of his maintenance. In Scotland there 
could be no imprisonment for a debt 
under £12; and in France one native 
could not imprison another for less than 
300f., though he might imprison a fo- 
reigner for 150f. 





asum not exceeding twenty shillings, exclusive of 
costs.” —( Mr. M' Mahon.) 


Mz. NORWOOD said, he did not! 
think that any consideration of strikes 
should influence the Committee in the 
discussion of this question. To adopt 
the Amendment would be to depart from 
a principle to which the House had 
already given its assent, when it decided 
that there should be no limit to the 
amount of the debt for which a man 
night render himself liable to imprison- 
ment. Besides, if imprisonment for 
debts below 20s. were altogether abo- 
lished, the County Courts would no 


advantage to the working classes. 

Sir" HENRY HOARE said, he thought 
the Bill should be called, not a Bill 
for the Abolition of Imprisonment for 
Debt, but a Bill for the Extension of 
Imprisonment for Debt. Retaining the 
power of imprisonment in the County 
Courts for debts under £50 the Bill be- 
came a Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against the working classes. He should 
certainly support the Amendment, be- 
cause it seemed to him to contain at 
least the germ of justice to those classes. 
The mechanic with a good character 
would always be able to obtain legiti- 








longer be the Poor Man’s Court; as| mate credit; and it would be an advan- 
they had been so repeatedly called.(tage if credit were refused to the man 
Something was to be said on the ground | whose character was not good. It often 
of morals against a proposal which prac- | happened that the honest artizan was 
tically meant that a person might swin- {drawn into debt by the imprudence 
de with impunity up to 20s. If a man | of his wife. He would not send to 
could pay and would not, he ought to be | prison the man whose wife or daughter 
made to pay whether the sum was £5 | had obtained credit in his name. He 
or 5d. | thought the exemption should extend to 
Mr. RODEN said, as an extensive | £5. 
gta of labour, he entirely agreed; Mr. COLLINS said, he had always 
with the Amendment, believing that its | objected to exceptional legislation, and 
operation would not be likely to curtail | he thought that, as richer debtors had 
the credit of the working classes; that the | been subjected to the risk of imprison- 
honest man would always be able to get ment in these cases, the poor should be 
credit, and that the facility of obtaining | equally liable. No doubt the charge 
credit was frequently a disadvantage | upon the rate-payers was something; but 
rather than a gain to the poor. He felt | the case was the same as if a person 
it, at all events, to be his duty to pro- | was prosecuted for petty larceny. Such 
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prosecutions were instituted for the pro- 
tection of the public at large, and it was 
equally for the public benefit that if 
debtors refused to pay, having the means 
to pay, they should suffer punishment. 
He must remind hon. Members that, 
under the clause, the Judge could not 
imprison unless satisfied that the debtor 
had the means, and fraudulently refused 
to pay the debt. 
ne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Committee had already decided in 
favour of retaining imprisonment for 
debt in the single case of a man being 
able to pay and contumaciously refusing 
to pay, and he regretted to hear from 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Hoare) 
statements which showed that he was 
not acquainted with this Bill or with 
the subject. So far from this being a 
* Bill of Pains and Penalties against the 
working classes, it actually limited the 
wer of imprisonment which now ex- 
isted, under certain circumstances, in the 
County Courts, and the same limitation 
would apply tothe Superior Courts. He 
did not think the hon. Baronet was pre- 
sent when he explained this point. He 
should be glad, if he could do so, to 
abolish even this power of imprisonment, 
but public opinion was not ripe for such 
a measure. The sole question, however, 
now before the Committee was whether 
the rule already adopted should apply 
to small debts, and whether a hard and 
fast line should be drawn at £1. He 
submitted that no such distinction should 
be drawn, and that the same principle 
applied whether the debt was 19s. or 
£1 1s. He must, therefore, oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that having 
had communications with some of the 
leaders of the working classes here, he 
could say that they were not in favour 
of retaining this power of imprisonment. 
In its present form the Bill was a retro- 
grade one. In Scotland there was no 
imprisonment for debts under £12; and 
the plea here that the imprisonment was 
not for debt but for contempt of Court 
was a transparent fiction, because it was 
impossible for County Court Judges, 
with the immense amount of work de- 
volving on them, to inquire so minutely 
into cases as was necessary for a just de- 
cision. He would suggest that debtors 
under £2 should be exempted from 
imprisonment. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he also 
Mr. Collins 





regretted the retrograde step which had 
been taken in this matter, because the 
fact was that rate-payers were reall 
called on to pay in the support of these 
prisoners for the enforcement of a pri. 
vate contract. He asked the Attorne 
General most earnestly to consider the 
question. It seemed to be a hardship on 
the rate-payers that they should be called 
on to pay for the support of debtors in 
prison, because the creditors allowed 
them to get into debt for such smal] 
amounts. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
would beg to remind the Committee that 
no debtor could suffer under the clause 
except by the sentence of a Judge, 
Among the County Court Judges were 
to be found men of great ability and, 
it is fair to presume, of great humanity 
also. The County Court Judge con- 
nected with the Greenwich district, with 
whom he had conversed on this subject 
of imprisonment, considered that great 
injury would result to public morality 
unless some power was left in the hands 
of the County Court Judges to punish 
the men who were able to pay their 
debts, but who would not. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he should be 
glad to put an end to imprisonment for 
debt at once and forever. It belonged 
to the dark ages. He did not, in the 
slightest degree, believe that the working 
men wished imprisonment for debt to 
be continued, in order that they might 
be able to get their small wants sup- 
plied. Credit depended more on cha- 
racter than on any power in the creditor 
of imprisoning his debtor, and most 
dealers were shrewd enough to know 
whom to trust amongst working men. 
He thought that the system of imprison- 
ment was bad, because it fostered a 
false and pernicious system of credit— 
particularly at the West-end— credit 
which would never be given but for the 
existence of this power. He believed 
that there were a number of lawyers, 
not of the most respectable class, who 
got their living entirely by collecting 
debts which never ought to have been 
contracted. A tailor in a large way of 
business had some time since refused to 
sign a Petition against the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, because he said 
it was high time something should be 
done to put an end to the present system 
of unsound credit. It had been justly 
said that a County Court Judge was not 
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the best man to judge of a debtor’s 
ability to pay; and, at all events, before 
he made an order of imprisonment, he 
should be satisfied that it was in the 
er of the debtor to discharge the 
eb He believed, however, that the 
people were not quite prepared for the 
entire abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, and therefore he thought the next 
best thing would be to support the pro- 
ition of the Attorney General, and he 
oped his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon) 
would not divide the House against it. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, there was 
some force in the argument that the 
rate-payers would have to bear the ex- 
pense of enforcing small contracts. 

Mr. RICHARDS said, that while 
the Amendment would not prevent de- 
cent men from getting legitimate credit, 
it would put a stop to the practice of 
giving undue credit to improvident work- 
men. He knew that the bulk of the 
convictions in Staffordshire were ob- 
tained by packmen against poor men, 
who suffered with their families from a 
system of reckless credit. A man in 
his own employ was summoned for a 
debt of 4s. contracted by his wife. To 
avoid losing 5s. wages he did not ap- 
pear, and the result was that he was 
sent to prison, and he and his family 
lost many pounds which he would have 
earned. He hoped the Committee would 
adopt the Amendment. 

r. WEST said, that in consideration 
of the fact that general opinion was pro- 

ssing in favour of total abolition of 
imprisonment for small debts, he thought 
it would be inexpedient to press the 
Amendment to a division. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should sup- 
portthe Amendment ; because he objected 
to the whole system of imprisonment for 
debt ; and he feared the Judge would be 
unable to ascertain with certainty whe- 
ther a man could or could not pay. Ifa 
small debtor had property, let it be 
seized; but to threaten him with im- 

risonment was most unwise, because if 

e paid to the order of the Court he 
would most likely do so by getting credit 
elsewhere, and thus let another trades- 
man in for it. He skould like to know 
what became of all the orders that were 
issued. He believed that in most cases 
the result was that the parish had to 
keep the man’s wife and family. 

Me. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
his experience as president of a Small 
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who, he 
;}to secure the end he had in view, and 





Debts Court was that three-fourths of 
the orders for payment, on pain of im- 
prisonment, produced the money before 
the Court rose. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he desired to 
withdraw the Amendment, in deference 
to the opinion of the Attorney General, 

Salheod, was working diligently 


who, in due time, would doubtless take 
the initiative in the matter. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 29; 
Noes 177: Majority 148. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 6 to 11 inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause (D) 12 (Penaltyon fraudulently 
obtaining credit, &c). 

Mr. Serseant SIMON objected to 
the clause as going beyond the scope of 
the Bill, and creating a new class of 
criminal offences incidentally in a mea- 
sure which did not propose to deal with 
the Criminal Law generally. He parti- 
cularly objected to sub-section 2 of the 
clause, which subjects any person to a 
penalty ‘“‘If he has wilfully contracted 
any debt or liability without having had 
at the time a reasonable expectation of 
being able to discharge the same.” Any 
thoughtless, but—it may still be—re- 
spectable young man who got in debt 
might, he contended, under such a pro- 
vision as that, be arraigned before a ma- 
gistrate at any moment on a criminal 
charge. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he proposed that sub-section 2 should 
be struck out. He did not concur, how- 
ever, with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Serjeant Simon) on the dis- 
tinction which he sought to establish 
between bankrupts and those who were 
not bankrupts, so far as the fraudulent 
contraction of debt were concerned. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BAINES said, he wished to put 
a stop to the system of ‘‘kite-flying”’ by 
means of accommodation bills, which 
did not represent real transactions, and 
which had been strongly reprobated 
from the Bench. Thirty-two Chambers 
of Commerce in February unanimously 
resolved that any measure dealing with 
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the relations between debtor and cre-| Clause 13 amended and agreed to, 


ditor ought to provide for the punish- 

ment of persons putting bills of this | ;; nn task eta a for prosecu- 
kind into circulation. He did not wish D 
to put a stop to any bond fide transac-| Mn. MORLEY moved in page 7, line 
tions, but simply to check the practice— | 3, to leave out “the Court may” and 
he was sorry to say, a growing one—of | Insert— 

drawing and accepting bills which were| “Or where the Court is satisfied upon the re. 


ss presentation of any creditor or inspector that 
really fictitious and fraudulent. He, there is ground to believe that the bankrupt hes 


therefore, proposed in clause 12, after|).o, guilty of any offence under thi 

line 31, to insert the following sub- Court shall, if it penn to the Court ing tine 

section :— is a reasonable probability that the bankrupt may 
“If he has, within four months before his | be convicted.” 

bankruptey, put into circulation and used the pro- { The object of this proposal was to ensure 

ceeds of bills drawn or accepted by him, for which | the certainty of prosecution, instead of 

full value has not been received, and whieh bills, | }oaving it to the discretion of the Court; 

in the opinion of the jury, are fictitious or ac- for 3 Sere, 

eommodation bills.” or it had been found that that discre- 

tion was sometimes used to the disad- 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, vantage of the creditors. 

that the same proposition had already| THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 

been made by the hon. Member for Hull | he had no objection to adopt the Amend- 

(Mr. Norwood), and the Committee de- | ment. 

cided that they would not entertain it. 

He maintained that a great number of Amenianent agret to. P 

accommodation bills were perfectly ge-| Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he had 

nuine ; and if credit was obtained under | given notice of an Amendment which he 

false pretences by accommodation bills, | thought would meet the circumstances 

or any other means, that case was pro- | of the case far better than Clauses 14 and 

vided for in another part of the Bill. | 15, by providing that— 

He could not agree to the Amendment. “ Where it shall appear to the trustee in any 
Mr. G. GREGORY said, that they | bankruptcy that a bankrupt has been guilty of any 


were now dealing with a Bill for the | offence under this Act, the trustee shall report 
sys 2 the same to the court having jurisdiction in the 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt,and | bankruptcy, and if it shall appear to the satisfac- 


not for an extension of the Criminal Law, | tion of the court, or if in the course of any pro- 
and he thought they had gone quite far | ceedings in any bankruptcy it shall at any time 
enough in that direction. appear to the satisfaction of the court that, the 


Mr. HENLEY said, that, considering | b@"krupt has been guilty of any offence under 
the authority from which the Amend- this Act, and that there is a reasonable proba- 

y ° ° : bility of procuring a conviction for the same, the 
ment proceeded, it was a curious illus- | court shall order the registrar of such court to 
tration of the morality of the present | prosecute the bankrupt for such offence, and the 
day, of the way in which success or | registrar shall, upon such order being made be 


failure was now looked on as creating bound to prosecute the bankrupt accordingly at 
the next assizes for the county or place within 


right or wrong. If the issue of an ac-} which the jurisdiction of the C holly or i 
commodation bill was dishonest, why ome psa ty on, if in the oe sam district, in the 
should they not declare it so absolutely ? | Central Criminal Court.” 
But, according to the Amendment of the | He thought it much better that where a 
hon. Member for Leeds, it was only a prosecution was instituted it should be 
crime pe SO geal in the | conducted by the Registrar of the Court, 
case of a bankrupt. — who would supply the place of a public 
Mr. BARNETT said, that many doubt- | prosecutor, es ol than by the trustee 
ful transactions were carried on that) or any of the creditors. 
were not discovered; but, if those - Tut CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
gaged in them could not be subjected | and learned Member might now state 
to punishment, it was desirable, at all | his reasons for proposing the clause, but 


events, that there should be some means | jt could only be brought up after the 








by which the reprobation of society | other clauses of the Bill had been gone 

might be expressed with respect to such through. 
individuals. Mr. SerseantTSIMON said, he thought 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. his clause preferable > but if the Attorney 
General was of a different opinion, and 


Clause agreed fo. 


Mr. Baines 
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thought the Amendment of the hon. 

Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley) on the 
vious clause was sufficient, he would, 

of course, give way. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 

Bill. 

Clauses 16 and 17 agreed to. 

Clause 18 (Quarter Sessions to have 
jurisdiction in respect of offences under 
Act). 

Me. WEST said, the proposition con- 
tained in that section was one of a 
somewhat novel and startling character. 
Courts of Quarter Sessions had never 
had jurisdiction in Bankruptcy cases, and 
he was afraid they would not be compe- 
tent to deal satisfactorily with protracted, 
difficult, and complicated questions, such 
as would be brought before them under 
the Bill. He believed, moreover, that 
Chairmen of Courts of Quarter Sessions 
generally would be extremely unwilling 
to have those new functions imposed on 
them. 

Mr. Auperman SALOMONS said, he 
concurred in thinking that, as these 
cases were often of a very complicated 
nature, it would be most inconvenient 
that they should be tried before Chair- 
men of Courts of Quarter Sessions. He 


hoped that the Attorney General would 
see fif to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped that 
the Attorney General would see fit to 
keep the clause in the Bill, a course 
which, on consideration, would seem 


reasonable. He hoped that all these 
cases would go before a magistrate in 
the first instance. Those cases which 
were at all complicated ought to go to 
the Assizes and the Superior Courts ; 
but there were many of them of a simple 
and, it might be, a very fraudulent 
nature, such, for example, as the burn- 
ing of books. Many of the persons ac- 
cused of those misdemeanours might be 
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and, moreover, he hoped by that Bill 
to get rid of nine out of ten of the 
| puzzling legal perplexities connected with 
the present B tey Law. Again, 
Courts of Quarter Soren now tried 
cases of obtaining money and goods on 
false pretences ; and why could they not 
equally well try cases of obtaining credit 
upon false pretences? He was surprised 
to hear an objection taken which implied 
a reflection upon the Chairmen of those 
Courts. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he should 
support the clause. The absence of a 
‘‘bar” from those Courts was not, as 
some legal Gentlemen supposed, neces- 
sarily a disadvantage. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 19 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 
Then several new clauses added. 
House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Zwesday next, at Two of 
the clock, and to be printed. [Bill 179.] 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in calling attention 
to the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of 
women and children employed in agri- 
culture, said, that this Commission had 
been described as one of the most im- 
portant ever issued by Her Majesty, and 
he was certain that no similar investiga- 
tion had ever been carried on by a more 





able body of Assistant Commissioners. 


very humble people, wholly unable to | The Commission would not complete its 
get bail, in which event they might have | labours before the end of the present 
to lie in prison seven or eight months | Session, but enough had been done, and 


_ before they were tried, if, as might hap- 
pen, there were no winter Assizes. For 
that reason the jurisdiction given in the 
clause should exist. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the grounds put forward by 


a sufficient number of counties had been 
examined, to enable hon. Members to 
form some accurate conclusions as to the 
general condition of agricultural labour- 
ers throughout the country. In the first 
place, their education generally was most 


his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. | unsatisfactory; secondly, their wages 
Henley) were quite conclusive in favour | were most inadequate; and, thirdly, 
of that clause, which would conduce | their cottages were often in the most 
both to the speedy and the economical | miserable condition. The two latter 
administration of justice. Not one in| conclusions were matters as to which it 
fifty of these cases would be complicated ; | Was hardly possible by direct Parlia- 

U 
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mentary interference or control to im- 
prove the condition of the labouring 
classes; but the House could exercise 
a most important indirect influence upon 
the condition of the labouring classes, 
by improving the education which they 
received, for it had been conclusively 
shown that improved education invari- 
ably led to higher wages. Mr. Henley, 
one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
speaking of North Northumberland, said 
that. although some of the cottages of 
the present time were not so good as 
they ought to be, yet the landlords were 
beginning to discover that it was as ne- 
cessary to have good cottages upon the 
farms as to have good farm buildings, 
because the labourers would not engage 
themselves where the cottages were bad. 
The result of the better education of the 
labourers would be that good cottages 
would be provided. Another Assistant 
Commissioner, the Rev. Mr. Fraser, 
speaking of the wants of the country as 
regarded education, said that the draw- 
backs to education consisted of a defi- 
ciency in the supply of schools, the early 
withdrawal of the children from schools, 
and their irregular attendance; and that 
the last two were more powerful causes 
of ignorance than the first. He felt 
bound to admit that there was no great 
or general deficiency in the supply of 
schools for the rural districts, and that 
this was, in a great measure, owing to 
the extraordinary exertions and wonder- 
ful self-sacrifice of the clergy of the 
Church of England. Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Stanhope, and the other Assistant Com- 
missioners, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment schools were not sufficient to secure 
the education of the -rural districts if 
there existed so active a demand for 
juvenile labour as to cause the early 
withdrawal of the children. In Spalding 
there were two most excellent schools, 
and yet the labourers who were living 
within a mile of the schools were grow- 
ing up in a state of the greatest ignor- 
ance, because the children were taken 
away from school at the early age of 
seven or eight. If those evils were 
likely to cure themselves, he would say 
‘* Wait,” because he looked upon legis- 
lative interference as of itself an evil. 
He would prefer to see the people of 
this country educate themselves by their 
own efforts, and without any intervention 
on the part of the State. If, however, 
the demand for juvenile labour were in- 
creasing, and children continued to be 
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withdrawn from school at these 

ages, a remedy must be applied, and 
none had been suggested except some 
kind of legislative interference. Wag 
the evil increasing or diminishing ? Mr, 
Stanhope said he had been informed 
that the evil of an early withdrawal 
from school was increasing. Twenty 
years ago it was common for children to 
remain at school until they were eleven 
or twelve years old, but now children in 
the same districts were taken away at 
the early age of eight. He had found 
as the result of his inquiries that the 
old men often read better than the young 
men, and when he asked an old man 
the reason he was told that twenty, thirty, 
or forty years ago, there was more sur- 
plus labour in the rural districts and less 
demand for juvenile labour, and the 
consequence was that boys were sent to 
school to be out of the way. It might 
be said that compulsory education was 
anti-English, but the time for this plea 
had passed by. The great Conservative 
party, by an Act which did them signal 
and permanent honour, for ever de- 
stroyed that plea twenty years ago. They 
imposed compulsory education upon the 
manufacturers, and they must not be 
surprised if when, instead of the evils 
which had been predicted, infinite good 
had resulted from this legislation, the 
manufacturers in their turn said—‘‘ We 
will do our best to confer upon your in- 
dustry the good you have conferred upon 
ours, and we will impose compulsory 
education upon the agricultural industry 
of the country.” The late Government 
extended the Factory Acts to every 
branch of industry except agriculture. 
The law as to manufacturing industry 
was that no child should be employed 
until it was eight years old, and that 
between eight and thirteen no child 
should be employed unless it attended 
school for so many hours of the day. 
The question then arose, what was the 
best form that legislative interference, if 
it were inevitable, could assume. Com- 
pulsory education had been applied in 
two different forms. The general rule 
was that no child under thirteen should 
be employed, unless it attended school, 
for thirteen hours in the week. That 
was called the half-time system ; but, 
in printworks, there was an excep- 
tion, because the children employed in 
those works must attend school for so 
many.hours in the year. The system he 
referred to was known as the so-many- 
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hours-a-year system. No one could deny 
that, with many deficiencies, the half- 
time system had been a great and an 
extraordinary success ; and, on the other 
hand, no one could deny that the educa- 
tional clauses of the Printworks Act had 
been a complete and a disastrous failure. 
All the School Inspectors who had in- 
vestigated the subject pronounced against 
the educational provisions of the Print- 
works Act. Mr. Horner, a man of ex- 
perience and authority, said that they 
were a delusion and a sham; a Select 
Committee of the House had unani- 
mously pronounced against them; and 
so defective had they proved to be that 
the Government had already issued a 
Commission to inquire into the subject. 
The conclusion was thus arrived at, that, 
while the half-time system had been a 
great success, the Printworks Act had 
been a great failure. The reason was 
not difficult to understand; for it had 
been proved that a child who was at 
school half his time and at work the 
other half worked better and learnt 
better than one who was at work his 
whole time or at school his whole time. 
If you simply enforced the condition of 
attending school so many times a year, 
the school attendance might be crammed 
into three months, and the child might 
be at work for nine months, during 
which time he would forget all he had 
learnt during the three months. The 
Assistant Commissioners pointed out the 
great difficulty of applying the half-time 
system, or any modification of it, to 
agriculture. He would ask the House to 
consider whether there were not greater 
disadvantages associated with any other 
possible scheme? It was impossible to 
impose legislative interference upon any 
branch of industry without occasioning 
some temporary disturbance of it, and 
no scheme could be devised that would 
not involve some trouble to the farmer, 
and some apparent hardship to the la- 
bourer. The question was, whether 
these inconveniences would not be a 
hundred times compensated for by the 
advantages that would ensue? The Com- 
missioners seem to think that if it was 
forbidden to employ a child in agricul- 
ture until he had attained the age of ten, 
@ sufficient amount of education might 
by that time have been acquired; but 
he differed from that conclusion, because 
the slender education acquired at that 
age would soon pass away. If a law 
were passed to say that no child under 
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ten should be employed in agriculture, 
what security was there that it would be 
sent to school? Hitherto we had not 
adopted the principle of exercising any 
interference with regard to those who 
were not at work ; our interference had 
been confined solely to those who were 
at work ; and, unless we had some secu- 
rity that a child, who was forbidden to 
be at work in agriculture until he was 
ten years of age, was at school, instead 
of conferring a benefit upon such a 
child by the prohibition, we should in- 
flict upon it a great injury. Again, 
what guarantee was there that such a 
child would not be sent to work in some 
other industry to which the same re- 
striction did not apply? We did not 
look after that class of children which 
was neither at school nor at work. Pro- 
hibition would be a very good thing if 
it were applied to every industry in the 
country. They were promised next year 
an excellent system of education, and he 
should like to see a general enactment, 
applying to every branch of industry, 
that no child should go to work until he 
was ten, and that between the ages of 
ten and thirteen a certain amount of 
school attendance should be enforced. 
He would also insist upon a reversal of 
our present extraordinary policy, for we 
said to thrifty people—‘‘If you send a 
boy to work until he is fifteen, we will 
enforce certain vigorous restrictions, and 
you shall be compelled to send him to 
school ;” while, if parents were so de- 
graded and debased as neither to send 
him to school nor to work, we gave them 
perfect immunity and left them to do as 
they liked. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that our industrial legislation 
should, as far as possible, be uniform, 
for if we had different sets of restrictions 
applying to different industries, parents 
would put their children to those in which 
the restrictions were the least onerous. 
The effect would be to disturb the na- 
tural flow of labour, and possibly to in- 
flict a grave and serious injury upon the 
country. The prohibition of field labour 
to those under ten, and the enforcing of 
a certain amount of school attendance 
between ten and thirteen, would be a 
great improvement on the present sys- 
tem; but Lord Shaftesbury’s remedy— 
the exaction of a certain number of 
hours of school attendance in a year— 
was a plan open to the objection that it 
was analogous to that embodied in the 
educational provisions of the Printworks 
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Act, which had been unanimously con-, work satisfactorily and bring out re- 
demned. The noble Lord. the Member! markable results. What were the diffi- 
for the West Riding (Lord Frederick) culties in the way of its adoption? It 
Cavendish), who would second the Mo-| was urged that it would greatly limit 
tion, would suggest a plan somewhat} the number of children employed in 
different—namely, that we should re-} agriculture, and thus produce a scarcity 
quire so many continuous weeks’ attend-| of labour. That apprehended scarcity 
ance during the year. That seemed to| of labour was, he thought, more ima- 
him to be a matter of greater import-| ginary, than real; and by making some 
ance than a certain number of hours’) slight change in the management of his 
attendance; and this appeared to be the} farm, the farmer might easily overcome 
best plan that could be adopted, if it | that difficulty. The utmost evil that 
was found that any modification of} could occur would be that he would have 
the half-time system was impractic-| to employ occasionally a lad of fifteen or 
able. Was it practicable? The best | sixteen, where he used to employ a boy 
modification which he had heard sug-| of ten or eleven more frequently. But 
gested was that which was known as/|the most formidable difficulty of all in 
the alternate day system; and we had, regard to legislative interference with 
most valuable practicable experience to} agricultural labourers was their poverty. 
guide us. It had been tried for some; That difficulty —_— with very un- 
years by Mr. Paget, of Nottingham, | equal force to different parts of the 
under what had been described as ex-| country, for in no branch of industry 
ceptional circumstances, in which, how- | was there so much variation in wages as 
ever, he could discover nothing that was | in agriculture. In Wiltshire or Dorset- 
exceptional; and Mr. Stanhope, one of| shire the agricultural labourer earned 
the Assistant Commissioners, who had | 9s. or 10s. a week, and in Lancashire, 
carefully investigated the results, had| Yorkshire, or Northumberland, 16s. or 
arrived at the conclusion that they were| 17s. The difference in the rate of wages 
eminently satisfactory. That gentleman | in those counties was not accidental, but 
distinctly stated that children who were | permanent. Wages, especially in the 
at school and at work on alternate days | worst-paid agricultural districts, were 
were better fitted, from their increased | not controlled by the general demand 
intelligence, for agricultural operations | and supply of the labour market, but by 
than those who had been continually at| the peculiar circumstances of the imme- 
work or continually at school. Alternate | diate locality. In Northumberland they 
work and school seemed to relieve each | could introduce the half-time system to- 
other and; as far as Mr. Stanhope could | morrow into many parts of that county 
discover, children who were educated | without causing any hardship to the la- 
upon this alternate day system when | bourers, many of whom never thought of 
they left school at thirteen were quite as letting their children go to work till th 
forward as children who had been at} were eleven or twelve years old. Ind 
school continuously. Mr. Stanhope had | as Mr. Henley remarked, a great zeal for 
received twenty letters from employers| education existed there among the pea- 
who had taken these alternate day chil-| santry, who would probably welcome 
dren, and, without a single exception, legislative interference. But let him 
they gave them the highest character, | take, on the other hand, the extreme 
and spoke in the strongest possible | case of the poorest labourer in Dorset- 
terms of the advantages of the system. shire or Wiltshire, and consider how 
He further said that the education had | legislative interference would affect him. 
been sufficiently good to be retained—| The loss even to him would not be so 
that he had seen as many as twenty} great as at first sight it appeared. 
letters written by persons who had taken they placed restrictions on juvenile la- 
advantage of this system of education bour they diminished its supply and in- 
for a limited period when they were| creased its price. In the worst-paid 
under ten years of age, and that it was | counties of England wages always were 
— to see better or more admir-| What Mr. Ricardo called “ minimum ” 
ably-written letters among persons of | Wages, or the lowest amount on which it 





the same class. Having therefore that | W@s possible for a man to live. The wages 
practical experience to guide them, they | in those counties fluctuated with the price 
were entitled to say that the alternate day | Of wheat. Two years ago the wages paid 
system, if it could be applied, would|in Wiltshire rose to 11s. a week be- 
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cause wheat was dear. In the following , experience in the Lothians, in Northum- 
ear, in consequence of a bountiful | berland, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, an 
Scvest, the wages were reduced to the intelligent labourer caused both labour 
old standard of 9s. or 10s.a week. Now, | and capital to work with greater effi- 
the circumstances of a fine harvest | ciency ; then more wealth was produced 
ought not, according to the accepted | by the application of the same amount 
principles of political economy, to make | of human toil; and the result was that 
one iota of difference in the standard of liabee was not only more wages for the 
es. But what was the case on the /labourer, but a larger surplus to be dis- 
en referred to? The farmers of | tributed in profits to the farmer and in 
Wiltshire talked over the subject in the | rent to the landlord. Again, if they 
market. They said that last year their once educated the labourer many pro- 
labourers received 11s. wages because | blems that now sorely perplexed them 
the loaf was dear; the loaf was now re- /would rapidly solve themselves. The 
duced in price, and, consequently their |Government was often appealed to for 
labourers could afford to do with less | assistance towards emigration ; but if 
The labourers accepted that re- | the labourer had sufficient intelligence 

duction because, being too ignorant to |\to understand what were the advantages 
migrate to districts where wages were held out to him in other lands he would 
o they — ge “ogee: bo roe — emigrate : = own eae 
emselves. ow what wo e as to pauperism, if they wished really to 
place if Parliament placed some restric- | diminish it, they should strike a blow at 
tions upon the labour of children? It | the causes which produced it. So long 
would appear that the withdrawal of as we had an ignorant people we could 
these children from the labour market | not expect them to prepare against the 
would a — of > a ween if he (il + oo as to drunken- 
earnings of these ¢ en. ut the | ness, if he (Mr. Fawcett) were an agri- 
farmers, according to their own system | cultural labourer without any education, 
of calculation in Wiltshire and Dorset- | he thought he should be anxious to go to 
shire, would know well that the labourers | a public-house to pass away his time in 
with large families could no longer live |the evening. Some persons who were 


upon that minimum on which heretofore | anxious to diminish if they could not 
it was possible for them to sustain life, put an end to the vice of drunkenness, 
and the result would be that they would ee see to do so by a change in the 


be compelled to increase their wages. | licensing system, or by some other legis- 
The labourers, therefore, would not suffer | lation of that sort. He believed that 
any considerable loss from the absence | any material device would be ineffectual 
of the usual earnings of their children. | for that object ; but if they educated the 
If hon. Gentlemen visited the rural dis- | agricultural labourers they would en- 
tricts of South Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, | courage self-respect, make them thrifty, 
or some of the eastern counties during | and diminish drunkenness. The House 
the winter, he believed they would come | had it on the most excellent testimony 
to the conclusion that, legislate as they | that in Northumberland, where the la- 
would, it would be impossible to make | bourers were educated, drunkenness was 
the condition of the labourers worse than | almost unknown. The education of the 
it was. The result, then, of their legis- | agricultural labourers again would lead 
lative interference, if it did cause a loss'to the establishment of co-operative 
to the labourer, might, he admitted, be | stores for the benefit of that class, and 
to cause a temporary rise of agricultural | to other improvements in their economic 
wages; and it was said that would im- | system. The great defect in that economic 
pose some burden on the farmer. But | system was that the poor agriculturist 
would not the farmer receive his recom- | was every year becoming more divorced 
pense for that? The question of the | from the soil—becoming more of a mere 
education of the labourer, simply con-|labourer. In former times every la- 
sidered financially, was far more a far-| bourer felt that, by steady industry, he 
mer’s and a landlord’s question than a | might some day become an independent 
labourer’s one. Agriculture was be- | yeoman; but all this had been changed 
coming every year more and more a/| since the system of consolidating small 
skilled industry, and it was a great loss | farms and inclosing the waste lands of 
to the farmer to have unintelligent la- the country had come into ee 
bourers to deal with. As was shown by | Now the poor man had scarcely a spot 
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of ground for a cow or a pig, and his |hoped that the Government would not 
child had to play on the highway. But | plead, as a reason for delay, the appoint. 
if the means of education were brought | ment of the Commission into the state 
within the labourer’s reach he might of Agriculture in Scotland. The Report 
hope by some sort of industrial co-part- of the English Commission would be 
nership, or by co-operative farming, to | ready at the end of the Session, and he 
be brought into closer and more profit- | was certain that it would contain ample 
able relations with the soil; and his materials on which to found satisfactory 
energies being stimulated and his facul- legislation. This question, which had 
ties developed, English agriculture would | been so long neglected, required bold 
then experience a degree of prosperity it statesmanship, courage, and wisdom. Let 
had never yet known. In reviewing the them never cease in their efforts till they 
past the conclusion was inevitable that | had secured for every person in this 
we could not trust to material agencies | country the great advantage of possessi 

to permanently raise the condition of the at least the rudiments of knowledge; © 
agricultural class. The new Poor Law |let them never forget that elementary 
had been over and over again amended, | education ought to be regarded as the 
but it remained as much a perplexity | birthright of every one born in a free 
and puzzle to statesmen as ever. The and civilized country. The hon. Mem- 
Corn Laws had been repealed ; but, after | ber concluded by moving his Resolution. 
twenty years’ experience, the predictions | Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
of Free Traders aboutithe beneficent effect | in seconding the Motion, said, he was 
that would be produced upon the la- | sure he had the concurrence of his agri- 
bourer had proved as ill-founded as the | cultural constituents in supporting his 
gloomy forebodings of the Protectionists. | hon. Friend, because he had taken their 
Charity had been bestowed in abundance, | opinion on this subject in speeches made 
but they had discovered that such extra- | by him before the last General Election, 
neous aid tended rather to degrade than |and had ascertained what were their 
toraise. Even the wonderful awakening | wishes in respect of education. He also 
of Christian zeal that this generation | had an opportunity of judging of the 
had witnessed had failed in the main to | effect of the Factory Acts. When the 
assist the agricultural labourer. Good | statue of Richard Oastler was being in- 
seed had been cast on a stony, unpre- | augurated at Bradford, under the presi- 
pared soil. It was high time, therefore, | dency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, thou- 
to try a different remedy. Let a vigorous | sands and thousands of intelligent and 
effort be made to act upon the mind. | contented-looking children took part in 
He earnestly hoped the Government |the proceedings. The people of Brad- 
would not plead for delay, and say that | fords, employers and employed, were 
next year they were going to deal with | not indeed in want of this testimony; 
local taxation. That was a trifling mat- | for though, in former times, they might 
ter compared with the vitally important | have regarded factory legislation as an 
question of the education of the people. | unwarrantable interference, all classes 
Each year that this question was delayed | now were disposed to join in regarding 
thousands were growing up in a state of it as a universal boon. Within the last 
ignorance, and no one could exaggerate two years the principle had been ex- 
the irrevocable injury and wrong done | tended by the passing of the Workshops 
to them. He remembered that on visit- | Regulation Act, by which no child under 
ing a few months ago the cottage of a/ eight years of age was allowed to work 


tshire labourer, at about half-past for wages, and no child under thirteen 


six o’clock in the evening, the man told | unless it attended school. The last Re- 
him that he was going to bed. ‘“‘ Why?” | portof Mr. Redgrave showed that this 
he asked. ‘‘ Because,” said the man, | Act, so far from being inoperative, as 
who had great natural intelligence—‘‘my | many had supposed, as the Act of 1833 
time is of no use to me, and if I were to | had been, was willingly and cheerfully 
stay up I should be burning fire and joan wherever its provisions were 


candle for nothing.” He felt that to be| known. The onus of proof might fairly 
a terrible sarcasm on our boasted civili- | be placed upon those who wished to ex- 
zation. He thought how happy that lclude from the benefit of legislation of 
or man might have been if he could | this character the children of the agn- 
ave enjoyed the priceless treasures of | cultural classes. Only three grounds, 
mental contemplation. He earnestly | as far as he could see, were capable of 
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d in defence of an exclusive 

iey of that nature—that the educa- 
tion of labourers’ children was so satis- 
factory that no further steps were re- 


uired ; that, owing to the nature of 
ier operations, it was impossible to 
apply this principle to children employed 
in agriculture; or that the parents of 
the children were too poor to admit of 
its being applied. On all these grounds 
he joined issue. The children of the 
cultural classes were peculiarly in 
need of educational advantages such as 
those for which he was contending. 74 
r cent of the children attending 
schools in Yorkshire were stated in the 
Commissioners’ Report to be under ten 
years of age, while at many places, as 
in Northamptonshire, children appeared 
to begin work when seven or eight years 
old, and in some cases as early as six 
years of age. The Reports of the In- 
spectors from different parts of the coun- 
try showed that, after all the efforts that 
had been made in the cause of educa- 
tion, the large mass of the children of 
agricultural labourers left school so 
young that they did not obtain any last- 
ing benefit from the instruction. One 
of the gentlemen who had investigated 
the subject (Mr. Currie) thought there 
could be no reasonable doubt that a 
great number of the agricultural classes 
were growing up without sufficient edu- 
cation—meaning reading, writing, and 
the first rules of arithmetic ; while many 
of them received no education at all. 
The Reports of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners clearly showed that the farmers 
peel had no objection to abstain 
m employing children under ten years 
of age. The evidence also showed that 
there were many months of the year in 
which the farmers could dispense with 
the labour of children. There could be 
no difficulty, as far as the farmers were 
concerned, in securing the attendance at 
school of children from ten to fourteen 
for several months of the year; and the 
satisfactory state of education which ex- 
isted in some parts of the country was 
owing to the adoption of that system. 
In Northumberland and Durham, from 
Martinmas to May, a certain amount of 
school attendance was practically com- 
pulsory. In the United States examples 
presented themselves in the agricultural 
districts of schools closing during the 
summer and opening during the winter. 
He did not despair of some arrange- 
ment of the same kind being eventually 
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adopted in this country, but those who 
knew anything of farming operations 
were aware that to require a half-day to 
be spent in the school, or even every 
other day, would be attended at certain 
seasons with grave inconvenience. Mr. 
Paget’s experience had been referred to, 
and he would also allude to it. Mr. 
Paget had tried the experiment, in which 
he was interested, under advantageous 
circumstances, and with the utmost en- 
thusiasm ; but in the end he declared 
that his opinion was changed, and that 
he could no longer recommend the sys- 
tem which he formerly favoured. It 
was possible that the application of the 
Factory Act to agriculture would be at- 
tended with inconvenience to the far- 
mer; but the inconvenience would be as 
nothing to the advantages which would 
be gained. Mr. Currie pointed out that 
the cost of labour was 7s. per acre 
greater in Bedfordshire than in North- 
umberland, in spite of the fact that 
wages were higher in Northumberland 
than in Bedfordshire. This fact proved 
the real cheapness of skilled labour as 
compared with unskilled labour. The 
most difficult part of the question was un- 
doubtedly the poverty of the agricultural 
labourers themselves; and he was very 
much disposed to agree with the state- 
ment that in Dorsetshire and Wilts it 
was hardly possible for the labourer to 
be in a worse position than he was at 
present. But it must be borne in mind 
that, although in sending the children 
to school some loss would undoubtedly 
be entailed on their parents, competition 
in the labour market, on the other hand, 
would be slightly reduced. It would be 
wise, he believed, not to push legislation 
in the matter to extremes, but to leave a 
slight dispensing power, to be exercised 
according to circumstances, in the hands 
of those charged with carrying out the 
arrangements. A school should mean 
only an inspected school, and any school 
that, after two or three years’ inspection, 
did not attain to a certain tolerable de- 
gree of goodness, should be disqualified 
in the eye of the law from being con- 
sidered a school. The hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had expressed 
an opinion that there was no great want 
of schools in the rural districts. To 
some extent he agreed with him. The 
number of parishes without a school was 
not great, but they ought to regard not 
the quantity but the quality of schools, 
and in this respect an investigation into 
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the agricultural parishes would be by no , manufactures, and he believed that, if 
means satisfactory. The National So- {they now grappled boldly with the ques. 


ciety had put forth a Return showing 
that there were in England Church 
schools for 6 per cent of the population. 
When taken in conjunction with other 
schools this might make a tolerably suf- 
ficient supply in point of numbers, but 
of the Church schools only three-fifths 
received Government aid, while two- 
fifths were without it. The evidence 
was overwhelming in favour of the Go- 
vernment assisted schools as against 
non-assisted schools, and in the last Re- 
port of the Council of Education the state 
of the latter was shown to be most un- 
satisfactory. Now, if it were proposed 
that children must attend school, it was 
absolutely necessary that the -schools 
provided for them should be good. The 
could not, however, be good with the 
funds now at the command of the ma- 
nagers. They could not afford to pay 
sufficient salaries to obtain the services 
of properly qualified masters, and the 
funds were insufficient because, as a 


rule, the only men who behaved with | 


real liberality were the clergymen. The 
landlords usually gave generous assist- 
ance when they resided in a parish; but 
when they did not reside they were 
usually the reverse of liberal in support- 
ing the school. The farmers generally 
gave nothing, and the clergyman did the 
best he could in the face of the difficul- 
ties that surrounded him. He believed 
that to make these schools efficient it 
would be necessary to give an enabling 
power to raise the funds by local tax- 
ation. It was said with great truth that 
the rates were too heavy already, and 
he believed it would be unfair to put the 
charge altogether upon the farmer, be- 
cause he might give up his farm before 
the generation at school grew up and 
became his servants. It appeared from 
Mr. Currie’s Report that with skilled 
and intelligent labourers the rent in- 
creased 7s. per acre, and, if that were so, 
he thought the landlord ought to bear 
part of the cost of improving the educa- 
tion of the labourers. The agriculture of 
this country stood pre-eminent through- 
out the world, like its industrial arts. 
Some years ago it seemed as if the 
wealth produced by our various indus- 
tries could be attained only at the cost 
of a stunted and degraded population. 
But by boldly grappling with that diffi- 
culty the Legislature had secured an 
education for the children employed in 
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tion of educating the children of the 
rural districts, the same gratifying re. 
sults would be achieved. As years 
rolled on, and the wealth of the coun 

increased, it would then be a subject of 
just pride that this wealth had been 
obtained not with the degradation of 
the labourer who had esoheadl it, but 
with a commensurate improvement in 
his condition. : 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘in the opinion of this House, the education of 
agricultural labourers is in general in so unsatis- 
factory a condition that immediate legislation 
upon the subject is imperatively demanded ; this 
Uouse therefore thinks that the Government 


y ought to legislate upon the subject during the 


next Session of Parliament,”—({ Mr. Faweett,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RIDLEY said, that as the county 
with which he was connected (Northum- 
berland) had been pointedly alluded to, 
he might be eheweh to say a few words 
on the general question and to express 
a difference, though not a very wide 
one, from some of the conclusions drawn 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett). In regard to education, which 
the hon. Member had mainly dwelt 
upon as a means of improving the con- 
dition of the agricultural labouger, the 
greatest influence in promoting it was 
exercised by the society by which those 
classes were more directly affected. The 
more clearly it was seen that a moral 
responsibility rested upon landowners 
and occupiers to promote the education 
of the labourers on their estates, the 
sooner the country would arrive at 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
The hon. Member had not attempted to 
show that the agricultural labourer was 
in an unsatisfactory condition at the 
present moment, and it was unnecessary 
heshould doso. The fact, however, was 
that his position was not worse abso- 
lutely, but the gradual augmentation 
of farms, which had naturally elevated 
the social status of the occupier, and 
the consequent widening of the i- 
terval between the farmer and the la- 
bourer had made the position of the 
latter relatively worse, and it was un- 
fortunately true that the rate of wages 
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had not risen so much in the agricultural 
as in the manufacturing districts. As- 

ing, therefore, for the present, that 
thecondition of the agricultural labourer 
was unsatisfactory and deserved the se- 
rious attention of the House, the ques- 
tion was how to improve it. Now, 
taking education as the agent most in- 
sisted upon, it was laid down by a very 
able Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Fraser, 
to whom reference had already been 
made, that three things were essential 
to the success of it—good schools, re- 

ity of attendance, and some means 
of preventing the too early withdrawal of 
‘hddren from school. With regard to 
the general question of good schools, the 
dab tard (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
having gone at some length into the sub- 
ject, it was hardly necessary for him (Mr. 
Tiley) to do more than insist on this as 
an essential condition. The weak point 
in the otherwise beneficial legislation of 
the Factory Acts was that the State com- 
pelled children to go to school, but did 
not make provision for good schoois to 
which they were to go. The clause 
which had been struck out in the House 
of Lords had vitiated the whole opera- 
tion of those Acts. Speaking generally, 


throughout the country there were suffi- 


cient schools. Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Fraser, 
and other Assistant Commissioners stated 
that if the schools were properly dis- 
tributed the school area was quite suffi- 
cent. The noble Lord hit the true blot 
of the system when he said that what 
‘they had to look at was the quality of the 
shools which they already had. The 
Education Report of 1861 afforded in 
many places evidence that with an effi- 
cient school and schoolmaster the attend- 
ance was very satisfactory. The parents 
themselves knew when the school was a 
good one, and would rather send their 
children three or four miles to a good 
shool than send them to an inferior 
school close by. Mr. Fraser considered 
that there was a necessity for improving 
at least two-thirds of the agricultur 
shools he had inspected. It was not, 
perhaps, the right time, nor would he 
presume to offer suggestions as to what 
should be done to improve the con- 
ition of those schools, but he agreed 
with the noble Lord as to advancing more 
Government aid to r rural districts, 
Which were absolutely untouched by the 
— system. In some cases the 

ernment should take the initiative, 
and might require some assistance from 
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the parish, whether in the shape of local 
rates or otherwise ; then there would be 
a chance of getting better schools, be- 
cause they would tone the invaluable 
assistance of Government inspection. 
The next point was regularity of attend- 
ance, which all the Assistant Commis- 
sioners considered essential. Now, in 
spite of the ignorance and apathy that 
were said to exist among parents, he 
found it corroborated by evidence from 
all quarters, that the poor always ap- 
preciated the advantages of a good edu- 
cation. He lived in a more favoured 
part of the country than the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the Resolution 
(Mr. Faweett), and he might state that 
in Glendale Ward, in his own county of 
Northumberland, it was reported by the 
inspector that, in the winter months, the 
percentage of children attending school 
was such as to compare favourably with 
results obtained in Prussia which was so 
often quoted, and where compulsory edu- 
cation was engrafted into thenational life. 
As to the effect of poverty in causing pa- 
rents to keep their children from school, 
he found the most contradictory evidence. 
Mr. Fraser said that in no county were 
agricultural wages up to the mark to 
enable labourers to send their children 
comfortably to school ; but, on the other 
hand, the Report of the Commission- 
ers of 1861, on Popular Education, 
stated that poverty was more frequently 
the excuse than the justification of the 
parents. In considering the remedies 
for the present state of things the hon. 
Member for Brighton attached great 
value to the half-time system, and seemed 
to prefer*the half-day to the alternate 
day system ; and he stated also that he 
believed that the feeling in Northumber- 
land would be in favour of adopting that 
system and making it compulsory. But 
he believed the evidence would hardly 
bear him out, for he found, among nu- 
merous other instances, that the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture at Morpeth had given 


al| their opinion that the age at which 


children should be sent to work might 
safely be left to the discretion of the 
parents, and that while there would be 
no practical difficulty in keeping the 
children at school to the age of twelve 
or thirteen, the adoption of either the 
half-day or the alternate day system 
would be impracticable. In no single 
instance, so far as he was aware, had 
the half-day system been successful. The 
general conclusion to which the Com- 
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missioners came, was that children should | tages had been much improved of late 
not be allowed to be employed in agri-| by means of money borrowed from the 
culture till they had reached the age of Inclosure Commissioners, and this im. 
ten; and the hon. Member for Brighton provement would go on more rapidly if 
said that, if they made that condition, | the conditions on which the money was 
there must be some guarantee for the | lent were less stringent. There was 
attendance of children at school till} another remedy for improving the con- 
they reached that age. That was quite | dition of the labourer, and that was the 
true, and there might be some means of | proposal, supported by the hon. Member 
testing the fact by certificate either of | for Brighton, that every cottage should 
age or education. One objection com-/ have a small garden attached to it, and 
monly raised to the restriction was} where practicable, a small allotment, 
the effect it would have on the earn- | He believed that there was a very great 
ings of the children and the aggregate | weight of evidence in favour of pro- 
family earnings. But the answer to/} visions of that kind, but it was almost 
that was it would tend immediately to | impossible to pass an Act which should 
raise the wages of those who were old} uniformly apply to all counties. His 
enough to be employed —to improve | egotism would, he hoped, be pardoned, 
juvenile labour, and make it more re- | if he referred with pride to a parallel be- 
munerative to farmers, occupiers, and the | tween the labourers of Bedfordshire and 
agricultural labourers themselves whose | Northumberland, drawn by Mr. Cullen, 
families were employed. The hon. Mem- | in which he showed that in the one case 
ber for Brighton had not alluded to the ; the man had a high sense of his moral 
employment of women in agriculture, | responsibilities, and in the other he had 
and therefore he (Mr. Ridley) would not | little thought of the kind. The reasons 
enter upon that subject, further than to | he gave for this were, in the main, that 
say that, in the Report of the Commis- | the Nothumberland labourer, and more 
sioners, it was described as not injurious | especially in Glendale Ward, was sure of 
under certain circumstances and under | his wages all the year round, whether 
certain conditions which were almost | sick or well, that he was paid partly in 
obvious. There was also the question of! kind, and that he did not drink beer. 


gangs; public gangs had nearly passed | The causes of this difference, where the 
away, but it might still be necessary to | wages in the two cases were very much 
make some restriction with respect to pri- | the same in amount, were well worthy 
vate gangs of a similar character to that | the consideration of — in the 


which had been so favourably received | matter. Legislation, if they were to 
in the case of the public ones. The hon. | have it, and he thought it was on the 
Member for Brighton had also spoken | whole advisable, must of course be of a 
of the imperfect cottages of the agricul-| guasi-compulsory character—all restric- 
tural poor, and had insisted on the neces- | tive legislation was of that character: 
sity and importance of improving them. | but, in legislating, it was necessary 
What the hon. Member had said was| to keep two facts in mind—firstly, that 
undoubtedly true in many parts of the | the natural demand for labour must not 
country, and was due mainly to two! be interfered with, and, secondly, that 
causes: one, that cottages were in some; something higher than the mere in- 
counties allowed to be built by mere’ tellectual culture of the labourer must 
speculators ; and the other that ithad as| be sought for — moral independence, 
yet been found very difficult to get afair| which would lead the labourer to feel 
money return for building good dwell-| the moral responsibility of educating his 
ings. These things must be left to re-| children would tend towards raising the 
medy themselves; but, taking the ge-| standard of education at which he aimed, 
neral question of labourers’ dwellings, | and, above all, would dispel the common 
very great benefit accrued in cases where | notion that education ceased with leaving 
landowners made every farm supply ac-| the school. He did not know whether 
commodation for its own labourers. This| the Government would agree with the 
practice should be, if possible, universal, / Motion of the hon. Member, or whether 
and he thought he might add that the; the hon. Member would go to a division, 
practical stipulation should generally be | but if he did, he (Mr. Ridley) should be 
made that, although the tenant should) compelled, notwithstanding the Motion 
choose his workmen, they should become | might be considered as premature when 
the direct tenants of the landlord. Cot-| it was remembered that the Commission 
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say that it was a good thing for his 
child to go to school, you did not find 

Mr. BRUCE said, the hon. Member} in general among the English popula- 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) deserved the | tion that earnest desire for education 
thanks of the House for the care and| which marked the Scotch peasant, 
ability with which he had presented his} whose ancestors had been educated for 
case to the House, Beyond doubt, the| 200 years, and therefore knew how to 
subject was difficult, and though the| value it. Upon wages no higher than 
hon. Member had firmly grappled with | those in our English counties the Scotch 
those difficulties, they remained the | peasant contrived to secure for his child 
best, if not the only, excuse for Par-|an education which would not only en- 
jiamentary inaction in the matter up to| able him to fulfil the duties of his 
the present time. Even the able men' station, but often to enter the Universi- 
now sitting as a Commission of Inquiry | ties and rise to a higher position in life. 
upon the subject had carefully avoided | What we wanted, therefore, was to ani- 
expressing any opinion as to the manner | mate our people with a greater desire 
jn which the subject should be dealt | for education, but it would not do to 
with, and had contented themselves with | wait until their convictions on the sub- 
giving the Reports of the Assistant Com- | ject were ripened. He agreed with his 
nissioners, which were well worth the| hon. Friend the Member for Brighton, 
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Inquiry had not yet fully reported, to 
x int the same Lobby with him. 





attention of hon. Members. The hon. 


Member spoke of the agricultural popu- 
lation as being in a degraded social 
position, if he did not use a stronger 


phrase; some portion of the class un- 
doubtedly deserved the description, but 
the condition of a large portion also 
could be reviewed by any Englishman 
with honest pride. And this was not 
only the case in districts where wages 
were highest—in Northumberland, for 
instance, and the North of England 
generally. In the county of Wilts, 
mentioned by the hon. Member. he (Mr. 
Bruce) had been struck with the neat 
cottages and tidy children of labourers 
earning 10s. or 12s. a week — a condi- 
tion of things, in fact, which would 
favourably compare with districts where 
the labourer earned 25s. and 30s. This 
was strikingly the case in Northumber- 
land, the model county, which had years 
ago been reported on as the best-fed 
county. An admirable description of the 
state of society in Northumberland had | 
been given by an Assistant Commissioner, 





son of a most honoured Member of this 
House (Mr. Henley), who showed what | 
could be done by an educated peasantry | 


that Parliament must interfere; com- 
pulsion in some shape, such as was ap- 
plied to the manufacturing districts, must 
be extended to the agricultural classes 
also. In what form was that compul- 
sion to be applied? He should be 
cautious in expressing any decided opi- 
nion on the point. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton held that the ap- 
plication of the half-time system was not 
suited to the agricultural population ; 
he was likewise opposed to the plan of 
setting aside a certain number of hours 
in the year, and took refuge in what he 
represented to be the alternate day sys- 
tem adopted with so much success by 
Mr. Paget. But his hon. Friend had 
admitted that Mr. Paget had been obliged 
to modify the system, and almost to 
adopt that very one which his hon. 
Friend disapproved so much. And here 
he would remind his hon. Friend that 
the experiment tried by Mr. Paget was 
tried under very peculiar conditions. 
His hon Friend drew attention to the 
fact that one of the reasons why children 
were withdrawn at so early an age from 
the schools was the paucity of labourers 
in the agricultural districts. Everyone 


on 15s. a week. Again, it must be re-| knew that a large number of our agri- 
collected that the deficiency of education, | cultural population were being con- 
which he agreed with the hon. Member | tinually draughted into the towns, and, 
for Brighton was the cause of so large a| generally speaking, there was so small 
portion of the misery of this country, | a resident population in the agricultural 
Was not due simply to low wages; it) districts that all the labour available 
was due mainly to the want of real in-| was required. But that was not the 
terest taken by the parents in the edu-| case in the district where Mr. Paget's 
cation of their children. Because al-| experiment was tried. The village ad- 
though it might be true that nearly/ joining his property had between 2,000 
every labourer you might question would | and 3,000 people engaged in the stock- 
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ing and other manufactures, and there 
was such a surplus of labour that Mr. 
Paget had no difficulty in procuring on 
alternate days the maximum of children’s 
labour that he required. Therefore his 
experiment was no guide for purely agri- 
cultural districts. But Mr. Paget found 
that even the alternate day system was 
not sufficient. He said it was not simply 
a question of time, but of weather and 
of seasons, and that attendance at school 
must be made to depend upon their vari- 
ations. The consequence was that after 
twenty years’ experience, Mr. Paget was 
of opinion that a much more elastic system 
was necessary, and the recommendation 
which he made was this, that no child 
should be employed before nine years 
of age,and then only upon passing an ex- 
amination to show that he had received 
some degree of elementary education ; and 
that, between nine and thirteen or four- 
teen, he should attend school ninety days 
in the year; that during nine months of 
the year he should be at school at the 
rate of eight days in the month, and that 
during the remaining three months the 
attendance should be given in the man- 
ner most convenient to the child. He 
had no doubt himself that the good sense 
of the Commissioners would lead them 
to the adoption of a system which would 
be suited to the varying habits of the 
country. He had now to deal with the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, who asked 
the House to pass a Resolution that the 


Government should legislate upon this | ( 


subject during the next Session of Par- 
liament. He would remind his hon. 
Friend that, though the Government 
might introduce a measure, it was Par- 
liament alone that could legislate. But 
his hon. Friend must feel how absolutely 
impossible it was for the Government, 
with the best intentions in the world, to 
pledge themselves to introduce a mea- 
sure on this subject next year. It would 
be their duty, he hoped, to introduce a 
measure upon the vexed question of 
general education. His noble Friend 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) had said 
that, in order to give practical effect to 
any good system of agricultural educa- 
tion, we must improve our general sys- 
tem of elementary education. Well, 
there might be no reason why a great 
measure of national education might not 
be carried, concurrently with the intro- 
duction of an improved half-time sys- 
tem, into our agricultural districts. But 
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here we were met by another diff. 
culty. The hon. Member for Brighton 
had bestowed a just eulogy upon 
the late Government for what they 

done for the education of the people 
by the extension of the Factory Acts 
and by their Workshop Regulation Act. 
But, however valuable the Factory Acts 
might be, it must be admitted that the 
Workshop Regulation Act had been very 
far from successful, and that improve- 
ments in the machinery of inspection 
must be effected before that result could 
be attained which Parliament desired, 
But if that difficulty arose in the case of 
populous towns, how were we to provide 
proper inspection for agricultural dis- 
tricts, where the population was thin and 
scattered, and the work of inspection 
would be so much more difficult? All 
these things would have to be attended 
to before they should be able in the 
next Session of Parliament to deal with 
the question. He could not accept the 
Resolution in the words in which it 
was framed. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would take his assurance that, 
when they received the Report of the 
Commission Her Majesty’s Government, 
would endeavour to give it effect in 
the manner that would be most satisfac- 
to. 


ry. 
Mr. HENLEY said, there was one 
difficulty which appeared to have been 
carefully avoided in the course of this 


debate. The hon. Member for Brighton 
Mr. Faweett), the noble Lord who fol- 
lowed (Lord Frederick Cavendish), and 
his hon. Friend below him (Mr. White 
Ridley), all seemed to speak as if the 
education of the people was to be treated 
only as something which contributed to 
material interests ; but he had not heard 
a single word about education in the 
sense of training children, not only for 
this world, but for the world hereafter. 
When they came to that great question, 
he did not believe they would find the 
great body of the people of this country 
indifferent. Though very much had been 
said of the want of education in many 
parts of the kingdom, they had not gone 
into the question whether the moral 
state of the people had been improving 
or not. This was a matter which ought 
to be looked to ; whether the mere train- 
ing of the intellect had produced the 
results that had been wished. At all 
events, hon. Gentlemen appeared to take 
no notice whatever of the higher training 
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that eaves ates ont eee schools. | one nae stated what that something 
wements in labourers’ cottages were | was e. 
oe peseemney ; but, in this very town| Coronet BRISE said, he must admit 
thousands and thousands of families were | the necessity of compelling the children 
iying in single rooms, under conditions| of the agricultural classes to attend 
towhich the rural population were not | school up to a certain age ; but the limit 
He only rose to show how | of age was the great difficulty, and he 
these questions a how = eagr ye — ten — -§ e — 
quilt it was to deal with them. e| be too high a standard. He had also 
ple of this country would not be satis- | no objection to a system of rating — 
Bed ‘with any system of education which owners for educational purposes; but 
did not secure the highest moral train-| before that was done a revision of the 
ig, boner on religious teaching. system of local taxation would be neces- 
. SCOURFIELD said, that the | sary. 
difficulties of the question were very Mr. G. GREGORY said, it was neces- 
; for they were the difficulties at-| sary to carry with you the feelings of 
tending the attempt to combine the be-| the rural population in any system of 
nefits of two opposite systems — the education that was adopted; but he did 
ae of < pu pers J -_ a a = — this ~~ — if you 
sm. They could not have the two | adep e compulsory system. 
things together, and they must make up} Mr. FAWCETT said, that after the 
their minds as to which they would have, | speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
and abide by their choice. He begged to Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
against the charge of gross igno- | ment he would not divide the House 
rance Which had been brought against | 
the agricultural population. He would; Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
all no man ignorant who was able to | withdrawn. 
orm in an efficient manner the duties | 
which he had contracted to perform, and; Committee deferred till Monday next. 
they had no right to judge the agricul- | 
tural labourer by the standard which | 
some hon. Gentlemen had adopted. As | METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS [LOANS] 
tothe proposed system of inspectorship, | BILL. 
he would like to know how they could pos- Resolutions reported, and agreed to: — Bill 
sibly carry a minute system of that kind | ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopsox, Mr. 
into operation in the agricultural districts. | Cuancezor of the Excuxquer, and Mr. Goscuen. 
The cause of education might. he was| Bi presented, and read the first time. [Bill 181.] 
sure, be promoted without additional ex- 
pense, if those who professed to be the House adjourned at a quarter 
great friends of the cause would not after = op till 
make themselves so disagreeable as they anny anes. 
did in advocating education throughout 
the country. The dictatorial and offen- 
sive tone they assumed often caused a 
re-action against the very system which 
they attempted to promote. It would, 
> eons, be highly imprudent for 
e Government to pledge themselves to 
introduce any system of education until BOUSE OF LORDS, 
they were fully prepared with the de- 
tails of a scheme which would inspire Monday, 28th June, 1869. 
confidence in the persons chiefly inte- 
rested in it, and he hoped they would 


assent . : MINUTES.}— Sat First in Parliament—The 
nt to no Resolution which would | Lord Ashburton, after the death of his Father. 


ealy excite — hopes. He remem- | Pysic Bus — First Reading -—— Bankruptcy * 
hearing that a Prime Minister had | (154); Fines and Fees Collection * (155). 

once said that he never apprehended | Second Reading—Endowed Schools (139). 

danger so much as when the Council | Third Reading—Poor Relief ( Ireland) Act (1862) 


broke ; inati Amendment * (124) ; Pier and Harbour Orders 
up with the determination that Confirmation * (134); Inam Lands * (143), and 


something must be done, without any- passed. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 139.) ‘ae ee . That Commission prosecuted 
(The Lord President.) their ——. for three years with the 
SECOND READING. a “¢ — ‘ “> ultimately pre- 
a mted a Report, w ich I think no 
piclien send e Day for the Second = —_ to have been one of the eheg 
’ . }and most interesting Reports : 
Eart DE GREY xp in | eeniey take 
moving that the Bill be Bint the coah wil chubahe kat coal =e 
second time, said: My Lords, I am quite ‘not say the numerous vol gn. 
sure that none of your Lordships who | ing the Appendices babtheasl mi 
have given any attention to the subject |taining the Re rt itself. me al 
will differ from me when I say that this | most chanatinn thetaaian poe Sea 
measure is one of the greatest i - | th se 
ance, whether we ies oe the wulject. beep aeeageenent aan pose a 
matter of the Bill—the middle-class | No doubt there are some schec Gn 
education of this country—or the number | are working extremely well, and - hi 
of the institutions and the magnitude | could not probably be advanta ‘y 
of the go ge with which it pro- interfered with; but there one oa 
ses to deal. must remind your} which have be ) 
a raw: institutions veh “aay / from their aiieioal bar emg 
een 2,000 and 3,000 in number, and have fallen int itior 
that they possess endowments the gross | entire depuis, ye ae . an 
annual income of which amounts to portion of them are in a state oles ee 
nearly £600,000, while the net income | lence and lassitude, resulti : ro 
applicable to educational purposes is | the system under which pao 
= —, It is my duty to explain partly from the fault of hos intrasted 
Goverament have introduced this Bil, | rived. the country of the advantage 
, | priv coun 
the reason why it has thought that the | which the funds sinced at their disse 
present state of these schools is far from | ought to confer on the public. Itis true 
spores — be = —— | — means already exist by which the 
evils that poe ¥ a Lo ‘ashi 4 vin | of the © a ees “~ myer 
remember that, in 1818 = Gamipiealen | neither the Court of Cha aay, a 
. . ourt 0 7, with i 
was first appointed, at the instance of | slow, cumbrous, and pom gy 
Lord Brougham, to inquire into endowed | chinery, nor the more rapid and less ex- 
schools and other charities; and that pensive jurisdiction of the Charity Com- 
—_ that aes eo Commissions have | missioners, can strike at the aaa the 
een appointed, by which the condition | evil or apply to i y i 
of various charities has been inquired | Neither ot > sa haa be see 
into, and that some measures have been | can move except when put in motion; 
passed to remedy the evils which those | and they can only deal with cases indi- 
——, 5 occa ye gon we _ or — a -” means of consider- 
I s sed; and | im e natur i 
since that time the existing Charity Com- | mn fa asa whale Pe ee “aa 
mission was established with the view of | in that, as in many other respects, being 
dealing not merely with endowed schools | very limited. The Bill, therefore pro- 
but with endowed charities generally. |poses to substitute a " new authority 
Notwithstanding those measures, how-| which shall have the power of making 
— phe a naetiye raga schools | pe ae = EF epaayee oe of the 
. in a very un-| schools. ill, as originally 
satisfactory condition; and this convie- | consisted of we , ee a 
tion forced itself so strongly on the Go- temporary machinery for the purposo of 
pg Nes Lord Palmerston, that in | revising the administration of the Go- 
- 4; = t Pe gure of my noble Friend | verning Bodies, and the other machinery 
Vs - ao Ny — - — the | - a permanent character for the purpose 
pow Teed Pal e honour | of giving security as to the future ap- 
- , 1 a aa appointed a | pointment of Masters. The Select Com- 
hogy va Ow > head of which was | mittee, however, to which it was referred, 
y noble Friend behind me (Lord | very judiciously as it appears to me, di- 
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jded it, in order that the temporary 
tad might be passed this Session, 
and that the permanent organization 
ight be considered at a future time. 
The object of the Bill, therefore, which 
jsnow before us, is the preliminary one 
of examining the existing state of each 
school, and of placing its administration 
on a sound basis. Of course the first 
matter which the Government had to 
discuss was what body these powers 
should be intrusted to. The Commis- 
sioners recommended that the Charity 
Commission should be the central body, 
and that in each district a local com- 
mission should be appointed to prepare 
a scheme in the first instance. ow, 
with regard to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, I am glad of this opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the manner in 
which the duties intrusted to them, under 
the limitations which Parliament im- 
posed, have been performed, to the zeal 
and intelligence they have manifested, 
and to the large amount of public con- 
fidence which they have acquired. The 
Commissioners, however, represented 
that their duties had become so exten- 
sive and multifarious that their existing 
machinery scarcely sufficed for the dis- 
of them, and that they could 

not undertake any new duties without 
changes which would have been equi- 
valent to a complete re-organization. 
They said, moreover, that they have no 
special educational element ; and the 
work to be performed being of a tem- 
porary character, it appeared better that 
it should be intrusted to a distinct Com- 
nission. With regard, moreover, to local 
commissions, there were difficulties to 
which the Commissioners had them- 
selves called attention, and the Govern- 
ment found that there were at present 
no means of making such bodies really 
representative ; while it would not have 
convenient for the Government to 

have selected such Commissioners in the 
different Registrar General’s districts or 
in the various counties on their own au- 
thority. We therefore thought it better 
to intrust the preliminary work to a 
single Commission. We felt, however, 
that Parliament would justly require 
for work of that description distinct 
Parliamentary responsibility — and I 
must say that inconvenience has some- 
times arisen, even with respect to the 
ee of the Charity Commissioners, 
m the want of such responsibility ; 
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for I have occasionally observed that 
when Bills sanctioning schemes of the 
Commissioners have been laid before 
Parliament by a Member of the Govern- 
ment they have not received from him 
so much —— as might fairly have 
been expected. Now the Bill provides 
that the schemes to be prepared by the 
new Commission shall be submitted by 
them to the Committee of Council on 
Education, who, if they approve them, 
will lay them before Parliament on their 
own responsibility. Thus, there will be 
an officer of the Government in both 
Houses responsible for any proposals 
that may be made. We propose, more- 
over, to follow the system introduced 
with regard to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and which was extended to the Public 
Schools Act of last year, by providing 
that all schemes shall be laid before 
Parliament for forty days, and shall not 
take effect if objected to by an Address 
to the Crown from either House. The 
Bill proposes to intrust the Commission 
with very large powers—for the Charity 
Commissioners—working with the best 
intentions and with the greatest energy 
—have been hampered by the want of 
such powers, without which the Bill 
would, I am confident, prove quite in- 
effectual. The Bill, at the same time, 
insures ample security for the full con- 
sideration of all objections and sugges- 
tions. In the first staan, it provides that 
in the case of every charity the annual 
endowment of which exceeds £10,000 
—these, of course, being very few in 
number—the present Governing Body 
may within one year, as in the case of 
the Public Schools Act, propose their 
own scheme and may submit it to the 
consideration of Parliament. Charities 
whose income exceeds £1,000 a year are 
allowed six months for the same pur- 
pose ; while with regard to minor chari- 
ties, which have not this right of initia- 
tive, the Commissioners on preparing a 
scheme must send it to the Governing 
Body, and make it generally known in 
the district—being bound also to receive 
and consider any alternative scheme or 
suggestion that may be offered. Chari- 
ties will thus have a power of appealing 
to the Government of the day, repre- 
sented by the Committee of Council ; and 
ample opportunity will be given when 
the Bill is before Parliament to every 
interest affected of bringing forward any 
plans, or making any representations, 
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It was the intention of the Government 
that the scheme of the Commissioners 
should come direct from them to the 
Committee of Council. It has been 
deemed advisable to make certain ex- 
ceptions. In the first place, the seven 
principal foundation schools to which 
the Act of last Session was applied are 
excepted. All endowments of less than 
£50 a year and all schools in the re- 
ceipt of annual grants from the Privy 
Council are likewise excepted, as also 
the schools belonging to the National or 
the British and Foreign School Societies 
which have no actual endowments ex- 
cept school buildings or teachers’ resi- 
dences. The Bill takes particular notice 
of the education of girls. The endow- 
ments have of late years been almost 
entirely employed for the benefit of boys ; 
but in many cases this was not their 
original intention, and the education of 
girls is just as important for the coun- 
try as that of boys; while with regard 
to girls of the middle class it is at pre- 
sent very inadequately provided for. 
There is, consequently, a clause which, 
without unduly fettering their discre- 
tion, directs the attention of the Com- 
missioners to that subject. Another 


clause, in which great interest is felt, 


enables the Commissioners, under certain 
limitations, to deal with charities which 
are not strictly of an educational de- 
scription. The original proposal was 
that this should be done with the con- 
sent of the Charity Commissioners ; but 
the Select Committee of the other House 
thought it better that the consent of the 
Governing Body should be substituted, 
so as to guard the charities from any 
compulsory or coercive action. Such 
being the machinery proposed, let me 
call your Lordships’ attention to the na- 
ture of the work to be performed, and to 
the principles on which it is desirable 
that these schools should be organized. 
Now it will be the duty of the Com- 
missioners to pay every respect to the 
claims of the particular localities in which 
these charities exist ; but they will not, 
I should imagine, overlook the import- 
ance of endeavouring to bring these 
scattered institutions into a more har- 
monious system of working than at pre- 
sent. A map which I have prepared 
shows that these charities are spread over 
the length and breadth of the Tand—that 
these school endowments exist from the 
North of England to the Land’s End. 


Earl De Grey and Ripon 
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Then came the question of the applica- 
tion of these endowments. A question 
which is of very great interest is that of 
gratuitous education. A great many of 
the schools are at present bound by their 
statutes to afford gratuitous education to 
the inhabitants; but I am sure that no 
one who has read the Commissioners’ 
Report will doubt that great evils haye 
resulted from that system, and that it 
has had the effect of lowering the cha- 
racter of the schools and the standard of 
the education given in them. 
moreover, the Master’s salary is provided 
by endowment, exclusive of any depend- 
ence on fees derived from the students, it 
tends to take away all stimulus. [hope, 
therefore, the Commissioners will keep 
before their minds the im of 
making only a portion of the salary de- 
pend onafixed endowment, and of maki 

it chiefly depend on fees to be paid by the 
scholars. ow these schools may be 
divided into three classes. Some of them 
give instruction of a similar description, 
and to the children of persons occupyi 

a similar station as those to which the 
Public Schools Act was applied—they 
are on the same footing as the exempted 
schools ; they are not confined to any lo- 
eality, but are extended all over the 
country. Another class educates the chil- ’ 
dren of professional men and persons en- 
gaged in trade and commerce ; while the 
great mass of them—equal, probably, to 
the other two classes put together—are 
intended for the education of children of 
the lower middle class, and of skilled 
artizans. Now it is well known that 
the class whose education is at present in 
the most unsatisfactory state is the lower 
middle class, and it is very important 
that schools intended for their benefit 
should be improved; but the labouring 
class must also be considered, for it was 
the intention of many of the founders of 
these schools to afford the means of a 
good education to intelligent children of 
that class. No one would resist more 
strongly than I would any attempt to 
take away from them any opportunity of 
rising in life and obtaining the benefits 
of a higher description of education ; but 
I am confident that the gratuitous indis- 
criminate education of children of that 
class in schools where the education 
ought to be of a higher standard than 
that given in primary schools will not 
really benefit them, but rather the selec- 
tion from that class of the most intelli- 
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t children, and by affording to those 
name of a higher education. This 
may, and I trust will, be done by the ap- 
plication of the system of Exhibitions 
to pri schools, and by the winners 
of those Exhibitions being sent up to the 
seco schools. Such a plan, if well 
worked, will enable children of all classes, 
from the very bottom of society, to enter 
the secondary schools, while it will also 
havethe effect of stimulating the National 
and primary schools. Such being, then, 
the object oo tyey pnts e ma- 
chinery by which it is pro to effect 
it, you Lordship will see that there is 
agood work tobe done. Some of these 
ancient endowments have, in the lapse 
of time, become grossly misapplied, and 
others have been rendered almost useless 
for any erty ee by what I may 
term a slavish erence to the letter of 
the founders’ bequests, coupled with an 
utter neglect of the spirit, while they 
exist, as I may almost say, by accident, 
aad work with no regard for each other. 
We hope to infuse new life into them, 
and to adapt them to the altered condi- 
tion of society, so that they may still per- 
form the noble task—a task of universal 
and perpetual application—for which 
they were designed, and may benefit all 
dasses of the community. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2.”—( The Lord President.) 


Eart NELSON said, he thought the 
measure one likely to give an improved 
education to the children of the middle 
classes, and, at the same time, to admit 
a portion of the children of the working 
class to its benefits. Many of these in- 
stitutions had been founded at so distant 
a date that, in considering the question 
at the present time, they must divest 
themselves of sectarian prejudices and 
look at the matter in the broad light of 
Christianity. He was glad, therefore, 
to find that the Bill proposed to secure 
the denominational, which to his mind 
was another name for the religious, edu- 
cation of day scholars in these gchools. 
Indeed, it had been said that the whole 
Bill was a gigantic Conscience Clause. 
For himself he believed there would be 
no real education without a religious or 
denominational education, and there 
could be no real system of denomina- 
tional education without a comprehensive 
Conscience Clause. He had not heard in 
the speech of his noble Friend any rea- 
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son for not going still lower in the scale 
of endowments; he could not make out 
why his noble Friend exempted schools 
with very small endowments, or those in 
receipt of Parliamentary grants, from 
the operation of the measure. There 
was no class of educational endowments 
which did more harm in many cases, 
and in others less good, than the endow- 
ments in these small schools; they did 
not provide any better education than 
unendowed schools, and only saved the 
pockets of persons in the neighbour- 
hood. What was wanted was the lowest 
step in the ladder, by which boys in the 
working classes might be able to rise. 
He hoped these endowments would be 
handled by another Commission ; and 
that, by some such plan as by converting 
these small endowments into scholar- 
ships, a boy of the working class might 
be enabled to rise from one step to 
another, passing from school to school, 
till he might get to the University. By 
this means they might be repaying an 
old and a great debt. Such means were 
formerly afforded by the monastic insti- 
tutions, in which persons of the lower 
class were enabled to enter the Church ; 
so that in the times of the Henries and 
Edwards many persons of humble origin 


played 2 oy parts in the govern- 


ment of the country. Unfortunately, 
under the Reformation, the monasteries 
were destroyed, instead of being re- 
formed, and that condition of things 
came to an end; and when through the 
suppression of the monasteries and the 
extension of education among the middle 
classes the clergy lost their exclusive 
position, the status of the lower classes 
proportionately declined. He considered, 
therefore, that if the grammar schools 
were made, as it were, a step in the 
ladder, so as to give the lower classes 
the means of raising themselves in the 
social scale, the country would only be 
paying back to those classes what was 
due to them, by recompensing them for 
the loss of the monastic educational in- 
stitutions which had been so rudely and 
rashly taken away. He quite agreed 
with what had been said by the noble 
Earl (Earl De Grey) with respect to 
gratuitous education. Primary education 
alone gave boys of the working classes 
no opportunity of rising to a higher po- 
sition; and his own opinion was that, 
by giving even small scholarships to the 
sons of the working classes, a great sti- 


X 2 
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mulus would be given to education. He 
was convinced that if such a plan were 
carefully carried out a good and sound 
system of education would be estab- 
lished; people would be induced to endow 
still more; and others would be induced 
to supplement the endowments by an- 
nual subscriptions. In the main he gave 
the Bill his hearty support; but he felt 
strongly that it would not accomplish all 
which it might have done had the small 
endowments belonging to the parochial 
schools been dealt with. 
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the direction of undermining the relj. 
gious character of the instruction. To 
guard against such a contingency, he 
should in Committee move Amendments 
in accordance with the suggestions he 
had thrown out. 

Lorp TAUNTON tendered his thanks 
to the Government for the very prompt 
manner in which it had given effect to 
| the recommendations of the Royal Com. 

mission that had inquired into the sub- 
|ject; and, as Chairman of the Commis. 





‘sion, was gratified to find that those 


Tue Bisnor or ELY said he was very | recommendations were likely to result in 


far from offering any opposition to the 
Bill, for the necessity of some such mea- 
sure had been universally admitted ; but 
he desired to point out that if the Bill 


passed in its present shape, the power | pe 


something useful. Although composed 
of persons of diverse religions and poli- 
tical opinions, the proceedings of the 
Commission had been characterized by 
rfect unanimity ; all its members were 


given to the Commissioners would be so alike bent upon the single purpose of 
great, as very greatly to endanger the re- doing their utmost to advance the great 
ligious character of our grammar schools. | cause of education, and their investiga- 
A very large number of these were | tions were conducted to the one end of 
founded in the 16th century, and he | seeing how the endowed schools could 
believed that the basis of every school | be improved, and how they could be 
founded in that period was religious, the | made more effectual for improving and 


intent of the founders being that secular 

should be subservient to religious teach- | 
ing. Now the 10th clause empowered | 
the Commissioners to remodel the Go- | 
verning Body; the 17th provided that | 
except as hereinafter-mentioned, no per- 
son should be disqualified for the Go- 
verning Body by religious profession or 
opinions; the 18th affirmed that a Master 


need not be in Holy Orders; the 19th 
enacted that no new scheme should make 


elevating the general education of the 
country. That there was great room for 
improvement no one could doubt. Their 
attention had been first attracted by the 
abuses of endowed schools, the enormity 
of which was such that many persons— 
some of them of great authority—had 
recommended their abolition altogether. 
With this proposition however, he (Lord 
Taunton) did not agree, although he 
quite believed that therewere many and 
great evils that required immediate re- 





any provision respecting the religious 
instruction or attendance at religious | 


medy. The Commission, therefore, con- 


worship of the scholars, ‘‘ without the | sidered the matter with a view to recom- 
consent of the Governing Body.” 'The|mend some plan for using endowed 
Commissioners and the Governing Body | schools to educate the middle classes. 
might, therefore, make any alteration as| He believed there was something in- 


to religion that they might desire, and | 
the former might change the Governing | 
Body, and put in persons who were dis- 
posed to agree to such alterations. He 
did not wish to attribute any such inten- 
tion to them, and he hoped the feeling 
of the country would always prevent 
education from being altogether divorced 
from religion. For his own part, he 
would rather see education based on 
some form of Christianity with which he | 
did not agree than see it with no reli- 
gious principle at all; and therefore he 
insisted that, in giving such large powers 
to the Commissioners, care should be 


spiriting, both to Masters and scholars, 
in being connected with ancient places 
of education where honourable associa- 
tions abounded ; but he was prepared to 
admit that, rather than permit endowed 
schools to continue as at present, with 
all their perversions and abuses, he 
would have them swept away altogether. 
Instances were not uncommon of a sine- 
cure Master driving away scholars from 
his school because they added to his 


‘labour without increasing his income, 


and of schools so ill-conducted that they 
had only sufficient life in them to pre- 
vent the establishment of competitors. 





taken to guard against the possibility of 
such powers being abused, especially in ; 


Earl Nelson 


Surely it was time to put an end to such 
a state of things, and he was glad to 
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see that the Government had seriously 
ied themselves to this great and ne- 
work. The clauses of the Bill 
would be better dealt with in Commit- 
tee; but he could not help remarking 
that the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Ely) must be mistaken in supposing 
an opening had been left by which the 
religious teaching of the schools might be 
affected. He (Lord Taunton) did not 
believe such would be the case. At pre- 
sent there was no difficulty in the way 
of imparting the religious instruction, 
Dissenters being found quite willing to 
allow their sons to attend the religious 
teaching given in accordance with the 
forms of the Church of England; and 
he saw no reason why difficulties should 
arise in the future. With reference to 
the remarks of the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Nelson), one of the chief objects of 
the Commissioners was to establish some 
system under which Exhibitions might 
beobtained by the most able boys, what- 
ever their social position might be. He 
would think ill of any system which 
would not permit a boy to achieve the 
highest rank, if he had the ability and 
wanted only education to do so; indeed, 
it should be the object of statesmen to 
utilize whatever talent the lower classes 
afforded for the benefit of the State, as 
it was the object of many of the founders 
of the schools with which the Bill dealt. 
Dealing with the question of examina- 
tion, he (Lord Taunton) advocated the 
competition not only of scholars with 
sholars, but schools as against schools, 
in the belief that such a course would 
stimulate Masters. Well - conducted 
shools had nothing to fear from such 
examinations ; it was only the bad schools 
that would be prejudiced by them. The 
Bill came before this House under most 
encouraging circumstances. It had passed 
through the other House without a party 
division ; and the leading men on bot 
sides of the House had vied with each 
other in supporting Amendments to in- 
tease the efficiency of the Bill. The 
same excellent spirit had been manifested 
both on the second reading and in Com- 
mittee. Much was due to the good 
sense and the conciliatory qualities of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) who had charge of the Bill in 
the other House, to his thorough mas- 
tery of the subject, and to the states- 
manlike manner in which he had handled 
its details; and it was no slight success 
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which he had achieved in sending up 
the Bill in its present shape to their 
Lordships’ House. He hoped this op- 
portunity would not be lost of putting 
an end to a great scandal and a great 
evil, and of laying the foundations of a 
system which would not only put these 
schools on a proper footing ; but would 
ultimately lead to the still more import- 
ant end of effecting a permanent im- 
provement of the middle-class education 
of the country. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I de- 
sire, my Lords, to re-echo the expression 
which fell from my noble Friend who 
spoke a few minutes ago (Lord Taunton), 
when he congratulated Her Majesty’s 
Government—and he might also have 
congratulated himself, considering the 
large share which he has taken in this 
question—on the fact that, in a Session 
when so many exciting subjects have 
been brought forward, one of a quieter 
and calmer nature should have success- 
fully passed the House of Commons, 
and should now be in a fair way of re- 
ceiving your Lordships’ assent. One of 


the most difficult and important points 
that this Bill deals with is, of course, 
connected with those numerous diffi- 
culties which beset our path when we 


endeavour to ascertain the intentions of 
founders. No one, I think, can have 
considered this question without having 
come to the conclusion that legislation is 
necessary. Of course, where circum- 
stances remain much the same as the 

originally were, where the object which 
the founder had in view was a good ob- 
ject, and is one which can even now be 
faithfully and satisfactorily carried out, 
we must all be desirous that there should 
be no interference with the founder’s 
wishes and intentions; but where as is 
the case with so great a number of en- 
dowed schools, the objects for which the 
funds were originally given are now im- 
possible, or are such as it is not desirable 
to carry out, the consequence is that the 
schools are neglected, where the School- 
master is unconscientious, or where the 
funds have been misappropriated, in 
such cases, I believe that it is not only 
the right but that it is the duty of the 
State to exercise its power of interfer- 
ence. But few, I think, who are at all 
acquainted with the history of these 
foundations, can doubt that in most in- 
stances it was the object of the founders 
to afford the means by which a number 
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of men could be raised up, as they them- 
selves frequently expressed it, ‘‘ to do 
good service both to Church and State,” 
and to place within reach of the poorer 
and the humbler classes those facilities 
which naturally do not fall within their 
grasp, but by means of which they might 
raise themselves higher and higher in 
the social scale. I think, also, that 
there can be little doubt that in the ma- 
jority of cases, through change of cir- 
cumstances and other causes, these in- 
tentions have miscarried. But no one 
can possibly doubt that the necessity for 
education is as great as it was in times 
past, and that it is just as important 
now as it was then to deal with this par- 
ticular class of schools, and just as im- 
portant to afford the particular class in 
the country for whom these schools 
were intended those facilities which the 
founders originally intended they should 
enjoy. When you come to deal with the 
clauses there are some few points which 
I think require attention, but generally 
and in substance I heartily approve this 
measure. I cannot sit down without 


saying that, from what I have heard, 
the successful conduct of this Bill is to a 
great extent due to the tact, judgment, 


and spirit of conciliation displayed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Education 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). Everyone was 
already aware of the ability of that 
right hon. Gentleman; but he is en- 
titled to the highest praise for the emi- 
nently conciliatory manner in which he 
has dealt with the measure, and with 
which he not only met but in a great 
degree disarmed all opposition to its 
progress. That is the spirit in which 
such a subject, necessarily involving as 
it does much difference of opinion, ought 
to be handled, and in which it ought 
upon all sides to be considered. I hope 
my noble Friend the President of the 
Council will at once let us know on what 
day he proposes to take the Committee 
on the Bill. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY congra- 
tulated Her Majesty’s Government on 
having conducted so important a measure 
to its present stage. 7 was, no doubt, 
a just matter of congratulation to the 
noble Lord (Lord Taunton) to see the 
result of his four years’ hard labour as 
Chairman of the Commission embodied 
in a measure of this character—which 
he regarded as the commencement of a 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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reform of what was a national 

and a national scandal. He pp 
press, too, his gratification at the man- 
ner in which the measure had been cop- 
ducted through the House of Commons. 
He believed the Government had shown 
in the progress of the Bill through that 
House that they were actuated solely by 
a desire to promote a great national ob- 
ject irre ively of all party or sec- 
tarian feeling. He was happy to be able 
to add that Parliament rom the country 
might, in his opinion, place the stro: 
reliance in the ability and character of 
the Commissioners to whom the super- 
vision of the new system was to be in- 
trusted. The Bill did not pretend to be 
a new code of education ; it did not at- 
tempt to dissociate religion from educa- 
tion; it simply provided that religious 
feelings should be respected ; and in re- 
specting them it would not, he felt 
suaded, impair the fervour of religious 
convictions. He hailed the introduction 
of the measure as the advent of a better 
era, of which the principle was that re- 
ligion should be the basis of every kind 
of teaching, but that a large allowance 
should be made for differences of creed. 
He hoped that an arrangement would be 
adopted under which throughout the 
different districts of the country the en- 
dowed schools would be classified, so 
that they should not all be attempting 
to do the same thing imperfectly ; but 
that there might be a gradation in the 
character of the education imparted, so 
that a scholar might pass from a lower 
to a higher class of institution. In that 
manner young men of the humbler class 
might find their way to the Universities; 
and although such a system would in- 
volve some sacrifice of local feeling, he 
trusted that mere local jealousies would 
not be allowed to prevent the attainment 
of so desirable a result. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that as one 
who had taken a deep interest in this 
question, he concurred in the expressions 
of congratulation to the Government, and 
not less to the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, on the success which 
hitherto marked the progress of this valu- 
able and important measure. At the same 
time, as one of those who attached the 
greatest value and sngettanse to local 
self-government, and who disbelieved in 
the permanent vitality of any central 


bureaucratic ———— he must ex- 
press his regret that the Government 
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found it impossible to carry out that 
a of the able and exhaustive Report 
of the Commissioners which related to 
the establishment of local educational 
Boards. Having himself a strong county 
feeling, his preference was for a County 
Board; but he thought the Commis- 
soners had given very good reasons 
why they should start with the larger 
registration district as the basis of the 

ization. He still hoped that the 
establishment of some system of local 
self-government would not only be enter- 
tained, but before long be successfully 
carried into effect by the Legislature. 
This Bill was an enormous stride, of 
great value ; but he would not look — 
any measure as permanently complete 
without the establishment of a local 
educational Board, or Governing Body, 
but with a certain amount of superin- 
tendence from a central Board in Lon- 
don, to deal primarily with educational 
endowments within their area. Instead 
of this Bill being a violent assault upon 
the principle of endowments, or inflict- 
ingashock upon the principle, he looked 
upon it as the removal of a great scandal 


and evil, and the salvation of the prin- 
ciple of endowment, as rescuing it from 
disuse and disgrace. 


It was formerly 
said that the worst use a man could 
make of his money was to found a per- 
manent endowment—that it would be 
sure to be followed by a misapplication 
of the funds, and that it would be an 
evilrather than a good to the county or 
town which he intended to benefit. 
This reform had come in good time to 
rescue the principle of endowment from 
discredit, and to encourage those who 
had money at their disposal, without 
stronger claims upon it, to found endow- 
ments, in the confidence that their wishes 
would only be superseded when they 
ceased to be useful owing to the altered 
circumstances and requirements of a 
later age, and that charitable and edu- 
cational trusts would be administered in 
conformity with the spirit and liberality 
of the donor for purposes of public good, 
instead of purposes which were useless, 
and too often worse than useless. He 
thought that the Bill might probably be 
mproved by further consideration on 
the part of their Lordships in Committee. 

Tue Bisnor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, it might be considered 
disrespectful to their Lordships if one or 
two members of the Episcopal Bench did 
not say a few words upon a Bill of so 
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much importance, and so largely affect- 
ing the interests of the Church. He 
came down to the House strongly im- 
— with the feeling that it was un- 

esirable that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by this Bill should have the very 
wide powers which were conferred upon 
them; but he frankly owned, after the 
remarks made by the noble Earl who 
introduced the measure, and after the 
valuable comments of the noble Lord 
(Lord Taunton) who was Chairman of 
the Commission, that he was in a great 
degree converted. The noble Lord had 
alluded to the state of the grammar 
schools in small towns; and, being ac- 
quainted with many of these schools in 
his diocese, he (the Bishop of Gloucester) 
must express his concurrence to a very 
great extent with his remarks. If the 
task of the Commissioners was to re- 
semble the labours usually assigned to 
the legendary hero of all strength, and 
to be of a very cleansing character, the 
Commissioners must be armed with cor- 
responding powers. With regard to the 
religious question, he concurred to a 
great degree with the generously-ex- 
pressed views of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Harrowby). He recognized in this 
Bill certain necessary provisions, and he 
concurred with the noble Earl in respect 
to the general teaching of religion by 
the present Masters of the existing 
grammar schools. The clauses relating 
to religious education would require some 
consideration. There had always been 
a tacit agreement between the two par- 
ties most divided in opinion on this sub- 
ject, that if there was a free power on 
the part of the parent to withdraw a 
child from any portion of the religious 
teaching, there should also be a free 
power on the part of the teacher of ex- 
pressing in other lessons his general 
sentiments, without any fear of being 
called to account for it. He perceived, 
however, with some slight anxiety, that 
one clause of this Bill gave the power to 
the Governing Body to interfere with a 
teacher who should persistently teach at 
a lesson other than a religious lesson 
that which was disapproved by the child’s 
parents or guardians. He trusted that 
their Lordships would give some atten- 
tion to the subject ; but he admitted that 
this was a matter for Committee. In 
common with all the speakers in this 
debate, he must own that he recognized 
the general liberality of the tone of the 
Bill, and he by no means opposed the 
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principle, although he reserved to him- 
self the power of suggesting any Amend- 
ment in Committee. He must tender 
his sincere felicitations to the noble Earl 
(Earl De Grey) on the manner in which 
he had introduced a Bill containing in 
it so much of good, and calculated to 
settle so many difficult questions. On 
behalf of some most rev. and right rev. 
Prelates who were unavoidably absent, 
he wished to express their desire to have 
taken part in the debate, and their hope 
that they would not be precluded, on the 
Motion for going into Committee, from 
noticing the general aspect and prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He trusted that the 
noble Earl would concede that privilege 
to his absent brethren. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he could assure their Lordships that the 
result of this discussion had been highly 
gratifying to him. I[t was most satis- 

actory to find that this Bill had met 
with so large a share of approval, so far 
as its main principles were concerned, on 
both sides of the House; and the fact, 
he hoped, afforded some prospect of a 
measure which had been so long needed 
being passed during the present Session. 
He would not detain their Lordships by 
entering into detail upon the points 
alluded to by the various speakers, with 
the single exception of that put by the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Ely). 
He could assure the right rev. Prelate 
that the clause to which he alluded, with 
reference to the powers of the Governing 
Body, was by no means intended to bear 
the construction he had placed on it. 
At the same time he would re-consider 
the matter, so as to remove any doubt as 
to the powers conferred by the Bill. He 
was extremely gratified by the tone of 
the observations made on the Bill by his 
noble Friend at the table (the Earl of 
Harrowby). With respect to the time 
when the Bill would be taken in Com- 
mittee, it was difficult to speak with cer- 
tainty, having so much important busi- 
ness before them this week. He would 
now name to-morrow week for the Com- 
mittee, and hoped before then to state 
precisely on what day it would be taken. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House, on 
Tuesday the 6th of July next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 28th June, 1869. 


ee Commrrrers — New Law 

Courts ; Seeds Adulteration, nominated, 

Suprrty — considered in Committee—Civi, Szp. 
viczk Estmates—Class I. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—Pen. 
sions Commutation. 

Resolution in Committee—Ordered—First Read- 
ing—Shipping Dues Exemption Act (1867) 
Amendment * [184]. 

Second Reading — Poor Law (Ireland) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) [173], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report—Civil Offices (Pensions) * 
(re-comm.) [133]; Titles to Land Consolidation 
(Seotland) Act (1868) Amendment * [189] ; 
Court of Session Act (1868) Amendment * 
[145] ; High Constables’ Office Abolition® 
[183] ; Special Bails* [162]. 

Considered as amended—Civil Offices (Pensions) * 
(re-comm.) [133]; Greenwich Hospital * [105]; 
Endowed Hospitals, &e. (Scotland) * [124]. 

Third Reading — Bankruptcy* [169]; Civil 
Offices (Pensions)* (re-comm.) [133]; Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Names * Poet Park Gate 
Chapel Marriages, &c.* [111]; Prisons (Scot- 
land) Administration Act (1860) Amendment * 
[143], and passed. 


“WRITERS” IN THE CUSTOMS. 
QUESTION. 


Carrary GROSVENOR said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it would be incompatible 
with the interests of the public service 
to allow ‘‘ Writers in the Department of 
Customs” fourteen days’ leave annually 
without deduction of pay? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that the 
persons to whom the Question referred 
were employed at daily wages, paid on 
a higher scale than formerly, on the 
understanding that they were to be paid 
only for the days that they worked; 
therefore it would be quite incompatible 
with the engagements they had entered 
into, for them to be paid for the days 
when they were not es It would 
be necessary for the Commissioners of 
Customs to employ other persons, and to 
give them the wages which would other- 
wise be earned by those persons. They 
were only allowed the holidays which 
were given by Royal command. He 
was sorry, therefore, the request could 
not be complied with. 


ARMY—MEDAL FOR SERVICE IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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India, Whether it is intended to grant 
a medal or clasp to the Troops engaged 
in the Umbeyla Campaign ? 

Mz. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, 
that the India medal of 1854 was to be 
given to the survivors of the troops en- 


on the North West frontier from | 


1849 to 1863, a clasp being attached for 
the North West frontier generally, and 
a special clasp for the Umbeyla Cam- 


paign. 
CHINA—AFFAIR AT PEKIN. 
QUESTION. 


Coronen SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any account 
has been received at the Foreign Office 
in confirmation of statements published 
in the journals of Northern China, quot- 
ing letters from Pekin, that the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, M. Rochfort, had 
been grossly insulted in Pekin by a 
high functionary, and had demanded an 
apology, under the threat of hauling 
down the French flag, and that the 
other Foreign Ministers had concurred 
in the proceedings of M. Rochfort. Also, 
whether Prince Kung had resigned his 
seat as Chief of the Foreign Office, and 
that the Viceroy had been appointed to 
aseat in the Cabinet at Pekin ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, that no official 
information had been received at the 
Foreign Office of the circumstances al- 
luded to; but he had seen them related 
in the China Mail of the 13th May, and 
at the risk of disappointing his hon. and 
gallant Friend, he must express an opi- 
nion that they were greatly exaggerated. 
Ina St. Petersburgh letter in a Belgian 
newspaper of the 18th June there was 
an account of the transaction, and which 
stated that the matter had been com- 

etely and satisfactorily settled. The 

test accounts received at the Foreign 
Office were dated to 16th April, and 
what his hon. and gallant Friend had 
been pleased to call a fracas occurred on 
the 18th, consequently after the last ad- 
vices left China. 


SUPPLY. 


Order forCommittee read. 
Motion made, and Question ees 
- That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
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AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he rose to call 
attention to the imperfect audit of the 
Public Accounts, and to the failure of 
the Departments to lay their accounts 
before the Auditor General. Before, 
however, adverting to that question, he 
wished for information with regard to. 
two of the items in the accounts audited 
for the year ending the 31st of March, 
1868. He regretted that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was absent, as 
the question would rather apply to the 
late Government than to the present. 
In the very first Vote of Class I. there 
was an excess of expenditure amounting 
to £6,474 over the sum voted by Parlia- 
ment. Of this sum of £6,474 no less 
than £3,700 were expended for works 
on the Norman Tower and Grand Stair- 
case of Windsor Palace. He wished to 
ask how it was that a sum had been 
spent on works which did not appear in 
the Estimates. He also desired to be 
informed how it was that in Vote 6 of 
the same Class, while only £1,576 was 
voted by Parliament for the Embassy 
House at Paris, the sum of £3,608 was 
in reality expended upon it? The reason 
assigned was the change of Ambassa- 
dors, but he did not think that a valid 
one. The great Departments of the 
State had failed to state their accounts 
to the Auditor General in pursuance of 
the Act of Parliament passed in 1866. 
Under that statute a huge Audit De- 
partment was constituted. It consisted 
of a Controller and Auditor General, 
with a salary of £2,000 a year; of an 
Assistant Controller, with £1,500 a year ; 
of a Secretary, with £945 a year; of six 
inspectors of the first class and seven of 
the second, and of thirty-four examiners. 
Altogether there was a complete staff of 
129 persons, whose salaries and the ex- 
penses of the office amounted to £42,200 
per annum. Now, from the Auditor 
General’s Report on the Accounts of the 
year ending March 31, 1868, it appeared 
that only eighteen Votes were audited 
out of twenty-seven in the First Class. 
Six were submitted for audit in an im- 
perfect form, and for three no accounts 
were submitted, and no audit took place. 
Of the sum, therefore, of £942,235 one- 
third never came under the cognizance 
of the auditor; and whether those sums 
had been expended properly and satis- 
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factorily there were no means of judging. 
The Department had failed to render 
accounts for the expenditure of £4,000 
on the Embassy House at Constanti- 


nople, and of £76,700 for Harbours of 


Refuge; £74,837 had been expended 
on Public Buildings in Ireland ; £21,000 
on the Sheriff’s Court Houses in Scot- 
land, and £27,000 for Rates on Govern- 
ment property, without any accounts or 
vouchers being produced. He asked 
whether it was fitting that, in the mat- 
ter of rates, for which receipts were 
always given, the Auditor General should 
have no power of checking the ac- 
counts? Bad as things were in Class 
I., they were worse in the next Class. 
In Class I1., there were thirty-six dif- 
ferent Votes for the salaries and ex- 
_ of Public Departments ; and the 

ouse would be surprised to learn that 
of these only four had submitted their 
accounts to the Auditor General, and 
furnished a correct statement of the ap- 
propriation of the money which Parlia- 
ment had placed in their hands. The 
list of defaulting offices comprised the 
Privy Seal Office, for which £2,938 was 
voted for the year ending March 31, 
1868 ; the Paymaster General’s Office, 
which had received £20,200, and ren- 
dered no accounts; the Public Records 
Office, which had received £21,383 ; the 
Poor Law Board, which had received 
£312,798 and rendered no accounts what- 
ever; the Mint, which had received 
£44,158 ; the Inspectors of Fisheries, 


who had had £39,622; the Office of 


Public Works in Ireland, which had 
had £24,620; the Chief Secretary for 
Treland’s Office, which had had £15,735. 
In all these cases the Act of 1866 had 
been disregarded and ignored by the 
Executive Government which placed it 
on the statute book. There were, be- 
sides, the Copyhold, Tithe, and Inclo- 
sure Commissioners, who absorbed 
£20,101; the Inclosure and Drainage 
of Land Commissioners, £11,600; the 
General Register Office for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, £69,025; the 
National Debt Office, £16,424 ; the Pub- 
lic Works Loan Commissioners, £3,449 ; 
the Lunacy Commissioners, £14,440; 
the Postage of Public Departments, 
£167,350; the whole amounting to 
£860,639. None of these had rendered 
accounts to the Auditor General such as 
he could audit, and they were therefore 
without certification. Some of these 


Mr. Candlish 
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had rendered cash statements, but those 
which followed had furnished no gp. 
counts or statements whatever :—the 
Houses of Parliament Offices, which 
had £73,491; the Treasury i 

£52,836; the Home Office, Bor 308 
the Foreign Office, £67,410 ; the Colonial 
Office, £33,250; the Privy Couneil 
Office, £30,423. In short, all the great 
Departments of State, with the ex 

tion of the Board of Trade, the Office of 
Works, the Woods and Forests, and an- 
other, had failed to render accounts to the 
Auditor General, the whole ameunt 
placed at their disposal being £1,199,819, 
The whole amount of money audited was 
£500,000, the remainder escaped audit 
altogether. The same neglect of duty 
was observable in the whole of the re- 
maining five classes of the Civil Service 
Votes. The Courts of Law and Justice, 
with the offices attached, eomprising 
Class No. III., had failed to render ac- 
counts in such a form that they could 
be audited, most of them furnishing 
none at all. Then there were the Co- 
lonial Consular Establishments, and 
other Foreign Services, comprising 229 
distinct offices, and amounting to 
£1,800,000, which furnished no accounts 
whatever. The same was the case with 
the Education and Science Departments. 
In all £8,202,000 had been voted for 
the Civil Service charges in 163 Votes, 
on only twenty-four of which had ac- 
counts been furnished to the Auditor 
General and approved by him—eighty- 
eight had been submitted in an imper- 
fect form, and of fifty-one no account 
whatever had been rendered. Now, if 
a public auditor of accounts were a use- 
less officer, and the work performed 
unnecessary and unprofitable, let them 
not throw contempt on their legislation 
by keeping the Act of 1866 on the 
statute Soak: But he held that an effici- 
ent auditor was of great use, and it 
rested with the House to see that the 
Executive Government secured for them 
the audit created by the Act. Careless- 
ness in public accounts meant public 
extravagance, and public extravagance 
meant additional taxation, which made 
itself felt by capitalists in lessened means 
of employing labour, and by the labourer 
in less work on the one hand and higher- 
priced provisions on the other, as well 
as in less education and less moral 
strength to meet the duties and bear the 
burdens of life. The responsibility in 
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the matter of course lay with the late 
Government, not one of whose Members, 
he regretted to say, was in his place, 
although they were, he thought, bound 
to offer some explanation as to how it 
happened that they had so utterly dis- 
ed the requirements of the law, 
and were guilty of what, he ventured to 
say, amounted to a gross neglect of 
duty. 
le. AYRTON said, he was sure the 
House must feel much indebted to his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Candlish) for having 
applied himself to the consideration of a 
aijcct which was by no means an 
agreeable one, and very obscure. He, 
too, regretted that there was no one 
present on the front Benches opposite to 
offer any explanation on the subject; 
but, in answer to the observations of his 
hon. Friend, he might be permitted to 
explain that this Audit Act came into 
ration only on the 1st of April, 1867, 
that it required a large re-arrangement 
of many public accounts to give effect to 
its provisions, and that great difficulties 
were found to lie in the way in making 
the necessary changes. To surmount 


those difficulties was a work of time ; and 

the result was that many accounts for the 

-_ ending in March, 1868, could not 
co 


mpleted in the form required by the 
Act of 1866, and that when the year 
expired those accounts could not be pre- 
sented for audit according to the pro- 
visions of that Act. They had, however, 
been referred to a Select Committee 
which was now proceeding with its in- 
vestigations into the very question to 
which his hon. Friend had invited at- 
tention, and which had power of calling 
before it officers for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from them explanations on all 
the points to which he had referred. It 
was not open to him, in accordance with 
the rules of the House, to enter into 
details as to the proceedings of that 
Committee, and he could not, therefore, 
give his hon. Friend that information 
which he hoped would be before long 
at the disposal of hon. Members gene- 
rally. He could say, however, that, 
though it was found impossible to render 
the accounts for the first year, the diffi- 
culty would be entirely removed in future 
years, and there would be no recurrence 
of the shortcomings shown in the ac- 
counts now before the House. When 
the hon. Member saw the Report and 
read the evidence, he would find that his 
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own details had not escaped the attention 
of the Committee. He could assure his 
hon. Friend that this subject had also 
engaged the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and that every effort would be 
used to have the accounts audited strictly 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Act. 

Mr. J. WHITE said, that having 
broughtthis subject under the notice ofthe 
House last year, he was not surprised at 
the complaint now made by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Candlish) at the utter failure 
of the Board of Audit for the purposes for 
which it was intended. Considering that 
the Treasury controlled the Controller, 
he was sceptical that the Board as now 
constituted would ever render the service 
expected of it, and he looked upon the 
£42,000 a year which this Board cost as 
a wasteful appropriation of the public 
money, becauseifthe Treasury did its duty 
such costly supervision would not be re- 
quired. If the Board were properly consti- 
tuted the officials should not be appointed 
by the Treasury, but by Parliament ; and 
the Board should report, not to the Trea- 
sury, but directly to Parliament, which 
voted the money. The only way of secur- 
ing an independent and efficient audit, to 
which the country would look with con- 
fidence, was by dissociating it from the 
Treasury and making it exclusively re- 
sponsible to Parliament. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought that 
the explanation of the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Ayrton) was unsatisfac- 
tory. No doubt his hon. Friend was 
not in Office at the time referred to; but 
in this case the House had to deal with 
Departments, and not with men. How 
could the best auditors in the world 
audit accounts if none were laid before 
them? Yet that had happened in several 
instances here. For example, even the 
Treasury, spending £52,000, the Home 
Office spending £27,000, and the Foreign 
Office £67,000, had sent in no accounts ; 
and in another class of cases the ac- 
counts sent in were imperfect. On the 
whole, the House had great reason to be 
dissatisfied, for the half-yearly accounts 
of any railway company—of the Lon- 
don and North-Western, amounting to 
£1,500,000, for example—were audited 
and a dividend paid within three months, 
after the books were closed, while the 
Treasury accounts for the year end- 
ing, March 31, 1868, showing an ex- 
penditure of only £52,000, not yet 
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been audited. Any railway company |or even four months. | Mr. Canprisq: 
would dismiss from its service men who, | But that would not apply to the Civil 
dealing with a trifling expenditure like | Service Estimates.] It would apply to 
that, could not make up their accounts | the accounts in general, and even a] 
ready for audit within a month; and if | portion of the Civil Service Estimates 
the head men in these Government of- | referred to accounts which involved 
fices were chosen, from their abilities, | transactions at a great distance, and 
as those of any ordinary company were / might require distant references. In 
chosen, instead of from personal fa- | the main, however, it must be remem- 
vouritism or aristocratic interest, there | bered that our system of accounts was 
would be no difficulty. It was most dis- | still in some respects in its infancy, 
creditable to our finance that such things | Until the Audit Act of 1866 was passed 
should continue, and he hoped that no | its condition was altogether unsatisfac- 
time would be lost in putting matters on | tory. Without presuming, therefore, to 
a better footing. the knowledge which would enable him 
Mr. GLADSTONE joined with his | to give specific answers to the statements 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ayrton) in regretting | made, he would say that some degree of 
that no one was present connected with | patience and indulgence was requisite 
the late Government to take part in the | until such time had elapsed as would 
conversation on this most important sub- | justify hon. Members in expecting that 
= Probably, however, if they had | the system should be brought to some- 
een present they could hardly have | thing like perfection. With regard to 
been in possession of the kind of minute | the remark of the hon. Member for 
and technical knowledge which would | Brighton (Mr. J. White) whom he un- 
be requisite in order to enable Members | derstood to say that we might save alto- 
of this House to come to a perfectly | gether the establishment of the Board of 
just estimate of the merits. His hon. | Audit, and transact the business through 
Friend the Member for Sunderland | the Treasury, he had to reply that, in 
(Mr. Candlish) had rendered a public | the first place, the Government had used 
service in bringing this question for-| great efforts to effect a saving in the 
ward, and he would not put himself in| Board of Audit. That Board consisted 
conflict with the arguments used by him | years ago, within his recollection, of a 
or by the hon. Member who had just | large number of Commissioners; and 
sat down; but there were special diffi- they had now by degrees got rid of the 
culties in the case of Government ac-| whole of those Commissioners. The 
counts, so that you could hardly draw | Board now cost much less, though the 
any analogy between them and the ac-| general establishment might not cost 
counts of railway companies. Where | less; and it must be remembered that 
the Government Department was a pure | some years ago only a small part, com- 
spending department, and nothing else, | paratively, of the bublic expenditure 
it was probable that the analogy might | came under the view of the auditors. 
to a great extent apply. But even then | He could not hold out the hope to the 
it must be taken into view that the ope-/ hon. Member for Brighton that the 
rations of all the great Departments of | Board of Audit would be dispensed with, 
the Government extended over the whole | and the business transacted through the 
world, and also that there was not and| Treasury. He maintained, indeed, that 
could not be a discipline as efficient in | the Board of Audit ought to be perfectly 
the hands of the Executive Government | independent of the Treasury, and to 
for securing strictness and punctuality | make its Reports to Parliament. As 
on the part of subordinates as private | matter of fact, it did somake its Reports, 
employers could secure. The geographi- | though the Reports were transmitted to 
cal difficulty was especially to be re-|the Treasury. The Auditor General 
membered ; for, if questions arose upon | was a Parliamentary officer, appoin 
the accounts, instead of having like the | for the security of the State, and no- 
London and North-Western Railway to | thing would be more satisfactory to him 
send to a place within one day’s post in| (Mr. Gladstone) than any arrangement 
order to obtain explanations, the Go-| tending to place the Auditor General 
vernment Department might have to|and his Department more closely and 
send to a place from which it could only } distinctly under the control of Parlia- 
obtain an answer within two or three, | liament. It was undoubtedly the busi- 
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ness of that House to be ——— not | graceful traffic. I have nothing to say 
only for the inception of all public ex- | against the Act passed by the Colonial 
penditure, but also to follow the money | Legislature. I believe it contains some 
raised by taxation until the last farthing | provisions against which nothing could 
was accounted for; and whatever could | be said. Probably it is as good an Act 
be done or suggested in furtherance of | as could have been passed under the cir- 
that principle would at all times commend | cumstances; but it wants that specific 
spelt to the acceptance of the Govern- | element by which alone a successful sys- 
ment. | tem of emigration can be realized— 
Mr. Atperman LUSK said, it was | namely, the establishment of a Govern- 
dificult to know where or how the | ment depdt in these islands, so as to se- 
money voted by that House went, and | cure to the emigrants every information 
he trusted that the Government would | necessary as regards the country to which 
endeavour to simplify the matter as|they are to be brought, and as to the 
much as possible. nature of the agreement into which they 
enter. The Duke of Newcastle, writing, 
SLAVE TRADE FROM THE SOUTH SEA | in 1861, to Governor Sir George Bowen, 
ISLANDS.— QUESTION. having stated that the emigrants to the 

Mz. P. A. TAYLOR: I rise for the | West Indies and Mauritius were col- 
se of calling attention to the man- lected in India, under the direction of 

ner in which the supply of labour to our | #gents appointed and paid by the re- 
at colony of Queensland is at present | 8pective colonies, were received into 
furnished through immigration from the | depots at the port of departure, were 
South Sea Islands. My object is to pre- subjected before embarkation to a medi- 
vent the idea of Queensland being asso- | eal examination, were informed where 
dated with a revival of the slave trade. | they were going, and made to under- 


To show that the territory of Queensland stand the nature of the agreement, and, 
isnot an unimportant, but, on the con- above all, that it was required that every 


trary, one of the most extensive of the body of males should be accompanied by 
British colonies, I may mention that its | 2 certain proportion of females, fixed at 
area is nearly double that of Canada; | that time at 25 per cent, went on to 
that it is one-half larger than England, | S*Y— 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and France “ Wherever the emigration shall be set on foot, 
added together ; and that gold, copper, it will be your first duty to appoint an emigration 
and coal mines have been already dis- agent for the colony at each port from which emi- 
covered in several districts of Queens- | &**** *r¢ t0 be obtained. 
land. The climate is well fitted for the | Now, in the despatch of the Duke of 
European constitution. In this magnifi- | Buckingham to Governor Sir George 
cent country there has sprung up within | Bowen, dated 9th November, 1867, sug- 
the last seven or eight years a system | gesting the principal points for an Act, 
of immigration from the neighbouring | no mention is made of such a condition. 
South Sea Islands, to supply the wants | The only protection in this respect con- 
of labour in Queensland. The evils of | sists in the clause that the master of the 
that system were admitted on all sides, | vessel must produce a certificate signed 
and upon the recommendation of the| by a ‘consul, missionary, or other 
Colonial Office an Act was passed to re- | known person,” or the agreement shall 
te that immigration of barbarians. | be overlooked, and that by the Govern- 
o Act could render that immigration a | ment agent, to see that they understand 
desirable or a moral one. Under that|the terms which they give, the wages 
system of immigration the evils of the | they are to be paid, and all this was now 
middle passage are repeated. I brought | supposed to be given. The Bishop of 
this question before the late Government ; Sydney at the meeting, February 8th, 
and the present one, and the hon. Mem- 1869, read a letter from Dr. Pattison, 




















ber for the Isle of —— lately put a|the missionary Bishop of Milensia, in 


oe to the Under Secretary to the | which he stated his unqualified opinion 
lonies. On this last occasion we were | that the natives of the island were in- 
assured that the serious attention of the capable of understanding the nature of 
Government would be paid to the mat- | a legal contract. Now, Sir, this trade- 
ter; but up to the present, as far asI/as I have shown, wants that first ele- 
can understand, no active steps have | ment which would make it tolerable. I 


been taken to do away with this dis-/am far from saying that even if this 
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element was present that the trade would 
have been a tolerable one. Notwith- 
standing the admirable regulations un- 
der which it was managed, there were 
many who doubted whether it was not a 
at evil. I will read a memorial 
signed by John Small, Chief Justice of 
Hong Kong, and the Hon. James 
Whittall to Sir Richard Graves Mac- 
Donnell, Governor of Hong Kong. In 
regard to Coolie emigration, he says— 
“ We will give the Chinese Government credit 
for thoroughly good intentions, and we are anxious 
to admit that the letter of their legislation in 
connection with Coolie emigration is very near 
rfection. But we do not require to tell your 
xcellency that these very regulations, said to 
be designed to protect the Coolie against fraud 
and restraint, are with detestable ingenuity con- 
verted into meshes whereby to entrap him more 
securely. These regulations are of no utility 
whatever ; they serve but to cast dust in the eyes 
of the world; they afford no protection to the 
Coolie. For the reputation of the Colony, there- 
fore, for the sake of example, and for the honour, 
in so far as it is given by your Excellency and to 
ourselves to uphold the same, of the British Flag, 
we call upon you to solemnly condemn, by colo- 
nial legislation, this trade in buman bodies, 
which, bearing the impress of misery wherever it 
is carried on, culminates at our very gates into 
the hideous form of slavery.” 


With respect to these Coolies, there is a 
Government depot at the place from 
which and to which they are sent, and 
this is how the Chief Justice of Hong 
Kong states that that trade has degene- 
rated even under these circumstances. 
There is another charge I wish to make 
against this Bill. By the 6th clause the 
Government of Queensland seeks to 
legalize the traffic in coloured labourers 
by private persons, in a manner dis- 
allowed by the Home Government in the 
tropical dependencies of the Empire. 
That is enacted which is contrary to 
what is elsewhere allowed under British 
dominion ; the only parallel instance is 
that in which the Mauritius planter is 
allowed to send his agent to recruit 
Coolies in India, but this is done under 
the complete control of the Government 
authorities both in India and the Mau- 
ritius. Now this is not a new question 
to us. We have felt it our duty, as a 
country, to interfere in more than one 
case where our country was obtaining 
labour for this purpose. When the 
French resorted to the system of convey- 
ing free black labourers from Africa to 
the French colonies, a Government offi- 
cer was appointed to superintend the 
whole transaction, and see that the peo- 
ple were fairly treated. This was the 
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counterpart of the Queensland system. 
Notwithstanding all the precautions of 
the French Government, the traffic 
speedily developed into slavery, and the 
Emperor abolished it. There was an. 
other system to which the Queensland 
system might be compared. Natives of 
the South Sea Islands were transported 
to the cotton fields of Peru. The . 
lish and French Governments raised 
their hands against the traffic as bei 

a slave trade. Now, Sir, to what has 
this traffic led? It has led to results 
which might have been anticipated. 
(The hon. Member then read a long 
series of extracts from Eastern journals 
and correspondence illustrative of the 
treachery used in kidnapping the natives 
of various islands, a the cruelties 
practised upon the victims as well on 
board ship as in the colony.] The Sydney 
Herald oF October 9, 1868, stated that 
the condition of the natives of the South 
Sea Islands now in Queensland was most 
disheartening, and that it was one sim- 
ply of slavery; that the evidence was 
too strong to leave doubt that many of 
them had been inveigled by the most 
false representations, and others actually 
stolen from their native land ; that many 
had been induced to sign agreements as 
they supposed for one year, which when 
produced showed three, and that, their 
clothes having been worn out, many of 
them were to be seen working in the 
plantations in a state of nudity. 

“ If complaints arise, it is supposed that they 
are taken to a magistrate. In reality, on some 
even of the best estates, coercion is exercised by 
the overseer. Flogging, irons, threats of shoot- 
ing—such is the fare.” 

“ Our correspondent,” says the Colonial Intelli- 
gencer, “humanely interested himself in a girl 
named Mary, who, it was alleged, was carried off 
from the island of Tanna by an armed crew, as & 
ransom for her father. The latter was a chief, and 
having been made a prisoner by the crew, they 
refused to release him except in exchange for 
another native. ‘ His daughter was then dragged 
through the water by men of her father’s tribe, 
and thrown naked into the boat. On board she 
was given as a wife to one of the boat’s crew, who 
is, I think, a bad fellow. This man is from a 
Christian island, but has been a sailor, and has an- 
other wife, to whom he has been married by the 
missionary in his own island, where bigamy isa 
legal crime.’ ” 


The captain was afterwards charged 
with a criminal assault, of which he 
was acquitted, but her evidence was re- 
jected as being a heathen. The Scotsman 
of December, 1868, said— 


“The last Australian mail brings news that 
there seems no good reason for doubting. At 
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Mallicolo twenty-one natives were induced to lay 
their war clubs, and go below to have a look 
at the hold. They were not allowed to come up 
j Their canoes were sent adrift, and the 
Fen stood out to see ; the wives of the kidnapped 
men swimming after her whilst their strength 
Jasted, and when they could no longer chase her, 
still sending wild wails along her felonious wake. 
At Matlow a large haul was made, but all except 
two managed to slip ashore in the night. So the 
Siren cruized about until she had bagged more 
than 100 islanders. Six, whom she took out of a 
canoe, she was compelled to restore, because had 
she not done so their chief would have rescued 
them by force.” 
In last February a meeting was held at 
to protest against this traffic. 


e 

+ Mayor of Sydney presided, and the 
Bishop moved the first resolution. The 
right rev. speaker strongly denounced 
the traffic, and quoted the testimony of 
Bishop Pattison, who is now cruising 
among the islands, as to the misery it 
had occasioned. The Sydney corres- 
pondent of Zhe Times says, writing on 
the 27th February— 


“I believe I stated in my last something re- 
specting the act of the supercargo of a vessel 
bound to Samoa, where that person had just es- 
tablished a plantation. By arrangement with the 
captain, sixty men and twenty or thirty young 
yomen were inveigled on board and forcibly de- 
tained at Samoa. A case has just come to the 
knowledge of the authorities here, and compelled 
them to put the law in force against the offenders. 
The captain of the Young Australia, and one of 
the crew, stand committed to take their trial for 
the murder of three natives of one of the New 
Hebrides group of islands. The supercargo, who 
isalso implicated in the affair, has been caught 
at Melbourne, and is coming up. Briefly the par- 
ticulars are as follows :—The vessel mentioned, 
chartered by a Sydney firm, sailed in September 
last, or thereabouts, with a cargo for Fijii. The 
cargo being discharged—so at present I under- 
stand the case—a raid was proposed among the 
New Hebrides Islands for ‘ Niggers,’ as the Poly- 
nesians are called, to work on the newly estab- 
lished plantations at Fijii. The vessel was five 
weeks gone, and when it returned landed 235 
natives, including six women, something like 
£1,200 having been cleared by the transaction. 
The vessel returned to Sydney. While here in- 
telligence was received from Fijii, which was | 
made known to the Government. It appears that 
during that voyage, off the island of Palma, three 
natives were forced on board, who, breaking open 
the hold in which they were confined, fought for 
their liberty, and were shot down and turned 
overboard, by command of the supercargo, and 
under the silent sanction of the captain. The 
vessel was just on the point of starting again for 
Sydney, on another expedition, when the captain 
Was arrested.” 


Naturally such a wretched system pro- 
voked retaliation, and it was stated in a 
New York paper that eleven Europeans 
settled in the island of Tanna had been 
massacred by the natives. [The hon. 
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Member then read a report, from the 
Rev. J. P. Sunderland, who visited 
Queensland, and gave an account of 
what he saw. He visited sugar planta- 
tions, where some 3,000 or 4,000 Poly- 
nesian labourers were employed, who 
had been taken from their homes by 
fraud. Ships went to the New Hebrides 
to ‘‘catch blackbirds,” and they caught 
them by utter deceit for three years’ en- 
gagements. He went to some of the 
best sugar plantations in Queensland, 
and if ever there was anything like sla- 
very that was. He asked the planters 
what they did when the labourers fell 
ill? The reply was—‘ They often gam- 
mon to be in, but we take a whip and 
tickle them up a bit, and then they soon 
get well.” One planter wrote to an- 
other and said—‘‘ What can you supply 
me 100 niggers for?’ And no doubt, as 
long as it was found that £6 or £74 
head could be got for the natives, men 
would do anything to get them. He 
next read a letter addressed by the Rev. 
James McNair—a well-known mission- 
ary of the Scottish Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church, of high character—and it 
was addressed to Commander Lambert, of 
the Australian Squadron, which detailed 
terrible acts of treachery, by which nu- 
merous natives had been entrapped. A 
small schooner, under pretext that a 
man known to be kind to the natives 
was on board, succeeded in decoying fif- 
teen men at Mari and nine at Erromanga; 
no sooner had they come on board than 
they were clapped below hatches. A 
missionary succeeded in obtaining a pro- 
mise from the captain that the men 
should be given up; but the next thing 
he saw was the vessel with all sails set 
and at full speed. The missionary con- 
cluded by warning Commander Lambert 
that he should look to him to find out 
these captives in Queensland, and see 
that they were returned to their native 
land, from which they had been so vilely 
snatched. But nothing more had been 
heard of them.] The hon. Member then 
proceeded—At the time when I first put 
a Question to the late Under Secretary I 
was called upon by a gentleman from 
the colony, one of the first who began 
the system of immigration, and he ‘in- 
formed me that in his opinion the pro- 
posed Act was so stringent that it would 
put a stop to this traffic. Now, I be- 
lieve that, if the Government insisted 
upon the establishment of a depot under 
Government superintendence, at every 
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place from which the islanders were 
shipped, and a proper proportion of 
women likewise sent, that the expenses 
attendant upon these essential prelimi- 
naries oul be sufficient to put a stop 
entirely to this unholy traffic. At the 
very time when the late Government 
was sanctioning this traffic there was is- 
sued from the Board of Admiralty of 
that Government the most masterly de- 
nunciation of the whole affair; and I 
trust our Colonial Office will follow the 
Board of Admiralty of the late Go- 
vernment. I will read a few extracts 
from the correspondence between Mr. 
Romaine and the Colonial Office. That 
gentleman, writing from the Admiralty, 
says— 

“ My Lords desire me to refer you to the cor- 
respondence which took place between the Colo- 
nial Office and this Department in 1863, relative 
to the kidnapping of Polynesians, to be employed 
on cotton plantations and other agricultural opera- 
tions in Peru”— 

And went on to say that ‘the trade of 
procuring labourers rapidly degenerated 
into slave hunting and slave trading,” 
and that it was the belief of their Lord- 
ships that these South Sea Islanders 
were ‘‘incapable of understanding the 
nature of a written contract with an em- 


ployer,” and that none of them would— 

“ Knowingly and willingly engage themselves to 
work far from their own country at all, or at any 
place even near their own home, for more than a 


few months. My Lords are also thoroughly im- 
pressed with the belief that whatever regulations 
may be made for the well-being and liberty of 
these people, on their being brought nominally 
within reach of the laws and tribunals of Queens- 
land, yet that no proper and efficient control can 


ever be exercised over the manner in which these | 


ple are obtained and placed on board ship. 
The task of their collection and shipment is from 
the nature of the work likely to fall into the 
hands of an unscrupulous and mercenary set, 
who, under pretence of persuading the natives 
into making engagements as labourers for a term 
of years, would not hesitate to commit acts of 
kidnapping, piracy, and murder. Entertaining 
these views, my Lords are unable to concur in 
any recommendation with regard to framing an 
Act of the Colonial Legislature for the regulation 
of the introduction of these people into the 
colony.” 
Mr. Romaine wrote again to the Under 
Secretary of State, referring to the letter 
from which I have just quoted— 


“ With reference to the letter from this Depart- 
ment, dated the 7th Dec. last on the subject of 
the kidnapping of natives from the South Sea 
Islands by vessels under the Chilian and Peruvian 
Flags, lam commanded by my Lords Commissioners | 
of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
that, looking to the representations formerly made 
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by this country and France 

of South Sen Weealioe rev pty eg 
to the representations made by this country as to 
the importation of negroes from the West Coast of 
Africa to the West Indies, and looking also to the 
probability that representation will be made by 
France on the deportation of South Sea Islanders 
to serve as labourers in Queensland, their Lord- 
ships would suggest that, before the Colonial Office 
decide upon the question of Colonial legislation 
for the regulation of the traffic, the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should be 
taken on the subject.” 

I wish the opinion of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had not only 
been taken, but had been followed. The 
next thing that comes in these Papers is 
a remonstrance from the French Govern- 
ment, which is put off with a letter from 
the Colonial Office to the effect that Her 
Majesty’s Government had had occasion 
to consider the mode of repressing such 
outrages as occurred—that they would 
be glad to be furnished with the details 
of any cases that had come to the know- 
ledge of the French Government; con- 
cluding with the words— 

“ At the same time, his Grace desires to point 

out that proceedings of this kind must be distin- 
guished from an emigration of labourers which 
appears to be going on to some extent from some 
of the islands in the South Seas to Queensland, 
and in regard to which regulations for the benefit 
of immigrants have been suggested to the Go- 
vernor of Queensland, in which colony some of 
these immigrants have arrived.” 
I will trouble the House with but one 
extract more — from a letter of Mr. 
Murdoch, of the Emigration Board. He 
says— 

“ Whether it is right as a general principle to 
permit the introduction of an inferior and un- 
civilized race into a British colony, so strongly 
| deprecated in the Queensland Memorial, is a ques- 
tion which I do not presume to discuss. As far 
as the emigrant is concerned it would be useless 
to deny that it may be attended with some dis- 
advantages; but that, on the whole, a race of 
so low a type as natives of the New Hebrides 
must derive great benefit from being brought in 
contact with a purer morality, and a higher civil- 
ization cannot be questioned.” 

I am extremely loth to place myself in 
conflict with so great and distinguished 
an authority as this gentleman is. But 
I should think that the experience of 
history, as well as the theory is against 
him. If there was one thing better 
founded than another with regard to 
colonization of this kind, it is that no- 
thing but demoralization can ensue under 
such circumstances. There is one other 
point in regard to the morality in the 
islands from which those savages are 
taken. A writer in the Colonial Intelli- 
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gencer Says — speaking of contracts for 
three years— 

“This may be very well if all we have to con- 
sider is the development of Queensland. But are 
we to overlook the effect on the islands where 
civilization is making such satisfactory progress ? 
Asa rule they do not contain a surplus of popu- 
lation. If fifty or sixty natives are abstracted 
from these little communities they are the best 
=the workers ; and what are left ? Women, chil- 
dren, old men, and good-for-nothings. During the 
absence of these braves, their wives, where there 
are any, despairing of their return, become the 
wives of other men, and so the family tie is com- 

ly broken up. At home, Europe has taken 
thought for their religious and secular instruction. 
But this must all be relinquished in Queens- 
land.” 


I would venture to impress one other 
consideration upon the House, and that 
is this—We consider ourselves a moral 
and practical people, and especially a 
colonizing people. Now, I say we do 
to our practical tendencies no justice to 
encourage such a system as this, and 
we have the means to make the depen- 
dency rich as well as morally healthy. 
We have a surplus — and pau- 
perism rising and bubbling up to our 
lips, and we have philanthropists 
ielcing that our utmost power is un- 
able to grapple with it. Can we not 
bring these two things together? Can 
we not send our surplus population to 
Queensland ? Can we not do better than 
demoralize both? I call upon the coun- 
try to put a stop to this most infamous 
traffic, which is dangerous to our inter- 
national relations with foreign countries, 
which is sure in the long run to destroy 
the prosperity of the colony, which is 
ruining the prospects, and turning into 
slaves the wretched men who are sent 
there, and which is frustrating all the 
efforts made by our missionaries for the 
civilization of these islands. The hon. 
Gentleman in conclusion asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention had been called to the 
oy dissatisfaction prevailing inQueens- 
d in regard to the system of importa- 
tion of South Sea Islanders into that 
colony ; whether he was aware that this 
importation was described as practically 
no better than a legalized Slave Trade, 
that the natives were in many cases 
inveigled on board under false pretences; 
and, whether he would lay on the Table 
any Correspondence on the subject ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Taylor) had rendered a great public 
service by bringing forward this subject, 
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for it was undoubtedly a matter of the 
utmost importance that a country which 
had done so much to put an end to 
slavery in this hemisphere should care- 
fully provide against any approach to 
it in the Polynesian Islands. His hon. 
Friend had very properly drawn a dis- 
tinction between the conveyance of emi- 
grants to Queensland and the traffic which 
was carried on between different Poly- 
nesian Islands and Samoa and Fiji. In- 
deed, with regard to the latter, he would 
admit the correctness of his hon. Friend’s 
statements. In the case of the Young 
Australia, for example, the most hor- 
rible atrocities had been perpetrated ; 
and other instances might be adduced 
in which, to say the least, there had 
been a tendency towards the revival of 
the slave trade in the islands of Samoa 
and Fiji. He would venture, however, 
to controvert his hon. Friend’s asser- 
tions with regard to the emigration from 
Polynesia to Queensland. According to 
the law passed by the Legislature of 
that colony no one was allowed to go 
about the Polynesian Islands for the 
purpose of procuring emigrants without 
a license from the Government of Queens- 
land. In the next place, masters of ves- 
sels were required to give security for 
the return within three years of such 
emigrants as desired to be sent back; 
and they were further compelled to give 
a bond against kidnapping, and to bring 
a certificate from the consul, missionary, 
or other known person, that the emi- 
grants had engaged themselves volun- 
tarily and understood the nature of their 
engagement. The emigration agent was 
required to ascertain that such a certi- 
ficate had been procured before he al- 
lowed the emigrants to land. At the 
same time he (Mr. Monsell) admitted 
that in two particulars these regulations 
were insufficient, and to those two par- 
ticulars his hon. Friend had referred. 
There were no regulations as to the intro- 
duction into Queensland of a proper pro- 
portion of the two sexes, and as to the at- 
tendance of an emigration agent on board 
the vessels before they were allowed to 
sail. Within the last four or five days, 
however, a despatch had been received 
from Queensland, stating that certain sug- 
gestions of the emigration agent there 
were about to be embodied in a Bill, 
and submitted to the Legislature ; and, 
amongst these, were the two which he 
had just mentioned. If they secured 
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these alterations in the emigration law 
they would prevent the possibility of 
any deception being carried on, and 
there would then be nothing to com- 
~ of. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
‘aylor) had mainly taken his facts from 
statements made at a public meeting in 
Sydney, where four cases were relied 
on. One of these occurred before the 
passing of the Queensland Act. Two 
other cases referred not to Queensland, 
but to emigration to the Fijii Islands. 
In the fourth case, that of the Sprightly, 
the master was tried and acquitted. The 
fact that the case was sent to trial showed 
that the local government had its eye on 
this traffic. With regard to the case of 
the Latona, the captain of which was 
alleged to have carried off nine islanders, 
and to have committed great atrocities, 
a minute investigation had been set on 
foot, and the depositions of the captain 
and emigrants taken. The despatches 
just received stated that there was the 
sworn statement of the master, as well 
as of six of the natives themselves, who 
had returned from Queensland to their 
native island, and were returning again 
to Queensland, that the emigration was 
voluntary. It appeared that the captain 
had distinctly asked the clergyman, 
who preferred the charge, to come 
on board in order that he might 
satisfy himself that the emigrants were 
there of their own free will, and that 
the rev. gentleman had declined to 
do anything of the sort. The case of 
the Latona consequently broke down. 
As to the treatment of the inhabitants 
of the Polynesian Islands after their 
arrival in Queensland, he would simply 
refer to the words of the Governor, who, 
in the despatch, said they were even 
better protected than Coolies in the West 
Indies, and that he had seen them em- 
ployed on several plantations, working 
amicably with Europeans and treated on 
an equality with them. The Attorney 
General of the colony? likewise stated 
that no instances of cruelty or anything 
like slavery enforced on these labourers 
had ever been brought under his notice. 
Again, the accounts received at the Co- 
lonial Office respecting the condition of 
the Coolies in the West Indies were 
totally at variance with the statements 
of his hon. Friend, as they showed that 
the Coolies who returned took with them 
on the average £24 or £25 each, exclu- 
sive of jewellery and money which they 
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carried about them. He could assure 
his hon. Friend that the whole question 
was occupying the most serious atten- 
tion of the Colonial Department, and 
that the strongest despatches had been 
forwarded to the Governors of colonies, 
warning them of their responsibility on 
the subject. Every step which the Go. 
vernment could take in that direction 
they had taken; but he believed, that, 
at the present moment, the emigration 
to Queensland was not unsatisfactory, 
and the House would, he thought, be 
of opinion that it would not be proper 
to adopt the course which his hon. Friend 
proposed, and entirely to prohibit the 
importation. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the in- 
formation which had been given him by 
the Secretary of the Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Seot- 
land respecting Queensland, corrobo- 
rated what had fallen from his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Taylor), and therefore he 
could not accept the answer of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies as satisfactory. 
Having had the honour of a seat in that 
House for many years, he was familiar 
with that kind of reply—it was the stereo- 
typed answer to inquiries made of the 
Government in that House; but he was 
not in the least convinced by it that the 
traffic was not as bad as hishon. Friendhad 
described it to be. He had read the evi- 
dence of one gentleman, who stated that 
there were 3,000 Polynesian labourers 
employed on sugar plantations who had 
been taken from their homes by fraud; 
and their condition differed widely from 
that described by his right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
Those who knew the shameful traffic by 
which the labourers were brought to the 
colony, and the guasi slavery in which 
they were detained there, would not be 
satisfied with the answer just given. 
Neither had his right hon. Friend made 
any reply to the statement made as to 
the demoralizing effect which was pro- 
duced on the islands themselves, which 
were not overpeopled, and yet had the 
most active of their population carried 
off by such vessels as the Young Australia. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had admitted 
that the Young Australia had committed 
some irregularities. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, there could be 
no doubt of the fact that the poor peo- 
ple, when fishing, were torn off from 
the coral reefs, and taken to Australia. 
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If the case was one of voluntary emi- 
tion, then his right hon. Friend 
might be right in describing the system 
as satisfactory; but if it were one of 
kidnapping, the most stringent measures 
ought to be used to put a stop to the 
trafic, and he trusted his right hon. 
Friend would not lose sight of the sub- 
‘act, 
‘ Mr. R. FOWLER said, he thought 
the House was much indebted to the 
hon. Member for Leicester and to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Perth for 
having sought for this question the 
earnest attention of the Colonial Office 
and of the House. It was stated at 
meetings held at Sydney and at Brisbane 
that dreadful atrocities were committed 


in the trade. He had a letter from Bris- | 
bane, dated the 18th of March, 1869, | 


which he was ready to show to the 
Government if they desired information 
on the subject. ‘The writer, Mr. Alfred 
Davidson, of Brisbane, a Member of the 
Queensland Legislature, referring to a 
trial which had been held in Sydney for 
the murder of three Polynesians, said— 

“The legal difficulties in these inquiries are 
great; The Government officers, including the 
magistrates, are partially under the control of 
influential men, some of whom are employers of 
coloured labour, and can be seriously affected in 


The ships carry very few 
The 


their appointment. 
white men, but employ Polynesian sailors. 
magistrates have practically rejected native evi- 
dence. A proof by native evidence only would 
therefore not be a legal proof, and any one could 
be, I take it, prosecuted for libel for exposing a 


crime, The conduct and expense and responsi- 
bility will have to be borne by private persons ; 
the police and Crown lawyers cannot be obtained 
with facility. A strong feeling of hostility exists 
against those who advocate the claims of the 
Polynesians. My own opinion still is that very 
many come here not of their own free will; if 
any come truly willingly, I say that is all right. 
I have formed the opinion that, very often, if 
hot always, it will be found that natives with 
many of the qualities of the savage are asso- 
ciated with the recruiting agent as coxswains in 
command of his boats, and, if speaking a little 
English, acting as interpreters, ready to tell any 
untruth that he requires.” 

He might also refer to a despatch of 
the late Board of Admiralty strongly 
condemning the traffic. He (Mr. R. 
Fowler) thought there were two points 
which specially deserved the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
first was, as to the evidence that ought 
to be received; for, if the evidence of 
natives was to be excluded, it would 
be difficult to bring complaint home 
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to the guilty parties. The other point 
was the bringing of natives from is- 
lands of different degrees of civili- 
zation. Some of the emigrants were 
brought from islands where Christian 
missions had exercised a beneficial influ- 
ence ; but others were from islands that 
were still in a savage or barbarous state, 
and he believed the natives from these 
savage islands exercised a demoralizing 
influence on the colony into which they 
were introduced. He was quite aware 
that some persons contended that natives 
must be imported into the colony, because 
Europeans could not work, owing to the 
nature of the climate; but there was, 
he believed, abundant evidence to show 
that as soon as a European became 
acclimatized he was perfectly competent 
for any work required in the colony. 
Now, if that were so, then these islanders 
must stand in the way of European emi- 
gration. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) would keep 
his eye on this question, and that, if ne- 
cessary, he would bring it again before 
the House. The reports might be exag- 
gerated, but it appeared to him that, if 
he had been correctly informed, he should 
be justified in applying to this traffic 
the words of one of the most illustrious 
men who ever adorned the House (Mr. 
Canning), in regard to the African slave 
trade—‘‘Its infant lips were stained with 
blood; that its whole existence has been a 
series of rapacity, cruelty, and murder.” 

Vice ApmiraAt ERSKINE said, he 
was glad that the attention of the Go- 
vernment had been directed to this traffic. 
As early as 1842 natives had been em- 
ployed by Europeans to cut down sandal 
wood, and more lately to grow cotton. 
It was not, perhaps, generally known 
that there was in the Fijiilslands a 
colony of about 1,000 persons, mostly 
Englishmen, but some Americans, who 
had brought into the colony in the 
Young Australia above 250 natives from 
Tanna, not only to work for them, but 
also to fight for them. A month or two 
ago he had received a letter from a gen- 
tleman of the highest character, who 
had resided twenty years in those islands, 
and who stated that two Europeans 
named Burke and Underwood, had em- 
ployed the Tanna men to make war 
upon the mountain races, but they were 
beaten back and severely wounded. A 
number of the natives of the island at- 
tacked the plantations, and killed and 
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ate six or eight of these men from 
Tanna, and committed great devasta- 
tions. Few people probably would have 
much sympathy for these Europeans, 
but it was quite clear that these 1,000 
white men were not going to be driven 
from the islands without resistance ; and 
it appeared that Burke had gone over 
to Sydney to raise 500 men there for 
the same purpose, tempting them with 
offers of 500 acres of mountain land 
a-piece. They would be armed and 
equipped as regular soldiers, and a war 
would at once exist between one of our 
colonies and an island over which we 
- had no control whatever. If this went 
on it appeared to him that there was 
rising up in the Pacific another difficulty 
of the en Zealand type. It was true 
that the Governor of Sydney had issued 
a proclamation prohibiting this enlist- 
ment; but there was no law to prevent 
the colonists from quitting the colony and 
going to these islands. He hoped that 
this subject would receive the attention 
of the _ oitcesat With respect to 


the importation of islanders into Queens- 
land, he thought the traffic did admit of 
such regulations as to make it useful 
both to the islanders and to the colonists, 
though the very strongest regulations 


were necessary. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) complained 
that they had got the usual official 
answer, implying that it was a fallacious 
answer. The fallacy was entirely with the 
hon. Member himself, for he had con- 
fused the kidnapping in the Fiji Islands, 
with the regular immigration of South 
Sea Islanders into Queensland, for the 
purpose of cotton cultivation. The out- 
rages reported to have been committed 
were in the former quarter, and he knew 
of no means in our power of checking 
the system, for it was not carried on 
under our flag, nor had we any control. 
As to the immigration into Queensland, 
all he had heard led him to believe that 
it was properly conducted. It was per- 
fectly well regulated, for the Gusts 
Legislature had passed regulations and 
made provisions stricter even than those 
made “ the Indian Government for the 
rotection of the Coolies sent to the West 
ndies. It was unfair therefore to the 
colonists to make such unfounded state- 
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ments; and nothing could be more in- 
jurious both to the colonists and the | 
South Sea Islanders themselves than to 


Vice Admiral Erskine 
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raise a general cry against the service 


as if it were a revival of the slave 
trade, and enlist the influence of this 
country to stop legitimate immigration, 
This immigration was essential to the 
new industry of the colony, and the 
natives made use of for labour might 
become civilized and prosperous by their 
contact with a civilized race. Half 
the distress in the West Indies arose 
from the —— given to legitimate im- 
migration by a blind outcry against 
the revival of the slave roe 4 It was 
clear that if the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter (Mr. Taylor) had his will he would 
stop the immigration, for he asked that 
such restrictions should be placed upon 
it as would make it impossible. But 
he (Mr. Adderley) would ask the House 
to remember that the Queensland Legis- 
lature was as free as ours, and that 
we had no power or right whatever to 
interfere with their concerns. If, indeed, 
it could be proved that, under cover of 
this traffic, the slave trade were revived, 
that would be so contrary to the Impe- 
rial policy that it would give the House 
a right to interfere, but of this there 
was no shadow of proof. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) 
described this system of immigration as 
perfect, and denied that there was any 
evidence of wrong doing, he must surely 
have forgotten the letter quoted by the 
hon. Member for Falmouth (Mr. R. 
Fowler), which, if the statements in it 
were true, showed a state of things dis- 
graceful to Queensland and to this coun- 
try, so far as it was connected with 
Queensland. The subject was well worth 
the attention of that House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD explained that he 
had spoken on the authority of the Rev. 
J. P. Sutherland, who was an eye-witness 
of all that he described. 


IRELAND—SALMON PASSES ON THE 
SHANNON.—QUESTION. 


CotoneLt FRENCH said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Why 
the Board of Works have not made the 
fish passes in the weirs built by them 
across the River Shannon, which by the 
Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 106, they are bound 
under a penalty of £25 a day to have 
done ; at! what steps are in progress to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of 1866, to inquire 
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into the manner in which the drainage 
and navigation of the River Shannon 
have been carried out under the direc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
to report what steps should be taken to 
complete the works, for which £300,0000 
has been levied on the adjoining coun- 
ties? The Fishery Commissioners had 
sent Mr. Brady down to inquire into the 
matter of the fish passes, and he re- 
ported that the passes were not made, or 
were made in places where the salmon 
could not avail themselves of them, and 
that in consequence the salmon were 
shut out from many places which used 
to be their breeding grounds. He wished 
to know what had been done with the 
£600 which had been advanced to the 
Board for the purpose of making the 
s fit for use? With regard to the 
other question he had raised, the House 
in Committee had declared that the Go- 
yernment were bound to execute the 
works according to the estimate given ; 
but, according to the report of.their own 
engineer, the works were so badly exe- 
cuted that an additional sum of £300,000 
would be necessary to carry them out as 
proposed originally, though a smaller 
sum might suffice to secure sufficient 
depth for the navigation of the river. 
He thought he was justified in asking 
the Government whether they meant to 
carry out, in a modified way, the views 
of the Committee of 1866, and whether 
they meant to propose to t any ad- 
ditional sum thie vane ? ae 
Mr. AYRTON said, in answer to the 
first of the Question, that the sub- 
ject had been much considered two or 
three years ago, and the then Board of 
Works in Ireland advised the Govern- 
ment that it was essential to erect two 
fish passes, and no more, on the Shan- 
non, and money was voted for that pur- 
. He was not aware that anythin 
ad since happened to alter the judg- 
ment then arrived at, especially as since 
that period a contention fad been going 
on as to whether the whole system of 
dams across the Shannon should not be 
altered, in order to improve the drain- 
age. With regard to the second part of 
the Question, he could not discover any 
evidence of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to assume, that the Go- 
vernment undertook an important obli- 
— towards the landowners of the 
hannon Valley, further than that which 


was clearly defined by Act of Parlia- 
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ment. What Parliament decided was 
that works should be undertaken for the 
improvement of the navigation of the 
Shannon, and the adjacent counties were 
to contribute to the expense in propor- 
tion to the benefit they received r orl 
that improvement, and for nothing else. 
At that time there were no railways in 
Ireland, and it was thought that very 
great benefits would be conferred upon 
the counties by opening up the naviga- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government were 
not the first to go and offer to do these 
works; they were asked to make a con- 
tribution out of the public revenue in 
aid of the works; and, so far from the 
landowners having any claim upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, it was rather the 
Government that ought to have de- 
manded that the money they had ad- 
vanced should be re-funded in the Trea- 
sury. There had been a provision to 
the effect that if improvements were 
effected in the lands of the riparian pro- 
prietors they should be called upon to 
contribute individually to the expense of 
those improvements. But this they had 
repudiated, and not a single proprietor 
had been called upon to pay in respect 
to the improvement of his land; and 
therefore no obligation had been under- 
taken by the Government towards any 
landed proprietors. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was well aware that an Act had 
been passed to enable districts in Ire- 
land to form themselves into Drainage 
Boards, and facilities were given in the 
shape of loans to enable them to carry 
out their operations. One might natu- 
rally ask why had not the proprietors on 
the banks of the Shannon constituted 
themselves into Boards for the sake of 
carrying on those works? But, instead 
of that, there was a constant repetition 
of complaints which he ventured to as- 
sert were based on an entirely erroneous 
view of the statute. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be most anxious to meet 
the communities of the valley of the 
Shannon if they were prepared to pro- 
pose any scheme for the drainage of that 
valley similar to those which had been 
roposed for the drainage of other val- 
eys. At the instance of the Committee 
of the House of Lords which investi- 
gated this subject, a competent engineer 
was appointed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to examine carefully into the 
whole circumstances of the case, and the 
conclusion at which they had arrived 
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was this, that the gross estimated cost 
would be £290,000 or £300,000, and 
that the interest upon this sum would 
very considerably exceed the estimated 
annual value of the improvement to be 
effected, which was estimated to amount 
only to £6,113 a year. That was the 
only scheme brought before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and what were they 
todo? Were they to expend £300,000 
in order to produce an estimated return 
of £6,000 a year? That was an esti- 
mate of the improvement of the estates 
of the riparian owners. But if Her 
Majesty’s Government had embarked in 
such a scheme, they would probably be 
afterwards met by the objection that as 
much injury had been done by taking 
away the water from the estates as bene- 
fit by relieving them from excessive 
floods, as had been said before. He 
hoped the House would not look with 
any favour upon the idea that it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take the initiative and to devise schemes 
tor the improvement of the estates of the 
riparian owners. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Ayrton) did not appear to be any 
better acquainted with the circumstances 
of the Shannon drainage than he was 
with the river itself. His hon. Friend 
spoke of the drainage of that great river 
as it were alittle bit of arterial drainage, 
and asked why did not the country gentle- 
men form themselves into Boards and 
drain the Shannon? But how would per- 
sons on the lower part of the Shannon 
like that gentlemen on the upper portion 
should form themselves into Boards and 
send down floods into the lower parts? It 
was utterly impossible that the riparian 
owners could do what his hon. Friend 
suggested. It was the most arrant non- 
sense he had ever heard in the House of 
Commons. But suppose they did form 
themselves into Boards to drain it by 
sections, the Government would instantly 
step in and say they would not allow 
them to drain it because a certain depth 
of water must be kept up for summer 
navigation. 
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be to reduce the depth of water to what 
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the importance it formerly had. At this 
moment the depth of water kept up was 
over six feet; but nothing could be more 
preposterous. Anybody who knew the 
great rivers of India or America must 
know perfectly well that it was the great- 
est mistake to keep up such a depth in 
the Shannon. A story was told of two 
American captains on the Mississippi, 
one of whom boasted that he could 
float his vessel in six inches of water, 
but his rival retorted that he could 
float his wherever there was a heavy 
dew. It was not true to assert that 
any liability had been repudiated. 
Every shilling which it had been agreed 
to pay in Ireland for the Shannon drain- 
age had been contributed, but the ad- 
vantages expected from that contribution 
had not been obtained. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 
Suprty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £36,418, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK said, there was 
an increase of £1,650 over the Vote of last 
year, and that Vote showed an increase 
over the previous one of £14,293 which, 
however, he admitted arose from excep- 
tional causes. He must complain ge- 
nerally of the great increase which had 
taken place in this Vote during the last 
five years. The very large sum of 
£6,735 appeared to have been expended 
upon Hampton Court ; yet that establish- 
ment was mainly remarkable in the pre- 
sent day for legal proceedings, which 
had been going on for three years, with 
the object of screening debtors resident 
within its precincts. The Crown had, 
perhaps, the strongest interest in main- 
taining the dignity of justice, and for a 
Royal palace to be turned into a sanc- 
tuary for those who would not submit to 
the law of the land like other subjects of 
Her Majesty, was, in point of fact, a 
public scandal. Whowas it, he should like 
to know, who had been expending money 


was originally intended by the Act of| Solicitor Generals and gentlemen of their 
Parliament. The whole tonnage which | class in the legal courts in the way that 
would be affected would be insignificant, | had been done? The Head of this Na- 


and now that railroads ran along- 
side the river the navigation had not 


Mr. Ayrton 


tion had not lived in Hampton Court 
for a couple of hundred years. He 
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would make a suggestion, if we did go |ing the drainage at Windsor Castle from 
to the expense of keeping up those old | the Thames, and the Government pro- 
, one of them, at least, might be | mised that the matter should be inquired 
jn a condition to receive foreign princes, | into. The money was not expended; 
so that when they came to visit this {and he hoped it would not be this year 
country they would not have to go to an | without some further inquiry. The cost 
hotel to live. of the work ought to fall mainly upon 
Mr. MELLOR said, that ne the owners, of whom the Crown was 
the keeping up of the grounds an - 
pleasure gardens, Hampton Court cost} Mr. Atperman J. LAWRENCE said, 
no less than £16,000. He thought that | he did not object to the expenditure on 
was an excessive amount to be expended ; Hampton Court Palace and Gardens, 
on the maintenance of a single palace, | consi ering what healthy pleasure the 
and wished for information. | public derived from visiting them. But 
Mr. LAYARD said, that an item of he thought the Chief Commissioner’s 
over£6,500 was attributable to the pre- | answer respecting the right of sanctuary 
cautions to be taken to protect Bucking- | was inadequate. If the law protected per- 
ham Palace against fire, a proceeding | sons living in the Palace from pursuing 
which was most desirable on account of | creditors, the people would look to the 
the very large amount of valuable pro- | Government to take steps to alter the 
which it contained. Captain Shaw | law. 
most kindly looked into the matter, Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
with him, and they had found it absolutely | thought it was not proper to press the 
necessary that steps should be taken | Government to act in this matter at pre- 





with this object in view. An item of ap- sent, because, as he understood, the 
mt increase was explained by the fact | ultimate Court of Appeal had not yet 

that £4,500 not expended last year was | decided how the law stood. 

re-voted for drainage of Windsor Castle;, Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thought 

there had consequently been a consider- | if the law was as it had been stated to 

able decrease, instead of an increase, | be, that it was a great scandal, and 

in this Vote. As to St. James’s and immediate steps should be taken to 


Hampton Court Palaces, he must remind | alter it. 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr.; Mr. DILLWYN said, he concurred 
Alderman Lusk) that when the Crown} in the view of the noble Lord (Lord 
surrendered its revenues, out of which | John Manners) that it was premature to 
those Palaces had been maintained, the | raise the question of the Royal Palaces 
country undertook to keep them up, as | being a sanctuary for debtors until they 
well as the gardens and grounds attached | knew what the state of the law really 
tothem. He could not agree that the | was. If it were ruled that they were a 
sum expended upon the maintenance of} sanctuary, then he thought the House 
Hampton Court was extravagant; on the | ought to refuse the Votes for them until 
contrary, the Palace and groundsafforded | the law was altered. 
asource of recreation and enjoyment to 
thousands of persons, as any person Vote agreed to. 
could not fail to see who visited the (2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
place on Sunday or any public holiday. | posed, 
As to what had been said about legal “ That a sum, not exceeding £84,877, be granted 
proceedings in connection with the sanc- | to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
tuary supposed to be afforded by Hamp- ! defray the Charge which will come in course of 
ton Court Palace, he must remind his} payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
hon. Friend that the question was one of Mareh 1870, for Royal Parks and Pleasure 
depending upon the state of the law, | 9" 
which the First Commissioner of Works| Mr. BOWRING appealed to the 
had no power to alter. If the law was| Chief Commissioner of Works to dis- 
such as had been stated, the privilege | tribute more equally the expenditure on 
would continue to exist until Parliament | embellishments of public Parks. On 
thought proper to alter it. behalf of many of the residents in the 
Mr. GOLDNEY said, thathe hadraised ; neighbourhood of Kensington Gardens, 
the question last year as to the excessive | he had to complain of the neglect shown 
amount proposed to be voted for 7 to the north end of those Gardens, and 
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of the removal of Queen Anne’s arbour | 
from its original site, where it afforded 
an agreeable shelter from the heat of 
sun in summer and from rain. He would 
also call attention to the dreary and de- 
solate appearance of the Gardens in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the site of 
Dr. Jenner’s monument. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to} 
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road would be any interference with the 
rights of the public, for the present 
path would have to be made very little 
wider for a carriage-way ; iron palisades 
protected the sides of the footpath, and on 
one side there was an enclosed space not 
dedicated to the public at all; and the 
additional ground required for the car- 
riage-way could not be a serious abstrac- 


call attention to the great public conve- | tion from a total of twenty-seven acres on 
nience which would result by the con- | the eastern side of the Park. He would 
struction of a carriage roadway from the | beg to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
Mall, across St. James’s Park Bridge, | whether they will grant an inquiry on 
to Queen’s Square, Westminster. There|the subject either by a Select Gom. 
was now an absolute necessity for some | mittee or otherwise, as they may think 


measure of this kind, in order to afford | 
the required convenience to the public, | 
and to relieve the traffic of the neigh- | 
bourhood. He believed that the plan | 
he suggested was first advocated by Sir | 
Benjamin Hall, when Chief Commis- | 
sioner of Public Works. Just before | 
the time of the Great Exhibition, the | 
privilege was conceded to the public of 
the drive through Marlborough House 
Gate to that by the side of Buckingham 
Palace. That accommodation, however, 
was found to be quite insufficient. In 


consequence of the construction of a new 
railway station, in Old Tothill Street, 
there was a proposition before the Go- 


vernment to open Queen’s Square to 
Birdcage Walk, nearly fronting Marl- 
borough House. The whole roadway 
across the Park, exclusive of the bridge 
over the ornamental water, would not 





fit? 

Mr. DILLWYN rose to Order. If 

—, of that kind were to be intro- 
uced, it would be impossible for the 
Committee to make any progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
the hon. Member (Mr. Bentinck) was in 
Order, as the Vote related to the Royal 
Parks. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he should be 
satisfied if his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Commissioner of Works would in- 
stitute an inquiry. 

Mr. W. F. COWPER said, the hon. 
Member might be right in pointof Order, 
but he was quite wrong in point of taste. 


'It was a monstrous proposition that for 


the sake of the very few people who could 
want a short and direct cut to nowhere— 
for he hardly knew where the southern ter- 
minus of the road would be—they should 
interfere with the most agreeable and 


exceed 800 feet, and the saving from the | 
south end of St. James’s Street to Palace | best laid-out walk in the neighbourhood. 
Yard would be no less than 500 yards, | St. James’s Park was a beautiful speci- 
to say nothing of the relief to the traffic' men of landscape gardening, and the 
on the present route. The foot-bridge | driving of cabs and carriages right 
across the water was not of the most/| through the centre of it would spoil 
ornamental character. He apprehended | its effect and destroy its charm. The 
that the cost of the proposed roadway | making of the roadway would be apiece 
might be from £20,000 to £25,000; and, | of Vandalism of which he hoped they 
having regard to the extent to which it! would not be guilty. 

would promote public convenience, it| Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was very likely that the Board of Works | quite agreed that the appearance of the 
might be induced to bear a large share of | foot bridge was not ornamental, because 
the cost. Any objection to the scheme | it cut in two the ornamental water ; but 
on the ground of interference with the | he entertained great doubts whether its 
rights of the Crown was easily disposed | ornamental character would be ee 
of by the fact that public carriages had | by the alteration proposed. The bridge 
been permitted to use the road between | necessary for a carriage-way must be & 
Marlborough House and Buckingham | considerable structure ; and there was 
Gate, and by the further fact that since | great difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory 
the Great Exhibition public carriages | foundation even for the present foot- 
had been allowed to pass through the bridge. As the proposal would involve 
west side of Hyde Park. ‘It could not! considerable cost, he advised the hon. 
be pretended that the construction of the | Member to leave the matter in the hands 


Mr. Bowring 
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nt. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he de- 
sired to call the Committee back to the 
consideration of the actual question be- 
fore them — that of the proposed Vote 
for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gar- 
dens. He was glad to notice a diminu- 
tion in the whole amount as compared 
with that of the previous year, but there 
were some items respecting which he 
thought some additional information 
should be given. Of the Vote for Hamp- 
ton Court Palace the charge of £3,690 
only had reference to that part of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace and grounds from which 
the public enjoyed the benefit. No 
one grudged this; it was the large addi- 
tional sum of £6,700 that this place cost 
from which the public derived no benefit, 
at which he grumbled. He wished to 
know how it was the Ranger’s Depart- 
ment for Richmond Park cost upwards 
of £2,000, whilst the Ranger’s De- 
— for St. James’s, Hyde, and 

mn Parks only cost £131 ? £2,017 
had been expended on the extension 
of the horse rides in Hyde Park. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Commissioner would not curtail 
the area too much in making his im- 
provements, or forget the poor people 
who wished to enjoy the Park as well 
asthose who went there on horseback. 
He was against the surface of the Parks 
being encroached on much by making 
even rides and ornamental flower gar- 
dens. He next referred to the sum now 
being expended in making the Serpentine 
shallower; and, in reference to Victoria 
Park, he objected to a building within 
it being licensed for the sale of beer. 
He disputed the necessity for the sale 
of beer in any park. It was offensive 
to teetotallers and men who wished to 
promote temperance to set up a drunkery 
in the middle of a public park. He was 
not a teetotaller, Dut he sympathized 
with those who wished to forward their 
views, and he did not want needlessly 
to give offence to any class. It did not 
become Parliament to permit a beer-shop 
to be established in the middle of this 
Park—it dare not do so in Hyde Park— 
and, therefore, he protested against it. 
He wished further to know how it was 
the charge for the police force in the 
Parks had increased so much ? 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the Vote for the 
Parks was one that must force itself on 
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the attention of the Committee as a 
uestion of principle. A few years ago 
this Vote amounted to between £50,000 
and £60,000 ; and in 1867 it rose to 
£90,000, and now it reached £127,000. 
He did not think that the whole of this 
increase ought to be borne by the public. 
If the increase was to be defrayed out 
of the Estimates, they would find the 
other large towns in the country making 
demands for contributions for the same 
purpose and from the same source. In 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other large 
towns these parks were purchased and 
supported out of the municipal funds. 
He had just been to Liverpool, where 
he saw two large and beautiful parks, 
and heard that the town had purchased 
a piece of land for an ornamental gar- 
den, which would cost £400,000. Some 
portion of the cost arising from the im- 
provements effected in the existing 
London Parks ought, at all events, to be 
borne by those who more immediately 
derived advantage from them. He 
would suggest that the Vote for the 
Metropolitan and Royal Parks should 
be fixed at some definite figure—say at 
£100,000 a year ; and if that plan were 
adopted, the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chief Commissioner of Works) would 
know what amount he had at his dis- 
posal, and would be obliged to refuse 
many demands which were made upon 
him. [‘Move.”] For the purposes 
of the discussion he would presently 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£27,000 a year. 

Mr. GUEST said, he rose to move 
the omission of the Vote for Clothing 
and Salary of the Gatekeeper at Clarence 
Gate, Roehampton. It was difficult to 
understand why the public funds should 
be called upon to defray the expense of 
a keeper fe was placed at a gate for 
the P oman of preventing its being used 
by the public. There were many hon. 
Members who, like himself, had been 
disappointed by being repulsed from 
this gate, and having to go a consider- 
able way round; and, as passage by 
this gate was invariably refused, it was 
unreasonable to charge the Estimates 
with this expense. The gate was main- 
tained merely for the convenience of 
a private individual, the proprietor of 
Clarence Lane—the Royal Family using 
it only by courtesy. 

Mr. BOWRING said, that he should 
have brought the proposition forward 
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himself if the hon. Member (Mr. Guest) 
had not done so. He had himself been 
a frequent sufferer from this man’s re- 
fusal. When he saw the present Vote 
on the Estimates he took it for granted 
that everything had been settled; but, 
on going that way he found this Cerberus 
more surly than ever. He believed it 
was not too much to say that in the 
summer time as many as 100 parties 
were frequently turned away in the 
course of a single day from this gate. 
If the gate must be kept in its present 
state, he would suggest that it should 
be called ‘‘ Dog-in-the-manger gate.” 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, 
he called attention to the subject last 
year, and from what was then stated 
had hoped that that was the last time 
the Vote would have appeared in the 
Estimates, unless the gate was open to 
the public. The restriction extended, 
not merely to persons entering, but to 

ersons leaving the Park by the particu- 
ar gate. The continued existence of a 
monstrosity of this kind affecting a Royal 
Park was only to be explained by its 
connection with a Government Depart- 
ment. A simple plan of solving the dif- 
ficulty would be to brick up the gate, 
ene down the lodge, discard the gate- 

eeper, and save, not only his salary, 
but the other incidental expenses. 
that were done, there would soon be ap- 
plications from persons resident in the 
vicinity and desirous of a nearer ap- 
proach to the Park than a circuit of two 
or three miles. 

Mr. LAYARD said, it would be ob- 
served that he had departed from the 
usual course, and had put down the 
gatekeeper at Clarence Gate as a sepa- 
rate Vote, leaving the Committee to 
deal with it as it thought fit. What 
had been stated was perfectly true. 
This gate, leading into the public park 
was maintained at the public expense, 
and was the nearest access to the Park 
from the metropolis. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons would pass through 
that gate if they could do so, but it was 
approached by two private roads be- 
longing to individuals or to a company, 
he really could not tell which. These 
roads were closed against all the public 
except the Royal Family and certain 
persons inhabiting Richmond Park to 
whom permission was given to use 
them ; and so strictly was the privilege 
insisted upon, that having the Park 
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| under his charge, and wishing the other 
day to see these roads, a bar was 
|slammed to and he was told that he 
| could not pass. He mentioned his name 
and official position, but was informed 
that a Mr. Rogers, secretary to the 
} company had given special orders that 
the First Commissioner of Works was 
to be excluded. He thought this rather 
ja strong step, but he found a notice 
posted up to the effect that no one but 
shareholders and the persons he had 
already mentioned were to be allowed 
to use these roads. That a gate main. 
tained at the public expense should thus 
be made a source of profit to share. 
holders in a private undertaking was no 
doubt a monstrous thing. On the other 
hand this gate was certainly a great con- 
venience to the members of the Royal 
Family inhabiting the White Lodge; 
the roads were undoubtedly private 
property, and a mistake seemed to have 
been made in disputing that point. He 
had been given to understand, on what 
he considered very good authority, that 
| the owners of these roads were willi 
to take £2,000 for them, and he indu 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to consent to what would 
have been in the public interest a very 
fair method of settling the question. 
But the owners of the roads having 
ascertained that the Government were 
| willing to give £2,000 for the roads, 
| immediately raised their terms to £4,000; 
| or they offered to give one of the roads— 
| that leading to Roehampton—for £2,000, 
retaining in their own hands the one 
which would have been most useful to 
the public—that leading to the main 
London road. The negotiations accord- 
ingly had fallen through; and it was 
now for the Committee to determine 
what course they would adopt. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
whether, if the company had a right to 
go into the Park through the gate, the 
right hon. Gentleman could cause it to 
bricked up? 

Mr. LAYARD: Oh, yes. 





Motion made, and Question, 


“That the Item of £52, for the Gatekeeper at 
Clarence Gate, Roehampton, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,"—(Mr. Arthur Guest,) 


—put, and agreed to. 


Original Question, as amended, pro- 
posed, 
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« That a sum, not exceeding £84,825, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 

yment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens.” 


Mr. W. F. COWPER asked, what was 
sed to be done with the trees in 
the Cambridge Enclosure in St James’s 
Park ; and, also, what arrangements had 
been made with the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that in replying 
he would commence with the matter to 
which attention had been drawn by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Alder- 
man Lusk.) His action with regard to 
Victoria Park had been altogether ex- 

rated and misrepresented, on the 
one hand by the teetotallers and on the 
other by the publicans. In parks con- 
structed under Act of Parliament and 
where cricket was played, such as Bat- 
tersea Park and Victoria Park, the sale 
of beer had always been permitted, and 
was carried on when he acceded to 
Office, but the beer was sold in tents 
atabar. Of the the system of drink- 
ing at a public bar, or what his hon. 
Friend called ‘“‘a drunkery,” he en- 
tirely disapproved; but to the system 
which existed in the best parks abroad, 
where a man could have his dinner 
ata restaurant, and a glass of beer with 
it, he by no means saw the same ob- 
jection. He had accordingly sanctioned 
the opening of a restaurant, believing 
that this would be a great source of com- 
fort to the working classes, who having 
come long distances with their wives and 
children, naturally wanted something to 
eat, and did not wish to go to the bar in 
the tents. At present they could get no- 
thing but a few cakes and ginger beer, 
unless they went outside the Parks to pot- 
houses, which had arisen in consequence 
of this state of things, where the scenes 
were not always such as he or his hon. 
Friend would desire, and from which 
— often came back into the Park 
runk, a state of things which certainly 
did not contribute to the maintenance 
of good order. Persons would now be 
able to obtain a plate of hot meat and 
potatoes, with a glass of beer, or tea if 
they liked, inside the Park, which ought 
to be a check upon, instead of an incen- 
uve to, drunkenness. During the Whit- 
tuntide Recess he had gone to Paris, 
and had an opportunity of ascertaining 





how cheap eating-houses in parks and 
public gardens were conducted. The 
attempt had succeeded very well in 
Glasgow, but there was nothing of the 
kind in London; and it would, he be- 
lieved, be a very great boon if such es- 
tablishments could be opened in places 
of public resort. The person who had 
taken the eating-house in Victoria Park 
appeared to be a thoroughly respectable 
man, and the tariff was nearly the same 
as that which had been fixed for the re- 
freshment rooms in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where all kinds of persons 
obtained a very good repast at a small 
cost. The place was under supervision, 
and if he heard of a single case of bar 
drinking or drunkenness, the permission 
under which the business was now car- 
ried on would be withdrawn. He should 
add that no spirituous liquors were sold 
on the premises. The publicans round 
looked about with considerable alarm on 
this attempt; they did not like to see a 
working man contented with his dinner 
and a single glass of beer withit. They 
wished him to have his beer with some- 
thing in it which would make him thirsty 
and want to drink more, and thereby 
lead him on todrunkenness. The clergy- 
man of the district, the Rev. 8. Hansard 
—a most excellent man, who took a deep 
interest in the welfare of the working 
classes— was at first led by misrepre- 
sentations to oppose the opening of the 
restaurant, but since the matter had 
been explained to him, he had come 
completely round. In reply to the ques- 
tion of his hon. Friend (Mr. W. F. 
Cowper), he must admit that the Cam- 
bridge Enclosure was in a bad state, 
and he would try and put it in some 
kind of order, but he should not inter- 
fere with the trees. With regard to the 
item for a stone and inscription in Hyde 
Park, the explanation was there was for- 
merly a convent on the spot which be- 
longed to the Dean and Chapter. It was 
pulled down, but they had stipulated 
that a stone should be put up to show 
that the buildings once belonged to them. 
He would admit that the gravel walks 
and the drainage of the north side of 
Kensington Gardens were not good, but 
next year he would see what could be 
done to improve them. The arbour of 
which complaints had been made was for- 
merly in a dirty corner, but it was now 
a rather ornamental object, and, though 
he did not place it where it was, he did 
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not think it was worth the expense of re- 
moving it. The ride in Rotten Row, the 
extension of which had been complained 
of, had, he thought, added to the amuse- 
ment and pleasure of the pedestrians as 
well as of the riders. With regard to 
Hampton Court, it contained not only 
gardens and grounds, but an interesting 
historical collection of pictures and ta- 
pestries, and on Sundays and holidays 
there were thousands of visitors to see 
the Palace as well as the grounds. Lon- 
don had now two new and fine Parks— 
Victoria and Battersea—but the prin- 
ciple laid down by the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. Goldney) had been recog- 
nized in the two Parks latest constructed 
—Finsbury and Southwark—which were 
made by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and paid for out of the metro- 
politan rates. He did not think it would 
be advisable to reduce the expenditure 
for the Parks by any considerable sum. 
Many of the items would not occur again, 
and it would be a pity to limit the Vote 
to a particular sum, and that the works 
already undertaken should be aban- 
doned. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that the Police 
Vote had increased from £15,000 to 
£17,000, although there had been no 
increase of park space during the past 
year. Unless some satisfactory explan- 
ation were given it would be his duty to 
move the reduction of this Vote. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he should oppose 
any such reduction. If the hon. Mem- 
ber had to go across the Parks as fre- 
quently as himself he would have known 
that one of the great complaints was 
that they were so inadequately protected. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
when he last filled the office of First 
Commissioner of Works his attention 
was called to the complaints of want of 
due protection in the Parks. On going 
into the question he satisfied himself 
that this arose from no fault on the part 
of the old soldiers who were park con- 
stables, but that a change in the system 
was rendered necessary by the vast num- 
bers of people and the valuable property 
now in the Parks. He determined not to 
dismiss al] the park constables, but gra- 
dually to substitute the metropolitan 
— force for them. The change had 

een attended with the happiest effects 
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and had given the greatest possible satis- 
faction. 


Mr. LAYARD said, that the increased 
Mr. Layard 
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charge was rendered necessary by the 
large number of police now employed 
in the preservation of order and of 
public property in the Parks, Hyde 
Park being now open during a greater 
part of the night. The charge was as 
low as it could safely be. As a proof 
he might mention that there was only 
one policeman at night in the Victoria 
Park. 

Mr. CARTER said, it was rather hard 
upon the great towns to have to pay for 
the construction and maintenance of 
parks which were almost exclusively 
used for the benefit of the people of the 
metropolis. The London Parks should 
be paid for in their localities, as were 
those at Leeds. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that no park in 
the metropolis was more frequented 
than St. James’s Park, but it would 
utterly destroy its beauty to carry a public 
road across it. It was, however, de- 
serving of inquiry whether the road could 
not be shortened between Marlborough 
Gate and Queen’s Square, and he would 
consider the subject. There was after 
all, some difference between the metro- 
polis and the large towns in regard to 

ublic parks. The three capitals— 

ondon, Edinburgh, and Dublin—were 
a source of national pride, and thousands 
of persons came up every year from the 
country who took a pleasure in visiting 
the London Parks 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that in 
respect to local funds the unfortunate 
metropolis was not one whit in a better 
position than the town of Leeds. The 
Board of Works had no property except 
that raised by the different parishes. 
No new parks were allowed to be placed 
on the Votes. The sum asked was what 
would meet the requirements of the year 
in the customary form ; and the present 
system he thought would be found more 
convenient than tofixa sum beforehand— 
say £100,000,—as now proposed, which 
would always be spent. atever the 
necessities of the case, that would be the 
minimum. There would be no hope of 
keeping the expenditure under £100,000. 
He thought the hold which the Com- 
mittee now had over the different Esti- 
mates and items greatly preferable. If 
any Vote was improper or excessive it 
was competent to any Member to move 
its reduction or omission. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he quite ad- 
mitted that considerable differencesh 
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be made in favour of London as the 
Imperial city. But, when it was said 
that people from the country came P to 
the metropolis occasionally, it should be 
remembered that they were made to pay 
sweetly for their visits, and the 
oners might very well be made to 
keep up the Parks for them in return. 
Some arrangement should certainly be 
made by which at least one-half the 
of the Parks should be borne by 
the local taxation of London. It was 
not enough that localities should pay for 
new parks. That rule should apply to 
the old as well. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he was obliged to his hon. Friend the 
Member for a ee 
for bringing this subject forward. Every 
one must = heat the taste displayed in 
the metropolitan Parks, but the charge 
yas an increasing one, and there was 
great temptation to lay out very large 
sums in making beautiful borders and 
additions to the Parks. He did not 
wish to overlook the agreement with the 
Sovereign that Parliament should keep 
up the Royal Parks; but if the Vote 
were limited to a specific sum improve- 
nents would be carried out with greater 
economy. Some check ought to be placed 
on the taste of the Chief Commissioner, 
be he who he might, for the temptation 
to lay out money in beautiful borders at 
other people’s expense was almost too 

for human nature to withstand. 

2,017 was a very large sum for the new 
ride in Hyde Park, as was £355 for the 
flower border. 

CoroneL SYKES said, that the rate- 
payers of the metropolis were already 
taxed to the utmost extent of their 
means; the lower class of shopkeepers 

ing barely able to meet the taxation 
which was laid upon them, and all for 
the public improvements going on in 
Iondon. The rate-payers were, in fact, 
made victims for the benefit of future 
a. The Metropolitan Board of 

orks already owed about £6,000,000, 
and there was a further loan of £380,000 
asked for. He did not think his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) could have considered the 
real state of the taxation in London, or 
he _ not have made the proposal he 

one. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would at 
once move the reduction in the Vote to 
which he before referred. The Chief 


Commissioner stated that the Vote had 
been increased by a number of expenses 
which would not occur again ; but it was 
to these exceptional sums that he ob- 
jected, and unless some check were im- 
posed they would next year still further 
augment the amount. If the sum were 
limited, it would be found sufficient to 
the requirements of the case. He knew 
of a remarkable instance in which a 
gentleman had seventy or eighty men 
employed in his garden grounds. He 
died, his heir made a reduction in the 
number of gardeners employed, and 
during the last fifteen years the same 
grounds had been kept in equally good 
condition by eleven men. No doubt the 
Chief Commissioner had loads of letters 
from different parties, each asking for 
his own locality to be beautified, and he 
was obliged to give way ; but with only 
a certain limited sum at his disposal he 
would lay it out economically and to the 
best advantage. He moved that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £28,825. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £56,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3ist day 
of March 1870, for Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens.”—( Mr. Goldney.) 


Mr. CAWLEY said, he believed the 
country was quite willing to bear a fair 
proportion of what might be deemed 
the legitimate charge for the Royal and 
ancient Parks of London, which were 
enjoyed by all who came to the capital. 
But that expenditure was increasing on 
them from year to year; and it was per- 
fectly clear that there were heavy items 
included in the Vote in which the coun- 
try at large was not in the slightest 
degree interested. There was, for ex- 
ample an item of £13,000—part of 
£26,000—for reducing the depth of the 
Serpentine to prevent the danger to 
skaters. That expenditure might be a 
very proper one, but it did not seem one 
for which the whole country should be 
asked to pay. Then as to the police he 
entirely agreed in the importance of hav- 
ing the Parks well watched if they were 
| thrown open during the night; but cer- 
tainly people did not come up from the 
country to enjoy the Parks of London 
| during the night. Again, Victoria Park 
| and Battersea Park werenot Royal Parks, 
| 


' 
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or places in which people from the coun- | well-grown trees. If it now obstructed 
try took any interest. It was, in his | the view of anybody in the neighbour. 
opinion, high time to put a limit on that | hood he regretted it. But during the 
expenditure. , whole time that he held Office he heard 
Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, as an of only one gentleman having made such 
illustration of the manner in which the |a complaint. The change was a very 
details of the Parks were administered | beneficial one; and it ought not to be 
he might mention that a private per- | alleged against it that it did not entai] 
son who objected to the position of |a halfpenny of expense on the public, 
an alcove house situated near his resi- | Str PATRICK O’BRIEN asked whe. 
dence in the neighbourhood of Princes | ther the residents in the houses Opposite 
Gate, was allowed by the Office of Works, | the new site of the alcove house had 
on his undertaking to pay the expense | been consulted before it was placed there? 
of its removal—£400—to have it re-| Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, cer. 
moved to the opposite side of the park, | tainly not. He never thought there 
without consulting the convenience of | could be any reason why it should not 
the residents in that neighbourhood, | be put there. 
whose view of the ornamental water it | Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to ex. 
totally intercepted. He wished to know | plain that the real annual cost of the 
whether, if there were any complaint of | Parks was not so great as it appeared to 
this, the alcove would be re-placed on its | be in this Vote, because, when Victoria 
original site ? | and Battersea Parks were formed, some 
Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped | portions of building land were reserved 
the Amendment would be withdrawn. | for sale and lease towards the expense 
Instead of arbitrarily suggesting that a| of them, but the profit rents of these 
lump sum should be taken from the Vote | lands—which were considerable—came 
hon. Gentlemen who objected to it should | into the Imperial Exchequer under the 
point out the particular items which they | head of the Woods and Forests, and 
thought required reduction. That, he| did not appear in these accounts. If 
submitted, was the logical way of treat-| this deduction was taken into account, 
ing the subject. They might as well ask | the hon. Gentleman opposite would find 
the people of London to maintain Buck- | that the Vote did not much exceed 
ingham Palace as to maintain the Royal | £100,000, and it was less this year than 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds. They were | last by £10,000. He had done and 
national institutions for the benefit of | would continue to do his utmost to keep 
strangers coming to London as well as| down the expenditure on the public 
for that of the permanent inhabitants. | Parks, but if £28,000 were to be struck 
There was a large sum voted for Holy- | off the Vote, after all the arrangements 
rood Park, Edinburgh, and Phoenix | for the year had been made, he really 
Park, Dublin. could not be responsible for the result. 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that} Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
the alcove house to which reference had | hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Goldney) 
been made was found in its old position | would not divide the Committee. At 
to be extremely inconvenient inside of the same time he thought the tendency 
Kensington Gardens, as well as a most | to increased expenditure on the Parks 
unsightly object outside of them, as it | had of late been rather aggravated, and 
flice of Works, over which he had the | hon. Members were disposed to be criti- 
honour to preside at the time, thought | cal respecting it. It was obvious that 
the proposal that it should be removed | the gardening expenses in Hyde Park 
was a good one, and in sanctioning its| had been increased at a tremendous 
removal their object was not the benefit | rate during the last few years, and it 
of a few people who lived near it. As/ was & question how far that increase 
to the particular spot to which it was | ought to be continued. He was always 
to be removed, the private persons spoken | for a judiciously liberal expenditure on 
of had nothing whatever to say. That/| these places of public resort and amuse- 
spot was adopted on the ground of con- | ment, but some limit would really have 
venience, and the Committee should re- | to be put on horticultural extravagance. 
member that between the alcove and the | He should like to know what was the 
houses opposite there were a number of| exact nature of the improvements which 


Mr. Cawley 


i angers on to a public road. The| he was therefore not at all surprised that, 
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the right hon. Gentleman proposed to | they required, he did not think the Vote 
out at acost of £26,000 or £27,000 | excessive. 
with regard to the Serpentine? From; THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
ime to time controversies had arisen in QUER said, it seemed to him that the 
the newspapers as to whether the condi-|sort of economy suggested by this 
tion of the Serpentine was such as to be | Amendment was the very worst that 
uctive of disease. For his own | could be possibly conceived. It proposed 
he had never discovered that ma-|that hon. Gentlemen should give up 
ia arose from it, while he had fre- ‘their function of estimating as reason- 
quently admired the clean and whole- | able beings each different item of ex- 
some appearance of its banks, and the | penditure, and should take the whole 
feedom of the water from noxious | sum of £128,000 saying—‘ Our sense of 
However this might be, the ex- | symmetry and of propriety will be sa- 
pense of £26,000, which was apparently | tisfied by granting a round sum of 
intended to be incurred on the purifica- | £100,000; we will therefore cut off 
tion of the Serpentine, was a matter | £28,000 and leave the remainder to the 
uiring special attention on the part | Minister, who must make it do.” Now, 
of the Chief Commissioner. An analo- | these Estimates ought to be framed by 
case occurred a year or two ago in | reason and judged by reason, and if the 
to the Regent’s Park; but the/| course proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
ic mind was then excited in conse-| were to be followed the Government 
uence of the frightful accident which | might as well come forward and say— 
had recently occurred through the | ‘‘As far as we can see £128,000 is all we 
braking of the ice. In his opinion, | shall want, but as £150,000 agrees with 
however, the inhabitants of London | our sense of symmetry and propriety, 
night be fairly expected to take into| we may as well ask for that sum.” The 
consideration the fact that they incurred | present Government, though they had 
a certain amount of risk when they | not been long in Office, had already given 
skated on so large a piece of water as | proofs of its desire to economize, and he 
the Serpentine. He was not aware that | did not think they ought to be met with 
rducing the depth of an ornamental | a Vote of this kind, which was one of 
sheet of water was at all conducive to| the most difficult for a Government to 
its healthy character. Indeed, his expe- | endure, because it raised no objection to 
rience, especially in regard to the orna- | any item in regard to which any Minis- 
nental water in St. James’s Park, which | ter might be in error, but simply told 
had been reduced to a depth of four} the Government that they were guilty of 
feet was quite the other way. extravagance and unable of themselves 
Mr. LAYARD said, that the cleansing | to correct it. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
md purification of the Serpentine had | site (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had spoken of 
been under consideration fora very long | the increase of the expenditure on the 
time, and it had been postponed so often | Parks, but he would remind the Commit- 
thatit now became a matter of necessity. | tee that when the hon. Gentleman was 
The hon. Gentleman opposite was pro- | in Office that expenditure was £10,000 
bably unaware that for a very long time | more than it was at the present time. 
il the drainage of that part of London} As his right hon. Friend (the Chief 
emptied itself into the Serpentine, and | Commissioner of Works) had explained, 
that the depth of the mud and filth was|a further considerable reduction ought 
very considerable. The bottom was, | to be made from the Vote in considera- 
besides, full of holes, which were the | tion of the rents received from the sur- 
souree of frequent accidents to bathers | plus building lands of Victoria and Bat- 
amd others. In point of fact it was ab- |tersea Parks, and the ery which was 
wlutely necessary that the Serpentine | raised seemed to him to arise very much 
thould be cleansed and the bottom re-| from the circumstance of the Commis- 
duced to one uniform depth, although he sioners of Works having been separated 
y no means insisted that the Septh | from the Commissioners of Woods with 
thould be four feet. | regard to this matter. The Queen, in 
Mr. HENLEY said, he was unable | consideration of the Civil List, had sur- 
© support the Amendment, because | rendered her forests and domains to the 
ing at the increasing population of| nation, who derived a large revenue 





the metropolis and the accommodation | from them; although, of course they 
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were bound in return to maintain the 
Parks as being part of Her Majesty’s 
Royal domain. Indeed, that bargain 
had been always regarded as one by 
which the Crown lost heavily and the 
nation gained largely. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was the duty of the nation 
to maintain the Parks in a manner suit- 
able to the Royal dignity, for they could 
not doubt that, if the Parks were in the 
possession of the Crown, they would be 
suitably maintained. He maintained 
that the Parks did not exist solely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of London and 
its neighbourhood, as they were largely 
used by thousands of people whose per- 
manent residence was in the country, 
but who spent several months during the 
season in the metropolis, and contributed 
nothing to its taxation. [‘‘Oh! oh!’’] 
He should like to know what a person 
who lived for a few months every year 
at an hotel in London contributed to 
its local rates? About the beginning of 
April in each year London was visited 
by so great an incursion of ladies and 
gentlemen that we could hardly cross 
the streets without being run over,while 
Rotten Row was blocked up by riders ; 
and was it unreasonable oe London 
was over-run in that way that they should 


ask for some public contributions towards 


the maintenance of its Parks. He was 
no advocate for extravagance; but the 
Serpentine was in a most noxious state, 
and if we were living in a warmer cli- 
mate it would be a source of constant 
fever, pestilence, and death. As it was 
it was most injurious to the health of 
those who lived in its neighbourhood. No 
gentleman would allow a sheet of water 
in his private grounds to remain in so 
unwholesome a condition, and it ought 
to be properly cleaned and purified with- 
out further delay for the sake of those 
who lived around it, and for the sake 
of those who came up from the coun- 
try. For these reasons he believed the 
Committee would do well to reject the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated that that Vote 
was lower by £10,000 than it had been 
last year; and undoubtedly in the mere 
item of works there had been a reduc- 
tion to that amount. But no one could 
visit Hyde Park without seeing that 
there was a tendency to increase the 
expenditure upon it, and it appeared to 
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him to be very desirable that the House 
should carefully look after that increased 
expenditure. He was entirely at issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman in refer. 
ence to the state of the Serpentine. He 
had lived in London for the last twelye 
or fourteen years, and he was not aware 
that the Serpentine was a cause of dis. 
ease or death. He believed the water 
would purify itself. The right hon, 
Gentleman contended that the Govern. 
ment had given such evidence of a desire 
for economy that they ought to receive 
credit for wisdom and good intentions 
when they advocated an expenditure of 
that description upon its merits. But 
he (Mr. Scliater-Booth) should observe 
that the Civil Service Estimates had not 
diminished but had increased since last 
year. He did not make any particular 
complaint with regard to the Estimates 
for the Parks; but he repeated that, in 
his opinion, they ought to be subjected 
to very careful examination. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he should 
vote, and for some of the reasons stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Chippenham (Mr.-Goldney). They were 
intending to vote for the question on its 
merits when the right hon. Gentleman 
rose and sought to turn the question into 
one of confidence or no confidence in the 
Government; but if that was the spirit 
in which the Estimates were to be dis- 
cussed the Committee might as well take 
them at once in toto. He had not the 
opportunity of paying very uent 
visits to the Park, but the general ae- 
count given of it by ladies who visited it, 
was that it was ‘something too lovely.” 
Now he believed it was too lovely, regard 
being had to the fact that the country 
was taxed to keep it up; and he main- 
tained that the hon. Member for Chip- 
penham had done good service in trying 
to put a bridle on that tasteful but waste- 
ful expenditure. He would beg to re- 
mind his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Commissioner of Works that when he 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens) asked him, at the be- 
ginning of the Session to do an act of jus- 
tice by aiding the inhabitants of the E 
of London in obtaining and preserving 
a park for that quarter of the town, 
though they were perfectly willing to be 
taxed for the purpose, he could obtain 
from him no farther help than the as- 
surance of his sympathy, which, valuable 
though it might be, would not furnish 
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Tr le. 
Pet CRAWFORD said, that the prac- 
tical result of the rejection of the Vote by 
theCommittee would be that works which 
were already in progress would be put a 
stop to, and it would be rendered impos- 
sible that the Parks could be maintained. 
The vast labouring population of the me- 
tropolis which dwelt at the East-end had 
no greater interest in having these Parks 
at £ West-end kept up than the inha- 
bitants of Liverpool or Dublin. The 
fact was, they contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of but a small portion of the inha- 
bitants of London. ore the months 
of autumn and winter they were almost 
deserted; and of the numbers who at this 
season of the year occupied seats in the 
vicinity of the Ride, nine out of ten were 
not regular residents in the metropolis. 
He would state of his knowledge that 
the taxation in London for local purposes 
had increased enormously within the 
last ten years—in the case of his own 
house, 50 per cent—and he altogether 
objected to having it further increased 
to maintain parks for the nation at 


“ GOLDNEY said, he had no ob- 
jection to see the Parks maintained ; but 
then there were four items of expendi- 
ture which he regarded as unnecessary 
—that of £3,000 for new gates, £3,000 
for new roads, £4,000 for a new hot- 
house, and £13,000 for the purification 
of the Serpentine. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 42; 
Noes 98: Majority 56. 

Original Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Mr. CAWLEY moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £13,125, 
being the amount asked for alterations 
in the Serpentine. He thought the ac- 
count given of the state of the Serpen- 
tine by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
exaggerated, and that more information 
was needed before the Committee could 
well sanction the Vote. He had no con- 
fidence that the estimate of £26,000 
would cover the improvements proposed. 
Apart from the general question whether 
the nation at large ought to be called 
on to contribute to this expenditure, he 
thought the outlay itself was for a work 
of questionable utility. Shallow water 
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would produce conferve ; and while the 
mud at the bottom would do no harm 
where it was, the attempt to move it 
would liberate its noxious gases. As to 
the alleged enjoyment derived from these 
Parks by country visitors, that was an 
argument which, if carried to its legiti- 
mate extent, would come to this—that 
the country should contribute to all 
public parks, wherever situate ; because 
in all the large towns where they ex- 
isted parks were not in that sense made 
for the inhabitants of those towns alone, 
but for all the inhabitants of the locality 
who chose to go there. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £71,700, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens,” —(Mr. Cawley,) 


—put, and negatived. 


Original Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘« That a sum, not exceeding £82,479, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Maintenance and Repair 
of Public Buildings ; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water for the same; for Rents of 
llouses for the temporary accommodation of 
Public Departments, and Charges attendant 
thereon.” 


Mr. BOWRING said, that when it 
was resolved to convert the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehall into a grand suite of 
public offices it was expected that there 
would be a considerable saving in the 
item of rent of hired offices. The new 
Foreign Office was now completed, and 
they had some experience of the result. 
The Board of Trade had entered the old 
Foreign Office, and the total saving on 
the Vote of £31,000 was £500; and in- 
asmuch as the cost of the Foreign Office 
was £260,000, the total saving was less 
than one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped 
that the Government would use some 
endeavours to reduce the expenses in 
connection with Chelsea Hospital, which 
were quite out of proportion to the num- 
ber of pensioners maintained in that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the hon. 
Member was somewhat ungrateful in 
complaining of the expense of Chelsea 
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Hospital, and omitting to mention that, 
owing to the exertions of the past and 
present Chief Commissioners of Works, 
the cost of keeping up the Chelsea 
Gardens had been altogether removed | 
from the Estimates, and transferred to | 
the fund of the Hospital. l 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to | 
know why there was an increase in the | 
present Vote over the amount voted last | 
year for fuel and light. Coals were | 
cheaper at present than they had been for 
a long time, and gas also was in course | 
of reduction in price. The amount under 
this head in last year’s Estimates was | 
£18,900, and in the present Estimates it 
was £20,220. He moved that the item | 
of £20,220 for fuel and light be reduced 
by the sum of £1,320. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £20,220, for Fuel and 
Light, be reduced by the sum of £1,320,”—(Mr. 
Candlish,) 


Mr. LAYARD said, that the amount 
for lighting appeared large, but the fact 
was that the way in which that House 
had been constructed made it necessary 
to burn gas in some of the apartments 
during the daytime. He hoped that in 
the course of the present year improve- 
ments would be made so as to allow 
daylight to enter more freely, and he 
trusted that the present item would con- 
sequently be reduced next year. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the in- 
crease in the item for gas was not caused 
by the House of Commons, but by other 
public buildings. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs whether it was true that not only 
that House seemed to have been built in 
the dark ages, but that the new Foreign 
Office also was so constructed that some 
of the rooms required to be lighted by 
gas in the daytime ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, that was the case 
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it was hoped that in time the defect in 
that building would also be remedied. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, he thought the 
increase of £1,300 on the item under 
discussion was perfectly indefensible, be- 
cause there had been no extension of 
Public Offices great enough to account 
for such an additional outlay. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he believed 
that the Chief Commissioner had mis- 
apprehended the Vote he had moved; 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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it had been pointed out that the lighting 
had nothing to do with the House. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to give some further explana. 
tion. 

Mr. LAYARD admitted his error, but 
was not quite sure whether the cost of 
the gas in the courtyard was not de. 
frayed by this Vote. The gas lighti 
in the new Foreign Office, however, woul 
account for some of the increase. 

Mr. MONK pointed out that the total 
increase amounted to the sum of £3,000, 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, he 
wished to know why the items for rates 
for the Government property were not 
put under one head ? 

Mr. AYRTON: The item of £1,150 
is a charge made under Act of Parlia- 
ment. The item of £9,252 is a sum 
paid in aid of, or a contribution in lieu 
of rates—the Crown not recognizing the 
right to make a legal demand for them. 
The arrangement has not been carried 
out completely ; when the arrangement 
is complete the Departments of the 
Army and Navy will each account for 
the sum it disburses in respect of the 
property it occupies, but will do so, of 
course, under the sanction of the Trea- 
sury. 

Cotonet BARTTELOT said, he would 
like to know why £2,000 had been put 
down for increased accommodation for 
the Charity Commissioners ? 

Coronet SYKES said, that the rents 
paid for various public offices were enor- 
mously high for the accommodation pro- 
vided, and that the matter was worth 
investigation. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
ayment during the year ending on the 3lst day 


of March 1870, for the Supply and Repair of 
Furniture in the Public Departments.” 


Mr. BROGDEN said, the expenditure 
for furniture for the last eight years 
amounted to £20,898. He wished the 
other Departments would imitate the 
economy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as the demand for furniture in 
his office only amounted to £8. Among 
the items were these:—Office of the 
Great Seal, £329; the National Debt 
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£14,000 was satisfactory, considering 
the increase in the number of offices. 
Works Loan Office, £453; the Record | The pains that were taken at the Office 
Repository, £313; the Treasury, £364 ; |of Works to check and reduce the de- 
and the great item of all was £2,687 for | mands which were made by other offices 
the War Office. He admitted that the | were most creditable; and he could not 
Government deserved credit for having | let the opportunity pass without men- 
reduced the Estimate by £1,000 from | tioning the name of Mr. Austin, the late 
last year; but as similar sums had been | Secretary, who looked sharply after 
yoted in past years for furniture for | these demands. Whereas £15,000 was 
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Office—almost a superfluity—£235 ; the 
Poor Law Board, £423; the Dabs | 


most of these offices, and the same re- 
mark applied to nearly all, he felt it his 
duty to move that the proposed vote of 
$10,000 should be reduced by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the $ist day 
of March 1870, for the Supply and Repair of 
Furniture in the Public Departments.”—(Mr. 


Mrz. LAYARD said, the Estimates 
showed what was expended last year, 
and that expenditure was the only guide 
tothe probable expenditure of the pre- 
sent year. The total sum had been 
£15,000 a year; this year the Estimates 
were reduced by £1,000; and it would 
be his duty, in the course of the year, to 
at the expenditure down as much as 
possible, and to see that the officers did 
not ask for more than they ought to 
have. 

Mrz. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
surely the cost of the War Office could 
be reduced now that they were blessed 
vith a new War Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
according to an arrangement with the 
Eeclesiastical Commissioners, the item 
of £184 on account of their offices ought 
not to have appeared in the Estimates. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that the Chief 
Commissioner of Works seemed to think 
that because so much was spent last 
year the same would be required this 
year; but he (Mr. Anderson) arrived at 
a2 opposite conclusion, seeing that fur- 
niture did not wear out in a year. 

Corone, SYKES said, the yearly ex- 

diture upon furniture for the Public 

ces was simply inexplicable. He 
thould like to know the system pursued 
in the renewal of furniture. Did each 
office order its own furniture, and then 
send in the bill? 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, that 
Within his recollection the vote was 
£20,000 a year, and the reduction to 





voted last year, owing to the care taken 
only £13,200 was expended, and there 
was reason to hope that the expenditure 
this year would be less than the Esti- 
mate. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, it appeared 
that there was no Estimate before the 
Committee, and that they were asked to 
vote money in a manner which had been 
condemned by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was just as easy to esti- 
mate the furniture as it was to estimate 
anything else that might be required. 
Practically, they were asked to vote a 
sum of money to be spent upon those 
who would ask for it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he could con- 
firm what had been said as to the efforts 
made to keep down this expenditure. 

Mr. MONK said, this was no Esti- 
mate whatever, and he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, at all events 
there ought to be no entry for the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the Estimate was 
as fair as could be given. You could 
not tell at the beginning of the year 
what the offices would require. 

Mer. SCLATER-BOOTH said, a note 
ought to have been appended to the 
item for the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, stating that it would not appear 
again ; otherwise there was no security 
that arrangements which were entered 
into would be carried out. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he could not 
understand, to take one item, how the 
Master of the Rolls could require such 
an expenditure in furniture for his 
chambers. The only principle seemed 
to be that if furniture was not wanted 
in one office it might be wanted in ano- 
ther. 


Question put, 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 52; 
Noes 112: Majority 60. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Z2 
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(5.) £17,000, to complete the sum for 
acquisition of Lands for the New Palace 
of Westminster. 


Mr. GOLDNEY asked for an expla- 
nation of the Vote. As far as he could 
trace it, its history was this — Five or 
six years ago an estimate was made for 
the purchase of the land that lay to the 
west of the House, and the proposal was 
to make it an ornamental garden. The 
estimate was £108,000, but only about 
£30,000 had yet been voted, and mean- 
while the remaining property had in- 
creased in value, the tenants’ claims for 
compensation increased, the original es- 
timate had been increased to £150,000, 
and before the plan was completed it 
would very likely rise to £200,000. 
Now, in such a case it seemed to him 


that either the Government ought to go | 


boldly with the money in their hands 
and buy the whole of the property at 
once, or they should give the whole 
thing up. Independent Members ought 
to make a stand here, and it was clear 
that they were fighting both front 
Benches on these questions of expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the original Esti- 
mate stood at £150,000, and still re- 
mained at that amount. The ground to 


be purchased lay to the south-west of 


the Houses of Parliament, and upon it 
there were a great many old houses 
which, it was represented, would be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the Palace in 
case of fire. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, the estimate of 


which he had spoken was that of Mr. 
Pownall, adopted some four or five years 
ago. If danger did really exist, it would 
be better to buy all the land needed at 
once than to wait for a rise in value. 

Atperman LUSK agreed with the 
hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney). He thought the land should 
be bought up at once. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £34,026, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 


defray the Charge which will come in course of 


payment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1870, for the Buildings of the Houses 
of Parliament.” 

Mr. MONK said, he must draw atten- 
tion to the enormous increase of £1,221 
upon the item for fuel and gas, which 
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last year was under £6,000. He moved 
that the Vote be reduced by £1,221. 

Mr. PEASE asked for explanation of 
the cost of warming and ventilation, 
The supply of three steam boilers could 
not account for a difference of £3,000. 

Mr. J. WHITE observed a charge of 
£2,000 as an estimate of the cost of in- 
creasing light round the central hall and 
in the halls and corridors. He entirely 
sympathized with the object, but wished 
to know by what means it was to be 
attained. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the remedy was 
very simple. When only a ceiling in- 
; tervened between the passage and the 
sky, he proposed to remove the ceiling 
and put out the gas. This had been 
already done with good effect in some 
cases, and he hoped to do it in a good 
}many rooms throughout the building. 
| His attention had been called to the 
large expenditure upon gas, and a short 
time ago he sent a circular to the various 
officers having apartments in the Houses 
of Parliament, urging that economy in 
its use should, as far as possible, be ob- 
served. The Committee need not be 
told that a good deal of gas was used in 
cooking. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had just given a very good 
reason for the reduction of the Vote as 
proposed. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked for 
some explanation as to the estimate of 
£8,000 proposed to be expended on the 
improvement of the central hall between 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that the 
crypt was another dark place requiring 
a good deal of light. He wished to 
know by whose authority the large sums 
already expended had been spent, with 
what object furniture had been placed 
in the crypt, whether it was intended to 
perform Divine service there, and if 80, 
by whom the cost was to be defrayed? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the central 
hall, one of the most important chambers 
in the building, was very dark, and alto- 
gether unsuited for its ag 0 He 
wished to alter it, by raising the lantern 
and doing away with the artificial light 
sometimes required on a summer’s day. 
Parts of the walls also had never been 
finished, but were covered with paper, 
which was going to decay. He pro- 
| posed to re-place this with suitable deco- 
rations. As regarded the crypt, the 
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works there were undertaken by his pre- | know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
decessors, and the sum of £500 included | could not provide two or three rooms 
in the Estimates would finish the outlay | where Members could have interviews 
poth upon the crypt and baptistry. As | with their constituents? [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
ed future expenditure, it was for | It was quite conceivable that an intelli- 
the House to say whether they wished | gent citizen should now and then wish 
Divine service to be performed there. to have intercourse with his Member. 
Mr. KINNAIRD hoped his right} Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
hon. Friend did not adopt the expendi- | would call attention to the item of £1,000 
ture on the crypt. ything more (|for a picture of the ‘Judgment of 
monstrous or lavish it was impossible to | Daniel,” by Mr. Herbert, which was to 
conceive. be put in the Peers’ robing room. He 
Mr. MONK said, that giving his | wished to know when that picture would 
right hon. Friend full credit for his | be finished? 
efforts to economize fuel, he would not; Mr. MILLER said, he thought the 
press his Amendment on that point, es- | sum of £4,410, just put down for the 
ially as this had been a cold summer, | subway from the House to the railway 
Pat he felt bound to seek a reduction | station, was very large for so small a 
in the amount of the Vote for gas. work. He wished to know whether it 
had been contracted for ? 
Motion made, and Question proposed, Mr. LAYARD said, there was a great 
« That a sum, not exceeding £32,805, be granted | want of accommodation in the House for 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to | purposes suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ey Cone ie il come cg of | ber for Bristol (Mr. Morley), and he was 
ent du a ’ a 
March 1870, for the Buildings of the Semmes unable to suggest a remedy - One pro- 
of Parliament.” —(Mr. Monk.) posal was to make a private lobby of 
the lobby nearest the House, and to 
Mr. LOCKE KING said, that part of | confine strangers to the central hall. 
the £500 was to be laid out on a baptistry, | With regard to the picture to be placed 
What could the House possibly want/in the same chamber as the fresco of 
with that ? ‘‘Moses with the Tables of the Law,”’ 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought} Mr. Herbert was working at it, but he 
his right hon. Friend ought to be a| was unable to name a time for its com- 
little more explicit about these decora-| pletion by the artist. It was deter- 
tions in the central hall, which were to | mined to execute the subway beneath 
cost £8,000. The Commission of Fine | Bridge Street by contract, and tenders 
Arts, which formerly existed, ran into| were sent in. It was expected to be 
all sorts of useless expenditure, and | ready early this Session, but the parish 
came deservedly to an end some five or | interfered in consequence of the water 
six years ago. It was supposed that | pipes being removed, and other difficul- 
no new statues would be erected with-| ties arose. With respect to the central 
out a Vote of that House ; but eight new | hall he had thought it desirable to re- 
ones had made their ap earance in the | move the windows and lighten the glass, 








north wing of the b g, in the pas- | as had been done in the Lords’ corridor. 
sage leading to the Speaker’s Court. | The present windows darkened the hall 
One was a statue of Henry VIII., who| and almost made it necessary to have 
was represented as a very thin man, | gas there in the daytime. By raisin 

and was squeezed into a niche where he | the roof, however, and making a kind 
seemed very uncomfortable. Opposite | of lantern, he hoped to make the hall 
to him was William III., who was/| lighter. The Royal Commissioners had 
known to be a short man, but who was | recommended that certain frescoesshould 
represented as very tall. The other six | be placed in this hall ; but, after the ex- 
statues were equally extraordinary. They | perience they had had, he should not 
represented early Christian kings, but | attempt to put frescoes there. He had 
were not inscribed with any names. | been informed by Dr. Percy that no 
Still they all professed to be works of| preparation of lime would stand the 
art, and therefore he trembled when he | smoke of London; but he was going to 
heard the right hon. Gentleman talk of| try mosaic, and he had asked Mr. 
“some decoration.” Poynter and Mr. Moore to prepare de- 

Mr. MORLEY said, he wished to | signs for cartoons for this purpose. 
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Mr. R. FOWLER said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
whether the Members’ reading room 
could not be enlarged. It was now 
much too small. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 51 ; 
Noes 129: Majority 78. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. J. WHITE moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £2,500. He 
was induced to do so by the ominous 
intimation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner that part of the 
Vote was to be applied to the decoration 
of the walls of Parliament. Now, after 
the sad experience they had had as to 
decorations, there was every reason to 
fear that the original estimate would be 
largely exceeded when once they had 
embarked in such a dilettante matter as 
this, and it was better to put a stop to it 
in limine. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £31,526, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Buildings of the Houses 
of Parliament,”’—(Mr. White,) 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought it probable the Committee might 
desire some further explanation on this 
subject before coming to a vote; be- 
cause, although the sum was not a large 
one, it was undoubtedly the first attempt 
at any considerable works of decoration 
since the termination of the Royal Com- 
mission. The right hon. Gentleman had 
confined his observations to the central 
hall, where he proposed to make struc- 
tural alterations, to fill the panels with 
mosaics, and to introduce glass for the 
purpose of giving a better light. He 
should be glad to have some further in- 
formation on the subject. Was the archi- 
tect, Mr. Barry, satisfied with the altera- 
tions proposed in the roof of the central 
hall ? Would the alterations be in entire 
accordance with the architecture — and 
would the drawings of the two artists 
who had been called in be submitted to 
the inspection of Members of the House? 
It was proposed to take £5,500 for this 
special service, but that was only the 
commencement of what might prove a 
very serious affair. 


Mr. LAYARD said, the noble Lord 
Mr. Layard 
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(Lord John Manners) was quite correct 
in what he had stated. What he was 
about to do was undertaken at the sug. 
gestion of the architect himself. The 
hall was exceedingly dark for the greater 
part of the year, and even during the 
day it was necessary to burn gas. The 
lantern would be altered so as to ad- 
mit more light. The panels were 
merely rough brick, covered with pa- 
per, which was peeling off. The alter- 
ations would be done at a very mode- 
rate expense. The architect suggested 
that a mosaic surface, which would re- 
flect light, might be applied to the 
panels; and the two artists selected for 
preparing cartoons for this work were 
well known for their ability. Another 
part of the expenditure was for a change 
in the windows—such as had been ad- 
vantageously effected in the gallery be- 
tween the Queen’s robing room and the 
House of Lords, when the noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners) was in Office. He 
hoped the Committee would have confi- 
dence in him to see that these altera- 
tions were properly made. 

Mr. DILL said, he would cer- 
tainly support his hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
White) in the reduction proposed. This 
Vote was opening a very large question, 
and it was difficult to see the end of it. 
He entered his protest against the be- 
ginning of these alterations. They were 

roposing still further to decorate a 
ui ding which was already, in his opi- 
nion, over decorated. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
know who was responsible for the Kings 
in Westminster Hall ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had — 
to do with the Kings. They were p. 
there before he came into Office. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. LOCKE KING moved to reduce 


the Vote by the sum of £500 for the 
erypt of St. Stephen’s. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £33,526, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Buildings of the Houses 
of Parliament.”—(Mr. Locke King.) 

Mr. LAYARD said, the noble Lord 
on the other side (Lord John Manners) 
would be better able to explain the mat- 
ter than he could. 
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LORD JOHN MANNERS said, that 
last year the House of Commons had 
been pleased to vote a sum of £3,520 
for the decoration of St. Stephen’s crypt 
among other things. The work had been 
notoriously going on — for year after 
ear a sum had been voted towards its 
complete restoration and decoration, and 
the crypt was a very beautiful ecclesias- 
tical national work. He apprehended 
this would be the last Vote for the pur- 
, and he did not think the House of 
ode would grudge it. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, this was the 
way money was lavished. It was a mat- 
ter of principle, and he would oppose 
the Vote. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, this Vote 
was not for money expended; it was 
an estimate for money to be expended. 
Antiquarians were of opinion that the 
erypt had been spoilt by these lavish 
decorations. 

Mr. GUILDFORD ONSLOW said, 
he hoped the House would not refuse 
the Vote. Two Catholic priests, friends 
of his, had seen the crypt, and said it 
was very beautiful. 


Question put 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 42; 
Noes 121: Majority 79. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 


SHIPPING DUES EXEMPTION AcT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for the amendment of “The Shipping Dues 
Exemption Act, 1867.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Russzxz Gurney and Mr. 
Wutiam Cowper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 184.] 


SEEDS ADULTERATION BILL. 


Select Committee nominated as follows :—Mr. 
Hzwry Branp, Sir Miowart [icxs-Beacu, Mr. 
Ciare Sewett Reap, Mr. Suaw Lurevre, Mr. 
Couns, Mr. Cross, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. M‘Lagan, 
Sir Henry Seiwix-Isperson, Mr. Morrison, 

. Cogan, Mr. Bacxnousz, and Mr. Wexsr : 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


{Junn 29, 1869} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 29th June, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buus—First Reading— 
Civil Offices (Pensions)* (157); Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names * (158) ; Prisons (Scot- 
land) Administration Act (1860) Amendment * 
(159). 

Report of Select Committee—Fine Arts Copy- 
right Consolidation and Amendment (No. 2) * 
(51). 

Committee—Irish Church (109), debate adjourned. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL.—{No. 109.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


The Earl Granvitte informed the 
House, That Her Majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to signify that she had 
placed at the disposal of Parliament her 
interest in the several archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, benefices, cathedral prefer- 
ments, and other ecclesiastical dignities 
and offices in Ireland. 


Then it was moved that the House do 
now resolve itself into a Committee upon 


the said Bill.—(Zarl Granville.) 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he 
wished, before their Lordships’ went 
into Committee, to reply to some criti- 
cisms which were passed on the conduct 
of the Catholics during the debate on 
the second reading. It was said, on that 
occasion, that the Catholics had shown, by 
their apathy, how little interest they 
felt in the Bill; that the Irish Catholics 
did not care for anything but the land 
question, and were profoundly indiffer- 
ent to the Church question ; and that the 
measure was fraught with danger to the 
peace of the country, since it would so 
exasperate the Protestants of Ireland as 
to make them waver in their loyalty, 
while the Catholic clergy, far from being 
propitiated, would only use it as a step- 
ping stone for further demands, and 
would never be satisfied till their Church 
had won back all she once possessed. 
It was also said that the Catholics were 
acting in opposition to their principles in 
supporting a Bill which secularized 
Church property. Now, the silence of 
the Catholics could be easily accounted 
for, they having been struck with won- 
der and admiration at the extraordinary 
turn things had taken in their favour, 


[ Committee. 
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whereby their Protestant fellow-country- 
men had condescended to propose to) 
place them on an equal footing with | 
themselves ; they were anxious not to add | 
any fuel to the excitement already exist- 
ing in the country, trusting that the | 
sense of justice and good feeling which | 
had originated the measure would carry 
it to a successful issue. If, however, the 
country should after all refuse to pass 
the measure, there would be an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether or not the 
Catholics were apathetic. As to the land 
question it was natural that men, when 
poor and miserable, should care more for 
the things which appertain to their tem- 
poral necessities than to their spiritual 
requirements or political privileges. At 
the time of Catholic Emancipation the 
ery always was—“ We are naked and 
starving; give us shoes, give us bread ; 
what will emancipation do for us?” No 
one, however, would pretend to say that 
the Catholics were indifferent to eman- 
cipation, and so it was in the present 
case. To Irishmen gaining their liveli- 
hood from the land, anything which 
would insure to them the fruition of 
their labours was no doubt a primary 
object, and, unfortunately, there did not 
exist in Ireland, as in England that 


public opinion which would prevent a 
whimsical agent or landlord from eject- 
ing a tenant after he had laid out 
money on his property without compen- 


sation. As to the Irish Church it was an 
eyesore to the Catholics of Ireland, be- 
cause it was the badge of conquest and 
of Protestant ascendancy, and the land 
question would not have existed had 
it not been necessary for the main- 
tenance of that ascendancy to keep the 
rod of eviction in terrorem over the tenant, 
in order that he might vote as his land- 
lord wished him. Happily, a better 
state of things and a juster feeling had 
obtained of late years, but the tradition 
of old times still existed. The Govern- 
ment had, in his opinion, done well in 
bringing forward this Bill, though he 
regretted that the land question had 
not been dealt with at the same time. 


{LORDS} 





This measure alone, indeed, would not 
satisfy Ireland any more than one swallow 
made a summer; but it would, at all! 
events, show the feeling of England | 
towards Ireland, and he might illustrate 
it by a homely illustration. John Bull 
might be said to have two families— | 
a Catholic family by the first marriage, | 


The Earl of Denbigh 
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and a Protestant family by a second 
and the former, as not unfrequently hap. 
pened, had suffered very severely from 
the conduct of their stepmother. They 
had had the rod, while the second family 
had all the sugar; the one had all the 
kicks and the other all the halfpence, 
Now, however, John Bull had come for. 
ward and had proposed, not only to lay 
aside the rod, but actually to give the 
Catholic children one halfpenny to share 
amongst them. Well, the Catholics, 
being very poor, were not indifferent to 
the money, but there was one thing 
which they valued much more —aye, 
more than if they had been offered a 
million of money — and that was the 
kindly feeling and the return of paternal 
kindness which had led to the change. 
If however, John Bull should put the 
money back into his pocket, and should 
hang up once more the rod in terrorem, 
the result would be a feeling of bitter 
disappointment, and the bitterness would 
sink deep into their hearts, so deeply 
that it would take years to eradicate it, 
for ‘“‘hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” The noble Earl on the front 
Bench (the Earl of Derby) had laid 
great stress on the danger which would 
ensue to the loyalty of the Protestanis 
of Ireland if this measure was carried; 
but he had failed to consider the effect 
on the Catholics if it was not carried. 
Perhaps, however, he thought the Ca- 
tholics had been so long used to disap- 
pointment that they would not take it 
to heart, like the traditional eels who 
had been so long accustomed to be 
shinned alive, that they rather preferred 
the operation. The loyalty of the Irish 
Protestants must, if this view were cor- 
rect, be somewhat like that of a hardy 
plant which had been brought up in a 
hothouse and had grown rank and 
weakly in constitution, whereas it ought 
to be, like the loyalty of the Catholics, 
not a mere sentiment or political cal- 
culation, but an instinct and a religious 
duty. As to the Catholic Church claim- 
ing back its property, she formally re- 
nounced all claims to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in England through Cardinal 
Pole, and in Ireland there was a tacit 
renunciation last year, when the Catho- 
lic Bishops met in Synod and solemnly 
renounced all participation in the re- 
venues of the Established Church. As 
to the noble Earl’s statement that in 
voting for this measure, which secu- 
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larized Church property, the Catholics! ponement of the Preamble, and to take 
were acting in opposition to their prin-| a vote upon it, shows that the House 
ciples, he could not expect their Lord-| can proceed to consider the Bill as it 
ships to take the same view as Catholics;| stands, and your Lordships are aware 
but it should be understood that, in their| that in our private legislation we inva- 
yiew, the property lost its sacred cha-! riably begin with the Preamble. It is 
racter when it was taken from the true that in public business we usually 
Catholic Church. Bearing the same)! postpone the Preamble, because in most 
burdens and liabilities, and shedding) cases that is the most convenient course ; 


their blood on the same fields of battle 
as their Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
Catholics thought themselves entitled to 
a position of equality. The Irish heart 
was now chilled with the coldness and 
injustice of centuries; but Irishmen 
were not naturally cold-hearted, for the 
warmth of their affection and sensitive- 
ness to justice were well known. Let 


but it is perfectly competent for the 
| House to begin with the consideration of 
the Preamble, and through the kind- 
‘ness of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
| Eversley), who, having for so many years 
| with great ability filled the Chair in the 
| other House, is a high authority on the 
| subject, I have been furnished with 
various precedents for considering the 


them feel the fostering hand of a pa-| Preamble before the clauses. I will only 
ternal Government, and be assured that mention that the latest of these, and the 
henceforth the scales of justice would | one most directly in point, is afforded by 
accompany the sword. Dark pages of| the proceedings of the House of Commons 
Irish history could not indeed be blotted | in June, 1855, with regard to a Scotch 
out as with an enchanter’s wand, nor} Education Bill. It was then by com- 
could they call the waters of Lethe to| mon consent agreed that the Preamble 
drown the bitter memories of past years | should be taken first, for the purpose of 
of cruelty and wrong; but legislation in | coming to a clearer understanding than 
Ireland for the future must be that of | had been arrived at on the second read- 
inflexible justice steadily persevered in| ing as to the principles to be adopted. 
and accompanied by gentle charity, not | Both the advocates and the opponents of 
that superficial charity which contents | a change in the Preamble agreed in the 
itself with an occasional dole, given with | ae ae of that course, and accord- 
amore or less niggard hand, but by the | ingly the Preamble was not postponed, 
charity described by the Apostle as gen- | but considered before the clauses, and, 
tle, kind, long-suffering, hoping all | after discussion, an Amendment sug- 
things, and thinking no evil. This, if gested in it was rejected by a large ma- 
stealily persevered in, would render Ire- | jority. That is a case strictly in point, 
land, which through its turbulence, po- | and it is hardly possible to conceive a 
verty, and dissatisfaction had become a | Bill in which it would be more condu- 


byeword and a weakness to the Empire, 
that which from the virtue of its daugh- 
ters, the genius of its sons, and the 
warm feelings of the whole nation, it 
ought to be — namely, the pride, the 
glory, and the strength of the Empire. 


Motion agreed to: House in Commit- 
tee accordingly. 
Title postponed. 


Then it was moved that the Preamble’ 


be postponed. 

Eart GREY: When I gave notice 
of my intention of proposing to nega- 
tive this Motion, it was the impression 
of some of your Lordships that there 
was some irregularity in that course, and 
I wish, therefore, to point out that that 
is not the case. The very fact, indeed, 
that it is necessary to move the post- 


cive to the general convenience that we 
should begin with the Preamble than 
that which is now before us. The great 
object of the Bill, as I understand it, is 
to remove a long-standing source of 
discontent in Ireland by redressing the 
injustice and inequality, involved as I 
think, in supporting a Church Estab- 
lishment for the exclusive benefit of a 
small minority of the population. Icor- 
dially agree in that object; but the Bill 
proposes to arrive at that result by en- 
tirely stripping the Protestant Church 
of every shilling which it now possesses, 
beyond what it is absolutely necessary to 
give it under the strictest construction 
‘of the requirements of vested interests. 
| Beyond what is so given to vested inte- 





rests, and which could not be with- 
held, not 1s. is given by the Bill as it 
| stands for the maintenance of the Church 
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when the existing interests expire. That 
is followed up by providing that the pro- 

erty thus taken from the Church shall 
= applied for the benefit of the people 
of Ireland, but with the proviso that it 
shall on no account be given for the 
maintenance of any clergy, or for any 
religious teaching. Now, that, in my 
opinion, is a mistaken and erroneous 
policy; but it is impossible to raise that 
great question of principle in the dis- 
cussion of clauses, for we do not come 
till nearly the end of the Bill to the ap- 
plication of the surplus. It is only on 
the 68th clause that we shall be called 
upon to decide what is to be done with 
the property obtained by stripping the 
Church, and, in considering any Amend- 
ment which might be moved, the Com- 
mittee would rather have its attention 
directed to any particular measure among 
a great variety which might be suggested 
for a different application of the money 
than to the principle which is at stake. 
Nor is that all. Before we come to the 


68th clause there are a great variety of 
Amendments of which notice has been 
given—especially those to be moved by 
the most rev. Primate the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—our decision upon which 
ought, in my judgment, to depend upon 


the manner in which your Lordships 
deal with the subsequent question of 
the application of the surplus. It is, 
therefore, on all accounts convenient 
that before proceeding to the discus- 
sion of the separate clauses we should 
settle more clearly than we were able 
to do on the second reading the prin- 
ciple which we mean to adopt. Do we 
mean to adopt what is commonly called 
the voluntary principle, or do we mean 
to adopt the principle that it is fit and 
right that some public provision should 
be made for teaching religion to the 
people? These are the great principles 
at issue. Now, had my noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) consented to begin by 
the consideration of the Preamble, and 
that had been done by common agree- 
ment, as in the House of Commons in 
1855, that question would have been 
raised in the most direct and convenient 
manner by my moving the omission of 
the words declaring that the property 
is not to be applied to the maintenance 
of any church, or clergy, or to the 
teaching of religion. Although, how- 
ever, he is not prepared to accede to that 
course, it comes to very much the same 


Earl Grey 
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thing, for asI ask your Lordships to begin 
with the Preamble for the mere p 
of moving this Amendment, you 
deciding whether or not you will post. 
pone the Preamble, be really decidi 
whether or not you are favourable to the 
Amendment. Having stated thus much 
with regard to the question of form, let 
me now call your attention to the grounds 
which I venture to contest the policy on 
which a great part of the Bill is founded, 
and which is expressed by the words in 
the Preamble to which I object, and my 
reasons for holding it to be inexpedient 
to lay down the rule that no public pro- 
vision whatever shall be made for reli- 
gious instruction. In my opinion the 
principle commonly known as the volun- 
tary principle is, as a general system of 
policy, a mistaken one; and, I 

its application to Ireland, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of that country, as 
liable to special objection. With respect 
to the general principle of policy, that no 
provision whatever ought to be made for 
the teaching of religion to the people, I 
cannot refrain from observing that, of 
late years, we have heard much of an 
exultant tone of triumph on the part of 
the advocates of that principle, and a 
sort of contumelious assumption that 
they only are right, and that those who 
hold the opposite opinion are benighted 
adherents of exploded notions ; but when 
I come to ask what there is to justify 
this assumption of superior wisdom on 
the part of these modern philosophers, 
I cannot help concluding that their bold 
assumption of the soundness of the 
principle they maintain rests upon an 
exceedingly slight foundation of general 
reasoning, and that their attempts to 
support it by appeals to experience have 
been signally unsuccessful. As far as 
I have been able to understand the ar- 
guments of those who contend against 
any public provision for religious instrue- 
tion, they resolve themselves into these 
-—They say that those who require reli- 
gion ought to pay for it; that it is not 
just to make those who may be indiffer- 
ent to, or who may disapprove the reli- 
gious instruction which is afforded bear 
any share of the expense; that it is unfair 
for one denomination to be encour 

at the expense of the others; and that 
just as men can be left to provide for 
their other wants, so the demand for re- 
ligious instruction will produce the sup- 
ply. Now, I submit that in such argu- 
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ments some material considerations are 
left quite out of sight. We all admit 
that Governments exist to promote the 
of those who live under them, 

and that the great object of Governments 
js to promote, as far as possible, the 
happiness and welfare of those over whom 
they rule. Well, has religion, I ask, 
nothing to do with that welfare? I am 
not speaking of the benefit of religion 
to individu s, but I am speaking of it 
asa means of maintaining civil society. 
It is not only one of our greatest ecclesi- 
astical writers, who has said in a well- 
known and eloquent passage that there 
is “a politic use in religion ;”’ all states- 
men and legislators, including those 
varing little for religion personally, have 
with one voice expre the same opi- 
nion, and have declared that for the secu- 
rity of civil society, for the welfare of 
States, it is of the first importance that 
there should exist among men a general 
conviction that they are not subject only 
to human laws, which they may hope to 
evade or break with impunity, but to a 
law of higher authority, a law which they 
cannot hope to break with any chance of 
escaping a just retribution. That has 
been the opinion of all statesman and 
legislators; and I ask, then, whether 
the State has not a great interest in the 
diffusion of religion, and whether it is 
not just that a part of the general pro- 
under the control of the State should 
applied to this purpose? We do not 
exempt a man who professes to be fond 
of filth from the payment of rates for 
the cleansing and sewerage of a town; 
and it is equally just that all men, whe- 
ther they value religion for themselves 
or not, should concur in a system by 
which a part of the wealth under the 
control of the State is applied in instil- 
ling into the minds of the population a 
belief in God, a sense of religion, and a 
firm conviction of the existence of those 
Divine laws which they cannot break 
without danger to themselves. To pro- 
vide the means of teaching religion, 
which is acknowledged to be the only 
sure foundation on which order and civil 
society can rest, is as legitimate an 
object for the employment of part of the 
wealth belonging to a State as any 
other purpose of general utility. As for 
the argument that it is unfair to one de- 
nomination of Christians to give it less 
eneouragement than others, I could 
never see the force of it. I quite admit 
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that no part of the population ought to 
be subject to any disabilities or any dis- 
advantages on account of the religious 
opinions they may entertain; but how 
are men, who are allowed to seek reli- 
gious instruction for themselves, wronged 
if, by some public provision, means are 
taken to supply instruction to the poor 
and indifferent, who would not seek such 
instruction for themselves? There is no 
injustice whatever in this, and it appears 
to me to be an argument not creditable 
to the true Christian feeling of those 
who use it that any Christian sect 
should say—‘‘ We would rather have 
the great mass of our fellow-subjects 
left in ignorance and indifference to all 
religions than they should be taught 
Christianity in a form which we do not 
entirely approve. Though we admit 
that the essentials of Christianity are 
the same in all sects, though we admit 
that the great moral law is reverenced 
equally by all, still we would rather that 
a number of our fellow-subjects should 
be left in ignorance of the most elemen- 
tary truths of the existence of a God and 
of responsibility in a future state, than 
that they should be taught those great 
essentials of religion, accompanied with 
some speculative opinions in which we 
do not entirely concur.”” That argument 
is totally contrary to the true spirit of 
Christianity. But we are also told that 
there is no necessity for the State to in- 
terfere, since the want of some religious 
instruction is so deeply felt by mankind 
that you may trust to their supplying 
themselves with it, just as they attend 
to their physical wants. Now, that ar- 
gument appears to me to be contradicted 
by all experience. There is no danger 
of men forgetting their physical wants. 
The danger is rather of their being too 
anxious for those things which are ne- 
cessary to supply those wants, and to 
gratify their animal inclinations, and of 
their attempting to obtain those things 
by means which are not justifiable. But 
with regard to their spiritual wants the 
ease is otherwise. We know that those 
who are in the greatest want of religious 
instruction are precisely those who are 
most ignorant that they want it. It is 
n , therefore, that some means 
should be taken to arouse them, and to 
call their attention to the — posi- 
tion in which they are placed by neg- 
lecting their spiritual welfare. When, 
moreover, the argument in favour of 
[ Committee. 
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voluntaryism is attempted to be sup- 
ported by a reference to experience its 
fallacy is still more obvious. The most 
rev. Primate (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) demonstrated beyond all contra- 
diction on a former evening that the 
manner in which the experience of Scot- 
land had been quoted in support of that 
system was altogether fallacious; but 
what has made the greatest impression 
on my mind is the experience of that 
great Republic which is commonly 
brought forward as a triumphant proof 
of the success of the voluntary system. 
Let us consider what the effect of 
leaving religion entirely to voluntary 
efforts has been in the United States. I 
have never visited that country, and can- 
not judge by experience of my own ; but 
it is fairer and safer to judge by what 
we can learn from native than from fo- 
reign authorities, and it appears to me 
that if there could be any doubt of the 
advisability of having some means of re- 
ligious instruction beyond that provided 
by the voluntary principle, that doubt 
would be removed by appealing to the 
experience of the United States, as its 
results are described to us by the Ame- 
ricans. Judging exclusively from what 
is to be gathered from American autho- 
rities, I do not doubt the great religious 
activity which exists in the United States, 
that there are many churches and many 
clergy; but I venture to say, that if 
you look carefully at the accounts given 
to us of the state of religious instruc- 
tion in that country, you will find rea- 
son to conclude that it is chiefly pro- 
vided for the rich and for those who are 
anxious for it, while the poor and the 
indifferent are to a great extent neglec- 
ted. Your Lordships have probably seen 
from time totimein American newspapers, 
accounts of a singular proceeding which 
annually occurs in a place of worship in 
one of the principal cities of the United 
States. The seats in that church are putup 
to competition, and are bought for prices, 
I believe, as high as people pay in this 
country for opera boxes. Now, it is not 
exactly in accordance with our notions of 
religion that the services of the greatest 
preachers in that country should be de- 
voted in this manner to those who can 
afford to pay most for them. I may also 
refer to the exclusive and unchristian 
practice of not admitting coloured men 
to seats in their best chapels, and I was 
very much struck by the argument 
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offered by an American, who gave as 
reason for being so exclusive that coloured 
persons were excluded from clubs ip 
England. That is not exactly my notion 
of the way in which the word of God 
should be taught to the people. I think 
that a system under which there aro 
chapels where the select and wealthy 
classes exclusively enjoy the advantage 
of the instructions of a most able and 
eloquent divine is not to be preferred to 
ours, where we see the special services in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey at- 
tended by a vast crowd, as large as those 
buildings will contain, and where, with- 
out payment or favour to any, all who 
desire it can receive the instruction of 
the most eminent preachers of the day: 
I prefer a system by which in every 
parish in the land there is a person whose 
special duty it is to search out the in- 
different and careless, and to urge them, 
as they value their future happiness, to 
receive religious instruction—a system by 
which instruction is freely offered to the 
parishioners, to one by which instruction 
is only given to those who pay for it. I 
may be told, indeed, that I am describ- 
ing a state of things which does not exist, 
and that free instruction is not provided 
in every parish for all the parishioners. 
But why is that the case? Simply be- 
cause our system of endowment is not in 
proportion to the growing wants of our 
population; not because the system is 
wrong, but because it is incomplete. The 
theory of our system is right, and though, 
unfortunately it is not carried into com- 
plete operation, that theory and system 
are, to my mind, infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to those of the United States. 
Moreover, the inadequacy of the instrue- 
tion provided under the voluntary system 
is not its worst element. My Lords, it is 
impossible to read the accounts which ap- 
pear in American newspapers of the man- 
ner in which public worship is conducted 
in that country without being struck by 
the fact that the entire dependence of 
the clergy on their flocks has had an in- 
jurious effect in various ways. I could 
easily give quotations in proof of this, 
but I am anxious to spare your Lord- 
ships’ time, and, therefore, instead of 
reading extracts from books and news- 
papers, I will only mention the substance 
of what may be learned from them. 
We are told that the natural effect of 
the system of competition by which the 
clergy are paid is that the services of the 
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Church are made as attractive as possi- 
ble to the congregation, and it is noto- 
rious that the pulpits of America are 
degraded to the purposes of party war- 
fare in a manner to which, even in times 
of the greatest excitement, we are hap- 
ily strangers in this country. Week 
eesk, in the pulpits of the United 
States, — harangues are delivered 
under the guise of sermons, and, what 
js still worse, the clergy shrink from de- 
nouncing, as they ought, with the inde- 
pendence and severity which they ought, 
those sins to which the people are most 
ne. There is one remarkable in- 
stance of that, which is so undoubted, 
that I cannot refrain from calling your 
Lordships’ attention to it. I refer to the 
conduct of all the Churches in America, 
with hardly an exception, with regard to 
slavery previous to the outbreak of the 
great civil war. I challenge anyone to 
contradict me when I say that for some 
years previous to that outbreak nearly all 
theChurches avoided expressing that opi- 
nion on the subject of slavery which, as 
Christians, it was their duty to declare. 
My Lords, slavery is a state of things so 
dearly and palpably contrary to all the 
precepts of Christianity that, in my opi- 
nion, it is utterly impossible to find any 
excuse or palliation for those Churches 
which have tampered with so great a 
sin; yet we know that many Churches 
in America deliberately and elaborately 
defended slavery, with its worst abomi- 
nations, as it existed in America, and 
that those which did not defend ab- 
stained from condemning it as they 
ought. And, my Lords, this was by no 
means confined to the South, where 
slavery actually existed, but it extended 
to a great extent through the North, 
where the profitable trade carried on 
with the South by merchants and manu- 
facturers, through the continuance of 
slavery, made them unwilling that the 
system should be abolished. Whether, 
therefore, you look to general reasoning 
or to experience, you have a right to 
conclude that it is for the general good 
of a nation that there should exist some 
provision for the teaching of religion to 
the people, so that its ministers may not 
be left entirely dependent on their flock ; 
and if that is true as a general system 
of policy, it is more especially true with 
regard to Ireland. The withdrawal 
from Ireland of that public provision 
for the teaching of religion which has 
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hitherto existed would be attended with 
very unfortunate results. 

In the late debate I called attention 
to some of these results, which I need 
not recapitulate. I shall only say that I 
endeavoured to show that if you were 
entirely to withdraw from the Estab- 
lished Church the means which she now 
possesses, the probable effect would be 
that, in the course of a few years, when 
the present incumbents had died out, the 
scattered Protestant population of Ire- 
land would be reduced to this position— 
they would be unable to obtain any reli- 
gious ministrations, and would have to 
choose between dispensing with such mi- 
nistrations altogether, conforming to the 
Roman Catholic religion, or emigrating, 
any one of which would be a grave mis- 
fortune for Ireland. This is what would 
be most likely to happen; but lam willing 
to admit the possibility that, by subscrip- 
tions in this country means would be 
found of continuing, to a great degree, 
the religious instruction of the Protest- 
ants of the South and West of Ireland. 
But supposing this to be accomplished, 
it would by no means remove the objec- 
tions to which I have been referring, 
—leaving the Protestant Church entirely 
destitute of any endowment — because 
your Lordships must remember that, in 
order to obtain those subscriptions which 
would be its only resource, it would be 
absolutely necessary that means should 
be taken to keep up a high degree of 
religious extitement. This would be 
done by addressing the controversial 
passions and feelings of the Protestants 
as against the Roman Catholics, and I 
do not think that that would be for 
the benefit of the people of Ireland. 
Already a very large sum has been 
subscribed for the purpose of carry- 
ing on Protestant missions in the West 
of Ireland, and I do not hesitate to say 
that, strongly as I adhere to the Pro- 
testant religion, I deeply regret that this 
should have been done. I cannot but 
deplore, with the late Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son, of Brighton, in a very beautiful 
sermon, the existence of ‘‘these fierce as- 
sociations which think only of uprooting 
error,” for, as he remarks— 

“There is a spirit in them which is more of 
earth than Heaven, short-sighted, too, and self- 
destructive. They do not make converts to 
Christ, but only controversiality and adherents to 
a party. They compass sea and land. It mat- 
ters little whether fierce Romanism or fierce Pro- 
testantism wins the day, but it does matter whe- 
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ther or not in the conflict we lose some precious 
Christian truth as well as the very spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 

I am persuaded that to extend this sys- 
tem—that to encourage in this country 
the collection of subscriptions for this 
purpose—and that to make the supply 
of religious instruction to the scattered 
Protestant population of the South and 
West of Ireland depend on the keeping 
up of a state of religious excitement both 
in England and Ireland, would be disad- 
vantageous alike to Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and, above all, to Chris- 
tianity. I am, therefore, firmly of opi- 
nion that, when proceeding to remove 
the real grievance of the Irish people— 
the maintenance of a wealthy Church 
Establishment for the exclusive benefit 
of a small minority of the population— 
we should not go further and entirely 
deprive that Church of all its means for 
the teaching of religion in the future. 
I say this because, with the exception of 
a paltry sum of £6,000 a year from pri- 
vate endowments, nothing whatever is 
left by the Bill for the maintenance of 
the Church when the present incumbents 
die out. [The Marquess of Sauispury: 
Hear! o that I entirely object. For 


more than forty years I have been an 
ardent advocate of reforming the present 


state of things in connection with the 
Established Church of Ireland. I said 
what I am now saying, when those who 
are now foremost in leading the attack 
upon the Church, and arecrying—‘‘ Down 
with it, down with it; let not a stone 
be left,” were foremost in the fight for 
maintaining all its abuses and inequali- 
ties. I said so then; I sayso now. But 
T have always been for reform, and not 
for destruction. 

My Lords, with that feeling I, for one, 
shall be prepared to support in Com- 
mittee Amendments which may be pro- 
posed with the view of preserving to the 
Church, after its connection with the 
State has ceased, some fair and mode- 
rate provision for the continuance of its 
religious teaching. With that view I 
shall support, if they are moved, the 
Amendments of the most rev. Primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury); but I 
would suggest for his consideration that 
it is doubtful whether these provisions 
go quite far enough, and whether they 
could not be made to assume a more 
convenient form. I doubt whether if all 
the Amendments of the most rev. Pri- 
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mate were carried we shall leave to the 
Church necessary means for continued 
usefulness, and I see much danger in 
those Amendments. I confess to a dis. 
like for the provisions of the Bill—and ] 
shall not dislike them less after the 
Amendments of the most rev. Primate 
are carried—which declare that all pri- 
vate endowments shall remain belongi 

to the Church. When I consider the 
difficulty of determining what are pri- 
vate endowments, especially if we are to 
look back not only 200, but 300 years— 
when I consider that extreme difficulty 
and the probability of much litigation 
through appeals to the Court of Chan- 
cery provided for by the Bill, I cannot 
help fearing that these provisions may 
in the end turn out to be more profitable 
to the legal profession than to the Church. 
I would suggest to the most rev. Pri- 
mate whether, in the clauses relating to 
private endowments, it would not be 
better to provide that out of the surplus 
which it is supposed will remain to the 
Church, after paying vested interests, a 
certain sum should be set aside to 
cover all these private endowments. 
Whether this be done or not, however, 
I trust your Lordships will insist before 
this Bill leaves the House that it shall 
contain some provision for the Church, 
so that it shall not be left in a state of 
absolute destitution when it ceases to be 
established. And, my Lords, what I 
say for the Established Church I say 
also for the Presbyterian; nay more, I 
say when I look at the small grant 
known as the Regium Donum, and think 
of the good it has done, and the great 
benefit Ireland has derived from the in- 
struction of the Presbyterian Church, 
which, without the continuance of this 
wise system, could hardly be expected 
to be maintained, I, for one, altogether 
deny the policy or expediency of the 
provisions in this Bill, which go to 
destroy the system of the Regium Donum. 
To use the language of the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) 
in his able speech the other night, I 
regard this as a truly shabby proceed- 
ing. But if we are to take this course 
—if we are to show our disinterested 
regard for religious equality in Ireland 
by putting into our own pockets what 
we have hitherto paid under the name 
of the Regium Donum for the Pres- 
byterians, then I say out of the pro- 
perty of the Church we must in some 
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way or other make provision for the| better permanent provision for the Pro- 
Presbyterians as well as for the Church | testant Churches—I consider it to be of 


of England. the highest degree of importance that 
ay Lands, TI hold it to be, as I have} something should be given P the Roman 
said, absolutely necessary for the good| Catholic Church. It is stated in the 
working of this measure, that we should | Preamble that ‘‘ the property of the said 
provide in some manner for the continu- | Church of Ireland, orthe proceeds thereof, 
ance of the Protestant Churches; but| should be held and applied for the advan- 
let me add, I advocate this upon one| tage of the Irish people.” That, I be- 
condition. I could not be a party lieve, is a sound and just principle; but if 
making an increased grant to the Pro-| it be adopted, we must consider how the 
testant Churches unless the same prin-| property may be best applied to the ad- 
ciple is extended to the Roman Catho-| vantage of the Irish people; and if you 
lis. My Lords, if you shut out the| consider the question in this light you 
Roman Catholics you will neutralize all) cannot help giving something to the Ca- 
the good you may expect your Act to! tholics. You ought, I maintain, to afford 
uce. You would do more than this. to the poor people of Ireland some as- 
e Roman Catholics, under the present | sistance towards the maintenance of their 
state of things, acquiesce from custom Church. My Lords, I am told by those 
in what has long prevailed, and offer who have carefully inquired into the 
slight remonstrance against the injustice| matter that the maintenance of their 
which they feel is done them by keeping | clergy at this time forms one of the 
up the rich Protestant Establishment, | heaviest burdens of the people of Ire- 
and paying the Presbyterians out of the land. I am told that the payments which 
Parliamentary grant. But if we begin they are expected to make amount, in 
afresh in this course; if we re-enact this| the case of even a poor person, to no 
injustice ; if we, on abolishing the exist-| less than 14 per cent of his earnings, 
ing state of things, once more revert to and this deduction has to be made from 
the unjust principle of exclusion; if in | the miserable pittance which he is able 
putting an end to the Establishment of | to obtain for his own maintenance. With 
the Protestant Church we make some regard to some of the more wealthy, a 
anent provision for both the great | case was mentioned to me in which the 
testant Churches, and altogether ex- | payment made by a farmer to the Church 
dude the Roman Catholics from any | amounted to no less than 5 per cent 
similar advantage, I believe the sense of upon the profit which he got from his 
injustice will be far greater than it is| farm. It would, therefore, be a great 
now. Therefore, greatly as I should assistance to the poor of Ireland to give 
lament to see the Bill pass in its present something towards the support of their 
shape, still I believe it would do less in- | clergy. How it should be done is another 
jury if passed unamended than if we question. 
were to amend it in the narrow spirit I! In the Amendments placed upon your 
have been deprecating. However, I be- Lordships’ table a plan is suggested of 
lieve it will be quite impossible for your providing for building parsonage houses 
Lordships to do so. I cannot for a mo- and purchasing small glebes for the Ro- 
ment believe that the other House of man Catholic clergy of Ireland out of the 
Parliament will consent to such one-sided proceeds of the Church property. My 
Amendments as would endow the Protes-| Lords, I entirely agree with that pro- 
tants and do nothing for the Catholics. | position. I believe it would confer, at 
They would say, and say with truth—}|a moderate expense, and in a manner 
“You have destroyed the whole utility of | most free from objection, the greatest be- 
the Bill,” and proceeding to deal with | nefit upon the Roman Catholic clergy 
the Amendments, I am persuaded they | and people. Considering the self-deny- 
would reject, them. And what is more, | ing habits of the clergy, and how little 
Isay they ought, under such circum-|is necessary for their maintenance, a 
stances, to reject them. L insist, therefore, | small plot of land on which they can 
that if we are to make provision for the | feed a cow and grow potatoes will be a 
Protestant Churches, we must not neg- | most valuable addition to their incomes. 
lect the Roman Catholics. But quite inde-| But this is only one out of several 
omer of this consideration, quite in- | modes of: granting assistance to the Ro- 





ndent of the desire to secure some/| man Catholic Church which have been 
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suggested, it will be a question of great | same rule ought to be applied to Eng. 
importance and some difficulty which of | land, where the majority is Protestant 
these modes should be preferred, and ! and, indeed, the Bill would leave the Irish 
this is not the right time for considering | Roman Catholics under the same stigma 
it; but I venture to put it to your Lord- | of inequality as they had been placed 
ships that it is our duty not to let this|in hitherto. That argument is to my 
Bill pass without including in it some mind irresistible. When I consider what 

rovision for the clergy of the Roman | the state of things at present is—when 

atholic Church, and also for the clergy I consider how certain it is that an at- 
of the Protestant Churches in Ireland. I, tack is about to be directed upon our 
am persuaded that this is a policy which 'own Church in England, when I look 
would be best for the future peace and at the declarations of the Liberation 
welfare of Ireland; but let me point | Society and of Mr. Miall as to the ob- 
out that it is hardly less important with | jects they have in view —I confess it 
reference to British interests. Some of , does appear to me to be a suicidal policy 
the noble Lords who have taken part in to put into their hands the fatal advan- 
this debate have treated with scorn the | tage of being able to appeal to a Par- 
notion that the passing of this Bill | liamentary declaration in favour of the 
would bring danger to our own English | voluntary principle, and at the same 
Church. They have said, and said truly, | time to assure them for their allies the 
that there is a difference between the | majority of the Irish population, the 
positions of the two Churches ; but while | Catholics and the Presbyterian Protest- 
I fully recognize that difference, and I ) ants, who will be all alike left destitute, 
concur in the opinion that it would be | who will regard the Bill as an unmiti- 
possible to alter the existing arrange-| gated evil, and will have the strongest 
ments in Ireland without inflicting any | temptation to join in dealing out to us 
injury upon our own Church, I deny | the measure we have dealt out to them. 
that this would be true of the measure They will join with the voluntary party 
proposed to us. I submit to your Lord-| in enforcing upon England the rule we 


ships that the Bill, as it now stands, | have enforced upon Ireland. This danger 


would carry with it an element of serious | is, to my mind, the more serious, because I 
danger to the English Church. cannot forget that a personof great power 

Let me remind your Lordships of the | and influence in this country—no less a 
able argument adduced on a former person than the present Prime Minister 
evening by a right rev. Prelate (the | —in a very remarkable pamphlet which 
Bishop of Peterborough), who showed, | he published not long ago, entitled 4 
in a manner which to my mind was| Chapter of Autobiography, has laid down 
conclusive, that while the Bill pro-| principles and stated arguments which, 
fesses to establish religious equality it | if followed out to their natural and lo- 
fails todo so. He told you that while | gical conclusion, necessarily would lead 
you professed by this Bill to accomplish | to an attack upon the Established Church 
the object of relieving the Roman Ca- | in this country, and to the establishment 
tholics of Ireland from the grievances | of the voluntary principle here as well 
under which they had hitherto laboured, | as in Ireland. When I consider how 
you fail, and for this reason — in Eng- | rapidly that right hon. Gentleman’s po- 
land the religion of the majority is pro- | litical and religious education has gone 
vided for by the State ; in Scotland there on, and that it is but a few years 
is a provision for the religion of the ma- | since he entertained very different views 
jority; but in Ireland, where the majo-| upon this subject, I can hardly doubt 
rity is Roman Catholic, there is no such | that, if we pass this Bill in its pre- 


provision for the clergy. The right rev. 
Prelate further said, and said with truth, 
that this Bill would not be long in ope- 
ration before the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would urge, with irresistible 
force, the doctrine that what was good 
for Ireland was good for England, and 
that if in Ireland the majority was Ro- 
man Catholic and nothing was given to 
them in aid of religious instruction, the 
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sent shape, before many years have 
gone by—probably before many months 
have gone by — we shall see that right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the same 
combined force which he now leads, 
in which Catholics are united with anti- 
Catholics, pupils of Cardinal Cullen and 
Archbishop Manning, with followers of 
Mr. Miall, and of the Liberation So- 
ciety, and he will, at the head of that 
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somewhat sgn 5 some conduct an as- 
sault upon our Church similar to that 


he has made on the Irish Chureh. This 
is why I cannot assent to the passing of 
this Bill in the form in which it gives 
these advantages to our opponents. 
Look, my Lords, how different the case 
will be if you consent to amend this Bill 
in the manner which I venture to sug- 
; if you strike out of the Preambl 
se obnoxious words, and then intro- 
duce clauses and provisions which give 
something to all the three great religious 
communities inIreland. If you do that, 
how totally reversed our position will 
be. Instead of having a solemn Par- 
liamentary affirmation of the voluntary 
inciple, you will have furnished a Par- 
Sactery declaration that it is right 
a portion of the public wealth should 
continue to be employed in the teachin 
of religion. Instead of having oppos 
to you, with the voluntary party, the 
whole of fhe Irish population, you will, 
in all probability, have a great part of 
that population interested in maintain- 
the principle that is opposed to the 
untary one; and you will have them 
forallies instead of opponents. I ask you 
whether that will not make a material 
difference ? 

Upon these grounds I venture to press 
upon you, not only for the interests of 
Ireland, but also for those of England 
and Scotland, that we should amend 
this Bill in the manner I have pointed 
out. Iam sanguine enough to believe 
that a majority of your Lordships concur 
in the opinion I have expressed as to 
what would really be the best mode of 
dealing with this question. Those of your 
lordships who watched the course of 
the late debate must have been struck 
by this circumstance—that there was 
hardly any noble Lord who spoke, whe- 
ther against the Bill or for it, who did 
not either directly assert or indirectly 
imply this opinion—that the Bill would 
have been better if it had made some 

vision for the various Churches in 

d. That opinion was generally 
implied by noble Lords, not excluding 
some of my noble Friends on the front 
Bench opposite. Unhappily, that opi- 
tion was coupled with another, that, 
while undoubtedly it would be better to 
dosomething of this kind, it was imprac- 
ticable. I venture, however, to submit 
that if your Lordships are satisfied that 
adifferent arrangement from that pro- 
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posed by the Government would be es- 
sentially better for the public interests 
and the public welfare, it is your duty 
not too hastily to assume that that better 
arrangement is impossible. No step 
has yet been taken to prove that it is 
impracticable, and I do hope that if we 
are now to refuse this policy of giving 
something to the different religious 
bodies in Ireland, its impracticability 
will be more completely shown. As far 
as I can infer from some obscure hints 
in the speeches of noble Lords, I believe 
that it has been considered impracticable, 
because it is assumed that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would not accept 
anything from the property of the 
Church; that the Protestants of Ireland 
would not approve of the offer being 
made; and, lastly, that the people of 
England and Scotland are so decidedly 
opposed to such a policy that it would 
be impossible to carry it out. I venture 
to question all those assumptions. I do 
not believe they are any of themtrue. I 
am quite aware that the Roman Catholics 
have declared that they would not accept 
stipends for their clergy from the State. 
Formerly they would gladly have done 
so. When the House of Commons, in the 
year 1825, resolved that such a pro- 
vision should be made, the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates and laity were prepared 
to acquiesce in the arrangement, as part 
of the plan of emancipation then pro- 
posed. Unfortunately, that arrangement 
was defeated by the rejection of the 
Emancipation Bill by this House, and 
for many years past the feeling of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland has been 
decidedly against accepting any stipend. 
But though it is quite certain that they 
would not consent to their clergy be- 
coming stipendiaries, it is equally cer- 
tain that, as yet at least, neither the 
Catholic Prelates nor the laity have ex- 
pressed any such opinion against accept- 
ing houses and glebes. And I would say 
further, that if we were certain that the 
offer would be declined, it would be no 
less our duty to make it, because the 
fact of our distinctly placing these glebes 
and houses within reach of the Roman 
Catholics would remove any difficulty 
which there might be in the way of 
making provision for our own clergy. 
The Roman Catholics have a perfect 
right to say—‘‘ There must be equality 
between the two religions; but they 
have no right to say that that equality 
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is to be arrived at by reducing both to 
a common destitution. If they refuse 
to accept a boon which will not in the 
slightest degree affect the independence 
of their Church, they have no right to 
object to our making a similar offer to 
the clergy of the Established Church. I 
know it is true that many of the Prelates, 
the clergy, and the laymen of the Church 
in Ireland object to any such arrange- 
ment. I know that the feeling against 
it is very strong in the North of Ireland ; 
but even on this point I know that there 
is great division of opinion. There are 
still many persons among the Protest- 
ants of the North of Ireland who believe 
that some provision for all the Churches 
would be the most desirable and the 
fairest way of arriving at a settlement of 
this great question. That I believe to 
be a growing feeling; and I am per- 
suaded that, after the heat and excite- 
ment of the conflict have subsided, the 
bulk of the Protestants will be far better 
contented if they find some moderate 

rovision made for their own religious 
instruction, even though a similar pro- 
vision should be made for the Roman 
Catholics also, than they will be if they 
should be left, as this Bill proposes to 
leave them, in a state of entire religious 
destitution. I am so confident of the 
opinion of the people of Ireland upon 
this point, that I would willingly leave 
it to their decision. I am sure that their 
votes would be in favour of giving some- 
thing to all the Churches, instead of 
leaving them all destitute. But then, 
my Lords, we are told that it is impos- 
sible to do this—that the feeling of the 
people of England is too strongly against 
such a proposal to hope that it would be 
successful. I would venture to answer 
the objections of those who make use of 
this argument by quoting the words of a 
very high authority—the words of Mr. 
Bright himself— 

“The Nonconformist people of England and 
Seotland should bear in mind that the whole of 
this property which is now in the possession of 
the Established Church of Ireland is Irish pro- 
perty. It does not belong to Scotland or to Eng- 
land ; and it would be a measure intolerable and 
not to be thought of that it should be touched or 
dealt with in any manner that is not in accord- 


ance with the feelings, and the interests of the 
people of Ireland.”—{3 Hansard, exc. 1661.] 


Now, I say it would be indeed intoler- 
able, and not to be thought of, that an 
arrangement which has for many years 
been advocated by the most enlightened 
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friends of Ireland—which at this moment 
the vast majority of your Lordships 
know in your hearts to be best calculated 
to bring back religious peace to that 
country—that such an arrangement 
should be rejected because a portion of 
the people of England and Scotland 
choose to say — “ We will not endow 
error,” as they are pleased to call the 
religion held by their fellow-subjects in 
Ireland. This argument is used by men 
who clamorously demand a Bill which is 
confessedly a measure of revolutionary 
violence, because they say it is nee 

to establish the great principle of re- 
ligious equality. But I would ask what 
respect for the rights of conscience is 
shown by these men, who are not 
ashamed to denounce as idolatry a re- 
ligion which is held by three-fourths 
of their Irish fellow-subjects and bya 
majority of the Christians throughout 
the world? For it must not be forgotten 
that the Roman Catholics acknowledge 
the same code of morality and the same 
first principles of Christianity as we do. 
I am no less firm in my adherence to 
Protestantism than any of your Lord- 
ships, but I condemn those who denounce 
the Roman Catholic religion as idolatry, 
not because I agree with the Roman Ca- 
tholics, but because I hold that they have 
as good a right to their opinions as we 
have toours. I say that if you desire to 
adopt any other principle as the basis of 
your legislation you ought never to have 
repealed the Penal Laws. It is utterly 
impossible that the representatives of 
Treland and England can sit in the same 
Parliament, and work together har 
moniously in passing laws for the com- 
mon good, if you are in legislating to 
act upon the assumption that the Roman 
Catholic religion is false and idolatrous. 
I say it is now too late to adopt that 
principle. You have for years recog- 
nized and encouraged the Roman (a- 
tholic Church in Canada and the colo- 
nies; you have for years provided out 
of the funds of the British Treasury for 
the appointment of Roman Catholic 
chaplains in the Army, the Navy, the 
prisons, and the workhouses, and it is 
now too late to say that, in dealing with 
this great question of the Irish Church, 
you must act upon the assumption that 
the Roman Catholic religion is false and 
idolatrous, and that it would be wrong 
for you in any way to connive at its 
support. 
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My Lords, I venture to say that, after 
all, the truth has never yet been put 
before the country. The constituencies 
have never had it put before them to 
decide whether it is just or not, in deal- 
ing with Irish property, to consult the 
feelings of the Iri — That is a 

in question; but neither party has 

the moral courage to put it to the 
eonstituencies. On the contrary, both 
sides have imputed to each other as a 
crime the intention to make some con- 
ession to the Irish Roman Catholics. 
last year, with a view to the approach- 
ing election, it seemed to be a contest 
between the two parties which should 
go furthest in imputing to its opponents 
and in disclaiming for itself a disposition 
to do justice to the Roman Catholics. 
Each party sought to affix as an indelible 

ach on the other the contemplation 
of such a thing. I am persuaded that 
if a more honest course were adopted 
-if it were put before the people of 
England that justice to Ireland and the 
tme interests of the Empire required 
that the question should be settled in this 
way—the answer to that appeal would 
be a satisfactory one. And, my Lords, 
Ihave so much reliance on their sense 


of justice and on the inherent force of 
tuth that I feel convinced that if we 
legislate upon the principle I am ad- 
vocating the people will ratify our legis- 


lation. In conclusion, my Lords, I have 
only to say that by adopting my Amend- 
ment you will merely declare that your 
lordships do not concur in the pro- 
priety of laying down as a principle 
that no part of the surplus funds of 
the Irish Church ought to be applied to 
religious purposes. I have thought it 
my duty in moving my Amendment to 
state how, in my opinion, that surplus 
ought to be dealt with ; but, if you adopt 
ny Amendment, it will not follow as a 
consequence that you concur in my 
opinion as to the particular mode of dis- 

The only thing you will decide, 
madopting my Amendment is that you 
do not think it right to declare that the 
whole of the surplus property of the 
Trish Church, after meeting the demands 
for vested interests, should be employed 
for secular purposes, and not for the 
higher object of religious instruction. 
The only decision you would give would 
be that it is desirable the property which 
has hitherto been given for the great 
object of promoting the religious in- 
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ple should still 
es, be applied to 


struction of the Irish 
though by other m 
that object. 

Amendment moved to negative the 
Motion for postponing the Preamble.— 
(The Earl Grey.) 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, your 
Lordships may be aware that I labour 
under a difficulty as to the conduct of 
your Lordships’ business in this matter. 
I am painfully sensible of the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government do not com- 
mand a majority ; but, even if they did, 
I should still be desirous to take that line 
which, in form and manner, would be 
most convenient for the greatest number 
of your Lordships. But, my Lords, as 
far as I have been able to gather, the 
course which the noble Earl on the cross- 
Benches (Earl Grey) proposes we should 
take is not felt to be the most convenient 
for your Lordships. My noble Friend 
has had an opportunity, before your 
Lordships are fatigued by a discussion 
of clauses, to repeat arguments which 
you have often loud from him on a 
question in which he takes a great in- 
terest. I think, however, that if there 
was doubt in your Lordships’ minds be- 
fore the noble Earl commenced, the 
speech he has just delivered is not very 
much calculated to make any change in 
your Lordships’ impressions on the sub- 
ject. I put aside the question of im- 
puting unfairness in their motives to both 
sides of the House; but I think the ar- 
guments used by my noble Friend in 
support of his Amendment were not such 
as to induce many of your Lordships to 
support him in this political conjuncture. 
I lew that many of your Lordships 
have strong opinions on the subject of 
the Amendment of which my noble 
Friend the noble Duke on the cross- 
Benches (the Duke of Cleveland) has 
given notice; but I believe that there 
are noble Lords who would support that 
Amendment, but who will not be in- 
clined to follow the noble Earl in the 
course he proposes to take. On the part 
of her Majesty’s Government I must enter 
my strongest protest against the descrip- 
tion which the noble Earl has given of 
the Bill, and I must add that the line he 
has taken, after the manner of the an- 
cient astrologers, in casting the horo- 
scope of the present Prime Minister is not 
very well calculated to enlist us in sup- 
port of his proposition. The noble Earl 
at considerable length went into the 
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question of concurrent endowment of the | Russell) proposes to take £4,500,000, 
different creeds in Ireland. I shall not | If his alternative plan should be adopted, 
shrink from stating the reasons which | when my noble Friend opposite (the Earl 
make it impossible that Her Majesty’s|of Shaftesbury) comes to propose his 
Government can agree with my noble } loans for the Irish peasantry he will find 
Friend in that principle. When I do/ a deficit of £1,500,000. [4 laugh.} Well, 
so I will use simple and plain arguments, | there seems to be a difficulty here, andI 
which I think will be considered intel- | do not think the proposition of the noble 
ligible even by those who do not agree | Earl on the cross-Benches (Earl Grey) 
with us. Iwill not make use of argu-/| will help us out of it. I hope we shall 
ments such as some of those employed | learn in the course of the debate the 
by my noble Friend, and which seemed | Amendments that will be supported, to 
to have been put up merely for the pur- | give to the House, and through the 
pose of being knocked down again. I| House to the country, some guide re- 
think your Lordships will agree with me | specting our proceedings and the pro- 
that if there be any mode of clearing | bable result. I agree with the noble Earl 
our proceedings with reference to this | that it is quite in our power, though it 
Bill it would be desirable to adopt it. | is not the practice, to at once deal with 
Your Lordships dealt with the Bill as a|the Preamble; but I do not think we 
whole on the second reading; but on | ought to do so, unless it is shown to us 
looking through the Amendments, and | thatthere would bea manifest advan 
taking them in the aggregate, I think | in our doing so. I must say that I do 
that they not only go to every part of the | not think the case of Private Bills, in re- 
Bill—to all its provisions—but also to | spect of which the object is to save money 
its principle. Now, with regard to these | to the promoters, is one which should 
endowments, I saw it stated in a paper | influence us when we are dealing with a 
the other day that the deductions from | great Bill, such as the one now before 
the surplus fund which would be made if [ your Lordships. The noble Earl says it 
all the Amendments were adopted would } is very desirable to know what principle 
amount to something like £4,000,000. | we are to go on, and he says that if we 
Since then I have had the curiosity to go | have before us the question whether con- 
through the Amendments, for the pur- | current endowment shall or shall not be 
= of ascertaining the actual amount. | adopted, that will make everything in- 

find that the deductions proposed by | telligible. It is all very well for the 
the noble and learned Lord opposite | noble Earl to tell us so; but if I recol- 
(Lord Cairns) would amoupt to £400,000; | lect rightly, that portion of the Preamble 
those of the noble Marquess (the Mar- | was as much opposed by noble Lords 
quess of Salisbury) to £352,000; those | who object to concurrent endowment as 
of the noble Earl who spoke the other | by those who strongly support it. A 
night (the Earl of Limerick) to £500,000 | division, therefore, upon that point 
—making £1,252,000.° Then, coming to} would not advance us in any degree in 
the Episcopal Bench, the proposition of | ascertaining what the feelings of your 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of | Lordships were for or against concurrent 
Peterborough) would take £830,000; | endowment; and besides, there is this 
that of the most rev. Primate near me | great disadvantage of which your Lord- 
(the Archbishop of Dublin) £600,000 ; | ships will, I think be sensible. It was 
that of the most rev. Primate (the Arch- | urged by noble and learned Lords that 
bishop of Canterbury) £930,000; and that | we should be very careful as to the mode 
of the most rev. Prelate who presides | of our proceedings. And I can conceive 
over the Northern Province (the Arch-| nothing less conciliatory towards the 
bishop of York) £1,375,000. With what | House of Commons, than at the very out- 
we propose these deductions would ab- | set, to destroy one of the principles of the 
sorb £13,000,000 out of the £16,000,000 | Bill, instead of discussing the merits of 
which constitute the entire of the funds} particular Amendments when we come 
of the Irish Church. We then come to! to them. I do not think it necessary 
concurrent endowment. The noble and | to say more to show my objection to the 
learned Lord behind me(Lord Westbury) | course proposed, and to express what I 
sevens to take) £3,000,000, which just | think is the feeling of the House. I 

isposes of the entire of the cautions |hope my noble Friend will consent to 
but my noble Friend at the table (Earl | withdraw his Amendment. 
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Tae Bishop or OXFORD: I think 
your Lordships’ House and the country 
are very much indebted to the noble 
Far! (Earl Grey) for the speech which he 
hasmade. The noble Earl thinks for 
himself; he has the gift of expressing 
his thoughts in vigorous English lan- 

e; and he has the courage to say 
what he thinks and what he desires to 
say. I think, therefore, that we owe 
him a great debt for having brought 
before this House, and through this 
House before the country, one most im- 

rtant view of that great question which 
isnow before us. I cannot say that I 
with the noble Earl in thinking 

that it will be convenient to divide upon 
the issue that he has raised. I earnestly 
trust the noble Earl will listen to what 
has fallen from the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) behind me ; and while he per- 
ceives that, in bringing before the House 
and the country, at so early a stage of 
the Committee’s deliberations, this great 
and important proposition, he has gained 
the only point which he can now attain, 
he will likewise see that in forcing a 
division he will really make his owr de- 
feat almost certain, and will not truly 
ascertain the opinions of your Lordships. 
Upon the great issue, however, which 
your Lordships care most about, I would 
ask permission to say a few words. If 
you consider that the question of the 
disestablishment of the Irish branch of 
the United Church is not settled, then, 
I should say, there is a fundamental ob- 
jection «x limine to any proposal for di- 
viding its property with other religious 
bodies. But I agree with what was said 
in such eloquent language by the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) 
the other night, that the decision of the 
country upon that point has been taken, 
and is irreversible. But, admitting the 
tight rev. Prelate’s propositions, I come 
toa different conclusion as regards my 
vote. When your Lordships were kind 
enough to allow me to urge my view 
with regard to the Suspensory Bill, I 
endeavoured to impress upon the House 
that the issue then to be decided and to 
be sent for that purpose to the consti- 
tuencies was nothing less, and could be 
taken for nothing less, than whether we 
should maintain an Established Church 
in Ireland or not. I then urged every 
objection that occurred to my mind 
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that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church will not tend to appease Irish 
discontent; but instead of doing so will 
give to Irish opposition to the Union 
with Great Britain the increased vio- 
lence which comes from a taste of suc- 
cess without the satisfaction of the ap- 
petite. But the question of disestablish- 
ment, according to my humble view, is 
a settled question. I maintain that it 
was the question which was referred to 
the constituencies ; it was to it that the 
answer of the constituencies was re- 
turned; it was so far confirmed by the 
resignation of the late Government; it 
received additional sanction by the ap- 
pointment of the present Government ; 
and, therefore, in point of fact—let us 
who dislike the conclusion deny it as we 
may—it is a settled matter. Holding 
that opinion, I wished very much to 
have it stated upon the second reading 
of the Bill. It may be known to many 
of your Lordships that it was my inten- 
tion to do so; but the accidents of de- 
bate shut me out from the opportunity 
of making this statement, and, therefore, 
I held myself incapacitated, as a Bishop 
of the Church of England, from giving 
the vote I should otherwise have given, 
no opportunity of stating the grounds 
on which I did so having presented it- 
self. Holding disestablishment, then, to 
be a settled point, one great difficulty is 
removed out of the way of considering 
the main proposition of the noble Earl. 
And what is the difficulty which remains? 
There was one argument upon which 
the noble Earl touched, but it did not 
seem to me a very convincing argu- 
ment—the disinclination of many very 
good, very wise, and very resolute and 

etermined men to yield assent to any 
manner of endowment of what they 
consider erroneous doctrine. Is that a 
sufficient answer? I ask your Lord- 
ships to consider what appears to me to 
be the fundamental difference between 
an established religion and that which 
is merely endowed. I hold that estab- 
lishment consists in its essence, not in 
the payment of the clergy, higher or 
lower, but in the recognized form of 
teaching which the State has assumed to 
be its representative in the religious in- 
structions of the people. Then I say, 
while a Christian country could not 
consent, without the deepest guilt, 


— such a course, and I retainevery| to establish any erroneous form of 
objection which I then urged. I believe | teaching, and could not consent to let 
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itself be represented as a teacher of 
religion by anything which it did not 
in itself believe to be the teachin 
of the true religion, because it woul 
otherwise be making its own repre- 
sentative in religious teaching one whom 
it denied to be a true religious teacher, 
the consideration whether we ought to 
give to different religious teachers sums 
of money, even from the State funds, 
stands upon wholly a different footing. 
We are all perfectly familiar with the 
fact that in our great Eastern domi- 
nions the State administers funds be- 
longing to heathen chapels. And the 
State does right, for Christianity does 
not call upon you to commit injustice to 
a man because he is a heathen. It 
would be the greatest weakness if we 
made these men official exponents of re- 
ligious teaching, if we authoritatively 
instructed the people in their own false- 
hoods. But it is not mixing ourselves 
up with falsehood if we let them have 
that to which the rules of justice entitle 
them, although these may entitle them 
to teachers who shall instruct them 
falsely. And then apply this rule to 
our Roman Catholic brethren in Ire- 
and. There is no Member in this House 
who feels in his own religious convictions 
a deeper sense of the evils of that part 
of the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church which differs from the teaching 
of our own Church ; but, still I say this 
—that teaching is, in its main element, 
the teaching of our common Christianity; 
and if our Roman Catholic brethren 
will not be taught in the purer form, 
that I, for one, should desire, but will 
only receive it in the form that they 
themselves choose to accept, then, I say, 
the second great objection to dealing 
with this question as proposed by the 
noble Earl seems to have no real basis. 
But, is there not, on the other hand, a 
great deal to recommend it? If dises- 
tablishment is settled, as I believe it to 
be, then I think it follows that it is im- 
possible for us to give the whole of what 
now belongs to the Established sister 
Church to the disestablished Church. 
And while I differ greatly from this 
Bill, as to the amount which I should 
wish to see given to that Church, while 
I agree that the amount proposed is al- 
together beneath her just claims, and 
while I assert that every principle of 
right ought to lead us to be more gene- 
rous to her, I cannot forget those words 


The Bishop of Oxford 





of Lord Bacon, in which he says— 
‘They have _ Christ’s wife of a 
great part of her sustenance; it were 
reason, then, they made her a competent 
dowry.” I think that principle applies 
eminently in this case. Even if the case 
were one of a common separation of 
those who have been united in marriage, 
you never suffer the husband to send his 
wife away and not to consider what is a 
just return for the past sodality, or with- 
out providing for her as a wife differently 
from what he would do for one who had 
no claim upon him. I maintain that 
upon every principle, not upon liberality 
alone, but even of right, there should 
be a larger allowance by far than is 
given to the sister Church. But you 
cannot, I think, assert that disestablish- 
ment has been agreed upon, and at the 
same time give to the sister Church the 
whole of her present endowments ; there 
must be more or less a residue, and the 
question is, how this is to be disposed of. 
A great deal, undoubtedly, is to be said 
in favour of such a scheme as that put 
forward by the noble Earl in opposition 
to a mere scheme of secularization. We 
have heard a good deal about sacrilege ; 
but I cannot help agreeing with my 
right rev. Brother that there has been a 
good deal of mystification. We have 
heard much about St. Ambrose, and pro- 
bably those of your Lordships who do 
not profess to be adepts in this class of 
studies may have thought they were 
passing through a dose of the Fathers. 
But the question does not turn as it 
seems to me altogether on the authority 
of St. Ambrose. A greater than St. 
Ambrose has said—‘“‘ I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” A greater than St. 
Ambrose justified David and his compa- 
nions, when, in their dire necessity, they 
ate the shew bread which it was not law- 
ful for any man to eat but for the priest 
alone. I think, therefore, that if nothing 
more is meant than that this law of 
mercy in its highest exercise may justify 
the State in taking from the direct en- 
dowments of religion for other merciful 
works, that which has been set apart for 
the direct service of religion, it is what 
every one of us must admit, and it is 
what Hooker has laid down, when in the 
abundance of his argumentation he 
pointed out in what the great sin of sa- 
crilege consisted. But if we go beyond 
that, and say that there is no such thing 
as sacrilege, no such thing as the giving 
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f s to God—that it is nothing more 
. i than any ordinary act of cha- 
rity—that money given to the poor is 
really given to God—that there is no such 


thing as sacrilege, from all that I en- 
tirely differ. I would remind your Lord- 
ships how Hooker goes on to show that 
they are great introducers of sacrilege 
who, by means of gentle palliatives, 
lead men unawares to commit it; and 
I am afraid that those who have list- 
ged to nothing but our late debates 
may be led to imitate rather Belshaz- 
zr in his treatment of the golden ves- 
sels of the Temple than St. Ambrose. 
Take from the present Established 
Church in Ireland a portion of its pro- 
aay, ant, instead of applying it to 

apply it directly to religious uses ; 
give, as has been suggested, manses and 
glebes to those who minister, not ac- 
cording to our rites, but who are our 
fellow-Christians in Ireland, and I be- 
lieve you will be adopting a far safer 
course to keep this country aloof from 
the dangers of sacrilege thar if you 
were to devote to entirely different pur- 
poses that which has hitherto been set 
apart for the worship of God. I feel 
indeed that the deaf, and the idiot, and 
the blind stand in the forefront, and 
seem to ask of us some part of this sur- 
plus; but at their back are the owners 
of the broad acres of Ireland, whose 
duty it now is to minister to their neces- 
sities, and who—if the funds of the dis- 
established Church are appropriated to 
spiritual purposes — would still have to 
put their hands into their own deep 
pockets towards their support. I can- 
not help thinking, therefore, that the 
que made by the noble Earl to- 
night is well worthy of the consideration 
of this House—worthy of being discus- 
sed to the uttermost— and that you 
should not decide what your own course 


’ about it will be without having weighed 


thoroughly all that is to be said on the 
matter. And that makes me the more 
anxious that the noble Earl should not 
hasten to a division upon it; but that 
time should be given to allow the 

nt discussion to sink into the pub- 
icmind. Then, at a later stage in the 
progress of the Bill, when it becomes a 
practical measure, the proposal of the 
noble Earl may be put, and the opinion 
of the House with respect to it pro- 
nounced with ater advantage. It 
seems to me to coe another reason a 
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matter of considerable moment that 
your Lordships should adopt this course. 
I was deeply anxious that we should 
give a second reading to this Bill, be- 
cause I wished to see this House do that 
which I think it is eminently qualified 
to do—lead the public opinion of this 
great country. Now, that function it 
cannot perform if it sets itself diame- 
trically in opposition to public opinion 
whenever it happens to have pronounced 
its verdict on any great question. But 
it seems to me that it is almost impos- 
sible to limit the power that it has of 
leading the opinion of the country upon 
anything upon which that opinion is 
not irreversibly pronounced —if only it 
will take its own place, calmly, delibe- 
rately, and without any hurry let the 
country know the reasons with which it 
it is actuated, and the motives by which 
it is swayed. This House I believe to 
be in some respects more eminently re- 
presentative of the nation than the other 
House of Parliament; more eminently 
representative, though, perhaps, it may 
seem paradoxical to say so, because it is 
less immediately representative. It re- 
presents more perfectly, it appears to me, 
the general resultative opinion of the 
country. Those who are returned to 
Parliament by different constituencies, 
to a certain extent, no doubt, represent 
the opinions of those constituencies. 
They give to them an overbearing re- 
presentation in the other House, in con- 
sequence of which that House is not re- 
presentative in the same degree as this 
of the nation at large. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the town re- 
presentation in the Lower House wholly 
overshadows the opinions and represen- 
tation of the entire country besides. I 
cannot help feeling, therefore, that a 
House composed like that of your Lord- 
ships—of men possessed of the highest 
education, of men who have passed 
through various learned professions, 
who have had personal acquaintance 
with commerce — is in a better position 
to represent the resultant and deliberate 
opinion of the Nation than the immediate 
representative House itself. In order 
that that should be so, however, it is 
necessary that you should not set your- 
self in direct opposition to the decision 
of the country ; that you should not be 
biassed by any threats, and that you 
should deal with the great questions 
submitted to you in a brave, calm, and 
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deliberate spirit. In taking this course 
you will, I think, best consult, the in- 
terests of the country, the honour of this 
House, and, at this moment, the future 
welfare of that true Church which we 
shall, I trust, see arise in Ireland. It 
will, in my opinion, be far easier to 
secure to that Church a due share of 
her present revenues if you listen calmly 
to such arguments as have been laid 
before you to-night than if you hastily 
decide that such a course is impossible. 
For my own part, I look to the future 
of the Church in Ireland with every 
hope. I cannot join in the despairing 
language concerning it which is used in 
some quarters. I feel the greatness of 
the shock impending over her — the 
greatness of her loss in being dises- 
tablished. I am no advocate of Free 
Churches, and it must, I am confident, 
be a heavy blow to a Church not start- 
ing in the freshness of its youth, but 
which has long learnt to lean to a great 
degree on State aid, to have her en- 
dowments suddenly withdrawn. I can 
understand the sinking of heart among 
her people, but I do not doubt, at the 
same time, that there is besides all this 
in store for her a great resurrection. The 
difficulties of the Church have hitherto 
been too frequently the secret of her 
history to permit me to entertain any 
fears upon this grant. Never have 
riches flowed in upon her so abund- 
antly as when she has not asked for 
them and has laboured for her God in 
poverty. Nor do I think, my Lords, 
there is anything in the Irish character 
which need make us apprehensive for 
the future of the Irish Church. Is there 
not, on the contrary, everything in that 
character which should lead us to hope 
for her success? Have they not a na- 
tural devotion of spirit to anything that 
they undertake? Has not Ireland been 
of old known as the Island of Saints; 
and may we not rest satisfied that the 
disestablished Church will make good 
its claim to its apostolic parentage ? 
This, at all events, my Lords, is my 
hope for the Church of Ireland. I do 
not for a moment suppose that the 

ntry and the owners of the property 
in that country will suffer her to sink 
merely for the want of those temporal 
advantages which are necessary to help 
her on in her mission. I trust that we 
may yet see brighter days for our sister 
Church, bound to us as she will still be 
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by every tie of Christian brotherhood— 
one in doctrine, one in discipline, one in 
instinct, and that we and they, in the 
several spheres God has committed to 
us, may labour and labour successfully 
in our great cause. One thing seems 
to me to be clearly an advantage. If 
this trouble were to be prolonged—if it 
were to be repeated month after month 
and year after year—if, mingling with 
the striving to spread the truth there 
were also to overtide the Irish Church 
the lust of a mere worldly victory—then 
we might well despair of her future, 
But I trust that when this crisis is 
passed her future may be clear. I see 
—and I trust your Lordships see—the 
dangers that must beset the Reformed 
Church if she were to be engaged in 
long political struggles; how, necessa- 
rily, there must grow up out of such a 
struggle party zeal, and contest for pre- 
eminence, and how her Protestantism 
might thus degenerate into dogma and 
form, and therefore I do trust that this 
amendment of the measure—if such, in 
your deliberate judgment, you should 
esteem it— which may leave our Irish 
brethren with larger resources of their 
own, and with less of antagonism and 
hatred from the other side than would 
otherwise have been possible, may be 
adopted by your Lordships, thereby 
really strengthening in her difficulty 
this our sister Church. There is one 
thing of which I am convinced — that 
while an Establishment is to a parti- 
cular Church in many ways a blessing 
unspeakable, no Church which cannot 
stand without an Establishment is worth 
being established. I, for one, refuse at 
once and altogether to believe such an 
imputation against the Irish Church. 
Much as I lament that which has come 
upon her, I believe that she will prove 
—when all has been done which can be 
done to lighten what I consider a most 
unhappy blow —I still believe she will 
prove herself to be the true Catholic 
Church of Ireland, rising in the great- 
ness of her love, and leavening, more 
than she has yet done, the bulk of the 
population. 

Tue Bisuor or St. DAVID’S: Per- 
haps your Lordships will allow me to 
explain that, in the remarks I made oa 
the second reading of the Bill, I not 
only never denied the greatness of such 
a sin as sacrilege, but that I have a very 
distinct notion of its nature; and that, 
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as the question has been publicly asked, 
I believe that in the course of a very 
few days it will receive a public answer. 
My Lords, I cannot refrain from regret- 
ting that a most unfortunate accident 
deprived me of the company of my right 
rev. Brother (the Bishop of Oxford) in 
the Lobby at the late division ; but I am 
delighted to hear that he was present 
with me in the spirit, though not in the 
flesh. Before sitting down, I cannot 
help expressing my deep sympathy and 
entire agreement with the sentiments of 
the noble Earl on the cross- Benches 
(Earl Grey) ; and I may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to remind your Lordships that it 
is now a little more than twenty-four 
years since the principles so ably enun- 
ciated and maintained by the noble Earl 
were really, in substance, sanctioned and 
adopted by your Lordships’ House, on 
the occasion of the grant to Maynooth. 
In that debate I had the honour to take 
apart; and it will be always a satisfac- 
tion to me to remember that I then 
faintly and poorly, but very earnestly, 
expressed the same sentiments. I have 


never since changed that opinion ; and I 
believe that there is in the country a 
very strong and a growing current of 
thought in the same direction. 


I am 
aware that, although there is this strong 
current of thought in its favour, there is 
also a strong feeling against it; but I 
am quite sure that the one is only tem- 
porary, and that the other is likely to be 

manent. I agree with my right rev. 

iend, in thinking that there is one 
great mistake in the measure. I entirely 
approve it, so far as it was intended 
thereby to establish religious equality in 
Ireland; but I wish that it had been an 
equality of power and advantages, and 
not an equality of general destitution. 
Before sitting down, perhaps your Lord- 
ships will allow me to read a short ex- 
tract from a letter written by a gentle- 
man who signs himself ‘‘ A Catholic 
Priest,’’ who is said to be a most dis- 
tinguished theologian of the Church of 
Rome, and who deals with almost every 
part of this question. In a few sen- 
tences, he expresses his opinion on the 
subject of voluntaryism and endowment. 
He says— 

“To cast suddenly adrift from her moorings 
the Protestant Church of Ireland would fling her 
into a “sea of troubles.” About that, as a Church- 
man of another creed, I may, perhaps, be sup- 
posed to be indifferent; but I am not. I do not 
think that state of things would be the slightest 
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advantage to us — probably, quite the reverse— 
while, on the other hand, it would be too likely to 
produce such spasmodic efforts in righting herself, 
and to create by the severe tension such a fanati- 
cal spirit as would very mischievously disturb the 
calm and peace of the country, and which, were 
it only on that account alone, a wise statesman 
would avoid.” 

Lorp CAIRNS: I do not rise now to 
recur to any of the topics which were 
germane to the discussion on the second 
reading of the Bill; nor would it be con- 
venient that, in stating my view of the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey), I should now deal with his ar- 
guments—stated, I need not say, with 
his usual ability—in support of the pro- 
position which he desires your Lord- 
ships to adopt. I rose rather for the 
a of facilitating the progress of 

usiness in Committee, and of offering 
what appears to me a sufficient reason 
why we should not accept the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl. I fear that the 
noble Earl has not been the only person 
who has departed from the usual prac- 
tice of the House on this occasion, be- 
cause the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville), in objecting to the postpone- 
ment of the Preamble, took the oppor- 
tunity of going rapidly through all the 
Amendments on the table, and of making 
for your Lordships’ convenience a cal- 
culation as to the amount of money 
which would be required to satisfy every 
one of these Amendments, coming as 
they do from various quarters of the 
House. Well, I can only say, that if 
the calculations of the noble Earl in re- 
spect to the other Amendments are not 
more accurate than what he has made 
with regard to those that stand in my 
name, he will find that his arithmetic is 
extremely deficient. In one respect I 
think that the noble Earl will be gra- 
tified. He hoped that the Government 
would know what Amendments would 
be ——— in this House, and I have 
not the least doubt that before the dis- 
cussion closes he will ascertain that. 
With regard to the present Amendment, 
we are asked to depart from the usual 
— of postponing the Preamble. 

ut it seems to me that if we depart 
from that practice we may be in a posi- 
tion of considerable difficulty. The noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) says that an alteration 
in the Preamble will not be sufficient, 
and must be followed up by clauses with 
reference to the disposal of the surplus 
property of the Church. But suppose 
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that your Lordships assented to the pro- 
posal of the noble Earl, and, after alter- 
ing the Preamble, decided against an 
alteration of the clauses in the sense 
contemplated by the noble Earl, what 
would be the consequence? The House 
would have altered the Preamble in the 
expectation of clauses which were to fol- 
low, and then would have rejected these 
clauses. We should be unable to go 
back to the Preamble because we had 
passed it, and should send out of Com- 
mittee a Preamble which was not con- 
sistent with the clauses. It seems to 
me that that is quite a sufficient reason 
for adhering to the usual practice on 
the present occasion; and I hope that 
the noble Earl will not think that I am 
going beyond my province if I suggest 
to him that, at the commencement of a 
discussion which will last for a certain 
length of time, it will be desirable not to 
divide the Committee upon the proposi- 
tion he has made. 

Eart RUSSELL: I hope the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
will be withdrawn, though I by no means 
regret that the subject has been brought 
under the attention of your Lordships. 
But a departure from the usual course 


of postponing the consideration of the 
Preamble till the clauses had been settled 
would be productive of considerable in- 


convenience. I should be glad to know 
on what data my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) bases his calculations with 
regard to the Amendments proposed. 
After satisfying the claims of the Irish 
Church, it was estimated that there would 
remain a surplus of some £7,000,000, 
and I proposed that in that case a por- 
tion of the surplus should be expended 
in providing glebes and manses for the 


Presbyterian and Roman Catholic clergy. | p 


What is especially wanted for the go- 
vernment of Ireland is moral influence. 
No one can deny that in this country 
there has been for centuries a reliance 
on the just and impartial administration 
of the law. In Ireland, however, this 
was far from being the case. Not many 
years ago no person could be appointed 
to the office of sheriff unless he were a 
Protestant ; and it was well known that 
the Protestant gentry were hostile to the 
Roman Catholics, and that the latter 
believed there could hardly be a fair 
trial in a court of justice. Now, moral 
influence is always connected with reli- 
gion in Ireland. Nay, I even go fur- 
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ther, and maintain that moral influence 
prevails not only in the Established 
Church, but in the Roman Catholic 
Church also; for, although the clergy of 
the latter communion may sometimes 
preach disaffection, they also likewise 
preach moral doctrines, which are of the 
greatest use for the support of authority. 
lL hope, my Lords, that when we come 
to the clauses in which these questions 
arise you will not despise the question 
of moral influence in the government of 
Ireland. I feel quite sure that there is 
nothing more needed in Ireland than 
that influence, and if you take away— 
as you will do by the disestablishment 
of the Church—an influence which, as 
far as it goes, is a good influence, on 
behalf of morality, you ought not to 
disregard altogether the advantages to 
be derived in the same direction from 
another religion. In conclusion, I have 
only to express a hope that my noble 
Friend will not press his Amendment to 
a division. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: [also 
hope my noble Friend (Earl Grey) will 
not think fit to take a division upon his 
Amendment. In his speech my noble 
Friend adverted to one subject which 
has pervaded to a considerable extent 
the debates in this House as far as they 
have hitherto gone. I allude, my Lords, 
to the slur which has been studiously 
thrown upon the voluntary principle for 
the maintenance of religion which pre- 
vails to so considerable an extent in this 
country. I think the noble Earl who 
opened this debate expressed his opi- 
nion that it was a most dangerous thing 
to leave the religious teaching of a people 
to the voluntary efforts of individuals, 
and he stated, moreover, that such a 
roceeding, when recourse had been 
had to it, had been invariably found to 
entirely fail. I differ entirely from the 
opinion of the noble Earl, and I differ, 
not only from his opinions on the matter, 
but from the opinions expressed the 
other night by the most rev. Primate 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
told us that the efforts to maintain re- 
ligious ordinances by means of voluntary 
contributions from the people had en- 
tirely failed in that portion of the coun- 
try with which I am more immediately 
connected. I believe I am the only 
member of the Free Church of Scotland 
who sits in your Lordships’ House, and 
I should, indeed, deem myself a 
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member of that Church if I did not re- 
pudiate a condemnation which I not 
only know to be unjust, but which I 
think I can even convince the most rey. 
Primate himself is somewhat ungenerous. 
The Free Church of Scotland has been cited 
asan example of what voluntary efforts 
can do by the Prime Minister in one 
House of Parliament, and by my noble 
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the State, and to surrender the endow- 
ments which they were receiving from 
the State. At that period the number 
of established ministers in Scotland was 
between 1,100 and 1,200, and of these 
no fewer than 474, led by men of the 
greatest repute, thought fit to go out 
from the Established Church, and, de- 
their 
hurch 


other, but to the tribute which he paid | of Scotland. Since 1843, the number of 


to the voluntary exertions of the Free 
Churchmen of Scotland the most rev. Pri- 
mate undertook to give a most stern and 
steadfast denial. Now, I wish to ask the 
most rev. Primate whether he founded 
that denial upon an account contained in 
a pamphlet which was widely circulated ? 
That pamphlet contains, as was stated 
by the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
(Lord Cairns) a speech which was de- 
livered in the Presbytery of Glasgow, and 
the noble and learned Lord very naturally 
asked why that speech was not answered. 
Now, the noble and learned Lord was 
a Member of the House of Commons 
before he took his seat here, and I would 
ask him whether he has never seen some 
wearisome and tedious speaker get up 
in the course of a debate, whereupon 
Member after Member would vanish 


from the arena, while even the reporters 


dosed their note-books. Such was the 
fate of that speech in the Presbytery, 
and in revenge it was published by the 
individual who made it, and circulated 
with a preface by another member of 
the Free Church. Such is the history 
of that speech, which contains one of 
the most unfair attacks I ever read upon 
the Free Church of Scotland. I will not 
now make, except from documents which 
cannot be contradicted, any statements 
with regard to what that Church has 
done in prosecuting the principles for 
which it parted from the Establishment 
and in maintaining and furthering its 
views of religion. From these docu- 
ments it will appear that instead of 
being an utter failure, the Free Church 
of Scotland has been a signal success, 
and, therefore, the Irish Church, if dis- 
established and disendowed, need not 
despair of being able to do what the 
Free Church had done, not only in Scot- 
land, but over the whole of the Queen’s 
dominions. In 1843 a number of minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland deter- 
mined, for reasons into which I will not 
now enter, to sever their connection with 





ministers has increased to 740 upon the 
rolls of the Church, and 204 not upon 
the rolls, while in the same period 900 
churches, 650 manses, and 600 schools 
have been erected. The Free Church 
have also built and furnished, with a full 
professorial staff, three Colleges for train- 
ing men for the ministry, and established 
a library containing many thousands of 


volumes, some of them of a very rare 


description. They have also built a hall 
for meeting in their General Council— 
an edifice which is second to none in the 
great City of Edinburgh. All these are 
facts which cannot possibly be denied. 
But I wish also to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration the means which the 
Free Church has subscribed for the pur- 
pose of carrying out her objects. Since 
1843, that Church has subscribed for 
her different objects no smaller a 
sum than £8,500,000. So far from her 
revenues decreasing, they have been 
year by year increasing. In 1863-4 
those revenues amounted to £343,000; 
in 1865, they were £380,000; in 1866, 
they were £369,000; in 1867, they were 
£395,000; and last year they were 
£421,000. That Church shows not only 
an increase of yearly revenue, but a 
gradual increase of her ministerial 
charges, which I think ought to be an 
encouragement to all who may be called 
upon to maintain the ordinances of re- 
ligion by voluntary efforts. But, in ad- 
dition to all that, we have belonging to 
the Free Church at this moment pro- 
perty or assets to the amount of very 
nearly £2,000,000. We have funded 
for the uses of our various schemes 
£350,000, and we have—by the organi- 
zation which it was the good fortune of 
the Free Church to receive at the hands 
of Dr. Chalmers—-not a single interest 
in that Church, whether it be the 
widows, whether it be the aged and in- 
firm ministers, whether it be the work- 
ing clergymen, whether it be missions 
at home or missions abroad—we have 
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not one of those various interests which {ample of the Free Church of Scotland 
is not better attended to than when they | will not be lost upon the Church in Ire. 
were joined to the Establishment. Now, |land when she may be disestablished 
these facts, I think, entitle me to say | and disendowed. I am quite certain 
that, so far from being a failure, this | that if the members of the Irish Church 
instance of a Church being erected by | will but earnestly prepare themselves for 
the voluntary efforts of those who be- | the change that is coming they may 
long to it is a proof of what men can do | place themselves in a position which wil] 
if they will only do it for the mainte- | command the respect of all who shall 
nance of their religion; and no Church | behold them in their disestablished state, 
that cannot support, and so justify, its | I am convinced, my Lords, that if they 
own religion will ever thrive or ever | will only put their shoulders to the 
command respect, whether it be in con- | wheel, and do that of which my country- 
nection with the State, or whether it/men have set them the example, the 
stands on its own responsibility. Within | alarm as to their not being able to stand 
the pale of the Free Church of Scotland | or exist as a Church without the aid and 
hundreds of thousands of the people of | support of the State will be found to be 
that country at present worship the God | wholly groundless. 

of their fathers according to the Re-| Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY: 
formed faith, and what is more, that | My noble Friend who has just sat down 
Church has extended itself to foreign | has shown that which I was quite aware 
climes, to India, and to the colonies under | of—namely, that the Free Church of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. Her best blood | Scotland has made extraordinary ef- 
is devoted to missionary labours, and forts, that she has realized a large sum 
her work abroad is not less valuable than | of money. This I most cordially grant; 
that which she does at home. I trust,|and I should be very sorry if the re- 
therefore, that it will not go forth to the| marks I made on a former occasion 
public that this effort on the part of the | should have given offence to my noble 
people of Scotland has been an entire | Friend or to the Church ‘to which he be- 
failure. I deny that it has been so in|longs. But when I said what I did I 
any respect whatever. I am afraid that | held in my hand a pamphlet which was 
those who have an interest in traducing | published with a preface by one of the 
that Church have imposed upon the | leaders of the Free Church and one 
most rev. Primate by a one-sided state-| of the original seceders with Dr. 
ment; and I trust that these facts, every | Chalmers. That pamphlet contained two 
one of which is taken from the public statements; the one was that the Free 
records of our Free Church, will con | Church had drifted altogether away from 
vince him that he has, unintentially I | the principles of Dr. Chalmers, going 
am sure, cast an unjust stigma upon|into the voluntary principle, instead of 
her. Why, the most rev. Primate has | maintaining, as nearly as possible under 
himself appealed to the voluntary exer- | altered circumstances, the principle of 
tions of his people. He has instituted | establishments as held by that distin- 
in London one of the noblest schemes | guished divine. The other statement was 
for Church extension which modern days } that this gentleman, one of the original 
have witnessed. What would he have! seceders, and still a leader of the Free 
said of me if, on the authority of a| Church, was of opinion that the volun- 
pamphlet published by some grumbling’ tary principle, whatever it might do in 
curate, and prefaced by some bilious| large towns, however large might be 
rector, I had condemned his scheme, | the sums which it drew from the peo- 
and told the world that it was an entire| ple, was unable to to sustain the mi- 
failure, when, by searching the public | nisters in poor and scattered parishes, 
annual records, I might have found evi- | and therefore the voluntary system failed 
dence of the contrary? I think the! where its help was most needed. What 
most rev. Primate would have said that | has just fallen from my noble Friend 
I had been led away by erroneous in-| does not disprove these statements. 
formation, and was mistaken in my} What I want to say now, however, has 
conclusion, and I trust that he will make | reference to the postponement of the Pre- 
to me the same admission that I would|amble. I wish to bring forward one 
have most readily made to him in that| point which I think has not yet been 
case. I trust, my Lords, that the ex-| touched. There is a difficulty about 
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this Preamble because it declares a thing | these reasons I shall be prepared to sup- 


which is not true. 


shall not dwell upon this matter; but I 
would allude to the fact that all through 
this discussion it has been taken for 

ted that, if the policy advocated by 
E noble Ear! (Earl Grey) is not adopted 
the money must go to purely secular 
purposes. Now, my Lords, that is not 
correct. The surplus money, according 
to this Bill, is to go, in the first place, 
for the maintenance of the College of 
Maynooth. Is that a secular pur- 

? £500,000 is to be appropriated 
be this purpose. Therefore, so far as 
the Preamble says, that none of the 
money is to go -for the purposes of 
religion, it is false. Again, an enormous 
amount of the residue of the Church’s 
property is to be devoted to the in- 
struction of deaf and dumb people, 
and the like. Who teaches these deaf 
and dumb people ? Some of the 
money is also to go to reformatories. 
What is the number of these refor- 
matories which are distinctly under the 
management of Roman Catholic priests ? 
I say the question has altogether drifted 
away from that which we were at first 
led to suppose it was. The question 


now is, whether the Bill as it stands 


before us, proposing to give £500,000 
of the Church’s money for the main- 
tenance of the College of Maynooth, 
and to distribute many millions for the 
maintenance of asylums, Colleges, and 
reformatories, almost all of which are 
under the management of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, is the best way of deal- 
ing with the funds of the Church, or 
whether some better plan may not be 
devised — such as the noble Earl has 
sketched out, or such as the other noble 
Earl (Earl Russell), or the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Cleveland), are going to pro- 
pose—namely, that the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian clergy shall at least 
have houses to live in—the question is, 
whether there is any religious objection to 
doing that when you have got over the re- 
7 objection by giving a large portion 
of the funds to Maynooth and other in- 
stitutions now under the management of 
the Roman Catholic clergy? If you are 
going to give this money to the Roman 
atholic clergy, pray say so, and do not 
pretend that it is not going to them when, 
in fact, it is proposed by the Bill that it 
shall be placed under their direction. For 


We are not entering | 
upon the Preamble, and, therefore, I | 

















rt the Amendments of which the noble 
ukeand the noble Earl have given notice. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I rise 
merely to put the most rev. Primate right 
upon one point. He observed that in 
compensating Maynooth the Bill did 
that which is inconsistent with the Pre- 


jamble; but what does the Preamble 


say? It says— 

“That after satisfying, so far as possible, upon 

principles of equality as between the several reli- 
gious denominations in Ireland, all just and equit- 
able claims, the property of the said Church of 
Ireland, or the proceeds thereof, should be held 
and applied for the advantage of the Irish people, 
but not for the maintenance of any Church, or 
clergy, or other ministry, nor for the teaching of 
religion.” 
Now, I maintain that, according to this, 
you are to satisfy on principles of equality 
all just claims of the several denomina- 
tions of Ireland, and the Government 
say that one of the just and equitable 
claims which must be satisfied before 
you dispose of the surplus is compensa- 
tion for the grant to the College of May- 
nooth, a proposal which is not incon- 
sistent with the Preamble of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or BANDON rose to make 
a few observations, as he had been pre- 
vented from making a speech on the 
Motion for the second reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked that, 
although the noble Earl was of course 
at liberty to make what observations he 
pleased, he was not in Order in announc- 
ing that his remarks referred to the Mo- 
for the second reading. 

Tue Eart or BANDON said, he had 
no intention of making the speech he 
intended to deliver on the second read- 
ing, but he wished to say a few words 
on behalf of the Protestants of Ireland. 
He held this to be a measure of the 
greatest injustice, for it transferred the 
funds of the Protestant Church to pur- 
poses which would be placed under the 
management and control of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The noble Lord (Lord 
Dalhousie) who lately spoke, had given 
them a glowing description of the work 
of the Free Church of Scotland. But 
there was a great difference between the 
condition of the Free Church—who, be- 
lieving that they were treated with in- 
justice, had voluntarily gone and left the 
Church—and the Church of Ireland, 
who had their churches taken from 
them, and who were left altogether 
desolate. He referred to a speech made 
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formerly in the House of Commons by 
the present Prime Minister, to the effect 
that the tithes were the local funds of 
the Church, given to maintain religion 
in each particular parish ; and that any- 
one who took them for other purposes 
was, in his mind, little better than a 
public plunderer. He might quote many 
other opinions to the same effect. His 
sole object, however, in rising was to 
say that he had had the honour to pre- 
side at two large meetings of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland, and he could assure 
their Lordships that the Protestants of 
Ireland felt that the greatest injustice 
was done them by this Bill, and the 
greatest injury. Although it was true, 
as they had been told, that the Pro- 
testants had not so expressed themselves 
last year, they were most decided in 
their denunciations of the Bill now; and 
the reason for their comparative silence 
last year was that they could not believe 
Parliament would do them the injury 
Government contemplated by this Bill. 
The right rev. Prelate said disestablish- 
ment had been agreed to by the country ; 
but what did the country mean by dis- 
establishment? Was the question at 
present at issue clearly put before the 
country? Was it put before the country 
that the disestablishment of the Church 
implied the undoing of the work of the 
Reformation in Ireland, and that the 

ractical effect of disestablishing the 

hurch of Ireland would be the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that country? It was all very well 
for noble Lords who took part in the 
debate to talk as they did of the state of 
Protestantism in Ireland; but let those 
who possessed property in that country, 
without the advantage of seeing it, con- 
trast their position with that which 
would be the position of the Protestants 
in Ireland if this Bill passed. They 
would hear the last toll of a bell which 
would tell them of a departed minister, 
and that the parish church, connected 
with all their dearest associations, would 
be closed for ever. They were constantly 
asked—‘‘If you reject this Bill, what will 
you do with Ireland?” He had often 
said in that House—“‘ Pray leave Ireland 
alone.’’ Ireland would not be conciliated 
if this Bill was rejected—the Protestants 
regarded it as a measure of injustice, 
and the Roman Catholics cared nothing 
about it. The Roman Catholic clergy 
might desire the destruction of a rival 
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Church, but the country did not care 
about it. [‘‘Question!”} In conclusion 
he would implore their Lordships, as 
they valued the future peace of Ireland, 
to bear with him while he cited the opi- 
nion of an illustrious Prince who was 
once heir to the proudest throne in Eu- 
rope. The late Duke of York, upon his 
dying bed, called upon us to develop the 
resources of Ireland, to depise agitators, 
and give her the Bible. 

Lorpv WESTBURY: There are one 
or two minor points which I will shortly 
notice before I enter upon the im- 
portant question which your Lordships 
will have to consider. We have heard 
a long episode in reference to the 
Free Church of Scotland. Ihave heard 
that question dressed up with great 
pomp of oratory. It is said — ‘Look 
at the Free Church of Scotland; they 
went out of the Establishment, and 
they prospered; let us send the Irish 
Church out of the Establishment, and it 
will prosper.” Such is the logic of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Free Church 
sustained a great injury, but its energy 
enabled it to surmount its difficulties. 
Do the like injury to the Irish Church, 
and depend upon it it will show like 
energy. There is another topic on which 
I willonly touch. There has been a long 
controversy touching the conduct of St. 
Ambrose, and whether in applying the 
vessels of the Church to secular uses he 


‘had been guilty of sacrilege. What 


might be the opinion respecting &t. 
Ambrose in the days when he lived I do 
not know; but, I must say, with the 
modern ideas of property, that if St. 
Ambrose had been brought before me in 
equity I should not have hesitated to 
find him guilty of a breach of trust, and 
to make him refund the property. I 
will, with great deference, remind your 
Lordships of an old proverb which says 
—‘* You must not steal leather to make 
poor men’s shoes.’? That is what the 
Government are doing ; they have stolen 
the leather of the Church of Ireland, 
but, sensible of injustice, they propose 
to cut it up into poor men’s ‘shoes. 

pass on to say I think we are much in- 
debted to the noble Earl who initiated 


this debate (Earl Grey). I am for this 
reason—there are several circumstances 
which will govern the consideration of 
many of the Amendments your Lord- 
ships will have to discuss; and I think 
we shall make short way with some of 
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them if we first ascertain and under- 
stand properly the principles on which 
we are to act, and then endeavour to 
discover the true mode and extent of 
their application. That was the object 
of the noble Earl in proposing this sub- 
stantive Motion on the Preamble. True, 
it is usual to postpone a Preamble; but 
why? Because’ it generally runs thus 
—‘ Whereas, it is expedient to make 
an alteration in the law, or expedient to 
enact certain provisions ;’’ and whether 
aman can assert that it is expedient or 
not must depend upon the provisions of 
the Bill. Of necessity therefore you re- 
fer to the provisions of a Bill before you 
say whether it is expedient to pass it. 
But have we got such an innocent and 
unpretending Preamble here? The Bill 
is consistent throughout. It begins with 
a Preamble of extraordinary injustice, 
and, I will say, wickedness ; and, having 
commenced in that character, it preserves 
its consistency to the end. The words 
which the noble Earl has selected con- 
tain a substantive proposition such as is 
not generally found in a Preamble, the 
object of a Preamble being that you may 
determine whether it be right or not to 
accept the principle involved in the Bill, 
and, when you have discussed it, that 
you may proceed to the consideration of 
the clauses of the Bill. In this instance 
there are three things involved in the 
terms of the Preamble—firstly, that the 
Church of Ireland shall be reduced to 
the voluntary principle ; secondly, that 
the Church of Freland shall be deprived 
entirely of her property, and that that 
property shall be applied to uses inconsis- 
tent with the objects of the donors of it 
—namely, to secular uses; and thirdly, 
—and this is the most important, and 
but for it I would not have risen—whe- 
ther we are not bound to fulfil an honour- 
able obligation, and to make some pro- 
visions for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
On the question of the voluntary princi- 
Be I need not detain your Lo — 

ow we can possibly think it would be 


wise or fitting to strip the Church of 
Ireland in order that she may pass 
through the fire of the voluntary prin- 
aiple is something I cannot at all un- 
derstand, nor have I heard one reason, 
either of justice or policy, why this 


should be done. I want to pass away 
from that to what we have now the op- 
portunity of doing, and that is fulfilling 
the moral obligations which those who 
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went before us deliberately constructed 
—namely, to make a State provision for 
the Roman Catholic Church. I will go 
no further back than 1792, when a pro- 
position was made, for the first time, to 
endow the Roman Catholic Church at 
the expense of the State. That proposal 
was rejected by him with indignation. 
But what Mr. Burke shrank from is now 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
His mind revolted from the proposition 
that you should take away the property 
of the Church, even if you did so with 
a good object. The matter remained 
in that position till the year 1799. In 
that year, on the consideration of the 
treaty for the Act of Union, Lord 
Castlereagh obtained the consent of the 
Prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, 
on the stipulation that they should re- 
ceive a provision out of the funds of 
the State. They gave their assent and 
the Union was complete, but the pro- 
mise on your part was never ed. 
Now, my Lords, that stands recorded. 
You have now a glorious opportunity 
of redeeming the promise that was then 
given. Are you not now bound to do 
so? Was it not expedient and just at 
the time of the Union, and is it not still 
more just now, when you have the oppor- 
tunity to fulfil the promise which you 
then made and from the performance of 
which you then slunk away? Now, the 
matter stands beyond possibility of doubt. 
You will find from a speech of Lord 
Castlereagh, in 1801, and from the Par- 
liamentary debates of 1810, that Lord 
Castlereagh obtained the generous for- 
bearance of the Roman Catholic clergy 
upon the renewed promise that the ori- 
ginal contract should be completed. Tes- 
timony was borne to that fact over and 
over again in Parliament Lord Castle- 
reagh, in a speech in 1810, said— 

“ Upon the ecclesiastical part of the arrange- 
ment, he was authorized, in the year 1799, to 
communicate with the Catholic clergy. It was 
distinetly understood that the consideration of 
the political claims of the Catholics must re- 
main for the consideration of the Imperial Par- 
liament ; but the expediency of making some 
provision for their clergy, under proper regula- 
tions, was so generally recognized, even by those 
who were averse to concessions of a political na- 
ture, that a communication was officially opened 
with the heads of their clergy upon this subject.” 
—{l Hansard, xvii. 193.] 

It was true that the clergy at that time 
refused to receive this provision, because 
they said it must be accompanied by 
Catholic Emancipation, but that did not 
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release this country from the engage- 
ment which they made. Upon this sub- 
ject Lord Sidmouth said— 

“He was clearly in favour of a provision for 
such of the priests as would accept it; and he 
thought that there was a time when they would 
have received it from him (alluding, no doubt, to 
Lord Castlereagh’s negotiation in 1803). He con- 
sidered that it would effectually bind them over 
to keep the peace, and prove themselves faithful 
subjects.” 

My Lords, have you forgotten that, in 
the year 1821 the House of Commons 
passed a vote in favour of State provi- 
sion for the Roman Catholic clergy by 
a large majority, and although that 
State provision has never been made, 
the policy then declared by the House 
of Commons has never been met by any 
counter declaration? I wish this matter 
had been taken up by the noble Earl 
on my right, because he would have 
enriched it with the personal knowledge 
which he has had the opportunity of 
gaining during his many years’ acquaint- 
ance with the principles and sentiments, 
the settled opinions and the firm persua- 
sion of the leading political men of the 
time. Now, these are things that ought 
to be borne in mind when we are coming 
to the discussion of a variety of clauses 
in which the principle of making State 
provision is dealt with in a very nig- 
gardly way, and sometimes in a way 
which will, I am afraid, scarcely answer 
the purpose intended. What is the pur- 
pose intended ? Is it not that you should 
satisfy the Roman Catholic clergy that 
they are being dealt with justly, in a 
manner that will exempt them altoge- 
ther from the debasing obligations which 
they now so frequently incur in their 
relations to their flocks? Now, anybody 
looking at this Bill would naturally say 
that the Government did not know what 
to do with the money at their disposal. 
They seem to have poured it into chan- 
nels where, to say the least, it is super- 
abundant, unnecessary, and uncalled for; 
but if we examine the matter more closely 
we shall find that this plan has been 
selected because it holds out so many 
inducements to refrain from offering op- 
position. I do not, however, wish to 
dwell upon this. What I desire to dwell 
upon is that you have now a glorious op- 
—- to redeem the national honour 

y placing your Church and your coun- 
try in a state of religious peace. This 
is preferable to the encouragement of 
those charitable objects to which you 
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are about to give these enormous sums 
of money in the most uncalled for 
manner. Now, I have a few other ob- 
servations to make with reference to the 
|\taking away of the property of the 
| Church. I entirely agree with the de- 
finition which the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Oxford) gave of the word 
‘‘established.”” Establishment does not 
imply any Church, building, or glebes, 
but establishment implies the religion, 
the form of faith, the mode of worship, 
the doctrine, the discipline, and the or- 
dinances of the Church which the State 
selects to be the means of affording the 
consolation of religious worship and 
teaching. But when we are told that 
the country assented to disestablish- 
ment, I ask did the country agree to 
the abolition of the Protestant religion 
and the Protestant form of worship? I 
maintain that the country did not so 
understand the word. It mixed up with 
the real question of disestablishment the 
taking away of the material possessions 
of the Church. In that sense I grant 
that the country did pronounce a verdict 
that the quantity of the goods which 
have been gotten in the hands of the 
Irish Church should not remain there, 
but should be made the subject of a 
more just and equal distribution. That 
I believe really to have been the deci- 
sion of the country, and if you carry it 
out in that spirit all good and religious 
men will second your efforts. Now, I 
venture to offer an observation with re- 
gard to the great fallacy that pervaded 
the speech of the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Oxford), who spoke of the 
property as if it were the property of 
the existing Church. But the property 
belonging to the Irish Church, save 
only those gifts made to her in her 
present form, is no less the property of 
Christianity in Ireland. I pray you 
|again to permit me to protest that the 
|Church’s title — that is, the title of 
| Christianity to the property originally 
given for the maintenance of Chris- 
tianity — is an indefeasible title. No- 
thing consistently with justice can 
take it away as long as there is @ 
Christian population in the country. 
You may have misapplied it; you may 
have misappropriated it, but the title re- 
mains, the right remains, and the duty 
of Parliament remains to redress the 
inequality—to take away that which a 


particular body has gotten, but which 
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does not belong to it, and to distribute 
and appropriate it equally. ‘‘ Equally” 
does not mean in equal amounts, but in 
amounts proportionate to the just claims 
of the different religious denominations 
jn Ireland. If you recognize that prin- | 
ciple, you recognize a true one. It is | 
the one constantly acted on in courts of | 
justice in the analogous case of bequests 

tocharities. If that principle be recog- | 
nized, undoubtedly the Roman Catholics } 
are entitled to a very considerable por- | 
tion of those funds; the Protestants of | 
the Established Church are also entitled 
toa very considerable proportion of them; 
and the Presbyterians are entitled to a 
considerable portion of them. Does not 
this principle of distributing these funds | 
among the different religious denomina- 
tis recommend itself to every right- 
ninded man, and may not your sense of 
justice and your feeling of charity be 
abundantly gratified by such a distribu- 
tin? The reformatories and asylums 
to which it is proposed to give the funds 
of the Irish Ghurch may be very good 
institutions ; but first of all do justice by 
distributing the property according to 
right; and, if you have more than is 
wanted for purely religious purposes, 
dedicate the balance to those institutions 

if you like. My Lords, I have to com- | 
plain that in this debate undue promi- 
nence has been given to the clergy when 
the distribution of the property has been 
spoken of. Iam sure [ should be doing 
great injustice to the right rev. Prelates, 
and great injustice to the clergy as a 
body, if I were to suppose for a moment 
that they claimed the property for their 
own sakes. I am sure they regard 
themselves as what they are—the media 
through which this property is applied 
for the benefit of the people. The mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church in Ireland 
want to have churches to worship in ; 
they want to have the consolations of 
religion administered to them by their 
dergy, and they want to have their 
churches and their clergy maintained 
out of funds which, not the State, but the 
piety of men in former times, supplied 
m order that the people might have 
those religious consolations. The clergy 
are the ministers and servants of the re- 
tipients of that money. The hierarchy 
are not opposing this Bill because you 
are taking their property, but because 
you are robbing their flocks, and taking 
from those flocks the benefits to which 
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they are justly entitied. I have spoken 
on this subject because I believe it to be 
the question really before the House. 
The noble Earl by his Amendment asks 
that the Preamble shall not be postponed, 
and he does so in order that the vote of 
the House may be taken on the pro- 
priety or the impropriety of certain prin- 
ciples asserted in that Preamble. I think 
your Lordships are under a deep obliga- 
tion to the noble Earl for having given 
an opportunity of discussing these mat- 
ters at so early a period in Committee on 
the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND: The noble 
Earl who moved the Amendment (Earl 
Grey) stated that the people of England 
are in favour of concurrent endowment ; 
but the right rev. Prelate who spoke after 
him (the Bishop of Oxford) stated, and 
I think with equal confidence, that the 
people of England were not in favour 
of concurrent endowment. I only rise to 
express my great regret that we had not 
the benefit of both their votes in favour 
of the Amendment of the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. If that 
Amendment had been carried the people 
of England would have been afforded 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
on concurrent endowment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, in the first place, I do not 
wish to allow this discussion to come to 
a close without making an observation 
on the remarkable calculations which at 
an earlier period of the evening pro- 
ceeded from my noble Friend on the 
Treasury Bench (Earl Granville). What 
my noble Friend did was this—He took 
a number of independent Amendments, 
several of them rival ones—in which 
proposals are made for dealing with the 
surplus, and putting them altogether, 
he naturally brought out a sum in ex- 
cess of the whole of that surplus. Taking 
the result, he said—‘‘See how unrea- 
sonable the House of Lords is!” I do 
not know whether my noble Friend has 
ever had the misfortune to hear a debate 
on a Budget. If so, he must have heard 
rival financiers make proposals all of 
which taken together would have dis- 
posed of an amount equal to four or five 
times the amount of the national re- 
venue. If my noble Friend’s calcula- 
tions were applied in such a case, all the 
proposals of all those financiers would 
be condemned as he has condemned the 
Amendments this evening. Another 
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fallacy which the Government seems to| of the Roman Catholics, not because the 
have laid hold of is this, that what is} money would have been paid to the Ro. 
given by the Bill as a pure matter of} man Catholics, but because it would haye 
justice—as an inevitable act of justice—| taken from the Church; but now that 
in the way of compensation for life in-| it seems to be agreed that a considerable 
terests, and what the most rev. Primate} amount of property is to be taken from 
(the Archbishop of Dublin) and I my-} the Church, I think that whatever good 
self propose to have given to the cu-| there is in this measure—and there js 
rates, ought to be set down as so much | very little good in it—will be destroyed 
given to the Church. The Govern-| except something of that kind is 

ment do not seem to remember that to. In the first place, as to the matter 
the clergy are not the Church, but the! of title. The title of the Protestant 
servants of the Church. If it should} Church is a title derived from a posses. 
ever happen in the vicissitudes of poli-| sion of three centuries, and from pre- 
tical affairs that the distinction now} scription; but you have in part set it 
drawn between corporate property and | aside, and what title comes next? The 
private property should be found too | title that preceded that of the Protestant 
flimsy, and that proceedings should be| Church. I cannot accept the justice of 
taken to disendow my noble Friend} the phrase “concurrent endowment.” 
himself, and if he should set up in miti- | That phrase would convey to others the 
gation that he is no longer a young man | idea that we, a Protestant State, were 
and ought not to be turned out on the | prepared to tax ourselves and out of our 
world, he may be told that life interests | own resources to contribute to the sup- 
have been scrupulously regarded, that | port of that which we believe to be error 
his gamekeepers will receive a pension, | in religion. Now, that is not my im- 
and that his butler will be taken care of. | pression of the operation which we are 
My noble Friend may then remember | invited to perform in the present in- 
with regret the arguments now used by | stance. The property of the Irish Church 
himself and his friends against the Irish | is not the property of the State in the 
Church. I thought it right to enter my | sense in which the taxes levied by Par- 
protest early, because no doubt we shall | liament are its property. The money 
have a great many calculations from my | with which we are dealing is rather 
noble Friend ; and though I can hardly / trust money to be applied to trust pur- 
hope to do anything towards his educa- | poses. If you swept all this money into 
tion, I will venture to express a hope} the Exchequer, and paid the soldiers 
that in future he will avoid that sort of | and sailors of your Army and Navy out 
arithmetic. I trust he will avoid the | of it, there is no moralist in this country 
obvious fallacies of such calculations. I | who would deny that you would be doing 
entirely demur to his estimate of the | a greatwrong. That beingso, the framers 
financial results of the Amendments on | of this Bill have sought, as far as they 
the Paper. I believe it to be enormously | thought possible, to apply it to purposes 
exaggerated. Of course, the schemes of | analogous to those for which it was 
concurrent endowment are rival schemes, | originally intended, and it is clearly 
and I believe that the amount involved | therefore admitted on all hands that the 
in the Amendments would not reach more | funds of the Irish Church are not the 
than half the sum estimated by my noble | property of the State in the sense that 
Friend. I quite concur with my noble and | you may devote them to any purposes 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) that this | which you may please. They constitute 
is not the most convenient opportunity | property which you feel bound to ap- 
for expressing an opinion on concurrent | ply within a somewhat narrow grove, and 
endowment; but much has been said | in applying it you are not dealing with 
on the subject in the course of this dis- | the property of the people of this coun- 
cussion, and as I think that in a crisis| try, or endowing either what you deem 
like the present each man is bound to/ to be truth or error. You are applying 
contribute his opinion, I shall not shrink | it according to your conception of the 
from stating what is mine. I differ en-| trusts under which it is held, and the 
tirely from the noble Duke who has just | only question, it seems to me, which we 
sat down. As long as the property of| have to consider is, whether it is more 
the Church was preserved to the Church, | for the benefit of the people of Ireland 
I would have opposed any endowment | that a portion of it should be devoted to 
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the support of lunatics or of Roman 
Catholic priests? If the question were 
put to me, I frankly confess that I should 
er that the money should be applied 
the benefit of the Roman Catholic 
jests instead of being given to lunatics. 
may add that a question of the gravest 
icy seems to me to underlie that which 
we have been discussing to-night. You 
tell us that this Bill is a great message 
of peace to Ireland. What is the use of 
a message of peace, if you refuse to 
apply this money for the religious pur- 
poses most acceptable to a large portion 
ofthe people? It would be equivalent 
to telling the Roman Catholics—‘‘ We 
are willing to strip your rivals of their 
, but so utterly do we detest 

your religion that we prefer having 
reoourse to any sort of device — to 
invent imaginary lunatics — to adopt 
any sort of fantastic expedient, rather 
than apply any part of it to the sup- 
Y of the ministers of that religion ?” 
quite understand the feeling of the 
Roman Catholics, as expressed by my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Denbigh), 
but you must regard rather their ulti- 
mate feelings than those to which they 
ive expression at the present moment. 
en they remember the way in which 
this Bill was framed, do you think they 
will be disposed to look upon it as a 
message of peace to Ireland from Eng- 
land? I cannot help fancying they will 
be of opinion that it is a very Irish mode 
of conciliating Ireland. But there may 
be one cause for congratulation amid 
the many causes of sorrow and dismay 
which the passing of this Bill will bring 
with it, and that one is, that it may make 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland a con- 
tented people, if the Roman Catholic 
priests, as is done by the priesthood of 
every other religion, will only exert 
themselves to render them loyal to civil 
government. For my own part, I would 
give up many privileges to attain that 
end, and those who would refuse to in- 
troduce into the Bill any provisions cal- 
culated to secure that object would, in 
my opinion, deprive themselves of the 
only good excuse for bringing it under 
our consideration. As to the particular 
scheme which should be adopted, I would 
merely observe that that of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Cleveland) seems to 
me to possess the greatest advantages. 
But on that I shall say nothing further 
now. I would merely, in conclusion, 
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express a hope that the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) will not press his Motion to a 
division. It is always inconvenient to 
take a division at one and the same time 
on a question of form and principle. In 
doing so you may rank against yourself 
in the same Lobby those who differ from 
you in principle as well as those who 
object to your Motion in point of form. 
THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
expressed his entire concurrence in the 
opinion that the Preamble of the Bill was 
open to objection. The words which he 
proposed to omit from it simply amounted 
to a statement that there being a cer- 
tain surplus out of the property of the 
Established Church at the disposal of 
Parliament that surplus might be ap- 
a pee to any other purpose in Ire- 
and except the teaching of religion. 
Now he, for one, could not see what ad- 
vantage there would be in setting out 
with such a statement as that, and he 
could not help regarding it, to say the 
least, as being entirely uncalled for. 
For his own part, he might add, he had 
always endeavoured to promote, as far 
as lay in his power, religious equality 
in Ireland; but it had never occurred 
to him that that desirable end was to be 
attained by the wholesale destruction of 
the Protestant Church in that country. 
When the question was broached last 
year, he did not, he must confess, un- 
derstand—nor did he pretend yet to un- 
derstand—the full scope of the word dis- 
establishment ; but he certainly thought 
that the scheme which was brought for- 
ward would have been somewhat more 
in consonance with the expressed wishes 
of the Irish people. He quite admitted 
that in order to place the inhabitants of 
Ireland on an equal footing there could 
be no more simple mode of proceeding 
than to take from all of them everythi 


they possessed ; but then he should have 
expected to have found more ingenuity 
displayed in a measure dealing with a 


great subject. Of statesmanship or in- 
genuity he saw, however, no evidence in 
the present Bill, although much labour 
had, no doubt, been expended upon its 
details. The voluntary principle once 
adopted could not be confined to Ire- 
land, and every argument used in the 
course of the present or former debates 
was in a sufficient degree applicable to 
the Church in England. When it was 
asserted that the Roman Catholics or 
Presbyterians in Ireland would not ac- 
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cept glebes for their clergy, he could 
not bring himself to accept the state- 
ment implicitly. No doubt a very large 
and energetic body in the North of Ire- 
land supported the principle of ‘ No 
surrender ;”’ but every man of experi- 
ence or judgment in Ireland, for several 
years past, had been of opinion that some 
provision for the Roman Catholic clergy 
would be the best possible mode of 
meeting existing difficulties. Every- 
body to whom he had spoken admitted 
that such an arrangement ought to be 
made; but some said it was impossible, 
and others that it was too late. He 
should like to know why it was either 
impossible or too late to do that upon 
which the great majority of educated 
people in England who had paid atten- 
tion to Irish affairs were agreed in opi- 
nion. Various Amendments had been 
suggested, contemplating the same ob- 
ject which he himself had in view, but 
adopting different methods of proced- 
ure. When the proper time came he 
should gladly fall in with any arrange- 
ment which was best calculated to effect 
the common object. Of this he was per- 
suaded, that the present was the best 
and probably the only chance which 
would be offered to the House of con- 
ciliating the people of Ireland, and he 
sincerely trusted that it would not be 
allowed to pass. 

Eart GREY said, he still retained 
the opinion that the proper time to de- 
clare whether the surplus funds of the 
Church should be applied to secular or 
wholly to religious uses was upon the 
Preamble of the Bill; but, as it appeared 
to be the prevailing opinion that the 
convenience of the House would be best 
consulted by raising the question at a 
later period he should not press his 
Amendment. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive: Preamble postponed accordingly. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Dissolution of legislative 
union between Churches of England and 
Treland). 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
moved the Amendment of which he had 
given notice for extending the time at 
which the operation of the Bill would 
commence from 1871 to 1872. This 
course, the most rev. Primate said, he 
adopted at the instance of those who best 
understood the position of the Irish 
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Church. It was hardly possible to sup- 
pose that the formation of a new Church 
could be accomplished within so limited 
a period, and some time would also be 
necessary for effecting an alteration in 
the law of marriage. 


Amendment moved, line 27, to leaye 
out (“‘one’’) and insert (‘‘two.”)—( The 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: I perfectly ad- 
mit that the date ought to be as far off 
as is absolutely necessary; but I like- 
wise feel with the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Oxford), who spoke 
earlier in the evening, that delay in 
such matters is calculated to be very dis- 
advantageous to the Irish Church. In 
all ordinary matters much less energy is 
shown where there is any long interval 
to elapse than when pressure is imme- 
diately felt, and I think this obser. 
vation especially applicable to the state 
of the Irish Church. The future of 
that Church must depend upon the 
cordial feeling of the laity acting with 
the clergy; and if that feeling is al- 
lowed to cool down for two years and 
a-half the result, probably, will not 
prove as favourable as if we adhered to 
the date, which was not adopted with- 
out very grave consideration on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. As to 
any arrangements which may have to be 
made with regard to the marriage laws, 
it seems impossible to believe that this 
could not be accomplished in the course 
of the next Session of Parliament. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked if the Government would then 
bring in a Bill on the subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that it 
would be theduty of Government to do so. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the principle of 
this measure having been determined 
upon, the time fixed for the actual dis- 
establishment ought not, in the interests 
of the Church, to be postponed longer 
than is really desirable. But, then, the 
question is, what is the really desirable 
period to fix? In this respect I do not 
think the Government stand committed, 
for the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister stated that, although the Go- 
vernment after consideration had arrived 
at the conclusion that January, 1871, 
was the best period to fix, they would 
not object to alter it if any reason could 
be advanced for doing so. Having con- 
sidered the reasons given for altering 
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that date, I am bound to say that they 
are not only satisfactory to my mind, 
put that great weight must be attached 
to the opinions entertained by the Irish 
Churchmen themselves upon the point. 
These persons, while not desiring to 

tpone the date unnecessarily, are in 
cee of the Amendment of the most 
rev. Primate, and that ought to weigh 
with your Lordships. One point which 
weighed with the members of the Irish 
Church, in causing them not to seek to 
postpone the date of disestablishment 
unnecessarily, is this— No vested inte- 
rests can be created after the passing of 
the Bill, although there will be a clause 

viding for the commutation of those 
interests which are vested. Conse- 
quently, the longer the period of dis- 
establishment is postponed, the larger 
the number of existing interests that will 
fall off, and the fewer will be the vested 
interests remaining to be commuted. A 
desire for delay, accordingly, is not one 
which is likely to be rashly entertained 
by the friends of the Church, since it 
must operate financially against its in- 
terests. Your Lordships must remem- 
ber that the first work which the Church 
will have to undertake—a work which 
cannot be spoken of in too serious terms 
—is the re-construction of itself as a free 
and disestablished Church, a work only 
to be undertaken after mature delibera- 
tion, consultation, and advice, and after 
ascertaining the opinions entertained 
not merely by some central body, but 
through the various dioceses of Ireland. 
For myself, I do not think it possible to 
suppose that the whole of that can be 
done satisfactorily or completely in a 
shorter space than a twelvemonths. But 
it is not till after the central body has 
been constituted that this body will be 
ina position to deal with the Commis- 
sioners and incumbents as to the com- 
mutation of life interests. It is all- 
important, when the day arrives for the 
final disestablishment of the Church, that 
all the arrangements should be complete, 
80 that the new Church may spring into 
action with whatever re-construction over 
the face of the country as to incumben- 
cies may be agreed on. For the pur- 
_ of dealing with the various incum- 

nts, who are something like 2,000 in 


number, another space of twelve months 
is absolutely necessary. Thus, the in- 
terval of two years asked for by the 
Amendment of the most rev. Primate, 
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would seem to be not only reasonable, 
but, in the interests of the Church, ab- 
solutely indispensable. 

Lorp DENMAN protested that the 
vote to postpone disestablishment till 
1872 did not bind him to support dis- 
establishment. He regretted very much 
that some of the Spiritual Peers had ad- 
mitted the principle, and he felt certain 
that if the country were appealed to that 
this measure would not be approved of 
by those capable of judging. When, in 
1866, the Reform Bill was objected to 
by a distinguished Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), in ‘another place,” 
because the franchise went so low as £7 
rental, the right hon. Gentleman—whom 
he had just seen on the steps of the 
Throne — had expressed his fear that 
Bishops, the oldest part of the Constitu- 
tion, would be excluded from the House 
of Lords; but he (Lord Denman) felt con- 
fidence in the constituency who, according 
to the franchise proposed to be given to 
Leeds in 1821, after Grampound was 
disfranchised, should pay scot and lot 
—not be paid for by their employers, 
but of their own free will—and he was 
sure, judging from the speeches in de- 
bate, that even if Bishops should each 
say Nolo Episcopari, that the Irish Spiri- 
tual Peers, of whom possibly one now 
on the English Bench (the Bishop of 
Peterborough) might have been one, 
would be greatly missed in this House. 
The question would be raised in Com- 
mittee, but he was sure from what he 
had learned in travelling about lately, 
and from the fact that several most in- 
fluential and experienced Members of 
the late Parliament had lost their seats, 
some having been rejected more than 
once, that the sense of the country was 
against disestablishment. 

Tue Dvuxe or LEINSTER: I trust 
that no alteration will be made in the 
clause as it stands, for the result will be 
only to keep the country for another year 
in hot water. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I will 
endeavour to compress my ideas on this 
clause into almost as few words as those 
of the noble Duke. I own to consider- 
able doubt as to the wisdom of this 
Amendment, because I do not think it 
advisable to prolong a period of difficulty 
and of pain to the Irish Church. At the 
same time I am staggered by what I 
have heard—namely, that it is the de- 
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sire, the strong desire, of the Irish 
Church to have a little further extension 
of time in order to complete its arrange- 
ments; and I am assured, on authority 
which I can hardly doubt, that that 
anxiety proceeds not from any desire to 
embarrass the progress of the measure, 
but from an honest desire to give effect 
to the provisions of the Bill when it 
shall become law. For this reason, in 
spite of my own doubts on the subject, 
I should not be prepared to say ‘‘ No” 
to the Amendment of the most rev. 
Primate. 


On Question, That the word proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause ? 
their Lordships divided :—Contents 74; 
Not-Contents 130: Majority 56. 
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kelmersdale, L. Templemore, L. 
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Southampton, L. Wemyss, L. (E. We- 
Stewart of Garlies, L. —_myss.) 

(E. Galloway.) Wynford, L. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Tue Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, he had given notice of 
a proviso to be added to the clause, to 
the effect that nothing contained in the 
Bill should prevent anyone now or here- 
after to be ordained by the Irish Church 
from holding preferments in England 
and Wales, if he should have obtained 
the consent in writing of the Bishop of 
the diocese and of the Archbishop of 
the province. He had, however, re- 
ceived excellent counsel on the subject, 
and it was his intention not to move the 

viso until the bringing up of the 

port, when he should be able to pre- 
sent it in an altered and improved form. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sug- 
gested the desirability of inserting in 
the clause some description or definition 
of the formularies of the Church of 
England, for it was very uncertain what 
formularies the new Church of Ireland 
would adopt. 

Tae Duxe or RUTLAND said, he 
had given notice of a Motion to omit 
this clause altogether, because it did 
away entirely with the Queen’s su- 
premacy; whereas, in his opinion, it 
was of very great importance that the 
Queen’s supremacy should be main- 
tained in cases, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, throughout her dominions. He 
also held that the Queen’s supremacy 
was necessary, in order to regulate and 
control the new Church, which was to 
be founded upon the ruins of the old 
Church. The right rev. Prelate who 
had addressed their Lordships this even- 
ing, had expressed a hope that the new 
Church would be one in discipline and 
in doctrine with the Church of England. 
He also hoped that such might be the 
case; but, in order to attain that result, 
it was of very great importance that the 
Royal supremacy should be preserved 
as the great security for the unity and 
oneness of the United Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland. He further objected 
to the clause, because its Parliamentary 
language destroyed the union between 
the two Churches. But it could only do 
that by dissolving the 5th Article of the 
Act of Union, which Article was, in his 





judgment, an essential part of the Act 
itself. This had been already stated to 
their Lordships by himself and other 
noble Peers, and no answer had yet 
been given to the objection. He wished 
to enter his protest against the clause ; 
and, if there were any chance of success, 
he would certainly divide the Committee 
against it. 

Tue Bishop or LICHFIELD ex- 
pressed a hope that the noble Duke 
would divide the Committee, in order 
that those who, like himself, felt strongly 
upon this subject, might have an oppor- 
tunity of recording their vote against it. 
The clause was, in reality, contrary to 
the very principle on which the Bill pro- 
fessed to be based ; for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland would 
destroy the equality which existed be- 
tween the different denominations in 
Treland, and would establish the Church 
of Rome more firmly than it was estab- 
lished at present. The Church of Rome 
was already an established Church in 
that country, in all essential particulars. 
What, he would ask, were the essentials 
of an Established Church? First of all, 
there was supremacy, which, unquestion- 
ably, existed in the Church of Rome. 
The second essential of an Establish- 
ment was the appointment of officers. 
Now, everyone was aware that, in spite 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, of 1850, 
the Pope had continued to appoint in 
this country officers with territorial titles, 
from cardinals downwards, and these 
officers occupied a more independent po- 
sition than any Archbishop or Bishop of 
the Established Church. Well, would 
any Roman Catholic assert that the Es- 
tablished Church was degraded by Her 
Majesty’s appointment of Dr. Trench to 
the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, any 
more than his own community would be 
degraded by the Pope appointing Dr. 
Manning to the archiepiscopal see of 
Westminster? The two cases were, in- 
deed, strictly parallel, for in Ireland the 
Protestant Church was in a minority, 
while in England the Roman Catholic 
Church was in a minority. He wished 
to speak, more by way of protest, than 
of argument; but he would point out 
that the third point of an Establishment 
was the right of appeal. It was well 
known that every Roman Catholic could 
carry his cause to Rome, as the final 
court of appeal; and at the present time, 
the Prelates, clergy, and laity of the 
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Irish Established Church could carry 
their appeals to the Queen in Council. 
The Bill would, however, take away that 
right. The professed object of the Bill 
was to secure the equality of all reli- 
gions in Ireland; whereas, this clause 
established the most fatal inequality of 
the Protestant Church. The Church of 
Rome would be like the ivy, which 
would continue to cling to the wall to 
which it had clung for centuries ; while, 
in the case of the Protestant Church, it 
was proposed to tear down the ivy from 
the wall, and bid it to grow up for the 
future without any support. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, if his 
right rev. Friend intended his speech as 
a protest, he might have chosen a better 
form of protesting, while, if it was in- 
tended as an argument, it was an entirely 
fallacious one. He differed from his 
right rev. Friend on this point, although 
he agreed with him that the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church was a great 
misfortune. When he heard the argu- 


ment of his right rev. Friend he was 
lost in astonishment, for according to it 
the Roman Catholic Church was at the 
present moment the Established Church 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. But 
what was the meaning of an Established 


Church? It was a Church with which 
the State had so identified itself that the 
courts of that Church were the courts of 
the Queen. How, then, could it be said 
that after the passing of that Bill the 
Roman Catholic Church would be the 
Established Church of Ireland? It would 
be so in no sense whatever. The Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland would be en- 
abled to appeal privately to Rome; but 
the sentence of no one of its courts would 
be taken up by any court of Great 
Britain and administered as being the 
decision of a court. The disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was a great 
evil; but to tell them that the evil of it 
was that it would leave the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland as an Estab- 
lished Church was nothing more than a 
play upon words, and was simply trifling 
with their Lordships. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he hoped 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Lichfield) would not dividethe Committee 
on the clause. After the second reading 
of a Bill was affirmed, it was usual to go 
into Committee to consider the clauses, 
and amend them if amendment was de- 
sirable, but not to attempt to defeat the 
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very principle of the Bill. He felt that so 
strongly that, although for reasons which 
were satisfactory to themselves, he and 
others had refrained from giving an 
vote on the second reading, yet if the 
right rev. Prelate persisted in dividj 
the Committee, he would most assuredly 
give his vote for the retention of the 
clause. 

Tue Bisnop or LICHFIELD ex. 
plained that he had not said he would 
divide the Committee against the clause, 
but that if the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Rutland) did so he would go into the 
same Lobby with him. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he felt as 
strongly as any of their Lordships on 
the proposed disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, and had expressed his ob- 
jections to it in the debate on the second 
reading. But the House having decid- 
edly affirmed that principle by its vote 
on the second reading, he thought it 
would be most improper now to agitate 
that question again. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, the view of 
the noble Duke and those who 
with him seemed to him to be the very 
essence of Erastian tyranny, because 
while it would deprive the Irish Church 
of every advantage of establishment, it 
would leave her subject to all the disad- 
vantages, all the bondage, and all the 
fetters arising from establishment. He 
hoped the Irish Church when disestab- 
lished would enjoy entire freedom to 
unite herself with the Church in Eng- 
land or not as she might choose. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, he 
would divide against the clause: 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he hoped his 
noble Friend would even yet change his 
intention. If there was anything what- 
ever decided by the division upon the 
second reading it was the question that 
was contained in that clause, and he 
must certainly enter his protest against 
taking over again upon single clauses 
divisions on questions which had been 
already decided on the second reading. 
For himself he agreed in most of that 
which had been said against the clause; 
but if a division upon it were pressed 
by the noble Duke he could not accom- 
pany him into the same Lobby. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, that 
he, in common with many other Irish 
Churchmen, while deeply deploring the 
separation of Church and State in Ire- 
land, was strongly of opinion that if that 
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from any State control. 
him a Resolution which was passed al- 
most unanimously at a large meeting of 
the Standing Committee of the Irish 
Church Conference, which expressed 
those sentiments. 

On Question, That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill? 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Constitution and Powers of Commissioners. 

Clause 3 (Appointment of com- 
missioners). 

Tae ArcuBisHorp oF CANTERBURY 
moved, in line 11, after ‘‘person,” to 
insert ‘‘being a member of either of 
the said Churches, or of the said United 
Church.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 4 (Quorum of commissioners). 

Viscount MONCK moved, in line 24, 
to substitute for ‘‘ two commissioners at 
least,” ‘‘ the three commissioners,’’ with 
aview to insure that the Commissioners 
should have the assistance of the legal 
member of the Commission in hearing 
appeals. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 5 (Appointment of officers) 
agreed to, with verbal Amendments. 


Clause 6 (Salaries and expenses). 

Eart GREY asked whether Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson was to receive a salary of 
£2,000 a year in addition to his salary 
as a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Ireland ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the salary 
was not to exceed £2,000 a year. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that all the expenditure would be under 
the control of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and all persons appointed by 
the Commissioners, as clerks, actuaries, 
surveyors, and to other similar offices, 
would be so appointed subject to ap- 
proval by the Treasury. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he had not the 
slightest confidence in the Commission- 
ers of the Treasury as controllers of ex- 
penditure which did not come before 
the House of Commons in the annual 
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Viscount MONCK remarked, that 


as well as by the Treasury. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the Board of Audit would not check the 
accounts ; it would see only that the offi- 
cer appointed was not paid more than 
the —_ fixed by the Bill. He had 
the greatest respect for the Commis- 
sioners ; they were, as they had been 
described, very respectable men, and 
received very respectable salaries; but, 
that there might be some check upon 
them, he moved the rejection of the 
fourth sub-section of the clause, which 
provided that ‘all incidental expenses 
of carrying this Act into execution” 
should be paid by the Commissioners. 

Eart STANHOPE said, the better 
course would be to postpone the clause 
until the information as regards sal 
was furnished. He moved that the 
clause be postponed. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
obtain the desired information as speedily 
as possible. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
said, that the clause having been amend- 
ed it could not now be postponed. 

Viscount MONCK moved an addition 
to the fourth sub-section of Clause 4, 
making it read as follows :— 

“ All incidental expenses of carrying this Act 
into execution, including such outlay as the 
Commissioners may deem reasonable incurred 
by any person in proving his claim under this 
Act.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Question put, That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill. 

Several noble Lorps declaring them- 
selves Not Content, 

Eart GRANVILLE said that, con- 
sidering the majority which appeared 
on the last division, he would not trouble 
their Lordships to divide. He appealed 
to their Lordships to consider whether 
they would reject the clause altogether 
when all the information that was de- 
sired could be supplied on the Report ? 

Lorp CAIRNS said, they were really 
fighting about nothing. A question had 
been put which required an explanation 
to be given, and he understood the 
noble Earl was not in a position to in- 
form the Committee as to the official 
position of one of the Commissioners and 
the arrangements that were to be made 
as to his official salary. They could 
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well pass the clause with the under- 
standing that a satisfactory explanation 
should be given afterwards. 


{LORDS} 
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Lordships would not consent to the 
Amendment. 
Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he could 


not agree with his noble and learned 
ae Friend. The power which was proposed 
Clause 7 (Powers of commissioners.) | to be conferred on them did not extend 
Lorp WESTBURY moved, in line 8, | only to the preservation of order within 
leave out (‘‘ they may deem it expedient | the court, but to the publication of a 
or’’) and insert (‘it may be”). Line} libel. Now, it was quite possible that 
10 after (‘‘ the”) insert (‘‘due”’). The} the proceedings of the court might oc- 
noble Lord commented upon the charac- | casionally be the subject of observations 
ter of the court that was to be created, | which might not be agreeable to the 
and the extent and variety of the juris- Commissioners, and which they might 
diction it would possess, and he expressed | consider to be contempt. If that were 
the opinion that the noble Lord who was | to happen and an individual were com- 
to be one of the Commissioners (Viscount | mitted for contempt of court, he would 
Monck) would accept the proposed limi- ; not have his ordinary relief of Habeas 
tation of the almost unlimited and un-j; Corpus, for the court before which the 
controlled discretion of the Commis-! writ was moved would have no means 
sioners. | of inquiring into the nature of the con- 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the | tempt. They must take the contempt 
clauses were taken from the Encumbered ! on the authority of the Commissioners. 
Estates Act, which constituted a peculiar | He was therefore unwilling to give this 
tribunal for trying cases which were | new court the power of committing for 
limited in their duration. It was, of | contempt. 
course, expedient that the powers of this| | Taz LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 


Clause agreed to. 





Act should expire within a short time | the House that this was a court insti- 
and if the noble and learned Lord | tuted to administer justice between seve- 
thought the words necessary which he/| ral parties, and if the House were to 
proposed, he could see no objection to refuse it the 


wer which every other 
court in the kingdom possessed they 
would place it in the position of not 

Amendments agreed to. being able to Sahous Gem duties 

Lorp WESTBURY proposed to amend | which they were all anxious it should 
the clause by striking out from the mat- discharge. He would remind their Lord- 
ters with respect to which the Commis- | ships that among the Commissioners was 
sioners should have the powers of the | one eminent Judge who, from his expe- 
High Court of Chancery in Ireland, the | rience, knew well what was the proper 
power of punishing persons ‘‘ guilty of| exercise of that power, and two others 
contempt.” | who were all members of the Church of 

Lorp PENZANCE reminded their) England. It was surely going too far 
Lordships that every court in the king- | to say that these gentlemen would exer- 
dom which was a court of record, and | cise their power in an arbitrary manner; 
had the power of investigating questions | that they were not to be trusted with a 
by the examination of witnesses, re- | power with which every other court in 
quired to be furnished with the means | the kingdom was trusted ; that it would 
of preserving order. The power of com- inot be safe to put into their hands 
mitting for contempt was inherent in| powers without which the due adminis- 
every court of law in this country. It) tration of their functions could not be 
was not conferred by statute, but was | carried on. His noble and learned Friend 
in the very nature of things. It was} (Lord Chelmsford) had suggested that 
now intended that the Commissioners | they might commit for contempt on ac- 
should enforce the attendance of wit-| count of remarks made in a newspaper. 
nesses, conduct their investigations with | Now, undoubtedly, foolish remarks did 
all the solemnity and decency attaching | sometimes appear in the newspapers, 
to a judicial tribunal, and yet his noble | though he thought the Judges were more 
and learned Friend proposed to mon 4 foolish who took notice of them. But 
them of a power which was possessed | he would put a case which might more 
by every coroner and every quarter ses- | frequently occur, and which would be 
sions in the kingdom. He trusted their | much more detrimental to the interests 
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them. 
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of justice—he meant the use of i -) hi 
Tonnies tuniliner te cudite aeeaained - sine. p . should also be borne in 
inst suitors in the court. He had oa ~ is power of commitment for 
himself occasion more than once to com-| as mer public ‘aes a ee 
mit parties for that off i : ic. the most rev. Prelate, 
 Gienety, onl oo pont > = — me! instance, might be summoned before 
their Lordships if that was ae vo : ommissioner in the back parlour of 
ihe Eiely to hampen in Ercead. But n 4 bad if anything were said that 
besides that, the watt eer A. pe 7 oe ~ _ Commissioner the 
to have the power of . might be committed for con- 
in their own saeat, anil it would, Sdeed, a, e most earnestly, but respect- 
Raat rts oe esi eee 
refuse to these Commissioners th : F 
which was possessed by poet ys he 4 Lorp CAIRNS agreed that it was a 
in England. otteah Rat — —— — a power 
Lorp ROMILLY said, he wi ithout knowing who the future Com- 
add his opinion to that of his be ap An that ‘ae Rantahe of tat ; on -_ 
Jearned Friend. He would remind their | such - mates Vourt he 
Lordships that thi cir} such & power; but the members of that 
Tach eltected the macita pe won sag baci ake considerable ex- 
did not go into the question of dice | Selah 1eir business also was really 
. 1 -| al business d i 
dowment or disestablishment ; it me | Fitting j » aS WEES Conn 
, ish. ; | sitting in the face of d T 1 
only to give the Commi a — of day. The Com- 
Wi ot which ‘e ae te tae ae ad a “er, would not for the 
for them to execute the duties which this | pace t all of their time really be a 
House was about to impose upon them veil an be pee Dat an ial beak 
It should be remembered that the pro-| caste Sub ciiciel busi 
: . . The noble and | d 
ceedings of the court woul 7 joer and learned Lord op- 
public, and this wuld sa phe for | . eh Lord Chancellor) had stated 
their proceeding with decency and - | the cling of howy erp rar oe 
priety. If this power were not given it writi eS Sas ee 
would be in the power of parties to i ng to the newspapers whilst a case 
sult them, to describe thei in- | was pending, and that a coroner’s court 
prejudiced and partial ak Ca eaaih | Gnauih Gucdeb Gan cop clei bab the 
ve no power to put prays diy we | Cairns) + roe that any coroner had the 
discreditable scenes. He could not une | sented ues p -icmenplen 9 
fore vote for the Amendment of his noble | _necapegtewscties so aol <9 pe 
iat lecuned Welend. e| Was & power that he should not like any 
Tur Bishop or PETERBOROUGH | ye th court, or the proposed Com- 
said, he would not say a word on the| pose that if tha p power were Tiven ofall; 
nestion of law, but he must make a| the t = ee 
f ‘ t for which th 
lew remarks on behalf of those for whom | pare ae ere could be 
nie Resale laheendioll. om | a commitment must be committed in the 
eo Ser Satake mene S| Sino of is cnet obo ng wo 
het this was a court of a peculiar kind. | observed that 
. d. | there was bligati 
In ordinary cases the Sellane ito d —s no obligation upon the Com- 
: ges had to de-| missioners to sit i bli 
cide between two : . . sit in public, and any one of 
i AE Se 
ut in the present case it might well b ul a 
Det the aulk to bo tol ght well be| would be a very serious thing to give 
clergyman on the pe vide and the Jude : ate to eee 
themselves on the other, as the pone. spoken out of court, and especially if any 
sioners would be anxious to secure ns v= gry — a oe 
much property as they could f 
Bes oP pans pet C| win oe ey kn 
issioners they might have others who| of the el b *eartt reer 
might possibl t the clause y the insertion of words 
diclsione. Thoy might pu poser wr giving the power to commit for contempt 
contempt the conduct of a curat “fro o | ‘in the presence of the Commissioners, 
the country, who too strongl e from | or any of them, sitting in open court.” 
. ngly pressed} Amendment agreed to. 
[ Committee— Clause 7. 
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Lorp WESTBURY suggested that 
there should be an appeal from the Com- 
missioners to the Court of Chancery. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
this, on the ground that it was desirable 
that these matters should be settled with 
as little delay as possible. If an appeal 
to the Court of Chancery were allowed, 
it would imply an appeal to their Lord- 
ships’ House, and this would involve 
much delay. 

Lorp CAIRNS thought it desirable 
that the view of the noble Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) should be adopted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Forms of application, and 
general rules). 

Lorpv WESTBURY moved, in line 
42, after the word (‘‘ same’’) insert— 

(“ Any person aggrieved by such general rules, 
or any one of them, may apply to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, by Petition to be served 
on the Commissioners, and the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council may annul or vary such rules, or any of 
them.”) 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that these clauses were taken from the 
Encumbered Estates Court Act. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, his noble and 
learned Friend was in error in supposing 
that the clause in the Bill had been 
taken from the Incumbered Estates Act. 
That clause distinctly provided that any 
rules made by the court should not 
come into force till they had been ap- 
proved by the Privy Council, and en- 
rolled in Chancery. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not previously aware of the words 
read by his noble and learned Friend, 
but he had no objection to adopt them. 


Clause amended accordingly, and or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Duration of office, and re- 
striction on sitting in Parliament). 

Lorpv WESTBURY moved in line 7, 
to leave out ‘‘ten”’ and insert ‘five ;”’ 
and in line 9, after the word (‘ Parlia- 
ment ’’) insert— 

(“ Bat Her Majesty shall have power, by Order 
in Council, to direct that the Commissioners shall 
continue to hold their office for a further period 
not exceeding five years.”) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the question 
had been carefully gone into as to the 
probable length of time required for the 
work of the Commission, and it was be- 
lieved to be utterly impossible that the 
affairs of the Commission could be wound 
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up in so short a period as five years. The 
Commissioners had undertaken to do 
their best in dealing with a most difficult 
question, and his conviction was that, 
after the business was really over, they 
would not wish to prolong the duration 
of the Commission. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, it was 
agreed on all hands that the Commission- 
ers could not have been better chosen, 
and there need be no hesitation in re.. 
taining their services as long as was 
thought necessary. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Prohibition of future ap- 
pointments) agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Twelve 
o’clock a.m., to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th June, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brits — Ordered — First 
Reading — Railways Abandonment* [186]; 
Pensions Commutation * [187]. 

Second Reading—Stipendiary Magistrates (Depu- 
ties) * [176]. ; 

Committee—University Tests [15]—r.r. 

Committee—Report—Debts of Deceased Persons * 
[165]; Medical Officers Superannuation (Ire- 
land) * [48-185]; Courts of Justice Salaries 
and Funds* [96]. 

Considered as amended—Imprisonment for Debt 

179]; Special Bails* [162]. 

Third Reading—Court of Session Act (1868) 
Amendment * [145]; Greenwich Hospital * 
[105], and passed, 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL, 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

[BILL 179. | 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to insert, after Clause 17, new clauses. 

(Application of Vexatious Indictments 
Act to offences under this Act.) 

(Justice of the peace becoming bank- 
rupt or arranging with creditors. ) 


Clauses ordered to be added to the Bill. 


CONSIDERATION. 
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Clause 5 (Saving of power of com- 
mittal for small debts). 

Mr. Szerseant SIMON moved to omit 
the first paragraph— 

“Subject to the provisions hereinafter men- 
tioned any Court may commit to prison for a 
term not exceeding six weeks any person who 
makes default in payment of any sum due from 
him in pursuance of any order or judgment of that 
or any other competent Court.” 
It provided that the proof of the means 
of the person making default may be 

iven in such manner as the Court thinks 
just. Now, that was a new paragraph, 
and was not in the Bill when it was 
originally drawn. His attention was 
called to it for the first time in the re- 
printed Bill last night. He submitted 
that this was a power which ought not 
to be given to any Judge, who might 
declare an affidavit sufficient, and such 
affidavit might be cooked up behind the 
back of the party immediately concerned. 
It was a power which was not conferred 
upon the Judge of any court of law, 
and, in his opinion, one that deeply 
affected the liberty of individuals. He 


begged to move that the paragraph be 
expunged. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Sub- 
Pe to the word “court,”’ in line 18, 


th inclusive.-—(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 
Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 


he had some reason to complain of the 
course pursued by the hon. and learned 
Serjeant. This proviso had not been 
introduced at the last moment into the 
Bill, but it had been discussed three 
several times when the measure was in 
Committee. Upon the first occasion 
when the House went into Committee 
it was fully discussed, and it was in de- 
ference to what he understood to be the 
— feeling of the Committee that 
e introduced this clause, which had 
been very carefully prepared. On the 
second day the Committee met the 
matter was also discussed, and the words 
to which the learned Serjeant took ex- 
ception were adopted without objection. 
A third time the whole question was 
re-opened by the hon. and learned 
Member for New Ross (Mr. M‘Mahon), 
the learned Serjeant was in the House, 
and had, or ought to have had, the 
words of the clause before him, and 
yet it was passed. The effect of the 
clause was to maintain to the County 
Court Judges the jurisdiction they at 
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present possessed, so far as related to 
the imprisonment of a man who could 
pay his debts and would not; and it 
was provided that this jurisdiction should 
be extended to the Superior Courts. But, 
so far from a County Court Judge being 
enabled to exercise this jurisdiction as 
he pleased, the learned Serjeant would 
see, if he read the clause, that rules and 
regulations for the purpose of exercising 
this jurisdiction of the County Courts 
would be framed by three County Court 
Judges, to be selected by the Lord 
Chancellor, and the rules were to be ap- 
proved by him; and as regarded the 
Superior Courts they were to be framed 
by the Lord Chancellor, assisted by the 
Judges of those Courts. The hon. and 
learned Serjeant, therefore, was wrong, 
not only in the whole of his facts, but 
also in his law. 

Mr. HADFIELD strongly objected 
to the clause. It would be better for 
the country, as a matter of pecuniary 
arrangement, to pay every debt for 
which those poor creatures would be 
sent to prison, than to keep them there 
and incur all the cost of their mainten- 
ance. He should like to hear from the 
Attorney General how often a man might 
be imprisoned for a debt of 10s. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask if 
the rules were to apply to persons tried 
for the fraudulent contraction of debts 
for large amounts as well as to small 
sums incurred probably for temporary 
subsistence. If the rules were not to be 
analogous in the case of men who con- 
tracted debts to the amount of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands with those 
for them who contracted debts of a few 
shillings, great discontent would prevail. 
He was strongly in favour of the clause, 
but it ought to apply equally. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS desired 
some information with reference to the 
manner in which those who had con- 
tracted debts by fraud were to be dealt 
with when they were imprisoned. There 
were no less than ninety-one debtors of 
this class at present in Lancaster Castle, 
and they were confined in a large yard, 
with nothing in the world to do. So 
heavily did the time hang on their hands 
that they were glad to do some trifling 
work by which they earned 1d. a day, 
while they were being maintained at an 
enormous expense by the country. He 
did not think that this was an advanta- 
geous state of things for either the coun- 
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try, the creditors, or the debtors. If a 
man had committed fraud, he ought to 
be properly punished, and not merely 
shut up with a number of others to pass 
his time in idleness. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in re- 
ly to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
er for South-west Lancashire, stated 

that the debtors who were confined for 
wilfully neglecting to pay their debts 
were imprisoned as first-class misde- 
meanants. It was not quite correct to say 
that they were sent to prison for a pun- 
ishment—they were sent there to com- 
pel them to pay debts which they were 
supposed to have it in their power to 
discharge. With regard to cases of 
commitment from the Superior Courts, 
the law in that respect remained un- 
altered. He entirely sympathized with 
the remarks of the hon. Members for 
North Warwickshire and for Sheffield 
(Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Hadfield) to 
the effect that persons who had con- 
tracted debts, whether large or small, by 
fraud, should be treated upon an equal 
footing ; but they were inapplicable in 
the present instance, because all provi- 
sions relating to debts contracted by 
fraud had been struck out of the Bill. 
In reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, he had to state 
that the County Courts could, at present, 
commit only upon being satisfied that 
a person was contumaciously refusing 
to pay a debt which it was in his 
power to discharge. If the Govern- 
ment could have seen their way to carry 
this measure without this provision they 
would willingly have omitted it; but 
they had been informed upon sufficient 
authority that the County Court system 
as at present constituted could not be 
carried on without it. 

Mr. BARROW objected to the power 
of imprisonment contained in the clause. 
A man was committed, and then re-com- 
mitted, when the first committal had 
been the means of preventing him from 
earning any money. 

Mr. STAPLETON was opposed to 
the clause. It was possible that a man| 
who had not the means of paying might | 
be committed under it. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that several de- 
faults might be made in respect of the 
same debt, and in that case the County 
Court Judge had the power to commit 
for each default. A debtor was liable to 
imprisonment as often as it was sup- 
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posed he had the means to pay, but 
refused to do so. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bs ” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON moved, to 
omit paragraph 4 of Clause 5— 

“ Any jurisdiction by this section given to the 
Superior Courts may be exercised by a Judge sit- 
ting in Chambers, or otherwise, in the prescribed 
manner,” 
the effect of which, he said, would be 
that the Judge, on the hearing of a case, 
and as soon as he had given judgment, 
would be competent to commit a de- 
fendant at once to prison if he believed 
he had the means of payment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
34, to leave out from the word “ Any,” 
to the word “manner,” in line 36, both 
inclusive.—(Ir. Serjeant Simon.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the paragraph only retained a power 
to the County Court Judges which they 
already possessed. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought 
the clause as drawn turned on the ques- 
tion whether default had been made in 
pursuance of the order and judgment; 
but the paragraph to which objection 
was taken would give the Judge power 
then and there, at the time of hearing 
to imprison the party. That could not 
be intended, because it would be con- 
trary to the first part of the clause. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
did not understand the paragraph in the 
same sense as the hon. and learned 
Serjeant. If, at the hearing of the cause, 
it should be shown to the satisfaction of 
the Judge that the party was able to 
pay the Judge would make an order for 
payment on a day to be named, and if 
he disregarded that order then he might 
be committed to prison. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words Er sed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STAPLETON said, that the ob- 
ject of the Amendment he was about to 
move was to spare the rate-payers the 


expense of maintaining these prisoners 
in gaol. He observed that they were 
not put to hard labour, and had very 
little inducement to exert themselves to 
get their term of imprisonment di- 
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minished. Many of them who were poor 


men were as well off in prison as at 
home. He thought that when the cre- 
ditor was able to do so he ought to bear 
the expense of putting his debtor in 
rison. On the other hand he was 


willing to let the expense fall on the 
rate-payer when the creditor was unable 
to bear it himself. He had drawn the 
clause with great care to avoid the in- | 
fliction of hardship on the necessitous | 





creditor. He thought his clause would | 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 43, after the word “ person,” to 
add the words “ That, in every case in which 
such jurisdiction is exercised, the Court shall 
make an order on the creditor at whose suit any 
person is committed to prison, for payment into 
Court of such sum as it shall deem sufficient to 
pay the costs of committal and the maintenance 
of the person imprisoned during the term of his 
imprisonment, unless it shall be of opinion that 
the creditor is not of sufficient ability, on account 
of poverty, to pay the whole or any part of such 
expenses, in which case it shall make an order 
for payment into Court of part of such expenses, 
or shall certify the inability of the creditor to 


: 
meet the views of the County Court | 
ge who, — em ate to. vod | stances of the case may be; and such officer as 
serve the power of imprisonment, wisi the Court may designate shall inform himself, and 
to have their hands strengthened against | his evidence shall be sufficient as to the proper 
the tallymen. The power of imprison- | amount of such expenses; and the treasurer of 
ment was now reserved in one case only the Court shall be accountable to the clerk of the 

} | peace or town clerk, as the case may be, of the 
—that of a debtor —_——— pay and | county or borough in which such person is im- 
would not. ‘So restricted it amounted | prisoned for such expenses when ordered to be 
simply to a mode of collecting debts | paid into Court to the amount so ordered, and 


pay any part of such expenses as the circum- 


from reluctant debtors. Now he put it 
to the Committee, as a proposition in 
political economy altogether beyond dis- 
pute, that it could not be for the benefit 
of the community that a trade should 
be carried on which could not bear its | 
own expenses, and one of these was the | 
collection of debts. If the tallyman had 
to bear the expense of imprisoning his | 
debtors, he would alter his mode of | 
dealing if he found the expense was | 
eating up his profits. He would be more | 
cautious in giving credit. He would be | 
less ardent in pushing his trade. He | 
would act in conformity with the public | 
interest, because his private interest | 
would be in conformity with the public | 
interest. But as the law now stood he | 


was enabled to throw the expense of | 


collecting his debts on the public, and so 
carry on with profit to himself a trade | 
which might in reality be a losing trade. 
He forced the rate-payers into an un- | 
natural partnership with him, the cor- | 
ditions of which were that they should 
get none of the gains, but bear the 


larger share of the losses. It might be | 


shall be accountable to the creditor for any sum 
which may remain after such accounting as afore- 
said ; and no order of committal shall be executed 
until payment into Court shall have been made 
of any money so ordered to be paid into Court.” 
—(Mr. Stapleton.) 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could hardly suppose that the hon. 
Gentleman was serious in proposing that 
the creditor should keep the debtor in 
prison at his own expense. The object 
of imprisonment was to enable poor 
creditors to recover their debts. If a 
labourer earning 15s. a week imprisoned 
his master for refusing to pay the wages 
when he had the means to do so, then 
the labourer was to be called on to allot 
a certain portion of his weekly earnin 
for the maintenance of his master in 
prison. It would be fining a poor man 
for no fault of his own. It was impos- 
sible for him to entertain such an Amend- 


| ment. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON, adverting to 
Clause 11, said, that the effect of that 


urged that the Attorney General merely | provision was that if a person did not 
left the law as it was. But this was not | do certain stated things he should be 
so—he had taken the lawand re-modelled | deemed guilty of misdemeanour, and be 
it. He had extended it to debts above liable to two years’ imprisonment with 
£50, and he had taken it away where | hard labour, unless the jury were satis- 
the debtor was unable to pay, although | fied that he did not abstain from doing 
the debt had been fraudulently con-| those things with intent to defraud. 
tracted. They must, therefore, consider | This introduced a new principle in cri- 


it as a new law, which they were enact- 
ing for the first time, and should not 
send it forth with such an imperfection 
in it. 





minal law, for it had hitherto been held 
that the accused was to be deemed inno- 
cent until found guilty, and that where 
doubt existed the benefit of that doubt 
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was to be given in his favour. It might 

be said the objection was a lawyer’s ob- 

jection; but the phraseology of the 

clause involved a substantial question, 

and reversed the ordinary rule of our 

criminal jurisprudence—that the accused 

should have the benefit of a doubt. He, 
moved the omission of certain words 

and the addition of others. 


Oniversity 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line | 


23, after the word ‘If,” to insert the | 
word ‘with intent to defraud.”—(M/r. 
Serjeant Simon.) 


Mr. ANDERSON observed that the 
string of Amendments of which his hon. 
and learned Friend had given notice 
were Amendments of alterations intro- 
duced by him, and if the words proposed | 
to be inserted by the hon. and learned 
Sergeant should be preferred by the 
Attorney General, he should of course 
have no objection to his phraseology 
being corrected. It was, however, rather 
a lawyer’s than a merchant’s question. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER denied 
that the clause threw the onus probandi 
on the wrong party. The language of 
the clause was not the best, but the 
words of the Amendment were less suit- 
able for the purpose for which they were 
intended. The criticism of the hon. and 
learned Serjeant was only a verbal one. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Serjeant’s Amendment 
would not be adopted. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the words which had been inserted were 
rather in favour of the accused. He 
thought it would be better to retain 
them. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


An Amendment made. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—[Bu 15.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Bouverie, 
Mr. Grant Duff.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had placed 
on the Paper a Notice of pared om 
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not only with a view of taking the sense 
of the House upon it if his friends should 
desire it, but in order that there might 
be some discussion on the principle of 
this important Bill. He was quite aware 
that his hon. and learned Friend (the 
Solicitor General), who was for the time 
the promoter of this measure, might say, 
as he said before, that no discussion was 
necessary, and that discussion of it was 
mere waste of time. But the discussion 
last year was defective on two very ma- 
terial points. At that time neither the 
House nor the country had realized the 
principle of disestablishment, then enun- 
ciated for the first time. They did not 
know how far the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to go, nor did they then fore- 
see that this Session he would occupy 
the Treasury Bench, surrounded by Mem- 
bers of a Cabinet, some of whom had 
for many years been most determined 
opponents of all establishments. Again, 
the debate of last year had another pe- 
culiar feature—it was a proposition, a 
curriculum so to speak, for the election 
contest then about to ensue in order that 
Radical candidates might denounce their 
opponents, and every effort was made 
by Members opposite to misrepresent 
the action of the Conservative party on 
this question, and to prejudice the public 
mind unfavourably with regard to it. In 
proof of that assertion he would refer 
to a speech made by the hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), which appeared next day in the 
first person in a morning journal de- 
voted to ultra-Liberal politics, and went 
far and wide through the land. And 
what was the climax of that speech? It 
was that the hon. Gentleman had gone 
into a smoking - room and seen half- 
a-dozen young gentlemen playing at 
billiards who owned as many millions 
of property, but could not get a decent 
education because they were sons of 
Dissenters. Although such a statement 
might do very well for an article in the 
Morning Star and for an ignorant class 
of electors such as seemed to exist at 
Stoke-upon-Trent—it was utterly with- 
out foundation as every reasonable being 
must know. Members on that (the = 
position) side of the House most strongly 
repudiated the attempts made to — 
them with injustice to Dissenters. He 
had always maintained in that House 
and elsewhere that the Universities were 
national institutions, and that the Dis- 
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senters should be admitted without tests; 
that they should be allowed not only to 
take degrees, but also to vote as mem- 
bers of Gaevwation or members of the 
Senate, and be permitted to establish 
their own Collegesor Halls if they thought 
fit to found such institutions. Holding 
those opinions he could not see how Dis- 
senters could in justice or equity claim 
to form part of the Governing Bodies of 


Church of England Colleges. It is time 
there was a great distinction between 
property acquired by the Colleges before 


e Reformation and property acquired 
after; but it must be remembered that 
the pre-Reformation endowments were 
held exactly by the same title as Church 
property _—- throughout the coun- 
try, and the same principle must apply 
to both—many Nonconformists, nodoubt, 
were opposed to all endowments—but as 
Roman Catholics, considering 

that if there was anybody which had ever 
struggled to retain every scrap of pro- 
phe was the Roman Catholic Church, 
e could not see how they could support 
this Bill. Some time year there 
appeared in the Zab/et, which he was 
informed was the principal organ of the 
Roman Catholics of this country, an ar- 
ticle which said that when they came to 
the question of principle it was impos- 
sible for any Roman Catholic to vote 
for the Bill; but it must be remembered 
that the Church of England did not teach 
truth, and therefore Roman Catholic 
Members were enabled to support it. 
But, as the question of denominational 
education abroad was now occupying 
the attention of those who were most 
attached to the principles of the Church 
of Rome, he hoped Roman Catholic 
Members would pause before they sup- 
ported a Bill which was an abnegation 
of the principles most dear to their 
Church. By the policy pursued towards 
the Irish Church he (Mr. Bentinck) in- 
sisted that the issue on this question 
was now altogether changed from that 
of last year, and it was absolutely ne- 
cessary before this Bill passed that the 
House should receive from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some enunciation of 
the principles upon which they were 
about to proceed with regard to the 
Church of England. He viewed with 
_ regret the state of the Treasury 
nch, without one of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown in his place— 
the result, no doubt, of those disastrous 
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Morning Sittings when Ministers could 
not be in two Riane at once. The Go- 
vernment should declare their views and 
submit a measure as a final settlement. 
If they proposed a scheme leaving the 
government of the Church Colleges in 
the hands of the Church, and establish- 
ing a certain number of Fellowships, in 
the nature of Exhibitions which might 
be held by individuals who were not 
members of the Church of England, it 
would meet with no objection from the 
Opposition side of the House, but what 
they objected to were “little tinkering 
measures ’’—a favourite expression of the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham— 
which were merely instalments of some- 
thing else. His hon. and learned Friend 
had talked to them about not hoisting 
the flag of “‘ No Surrender !” which was 
sure to be torn down. With a majority 
of 115 at his back, it was easy for his 
hon. and learned Friend to say that. 
And now they were told to be wise in 
time. But the ultra-Dissenters, upon 
whom his hon. and learned Friend de- 
_— for his election at Exeter, would 
e satisfied with nothing less than the 
destruction of the Church of England ; 
and a great measure of that kind lay 
behind, and would make its appearance 
when this little measure was got rid of. 
If there was one individual who ought 
to be in his place on this occasion it was 
the Prime Minister. He did not sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman woul 
refer him to his past career ; for if there 
was one question upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman had been more erratic 
than another, it was this University 
question. The last speech he delivered 
on this subject was spoken on the 14th 
of June, 1865. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that there were then two real 
questions before the House. The first 
being whether University education could 
be separated from the spirit of a distinct 
and definite religion; and the second 
being whether the recognition of religion 
was necessary to enable the University 
to gee its work as part of the dis- 
cipline of life. In answering these ques- 
tions the right hon. Gentleman said— 
“T confess for myself that, apart from all dis- 
tinctions between Churchmen and Dissenters, I 
am convinced of the soundness and wisdom, under 
the circumstances of this country, of that which 
is called the denominational system. I mean that 
we should not endeavour to tamper with the fea- 
tures and principles either of the Established or 
any other religion. I would recognize the same 
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sacredness against political invasion in the one 
case as in the other. ‘l'o maintain a definite re- 
ligious teaching is the principle on which we have 
proceeded in the whole of our recent and most 
important administrative and legislative Acts 
with regard to primary and popular education. 
And that is a principle to which I think we ought 
to adhere in our Universities as well as in our 
grammar schools.”—[3 Hansard, elxxx. 226-7.] 
Now, in the autumn of 1866, a very re- 
markable criticism was delivered on this 
speech by no less a person than his hon. 

riend the Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant 
Duff), who must be of high authority, 
because from a crowd of aspirants he 
was selected by the right hon. Gentle- 
man to fill the responsible post of Under 
Secretary for India. It would be well 
known to readers of the public prints, 
that it was the annual custom of the 
present Indian Under Secretary, during 
the dead season of the year to deliver, 
at some remote spot in Scotland, a 
speech, or rather oration, to his breech- 
less constituents upon the topics of the 
day. These orations had certainly not 
the merit of brevity, and he was not 
going to ask the House to follow him 
through the oration of 1866; but he 
would nevertheless venture to read one 
most relevant passage where his hon. 
Friend, after stating that the right hon. 
Gentleman had fired a revolver in the 
faces of his partizans, proceeded as fol- 
lows :— 

“The only mistake in tactics was that truly 
astounding speech which he made on the Oxford 
Tests Bill, and which put the Liberal party in 
the absurd position of gaining its one great vic- 
tory in this unhappy Session at once over its 
enemies and its commander-in-chief. I had, per- 
haps, more reason than anyone to feel annoyance 
at his gratuitous onslaught upon his best friends; 
but, when the first vexation was over, I forgot it 
in reflecting on the amusing glimpse which it 
affords into the state of mind of this highly-gifted 
man. Just at this stage of his career the neo- 

hyte leader of the Liberals is a curious study. 

hat’ he hates most, hates with concentrated 
malignity, is that thorough-going Liberalism 
which extends to every department of thought ; 
and he hates it because he has a suspicion that 
the line upon which he has been moving when 
produced leads to that end. He has a horrible 
foreboding that time is on the side of those poli- 
ticians who, when he started in publie life, were 
at the opposite pole of the political sphere, 
against whom all the strength of his youth and 
of his manhood were directed. Read his early 
speeches ; study his early books. He has travelled 
far since then, and may well murmur at that 
destiny which may lead him, like the Sicambrian 
of old, to burn what he adores, and to adore what 
he has burnt.” 


In May, 1867, when the Bill was read 
a second time, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man was found voting with the mino- 
rity, but in 1868 — and the occurrenee 
exhibited most strikingly the effects of 
time upon great minds—the right hon, 
Gentleman rushed into the House just 
before the division was taken, and went 
into the Lobby with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. When such a great — 
had come over the policy of the rig 
hon. Gentleman in so short a time, he 
at least should be in his place to give 
some explanation of the reasons which 
had led to that change. He was much 
afraid that the time would come when 
the Church of England would be offered 
) up in the same way as the Irish Church 
'was being offered up; and, therefore, 
he was anxious to know how far the 
Government intended to proceed in that 
direction at the present moment. He 
desired to see the Dissenters and the 
Roman Catholics are ed in the in- 
disputable possession of their property, 
but he claimed that the same ad —_ 
should be applied to the Church of i 
land, which was that of the large majo- 
rity of the intelligence of this nation. 
Believing then this to be a most dis- 
honest measure; that, while his hon. and 
learned Friend declared the Bill was 
permissive and would practically be in- 
operative, the majority of the Members 
opposite regarded it in a different ugh 
and as a lever to overthrow the Engli 
Establishment, he begged to move that 
the House resolve itself into the said 
Committee upon the Bill on that day 
three months. 

Mr. HENLEY seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(M. 
Bentinck,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question og “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL: If I venture to 
trespass on the time of the House, it is 
because on this question I entertain very 
strong opinions, and my opinions not 
only differ diametrically from those of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
| down (Mr. Bentinck), but also from 
| those held by many supporters of the 
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Bill. It appears to me, Sir, that all the 
arguments that have been addressed 
to the House on this subject, both on 
former occasions and during the present 
Session, have oo on the supposi- 
tion that the University system is nearly 
perfect. Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
ressed their fears lest the influx of 

a large body of students unconnected 
with the Church of England should im- 
ir the present excellent system ; while 
on. Gentlemen on this side have en- 
deavoured to calm those fears. Sir, if 
I wish to see this measure passed into 
law, I am almost afraid to say that it is 
isely because of what I conceive to be 

e gross inefficiency of the present sys- 
tem, and because my only hope of its 
amendment lies in the infusion of fresh 
blood. Hon. Members look back on the 
Universities through a mist of pleasant 
recollections and associations which, to 
agreat extent, blinds their eyes to the 
real state of the case. But I am only 
expressing the opinion of a great many 
University men when I say that not 
only do those Universities with a max- 
imum of endowments educate a minimum 
number of the young men of the nation, 
but to those few young men they afford 
aminimum of education at a maximum 
ofexpense. We used to hear the Uni- 
versities spoken of as “‘ places of sound 
learning and religious education.”” Our 
belief is that the learning is not very 
sound, and that the religion is not very 
learned. Sir, I have no wish to dis- 
parage or depreciate the good which a 
young man receives from his residence 
ata University. He can hardly fail to 
acquire, in greater or less degree, that 
most subtle but most valuable quality 
which may, perhaps, best be termed 
knowledge of the world. But this be- 
nefit is entirely extraneous, entirely ex- 
tra-academical ; he obtains it from mix- 
ing in society with his contemporaries, 
and not in any sense from the Univer- 
sity system. So far as more solid ac- 
quirements are concerned the University 
and Colleges leave him to his own re- 
sources; he is obliged to hire for him- 
self a tutor to conduct his studies; and 
for all practical purposes, he might every 
bit as well prepare for the periodical 
examinations in London or Paris, as at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Now, Sir, let us 
consider the religious teaching on which 
the hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond sets such store, and which he 
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would so jealously guard. What does 
it amount to? Ido not wish to detain 
the House, but I would remind hon. 
Gentlemen who have been at a Univer- 
sity, and would inform other hon. Mem- 
bers what it is. I will take the largest 
and most illustrious College at either 
University. What training in religion 
does an undergraduate there receive ? 
There is compulsory attendance at 
chapel. Now, Sir, this a matter of dis- 
cipline—sometimes even of penal dis- 
cipline—and I venture to think the 
House will not attach much importance 
to the influence of such attendance on 
the religious character of a young man 
under these circumstances. Then he is 
examined in the course of his residence 
on two or three Gospels or other parts 
of the New Testament; but these are, 
very properly, treated as pieces of 
classical literature, just as a Greek play 
would be, and not with regard to ine 
matic teaching, or moral training. He 
has also to pass an examination in 
Butler’s Analogy, Butler’s Three Sermons, 
and—if that work be dignified with the 
title of religious— on Dr. Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality. But the most im- 
portant piece of this education — the 
piéce de resistance of this theological 
banquet — is Dr. Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, a work undoubtedly of the 
highest merit, and of great historical in- 
terest ; but its interest is mainly histori- 
cal, and it is hardly suited to be used as 
a text-book. And as to the value of 
this as an element in religious education 
I may say that a week or two ago I met 
in the Library of this House, two Mem- 
bers of the House who have not very 
long ago left the University. They 
asked me if I could remember a certain 
argument of Paley’s ; and, in order at 
once to suggest to my memory, and to 
refresh their own, they repeated a frag- 
ment of a line of wretched jargon, a 
piece of memoria technica which is used 
for the purpose of getting up this subject, 
and which was probably all that re- 
mained to them of Dr. Paley’s work. 
Now, Sir, even supposing—which many 
may doubt—that it is advisable to sup- 
plement at the University the religious 
training which is better received at 
home, and at an earlier period of life, 
I venture to submit that this so-called 
‘religious education’ has no substan- 
tial value. And yet it is to secure the 
maintenance of this system that the hon, 
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and learned Member for Richmond 


wishes to clog the clauses of the Bill 
with all sorts of conditions. I humbly 
submit that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, to whose motives we all so readily 
defer—is fighting for a shadow—that he 
has really gone to war for an idea. Sir, 
I think we are very far wrong if we look 
on this as a mere question of Churchman 
and Dissenter. For my part, I have no 
wish to take from the Church of Eng- 
land anything which rightfully belongs 
to her; nor, on the other hand, have I 
any sympathy with the motives of those 
—and there are not a few—who hope, 
under the provisions of this Bill, to see 
avery select number of the Dissenting 
youth brought up to the Universities, 
there to be fascinated by the influence 
of the Church of England, and, as it 
were, inveigled into her fold. Sir, I 
think such considerations should not be 
taken into account by this House. This 
is not, I say, a sectarian question, it is 
a national question ; it is not a question 
of aggrandizing or denuding any indi- 
vidual sect, it is a question of raising the 
efficiency of the Universities as national 
instruments of education; and I firmly 
believe that the infusion of new blood, 
which will result from the adoption of 
this policy, will speedily bring their 
teaching organization into greater har- 
mony with the times. Above all, it is 
not that we wish to have what may be 
called a scramble for the endowments. 
I am inclined to think that such over- 
grown endowments are positively per- 
nicious in their effect ; that they create 
apathy and ineffectiveness, so that some- 
times the object for which institutions 
exist is altogether missed. The Oxford 
Commissioners reported of some of the 
wealthiest Colleges that if they were al- 
together abolished, there would be a 
loss to the picturesque architectural 
beauty of Oxford ; there would be no 
loss to the University, the Church, or 
the nation. Changes have, of course, 
been made since the time when that 
statement was made, but they have not 
been very vital. We wish to see the 
Universities thrown altogether open to 
the nation; and thus, while the nation 
derives the full benefit of the high tra- 
ditional position of those great institu- 
tions, my hope is, that the freer and 
fuller life of the nation will in turn re- 
act on the Universities, and render them 
better qualified to fill their high position, 
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I hope that the House will not agree 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. . 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the speech to which they had just lis. 
tened was one of those strong orations 
which were apt to be interposed when a 
great question was approaching te a prac- 
tical solution. Its argument amounted 
to the expression of a wish to alter the 
Universities radically and fundamen- 
tally—the belief that the learning im. 
parted there was not sound ; the religion 
taught was not real, and the endowments 
were too at. In a single word he 
wished the Universities of England to 
become the Universities of Scotland and 
Germany. Such was the hon. Member’s 
argument summed up briefly and neatly. 
It was well that the House should see to 
what some persons were driving, while 
introducing so at a change under 
the mild form of an enabling measure. 
He (Mr. Beresford Hope) however, did 
not read the Bill in the same way as 
the hon. Gentleman, and in order that 
it might be fully discussed, he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Whitehaven would not persist in 
his Motion, but would take a division 
on the 6th clause, which touched the 
Colleges. In his eyes the Bill proposed 
two things: first, to open the Uni- 
versities compulsorily; and, secondly, 
to confer an enabling power upon the 
Colleges to open themselves to Dissenters. 
Those two things had no natural connee- 
tion; and they had been brought for- 
ward in former years in different mea- 
sures. No doubt we had lately heard 
that the fusion of the two proposals had 
become unseverable ; but the example of 
that which was going on “elsewhere” 
showed that policies might come to life 
again after their extinction had been de- 
clared an article of political faith. He 
would divide the Bill new as it had been 
heretofore divided, and consider whether 
it might not be possible to meet the 
grievance, such as it was, by trying the 
experiment of only opening the Univer- 
sities. He could not tell how far the 
consideration might weigh with the 
House, but it seemed to him a hardship 
that the question had now, for the first 
time during the Session, come on to be 
seriously debated, after the bodies vitally 
affected by the Bill had broken up for 
their summer vacation, and could not be 
consulted upon any compromise. He 
did not deny that there was the sem- 
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plance of a grievance. It was, in fact, 
a general proposition that no proposal 
for any change was ever made without 
some grievance, more or less real, exist- 
fog behind. But the question at issue 
was whether the remedy might or might 
not be worse than the disease to which 
itwas applied. Whether it was good 
or bad in itself to open the Universities, 
he was willing to try the experiment; 
because he thought the time had come 
when it would be wise to make the con- 
cession, and run the risk. He was not 
of the same opinion, however, with re- 
to the Colleges. The Universities 
were already open to a very considerable 
extent. _ Dissenters might go through 
the whole curriculum, and obtain Col- 
legiate distinctions and emoluments in 
their undergraduate career. They might 
ar in the Honour List, and in both 
Triversities take the degree of B.A.; 
whilst in Cambridge they might also 
take that of M.A., though without the 
yote in the Senate attaching to the de- 
. And if a person had taken the 
A. degree as a member of the Church 
of England, he did not forfeit his vote 
by becoming a Nonconformist. He would 
equalize the system in both Universities, 
and allow the Dissenter to take his de- 
gre of M.A., and the degrees in Law, 
edicine, and Music, and to obtain the 
votes attaching to those degrees. He 
thought they might fairly make the ex- 
periment without further disputation ; 
and that would clear away the conten- 
tion involved in the first portion of the 
Bill. As to the permissive power of the 
Colleges to open themselves to Noncon- 
formist Fellows, he would ask the House 
to consider what was the grievance under 
which Dissenters lay. The grievance of 
social degradation was a mere chimera. 
There was no social degradation at all 
in it. As an undergraduate the Non- 
conformist wore the same dress, dined 
in the same hall, and had the same 
tooms as anybody else. He got into 
society not according to the creed he 
professed, but according to his power of 
making himself agreeable to those with 
whom he lived; and so the agreeable 
and intelligent Dissenter had a great 
advantage over the surly and niggardly 
Churchman. At the present moment 
Cambridge could show the Roman Ca- 
tholic, the Jew, and the votary of one 
of the ancient religions of the East 


mixing together upon a footing of ab- 
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solute equality. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. 
Melly) had, during the last Session, made 
a hit by telling a good story of having 
met seven Dissenters together, worth 
the expectancy of £4,000,000, in the 
billiard-room of a provincial club, who, 
as he averred, had evidently missed the 
benefits of a University education, be- 
cause they were Nonconformists. Now, 
he ventured to observe that this story 
was totally irrelevant. These gentlemen 
might, if they liked, have gone to the 
University and taken their degrees and 
all prizes open to undergraduates, and 
all they could not have taken was just 
what the reversioner of the seventh part 
of £4,000,000 could not much care for 
—a Fellowship. He could not but fear, 
therefore, that the deficiencies of these 
young gentlemen arose, not so much 
from the constitution of the Universities 
as from a genuine preference for billiards 
and tobacco. Had he (Mr. Melly) told 
a story of seven intellectual and hard- 
working sons of Dissenting ministers 
not worth 400 pence, it would have been 
more to the purpose; and to such cases 
he (Mr. Beresford Hope) now addressed 
himself. He admitted that there was 
an individual grievance in the case of 
every Nonconformist, who having distin- 
guished himself at the University, found 
himself precluded from the higher emolu- 
ments and advantages which that Univer- 
sity had to bestow upon its meritorious 
sons. He made that admission knowing 
its force ; but he would proceed to inquire 
whether the giving of plenary indul- 
gence to those few exceptional persons 
would or would not be dangerous to the 
body politic. He feared that it would 
be so. It must be remembered that the 
Colleges were not homogeneous institu- 
tions, and though the introduction of the 
alien element into one of the larger Col- 
leges with its sixty Fellows might or 
might not have serious effects, it would 
be otherwise in the case of the smaller 
Colleges, with, it may be, under a dozen 
Fellows in all. The hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken had drawn an ex- 
aggerated picture of the smallness of the 
amount of religious education now given 
at the Universities. Admitting for one 
minute that his description might, in 
certain respects, be applicable to the 
minimum amount of religious teaching 
with which a layman might be able to 
scrape through, he would remind the 
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hon. Gentleman that he ignored the 
much larger amount of theological 
education which the Universities be- 
stowed upon that considerable proportion 
of their members who proposed to enter 
the sacred ministry. lt was the injury 
to those men, arising from permission 
being given to the Colleges to alter their 
religious character, which he dreaded. 
The time might come when such semi- 
naries for the clergy of a disestablished 
and disendowed Church of England as 
they had in the Colleges of our two 
Universities would be of the greatest 
value; and in face of the possibility of 
the day for the great crash coming for 
the Church of England he did not see 
why they should now huckster away one 
by one the advantages she now enjoyed. 
He would briefly touch upon one of the 
most specious arguments in favour of the 
change. It had been argued that be- 
cause the Church of England—the most 
tolerant Church in the world, by the con- 
fession alike of friend and foe-—admit- 
ted of many shades of difference, and that 
those who cast those shades, lived to- 
gether in tolerable harmony within the 
several Colleges, therefore, that a little 
more diversity outside of that Church 
would not spoil the harmony. To him 
the argument seemed to answer itself. 
The course of that apparently difficult 
harmony, in face of antagonistic tenden- 
cies, was the secret influence of the oc- 
cult verus involved in belonging to the 
same community, being of the same 
Church. Take away that gentle yet 
persuasive restraint, and it would be 
impossible to say what breaches of peace 
and charity, what conflicts, might not 
ensue. Had the Colleges and the Uni- 
versities themselves invited that change ? 
He contended that they had not. The 
University which he had the honour of 
representing had last year presented a 
Petition against the Bill, signed by be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 of its members. 
This year it had presented one as nu- 
merously signed, and bearing such 
names as Stokes and Adams, Challis 
and Willis—men of European fame— 
men whose genuine zeal for the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge, for 
its own sake, all must recognize. There 
might, he said again, be here and there 
an individual grievance, but had they 
ever given the Universities a fair —- 
tunity of trying whether they could not 
in some way or other remedy that indi- 
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vidual grievance? They had not; and 
he contended, therefore, that it was pre- 
mature and unfair to apply the cutti 
remedy of the knife to a complaint whic 
gentle and curative remedies might heal, 
The present House of Commons had 
surely done enough this year in the way 
of pulling down, and might be content 
with passing only that portion of the 
Bill that had to do with the Universj- 
ties, and postponing to another Session 
the one or two clauses which had refer- 
ences to the Colleges, with a view to 
seeing whether, in the meantime, when 
the attention of the Universities had 
been seriously directed to the question, 
some means might not be found of indem- 
nifying, of honouring, and of contenti 
Nonconformists who had distinguish 
themselves in their University career, 
without altering the constitution of the 
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Colleges themselves. The method he 
proposed would be that of enabling the 


wae to alienate some portion of 


their revenues for the purpose of found- 
ing University or honorary Fellowshi 
| or ae ns which would enable 
| the Nonconformists to enjoy the substan- 
tial rewards of their studies without 
giving them a share in the Government 
lof the Colleges. This solution of the 
often formed the subject 
| of private deliberation among the per- 
| sons most interested in the question, 
| but it had never been publicly canvassed, 
owing to the somewhat high-handed way 
in which the promoters of the Bill had 
always declined to enter into counsel 
with the Universities. 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE said, he was 
anxious to offer a few remarks, which 
should be very brief, upon this question, 
because he was one of those who were 
prepared to support this Bill, and yet who 
did not wish to see any very great alter- 
ation in the general character of the edu- 
cation at our Universities. He believed 
that the idea which lay at the bottom 
of the opposition to this Bill was that 
the effect of it would be to secularize 
the Universities, that is, to destroy the 
distinctive character of their religious 
teaching. Now, if he thought that 
secularization was to be the result of 
this Bill, he did not think he should 
be able to vote for it; but he was 
far from thinking that the seculariz- 
ing of the teaching in the Universities 
would be the result. By secularization 
he supposed was meant the destruction 
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or elimination of the religious element. 
But in what did the religious element 
in University education chiefly consist ? 
Not, he thought, in the religious teach- 
given, but rather in the influence 
which the associations of the place ex- 
ercised on undergraduates; the respect 
and veneration excited by the charac- 
ters of the great men who had lived 
there, and in the private study of divi- 
nity. These influences the Bill would 
be unable to affect; and, therefore, he 
should vote for it, as he had voted for it 
before, believing that it would not de- 
stroy the religious influences now felt 
at the Universities. There were two 
or three alternatives to the passing of 
this measure. One was to leave thi 
as they were. That alternative, he 
thought, they might consider as prac- 
tically given up. The opinion of the 
country was growing stronger and 
stronger against such a course. First 
and foremost his reason against it was 
that it was inequitable. The present 
position of things was one they could not 
maintain. To allow Dissenters to come 


tothe Universities, to toil through the in- 
ferior stages of the course of education, 
and when at last they offered themselves 
for examination for Fellowships to say— 


“Thus far shall ye come, but no farther,” 
was a position which could not long be 
maintained. But, beyond this, he would 
submit that the present test system was 
ineffectual; and for two reasons. It was 
ineffectual partly because, he was told, 
there were persons who took the test not 
bond fide, arguing that as it was, in 
their view, an immoral test, they could 
not be morally bound to observe it. He 
hoped there were not many who acted 
on such a principle, but he had been 
told, and he believed, there were some. 
The present system was also ineffectual, 
because the House must recollect that 
of late years the tendency had been to 
throw more and more of the teaching of 
the place into the hands of quite young 
men, who were lecturers or private tu- 
tors, but who, in many cases, were 
neither tutors nor Fellows, and who, 
therefore, were not brought under the 
test. There was one other alternative— 
it was the scheme alluded to by the hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) for retain- 
ing one portion of the endowments in 
connection with the rest, and surrender- 
img the other. That had not been 
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hitherto much ventilated ; but, as far as 
he was able to form an opinion of it, 
it seemed to him that the result of this 
scheme would be unfortunate. It would 
tend to bring the various Colleges, if 
not into antagonism, at least into very 
marked contradistinction one from ano- 
ther, and to destroy that social equality 
which was, upon the whole, so satisfac- 
tory a characteristic of University educa- 
tion. He also thought it would be the 
meansof introducing that very secularism 
which he should be very sorry to see in- 
troduced. There remained nothing for 
it but to pass this Bill. Having voted 
for the second reading, he should vote 
for going into Committee, because above 
all he considered it was equitable. He 
thought to shut out Dissenters from the 
legitimate rewards of a University course 
was a thing most invidious for us to do, 
and most humiliating for them to submit 
to. Moreover, he was convinced that 
this change would be highly beneficial 
to the Universities. The Universities 
were places of learning and religion; 
and long might they so continue. But 
surely they were pre-eminently places 
of learning, and, if so, he thought it fol- 
lowed that they should be recruited 
from all ranks, to whatever creed those 
persons might belong, who were fitted 
by talent, position, and acquirements to 
extend the sphere of their usefulness. 
For these reasons he should vote for 
now going into Committee; but he trusted 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Bentinck) would not give them the 
trouble of dividing. 

Mr. WALPOLE congratulated the 
House on the speech which they had 
just heard from the hon. Member for 
Whitby (Mr. W. H. Gladstone). It was 
a clear, moderate, and admirable state- 
ment of the case on his side of the ques- 
tion. The hon. Member had made a 
favourable impression on the House, and 
he was sure that all who had heard him 
would wish to hear him often again. 
He desired, however, now, to point out 
the extraordinary difference there was 
between the two speeches that had been 
made in support of the Bill. The speech 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, delivered as it was with great 
clearness, seemed to him to run directly 
counter to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stirling (Mr. Campbell). That 
hon. Member argued as if the education 
now given in the Universities was defi- 
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cient, and as if that deficiency was in 
consequence of the non-admission of 
Dissenters. The Universities, he said, 
gave the minimum of the advantages of 
education with the maximum of its cost ; 
that they discouraged learning ; and, 
therefore, if any conclusion could be 
drawn from his premises, they ought to 
admit Dissenters, when all those evils 
would disappear, or, at least, be greatly 
mitigated. Now the hon. Gentleman 
ought to bear in mind that this was not 
at all a question whether Dissenters 
ought to be educated at the Universities 
or not. The hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ments might have been applicable thirty 
years ago when tests were applied not 
only on taking degrees but also on ma- 
triculation, and by these no doubt Dis- 
senters were excluded. But since that 
time no tests were applied—no distinc- 
tions were made to prevent Dissenters 
from obtaining the full benefit of Uni- 
versity education. Every possible en- 
couragement was given them. Sizar- 
ships, Exhibitions, and Scholarships, he 
was glad to say, were open to Dissenters ; 
and, speaking of Cambridge, of which 
he naturally knew more than of Oxford, 
he could state that within the last eight 
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or ten years almost every variety of creed 
had been educated within its halls, com- 
prising not only Dissenters on certain 
— of the Christian faith, but mem- 

ers of the Jewish persuasion, Parsees, 
and others, for whose religious instruc- 
tion the parents undertook to make pro- 


vision. The hon. Gentleman also al- 
luded to what he called the failure of 
education in the Universities, and he 
spoke as if this alleged failure would 
be remedied by this Bill. Now it 
was fair to say that he believed there 
never was a period in the history of 
the country when the Universities did 
more to advance the education of the 
country, of Dissenters as well as Church- 
men, than they had done within the last 
twenty years. The hon. Gentleman also 
seemed to think that the number of those 
attending the Universities had not in- 
creased. They had not increased as 
their friends would wish them to do; 
there were many reasons why the in- 
crease did not keep pace—though the 
fact was doubtful—with the increase in 
the population. 
or twelve years the number of matricu- 
lations at Cambridge had risen from 400 


to 610, in those ten or twelve years show- 
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ing an increase of 50 per cent. The hon, 
Member said they had not increased 
, equal to the students of foreign Univer. 
sities. (Mr. CamPBELL : I said the Scotch 
Universities. ] Well, he had not a word 
| to say against the Scotch Universities ; 
he believed they did their work admir- 
ably, and he might advert to them after- 
}wards as er | a proper mode of 
' dealing with this Bill. But with regard 
to the foreign Universities, the House 
must bear in mind that there was acom- 
pulsory system, for no man could enter 
the service of the Government in any 
department without being required to 
go through a course of University edu- 
cation. The English system, on the other 
hand, was entirely voluntary. And yet, 
with the single exception of Berlin, there 
was not a foreign Galvenits that was 
equal in point of numbers to their own. 
The number of students in Berlin was 
2,180, the number at Cambridge 2,153, 
so that the two were very nearly equal, 
and Cambridge exceeded all the other 
foreign Universities. Then it was said 
that the bulk of the people did not get 
the benefit of a University education, 
and that it was the object of this Bill to 
give it to them. He had already ob- 
served that he should be sorry if they 
did not get the benefit of an University 
education. But he maintained that 
every encouragement was given for the 
purpose, and that the Scholarships and 
Exhibitions were as so many shafts 
driven down into the lower strata of so- 
ciety, by which men might be brought 
up to the highest, and many of the 
most distinguished men in the coun 
had risen to eminence in that way. It 
ought also to be borne in mind that 
Oxford had, some years ago, provided 
means for young students residing in 
lodgings, who could not afford to live in 
College, and Cambridge had since fol- 
lowed in the same course. This, then, 
was not a question of education; it 
was simply this — whether by the pro- 
posed alteration they could admit every 
variety of religious opinion to the Uni- 
versities by opening them more than 
they were open at present, and by open- 
ing the Colleges in the one point on 
which alone there was anything like ex- 
clusion—and here he more particularly 
adverted to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitby (Mr. W. H. Gladstone) 
—without the neglect of religious ordi- 
nances, without the compromise of reli- 
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ious consistency, and without any dis- | lief must be admitted into the Governing 
turbance of religious peace. No one Body—and then it would be exceedingly 
could deny that that was a fair test of difficult to carry on the work of religious 
the merits of the Bill. If they could! instruction upon any system—or else 
adopt any scheme which would admit) they must say that there should be no 
Dissenters to Convocation and to a vote| religious instruction at all. Taking 
in the Senate, on these terms, and re- | either alternative, they were running a 
serving, of course, the Theological Pro-| danger which, at least, it was their duty 
fessorships, which implied that the Pro- to anticipate before passing the Bill into 
fessors must be members of the Church law. As to what had been said about 
of England, then he would be among the deficiency of religious instruction he 
the foremost to say that he had no wished to point out that it was not the 
strong feeling of opposition to this Bill. , amount of religious instruction which 
But with regard to the Colleges, there | was to be given so much as the system 
was this to be borne in mind. In for-| established within these institutions 
mer times it might be contended that | which gave them their religious charac- 
the Fellowships were not necessarily a| ter. They were all the creatures of 
part of the rewards for an University | habit and the children of circumstances ; 
career, but were intended rather as the | they were governed more by association 
means by which a Governing Body for| than by direct teaching and the par- 
the University should be maintained, and | ticular instruction which might be given 
it was through them that the Governing at the Universities. The influences in- 
Body was now constituted. Well, then, if | fused into the youthful mind by such 
they were to make such an alteration as | habits and associations were much more 
toenable any person to obtain a Fellow- powerful than the direct religious teach- 
ship, and so to become a member of/ing on the future life of the student. 
the Governing Body, would the Govern- | These influences he was unwilling to do 
ing Body, according to the trusts of the | away with. These, he feared, would be 
foundation and the usage which had done away with ifthe Bill were passed in 
ever existed, be a Governing Body ac- | its present state. What was there to 


cording to the tenets of the Church | meet the difficulty ? To his mind there 


with which alone these Colleges were con- | were two and only twoways. The one was 
nected ? He had heard it stated over | to establish Fellowships which should 
and over again that the admission of a | not be connected with the Colleges, but 
few Dissenters would not prevent the | which should be made and instituted 
continuance of the present religious sys- | as the reward of a distinguished career ; 
tem. But, to test the value of that / and that he thought would be difficult 
opinion, they must see what the con- | to accomplish. The other course was that 
sequences of the admission of a few | some such course should be adopted as 
Dissenters would be upon the Governing | that which the hon. and learned Mem- 
Body. To take the case of Cambridge. ber for Richmond (Sir R. Palmer) recom- 
The Colleges at Cambridge were divided | mended—that those who were admitted 
into two classes—the larger Colleges of | to Fellowships should make a declaration 
St. John’s and Trinity, and in the other | that they would not take advantage of 
dass all the minor Colleges—minor, he | their position to do anything or say any- 
meant, as regards numbers. Now the | thing contrary to the authority of the Di- 
seniority of St. John’s and Trinity con- | vine Scriptures, or that militated against 
sisted only of eight Fellows, while the | that form of religion which had always 
seniority of the others was even less than | been the religion of the University and 
that, and consisted of only five or six. | the Colleges. He was willing to go into 
If, therefore, no precautions were taken, | Committee to see if provisions of that 
they might easily get a Governing Body | character could be introduced into the 
which would not govern the Colleges | Bill; if not, he feared that he must op- 
according to the doctrines of the Estab- | pose a measure which could not be passed 
lished Church. The hon. Member for} without detriment or danger to the re- 
Whitby said that religious education | ligious character of our University edu- 
would still be carried on much as it was } cation. 

now. His belief was thatifthis Bill were} Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that on a 
to pass one of two consequences must fol- | former Bill strong convictions had been 
low—either every form of religious be- | expressed, but no division had taken 
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place. The Amendments in that case 
were proposed from the other side of the 
House. Now the debate had been main- 
tained from this side of the House, and 
it elicited from the hon. Member for 
Whitby (Mr. W. H. Gladstone) the hope 
that the religious character of the Uni- 
versities would not be changed. That 
was a hope in which he did not join. 
If, however, the hon. Member desired to 
maintain the character of the Universi- 
ties, such as it was, that was a desire in 
which he cordially shared. But what 
he wished to point out was that in this | 
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ceedings which would not only ch 

the laws and customs of the country, but 
effect such an extensive change in the 
course of education as would alter the 
whole system of thought and action, dis- 
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| associating action from conscience, and 


in the course of time, undermine those 
institutions, on which he placed the 
highest value. He did not care how 
large might be the majority, or how 
small the minority, but must enter his 
protest against the course which was 
now being pursued. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that after the 


House they were coming to the habit of | appeal of the hon. Member near him 
expressing strong convictions by their|(Mr. Beresford Hope) he would not 
speeches, but of not giving effect to | trouble the House to divide, but would 


those convictions by their votes. The | 
feeling was spreading still further in the | 
country. Then, it appeared, that strong | 
feelings were not to be expressed, if | 
those feelings were disagreeable to | 
others. The Home Secretary took it | 
upon himself to prohibit a meeting, if 
he thought the opinions expressed were 
likely to be disagreeable to certain par- 
ties. The Mayor of Birmingham ar- 


rested a rate-payer who was going to a 
meeting, because it was supposed that | 
that a would do or say something 


disagreeable. [ ‘‘ Question !””] Now what 
was this coming to? Hitherto, the sys- 
tem of government in this country, as 
in the Universities, rested upon the be- 
lief that Englishmen would not only ex- 
press their opinions, but act upon them. 
On the other side of the House an ex- 
ample was being set of expressing opi- 
nions, and not only not acting upon 
them, but acting in direct contravention 
of them; and the very measure before 
the House was to prevent the require- 
ment of the expression of decided opi- 
nion in matters connected with religion. 
To what was all this tending? Why, to 
a state of things which existed only un- 
der despotic Governments. He wished 
to impress on the House that if the pre- 
sent system of education in this country 
was to be maintained, it could only ex- | 
ist on the foundation on which it had | 
hitherto rested ; and that foundation had | 
always been that not only should the | 





withdraw his Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title of Act). 

Mr. STEVENSON moved, in page 1, 
line 13, leave out ‘‘ and,” and after 
‘*Cambridge,”’ insert ‘“‘and Durham,” 
in order to prevent the government of 
that University being left solely in the 
hands of members of the Church of 
England. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he did not see 
the necessity for the Amendment, be- 
cause he believed the feeling of the 
Convocation of Durham was to do that 
voluntarily which was now proposed to 
be done by Act of Parliament. To — 
the Amendment, would, he thought, 
setting a new and undesirable precedent 
in our legislation. 

Mr. BOUVERIE asked whether it 
was competent to the Committee to ex- 
tend to the Durham University the title 
of a Bill, the object of which was to 
repeal certain statutes relative to Oxford 
and Cambridge? The whole scope of the 
Bill referred to these two Universities, 
and had nothing whatever to do with 
the University of Durham. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it had been 


people express, but act upon their con-| held that when the subject-matter of a 
victions, and recognize conscience as the | Bill had not been departed from, it 
basis of their actions. He saw in the| might be extended over a wider area 
present Bill a proposal to undermine the | than was contemplated when the Bill 
education of future generations of aj was introduced. He therefore thought 
higher class ; and his belief was that|that the Amendment was not out of 
this was but a step in that course of pro- | Order. 


Mr. Newdegate | 
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Mr. COLLINS said, that the Pre- | alterations which had been discussed by 
amble only referred to Oxford and Cam- | the Senate, and if they had thought it 


bridge. Could Durham be introduced 
without an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, the Preamble | 
of the Bill might be amended, without | 
any Instruction. | 


Mr. HENDERSON said, that the | 
University of Durham was established, | 
in 1837, by Royal Charter, which gave | 
the power of conferring degrees. Several 


years ago all religious tests, except in 
regard to theological degrees, were done 
away with. There were, however, still 
some disabilities and restrictions which 
were disadvantageous to students, namely 
—the difficulty of obtaining a seat in the 
Senate and in Convocation. The object 
of the Amendment was to do away with 
those disabilities, and to establish per- 
fect religious equality, and it was calcu- 
lated in an enormous degree to increase 
the educational power of the University. 
As no opposition had been offered, it 
might be presumed that Durham Uni- 
versity was inclined to submit itself to 
the authority of Parliament. 

Mr. HEADLAM supported the Amend- 
ment, and believed that its operation 
would be highly advantageous to the 
North of England. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that Durham University originally formed 
no part of the scheme, and it would be 
a strong measure to alter the purpose 


| wise to appear here by Petition they 


| would have done so. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Persons taking lay acade- 
mical degrees not to be required to sub- 
seribe any formulary of faith, &c.). 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
he should have been prepared, on the 
question of principle, to have divided 
against the Bill on any stage; and if he 
did not now divide against the present 
clause it was not because he had denaet 
in his opposition to the Bill, for he still 
strongly objected to its —, and he 
believed it was impossible to carry it out 
on any satisfactory footing. He would, 
however, take a division on the 6th 
clause, and he thought it right to give 
the hon. and learned Gentleman timely 
notice of his intention. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Act of Uniformity, &c., so 
far as relates to Collegiate offices, &c., 
repealed). 

Mr. RAIKES moved, in line 33, to 
leave out ‘‘mastership or headship” and 
‘‘tutorship.”” Hon. Members opposite 





for which that University was founded, 
during the lifetime of one of its founders. 


seemed to consider that Collegiate offices 
| should be regarded as academical prizes ; 


He had not, however, heard that the | but hon. Gentlemen on that side were 
University of Durham objected to being | not of that opinion. The object of this 
included in the Bill, and as he understood | Amendment was to except from the 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite | operation of the clause those offices 


(Mr. Mowbray) that it was likely to do 
voluntarily what was now proposed, he 
should offer no objection to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he did not see 
how any objections could possibly come 
from Durham when the Preamble and the 
Title only referred to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. No one could 
have supposed that the Bill applied to 
Durham, and he did not think it right 
that Durham University should be in- 
cluded in the Bill by a side-wind. He 
thought the University of Durham should 
have had more time to consider the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, the Uni- 
versity had had timely notice of these 


which stood in loco parentis, and there 
was a wide distinction between such 
offices and the offices of instruction. The 
majority of parents who sent their sons 
to the Universities were members of the 
Church of England, and it was not un- 
fair that the persons to whom they com- 
mitted their sons for care and discipline 
should be members of the same com- 
munion to which they belonged. The 
Amendment would leave entirely open 
the Fellowships, lectureships, &c., which 
it would be the ambition of Noncon- 
formists to obtain. When hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had the splendid majority 
they possessed at present, it was always 
well to be generous, and if they wished 
to settle the question upon an enduring 
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basis the best way to do so was by show- 
ing some consideration forthe sympathies 
of the minority. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that this 
Amendment was an illustration of the 
unwisdom of refusing moderate pro- 
posals when there was an opportunity of 
coming to an agreement; because when 
he first introduced this portion of the 
Bill seven or eight years ago his pro- 
posal did not extend to headships or 
tutorships at all, but to Fellowships. 
With regard to masterships and tutor- 
ships, he thought the Act of Uniformity 
afforded no security whatever, the real 
security was in the statutes of the Col- 
leges. In Oxford, he believed the sta- 
tutes of every College but one required 
the master to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England; and, consequently, 
a much greater security was in that way 
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trivial importance. The question, it ap- 
peared to him, would have to be settled 
ultimately between the Governing Bodies 
of the Colleges and the public at large,— 
that is, the parents of the young men 
who should go to the Colleges. e, for 
one, could not imagine, if the present 
state of feeling continued, and the great 
majority of parents desired that their 
sons should receive a religious education, 
that they would ever send their sons to 
receive education where no religious in- 
struction whatever would be given. He 
| could not conceive it likely that any Col- 
lege, which expected to retain its hold 
upon Church of England parents, would 
consent to appoint to a tutorship or a 
headship the member of a different per- 
suasion, because that would be the wa 

to lose its connection with that class of 
parents altogether. But this clause did 





obtained for the doctrine, belief, and re- | afford the best possible way of putting 
ligious character of the head of the Col- a great principle to the test,—namely, 
lege than could possibly be had by main- | whether or not and to what extent the 
taining the provision of the Act of Uni- | members of other religious bodies than 
formity which imposed a doclaration of | the Church of England should be per- 
conformity with the doctrines of the| mitted to enjoy the full rewards of 
Church of England. University distinction. While, for one, 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT supported the | he was not prepared to go the full length 
Amendment, and appealed to the Trea-| of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 


sury Bench to meet the opposition in the 


spirit in which the Opposition were dis- | 


posed to meet them. If they were to do 
so, they might obtain a solution which 
would be satisfactory to moderate men. 


He would appeal to the First Lord of! 


the Treasury himself, who, up to recent 
times, had very strong opinions on this 
subject, to give his views to the Com- 
mittee. 
very strong opinions were held, not only 
in that House but out of it, and the 
clergy felt much more interested in it 
than even in the important subject now 
under debate in ‘‘ another place.” He 
remembered reading a speech of the 
Prime Minister, in which he said that so 
long as the people of this country wished 
that an Established Church should re- 
main in this country so long should the 
connection between religion, the Church, 
and the Universities remain. He hoped 
we had not arrived at the conclusion that 
the Established Church of this country 
was not to remain. 

Mr. WALTER said, it appeared to 
him that they were forestalling the dis- 
cussion upon the clause as a whole, and 
that the particular question raised by the 
hon. Member was one of comparatively 


Dr. Raikes 


This was a subject upon which | 


Fawcett) and apply any compulsory mea- 
sure to the Colleges, he would throw on 
them the onus of acting as they thought 
fit, and leave the question of religious 
instruction in the Universities to be 
settled between them and the public at 
large. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the very last course he would wish to 
take in any matter was to act on the 
principle of ve victis to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded. But he wished 
to point out what they were doing by 
‘this Bill and what the hon. Gentleman 
proposed to qualify. The Bill, as had 

been said two or three times over, was 
| divided into two parts, dealing with two 
separate subjects, and on two different 
principles. Right or wrong, those who 
were advocating this Bill thought the 
Universities national institutions, in the 
sense that Parliament could dictate to 


them the policy they should pursue. 
With regard to the Colleges, mght or 
wrong, they had treated them as quast- 
private institutions, as institutions which 
were to be consulted in all the changes 


that might be made. They removed all 
Parliamentary restrictions upon their 
freedom of action, and left them bound by 
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their own statutes. Whatever their 
statutes, they would remain unaltered ; 
whatever their feelings, they would re- 
main unaltered ; all that was proposed 
was to remove from their freedom of ac- 
tion those restrictions which Parliament 
itself had imposed. But this measure 
would be useless, and would not have 
twelve months’ life, if they drew such 
distinctions as the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired. He left the Colleges free, but did 
not force them in their action. 

Mr. BENTINCK, seeing the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister in 
his place, wished to repeat the remarks 
he had already made, to the effect that 
it was important the right hon. Gentle- 
man should state his views upon this 
measure, with reference to which his 
opinions had undergone so recent and 
so important achange. Until last year 
the night hon. Gentleman had always 
yoted against this Bill, and therefore, 
looking at the policy he had pursued 
with reference to the Irish Church, the 
Committee had a right to expect that 
the right hon. Gentleman would state 
what policy the Government intended to 
pursue with respect to religious insti- 
tutions generally. It must not be for- 
gotten that the right hon. Gentleman 
was now associated with those who were 
the declared enemies of all religious Es- 
tablishments. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would not put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing 
on his Amendment, but would with- 
draw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


Mr. MOWBRAY said, he wished to 
make a few observations before the 
Committee proceeded to a division upon 
the clause. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (the Solicitor General) was mis- 
taken if he supposed that the Bill met 
the wishes or would satisfy the demands 
of Dissenters. At a breakfast of the 
Friends of Religious Liberty, held on 
the 16th of March last, one of the 
—— Sir George Young, said that 

e University Tests Bill was not so va- 
luable a measure as some supposed, and 
would only do away with the restrictions 
imposed by Act of Parliament, and not 
with those imposed by the Colleges, and 
another speaker followed in the same 
strain, and denied that it ought to be 
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regarded as acompromise. Where, then, 
was the worth of the concession if these 
were the views of those for whose sake 
the measure was intended? The Solici- 
tor General had said that the Colleges 
were not national institutions like the 
Universities, and that, therefore, there 
was no intention to interfere with them. 
But, if this Bill were passed he saw no- 
thing to prevent an attack being made 
upon the Colleges next year. He should 
divide against the clause. 

Stir ROUNDELL PALMER said, it 
would be time enough to oppose unde- 
sirable changes when they were pro- 
— and that the present clause should 

e regarded on its own merits, and not 
as a possible step to future changes. If 
it were the sound view to allow the Col- 
leges to have as much freedom as to the 
admission of persons not belonging to 
the Church of England to their offices 
and emoluments as would be consistent, 
if Parliament did not interfere to the 
contrary, with their own constitutions 
and laws—and that was his view of the 
matter—it was also a sound view that 
they should be freed from all the Parlia- 
mentary restraints now imposed upon 
them. Those who really wished to main- 
tain religious teaching in the Universities 
would be resting their case upon a false 
issue if they were to say—‘‘We must 
either retain the old Parliamentary re- 
strictions or we must give up everything.” 
For his part, he did not intend to aban- 
don religious teaching, and he believed 
that there were many on his side of the 
House who entertained the same view. 
He did not believe that there was a ma- 
jority on the side of the House on which 

e sat who were desirous of merely secu- 
larizing the education of the University. 
Whether that were the case or not, the 
difficulties in the way of legislating for 
such an object would be infinitely greater 
than those which were in the way of 
those who desired to see the Colleges 
free from Parliamentary restraints. On 
the whole he could not join in a vote 
against this clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY regretted 
that those who opposed this clause would 
not have the support of the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), who had at heart the 
preservation of the religious character 
of the Universities. They were now 
dealing with a state of things which he 
could not bring himself to look upon in 
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the same light as the hon. and learned 
Member. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that they were about to remove 
merely the Parliamentary restrictions 
upon the Colleges. Why, that was al- 
most an idle remark. Already they had 
within the House many who were anxious 
to carry the measure still further than 
it went at present, while it was quite 
clear that outside the House a great 
many persons were by no means satis- 
fied with it. What would be the result 
if one College were to open its doors 
to all, while another retained its restric- 
tions? He was unwilling to take away 
the existing Parliamentary restrictions 
so as to permit a temporary majority to 
effect achange in the constitution of the 
Colleges which would never be reversed. 
It would be as impossible to restore the 
restrictions when once abolished as it 
would be to render the London Univer- 
sity a denominational institution. But 
this was the principle upon which he 
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to secularization, whatever might be their 
wishes in the matter. It was not the 
intention of Bills of this kind that things 
should remain as they are. That might 
be the intention of the Mover, who be- 
gan by introducing such a mild measure, 
and who, a few years ago, opposed this 
very proposal. Until, however, they 
relaxed restrictions and securities in 
the Universities and Colleges, that sys- 
tem of religious instruction ought still 
to be preserved, which he believed best 
' for the interests of the Universities them- 
selves and the nation at large. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, a few min- 
utes ago the hon. Member (Mr. Bentinck) 
made an appeal to him, which he thought 
it best not to answer, because the tone 
and language of that appeal were hardly 
such as ought to be used on a subject 
of this kind, or, indeed, on any subject 
atall. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had also referred to 
declarations of his made some time ago, 


| 





(Mr. G. Hardy) was acting himself; and) and had challenged him to declare whe- 
it was also the principle laid down by} ther he abided by them or not. The 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of | right hon. Gentleman was perfectly en- 
the Government, and which he had never | titled to ask him whether he had de- 
withdrawn or qualified. Last year, the} parted from the principle of religious 
right hon. Gentleman voted in a different | education in the Universities and Col- 


sense from what he had ever done be- 
fore, without any explanation or without 
retracting any of the expressions he had 
uttered on the subject on former occa- 
sions. In 1866, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said it seemed to him an act of 
equity, justice, and policy to demand 
that nothing should be done which would 
not secure the maintenance of a religious 
system of education in the Universities. 
In 1867, he said he would not question 
that security should be taken to preserve 
the present system of religious education | 
in the Universities and Colleges. What 
did the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Richmond propose? He 
roposed to do away with the old tests 
or the purpose of substituting a new 
one. If they had a divided Governing 
Body, they would have in it men of no 
religion at all—men who were anxious 
to escape from the trammels which they | 
had imposed upon themselves, but which 
they were anxious to shake off, because 
they now believed them to be the fetters 


leges of this country which he had 
formerly maintained. His opinion on 
the subject was exactly the same as it 
had ever been. He heartily and cor- 
dially desired that both in the Univer- 
sities and Colleges the education given 
should continue to be religious. He 
desired that the Bill should give, as 
he believed it would give every facility 
for the foundation, within the Univer- 
sities, of Colleges in the constitution of 
which the greatest possible freedom 
should exist. He did not desire to in- 
terfere with those who, from benevolent 
motives, founded establishments for se- 
culiar education ; but, on the other hand, 
they ought to give ample liberty to those 
who founded Colleges for the mainte- 
nance of their own particular religion, 
with whatever restrictions they thought 


| proper, and they ought to respect those 


restrictions as the offspring of conscien- 
tious convictions. As regarded the ge- 
neral principle, he trusted he had now 
plainly and unequivocally answered the 





of superstition. 


It was idle to suppose | appeal made to him. With respect to 


that they could continue the religious | the Bill itself, he had stated, in the first 


teaching in the Colleges if the con- 
scientious convictions of each individual 


were to be regarded, and they must come 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


instance, that he would accede to no 
such Bill without just and adequate se- 
curities for religious education in the 
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Universities and Colleges. In the next 
he had always insisted — herein 
strongly differing from his hon. and 
learned Friend (the Solicitor General)— 
that it was idle and impossible to deal 
with the Universities by Act of Parlia- 
ment without also legislating for the 
Colleges, because he was not prepared 
to say, either on legal or historical 
unds, that any line could be drawn 
een them so broad as to make it 
desirable for them to take their stand 
nm it, while, in other respects, he saw 
pial that any concession given to the 
niversities, if it were not worthless, 
would, at all events, be totally insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory so long as they 
continued to say to young men what 
they now said in the University of Cam- 
i ‘‘You may go to the Univer- 
sity, and obtain the advantages of its 
teaching and its highest honours; but, 
having so done, you shall not be admit- 
ted to those College emoluments and 
ers which are the regular crown and 
itimate consummation of a University 
eareer.”” His hon. and learned Friend 
had completely met his views on this 
subject in the Bill before the House, 
and with respect to the securities for re- 
ligious education, he had not only in- 
serted language which went to establish 
the present legal status of the instruc- 
tors, but also expressed his willingness 
to admit the further declaration on the 
subject which had been proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Roundell 
Palmer). He spoke of the declaration 
with which the Solicitor General agreed, 
because in —— to the new test pro- 
by his hon. and learned Friend 

Sir Roundell Palmer), although he did 
not see the same objections to it which 
others felt, yet he did not see such a 
value attaching to it as to make it desi- 
rable for Parliament to attempt the for- 
mation of a new test at all. No doubt 
his own views had been modified from 
time to time on this subject, and if the 
hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Bentinck) thought fit to taunt him for 
having altered them since he ceased to 
be a Member for the University of 
Oxford, he was perfectly welcome to do 
so as often as he pleased. [ ‘‘ Divide !’’] 
Well, he was answering the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The very last charge the hon. 
Gentleman would succeed in fastening 
upon him would be, that his career as 
mber for the University of Oxford 
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had been distinguished by any undue 
subserviency to the opinions or preju- 
dices of his then constituents. He would 
simply say that if it could be proved 
that this House had maintained one firm 
standing ground on this subject, all 
those who had done so might reproach 
those who, acting at one time in a con- 
trary sense, felt bound to take all the 
circumstances in view in the proposition 
they recommended. It was, however, 
most remarkable that on that very day, 
and on that very occasion, they had 
heard one of the Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford say that, so far as the 
Universities were concerned, he thought 
it more or less open for consideration 
whether the Bill should be resisted if it 
were confined within those limits. They 
had also heard both the Members for the 
University of Cambridge, for the first 
time, plainly and explicitly express a 
desire to make, so far as the Universi- 
ties were concerned, the whole conces- 
sion proposed by the Bill. When con- 
cessions of this kind were made, it had 
always appeared to him that when Par- 
liament did interfere its interference 
should be sufficient and effectual. It 
was always, however, his opinion that 
it was impossible to legislate for the 
Universities and to refuse to legislate 
for the Colleges. When the time had 
come for legislation of this kind it 
would, he thought, be far better to place 
it upon a basis sufficiently broad to 
make it effectual for its purpose. And 
that was the reason why he gave his 
cordial support to the measure of his 
hon. and learned Friend. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 216; 
Noes 95: Majority 121. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


PRISONERS (POLITICAL OFFENCES). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. G. H. MOORE rose to propose 
for the adoption of the House two Reso- 
lutions pos. me the suggestions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) made upon 
a previous Motion of his; and, irre- 
spective of any opinions he might think 
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it necessary to urge, he thought the 
statements then made by that right hon. 
Gentleman were sufficient to insure the 
acceptance of those Resolutions. But 
he was bound to say that he was im- 
pressed with a solid conviction that the 
adoption of the second of those Resolu- 
tions involved the peace and good-will of 
very large bodies of the people of this 
country and Ireland. It had been for 
centuries a subject of great anxiety to 
the statesmen and Government of this 
country that among the constituent 
elements of its power there was one 
that had not been fused into unity with 
it, and that among the great insular 
races that had carried the Empire, the 
language, and the name of England to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, there 
was one people that loved her not, and 
whose daily prayer to God was that He 
would vouchsafe to them one day the 
opportunity of causing the disruption of 
her power. The alienation and hostility 
of the Irish to the British people was a 
matter of history. Of what was past 


and irreparable it would be painful and 
superfluous to speak; but it was the 
duty of the Government to consider the 
present condition of affairs, and the 


causes that had led to it. Something 
more than twenty years ago, and before 
the fires of popular discontent in Ireland 
had begun to shake the surface of Irish 
society, and when it was the fashion for 
Irish popular representatives to declare 
that the Catholic people of Ireland were 
as loyal as any part of the population of 
Great Britain, he made this statement to 
the House— 


*T tell you, on the contrary, that the Catholic 
people of Ireland are not loyal ; they are eminently 
disloyal, and there are not fifty miles of Irish 
coast before which, if an English and American 
vessel were coming into hostilty, eight men out 
of every ten would not wish the American 
success.” 


He had seen nothing since to induce him 
to recall that statement. With the same 
confidence in which he spoke of the facts 
he now spoke of the causes, when he 
said that the alienation of the Irish 
people was due, not so much to the 
wicked system of misgovernment which 
had existed among them for so many 
centuries, as to the cruel ignominy with 
which resistance to misgovernment had 
been treated. It was not so much the 
misery of the Penal Laws as the whips 
and triangles of ’98 that had alienated 


Mr. G. H. Moore 
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the people; and it was with pain that 
he now saw the Government prepari 

fresh causes of future hatred. Disaffee. 
tion had ripened into disloyalty; and 
because the visionary insurrection of 
misguided men, despairing of justice, 
had been punished by a persistent sys- 
tem of organized cruelty and insult, 
popular resentment had become as deep 
as it would soon be vociferous and vin- 
dictive, not only among the helpless 
people of Ireland, but among that nation 
on the other side of the Atlantic whose 
hostility was an element of danger to 
this country. He had no intention to 
indulge in the language of menace; 
nothing could be less effective; but 
he wished the House and Government 
should take this matter into considera- 
tion, and take action upon it before any- 
thing should have occurred to deprive 
that consideration and action of its full 
weight and credit. He hoped the Legis- 
lature and the Executive would take 
counsel in time, because it was too much 
the habit of the Government in Ireland 
to despise supplication as weakness. 
Resistance to English law admitted of 
no defence or extenuation. In Ireland, 
as in India, the assertion of self-govern- 
ment wasacrime. About thirty years 
ago Canada rose in insurrection ; insult 
and contumely were poured on the heads 
of the insurgents, and their grievances 
were treated with scorn. The insur- 
gents and their American sympathizers 
were hanged by the score. We re- 
dressed the grievances of the Canadians, 
we granted them a free Government, ac- 
cording to their own desire, and the arch- 
rebel upon whose head we set a price, 
and for the suppression of whose opinions 
we had shed blood without stint upon the 
field and the scaffold, Papineau himself, 
was appointed First Minister of the Crown. 
Nothing could be more ignominious than 
such a policy, but nothing could be 
more successful. In 1848, when some- 
thing like the Fenian insurrection oc- 
curred, one of the insurgents was tried 
on a charge which, if he had been found 
guilty, would have rendered him amen- 
able to all the punishment now inflicted 
on the Fenians. He was never con- 
victed; there was what was called a 
miscarriage of justice; he went abroad, 
and became a Minister of the Crown. 
Another insurgent at that time narrowly 
escaped with his life to America, and 
there publicly announced with his own 
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hand that he had been a traitor, and 
his words spoken and written in America 
had been quoted in that House as a 
reason for continuing the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. That 
man went to Canada and there became 
a Minister of the Crown against which 
he had rebelled, and not only that, but 
he became, under the free constitution 
of Canada, the most vehement opponent 
of the rebellious spirits with whom he 
had been formerly leagued. Again, a 
man who had reminded a portion of his 
countrymen that the days would soon 
be short and the nights long, and used 
language which at first sight would have 
been supposed to instigate to assassina- 
tion, had become a Judge, and had 
sentenced O’Donovan Rossa to penal 
servitude for life for the use of language 
rather milder than his own. Some 
twenty-five years ago the Leader of the 
Conservative party described the Go- 
yernment of Ireland as a system of 
policy the obvious remedy of which 
was revolution, and the First Minister 
of the Crown had lately acknowledged 
that the abortive attempt at revolution 
in Ireland had brought about that 
change of policy which he was now at- 
tempting to carry out— 
“ Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
eurrunt ;” 


and therefore it was not extraordinary 
that a number of Irishmen who had 
gone to another country should adopt 
the policy which the Leader of the Con- 
servative party had nearly thirty years 
ago stated to be the only true remedy for 
the ills of Ireland. One who might be 
truly called a wise man had said— 

“The matter of sedition is of two kinds, much 
poverty and much discontent ; and the surest way 
to prevent sedition is to take away the matter, 
for if fuel be prepared it is hard to tell whence 
the spark shall come that shall set it on fire. The 
first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means the material cause of sedition, which is 
want and poverty.” 


Now, none but simpletons would deny 
that such causes existed in Ireland, and 
that they might be removed if the pro- 
per remedies were applied. The Irish 
people did not sympathize with the 
views and ends of the Fenians, but they 
did with their feelings and opinions. 
They did not wish the Fenians to suc- 
ceed ; because, though they greatly dis- 
liked the existing form of government, 
they must feel some confidence in that 
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which was to re-place it. But they had 
not sufficient confidence in “the Irish 
Republic,” virtually established to ac- 
cept that alternative. It was the fact 
that no class of men in Ireland were 
satisfied with the Government. The 
—_ of Ireland for years had been 
misled, deluded, deceived, betrayed, and 
disappointed by successive Governments. 
Their sympathizing countrymen in Ame- 
rica had suemnient them money, arms, 
and leaders, but they were to look at 
home for their bone and sinew, and to 
the English Army for their trained sol- 
diers. The whole scheme was an ab- 
surdity from beginning to end, and 
could only be likened to the act of Don 
Quixote in charging the windmill. One 
of the first preparations for this con- 
spiracy was the setting on foot of a pub- 
lic journal whose special function it ap- 
peared to be to announce to the Govern- 
ment the progress of the insurrection. 
The matter thus being thrust before the 
Government, it would have been un- 
pardonable in them if they had omitted 
to take steps for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and accordingly they em- 
ployed a number of emissaries to obtain 
information with regard to it. The Go- 
vernment had excused their conduct 


upon this point by asserting that they 
had taken the step for the safety of the 


State. But the Government had not 
only to look to the safety of the State, 
but also to the safety of the people. The 
Irish Government had always acted as 
though they were a garrison in an 
enemy’s country. They did not seem 
to recollect that they owed a duty to the 
misguided men whom their own emis- 
saries were leading on from disaffection 
to sedition. He admitted that it might 
be necessary in certain cases for the Go- 
vernment to employ detectives; but 
those so employed should be under pro- 
perly organized control, and should not 
be permitted to act in an irresponsible 
manner. But for the assistance of the 
Government emissaries the insurrection 
would have proved abortive. Those 
who were engaged in the insurrection 
had made themselves remarkable by 
abstaining altogether from plunder and 
outrage. The forbearance exercised by 
these people had been honourably ac- 
knowledged by the correspondents of the 
London Press. For instance, the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times, writing on the 
16th of March, in referring to the attack 
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upon the police barrack at Delgany, when !contumelious concomitants. They had 
five policemen were captured, but were heard of the abominable outrage com- 
afterwards released, wrote—‘‘ It must be | mitted by O’Donovan Rossa upon the 
recollected to their credit that they have | Governor of the prison. But who could 
been merciful where mercy was hardly to | tell the contumacious treatment which 
be expected from them.” The same senti- ‘had goaded him to commit it? The 
ment had been expressed in other Lon- | right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
den newspapers. These circumstances, | tary had denied the other evening that 
which were so freely acknowledged at the |O’Donovan had been subjected to the 
time of the outbreak, ought to be recol- | cruel punishment which had been al- 
lected in the hour of their humiliation |leged; but he had received the other 
and misfortune. Certain arrests having day a letter from a London solicitor en- 
been made, the Law Officers of the | closing a statement made by Joseph Cave 
Crown told the jury at the trial that it | of 16, Cross Street, Palace Road, Hack- 
would be proved that the writings of | ney, who had been an assistant warder 
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these men partook largely of the cha- 
racter of Socialism in its most perni- 
cious form, and that the operations of 
that revolution were to be commenced 
by an indiscriminate massacre of all 
those above the lower classes, and in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Such an opinion was well calculated to 
prejudice public opinion against the 
prisoners , but it was not confirmed by 
any evidence whatever, not even the 
testimony of spies, and it was now ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been utterly 
unfounded. The learned Gentleman 
who made this statement has since ex- 
culpated himself by stating that it was 
made entirely upon the instructions he 
received, and that he fully expected 
them to be proved. The allegation, 
however, was neither withdrawn nor 
modified up to the end of the trial, and 
the jury found them guilty, although 
no evidence in support of this conspiracy 
was forthcoming. The hon. Member— 
having read at length extracts from the 
Lancet illustrative of the results of the 
separate system upon the mental condi- 
tion of prisoners; and from the Report 
of Dr. Macdonald, medical visiting offi- 
cer of the Mountjoy Prison, remon- 
strating against the system of inflicting 
insufficiency of clothing as a punish- 
ment for refractory behaviour; and as 
to the consequences of the cellular sys- 
tem on the mental and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners—proceeded to say that 
those who had listened to this statement 
would come to the conclusion that 
a state of penal discipline which had 
caused, or at all events resulted in, 
seven deaths within so short a period, 
and in one prison alone had driven four 
untried prisoners into lunacy, and four 
more into suicide, had been excessive in 


‘at Chatham. Cave stated that for about 

six weeks in the months of June and 
| July, 1868, the prisoner Rossa was hand- 
cuffed with his hands behind him from 
| 10 minutes past 5 a.m., until 7 30 p.m., 
‘and with his hands before him while 
taking his meals, and during all that 
| time O’ Donovan was confined in a soli- 
tary cell, and for three weeks was on 
| bread and water, with alternate penal 
diet besides; that when the handcuffs 
were being put on him at first he offered 
great resistance, but that resistance con- 
tinued only five or six days, when from 
|the effects of the bread and water he 
| was compelled to submit, and he was 
| afterwards quiet. Such was the account 
'he had received. He did not know the 
facts himself, but he had given the name 
/of his informant. Now, he had not 
|justified the Fenian conspiracy, or the 
‘insurrection to which it had given rise, 
|nor did he attempt to justify it; but he 
| was quite sure that there was not one 
| who had lost his life or his liberty in 
that insurrection who would have saved 
| his life or purchased his liberty by the 
admission that he was morally guilty or 
‘ashamed of the cause in which he suf- 
|ferred. Nor would he make such an 
}admission in their name nor his own. 
'In conclusion he begged to move the 
| Resolution of which he had given no- 
| tice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is the duty of the Government to 
institute a public inquiry into the penal discipline 
of our Prisons, for the purpose of a better classifi- 
cation of prisoners generally ; distinguishing the 
| tried from the untried, and those who may be 
| charged with offences from those who, under ex- 
| eeptional circumstances, may be temporarily de- 
| tained without any specific charge having been 
preferred against them.”—(Mr. George Moore.) 





severity and unnecessarily aggravated by | 
Mr. G. H. Moore 
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Mr. BRUCE said, that those who 
were in that House some fifteen years 
would recognize in the speech which 
they had just heard the eloquence of his 
hon. Friend, and also the continuance of 
those feelings which he was happy to 
say had almost entirely died out in the 
existing generation of Irishmen. The 
Members of Parliament whom they now 
had the pleasure of seeing among them 
representing Trish interests were not less 
patriotic than those who went before 
them; but he would venture to draw a 
distinction and say that their main 
efforts were directed to heal the wounds 
of the past. His hon. Friend, as it ap- 
ed to him, had unnecessarily devoted 

no small part of his speech to recalling 
those bitter memories and continuing to 
the best of his power the existence of 
those feelings which all in that House 
wished to see buried. He could not 
uarrel with the latter part of his hon. 
triend’s speech. He was not there to 
defend cruel treatment either to con- 
victed or unconvicted prisoners; and if 
what the hon. Gentleman had stated was 
true, his voice would be joined with his 
hon. Friend’s terms of strong indigna- 
tion in condemning such treatment. He 
knew nothing about it. An unconvicted 


— in this country, a prisoner be- 


ore trial, was treated, as was well 
known, in a very different manner from 
what was described by the hon. Gentle- 
man. Without giving any opinion as 
to the truth of the statements which had 
been read by the hon. Member, he might 
say that it was impossible that such oc- 
eurrences could have arisen in this coun- 
try. The hon. Member had given no no- 
tice of the special charges he was about to 
make with reference to the treatment of 
the Irish prisoners, which, in all fairness, 
he ought to have done. His hon. Friends 
sitting near him were as ignorant of the 
occurrence of the alleged cruelties al- 
luded to by the hon. Member as he was 
himself. He could not say how far these 
allegations were true; but if he judged 
them by the statements of Irish prison- 
ers in this country he should not have 
much faith in them. Had the hon. 
Member, instead of dealing with special 
cases, opened the question as to the pro- 
per treatment of political prisoners ge- 
nerally, he should have felt pleasure in 
dealing with the subject, but, owing tothe 
course adopted by the hon. Member, he 
was precluded from doing so on the pre- 
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sent occasion. It was no pleasure to 
him to contradict the statements of the 
prisoners as to the effects of imprison- 
ment upon their health, because un- 
doubtedly the many humiliations they 
had to endure would necessarily have a 
greater effect upon their minds than upon 
the mindsof those habituated tocrime. He 
might, however, remind the House that, 
fortunately for England, we had been so 
far blessed that it had been unnecessary 
for us to make those special provisions 
for political prisoners that were required 
in other countries. In this country it 
was only in the case of the most reckless 
resistance to authority that the aid of the 
law was called in. If the law were ad- 
ministered in all its strictness there 
would be no difficulty in bringing under 
justice numbers of men who spoke 
against the Constitution under which 
we lived, and who urged their fellow- 
countrymen to acts of violence; but it 
was only in such cases as those which 
had occurred during the Fenian insur- 
rection that the law was put in force. 
With regard to those who had been con- 
victed and who were now undergoin 

imprisonment, the sentence which had 
been imposed upon them was that gene- 
rally imposed upon felons, England hav- 
ing but one punishment for both classes 
of offenders. He admitted that such a 
punishment must fall with great severity 
upon political prisoners ; but in the great 
majority of instances it was their resist- 
ance to the prison authorities that caused 
their most aggravated sufferings. There- 
fore, it was to themselves, and not to the 
law, that their principal sufferings were 
due. He would take the case of Burke 
as an example. Burke was the man 
who attempted to escape from Clerken- 
well Prison at the risk of the lives of 
from fifty to eighty of his fellow-prison- 
ers, who had in no way offended him. 
It would be recollected that at a given 
signal Burke was to have sheltered him- 
self behind a buttress in the prison yard 
while the gunpowder was ignited that 
was to blow down the prison wall, to the 
imminent danger to the lives of the 
eighty prisoners who were exercising in 
it. Such aman as that could scarcely 
be regarded as a mere political prisoner ; 
and yet having determined to endure 
his imprisonment like a man, he had 
conducted himself in such a manner that 
he had never suffered a single extra 
punishment. With regard to the case 
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of Lynch, who the hon. Member had 
stated had died of consumption in Mill- 
bank Prison in consequence of being de- 
prived of his flannels, inquiries had been 
made into the circumstances by three 
competent authorities at the instance of 
the late Government. Of those three 
gentlemen, one was Mr. Knox, the well- 
known magistrate, who was irremov- 
able by the Crown, and another was 
Mr. Pollock, the eminent surgeon, upon 
whom it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to exercise any undue influence. 
In their Report those gentlemen say— 
“It is stated in the extract from the Irishman 
newspaper furnished to us that Lynch caught cold 
at Pentonville, and died from the loss of his 
flannels. Lynch was received at Pentonville on 
the 16th of January, 1866. By a reference to the 
daily record of the temperature of the prison, it 
is seen that on that day the maximum was 65 deg., 
day ; the minimum, 57 deg., night; and at no 
subsequent date of that winter was the minimum 
temperature of the cells at night, when the pri- 
soners were in bed, lower than 53 deg.—a tem- 
perature so very satisfactory and sufficient, that 
with the clothing each convict was supplied there 
ean be no truth that Lynch’s subsequent illness 
was dependent on cold caught from his treatment 
at Pentonville. Lynch made no complaint to the 
medical officer of feeling the cold or of the want 
of flannels. When a prisoner is received at Pen- 
tonville he is stripped to be examined, and, as 
already described, each convict was supplied with 
new clothing of the usual character. ‘The supply 
of extra flannels was at the discretion and by the 
order of the medical officer. In this instance it 
was on his own judgment, and not at the request 
of the prisoner, that the latter was supplied with 
flannels. But, irrespective of this point, Dr. 
Bradley’s notes confirm the evidence given by 
Lynch himself, that he was the subject of cough 
on admission, and it is also evident by Lynch’s 
statement to Dr. Campbell at Woking, that long 
previous to his conviction he had had cough and 
spitting of blood. Such a history of a case satisfies 
us that disease of the lungs existed previous to 
his conviction, and that Lynch died from the 
effects of that disease, commonly known as con- 
sumption, and that the treatment he received in 
prison had no share in its production.” 
As to the general appearance of the 
Fenian prisoners, the two gentlemen he 
had named reported that they were ro- 
bust, strong, healthy-looking men, and 
that there was no case of illness exist- 
ing among them. It had been said that 
they had been subjected to solitary con- 
finement, but the fact was that, being 
political prisoners, they were subjected 
to less than the ordinary amount of this 
preliminary discipline. The House would 
recollect the very remarkable statement 
made a short time ago in that House 
relative to the treatment of O’ Donovan 
Rossa—namely, that he was handcuffed 
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for thirty-five days with his hands be- 
hind his back, that his only food was 
gruel, and that he was compelled to eat 
this on all fours—although how he could 
do this with his hands behind his back 
he could not understand—and that his 
beard was encrusted with the gruel. It 
was said that the prisoner’s statements 
to this effect were made in the presence 
of the Deputy Governor and not contra- 
dicted by him. The Deputy Governor 
of Chatham, who had since been pro- 
moted to Portsmouth, declared that he 
heard every word of the prisoner’s state- 
ment, and that he did not say one word 
about this imprisonment or these cruel- 
ties. Twoor three days ago the hon. 
Member gave him notice that he in- 
tended to controvert the statements he 
had made on this subject. He applied 
to the hon. Gentleman for the name of 
his informant, but he declined to give 
it. [Mr. G. H. Moore: I had no per- 
mission to give the name.] He gathered 
from the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man that his informant was a warder 
who had been dismissed ; but if he had 
supplied his name he could have made 
inquiries as to the reasons for his dis- 
missal, and whether his testimony could 
safely be received. At all events, he 
had left the establishment. [Mr. G. H. 
Moore: I know nothing about it.] He 
presumed he must have left the estab- 
lishment in November, as the circum- 
stances to which he spoke occurred be- 
tween June and November, 1868. It 
certainly would have been more satis- 
factory if the hon. Gentleman had given 
him an opportunity of inquiring into the 
character of his witness. He, on the 
contrary, believed, in preference, the 
testimony of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor, who stated that after the 
horrible assault, which he had on a 
former occasion described, the hands of 
O’ Donovan Rossa were manacled behind 
his back for half-a-day. They were 
manacled in front for some days; but 
when the manacles were taken off, he 
took advantage of the temporary ab- 
sence of the warder to wrench off the 
handle of his cell and to break every 
article of furniture within his reach. It 
ought also to be recollected that the man 
had been guilty over and over again of 
daring outrages against the prison offi- 
cials. Owing, however, to the lenity 
which had been shown him he was now 
one of the best conducted of prisoners. 
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He could not see what advantage could 
accrue from agreeing to the Motion of 
the hon. Member. No such inquiry was 
necessary in England. The untried pri- 
soners were allowed to wear their or- 
dinary dress, and were maintained by 
their friends if they preferred it. As to 
the class of prisoners who were appre- 
hended under the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, they ought to be treated as 
nearly as possible like untried prisoners. 
Sufficient security ought to be taken for 
their safe detention; but it was quite 

ible that in some of the gaols in 
freland some hardships were unavoid- 
ably imposed on them. If, however, 
the allegations of the hon. Gentleman 
as to their treatment were true, no 
inquiry by that House was needed to 
ialeso the Government to interfere. A 
question arose whether any distinction 
should be made between political pri- 
soners and others. If they were a 
known class in this country it might 
be necessary to arrange their prison 
treatment so as to fit it to the precise 
character of the offences with which they 
were charged. Political offenders were, 
however, men of very different character, 
and their punishments could not be 
identical. There were, no doubt, great 
distinctions between the Fenian pri- 
soners, but there had been necessarily 
a uniformity of punishment, mitigated to 
acertain extent, but not in a manner espe- 
cially designed for political prisoners. 
With regard to the bene imposed upon 
them the House had the statement of} 
the two gentlemen deputed to inquire 
into the subject, and the accuracy of 
which he could confirm. They stated 
that the out-door work given to them 
to perform was not laborious or harass- 
ing, and that so far from being inju- 
rious to health it was the very reverse. 
The House would have to consider what 
punishment should be inflicted on such 
prisoners. Though penal servitude could 
not be prolonged beyond many years 
without danger to health and life, yet 
within certain limits it was compara- 
tively a lenient sentence. It involved 
labour, undoubtedly, but a life of labour 
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| prison rules prisoners of a naturally irri- 


| 





table nature, on whom the strict rules 
might produce mischievous or dangerous 
results. This mitigation of the prison 
rules had been extended to the Fenian 
prisoners. They had been relieved from 
certain duties, venial offences had been 
overlooked as much as possible; they 
had been separated from other prisoners, 
and every indulgence consistent with the 
proper observance of obedience to orders 
in the performance of the labour allotted 
to them had been allowed. But the 


| Offences of the Fenian prisoners were, 











was better than a life of inactivity. In 
his opinion these prisoners should not 
be subject to anything unnecessarily 
humiliating or degrading; but they 
should not be exempt from labour. The 
directors of prisons had the power of re- 
lieving, in some respects, from the strict 


after all, very serious. They showed 
themselves to be men who were ready 
to plunge their country in bloodshed. 
Though he was not an advocate for un- 
necessary or severe punishment, never- 
theless he could not assent to those 
offences being overlooked on the ground 
of the past misgovernment of Ireland. 
For the last fifty or sixty years, at all 
events, the Government of this country 
was engaged, perhaps slowly, but cer- 
tainly slowly and steadily, in the work 
of remedying the wrongs of the past. 
He, therefore, thought the moment was 
very ill chosen when those misguided 
men rose in arms against their Sove- 
reign. The law, then, had nothing to 
do but to impose on them a severe sen- 
tence. It had been observed by Edmund 
Burke that the reason why civil war in 
England was less sanguinary than in 
other countries was, because the con- 
querors always spared the humble and 
the low. It was upon that principle 
that the Government had acted in deal- 
ing with the Fenian prisoners, and had 
been happy to extend mercy to those 
who had sufficiently expiated their of- 
fence. This leniency had not been thrown 
away upon those who had been the ob- 
jects of it, with the exception only, he 
believed, of two men—Americans, if not 
by birth, at any rate by naturalization. 
Those only had been retained in confine- 
ment who, from their character, could 
not be liberated without danger. With 
respect to the future of the prisoners he 
was prepared to recommend the exten- 
sion to them of the utmost consideration 
consistent with the execution of the sen- 
tences passed on them. And he thought 
it might be possible to legislate on the 
subject with a view of giving to the 
Judge who tried political prisoners the 
power of distinguishing between crimes 
of great magnitude and those of a less 
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heinous character, and of ec other 
sentences than the uniform one of penal 
servitude. The subject should have the 
best consideration of the Government, | 
who had no vindictive feeling in this | 
matter, but only desired to see their | 
punishment such as would act as a warn- 
ing against others repeating these of- | 
fences. He hoped the time might come 
when these subjects should cease to be 
discussed in that House; when, by a 
system of just and generous treatment 
of the people of Ireland, we might re- 
vert to that proud position this country 
had once occupied, when no prison in 
the United Kingdom contained one poli- 
tical prisoner. 

Mr. O'REILLY DEASE reminded 
the Government that every one of those 
Fenian prisoners cost the nation as much 
as three able-bodied seamen, and that 
their best policy would be to encourage 
the loyal men who were at home, and 
to urge the disloyal men to leave the 
country. 

Mr. DOWNING said, he wished to 
say a few words with reference to the 
treatment of the prisoners, which he 
thought had been exaggerated. He 
had conversed with O’Donovan Rossa 


in Chatham Prison, in presence of the 


Deputy Governor of the gaol, who de- 
served all that had been said of him by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had un- 
limited license to put any questions to 
the prisoner he pleased. O’Donovan 
Rossa did not make to him the com- 
at ea put forward in the Jrishman, as to 

eing obliged to lap his food with his 
hands bound behind him. He did com- 
plain of the insufficiency and quality of 
his food, and that the reports of his com- 
plaints were not written down from his 
own words and afterwards read over to 
him, and of his letters being suppressed. 
He (Mr. Downing) asked if he was guilty 
of the single charge imputed to him. The 
reply was he had been, and cried 
because of that very offence. He looked 
in good health; there appeared to be 
no foundation for the statement that 
he was attenuated or in bad health. 
He was suffering from nothing, he said, 
but a pain in his back. It was said that 
O’Donovan Rossa was a violent-tem- 
i man, but he (Mr. Downing) knew 

im for many years before his conviction, 
and could affirm that he was not turbu- 
lent, quarrelsome, or ill-tempered. He 
had also had an interview with Burke, 
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who was deserving of kindly treat. 
ment. He, too, complained of the quan- 
tity and quality of his food. He was 
anxious to make this statement because 
it was supposed he had communicated 
to a weekly journal in London a state- 
ment relative to the treatment of the 
prisoners; but he had made no such 
statement either to a weekly or any 
other journal. Still, he thought the 
treatment of the prisoners in the differ- 


}ent gaols was exceedingly and unneces- 


sarily harsh, and Government would do 
right to adopt the first Resolution and 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry into 
the treatment of the prisoners. The 
prisoner Burke, it was said, had been 
engaged in a conspiracy which would 
have sacrificed the lives of some eighty 
persons; but, although a felon and a 
convict, he appeared to be a man of a 
high sense of honour. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] 
Many honourable men were ready to 
enter into a conspiracy, and he believed 
that conspiracy had done a vast deal of 
good for Treland. He had no sympathy 
with the objects of the Fenians. He 
had received from them opposition, 
and had always raised his voice against 
them. But he must say the wrongs 
and wants of Ireland would not per- 
haps have been listened to but for the 
course taken by these verymen. [‘ Oh, 
oh!”?] He was addressing his country- 
men through the Press. It was neces- 
sary that what was said in that House 
should be read by the people of Ireland. 
It had been admitted even by Cabinet 
Ministers that but for the Fenian agita- 
tion that House would not have listened 
as it had to the claims of Ireland. He 
admitted that the Fenian prisoners had 
done incalculable injury to the country— 
they had stopped the progress of trade 
and commerce; but yet it must be said 
for them that feeling the sufferings of 
their country, they had the courage to 
act upon their convictions. He trusted 
the Government would grant an inquiry. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE, in reply to the 
complaint of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, that he had brought 
forward a number of individual cases of 
which he had given no previous notice, 
said, he had only mentioned one case 
which did not rest on public authority 
accessible to every one. That was the 
ease of Lynch, with which the right hon. 
Gentleman was himself acquainted. With 
regard to the Resolutions, what he prin- 
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cipally wanted was a public inquiry into | What did the hon. Member say to-night ? 
these matters, and upon that he should | That the Fenians were our masters. He 
divide. | denied that the law, firmly administered 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL for | by the Government of which he was a 
IRELAND (Mr. Suxrivan) said, he had | Member, and administered with equal 
not expected from the terms of the Mo- | firmness by the Government which suc- 
tion to be called upon to address the |ceeded—he was a party man, and he 
House ; but, in consequence of what had | had watched the prosecutions conducted 
fallen from the hon. Member for Mayo | by the late Government, and he could 
Mr. G. H. Moore), he would say a few | say that the law was justly administered 
words. That hon. Gentleman had said by them—he denied that the law was 
that the prosecutions by the Law Officers unable to cope with the Fenians. And 
in Ireland had been habitually unfair. | were they to be told on the 29th of June, 
To that statement he gave the most in- | 1869, that the Fenians were our masters ? 
dignant denial. If the hon. Gentleman | Little as he expected to hear that, still 
had taken the trouble to read the evi- less did he expect that the hon. Member 
dence given at the prosecutions con- {should rake up against Mr. Justice 
ducted by his successors, he would find | Keogh an exploded story, of 1853, about 
they were as fair as those conducted by | certain words which he was said to have 
himself. The hon. Gentleman had )made use of in the West of Ireland. 
thrown out a bait to catch him, but it | That charge was made the subject of 
would not do; he would defend his suc- | investigation in the House of Lords, and 
cessors in Office as he would defend him- | the learned Judge gave it the most in- 
self. What did the hon. Member say? |dignant denial. [Mr. G. H. Moore: 
That domiciliary visits had been paid;| Never!] He repeated that Mr. Justice 
that floors had been torn up, and boxes | Keogh had given an indignant denial 
examined. But had the hon. Gentle-/| to the story. [Mr. G. H. Moore: No!] 
man realized the situation of Ireland in | Was it fair, then, after sixteen years, to 
the autumn of 1865? The Government | rake up these things? The hon. Mem- 


then, from information of undoubted 
authority, came to the conclusion that a 
wide-spread conspiracy againstthe Crown 
of this country was on foot, and that | 
being so, was it not the duty of the Law | 
Officers to try to discover it? On evi- 
dence of the clearest and most undoubted 
character, the Executive of the day pro- 
ceeded to seize the Jrish People news- 
paper, to arrest the staff and examine 
their homes, and what did they discover ? 
The most irrefragable.proof of the most | 
wide-spread and traitorous conspiracy 
ever levelled at the Government of a 
country. He, with the Attorney General, 
prosecuted the prisoners, and who alleged 
that they did not get a fair trial? Not 
one of them. On the contrary, the main 
conspirator, in the face of the public, 
said—‘‘I have got a fair trial.” There- 
fore, he would ask the hon. Gentleman 
how dared he assert in that House that 
the prosecutions were unfair? It was 
the misfortune of men in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s position to try to make capital 
out of such things; but the man who 
did that was not a true friend of Ireland, 
but pandered to the vicious passions of 
those who, when convicted of offences 
against the law, fretted and fumed be- 
cause the law was able to master them. 





ber had assailed the present Solicitor 
General for Ireland ; he had assailed the 
former Attorney General, Mr. Justice 
Lawson; he had many things to say 
against absent men, but he had not said 
a word against him who was there to 
defend himself. He would not have 
risen to say a word were it not for the 
strong language which the hon. Gentle- 
man had used to English ears. He could 
not sit still and listen to that. He be- 
lieved he had acted fairly himself, that 
his successors had acted fairly, and that 
the law had been fairly, justly, and 
mercifully administered. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the question 
was not whether the conduct of the Judge 
or the Crown Officers had been to blame ; 
but whether the treatment of the pri- 
soners had been such as, in the words of 
the Home Secretary, would be impossi- 
ble in England. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would enter upon a humane, 
generous, and merciful policy towards 
the Fenian prisoners. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
171: Majority 140. 
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Mr. G. H. MOORE rose to move the 
second Resolution, and availed himself 
of the opportunity to deny that he had 
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made any accusation against the Attor- | p 


ney General for Ireland personally. He 
had made the charge against all who 
were concerned in the matter equally. 
He indignantly repudiated the sugges- 
tion that he was attempting to make 
political or any other capital out of the 
subject. He begged to move the second 
Resolution. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, it was unlikely 
that after the first Resolution asking for 
inquiry had been negatived, the second, 
which was only a consequence, would be 
carried. The question now was what 
was the amount of punishment already 
endured by the political prisoners, and 
what was the feeling entertained in 
Ireland as to their further confinement 
or release. He rose, therefore, to ex- 
press what he knew to be the feelings of 
a large portion of the large constituency 
he had the honour of representing. Now 
there was a very strong and general 
feeling among his constituents in favour 
of the release of the remaining prisoners. 
This feeling was not confined to those 
who, though not belonging to the Fenian 
movement, felt sympathy with their mo- 
tives and objects; but it was equally 
entertained by those who had no sym- 
pathy whatever with them, and who, in 
fact, believed that the movement had 
done much injury to the country. There 
were, no doubt, a certain class in favour 
of continued punishment, but they were 
comparatively few ; while the great ma- 
jority of moderate people were in fa- 
vour of clemency, and held the opinions 
that enough had been done to vindicate 
the law ; that the prisoners still detained 
had suffered as much as they ought to 
suffer, and that their release would be 
an act of mercy and wisdom. He was 
convinced that this would be a safe 
course, for no evil has arisen from the 
clemency already extended; for although 
one or two released persons had abused 
the leniency of the Government, they 
were Americans. It was the policy now 
being pursued towards Ireland that 
would strike the deadliest blow to the 
Fenian movement; and if it were per- 
severed in there need be no further fear 
of any revolutionary attempts. He would 
repeat that it was the general feeling 
and opinion of the country that the poli- 
tical prisoners had suffered sufficiently 
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for their offence, and that no real dan- 

er would result to the public peace 
il the liberation of Foe still in 
rison. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he could endorse 
the statement of his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Maguire) as to the feeling in Cork and 
Ireland generally in this matter. He 
regretted that the division had not been 
favourable to the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. G. H. Moore), for he believed that 
a public inquiry would remove an erro- 
neous idea which obtained in Ireland 
with respect to the treatment of the 
Fenian prisoners. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That Her Majesty’s Government should in- 
quire how far political offenders should be re- 
garded as a separate class, and how far the 
severity of the punishment to which the political 
convicts in our Prisons have been already sub- 
jected may be regarded as reasonable grounds 
for a favourable consideration in their case,”— 
(Mr. George Moore,) 


—put, and negatived. 


COUNTY COURT JUDGES (SALARIES), 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT, in moving a Resolu- 
tion to the effect that it was expedient to 
increase the salaries of the County Court 
Judges by the sum of £300 per annum, 
said, that the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts had been extended and the duties 
of the Judges multiplied by a series of 
Acts which had been passed almost year 
by year since those Courts were consti- 
tuted ; but although it was true that an 
increase had been made to the salaries 
of the Judges as originally fixed, it was 
wholly disproportionate to the amount 
of extra work they were called upon to 
perform. While there had also been an 
enormous increase in the number of 
plaints coming before those Courts, there 
had been a simultaneous falling of in 
the number of writs issned from the Su- 

erior Courts, thus showing that the 

ounty Courts were in fact doing, to a 
great extent, the duty of the Superior 
Courts and the Judges of Assize. More- 
over, the Registrars of certain County 
Courts would actually receive more re- 
muneration this year than the Judges of 
those County Courts themselves. The 
total sum which would be required to 
pay the additional salary to these Judges 
which his Motion contemplated was not 
more than £15,000 a year; and he 
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maintained that the whole of that sum 
might be met in the present year from 
the saving which would result from the 
transfer to those Courts of the Bank- 
ruptcy business alone, without the neces- 
sity of extracting a single additional 
ld. from the pockets of the tax-payers 
of the country. He concluded by mov- 
ing the Resolution of which he had 
iven notice. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that no doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would say 
that it would be better to postpone a de- 
cision upon the question until the extent 
towhich the work of the County Court 
Judges increased; he submitted, how- 
ever, that it was not the amount but 
the kind of work; and he, with others, 
who agreed with the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) desired to raise 
the standard of County Court Judges. 
In 1865, when it was proposed to raise 
the salary of the County Court Judges, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and present Prime Minister by his ob- 
servations clearly showed he intended 
then that the salaries of the County 
Court Judges should be still further 
raised if they had duties in Bank- 
ruptcy cast upon them. This was now 
about to be done, and they were, there- 
fore, entitled to extra remuneration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, having regard to the Admiralty Act of 
last Session, by virtue of which an entirely new 
jurisdiction has been conferred upon certain 
County Courts, and to the Bankruptcy Bill, 
under which the district County Courts will 
take the place and perform the functions of the 
district Bankruptey Courts, and with a view to 
secure efficiency in the office of County Court 
Judge, in the opinion of this House it is expe- 
dient that the judges upon whom the new duties 
and responsibilities may be imposed should receive 
an additional remuneration of £300 a year.”— 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. AYRTON presumed the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had 
brought forward the question at the late 
hour of half-past twelve in order to re- 
lieve his mind rather than with a hope 
of obtaining ample discussion of his pro- 


posal. County Courts were started 
twenty-one years ago in the hope that 
they would be self-supporting; but 
they involved an aggregate charge of 
£587,000, and the Exchequer received 
from them £354,000, so that the deficit 
was £233,000, which was due to the dis- 
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|position of the House to listen to soli- 
| citations like that just made, and to 
| show more consideration for officials than 
| for tax-payers. He had heard no ade- 
| quate reasons for agreeing to this Mo- 
tion. Reviewing the history of the 
County Courts, he referred to the fact 
that the salaries of the Judges had been 
}once reduced, and when their salaries 
were increased from £1,200 to £1,500, 
it was understood that that augmentation 
was made on condition that they should 
place their whole time and abilities at 
the service of the State, and were to ab- 
stain wholly from private practice. A 
salary of £1,500 a year was not only 
reasonable and sufficient, but very libe- 
ral for a gentleman in the professional 
position of the County Court Judges be- 
fore accepting those appointments, and 
he believed that in the average of cases 
their previous emoluments were not 
more than half that amount. The hon. 
and learned Member for South-west 
Lancashire (Mr. Assheton Cross) wished 
to elevate the Judges. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to elevate the office. 

Mr. AYRTON said, then the present 
Judges were to receive the higher pay 
without being elevated. Probably the 
Motion was intended to apply to future 
Judges; but even then he was not aware 
of any graduated scale of ‘ elevation” 
in tone and character which could be 
measured by increased remuneration. 
He did not believe that higher pay 
would be likely to result in such eleva- 
tion. He would remind the House that 
the duties of the Judges had been 
lightened by some of their work being 
thrown on the Registrars. If the House 
were disposed to spend more money on 
the County Courts, the worst use of it 
would be to increase the salaries of the 
Judges, and a much better plan would 
be to increase the number of the Judges, 
where the judicial work rendered an in- 
crease necessary. The Returns showed 
that they did not give up to the service 
of the country all the time that the coun- 
try was entitled to expect from them, and 
in many cases they very little consulted 
the interests of the public, for they fre- 
quently lived at a great distance from 
their districts. The more this question 
was examined, the more certain it would 
appear that there was no necessity for 
saddling the country with this increase. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was glad to 
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find that this attempt to increase the 
salaries of the Judges was to be resisted. 
They had no right to complain unless 
they were overworked ; and if that were 
the case it was an argument, not for in- 
creasing the salaries of these gentlemen, 
though it might be a valid argument for 
appointing more Judges. 
rn. G. O. MORGAN said, the ques- 
tion was not of the amount of work, but 
of the quality of the work. These Courts 
were at first instituted for the recovery 
of small debts, but now every kind of 
jurisdiction was assigned to the Judges. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER called attention to the fact that 
the County Court Judges had already 
had £300 a year added to their income, 
in 1865, on account of the addition of 
Equity and Admiralty jurisdiction. The 
Admiralty cases were, of course, very 
few, and the cases in Equity, which were 
usually very trifling in their character, 
numbered only 640 last year among 
sixty Judges. They were now asked to 
increase the salaries of these gentlemen 
by another £300 a year, on account of 
duties which had not yet been imposed 


upon them, and on account of a Bill | 


which was not yet the law of the land, 
and the provisions of which threw nearly 
all the work that was necessary to carry 
them out, not upon those Judges, but 
upon the creditors themselves. The de- 
mand was a most extravagant one, and, 
indeed, of all cases of a similar character, 
he had never heard one so weak. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he knew an 
instance where the Judge of one of these 
Courts lived on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and managed to perform his 
business by sitting at the end of one 
month and the beginning of another. If 
this proposal were agreed to it would be 
plain that the country was intended for 
the benefit of the lawyers, and not the 
lawyers for the country. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
102: Majority 46. 


DUBLIN FREEMEN.—LEAVE. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Svutirvay), rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
appointing Commissioners to inquire 
into the existence of corrupt practices 


among the freemen electors of the City 
Mr. Collins 
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\of Dublin. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that if the Bill were 
passed the Commissioners named in the 
Bill would have all the powers conferred 
jon Commissioners by the Act of 1852, 
He thought that inquiry was necessary, 
because the Report of Mr. Justice Keogh 
| showed that an organized system of cor- 
|ruption existed among the freemen of 
Dublin. On the Report of the learned 
Judge the Government had moved for 
an Address for the appointment of a 
Commission ; but on technical grounds 
the House of Lords had declined to 
concur in the application for a Commis- 
sion. That the inquiry which the Bill 
proposed was necessary in the interests 
‘of purity of election was fully shown by 
the Report of the learned Judge (Mr, 
Justice Keogh) by whom the petition 
| was tried. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 


| “That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 


| Appointing Commissioners to inquire into the 
| existence of corrupt practices amongst the Free- 


|men Electors of the City of Dublin.”—(Mr, 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Coronet TAYLOR objected to a Bill 
of such importance being brought in at 
so late an hour (ten minutes after two), 
‘and moved the adjournment of the de- 

bate. 
| After short discussion, 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Colonel 
Taylor.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
100: Majority 48. 

Question again proposed. 


Viscount GALWAY moved the Ad- 
journment of the House, observing that 
it was a very strong measure for the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government to force the Bill on the 
House at twenty-five minutes to three. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Viscount Galway.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
not press the question any further, see- 
ing that several hon. Members were 
opposed to allowing the measure to be 
brought in. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT BILE. be the | ony senper of the case on the 


a _— of br pay ane Bill to eye 5 e due administration of pub- 
end the law relating to the abandonment of . 
ileays and the roe bein of Railway - oth Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I was aware of the 
panies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Suaw- | facts referred to in the Question of the 
Lerevre and Mr. Joux Briout. ; hon. Gentleman. I must say I did not 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 186.) | .oncult the Law Officers of the Crown 
upon this occasion; but I did bring the 
FENSIONS COMMUTATION BILL. matter before the Cabinet, where it re- 
Resolutions reported, and agreed to :—Bill or- | ceived due consideration, and my Col- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Dopsox, Mr. 1 € opini th t th 
CuaxceLtor of the Excuequen, and Mr, Staxs- | *C2SUeS were Of opinion tha ace was 
yELD. | nothing in the circumstances of this case 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 187.] | to distinguish it from ordinary cases of 
; fraud, where the prosecution must be 
House adjourned at a quarter | conducted by the sufferers themselves. 
betene Sheep Celee. | wa, only precedent that I know of was 
that of the British Bank, the prosecution 
of which was undertaken at the cost of 
the Government, and that was regarded 
not so much as a precedent to be followed 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, |as an example to be avoided. From 
time to time similar applications have 
Wednesday, 30th June, 1869. been made to the Government, and all 
have received the same reply. During 
MINUTES.]—Pontic Buts—Second Reading— | the last term an application was made 
Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) [19]; Party Pro- to Government to furnish the costs and 
cessions (Ireland) (6), debate further adjourned. undertake the prosecution of the Direc- 
Committee—Report—County Courts (Admiralty Bank. That li 
Jurisdiction) Act (1868) Amendment * [121]. tors of the Leeds Bank. hat apphca- 
Considered as amended—Debts of Deceased Per- | tion was also refused. Still less can the 
suns * (165). Government undertake to furnish a con- 
Third Reading—Joint Stock Companies Arrange- | tribution towards the prosecution the 





— [140]; Special Bails* [162], and/ .onduct of which does not rest in their 
— own hands. I am aware it is said that 


REGINA v. OVEREND, GURNEY, & Co. | there is an inconsistency on the part of 


the Government in this matter, and that 
nia eae they acted very differently in the case of 

Mr. EYKYN said, he would beg to| Madame Rachel. But that case was en- 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home| tirely different. The question at stake 
Department, Whether, in refusing to un- in the case of Madame Rachel was 
dertake the further prosecution in the | whether the Judge of the Sheriff’s Court, 
case of ‘Regina v. the Directors of| when sitting in a criminal court, had 
Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited),” | properly exercised his jurisdiction, and 
and also refusing to furnish a sum not/on the decision in that case rested the 
exceeding £5,000 towards the cost of that | legality of many previous decisions, so 
prosecution, he was aware that the Di- | that the matter was one of great public in- 
rectors had been committed by the Lord | terest. My hon. Friend asks me whether 
Mayor of London to take their trial upon | the law incapacitates the prosecutor from 
a charge of conspiring to defraud the| appearing in pomneng The prosecutor has 
public of £3,000,000 sterling, and a pri-| power in civil cases to appear; but the 
vate individual bound over in £5,000 to! Lord Chief Justice has laid it down to be 
prosecute the law with effect; that a/the rule and practice of the courts that 
grand jury of merchants had found aj prosecutors in criminal cases should not 
true Bill, and that the Lord Chief Justice be permitted to appearin person. With 
had ordered the Directors to find sure-| respect to the question as to who is re- 
ties for £10,000 each to appear; whether | sponsible for the prosecution of the case 
the Law Officers of the Crown had| on the trial, I can only answer that this 
advised such a refusal, and on what} case rests exactly on the same footing as 
grounds; and, whether the Law incapa-| other cases. Cases of this kind are ex- 
citates the prosecutor from appearing} tremely rare. But this is not the oc- 
m person ; and if so, who is responsible| casion for entering upon the question 
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whether cases of this sort should be pro- 
secuted at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. All I can say is that it is not the 
practice. The Government, after mature 
consideration of the subject, did not be- 
lieve that the circumstances of this case 
furnished sufficient reason for an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

Mr. EYKYN gave notice that on going 
into Committee of Supply on Thursday 
next he would call the attention of the 
House to the subject. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked whether there 
was any law to prevent a solicitor from 
appearing ? 

Mr. BRUCE said he believed there 
was no law; but he did not undertake to 
say what was the practice of the Courts. 
In certain cases he knew there was a rule 
that barristers alone should be heard. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 


RESOLUTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th April}, 

“That the Agricultural Returns, now made 
annually, should, after this year, be discontinued, 
and collected every fifth year in the place of an- 
nually.”—(Mr. Pell.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN: * I regret that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) should have introduced 
this Motion, or that anything should 
have taken place in this House that 
might tend to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in the annual collection of agri- 
cultural statistics. I know the difficulties 
my friend Mr. Caird, when a Member of 
this House, encountered when he took 
this question in hand—how year after 
year he was opposed by the Government 
and Members on both sides of the House 
—and how, when he was successful, he 
prevailed only by getting a division ad- 
verse to the Government. Sir, the agri- 
cultural statistics have been collected 
only for three years, and the collection 
of them may be said to be but experi- 
mental yet; and no one can deny but 
that it has been auspiciously commenced, 
and that, in so far as the experiment has 
proceeded it has been successful. I can- 
not help thinking, therefore, that under 
the circumstances it is unfair to do any- 
thing to mar that experiment. All that 
I ask is to give it a fair trial. An ob- 
jection made to the annual collection of 


Mr. Bruce 
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| these statistics, as being useless, is that 
jae corn dealers had never heard of 
them. But this is no evidence of the 
uselessness of the statistics; it is eyj- 
dence of the ignorance of those dealers, 
|I could scarcely have believed that there 
| was any corn dealer or merchant in this 
| country who had never heard of them if 
it had not been mentioned here: Do 
these dealers not read the newspapers ? 
|Another objection urged against the 
utility of the statistics by my hon. Friend 
lis that some corn dealers to whom he 
(had spoken had never made use of them. 
'But this is only evidence of the folly of 
the dealers, who refuse to avail them- 
selves of what would prove of advantage 
to them in their trade. I may set my 
experience of dealers and merchants in 
the corn trade against that of my hon. 
Friend’s, and state that every merchant 
to whom I have spoken on the subject 
has expressed himself in favour of the 
annual collection of statistics, and his 
regret that anything should have been 
done here to imperil its continuance. 
And when the agricultural statistics were 
being collected in Scotland, about twelve 
years ago, the corn, cake, and manure 
merchants all showed the greatest anxiety 
to obtain the results of the inquiry. But 
another objection has been made to the 
value of the annual collection of these 
statistics by my hon. Friend the Member 
for South-east Norfolk (Mr. Read), that 
a knowledge of the yield per acre being 
of far more importance in determining 
the produce of the land annually than a 
‘knowledge of the acreage, the annual 
| return of the acreage is of little use. 
Now, I at once admit the full importance 
of obtaining a knowledge of the yield 
per acre. But I say, by all means ob- 
‘tain that knowledge in addition, but do 
not cease to get a knowledge of the 
acreage. There is nothing to prevent 
the acreage of the crops being published 
by the end of July; but you cannot get 
an accurate estimate of the yield per 
acre till about the end of October, after 
the farmers have begun to thrash out 
their crops. Now, there is one circum- 
stance which I must mention here that 
distinguishes the ascertaining the yield 
per acre and the acreage ; at the best the 
yield per acre, even though taken in 
October, is but an estimate, while the 
acreage published in July is a certain 
quantity, and it is always of. advantage 
in making any estimate to have at least 
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one certain quantity upon which you 
may have your calculations. But my 
hon. Friend the Member for South-east 
Norfolk said that there were many im- 

rtant matters to be agreed on before 
agricultural Returns could be expected to 
be valuable. And amongst these he 
mentioned the yield per acre, the average 
uantity consumed by each individual in 
ear and cheap years, the time of the 
harvest, the consumption of grain by 
cattle in cheap years. Now, I may state 
that all these elements of the computa- 
tion have been long known, and are now 

nerally agreed on by statisticians and 
the large importers of grain. But my 
hon. Friend says that in dear years it is 
not taken into account that the poor con- 
sume more wheat than in cheap years. 
This depends upon variouscircumstances ; 
it depends upon whether the people in 
those dear years are well-enough em- 
ployed to give them wages to purchase 
an additional quantity, and it also de- 
pends upon whether cheaper substitutes 
cannot be got for the wheat, such as 
potatoes, rice, barley, or oats. Now, 


this consideration adduced by my hon. 
Friend is not new. Itwas brought pro- 
ninently before the public in two lectures 
on “Our Daily Food,” delivered by Mr. 


Caird, which my hon. Friend heard. 
And I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Caird that the high price of wheat has 
an effect in diminishing the use of it, 
though not to the extent that might be 
expected. My hon. Friends have both 
stated that the number of acres in the 
different crops is a comparatively con- 
stant quantity, or at all events varies so 
little in five years that it is easy to esti- 
mate in any one year the acreage of the 
different crops if the Returns were made 
every five years instead every year as at 

sent. My hon. Friend the Member 
lor South-east Norfolk adduced Scotland 
to prove his case. He said that the 
statistics of Scotland showed a gradual 
decline of cereals in that country. I 
shall show that the decline has not been 
gradual, and I shall supply some defi- 
Gencies in his speech about the Scotch 
statistics. And perhaps the House will 
permit me shortly to detail first the mode 
in which the agricultural statistics were 
collected in Scotland twelve years ago, 
as I was one of the enumerators who 
aided in the collection. A grant of 
money was entrusted to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society for the collec- 
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tion of these statistics. The able and 
indefatigable secretary of that society, 
the late Mr. Hall Maxwell, had the or- 
ganizing and superintendence of the 
collection of the statistics, and the satis- 
factory manner in which he executed his 
duty may be judged of from the fact 
that only one-fifth per cent of the 
schedules were not returned, or 100 out 
of 50,000 schedules were not returned. 
In the same year, that is, in 1855, an 
attempt was made to collect the statistics 
in eleven counties in England, and 7 per 
cent of the schedules were not returned. 
Scotland was divided into districts, and 
over each district was placed an enu- 
merator. Each district was divided into 
parishes presided over by members of 
committee. The schedules, when filled 
up with the number of live stock and 
the number of acres in crop, were all 
returned directly to Mr. Hall Maxwell, 
and as soon as possible published. After 
a sufficient quantity of the crop had been 
thrashed to admit of a correct estimate 
of the yield per acre being made, meet- 
ings of the committees were held, at 
which the yield per acre and weight per 
bushel were determined, and the results 
forwarded to Mr. Maxwell. Sir, I shall 
now, as I promised, supply a deficiency 
in my hon. Friend’s speech on Scotch 
statistics, which will disprove his case 
and prove mine. He has stated that it 
is easy to estimate the acreage in the 
different crops any year if the Returns 
are made once in five years. Now, let us 
take the returns in wheat as made in Scot- 
land in the years 1855, 1856, and 1857. 
In 1855 there were 191,130 acres in 
wheat, and, in 1856, there were 263,328 
acres, or there were 37 per cent more 
acres in wheat in 1856 than in 1855. 
There were no Returns in England in 
these two years to give us any idea of 
the average in wheat, but as the same 
causes existed in England as in Scotland 
for producing these results, we are war- 
ranted in supposing that there would be 
the same increase in the acreage in wheat 
in England as in Scotland in 1856. And 
as evidence of this we had a great 
diminution in the importation of wheat 
and flour in 1857, amounting to about 
5,000,000 of ecwts, even though the 
Russian ports were thrown open in 1857, 
after the war, while there was a corres- 
ponding increase in the quantity of bar- 
ley and oats in the same year—thus 
showing the probable large reduction 
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which had taken place in the acreage by 
these two cereals. Again, in 1857, there 
was about 15 per cent less in wheat in 
Scotland than in 1856, and it is likely 
that there was the same difference in 
England. Now, Sir, is it not evident 
that instead of the annual change in the 
acreage of the crops being gradual, it is 
is rather variable? And would Mr. 
M‘Culloch, or Mr. Caird, or my hon. 
Friends themselves, ever have estimated 
or guessed that there would be such a 
difference in the acreage of wheat of two 
successive years as 37 per cent and 15 
per cent? Of what use would quinquen- 
nial Returns be in such years? They 
could do nothing but mislead. But we 
need not go back twelve years to see 
how variable the annual acreage of the 
crops is. Between crops 1867 and 1868 
there was a difference in the quantity of 
wheat of about 280,000 acres, which is 
equal to more than a month’s consump- 
tion, assuming the yield per acre and the 
quality of the grain to be the same. 
hus also we find similar variations, 
though not to the same extent, in the 
acreage of crops in Ireland. If we take, 
for instance, the quinquennial period, 
between 1856 and 1861, we find that the 
average annual decrease in the acreage 
of wheat is about 6 per cent of the 
acreage in 1861, while the decrease in 
the year 1862 is fully 11 per cent, so that 
no one could have estimated correctly 
the acreage of wheat in 1862 from know- 
ing the acreage every fifth year only. 
The result will be found to be as various 
in any other quinquennial period we 
may take. And hence we cannot de- 
pend upon any annual estimate of the 
acreage made from quinquennial Returns. 
If we want accuracy we must have an- 
nual Returns. My hon. Friend said that 
it was of more importance to us to know 
the yield of corn in France than the 
yield at home. If we admitted the im- 
portance of that knowledge we would 
put ourselves into a position of obtain- 
ing accurate informations of our own 
crops so as to enable us to avail ourselves 
of the annual statistical Returns made 
by the French. They show their appre- 
ciation of the importance of these annual 
Returns by sparing no trouble or expense 
in obtaining them. Sir, did time per- 
mit, I could have detailed the mode 
adopted by the French in collecting these 
statistics. I shall only mention here 
that there are two Returns made every 
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year—Ist, one of the acreage of the 
different crops; and 2nd, one of the 
yield, weight of grain, &c. Besides 
these, there are weekly and sometimes 
daily reports of the state of the weather 
and the crops sent up to Paris from al] 
parts of the country before harvest, s0 
that the Government is always in a posi- 
tion to act upon this information in pur. 
chasing corn, if there is the prospect of 
a deficient harvest. It is instructive for 
us to know that in addition to the an. 
nual, much smaller Returns were made 
every five years, but these were, after a 
trial, discontinued, as they were found 
unnecessary and troublesome in the col- 
lection, and they are now collected every 
ten years when the Census of the people 
is taken. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the statistics are collected every 
year in this country for some time, the 
filling up of the schedules would become 
very easy, I may say almost a habit with 
the farmers. But if they are to be col- 
lected only once in five years, the trouble 
and annoyance always felt at the com- 
mencement of a new operation would be 
experienced every fifth year when the 
farmers were called on to fill up the 
schedules. My hon. Friend could not 
have adduced a better example in favour 
of the annual collection of agricultural 
statistics than France, for it is well 
known that when there is a threatened 
deficiency in the crops, France has the 
earliest information, and sends forth 
commissioners to purchase wheat in the 
corn-growing countries, and she has even 
on several occasions purchased over our 
heads cargoes which were intended for 
us, who, from want of accurate inform- 
ation about our crops, did not know 
what we may require ; and thus in a few 
weeks afterwards we have had to pay 
much higher price for the food of our 
people. This is one of the uses of an- 
nual agricultural Returns to the public 
in general. I could mention more, but 
as I have already detained the House so 
long, I shall only allude shortly to the 
use of these Returns to farmers them- 
selves. I am one of those who think 
that as a rule farmers should not be 
speculators, but there are occasions when, 
with correct agricultural Returns before 
them, they possessing the earliest and 
best information, would be quite justified 
in taking advantage of their position. 
How much money, for instance, the 


agricultural interest could have made if 
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they had disposed of their wheat some 
months ago, instead of keeping it on till 
now? There are facilities of doing this 
at present, which farmers did not possess 
some years ago. Again, what does a 
farmer do when he has asmaller acreage 
in grass or roots? He either reduces 
the number of his stock, or he purchases 
a en quantity of cakes or other food ; 
go, when the agricultural Returns show a 
reduction in the acreage of grass or roots 
over the whole country—and I have al- 
ready shown that great variations do 
occur in the annual acreage—the cattle 
food merchants and farmers provide in 
time for the expected deficiency, and 
thus prevent dearth of cattle food, or an 
jnordinate rise in the price of it, while 
the farmers lay their plans for bringing 
out their stock for sale at the most ad- 
yantageous time. Again, the expense 
of collecting these statistics, varying 
from £12,000 to £20,000 annually, is 
adduced as an objection tothem. Now, 
Sir, I shall not give my opinion on this 
objection, but I shall quote the opinion 
of Mr. Hubbard, whose absence from 
the House during debates of this class 
all must regret. Mr. Hubbard spoke as 


follows on this point in 1864 :— 


“As to whether the expense was £5,000, 
£15,000 or £50,000, the immense importance of 
these statistics could not be measured by any 
expense. In one season England had spent 
$20,000,000 in corn alone ; and, in 1847, as large 
asum as £100,000 might have been saved by 
priority of information on a single day’s transae- 
tion, when we had to compete with other nations 
in the markets of Europe and America.”—([3 
Hansard, clxxv. 1372.} 

Did I not know that my voice is power- 
less, I would raise it from this place in 
an appeal to the farmers of England to 
give all the assistance in their power to 
the Government in the collection of cor- 
rect annual agricultural Returns. But I 


know the influence of my two hon. | 


Friends with the farmers, whom they so 


worthily represent in this House, and I | 


appeal to them to use that influence with 
their agricultural constituents to accom- 
_ that object. My hon. Friend the 

ember for Leicestershire stated that 
whatever exertions we may use in the 
collection of agricultural statistics, there 
was a Mightier Power who determined 
the ultimate results of the harvest. I 
cordially endorse the sentiment quoted 
by him—“ Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.”’ And it is because I endorse that 
sentiment with all reverence that I con- 
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sider it my duty, as it is my interest, to 
use the faculties and talents with which 
I have been blessed, to use every exer- 
tion, to use the opportunities placed 
within my reach to attain an object, be- 
fore I can with confidence leave the rest 
to be disposed of by a Mightier Power. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he thought it 
would be admitted that agricultural sta- 
tistics, like all other statistics, were per- 
fectly useless unless they were accurate ; 
and, under the present system of collect- 
ing them in this country, they were so 
inaccurate as to be not only worthless, 
but delusive. He belonged to a part of 
the country which did not grow much 
corn, but which produced beef and 
mutton, and the Returns sent in during 
the last three years from that district 
were, he believed, delusive in the extreme 
for several different reasons. In the 
first place, he regretted to say that the 
farmers purposely and wilfully sent in 
wrong Returns. Having himself wanted 
to know what was the number of cattle 
in a given area with a view to organize 
a scheme of insurance, he asked the 
farmers to make a Return of how many 
cows, &c., they had, and some of them, 
although they were honest men, had 
put down the wrong number from a 
feeling which was quite foolish, because 
a landlord had a right to walk over their 
farms and could ascertain what stock 
they had for himself. Another grave 
error crept into the Returns from his 
part of the country in this way—The 
farmers were asked to state how many 
acres they had under wheat or oats, how 
much meadow land and pasturage, not 
including mountain and moor lands. 
But near his district there were large 
tracts of mountain and moor land on 
which many sheep and cattle were sent 
to graze, and those sheep and cattle 
were left out of the Return. Another 
source of error lay in the fact that al- 
though all over the country they had a 
statute acre they had also local acres 
varying from each other to a very great 
extent, in some cases the size of one being 
double that of another. How, then, was 
any reliance to be placed upon Returns 
collected by the Government under such 
conditions? Such being the evil, the 
question was how was it to be cured? 
The only way in which those statistics 
could be made really useful, either for 
Imperial or private purposes, was by 
having them collected from house to 
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house and from door to door, as they! Return they had asked the farmer to 
were collected in Scotland, and properly | furnish by placing extra fiscal burdens 
verified by the Government. e knew upon him. The third objection was the 
that in England people did not like the | expense of the Returns; but if they 
sort of espionage by which officials went | were returned with accuracy the money 
round to them and called upon them to | spent in in their collection would be 
state how many cattle, &c., they had; well laid out and need not be grudged, 
but he did not see why agricultural sta- | The fourth objection was a more serious 
tistics should not be collected and pub- | one—that they were incorrect and use- 
lished as accurately as the Returns we less. At present they were, perhaps, 
possessed of bales of cotton and other | not as accurate as they should be; but 
commodities. It was a question whether | practical and far-sighted agriculturists, 
the country was prepared to incur the | who had at first opposed the collection of 
expense of collecting really trustworthy | those statistics, now acknowledged that 
statistics of agriculture year by year. | it would be greatly to their advantage if 
He himself doubted it; and he thought | they could only know from year to year 
they were likely to get more accurate 'the breadth of land that was under dif. 
Returns if they obtained them every five | ferent crops in this country, so as to 
years instead of every year. He should, | guide them in their calculations as to its 
therefore, support the Motion of the hon. | yield, and enable them to judge for 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. themselves how much corn it would be 
Pell). | necessary to import from abroad. In 
Mr. M‘LAGAN observed that the sta- 1867, the number of acres under wheat 
tistics had been collected in Scotland by | was 3,640,000; and the number of 
schedules, as at the present time they | quarters grown was 9,380,000. In 1868, 
were collected in England. there were under wheat 3,951,000 acres, 
Coronet BARTTELOT said, he | and the quantity grown was 16,436,000 
thought that this was a most important | quarters. With such an increase as that 
uestion, and that the hon. Member for | in the latter year, it was surely of great 
litheroe (Mr. Assheton) had thrown | advantage to the nation to know that it 


much light on it. It appeared, however, | had that quantity of food in the country; 
to him that, to be of advantage not only | and any intelligent farmer could have 
to the country but to the agriculturist | made his calculations on that basis if he 
himself, those Returns must be collected | believed it to be accurate. But suppos- 
annually and not merely once in five | ing they had their Returns made out only 

ears. Four objections had been taken | once in five years, they would not know 
. the agriculturists to those statistics. | what variation occurred in the different 


The first was that if they had made cor- | crops from year to year. The Govern- 
rect Returns of the quantities of land | ment gave the farmers very little trouble 
they had under different crops, the land-| to make out the Returns, which, he 
lords would take advantage of them and | thought, ought in future to include agri- 
raise their rents. That was a most ab-| cultural horses. If the Government ° 
surd idea. It was manifest that if a| would only put themselves in communi- 
landlord wanted to raise his rent he | cation with the hon Member for South- 
would not do it in that way. The land-| east Norfolk (Mr. Read), the Chairman 
lord did not know what Return the tenant | of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
made, and, moreover, the landlord, if with a view to drawing up of a plan for 
he chose, might go and see how the land | the amendment of those Returns, so as to 
was cultivated and what the nnmber of | make them really valuable, he believed 
stock on it was. The second objection | the hon. Gentleman would afford them 
was that those Returns would place in| every information in his power. In con- 
the hands of the Government an instru- | clusion, he hoped the Motion of the hon. 
ment by which they would put increased | Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
taxation on the farmer. He did not see| Pell) would not be pressed to a division. 
exactly how the Government would be} Mr. BOWRING gave a sketch of the 
able to do that, even if they were so dis-| various experiments made in the col- 
posed; and he certainly did not believe | lection of agricultural statistics in for- 
that any Government, from whatever| mer years, and said that they had proved 
side of the House it was composed, | satisfactory; what was now necessary 
would wish to take advantage of the| was that the sending of those Returns 
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to the Government should be ren- 
dered compulsory. The objections to 
them at present entertained by the 
farmers were mainly founded on the 
fact that the Returns were not made 
compulsory ; and he did not believe that 
the ers of England generally would 
be opposed to the introduction of a Bill 
rendering their collection compulsory. 
He trusted that the Government would 
ing in a measure to that effect, similar 
to that which was before the House—but 
which was not ange with, although 
it passed the House of Lords without 
opposition—some few years ago. The 
that those statistics should be 
qllected only once every five years was 
most inadequate for the objects in 
view. The particular year in which the 
collection was made might be one of 
great abundance, or of great scarcity, 
and the result must necessarily be illu- 
sry. If that proposal were pressed to a 
division he hoped that the House would 
not accede to it. 

Mr. W. W. BEACH said, the dis- 
favour with which the collection of those 
Returns had been regarded by the agri- 
culturists had, to a great extent, disap- 

, and that class now said that 
such statistics, if accurately taken, were 
not opposed to, but rather conducive to, 
their own interest. A statement of the 
mere acreage under corn crops did not 

ive an accurate idea of the amount of 
harvest that would be realized; but 
he thought it was desirable that all the 
statistical information which the farmer 
could give should be correctly given ; 
and he cordially joined in the expression 
of a hope that the agriculturists of this 
country would not refuse to take the 
trouble necessary to render the Returns 
as useful and as reliable as possible. 
He thought their annual collection was 
absolutely essential to the utility of the 
Returns; and he therefore concurred in 
the appeal which other hon. Gentlemen 
had made for the withdrawal of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire. 

Mr. HOSKYNS said, the great value 
of those statistics to the agriculturist 
was illustrated by the fluctuation in the 
price of corn in the years 1846 and 
1867. He maintained that they ought 
to be taken annually, for the acreage 
varied from year to year by the very 
large quantity of land improved by 
drainage, the reclamation of bogs and 
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waste lands, and acreage taken in by in- 
closure. He hoped the Returns would 
be rendered with increasing accuracy 
every year. They would be of great 
value to the consumer, and he believed 
that ultimately the farmers themselves 
would generally admit the benefits of the 
system. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE said, the 
speeches just delivered had been most 
conclusive against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell). It was only five years since 
Mr. Caird succeeded in obtaining a vic- 
tory over the Government of the day and 
getting these Returns. Since then only 
three annual collections had been made ; 
and it was surprising how very accurate 
the Returns had been. In England 
alone out of 392,000 farmers but 
22,000 had given in their Returns. In 
Scotland—where the farmers were gene- 
rally acknowledged to know their own 
interest better than in other parts of the 
country—the number who had declined 
to make Returns amounted only to one- 
half per cent. In England the percent- 
age of those who declined varied greatly 
in different counties. In Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Northumberland, only 
1 per cent declined ; in Cumberland, only 
a half per cent; while, on the other 
hand, in Hertfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and some other counties, as many 
as from 30 to 37 per cent declined. He 
believed the fact to be that in these 
counties the large proprietors had taken 
a prejudice against these statistics, and 
advised the farmers not to fill up the 
Returns. In one county he was sorry 
to hear that a leading proprietor = 
notice publicly that he would not allow 
the cae of the Returns to come 
upon his property. The refusals were, 
he believed, owing to the prejudice of 
the proprietors rather than to that 
of the farmers, because it was diffi- 
cult to see how the interest of the far- 
mers in the matter could be different in 
Hertfordshire from what it was in Cum- 
berland. He thought there was no rea- 
son to believe but that in general the 
‘Returns made were accurate. Where 
the farmers refused to fill them up them- 
selves, the collectors had instructions to 
get the information required as best 
they could in other ways; and, on com- 
paring the information so obtained by 
the collectors with that contained in the 
Returns furnished by the farmers them- 
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selves, it was found that the results 
brought out were much about the same 
in both cases. There might be some 
few districts where, as stated by the hon. 
Member for Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton), 
the farmers made wrong Returns; but 
he did not believe that was so generally. 
The general accuracy of the statistics 
might be relied on, and, at all events, 
for the purposes of comparison between 
one year and another, they were of great 
value. At present the circulars were 


sent out to the farmers about the middle 
of June. They were requested to return 
them on the 25th of June, but the ag- 
gregates were not published till the 25th 
of ——— 


Now, he thought it 
might be possible to enhance the value 
of the Returns by bringing out the re- 
sult of them at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, but this could 
only be done by the co-operation of the 
farmers in filling up the Returns as 
soon as possible, or by making them 
compulsory. After the speeches de- 
livered in the course of this discussion 
he need not trouble the House with any 
arguments to show the value of these 
Returns both to the farmers and the 
consumers. If, indeed, anyone desired 
to form an estimate of their great value 
and importance, it would only be neces- 
sary for him to consult the Returns for 
last year, which showed that of land 
sown with wheat there was an excess of 
800,000 acres over the previous year. 
The hon. Member for South-east Nor- 
folk (Mr. Read) might perhaps allege 
that it was generally known among 
agriculturists that there was an excess ; 
but it was clear that the most expe- 
rienced men had not the least idea of its 
extent, because one of the highest au- 
thorities on agriculture had published a 
pamphlet, after the harvest and before 
the publication of the official Returns, 
in which he estimated the excess of land 
sown with wheat at only 100,000 acres. 
The excess of 300,000 acres of wheat 
meant an increased growth for the year 
of 1,200,000 quarters, and of the im- 
portance of ascertaining this fact as early 
as possible he could not exaggerate. It 
meant that we should be relieved from 
the necessity of importing that amount 
from abroad, and that shipping to a large 
extent would not be wanted. The com- 
mercial arrangements connected with 
the supply of this quantity of wheat 
were, he need hardly point out, of a 
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most extensive character, and therefore 
the sooner the facts bearing upon it were 
ascertained the greater the economy for 
allconcerned. Farmers also were greatly 
interested in this subject, for if ther 
were an impression on the minds of 
culators in grain that the proportion of 
corn being grown in this courtry was 
not so great as it was in reality, they 
made their arrangements in accordance 
with their belief, and ordered more corn 
from abroad than was necessary. In 
this statement he was borne out by a 
Petition which had been presented to 
that House by a number of gentlemen 
connected with Mark Lane, and conse. 
quently interested in the importation of 
wheat. They asserted that the want of 
such information in former years had 
led to great losses to the merchants, as 
well as to the agriculturists, by inducing 
large importations of foreign corn, when 
a smaller quantity was actually required 
to satisfy the wants of the country. He 
ventured to hope with the hon. Member 
for Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) that the 
small minority of the farmers of this 
country who now declined to supply 
these statistics would in future 

rate with the Government and the other 
farmers with a view to the earliest and 
most accurate ascertainment of the facts. 
To be of real utility the Returns must 
be made annually, for ch occurred 
year by year. The Return for last year 
showed an excess over the year preceding 
in the number of cattle amounting to 
322,000 head, and in that of sheep 
amounting to 1,700,000; so that it a 
peared that the loss sustained by the 
cattle plague of two years before had 
been much more than replaced. The 
same Return also showed that there had 
been 48,000 more acres of oats sown, 
and 84,000 more acres of potatoes. As 
bearing upon prices, it was of the high- 
est importance that these facts should be 
known, and he might express an opinion 
that the collection of Returns once in 
five years only would be quite worthless. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped 
the Motion would not be pressed to a 
division. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Pell) 
would withdraw his Motion. Some 
years ago, the Highland Society of 
Scotland undertook to collect agricul- 
tural statistics for that country, and 
local committees consisting of the most 
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+ farmers, were accordingly 
constituted in each district, and col- 
jected the statistics in such a way as to 
disarm all suspicion of inaccuracy. This, 
too, was done at a very trifling e , 
asa proof of which he might mention 
that be whole cost of the collection of 
the statistics for Aberdeenshire was 

£193. We knew perfectly the 
amount of all articles of large —. 
tion imported into this country, and the 

articles as to which we were in 

ess were those of our own agri- 
altural productions; but he could not 
doubt that when English farmers were 
disabused of the idea that the Returns 
were intended to serve a sinister object, 
or to be extorted by an underhand pro- 
cess, they would be as ready to furnish 
them as those of Scotland were. It was 
of + importance that Returns of 
sgrcultural seed should be made 
in this country; and, in his opinion, they 
magn to be given to the public by the 

of July in every year at the latest ; 
as for quinquennial Returns, he felt 
satisfied that they would be of no possi- 
ble use. 

Mr. READ on behalf of the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), who 
was absent from the House in conse- 

ce of a domestic affliction, said he 
Jould have great pleasure in with- 
drawing the Motion, as he felt sure that 
his hon. Friend would be content with 
having had this matter fully debated, 
and in all probability set at rest, at 
least, for some years to come. Replying 
to some of the ents adduced in 
the course of the discussion, he pointed 
out that the objections directed against 
quinquennial Returns were equally ap- 

i to the taking of the population 
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_— once every ten years; and as an 
instance of some of the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of filling up the cir- 
culars, he mentioned that his stock were 
grazing upon six different properties, 


and at present he had not finally de- 
cided what he should sow on a portion 
of his own farm. It should also be 
borne in mind that it was the yield, and 
not the number of acres sown, which 
was the really important point. He be- 
lieved the acreage of wheat would be 
much less this year than it was last 
; that the acreage of barley would 
somewhat larger than it was last year ; 
that the acreage of peas and beans would 
be more than had been ever known ; and 
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that of clover was very small indeed. 
If there were the same amount of wet 
cold weather in July and August as 
there had been in May and June we 
should, he believed, grow 100 days’ con- 
sumption less of wheat this year than 
last; and under no possible circum- 
stances could the deficiency be less than 
fifty days’ consumption. The prejudices 
entertained by some farmers as to mak- 
ing the Returns had been caused to some 
extent by the action of the Government, 
and he might remark upon what was 
considered the childish apprehension 
among farmers that they might here- 
after be called upon to pay a tax on 
horses used in agriculture ; that the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer was so 
extremely fond of uniformity that he 
had made the costermonger’s pony pay 
the same tax as the nobleman’s carriage 
horse; and, if it had not been for the 
exertions of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair, every brood mare in the 
country would certainly have been taxed. 
These statistics might be theoretically 
useful and interesting ; but so far as 
any practical benefit to the farmer him- 
self was concerned, they might put the 
whole of them in one’s eye and see none 
the worse for it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EDINBURGH ANNUITY TAX BILL. 
(Mr. M'Laren, Mr. Miller, Mr. Crum Ewing.) 
[BItL 19.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M‘LAREN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
it might be necessary, in the first place, 
to explain that its principal object was 
to reduce the number of ministers now 
in the City churches of Edinburgh, which 
at present was thirteen to ten, in order 
that by the saving of clerical power a 
small tax of 3d. in the pound, which is 
now paid by all occupiers of property 
within the ancient boundaries of the 
City of Edinburgh, may be entirely got 
rid of. In 1853, Mr. Adam Black 
brought in a Bill which had the same 
object in view as the present measure, 
though it took a different mode of attain- 
ing its object, leaving the clergy in pos- 
session of £2,000 a year, amply secured 
on docks, wharves, feu-duties, &c., in 
the town of Leith, and also of the seat 
rents. Mr. Black’s Bill was twice carried 
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in this House; but unfortunately, in 
1860, he did not proceed with it, but 
withdrew it in favour of another Bill, 
which was introduced by the Govern- 
ment of that day. Referring to this 
subject, he would adopt the explanation 
respecting the authorship of the Bill, 
given by a deputation from Edinburgh, 
which waited upon the Home Secretary 
a few days ago. Mr. David Smith, the 
Chairman of the Edinburgh Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, is reported to have said 
that— 

“As the settlement of 1860 had been effected 
by the Lord Advocate in the name and on behalf 
of the Government, the Church was entitled to 
ask the Government to adhere to that settle- 
ment, ° 


Now he did not mean to challenge the 
statement, indeed, he admitted it; but 
the statement was not that an arrange- 
ment was made with the people of Edin- 
burgh at that time, but only that ar- 
rangements were made on the part of the 
Church and on the part of the Government 
of that day. He would ask was the pre- 
sent Government to be bound by every- 
thing which had been done by preceding 
Governments? Were they not living in 
a progressive age? If, indeed, the Lord 
Advocate, as Member for Edinburgh, 
had supported and carried the Bill 
through Parliament in sympathy with 
the wishes and desires of the people of 
Edinburgh ; if he could have said that 
the inhabitants, or Town Council, or 
public bodies, supported the settlement, 
and if these things could be proved— 
which he undertook to say could not— 
he admitted at once it would have been 
a very important fact; but so far from 
the people of Edinburgh approving of the 
Bill which was passed by Lord Palmers- 
ton’s Government, they did everything 
in their power to oppose it. The Town 
Council of Edinburgh had circulated 
a paper among Members of the House, 
in which they stated that they had done 
everything in their power to stop the 
Bill; and warning the House that they 
would never accept such a settlement, but 
would go on agitating until they got it 
altered. Before the Bill passed large 
public meetings were held, protesting 
against it; and after it had become law, 
a great public meeting was held, at which 
it was agreed to get up a solemn protest 
against the settlement, and that solemn 
protest was signed by 7,600 rate-payers 
of Edinburgh, including nearly 3,000 
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electors. From these facts, which werg 
incontrovertible, it could not be alleged 
that any settlement had been made with 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, whatever 
might have been done on the part of the 
Church, and whatever might have been 
done by the Government of the day, 
Moreover, the present Government had 
no share in, and were in no way answer. 
able for what had been done under Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration ; and he 
could show that the Administrations 
which intervened between that time and 
the present did not consider themselves as 
so bound. In 1866, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Morpeth, then 
Home Secretary, and who had filled the 
same Office in Lord Palmerston’s Admi- 
nistration, when the Bill was passed, 
agreed to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the Act, which was obviously incon- 
sistent with the notion of a final settle- 
ment in 1860; for if any such settlement 
was then made why should a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed in 1866, to consider 
and report upon it? Nor did Lord Derby’s 
Government consider that any final settle- 
ment had been made, for they brought 
in a Bill during their last year of Office 
to deal with the case of the parish of 
Canongate, which had two ministers, 
paid by a public rate of 1s. in the 
pound; and they carried the Bill to re- 
duce the ministers from two to one, and 
the tax from 1s. to 3d. in the pound. 
All that the present Bill sought to ac- 
complish was to abolish the small rate 
which was now imposed, and which 
amounted to 3d. inthe pound. As to the 
details of the Bill objections were for- 
merly taken with some of the clauses 


which were intended to give a complete . 


guarantee for the life interests of exist- 
ing incumbents. It was objected that 
these clauses would not be effective 
for the object in view; but when the 
Town Council took these representations 
into consideration they adopted and cir- 
culated draft Amendments to the Bill, 
which would remove all doubts as to 
the subject, and give complete security 
for the life interests of the ministers. 
He would trouble the House with only 
a few statistics. There were five ministers 
and churches in the New Town of Edin- 
burgh, and eight in the Old Town. The 
population of the five New Town parishes 
was about 40,000; and there were & 
great number of empty sittings in these 
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churches. The population of the Old 
Town was now about 30,000, and it had 
eight ministers and eight churches. 
What the Bill sought to do was to re- 
duce the number of ministers in the Old 
Town by three, not interfering with the 
ministers in the New Town at all. In the 
Old Town there were about 15,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, leaving only about 15,000 
Protestants of all ages; and for these 
the Bill proposed to leave five ministers. 
Edinburgh, moreover, teemed with Dis- 
senting places of worship of every kind, 
both in the Old Town and in the New. 
Now, these considerations showed that 
there would be no hardship in making 
the reductions proposed. In the whole 
City of Edinburgh there were twenty-six 
Established churches and chapels of 
ease, and of these thirteen depended 
partially for endowments on this local 
rate which the Bill sought to abolish. 
There were thirty-five Free churches and 
nineteen United Presbyterian churches, 
naking a total of fifty-four churches be- 
loging to these two bodies—who were 
negotiating for a union, and who might 
be regarded as only one sect—or double 
the number of those belonging to the Es- 
tablishment. Then there were twelve Epis- 
copal churches, ten Baptist and Inde- 
pendent churches, and fourteen of the 
smaller churches; making altogether 116 
Protestant churches, and three Roman 
Catholic churches, which brings the 
total number of places of worship in the 
City up to 119. It had been asserted that 
we propose by this Bill to make the City 
churches practically voluntary churches 
—giving them no public endowment ; 
but the facts were altogether contrary to 
that assertion. Thirty years ago, the City 
of Edinburgh sold all its property and 
tights and interests in the harbour and 
docks and yards and shore ground of 
leith under a valuation, afterwards 
sanctioned by Parliament. It was ar- 
coe that £2,000 a year of this sum, 
as the value of their interest, should be 

id to the Established clergy. That had 

n paid for the last thirty years, and it 
was as good and as solid a security as any 
to be found in the United Kingdom; and 
if the Church Establishment was abolish- 
ed to-morrow, this £2,000a year would go 
into the coffers of the City of Edinburgh 
for the property which it had sold. In 
addition, the clergy would, by the Bill, 
be left with the pew rents amounting to 
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of £120 a year. Then there was a cer- 
tain amount of free-will offerings at the 
church doors amounting to £1,700 a year. 
We propose, in place of giving these 
free-will offerings to the poor, to let 
the poor be supplied from the proper 
quarter—the poor rates — and that 
these offerings in churches should go to 
pay the small miscellaneous expenses 
incurred—in the same way as in the 
Church of England, and in all the unen- 
dowed Churches. The pew rents might 
also be largely increased. In proof 
of this he might state that under the 
present system, in three of the most 
recently erected churches in the New 
Town, notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease in the population, and that the 
rental of the City had nearly trebled, and 
the cost of education and of everything 
else had greatly increased—the average of 
the seat rents had fallen from £1 0s. 6d. 
in 1832 to 12s. a sitting in 1868; and 
in three churches in the Old Town, the 
average which, in 1832, was 12s. was now 
5s. 6d. only. The Bill was based on the 
calculation that there would be from the 
seat rents and the £2,000 a year from 
Leith property an annual income of £600 
for each of the ten ministers. There were 
too many of these churches—there was 
a mere handful of people in each; and 
if they suppressed three of the churches 
it would do good in place of being in- 
jurious; for the congregations would 
have nothing to do but to walk into other 
churches which were almost next door to 
them. The whole area of the eight Old 
Town parishes of Edinburgh occupied 
less than one quarter of a square mile, 
and if they shut up three churches, the 
only inconvenience would be that the 
people who attend them would have 
to turn a little way to the right in- 
stead of the left, and vice versa. No 
possible injury can accrue from the 
adoption of this scheme. There had 
been forty Petitions in favour of the 
Bill from all parts of Scotland ; for this 
was not considered a local question. 
This annuity tax was the only existing 
rate for ministers’ stipends in Scotland, 
and therefore the Nonconformists in all 
= of Scotland objected to it. There 

ad been only fifteen Petitions against 
the Bill, and they are mostly from jpres- 
byteries, and not from the people gene- 
rally. There was only one other point 
he had to mention, and that arose from 
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Home Secretary by a gentleman to whom 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) had already referred, 
who said that since the Bill proposed to 
raise the same sum from ten churches 
which was now raised from thirteen, it 
must fail practically But that did not 
follow. Take the case of the High 
Church, for example, which produced 
only £49 from new pew rents, but for 
which £120 a year was paid for the 
small miscellaneous expenses of the 
church. If this Bill were passed, the 
£49 would still be forthcoming in the 
other churches, where the parishioners 
took seats, but the £120 for miscella- 
neous expenses being already provided 
for in these churches, would be saved, 
and thus the general funds of the church 
would be increased by the change. In 
other words, the gross revenue would be 
the same as now, while the gross expen- 
diture would be less by £120 a year for 
each suppressed church. He would not 
now trespass further on the attention of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr.‘ Laren). 


Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY rose 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that-day three months. The hon. 
Member having gone at great length 
into the history of the annuity tax, and 
the various measures which had been in- 
troduced prior to the Act of 1860, pro- 
ceeded to say that the Act of 1860 pro- 
vided for thirteen ministers at £600 a year 
each, amounting altogether to £7,650; 
and in order to raise that sum it took 
the £2,000 from Leith, then the bonds 
of annuity which the Act granted to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners over the 
town, amounting to £4,200, and £1,450 
from seat rents. There were several 
other very important provisions in the 
Act of 1860. Before that time the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh managed the 
collection of the annuity tax, but under 
that Act the collection of the tax and 
the management of the City churches 
was handed over to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of Edinburgh, who had 
ever since continued to manage the eccle- 
siastical property of the City. The Act 
of 1860 reduced the tax from 10d. to 2d. 
—which was a manifest gain to the City 
of Edinburgh—and the number of minis- 
ters was now only thirteen instead of 
eighteen. Then as to the proposal of 
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the hon. Member opposite(Mr. M‘Laren), 
he proposed to find stipends for the City 
clergymen in this way — He pro 
that they shall have £2,000 from Leith, 
The hon. Member had not explained the 
—- of that fund, but it arose as an 
ecclesiastical revenue belonging to the 
Corporation of Edinburgh, in the shape 
of an annuity, payable to the Corpora- 
tion in lieu of its property in Leith, 
harbour, docks, warehouses, feu-duties, 
&c., which were surrendered in 1838, 
Now it appeared to him (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) if the City of Edinburgh 
was to be excused from paying this 
£4,200, then the town of Beth would 
have an equal right to claim that this 
£2,000 a year should not be imposed 
upon them. The hon. Member also pro- 
posed that the annuity be reduced from 
£4,200 to £2,050, and that the Commis- 
sioners shall so regulate the letting of 
the seats in the Church that they 
never produce more than £4,800 in a 
year. Unfortunately, those rents have 
never produced that sum yet. The hon. 
Gentleman proposed to do away with 
three of the churches in which money 
for the seat rents were paid; he also 
proposed to make considerable altera- 
tions, so as to secure in a better manner 
the life interests of the clergy of Edin- 
burgh; and in that way he held out a 
bribe to the clergy of Edinburgh to 
agree to the Bill by making their private 
interests so much better than they would 
otherwise be. He expected that these 
gentlemen, in their desire to secure 
better terms for themselves, would neg- 
lect the interests of their successors ; but 
he (Sir Graham Montgomery) oo 
that in that matter he might be somewhat 
disappointed. Another most — 
able provision of the Bill was the pro- 
— to take away the church-door col- 
ections, which were made every Sunday 
in Edinburgh, and which had hitherto 
been applied to assist in supporting the 
a No doubt the poor of Edinburgh, 
ike the poor of any other place, were 
supported by the poor rates; but still 
there could be no doubt, also, that man 
an honest person was kept off the ro 
by the administration of this fund. He 
could not conceive a more excellent pro- 
vision than this one which the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to do away with. The 
hon. Gentleman has said that the Act of 
1860 was no compromise, for that it was 
not made with the consent of the in- 
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habitants of Edinburgh, but was only 
an arrangement between the Govern- 
ment of the day and the Established 
Church; but anyone who read the evi- 
dence that was given before the Select 
Committee in 1866, would find from 
many statements that many people con- 
sider the Act of 1860 a compromise. The 
Lord Advocate himself had stated dis- 
tinctly that the Act of 1860 was a com- 
— ise. The right hon. Gentleman 
sali — 

“T hold, as far as I am concerned, and shall 
hold as long as I have a voice in public matters, 
that until the men with whom I made the com- 

of 1860 come forward to me, willing to re- 
Fnquish it they are entitled to require me to up- 
hold it, and I am determined to do so.” 


Then the Town Council of Edinburgh 
were equally committed to that compro- 
mise, for on the 30th of April, 1860, a 
neeting of the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
was called by the Town Council to con- 
sider the Bull which was then in pro- 
gees and that public meeting passed a 
lution— 


“That in reliance that every effort will be made 
for attaining aid from other sources towards the 
reduction of the tax and for the sake of the peace 
ofthe City, and as the condition of an immediate 
settlement, the meeting would acquiesce in the 
proposal of a tax on occupiers which would enable 
the Corporation to provide stipends for the pre- 
sent ministers, and ultimately for fifteen, at £600 
ayear—taking the seat rents as stated in the 
tables of the Lord Advocate, commencing with a 
free balance of £1,660 till they reached £2,500, 
the tax to be redeemable in the option of the rate- 
payers, and undoubted security to be given for the 
payment of the stipends.” 


Another party to the compact of 1860 
was the Church of Scotland, or rather 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh; for the 
ministers, instead of having £550 a year 
now would have received stipends of 
£800 a year; and the Church made 
a great sacrifice of principle in reducing 
the number of ministers. Then there 
are other parties who were also con- 
cerned in this matter; for instance, pre- 
vious to 1860 the College of Justice, 
which consists of writers to the signet— 
the barristers and advocates of Edin- 
burgh, were exempted from the annuity 
tax, but under the Act of 1860 they 
agreed for the first time to pay their 
share. Another thing he wished to men- 
tion was that as the Lord Advocate first 
introduced his Bill in 1860, he proposed 
to establish a sinking fund, by which, if 
that proposal had been adopted, the tax 
at this moment would have been more 
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than half-way redeemed; but the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh declined the ar- 
rangement. It should also be men- 
tioned that if the ministers of Edinburgh 
ceased to collect this fund, the payment 
of the ministers, so far as the City of 
Edinburgh was concerned, would be in 
exactly the same position as in many of 
the other burghs of Scotland—as for in- 
stance in Glasgow, where the ministers 
of the Established Church were paid 
their stipends derived from the com- 
monality of the town; and the same 
was the case in Perth, and in other 
places. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would not interfere with the settlement 
produced by the Act of 1860. He would 
conclude by moving that the Bill be 
read a second time on this day three 
months. 

Mr. ORR EWING*: Mr. Speaker, 
it is with considerable hesitation that I 
rise to second the Motion which has 
just been made by my hon. Friend, and 
to address 4 few remarks to the House 
upon the Bill which is now under dis- 
cussion ; and I venture to do so because 
I believe that this Bill aims a heavy 
blow at the existence of the Church of 
Scotland, an institution which I feel has 
done more to mould the character of 
Scotchmen, by its teaching from the pul- 
pit, and its admirable system of parochial 
schools, and to make Scotland what it is, 
than all the other institutions in that 
country. It is that institution which has 
made our people self-reliant, independ- 
ent, industrious, and peaceable; and 
notwithstanding that we suffer from an 
inferior climate and an inferior soil, 
there is no part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions which is more prosperous, more 
contented, or more happy than Scotland. 
I wish, in the first place, to direct the 
attention of this House to the Preamble 
of the Bill which has been introduced by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh. The 
Preamble, instead of doing that which a 
Preamble is generally supposed to do, 
conceals the real intention of the Bill 
rather than gives expression to the force 
of its clauses. The Bill is entitled—a 
Bill to abolish the annuity tax for mi- 
nisters in the parish of Canongate, and 
for other purposes; and the Preamble 
goes on to say it is expedient that the 
annuity tax for ministers in the parish 
of Canongate on behalf of the ministers 
of the parish should be abolished, and 
other provisions should be made re 
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specting future payment of said mi- 
nisters in the City of Edinburgh, by 
amending certain Acts upon the subject. 
I am sure hon. Members would believe 
from the title and Preamble of the Bill 
that its principal object was to abolish 
the annuity tax in the parish of Canon- 
gate, and to provide for a change in the 
provisions relating to the other ministers 
in the City of Edinburgh, which would 
be equally secure and satisfactory to the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland, and, 
at the same time, less objectionable to 
the Dissenters of Edinburgh. But what 
is the real object and intention of the 
Bill, and what do its clauses carry out? 
Its clauses carry out the entire disen- 
dowment of the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, with the exception of £2,000 
paid to the Church by the town of Leith, 
to which I will again refer; and to dis- 
endow the Church of Scotland is to dis- 
establish it, for we acknowledge no su- 
premacy of the Crown, and the sole 
reason why we are an Established Church 
is because we are endowed by the funds 
which this Bill, if passed, will rob us 
of. I therefore think, Sir, that it would 
have been more straightforward on the 
part of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
had he followed the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, in his Irish Church 
Bill, and called this Bill, a Bill to put 
an end to the Establishment of the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, and 
to make provision in respect of the tem- 
poralities thereof. This Bill may be 

nerous to the rich inhabitants of Edin- 

urgh, by relieving them of payments 
which they hitherto have made; but it 
is by no means generous to the poor, 
for one of its provisions is, that the 
money now collected at the church door, 
which is distributed amongst the deserv- 
ing poor of the City parishes, is to be 
used for the payment of the clergy. We 
are taught by the highest authority 
how great is the virtue of giving to 
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into the history of the annuity tax, be- 
cause that has already been so ably done 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Peeblesshire. I should just wish, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the House 
to a fact that my hon. Friend omitted 
to go into, and that is that when the 
agitation first took place in 1851 it was 
not so much because of the burden of so 
many ministers, but because of the in- 
justice of certain portions of the inhabi- 
tants being relieved from the tax. In 
1851, after the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, a Bill was brought in by Lord 
Dalhousie, and why was not that Bill 
carried through Parliament? Because 
of the opposition of the Church party. 
Who was the Gentleman who promoted 
that measure? The hon. Gentleman 
the author of the Bill now before the 
House. In 1852 and 1853 similar Bills 
were brought in and supported by the 
hon. ener for "Edinburgh and his 
Friends, but again they were opposed 
by the Church party, and consequently 
withdrawn. In 1857 a Bill was intro- 
duced by the present Lord Advocate, 
but it was not carried, through the oppo- 
sition of the Church. After other at- 
tempts at legislation we come to the Act 
of 1860, by which the Church of Scot- 
land made great sacrifices for the sake 
of peace, and the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh received great benefits. The 
number of clergy was reduced by this 
Bill from eighteen to thirteen, and the 
tax upon the inhabitants was reduced 
from 10d. to 3d. in the pound. The 
hon. Gentleman has stated that if the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh had given 
their consent to that Act he would admit 
that he and the inhabitants of the City 
were bound not to disturb that settle- 
ment, but that they did not give their 
consent. But the hon. Baronet who 
moved the rejection of the Bill read re- 
solutions which had been passed at a 
public meeting of the inhabitants, which 
had authorized the Lord Advocate—who 


the poor, but what shall be the reward|I am glad to see now in his place—to 
of those who do not give, but who taketh | carry that Bill. The principle of that 
away from the poor? It is also provi-| Bill was satisfactory to the people of 
ded that the seat rents are to be handed | Edinburgh. The hon. Member seems to 
over to the clergy, but in country pa-| consider that he had proved, to the satis- 
rishes seat rents in the Church of Scot-| faction of this House, that because, in 
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of the Canongate ministers, that the late 
Government did not consider the ques- 
tion finally settled; but every Member 
of this House knows how easy it is to 
get Select Committees, or Commissions, 
appointed on questions with which the 
= does not agree. As to the Bill of 
1867, its cbject was only to settle the 
affairs of another parish which had 
not been included in the arrangement 
brought about by the Act of 1860. I am 
sure that if hon. Members will take the 
trouble of reading the evidence which 
was given before the Select Committee 
which sat in 1866, they will come to the 
conclusion that not only the City of 
Edinburgh, but especially the hon. Mem- 
ber himself, is bound, in honour, not to 
disturb the arrangement which was made 
by way of compromise in 1860. The hon. 
Gentleman has said that since that settle- 
ment he has learned wisdom. Now there 
are two kinds of wisdom—there is the 
wisdom of the serpent and the wisdom of 
the dove. I do not know to which he 
lays claim; but I do think the hon. 
Member has not been taught that wis- 
dom which tells us to do unto others as 
we should wish others to do unto us. 
Nor has he been taught that wisdom 
which induces a man, whether acting in 


his _— or private capacity, to adhere 
rigidly to all agreements into which he 
may have entered. I have no doubt the 
hon. Member considers, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the last General 
Election, that he has received great ad- 


ventitious aid to rely upon in proposing 
to carry out the destruction of the Church 
of Scotland in Edinburgh. He, no doubt, 
thinks that hon. Members, who have 
been sent to this House to support the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government in dises- 
tablishing and disendowing the Irish 
Church, will not be acting consistently 
if they do not support this Bill, which 
is to disendow and disestablish the Church 
of Scotland in Edinburgh. I would, 
however, direct the attention of hon. 
Members to the fact that the two cases 
are not parallel. The Church of Scot- 
land cannot be called an alien Church. 
It cannot be said, either as regards its 
doctrines or its form of worship, that it 
is not in consonance with the feelings of 
the people of Scotland. On the con- 
trary, it is that Presbyterian form of 
worship for which our forefathers fought 
and conquered, and which, at this pre- 
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sent moment, ay strict moped with 
the feelings and aspirations of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. No doubt, it Ayer 
now the only Presbyterian Church—we 
have the United Presbyterian and Free 
Churches; but, although we differ in 
one important point of Church govern- 
ment, yet, in all the essentials of a 
Christian Church, we are the same. 
Even in our government, with one 
exception, we are identical. We are 
governed by our Kirk Sessions, our 
Presbyteries, our Synods, and our Ge- 
neral Assemblies, in all which the laity 
are fully represented, having equal 

wers with the clergy in all their de- 
iberations—a system of government, I 
venture to think, that is most wise and 
worthy of imitation by all Churches, for, 
in my opinion, it is the best safeguard of 
the energy, the purity, and the popula- 
rity of the Church. e part of Church 

vernment in which the Dissenting 

hurches differ from the Church of Scot- 
land is patronage. The law of patronage 
has been the cause of all the dissent from 
the Church of Scotland for the last cen- 
tury and a half, and is at this moment 
the chief cause of our continued separa- 
tion. It was the sole origin of the great 
disruption of 1843, an event which will 
be ever memorable in the annals of our 
country, exhibiting as it did the noblest 
sacrifice ever witnessed of nearly 500 
men giving up churches, glebes, manses, 
livings, and everything that could be 
held dear, for the maintenance of what 
they believed a great principle. Much 
has been said on behalf of the Free 
Church, and I willingly add my testi- 
mony in her behalf. She has done 
noble things. Her efforts with respect 
to education are beyond all praise. 
But I ask is there nothing to be said on 
behalf of the old Church of Scotland 
and of that gallant band of brave, 
good men, who did not believe it to be 
their duty to leave the Church in 1843, 
but who stuck by the sinking ship, and 
not only took her safely into harbour, 
but have so repaired and strengthened 
her, that she is more capable than ever 
to carry the glad tidings of the Gospel 
not only through our own land, but into 
our colonies and dependencies? I think, 
Sir, there is much to be said on behalf 
ofthatChurch. Thereneverwasa Church 
placed in such trying circumstances 
as the Church of Scotland then was, and 
which, notwithstanding, is at present 
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doing more good, and is more powerful 
than it was in 1843. I should like to 
correct the statistics on this subject, 
which were given by the junior Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh on one occasion on 
which he addressed the House. On that 
occasion the hon. Member said that the 
combined strength of the United Pres- 
byterian Church and the Free Church 
amounted to between 1,500 and 1,600 
churches ; whereas, that of the Estab- 
lished Church amounted to about only 
900. I wish to inform the hon. Member 
and the House that the number of 
churches belonging to the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland amounts 
to 493, and those of the Free Church 
at 872, making in all 1,365 churches; 
whereas, the number of churches be- 
longing to the Church of Scotland 
amounts to 1,250, being 350 more than 
the hon. Gentleman gave us credit for. 
When the disruption took place in 1843, 
the Church of Scotland had only 1193 
churches. Since then we have increased 
that number by) fifty-seven. We have 
also endowed since 1843, 131 churches, 
at a cost of not less than £496,500. The 
hon. Member has attempted to show to 
this House by statistics—of which he 


is a great master—that the Church of 


Scotland is in a dead state. Now, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to what the Church of Scotland 
is doing in the way of education, of en- 
dowments, and of promoting other phi- 
lanthropic objects for the benefit of man- 
kind in Scotland and throughout the 
world. We collected in 1868 no less than 
£165,093 for educational, missionary, 
and charitable purposes at home and 
abroad. For education at home we col- 
lected last year £22,847. For home 
missions, £69,397, and for endowment, 
£40,700—in all, £132,944; whereas the 
Free Church collected last year for mis- 
sions and education, £66,729, and forlocal 
building fund, £56,279, making in all 
£123,008. I hope, therefore, the House 
will not be led away by the statistics of 
the hon. Member, because I believe the 
Church of Scotland was never more 
active and energetic than she is at the 
present moment. I think I have shown 
that the case of the Irish Church and of 
the Church of Scotland are not parallel 
cases. But, assuming that they were, 
I should like to ask does the hon. Mem- 
ber deal with the question in the same 
way as the Premier has dealt with the 
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Irish Church? What does the hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Edin- 
burgh propose? That the £4,200, 
which is now paid by the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, under the Act of 1860, 
should be taken away from the Church. 
But does he propose to value that at 
twenty-two and a-half years’ purchase; 
or that, after it has been taken from the 
Church, it should be applied to the publie 
purposes of the nation? Notat all. He 
proposes nothing of the kind. But he 
proposes that the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh should absorb thismoney. Now, 
I should like to know what right the 
people of Edinburgh have to this money 
any more than the landlords of Ireland 
to the tithes? The House will be no 
longer surprised at the popularity of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, the author 
of this Bill, which, while it robs the 
Church of her ptoperty, enriches the 
people of Edinburgh. Nor will they be 
at a loss to understand how it was that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate, of whom every Scotchman is 
justly proud, and who enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of Members on both 
sides of the House, was obliged to with- 
draw from the representation of the City 
of Edinburgh, because he preferred to 
maintain the integrity of an arrangement 
solemnly entered into and confirmed by 
the Act of 1860, to the following of the 
leadership of the senior Member for Edin- 
burgh. It is not the first time that the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh have repented 
of their conduct to one of Scotland’s 
greatest sons, and I feel certain the day 
is not far distant when the City of Edin- 
burgh will make reparation to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the treatment he 
has received, because of his honourable 
conduct in this matter. It is true that 
the Bill does not entirely disendow the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, be- 
cause it leaves the £2,000 which is 
obtained from the harbour of Leith. 
The hon. Member laboured hard to shew 
that this property belonged to the City 
of Edinburgh, and not to the harbour of 
Leith. But the hon. Gentleman forgets 
that the grant was given to the Church 
of Scotland a century and a-half ago of 
1 merk Scots upon every ton of goods 
coming into the harbour of Leith, which 
grant was commuted into a fixed om 
of £2,000 in the year 1838, when the 
City of Edinburgh having got into 4 
state of bankruptcy sold the harbour of 
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Leith to the inhabitants of Leith. Now, 
I should like to know upon what prin- 
ciple the hon. Gentleman proposes to 
relieve his constituents of the payment 
of £4,200 a year, which is the sum paid 
under the Compromise Act of 1860, and 
to leave the inhabitants of Leith still 
burdened with the £2,000? The latter 
are surely more entitled to be relieved 
from the payment of that sum than are 
the citizens of ‘Edinburgh from the 
£4,200 ; because, while a certain portion 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh do 
derive a benefit from these churches 
being in their midst, the people of 
Leith can receive no possible benefit 
therefrom, as they are at too great a 
distance to have the advantage of the 
ninistration of these particular clergy- 
men. Butit would not suit any party or 

litical purpose that this £2,000 should 
* given back, and hence the indifference 
which is shewn as to whether it is taken 
away or not from the Church of Scot- 
land. Does this not prove that there is 
no principle involved in the Bill? It is 
only a Bill to rob the Church and enrich 
the owners of property in Edinburgh. 
It is entirely a Town Council question, 
got up for party purposes, and that the 
citizens of Edinburgh take no part in 
the matter. In order to show that such 
is the case, I will just read to the House 
an extract from the most talented paper 
that we have in Edinburgh—a paper 
which has the widest circulation, and 
which is sure to receive at the hands of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the greatest 
consideration; because I say, without 
hesitation, that it is the most powerful 
lever on behalf of Liberalism which 
exists in this country. I allude to the 
Scotsman. The Scotsman of April 7, 
1869, says— 

“ However desirable, or however objectionable, 
the object of the meeting here on Tuesday night, 
presided over by the Lord Provost, the meeting 
itself certainly supplies another instance of the 
fact that public meetings in Edinburgh receive 
little countenance from the public. The public 
may, or may not, be in favour of the propositions 
made at the meeting ; but assuredly the public is 
giving itself no trouble one way or the other. 
The meeting also illustrated another peculiarity 
of our municipal condition—the almost entire 
separation between the Town Council and the 
town. The reporters seem to have stretched a 
point to make out a good platform list, but it is 
almost all Town Council, et preterea nihil. The 
fullest lists contain fourteen or fifteen Town Coun- 
cillors, and five or six other lay citizens—one even 
of these a salaried officer of the Council. The 
question before the meeting was one about taxa- 
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tion, which makes it additionally strange that so 
nearly all the zeal should be monopolized by 
Town Councillors, who represent the local tax- 
payers so imperfectly that a virtual majority 
of those who elect them pay only one thirty- 
fourth part of the City’s burdens. There was 
something, perhaps, even stronger still—those 
Town Councillors who make a business or 
trade of agitating this miserable question are 
almost all elected by that half of the city which 
has not a 3d. of interest in the matter—which 
never had more than the false pretence of an in- 
terest, and last year lost even that. The grievance 
of the municipal agitators used to be that, under 
a compromise suggested by themselves, and an 
expedient devised by their own Parliamentary re- 
presentative, they had to pay 4-5ths of a penny, 
not to the clergy, as they represented, but toa 
municipal fund devoted to purely secular pur- 
poses ; and now that that grievance has been re- 
moved they seem only the more aggrieved—their 
wound was great because it was so small, and now 
it is greater because it is none at all, There are 
two ways in which the question of provision for 
the clergy of the Established Church in Edinburgh 
might be honestly and reasonably dealt with. Let 
it be abolished altogether along with all such pro- 
visions throughout Scotland, or till things are ripe 
for that settlement let the Edinburgh arrangement 
remain as it is, which is where it was placed by 
the request of the very parties who are now as- 
sailing it, and with the reluctant consent of all the 
other parties interested. There is just as much 
or as little reason for abolishing the Established 
Church elsewhere as here. The Edinburgh clergy 
are now paid just as the clergy of Glasgow, Dun- 
dee, Stirling, or other towns, by a fixed payment 
from the burgh funds, and not from the produce 
of any particalar tax.” 


I should like to ask the Government if 
they are prepared to support the prin- 
ciple of this Bill and the proposed appro- 
priation of the money? If so, then com- 
mon justice should compel them to hand 
over the funds of the Irish Church to 
the Irish landlords. It would be less 
objectionable to do this in Ireland than 
to do in Edinburgh what is proposed by 
this Bill. Some hon. Members may 
think from the fact of Scotland having 
returned so many Liberal Members to 
support the Premier in disestablishing 
the Irish Church, that Scotland is in 
favour of severing all connection between 
Church and State. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the feeling of Scotland is 
quite the reverse. The great majority 
of Scotchmen believe that religion is the 
foundation of all sound government ; 
and the true cause of the great prepon- 
derance of Liberal Members returned to 
this House by Protestant Scotland at the 
last election was that Scotchmen, not 
unmindful of their own struggles, did 
sympathize with the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland in having thrust upon them an 
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alien Church, with whose doctrines or 
form of worship the great majority of 
the people do not agree. Although the 
Scotch people have no sympathy with 
Roman Catholics in religion, yet they 
had sympathy with simple justice ; but, 
though wishing to see justice done to 
Ireland in this matter, I believe the 
people of Scotland are as sincerely at- 
tached to the principle of connection be- 
tween Church and State now as they 
were at the time of the disruption in 
1843. It was said by Members of the 
Government during the General Election, 
and by many of their ardent supporters, 
that the injustice of the Established 
Church in Ireland was a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength to the Estab- 
lished Churches of England and Scot- 
land; and that it was a delusion to say 
that, if the Irish Church was dises- 
tablished, it was the intention of the 
Government to disestablish the other 
Churches too; and they declared that 
they had no such intention. I give 
them full credit for sincerity in these 
declarations; but I warn the Govern- 
ment that if they support the second 
reading of this Bill they will create the 
greatest alarm throughout Scotland at 
least, if not throughout England, be- 
cause the people will begin to doubt the 
sincerity of those declarations. I appeal, 
then to the Government not to support 
this Bill. For my own part I trust the 
day is far distant when the Church of 
Scotland shall be disestablished ; for I 
believe she is an active and zealous 
Church, that is doing much good work ; 
and I hope she will for many centuries 
remain the Church of the people, carry- 
ing the consolations of the Gospel to the 
bedsides alike of the rich and of the poor. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day three months.’’—( Sir Graham Mont- 


gomery). 


Mr. MACFIE said, that the consti- 
tuency he had the honour to represent 
joined their neighbours of Edinburgh 
in their desire to have this question at 
length settled. The endowments of Edin- 
burgh did not date back to the time of 
the Reformation ; they were originated, 
or applied to the Church in Edinburgh, 
a century later. The people of Edinburgh 
wisely and befittingly wished to provide 
ministrations suited to the metropolitan 
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character of their city. The Parliament 
of Scotland gave effect to their views. 
In the Scotch Act imposing the annuity 
tax you read— 


«« For-as-meikle as the City of Edinburgh, 
being the chief and principal city of this kingdom, 
whither upon occasions of the sitting of Parlia- 
ment, for the most parte, the Secret Council 
and Session, and other great judicatures within 
the same, the nobilitie, gentrie, and people of the 
kingdom, of all sorts, and from all the corners of 
the country, do daily repair and resort, not only 
the inhabitants of the said burgh, but the whole 
kingdom is concerned that able and faithful 
ministers, of partes and abilities suitable to the 
eminency of the place and weight of the charge, 
should serve in the said city, and for their en- 
couragement competent stipends should be settled 
and provided for them. And the said town having 
been at vast charges for building of churches and 
public works upon that and other occasions, the 
common good and patrimony thereof is exhausted 
and overburdened, and upon the considerations 
aforesaid the inhabitants of the said burgh, who 
have the comfort and benefit of the said preaching 
of the Gospel, and ministery within the same, and 
His Majesty and Estates of Parliament, consider- 
ing that there is not a more easie and effectual way 
for providing and paying the stipends than in man- 
ner and by the imposition foresaid, and that it 
is just and necessary that the same should be 
authorized and sattled by ane perpetual law in 
all time coming.” 


By this quotation you will observe that 
not only have the inducing cireum- 
stances changed with respect to the sit- 
tings of Parliament, the residing of no- 
bles, &c., in Edinburgh, but the justifica- 
tion alleged no longer exists. The per- 
sons who obtain the benefit of the reli- 
gious services provided for are no longer 
those who pay. You have just heard 
whatalarge proportion of the inhabitants 
are not connected with the Established 
Church. Many also now live not intra 
but extra muros. He believed the set- 
tling of this question would be greatly 
to the advantage of the Church of Scot- 
land. He agreed with hon. Members 
opposite that it was not a decaying or 
lifeless body. He looked forward to its 
being re-united in vigorous life with 
other large bodies in Scotland. It was 
a happy indication that the Church of 
Scotland seeks again to be freed from 
patronage. He was happy to be 
one of a numerous deputation who, 
a few days ago, waited on the Prime 
Minister, and were well received on this 
object. The present Bill provides for 
the acquisition and exercise of patron. 

by congregations. It was in his (Mr. 
Macfie’s) opinion a great recommendation 
of this Bill to the House’s attention and 
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favour that it is promoted by the Town | 
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that parish. Well, what were those 


Council of the City of Edinburgh—the | other provisions; how did the Bill se- 


very body who had originally assigned | 


the endowments which they now see have 
become anomalous and objectionable— 
a corporation which had all the stronger 
claim on their confidence, inasmuch as it 
has—throughout, so far as he knew— 
used its right of presentation with re- 
markable discretion. The object sought 
was reached by three different endow- 
ments—Bishops’ Teinds—the merk per 
ton, a tax imposed on all goods brought 
into Edinburgh and Leith by land or 
water—and an annuity or rent-charge. 
The first of these Government very long 
re-claimed and took to itself; the 
second exists no longer, with respect to 
— brought to Edinburgh by land. 
ith respect to goods brought by sea 
there are remains of it in the payment 
of the £2,000 a year to the Edinburgh 
clergy, of which he had been glad to 
hear hon. Members on the other side 
speak as they have done. He trusted the 
time was coming when Leith would get 
justice in this matter. His hon. pre- 
decessor in the representation of the 
district opposed all attempts to rid Edin- 
burgh of its burden because the burden 
on Leith was not at the same time can- 


celled. He preferred the other course of 
helping Edinburgh, in reliance on the 
good feelings of our neighbours and the 


justice of the House. He left the 
matter to be considered and settled at 
the proper time. There were likely to 
be fitting opportunities, either when the 
general subject of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments should be under review, or when 
there should be legislation on the sub- 
ject of charges levied on shipping and at 
ports for other than maritime and port 
purposes. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he would explain 
in a single word what the measure really 
was. It was simply a Bill to reduce the 
number of ministers from thirteen to 
ten. But the real and important point 
was whether it was advisable that they 
should have in the City of Edinburgh 
the question of ecclesiastical endowments 
revived ? It was really the Irish Church 
question applied to Scotland—were they 
to have religious endowments in Scot- 
land? To read the outside of the Bill 
one would suppose that it was a measure 
to abolish ministers’ money in Edin- 
burgh, and to make other provisions in 
respect to the stipends of ministers in 





cure to the Established Church in Edin- 
burgh by other means the things neces- 
sary for the maintenance of worship? The 
hon. Member’s explanation was that the 
Church was to have £2,000, which was 
to come from Leith, and were to have 
the pew rents and the church door col- 
lections. With the exception of the 
Leith fund, there was absolutely nothing, 
because the pew-rent system was simply 
a voluntary one, and the effect of this 
Bill would be to relieve the Church of 
these voluntary sources, because the pew- 
rents were to be paid to the general 
fund; and, as regarded the collections 
at the church doors, they were simply 
as now for the relief of the poor. So 
that, in fact, the Bill was a double mea- 
sure for robbing the Church and plun- 
dering the poor. That is the plain 
English of the measure. He did not 
pretend to say whether endowments 
were right or wrong ; but do not let hon. 
Members go into the Lobby with a false 
impression as to what the Bill meant. 
It meant that you are to accept the prin- 
ciple of disendowment in regard to eccle- 
siastical establishments. But the ques- 
tion was really a subordinate one on the 
part of those who were promoting that 
Bill. What was really meant was the 
assertion of the voluntary system for the 
maintenance of ministers. The question 
was simply one as to religious endow- 
ment ; and as this question had been 
raised in Ireland, so it would be raised 
in Scotland. Perhaps Wales might be 
the next in respect to disestablishment 
and disendowment. The present mea- 
sure, he maintained, was a distinct de- 
parture from the engagement and com- 
promise entered into by his right hon. 
Friend the present Lord Advocate in 
1860. Whether it was right or whether 
it was wrong, it was a compromise de- 
liberately entered into by both parties. 
The tax was reduced from 104d. to 3d., 
and gave other relief, and his hon. and 
learned Friend said—‘‘ We bought that 
relief by a settlement which we made 
with the ministers.” That was a dis- 
tinct compact, and if he knew the charac- 
ter of that House they would uphold it. 

Mr. MILLER said, he supported this 
Bill because, if carried, it would produce 
something like peace in the City of Edin- 
burgh ; and he must remind the House 
that the Lord Provost had said that if it 
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is not carried he would not be respon- 
sible for the peace of the City. The Es- 
tablished Church in Edinburgh is at a 
discount in consequence of the contro- 
versy constantly arising on this question. 
Were it removed by the passing of this 
Bill, that Church would be on the same 
footing as other Churches there. But 
there could be no peace while it stood in 
the way. There are within the Parlia- 
mentary burgh twenty-six Established 
churches, fifteen maintained by endow- 
ment, and eleven voluntary; and, be- 
yond one which has not yet been opened, 
these churches have not rence since 
1843. The hon. Member for Dum- 
bartonshire (Mr. Orr Ewing) said that in 
his part of the country the Established 
Church was flourishing, but he did not 
give any facts to prove it. He talked of 
having got £400,000 in twenty-six years. 
Why, the Free Church during that time 
has raised between £8,000,000 and 
£9,000,000. The Bill asked £4,000 a 
= from the rich Church party of 

inburgh—certainly a small sum, look- 
ing to the fact that one denomination, 
the Free Church, has alone built within 
Edinburgh thirty-five or thirty-six 
churches, and has maintained every one 
of them. Other denominations are flou- 
rishing in a similar fashion. He should 
be sorry to see that the Established 
Church could not be kept up in Edin- 
burgh; he knew many excellent minis- 
ters in it, and he believed that were it 
relieved from the odium of the annuity 
tax it would be the means of doing great 
good. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
had not intended to take any part in the 
discussion; but after the observations 
which had been made, he could not 
avoid saying a word with respect to the 
arrangement which, with the consent of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. M’Laren), they 
carried, with such an overwhelming ma- 
jority, at the request of the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, which he admitted 
supported the measure in the most sub- 
stantial manner. He consented to do 
so in consequence of receiving at public 
meetings and elsewhere decided proof of 
the public feeling in the matter, and 
when the measure was carried through 
Parliament and became law, it gave 
large relief to the rate-payers of Edin- 
burgh. But, at the same time, it was 
right to say that a great many people 
raised a great deal of opposition to the 
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measure, and protested against it. Un- 
der these circumstances, when the Bil] 
passed it was rather a Parliamentary 
compromise than a binding engagement. 
It was impossible for Parliament to bind 
either its successors or itself; and even 
those who took part in the proceedings 
were not in the least excluded from 
exercising their own opinion upon cer- 
tain questions which arose subsequently. 
The contested election for Edinburgh in 
1865 turned altogether upon this ques- 
tion of settling the annuity tax. He 
(the Lord Advocate) was opposed to any 
unsettling of the compromise of 1860; 
and although, he was sorry to say, he 
had not that amount of encouragement 
which he might have expected, he could 
not regard that as any reason for alter- 
ing his opinion as to the binding nature 
of a compact which had been so solemnly 
entered into. He had maintained that 
opinion throughout; and upon that 
ground he opposed the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill of last year, 
although he was quite aware of the risk 
he ran in doing so. Subsequently, on 
the General Election of last year, he 
took leave of his constituency on this 
plain ground—that he felt he could not, 
as their representative, be a party to 
undoing the settlement of 1860. He felt 
that he ought not to engage in a contest 
in these circumstances, and thought it 
more proper and due to himself to take 
the course which he adopted, holding 
himself perfectly free and entitled to 
consider this annuity tax question in 
the future, and to adopt what course he 
might feel it his duty to adopt with 
regard to it in the circumstances that 
might arise. To the position which he 
took up as representative of the constitu- 
ency of Edinburgh he still adhered. He 
was, therefore, perfectly free to consider 
the question which had now arisen—what 
course they were to follow in the present 
circumstances. He was not prepared to 
throw over the settlement of 1860; but, 
at the same time, neither was he pre- 
pared, in the circumstances which had 
arisen, to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill. The reason why he was not 
prepared to oppose the second reading 
of the measure was this—There was an 
excitement, there was an agitation in 
respect to this matter; he could see no 
end to it; and he found that a certain 
portion of those gentlemen who sup- 


ported him in bringing about the settle- 
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ment of 1860 had now come to be of 
opinion that the time had arrived when 
the matter ought to be re-considered. 
He therefore did not intend to offer any 
obstruction to the second reading of the 
Bill; but he did not see his way to go 
further ; and he thought it was likely he 
might oppose the measure in its future 
; there was really a wish to 
rid of this tax, the means were not 
off, for the truth was that the tax 
could only be levied when required for 
municipal purposes, and the revenues of 
the Town Council were increasing so 
steadily that it — before long be- 
come unnecessary to levy it. 

Mr. GATHORNE DY said, that 
every hon. Member would of course take 
the view which his conscience dictated 
as to the course he should pursue upon 
this question. But how stood the case ? 
What took place in 1860? There were 
several parties to the compact then 
made. ere were the people of Edin- 
burgh themselves, the Town Council, 
the members of the College of Justice, 
and the Government, as represented by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Lord Advocate). Now, had no altera- 


tion taken place in the position of these 
different parties since the compromise 


was entered into? First, the College of 
Justice undertook to bear a burden of 
8d. per pound, not having been liable to 

y anything on that account before. 
Yet he did not find that the Town Coun- 
cil, while desirous of getting rid of the 
burden themselves, were equally anxious 
to relieve the College of Justice. With 
respect to the Corporation, as represent- 
ing the people, they were relieved of a 
tax of 103d. in the pound, which might 
have been 14d. in the pound, and that 
was reduced to 3d. Upon that consider- 
ation they passed the resolutions which 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Lord 
Advocate), as he contended, had a per- 
fect right to regard as confirming the 
Bill he was bringing in, and as agreeing 
to the terms on which the Bill was pro- 
pee The Corporation were thus re- 
ieved of the 10d. in the pound, and they 
undertook for that to give a bond for a 

yment in perpetuity—for whom? Not 
or the same number of ministers as be- 
fore ; for the Church had agreed to re- 
duce the number to thirteen. So that 
all these parties had changed their posi- 
tion; and now you came forward to 
undo a compromise, not of the nature 
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meee by the hon. Member for 
inburgh, but which must be regarded 
as binding upon all the parties to it. 
He was not going to argue this question 
as a question of disendowment, but as a 
question between man and man, and he 
asked whether it was a proper thing, 
when only nine years have elapsed, and 
when the parties to the compact were 
still living, to upset a compact so so- 
lemnly entered into—a compact to which 
the Government, the Church of Scotland, 
the Corporation, and the College of Jus- 
tice are all parties. He asked whether, 
in passing this Bill, the House would 
not be entering on a very dangerous 
course? He was not disposed to under- 
value the excitement and agitation which 
might exist in Edinburgh, with regard 
to this annuity tax question, but he 
could remember how that agitation arose. 
It did not originate with the people from 
any dissatisfaction with the settlement 
of 1860, but with some of those very 
persons who were parties to that com- 
promise. He asked whether it was just, 
whether it was moral—that that House, 
nine years after so solemn an engage- 
ment was made, should undo that en- 
gagement—a compact which, he main- 
tained, that House ought rather, with 
all its strength and moral power, to 
uphold ? 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that as to the settlement of 1860, he 
thought his right hon. Friend (the Lord 
Advocate) was fully justified in regard- 
ing the resolutions of the Corporation as 
warranting him bringing in that Bill of 
1860. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) said there was no com- 
pact between the Government and the 
people of Edinburgh; but the fact was 
that the Government acted in direct ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people of 
Edinburgh. All that was objected to 
was that his right hon. Friend had 
rated too low the receipts that would be 
derived from the pew rents, which was a 
very trifling matter comparatively. He 
thought therefore, that his right hon. 
Friend did quite right in proceeding 
with the Bill on the assurance of those 
resolutions, backed up as he was by the 
all but unanimous support of the Mem- 
bers for Scotland. The Church made 
concessions, and gave up advantages 
which they possessed, in order that that 
compromise, which he regarded as a 
desirable settlement of the question, 
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might be carried out, and in these cir- 
cumstances, and seeing that the arrange- 
ment, before it was finally entered into, 
underwent so much deliberation, it 
ought not, he thought, to be lightly 
upset. He admitted that the settle- 
ment of 1860 might not have been 
perfectly satisfactory. He thought, the 
manner in which the Church funds 
were lumped together was an objection- 
able feature of the Bill; but he was of 
opinion that the Church of Scotland 
would derive increased strength from 
greater independence of action, and that 
with this view some arrangement might 
be entered into by which—sufficient se- 
curity being given—a portion of the 
annuity tax might be surrendered. In 
that way, he thought, it was quite possi- 
ble that some solution of the question 
might be arrived at; but he would resist 
to the utmost any such interference with 
the settlement of 1860, as was proposed 
by this Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN briefly replied, say- 
ing, with regard to the observations of 
the Lord Advocate, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had really admitted all that 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) had contended for— 
namely, that the people of Edinburgh, 
before the Bill of 1860 passed, in place 
of approving of it, did remonstrate 
strongly against its passing in the shape 
in which it did pass. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he should 
vote against the second reading. He 
had always been of opinion that this 
annuity tax ought to come to an end, 
and he thought if the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh had brought in a Bill pro- 
perly framed, there would not have been 
much difficulty in accomplishing that 
object. But he objected to this Bill be- 
cause it was a Bill which repudiated the 
obligation to pay the tax; the contract 
and the life interest involved were en- 
tirely disregarded, and the security of 
the parties was altered. The ministers 
were placed on a new footing with re- 

to their salaries; the securities 
guaranteed to them by Act of Parlia- 
ment were altered; the basis upon 
which these securities were obtained was 
destroyed, and they were placed upon 
the shifting basis of pew rents. Such 
a Bill ought not to be passed by this 
House, and he thought it due to protec- 
tion of the rights of contract t he 
should give his vote against the second 
reading. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke 
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Mr. BRUCE said, that if he could re- 
gard this arrangement of 1860 as a con- 
tract between individual ies, he 
should have no hesitation about giving 
his vote against the measure; but when 
they came to deal with a public body. 
and especially under the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of the case under considera- 
tion, the question became more difficult. 
He admitted that the resolutions 
by the Town Council when the Bill of 
1860 was before this House were suffi- 
cient to justify the framers of the mea- 
sure in proceeding with it; but it must 
also be borne in mind that before the 
compromise was finally effected, the 
Town Council did, in the strongest pos- 
sible manner, on behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, state their objec- 
tions to that compromise, and the subject 
had been of continual turmoil ever 
since. It was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give full weight to these 
considerations. What they had to do 
was to see that the rights and interests 
of all parties were secured and cared 
for; and in these circumstances, without 
pledging himself to the details of the 
measure, which would be open to discus- 
sion in Committeee, he was prepared to 
support the second reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 151; Noes 
142: Majority 9. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. William Johnston, The O’ Donoghue.) 


[BILL 6.] SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th March], ‘‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” ~ 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that having been unable, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, to address the 
House on the former occasion, he wished 
now to say that it was not possible for 
the Government to assent to the second 
reading. He had no particular liking 
for the law’ which the hon. Member (Mr. 
W. Johnston) by this Bill called upon 
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the House to repeal; nor, indeed, for 
any law which was of a special and ex- 
eeptional nature, and which created 
/ of a technical character. It was 
on the ground of proved necessity only 
that the Government declined to consent 
to the repeal of the existing law, which 
was intended to remedy very grave and 
serious evils. Few persons, he believed, 
were aware of the state of things pre- 

iling in the North of Ireland at cer- 
tain periods of the year. There existed 
between different classes of the people 
what might be called an armed peace or 
an armed observation. On these occa- 
sions one of the two parties marched out 
with a great number of flags, banners, 
drums, and other music ; they fired shots 
and hurrahed as they went along. It 
night or might not be the case that the 
opposite party did the same, but they 
i did. Sometimes, but not always, 
these processions passed off without 
bloodshed. A great deal depended upon 
the route taken by the procession—upon 
whether the procession invaded or did 
not invade what was considered by the 
other party sacred territory. That was 
a state of things which was scarcely 
aedible in the age in which we lived, 
but it was proved. The famous battle 
of Dolly’s Brae some years ago excited 
general attention, and the Government 
of the day, with the assent of all parties 
in that House, took measures to prevent, 
as far possible, a repetition of such 
affrays. Only a few weeks , how- 
ever, a collision of the same kind oc- 
curred at Pointz Pass in the North of 
Ireland. It was the Roman Catholics 
who on the latter occasion, thought fit to 
make this demonstration. This act of 
folly provoked something worse, for 
when the party reached a spot where 
the road ran through a wood they were 
received by an ambuscade formed by 
the Orange party, and a collision en- 
sued, leading to very serious results, 
and to the loss of more than one life. 
The circumstances remained for judicial 
investigation, and he only mentioned 
them now for the purpose of explain- 
ing to the House the sort of thing 
which went on upon both sides. The 
steps taken by the Government to pre- 
vent bloodshed on these occasions, and 
something like civil war upon a small 
scale, consisted partly of prosecutions at 
Common Law or under the special-pro- 
visions of the Party Processit Act 
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after the violation of the law, but chiefly 
of the immediate use of the constabulary 
and troops. What was practically a 
small army was sent down to the North 
of Ireland for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace, and this was a duty devolving 
equally upon every Government. Last 
year, under the late Government, some 
twenty stipendiary magistrates were sent, 
in addition to those resident in the dis- 
trict; the police force was also largely 
increased, and a strong force of cavalry 
and infantry was likewise ordered to 
the North. Exactly similar steps were 
being taken by the Government with re- 
ference to the approaching anniversaries. 
It might be asked what all these police 
and soldiers did in Ulster. The course 
pursued, if only one party appeared and 
made a display, was to abstain from in- 
terference at the time, but to take, if 
possible, the names of some of the more 
ome actors, with the view, at a 
ater period of making them amenable to 
justice. If, however, there were two 
parties in the same neighbourhood, and 
a collision were likely to occur, the 
force on the spot interposed, barred the 
entrance to some street or road, and so 
cut off the hostile bodies from each other. 
Measures of precaution such as these 
would be imperative upon the executive 
Government, whether the Party Pro- 
cessions Act were in existence or not. 
With respect to the law itself, the en- 
forcing of its provisions was not so simple 
a matter as some might be disposed to 
imagine. The fact could not be denied 
that the operation of the law had,pro- 
duced in the minds of large and respect- 
able classes in the North of Ireland a 
sense of inequality and unfairness. The 
fact undoubtedly was that the Act was 
technical, and therefore had to be strictly 
construed. Demonstrations had been 
made in other parts of Ireland which 
were much resented by the Protestants 
of the North, yet it had been decided by 
the Law Officers of the Crown that they 
did not come within the provisions of the 
Party Processions Act. Of these de- 
monstrations, some were thoroughly free 
from imputation—such, for instance, as 
the O’Connell procession some years ago, 
the objections to which he could never 
quite understand. But there were others 
of a more questionable kind. The 
M’Manus funeral produced a large 
amount of irritation, but the most objec- 
tionable were those called “the Fenian 
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funerals,’ in honour of the three men 
executed at Manchester. To one or more 
of the earliest of these funerals no impe- 
diment whatever was offered by the Go- 
vernment of the day; and the declara- 
tion of the highest authority of that Go- 
vernment that those funerals were not 
against the law produced, probably, more 
than anything which had since occurred, 
a feeling of great irritation among the 
Protestants. That feelings such as these 
should exist among influential and loyal 
and most respectable classes was un- 
doubtedly an evil; but there had been 
no intention, either on the part of those 
who framed the Act or of those who were 
called upon to administer it, to subject 
those classes to any inequality. In some 
parts of the North, again, the law had 
remained practically a dead letter owing 
to the difficulty of enforcing its pro- 
visions. It had been found difficult to 
identify those who had taken a part in 
processions. An armed force was usually 
— to represent the authority of the 
aw; but, except they were called upon 
to do so for the preservation of peace, 
for that force to proceed to extremities 
would be productive of greater evils 
than those with which they interfered in 
order to suppress. The law had been 
most leniently administered ; in fact, al- 
most with excessive lenity. But the 
Government could not consent to a re- 
peal of the law without having before 
them the results of full and careful in- 
vestigation. The Government, accord- 
ingly, recognizing the undoubted evils 
and difficulties which he had described 
and the very grave differences of opinion 
existing, were about to cause an im- 
partial inquiry to be instituted into the 
operation of the Party Processions Act 
at the present moment and for some 
years past. That inquiry would have 
for its object to enable the Government 
to decide whether that law ought to be 
maintained and enforced more rigorously, 
or whether any change ought to be made 
in its provisions. In view, however, of 
the extreme excitement prevailing this 
year in the North of Ireland, and with 
the information which they possessed, 


Party Processions 


they must decline the responsibility of | 


’ depriving themselves of any powers with 
which they were at present armed for 
maintaining law and order and respect 
for the rights and feelings of all classes. 
There was, as he had stated, room for 
doubt as to the propriety of maintaining 
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| the Party Processions Act in its present 
{shape ; but there could be no room for 
doubt as to the propriety of maintaini 
the public peace, or of preventing those 
disastrous a which might 
ensue from any collision in the North of 
Ireland. The Government, therefore, 
were unable, without full investigation, 
to consent to strike this Act out of the 
statute book. At the same time, he had 
great hopes that peace would be main- 
| tained ; and nothing, certainly, should 
be wanting on the part of the Govern- 
ment to secure that object. Much, how- 
ever, could be done by others; and he 
was bound to repeat the expression of 
his regret that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) should 
have thought it his duty to stimulate the 
excitement already prevailing in Ireland 
‘by his letter published the other day. 
He appealed to his hon. Friend and to 
all gentlemen of influence in the North 
of Ireland, and especially to those who 
were in the commission of the peace, to 
co-operate with the Government in pre- 
venting any displays which, especially 
'in the present excited state of feeling, 
might lead to disastrous and lamentable 
consequences in a part of Ireland which, 
in many respects, formed so admirable a 
portion of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, that at 
that hour—twenty minutes to six o’clock 
—it would be absurd to continue the 
discussion. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
wished to know in what manner it was 
proposed to conduct the inquiry of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had spoken—by a Committee 
| of the House, or otherwise ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Certainly not by a Committee of the 
| House ; it will be undertaken by the Go- 
| vernment upon their own responsibility. 
“Coronet WILSON-PATTEN : By 8 
Commission, then, I presume ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Probably by a Commission. 

Sm JOHN GRAY appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government to name an early day for 
renewing the debate, so that the dis- 
cussion might be read by the country 
before the 12th of July. 

After short discussion, Debate further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 1st July, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, after the death of 
his Father. 

Pusuc Burs — First Reading — Tenants Pur- 
chase by Instalments (Ireland) * (161) ; Court 
of Session Act (1868) Amendment* (164); 
Greenwich Hospital * (165); Special Bails * 
(166) ; Joint Stock Companies Arrangements * 
167). 

suond Reading — Court of Common Pleas 
(County Palatine of Lancaster) * (79). 

Committee—Public Parks (Ireland) * (131-163) ; 
Irish Church (109), debate adjourned. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL.—(No. 109.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 

Clause 11 (Property of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners vested in Commissioners 
under Act). 


Amendment moved, in line 19 to leave 
out (“passing of this Act”) and insert 
(“first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two.” )—( The 
Earl of Bandon.) 


Tue Eart or BANDON said, his 
Amendment provided that the transfer 
of the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Bill should take effect 
on the 1st of January, 1872, instead of 
from and after the ing of the Act. 
Everything depended on commutation ; 
yet many of the clergy, having made 
provision for their lives, would be unable 
to commute, and the Church would thus 
be left with only £4,000 a year with 
which to keep up its churches for the 
future. Now, so sudden a change had 
never been made by Parliament without 
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it nothing to do for nearly two years and 
a-half, and it was undesirable to prolong 
the existence of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners when their fate had been de- 
cided, and when they could no longer 
act in an efficient manner. Although 
everything did not depend on commuta- 
tion it was a great object to facilitate it, 
and the Church would lose by any delay 
in effecting it, through the number of 
life interests which would expire. 


Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 12 (Church property vested in 


Commissioners under Act). 


Tue ArcupisHorp or CANTERBURY 
proposed the substitution of 1872 for 
1871. 


Amendment moved, in line 27 to leave 
out (‘‘one”’) and insert (‘ two.’”’)—( The 
Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he under- 
stood that many of the friends of the 
Irish Church regarded the year’s delay as 
decidedly injurious to its interests. The 
great majority of their Lordships had 
not probably considered the question 
very closely, but were influenced in the 
vote of Tuesday night by the fact that 
the Amendment was proposed on the 
high authority of the most rev. Primate, 
}and was supported by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), 
who urged that the Church was the best 
judge of its own interests, and was in 
favour of the delay. He would appeal 
to the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough) whether or not the delay 





would be greatly advantageous to the 
Church. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
|said, he entertained a strong, though 
possibly an erroneous, opinion that in 


ample time being given to the parties | granting this extension of time the House 
injured to prepare for it, and in the case | was conferring on the Irish Church a 
of the abolition of slavery the West | very questionable boon. It seemed to 
India planters had £20,000,000 compen- | him very doubtful whether the loss of 
sation, besides being allowed time to | all the lives which would drop in between 
prepare for emancipation. It was only | the Ist of January, 1871, and the Ist of 
fair, then, that the laity of the Irish | January, 1872, would compensate any 
Church should have the interval which | advantages which might attend a delay, 
he proposed. | which he was sure was proposed in all 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he hoped | kindness. Moreover, the interval might 
the noble Earl would not press his | be insufficient for the purposes of con- 
Amendment. It was very inconvenient | struction, and yet long enough to give 
to create a new Commission and to give | rise to the strife and dissension which 
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would be avoided by a shorter interval. 
There were, no doubt, considerations on 
the other side, and it would be ungra- 
cious and unbecoming were he to attempt 
to force upon the Church a boon which 
it disclaimed. If those members of the 
Church who had carefully considered the 
question preferred 1872, with its disad- 
vantages, to 1871, he would not press 
his own opinion; but, considering that 
a considerable minority, at least, of in- 
telligent and well-informed Churchmen 
took the same view as himself, he would 
suggest that consideration of the mat- 
ter should be postponed till the Report. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that if the Com- 
mittee began each night with re-hearing 
points previously decided, the progress 
of the Bill would be seriously delayed. 
The advantage of the date 1872 was 
that it gave a year for the construction 
of the new body, and another year for 
it to negotiate for the commutation of 
life interests; so that, at the end of the 
second year, it would come into operation 
with its arrangements complete as far 
as possible. He was aware that there 
was much difference of opinion on the 
matter, but he believed there was a 


great preponderance of opinion in favour 
of the later date; and the Committee 
having adopted that view by a large 
majority in the Amendment moved by 
the most rev. Primate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) on the second clause, 
consistency required its insertion in other 


clauses. The observations which had 
been made would, however, be, no doubt, 
well considered in Ireland, and if there 
should be a change of opinion the ques- 
tion could be re-considered on the Report. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, this was 
precisely the course which he wished to 
be taken. 

Tue Bisnor or St. DAVID’S said, he 
had voted for the delay simply on the 
understanding that the Irish Prelates 
were unanimously in favour of it, not 
thinking it right to oppose his judgment 
to theirs on such a point. 

Eart GREY said, he thought there 
was no reason why the date in Clause 2 
should rule the date in this clause. 

Tue Arcusisnor or DUBLIN said, 
he would admit that a considerable and 
influential minority of the Irish clergy 
desired the earlier date; but he wished 
to state that, though there was no re- 
cognized utterance on the part of the 
Church, the standing Committee, ap- 
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pointed by the Conference which met 
last spring, had lately debated the ques- 
tion, and had decided that 1872 was the 
more desirable date. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he wished to ask the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), whether 
the delay would not interfere with com- 
mutation ? 

Lorp CAIRNS said, one of the 
Amendments provided that commuta- 
tion might occur between 1871 and 
1872. 


Motion agreed to; Amendment made 
accordingly. 


Another Amendment moved, after 
(‘lives ’’) insert (‘‘ with the like powers 
of leasing) ”’—(ZLord Cairns,)\—agreed to. 


Lorp CAIRNS said, he had to pro- 
pose an addition to the clause, securing 
the same rights of renewal of leases 
as are conferred by the 22 & 23 Vict. 
ec. 150, on the tenants of lands belong- 
ing to sees suppressed by the 3 & 4 
Will. TV., c. 87. About 250,000 acres 
were held in Ireland on Bishops’ 
leases. Now, with regard to lands 
belonging to the suppressed bishop- 
rics, the tenants were at the same time 
allowed the same rights of renewal 
against the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
which they had had against the Bisho 
and this would continue under the Bill; 
but it gave no power of renewal in other 
cases. Now, there were many Bishops’ 
leases for twenty-one years, which were 
renewable on the payment of a fixed 
rent and fine, and were regarded as 
leases in perpetuity. Under the Bill the 
power of purchasing the fee within three 
years was given; but minors and others 
whose property was tied up by settle- 
ments would not be in a position to pur- 
chase, and, therefore, unless there was 
— of renewal, the property would 

e extinguished at the expiration of the 
lease, and great injury would be done. 


Another Amendment moved, at end of 
clause add— 

“(3.) In the case of all such property subject to 
such and the same rights of renewal of tenants’ 
leases thereof as by the Act twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth Victoria, chapter one hundred and 
fifty, are conferred on the tenants of lands be- 
longing to sees suppressed by the Act third and 
fourth William the Fourth, chapter thirty-seven, 
and thereby vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of Ireland.”—(Lord Cairns.) 
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Taz LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
that the customary tenure of Bishops’ 
lands had — very objectionable 
both in England and Ireland, and that 
facilities had consequently been given 
for converting the leases into leases in 

tuity. Some later sections of this 
Bill offered great facilities for this pur- 
pose, by enabling parties to obtain loans 
re-payable in the course of thirty-two 
years. This was decidedly preferable to 
the renewal of the leases; but there 
would be no object to empower such re- 
newal as an alternative in the manner 

vided by the 3 & 4 Will. IV., ce. 37, 
Pat not in that prescribed by the 22 & 
93 Vict., c. 150. The former Act dealt 
with leasing powers in respect of lands 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners which had belonged to sup- 

sees, but Bishops having had 
the right to t leases at very small 
fnes, much below the actual value, 
and in some cases to their families, it 
contained numerous provisions enabling 
Commissioners to ascertain whether the 
average of fines was a proper average, 
and if it was not, to assess the fine, the 
lessee being at liberty to resort to arbi- 
tration. The latter Act, passed after an 


experience of thirty years, during which 
time the Commissioners had been able 
to levy the proper fines, enacted that 
the average of a certain uumber of years, 


eding 1860, should be taken. Now, 
in the present case, the Committee were 

ing with sees which were in the 
same condition as that of the suppressed 
sees in 1833, for there were leases in 
which no fine had been taken, and others 
in which it was very small. To give 
those lessees the benefit of the 22 
& 23 Vict. would obviously involve a 
considerable loss, which he was sure 
the noble and learned Lord would not 
desire more than himself; and justice 
would be done by the Commissioners 
under the Act of William IV. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he believed that 
the present Act, while it repealed the 
provisions of the former statute, con- 
tained clauses which would meet the 
case put by his noble and learned Friend. 
He would not, however, ask for the post- 
ponement of the clause, but would bring 
up a clause on the Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, and clause, as amend- 
ed, agreed to. 
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Clause 13 (Dissolution of ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations, and cessation of right 
to sit in House of Lords). 

The Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
wished to ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies whether the Go- 
vernment, having adopted the principle 
of religious equality, would not give the 
disestablished Church all the liberty of 
Dissent? As the Irish Church was no 
longer to be represented in this House, 
its clergy ought to be as eligible as Dis- 
senters for seats in the House of Com- 
mons. Until 1801, clergymen occasionally 
sat in that House; but a clergyman 
having a seat at that time, and having 
voted against the Ministry, a Bill was 
brought, disqualifying them from sitting 
in future. A Dissenting minister, who 
objected to the Church, denounced its 
doctrine, and discarded its discipline, 
might sit in the House of Commons; 
and, indeed, he (the Duke of Somerset) 
had sat beside such Members. He 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment would bring up a clause confer- 
ring the same right on the Irish cler- 
gy as was enjoyed by their Dissenting 
brethren ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the sug- 
gestion of the noble Duke raised a large 
question. He presumed that if the 
noble Duke were to propose a clause 
enabling the Irish clergy to sit in the 
House of Commons, he would include 
in it Roman Catholic priests, who were 
at present precluded from sitting in that 
House. 


Amendment moved, in line 13, to leave 
out (‘‘ be dissolved,’’) and insert (‘‘ sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act, cease 
to exist in law.””)—(Lord Westbury.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was almost ashamed to occupy a moment 
on such a matter, but he contended that 
‘* dissolved ’? was the proper term to be 
applied to corporations, whether sole or 
aggregate, whereas the phrase “ cease 
to exist in law”? was unknown to law- 
yers. Of course a Pu who was a 
corporation sole would be dissolved only 
in his corporate capacity. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tae Eart or CLANCARTY: My 
Lords, I beg to move the Amendment of 
this clause of which I have given notice, 
and I trust my Amendment will find ac- 


[ Committee— Clause 13. 
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ceptance with your Lordships. It is to 
remedy what, as the clause now stands, 
would be the infliction of a needless 
wrong upon certain distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House. By the clause, now 
before you, on and after the Ist of 
January, 1871 


“No Archbishop or Bishop of the said Church 
(the Irish Church) shall be summoned or be quali- 
fied to sit in the House of Lords.” 


This would operate to deprive the exist- 
ing Bishops of Ireland of rights to which 
they became entitled for their lives, from 
the periods at which they were respec- 
tively appointed by the Crown—a viola- 
tion, therefore, of vested rights, which 
the authors of this Bill promised in all 
eases to respect. It would be the expul- 
sion from this assembly of individuals 
eminent in learning and piety, with 
whom we have been wont to take coun- 
sel, and whose assistance and share in 
our deliberations has ever been such as 
to entitle them to the highest respect 
and consideration. And it would be to 
sanction an interference with the privi- 
leges of this House by the House of 
Commons, that your Lordships ought 
not to permit. What I, therefore, ask 
your Lordships to do is to omit from the 
middle of the clause the words to which 
I have referred, and to add at the end 
of it the following words :— 


“Provided also that every present Archbishop 
and Bishop of the said Church shall be deemed 
qualified, and shall continue to enjoy during his 
life the privilege of being summoned to sit in the 
House of Lords.” 


I feel, my Lords, much fortified in 
making this Motion, by the fact that the 
day after I had handed in my Notice my 
noble Friend in the Chair gave notice of 
a similar Amendment of this clause; and 
as I am not tenacious of the precise 
terms in which my Amendment is drawn 
up, I shall have no objection, if in point 
of form the words of his Amendment 
should be preferred, to let the clause be 
so amended. All I desire is, that an 
act of injustice and of discourtesy to the 
Trish Bishops, and of injury to the House 
itself, should be avoided, and that dur- 
ing the term of their lives their seats in 
this House should be secured to them 
in the same manner as they are at pre- 
sent enjoyed. There is something, no 
doubt, exceptional in the proposal of 
such legislation, for they now sit as re- 
presentatives of the Irish branch of the 
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Established Church, which is to cease to 
exist after 1870; but if the reservation 
to them of their rights after that period is 
inconsistent with the original object of 
their introduction to this House, and, 
therefore, exceptional, so most certainly 
is the Bill itself, for never was there a 
more exceptional and unprecedented 
piece of legislation. I, therefore, beg 
to move the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in line 13, leave 
out from (‘dissolved’’) to (“such”) in 
line 15, and to add to the clause the fol- 
lowing words :— 

(“ Provided also, that every present archbishop 
and bishop of the said church shall be deemed 
qualified and shall continue to enjoy during his 


life the privilege of being summoned to sit in the 
House of Lords.”)—{ The Earl of Clancarty.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: There are, my 
Lords, two Amendments on the Paper 
with reference to this point—one by the 
noble Earl and ciel by the noble 
Lord in the Chair, who has also raised 
the question as to whether it was not a 
trangression of the privileges of this 
House to introduce a clause into the Bill 
in the House of Commons affecting the 
right of sitting in your Lordships’ House. 
I am not aware that a question of pri- 
vilege is really involved; if the Bill 
merely dealt with this particular matter, 
it would have been discourteous in Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce it to 
the other House of Parliament first ; but 
as the subject came up as a rg 


part of a large and comprehensive Bi 


it was compulsory on the Government to 
decide upon it one way or the other, and 
I do not see how we could refrain from 
putting that decision in the Bill in some 


shape. The Government had anxiously 
considered the matter, and much desired 
to continue the representation of the 
Irish Episcopal Bench in your Lord- 
ships’ House, and I can assure the right 
rev. Bench that there is not the slightest 
intention of any personal discourtesy in 
the matter. Some mention has been 
made of vested interests, but the right 
of the Irish Bench to seats in this House 
could not be compensated in the way 
vested rights were ordinarily compen- 
sated—that is, by means of money. The 
Government, in considering the measure, 
concluded that disestablishment should 
be complete in its character, and that no 
little points should remain for an inde- 
finite time untouched; and it was felt 
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that the representatives of the Irish 
Episcopal Bench sitting here as Spiritual 
Peers after the Church to which they 
belonged had been disestablished would 
be an anomaly to which it was extremely 
doubtful whether the right rev. Prelates 
themselves would wish to be a party. 
The Government has had this opinion 
endorsed by one of the strongest friends 
of the Church (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), 
who, in the Lower House, protested 
against such an Amendment in the clause 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, and he said it would be absolutely 
absurd to continue the present arrange- 
ment, considering the Bishops sat by 
rotation. Within the last few days, too, 
I have received a letter from a right rev. 
Member of the Irish Bench, who himself 
tests against the Amendment as an 
anomaly to which your Lordships should 
not assent. At the same time, I am ex- 
tremely anxious, before I state what 
line I shall take with regard to the pri- 
vilege, to hear what is the general feel- 
ing of your Lordships’ House, and also 
what is the opinion of those members of 
the Episcopal Bench with whom I have 
had no communication on the subject. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 


Lords, the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
taxes the modesty of right rev. Pre- 
lates very severely by asking them to 
say whether they think themselves 


worthy of a seat in this House. I must 
say I incline to the Amendment of my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clancarty), be- 
cause the whole principle on which you 
are proceeding is to deal with the insti- 
tution without any injury to individuals. 
It is impossible to say it is not an injury 
to take away a seat in this House, and 
I am quite sure the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) would be the last to say that 
a seat in this House is not a privilege 
worthy of being desired. If the seat is 
worthy of being desired, you have no 
right in destroying an institution to make 
an exception to your general principles 
when dealing with the present rights of 
individuals to seats in this House. There 
is besides this a special reason in favour 
of the Amendment. During this process 
of disestablishment and disendowment 
there will be several transition stages, 
and it is possible many points of division 
will arise; at least, before the Church is 
thoroughly severed from the State some 
intervening controversy may arise in 
which she is concerned, and it appears 
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to me only fair that as those who have 
disestablished her continue to have seats 
in this House she also should have some 
representation here to watch her in- 
terests, and see that justice is done her. 
The argument based upon the plan of 
rotation is scarcely worth consideration ; 
it is a mere mechanical difficulty, the re- 
medy to which is obvious. For the rea- 
sons I have stated, I shall vote for the 
Amendment. 

Tae Eart or CLANCARTY said, 
there could be no difficulty in arranging 
as to the number of Bishops who should 
sit as deaths occurred. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: My 
Lords, it is quite clear that as the Prelates 
of the Irish Church die, or are appointed 
to sees they do not now hold, the re- 
—— would be entirely changed 

'y the Amendment, and that you will 
have the same Bishops sitting from year 
to year. With respect to the question 
of privilege, I should like to ask whe- 
ther it is not the case that the Church 
Temporalities Bill, which reduced the 
number of Bishops in your Lordships’ 
House by one, was introduced into the 
House of Commons? If so—and if I 
am wrong the noble Earl opposite can 
correct me—we have a precedent for in- 
troducing this matter into the House of 
Commons first. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble 
Earl has appealed to me on a point 
which I am able to speak on with some 
confidence, although it is now many 
years since. I do not apprehend that 
the Act of Parliament to which he has 
referred was any violation in the slightest 
degree of the terms of the Union, be- 
cause by the terms of the Union it was 
provided that one Archbishop and three 
Bishops should have seats in Parliament. 
The alteration made was that instead of 
each Archbishop sitting once in four 
years, he should sit once in two years ; 
and instead of each Bishop sitting once 
in six years, he should sit once in three 
years; consequently, the representative 

wer of the Irish Church was not in the 

east degree altered by the Church Tem- 
poralities Act; the same number of 
Bishops sit year by year, but the in- 
dividual representatives become entitled 
to their seats in more rapid succession. 
As I am speaking, I may say that the 
Amendment is entirely consistent with 
the views the Government have expres- 
sed. From first to last the Government 
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have said they intended gradually to 
allow the representation of the Church 
to drop off by mortality, but to preserve 
to each individual member of the Church 
his present rights; and the noble Earl 
by his Amendment desires to preserve to 
the present Archbishops and Bishops 
their rights just as the clergy of the Irish 
church have theirs preserved to them. I 
am not disposed to insist strongly on the 
point ; but, at the same time, I think the 
proposition is consistent with the course 
of the Government. On the question of 
privilege I may observe that I have made 
a reference to Blackstone, and find that 
he distinctly lays down that a Bill having 
reference to the privileges of either 
House of Parliament, er any of its Mem- 
bers, should be introduced in the House 
to which it refers, and not in the other 
House. The Church Temporalities Act 
did not interfere with the privileges of 
the House, but this Bill does; and it is 
quite consistent with the principle of the 
Bill that during the lives of the existing 
Prelates they should not be deprived of 
the privileges they possess. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, it seemed 
to him to be undeniable that the exclu- 
sion of Prelates from the House of Lords 
could not be regarded as otherwise than 
a personal injury to themselves, and 
such an injury as the Government en- 
gaged not to inflict; but he saw prac- 
tical difficulties in dealing with the 
matter according to either of the Amend- 
ments on the Paper. He could not help 
thinking, however, that an arrangement 
might be made by which the claims of 
the Church might be satisfied. This 
would be accomplished by according to 
the two Archbishops of the Church of 
Ireland seats in the House during the 
term of their natural lives. In this way 
proper representation might be secured 
to the Irish Church without in any way 
contravening the principle of the Bill. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Amendment clearly preserved 
to the existing Bishops the same rotation 
as that which now existed, and whenever 
a Bishop died his successor could not be 
put down on the rota, so that there 
would be an intermittent light similar 
to that which was given by lighthouses. 
Considering that the duty of represent- 
ing the Irish Church could no longer be 
performed, he should have thought that 
it would be more convenient and more 
conducive to the interests of the Irish 


The Earl of Derby 
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Church that the arrangement maponel 
by the Bill should be accepted, i that 
the Bishops should not be called away 
from their dioceses. 

Lorpv WESTBURY said, he saw no 
possibility of diminishing the evil in- 
flicted by the Bill by the acceptance of 
the present proposition, which was, in 
fact, incapable of being worked. It 
took away the ecclesiastical and | 
status of the Bishops of the Irish Church, 
in respect of which alone they sat in the 
House; and it would be an anomaly 
that a Bishop should continue to sit in 
the House after he lost the character by 
which he was entitled to sit there. The 
moment we disestablished the Bishops 
that moment their legal status was es- 
treated and rotation was gone. They 
had no personal right to sit in the House, 
but only a right founded upon a certain 
rotation ; aud it would be an anomaly, 
if it were possible, to introduce into the 
House a number of Peers deprived by 
law of their temporalities. It was im- 
possible to bring them into the House 
when they had lost in every respect the 
character by virtue of which they were 
entitled to sit there. Much, therefore, 
as he desired to lessen the great injustice 
of this Bill, he thought it could not be 
modified or mitigated by the introduction 
of anomalies which could not be worked. 
It would require a very carefully worded 
enactment to give the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the disestablished Church the 
right of sitting in the House; and, on 
the whole, he thought they had better 
submit to the injustice and the wrong 
done by the Bill than receive a perfectly 
impracticable substitute for their lost 
privileges. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he did not think 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord West- 
bury) usually gave the advice that persons 
ought to submit to an injustice because 
of the difficulty of framing a clause to 
remedy it. In his opinion there would 
be no difficulty in framing a clause to 
meet the requirements of the case. The 
question really seemed to be this—Was 
it or was it not a personal privilege of 
the present Prelates of the Church of 
Ireland to have a seat in the House 
according to the order of rotation as laid 
down by the present law? Oould any 
one doubt that it was a privilege? The 
principle upon which the Bill proceeded 
was to preserve as far as it could pos- 
sibly be done all rights and privileges to 
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those who at present enjoyed them. At 
present the clergyman of the parish had 
certain rights, and occupied a certain 
status; but although his Churchwas dis- 
established and his parish destroyed, his 
rights and privileges were preserved to 
him during his life. Just in the same 
way the Bishops of the Irish Church had 
rights and privileges, and they had the 
right of coming to this House and sit- 
ting here in a certain rotation. He 
could quite understand that when the 
Bill passed many Members of the right 
rev. Bench might feel very little anxiety 
to take part in their Lordships’ delibera- 
tions, and might feel their position se- 
riously altered by this piece of legisla- 
tion; but certainly, unless they were 
told by the members of the right rev. 
Bench that they desired these privileges 
to be taken away, their Lordships ought 
not to be instrumental in taking them 
away, in consequence of the difficulty of 
framing a clause to preserve them. It 
was not fair to put it affirmatively to 
their Lordships to say whether they 
wished these privileges to be continued ; 
and unless the right rev. Prelates repu- 
diated these privileges, and said they did 
not desire to have them, their Lordships 
were bound, if they legislated consist- 
ently, to maintain them. What was 
the difficulty of the case? The object 
was to provide that Bishops should sit 
in the House according to a certain ro- 
tation. The result under the Bill would 
be that when a see became vacant there 
would be a vacancy in the rotation, and 
the Amendment of the noble Lord in the 
Chair seemed to him to meet the case 
by providing that the present Arch- 
bishops and Bishops should continue to 
sit in the House in the same order of 
rotation, and in the same place and pre- 
cedence as they would have done if this 
Bill had not been passed. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to dissipate any fear that this 
Bill was an interference with the privi- 
leges of their Lordships’ House by the 
House of Commons. He thought, on 
reflection, it would be found, notwith- 
tanding the dictum of Blackstone, that 
there had been previous interferences of 
the same character—not interferences 
per se, but simply as consequences of 
some act necessary to be done. One of 
the strongest instances of that kind was 
the Bill ef Attainder inst Bishop 
Atterbury, which yr him not only 
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of his bishopric, but of his peerage, and 
sentenced him to banishment. That 
es gg ve in the House of Commons; 
and, though the Bishop earnestly pro- 
tested against it, their Lordships passed 
it. There could not be a stronger case 
of interference with the privileges of 
their Lordships’ House than that; but 
in this case the interference was merel 
a consequence of the scheme in the Bill. 
He could not, however, admit that there 
was any difficulty in framing a clause 
to meet the object which many of their 
Lordships had in view, and preserve in- 
tact the personal privileges possessed by 
right rev. Prelates before the passing of 
the Bill. He had, however, well con- 
sidered this point before, and had thought 
that it would be a somewhat unreason- 
able step to continue to the right rev. 
Prelates their privileges after the great 
object for which they were conferred 
had entirely ceased. The right rev. Pre- 
lates were Members of their Lordships’ 
House not as individuals, but in respect 
of their connection with the Church of 
England and of Ireland as by law estab- 
lished. They were Members of that 
House by virtue of their archbishoprics 
and bishoprics, and for the purpose of 
representing interests which it was pro- 
— by this Bill should utterly cease. 

peaking from a personal point of view, 
he confessed that he should have no de- 
sire to hold any position if the reasons 
for which he was appointed were re- 
moved, and when there was no longer 
any opportunity of performing the duties 
on account of which the position was 
given to him. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he hoped that 
the House would, in dealing with this 
part of the question, be guided by a sense 
of justice. He thought the Bishops who 
had sat in the House should themselves 
be free to choose whether they would 
retain or resign that privilege. If that 
were not the case it would be the duty of 
those who objected to every particle of 
this Bill—and many of its supporters had 
urged very strong objections against its 
principle—to think whether they.should 
exercise what was their undoubted right, 
and reject it on the third reading. C) 
noble Lord read extracts from the speech 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1835, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman, in opposing the 
Appropriation Clause, declared twice in 
the same speech, that— 
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“ He hoped that he should never live to see the 
day when such a system should be adopted in this 
country, for the consequences to public men and 
to the character of the country would be lament- 
able beyond description He hoped that 
he should never live to see the day when any prin- 
ciple leading to such a result would be adopted in 
that country.”—[1 Hansard, xxvii. 513, 514.) 


Tue Arcusisuor or CANTERBURY 
said, he was sure that if his right rev. 
Brethren felt that no advantage could 
accrue to the Church from their continu- 
ing Members of that House they would 
at once surrender their claim. No doubt 
their chief duties would have to be per- 
formed in Ireland; but still he could not 
think that the question of injustice to 
individuals had been entirely disposed of 
in the remarks of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. In spite of what 
would be done by the Bill there were 
still important religious interests in which 
it certainly was desirable that they should 
be able to express their opinions in Par- 
liament. 
inducements had been held out to certain 
individuals to accept certain offices there 
would be an injustice in depriving those 
individuals of any portion of their rank 
and privileges. He trusted, therefore, 
that their Lordships would not be deterred 
from doing what was right in this matter 
by the silence of his right rev. Brethren, 
especially as there was no difficulty in 
doing what everyone seemed to think 
it would be but just to do. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the discus- 
sion had not convinced him that there was 
anything unreasonable in the conduct of 
the Government so far as related to the 
proposition in the clause. But he could 
not but acknowledge that the majority 
of their Lordships appeared to be in fa- 
vour of the adoption of an Amendment 
by which the existing Irish Prelates 
would be left in possession of the privilege 
of seats in that House. As no practical 
object could be attained by giving their 
Lordships the trouble of dividing on a 
question which had something of a per- 
sonal character, he would accept the 
Amendment proposed. 


Words added: Amendment, as amend- 


ed, agreed to. 
Lorp REDESDALE moved an Amend- 
ment, at the end of clause, to add— 


(“And every present archbishop and bishop of 
the said church shall be summoned to and sit in 
the House of Lords in the same manner and rota- 


Lord Denman 


He thought, too, that after | 
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tion and at such times as he would have been 
summoned and would have sat if this Act had not 
passed.”) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp COLCHESTER, in proposi 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice, said, he hoped that the House 
would not render the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Irish Church after its 
disestablishment liable to penalties, from 
which the Bishops of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church were especially exempted. 
He believed it would be better their 
Lordships should at once make an addi- 
tion to the Bill rather than wait fora 
measure respecting the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. It would be a most vexatious 
thing if, immediately after the Establish- 
ment was abolished, the clergy of the 
Church should be subjected to pains and 
penalties in carrying out the new organ- 
ization. It might possibly be objected 
that such a provision as he proposed 
would create an undue ascendancy over 
the Roman Catholic Church; but this 
objection had never yet been urged in 
the case of Scotland, where what he pro- 
posed had been adopted. It must be 
remembered that it was because of their 
own policy the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
were in the position they now occu- 
pied. The Roman Catholics would not 
surrender their independence of the State. 
But the disestablishment of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of Ireland 
would be the act of the State and not of 
the Bishops of that Church. 


Amendment moved, at end of clause, 
to add— 

“ And the persons who from time to time shall 
exercise and discharge archiepiscopal or episcopal 
functions in the said Church shall be permitted to 
assume and use titles in respect of the districts or 
places within which they exercise such functions 
without incurring any penalty by law attaching 
to persons assuming ecclesiastical titles in respect 
of any place or district without being by law there- 
unto authorized.” —( The Lord Qolchester). 

Tue Eart or GRANARD said, he 
could not conceive a greater infraction 
of religious equality than would be in- . 
volved in the introduction of words 
cially exempting the Bishops of the dis- 
established Church from penalties to 
which the Roman Catholic Bishops were 
liable. He would not object if the 
Bishops of both Churches were exempt- 
ed. It would be easy to introduce words 


' which would have the effect of includin 


the Roman Catholic Prelates of Irelan 
in the exemption, and he believed that 
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such general exemption would be re- 
ceived as a boon by the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Fart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
hope the noble Earl will not press his 
Amendment. I think it will be neces- 
sary in consequence of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, to amend the 
law relating to ecclesiastical titles ; but 
I think such Amendment ought not to 
be made by the introduction of words 
into this Bill. This Bill does maintain 
all the dignity of the ecclesiastics now 
belonging to the Irish Church ; but it 
would not be right to introduce such 
words as those proposed by the noble 
lord without reference to other digni- 
taries. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
was passed under peculiar circumstances 
and at a time of great excitement ; but 
Ido not think it would be a good pre- 
eedent to follow, when we are passing a 
Bill, the object of which is to bring 
about complete religious equality. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, your Lordships will recollect 
that a Select Committee was appointed 
last year to consider the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. At that time there was a 


strong desire to remove the disabilities 


under which the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates labour, but it was found that there 
were great difficulties in the way of doing 
so. You are now said to be levelling 
down; but I do not think that you will 
facilitate the removal of the difficulties 
to which I have referred by allowing 
the Bishops of the Protestant Church to 
drop into a position which will subject 
them to penalties which there is a desire 
to remove in the case of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, he would 
refer their Lordships to the evidence 

iven before the Committee on the 

lesiastical Titles Act by a noble and 
learned Lord now a Member of the 
Cabinet. He must press his Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I agree, my Lords, 
with every word that has fallen from my 
noble Friend (Lord Colchester) as to the 
absolute necessity of securing the Pre- 
= of the Protestant Church wet _ 

d against the penalties im 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. PT thi 
there will be no difference of opinion 
on that point. I also think that my 
noble Friend has done good service in 
calling attention to the subject; but, as 
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I understand the expressions of the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government is 
that before the time arrives when the 
Prelates of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland will be appointed in a different 
manner from that in which they now 
are, it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure to free 
them from the pains and penalties of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. The new 
constitution will not come into operation 
till 1872; but even were it to come into 
operation on the 1st of January 1871, 
there would be ample opportunity to 
introduce such a Bill in sufficient time. 
I do not think that any expressions 
used by my noble and learned Friend 
last year, when legislative steps had not 
been taken to disestablish the Irish 
Church, ought now, under such altered 
circumstances, to be held binding on 
him. I would, therefore, suggest to 
my noble Friend who has moved the 
Amendment whether, if I have rightly 
understood the noble Earl opposite, it 
would not be better and more free from 
danger to leave this question to be 
dealt with by the Government next 
Session. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he thought it 
was more than enough to disestablish 
the Church, and he did not see why it 
should for a moment possibly be exposed 
to pains and penalties as a consequence 
of the disestablishment. 


On Question? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


[ Compensation to Persons deprived 
of Income. | 


Clause 14 (Compensation to ecclesias- 
tical persons other than curates). 

Tue Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH : 
My Lords, before I submit to your 
Lordships the Amendment which stands 
on the Paper in my name, I wish to di- 
rect your attention to what appears to 
me to be a slight ambiguity in the clause 
as it stands. The clause runs thus— 

“The Commissioners shall, as soon as may be 
after the passing of this Act, ascertain and declare 
by order the amount of yearly income of which 
the holder of any archbishopric, bishopric, bene- 
fice, or cathedral preferment, in or connected with 
the said Church, will be deprived by virtue of this 
Act, after deducting all rates and taxes except 
income or property tax, salaries of permanent 
curates employed, as hereinafter mentioned,” 


and soon. Now, I believe I am correct 
[ Committee— Clause 14. 
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in stating that the exception is meant to | repair of the chancel. To give you an 
be confined to the income and property instance of the extreme severity of the 
tax, and what I propose to do is to add | incidence of the tax I may state that on 
another exception to the taxes which incomes of £400 a year in Ireland a 


are to be deducted in calculating the 
annuities to be paid to the holders of 
preferments. The tax which I propose 
should not be deducted, before you cal- 


culate the net income of the holder of |come which I 
‘enjoying as a bloated an 


any preferment, is a certain tax which is 
now paid to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, and which is gene- 
rally known as a tax on clerical incomes. 
I hope your Lordships will pardon me 
if, in justice to my clients, I find it ne- 
cessary to enter somewhat into detail in 
dealing with this matter. I wish you to 
understand clearly what is the origin of 
this tax which is paid by the clergy 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
I will, in the first place, explain the 
purposes to which it is applied. Un- 
der the Church Temporalities Act, which 
was passed in the reign of William IV., 
certain charges, which had not been pre- 
viously provided for at all, and which 
would be met by what in England is 
called Church rates and in Ireland vestry 
cess, were ordered to be paid by the 
Commissioners out of certain revenues 
assigned for that object. This revenue 
was partly derived from suppressed sees 
and partly from a tax imposed on the in- 
comes of the beneficed clergy. It was a 
tax rising very rapidly from £2 10s. per 
cent, on incomes of £300 a year, till 
it reaches 15 per cent. It was to be 
applied by the Commissioners, wherever 
they got a sufficient surplus, to the aug- 
mentation of small benefices; but, be- 
fore they got that surplus—which by the 
way, they hardly got at all—to the 
building and repairing of churches, to 
providing the proper requisites for Divine 
service, to the lighting and keeping of 
churches, to the cost of fuel, and even 
to the washing of the surplices of the 
clergy. Among the many anomalies of 
this anomalous Irish Church, the great- 
est, of all, and I have as yet seen no 
notice taken of it, was that the ui- 
sites for Divine service were supplied 
mainly out of the incomes of the poor 
clergy of that Church. I ask your 
Lordships particularly to bear in mind 
this fact, that when the Act taxing the 
clergy was passed the reason given for 
taking that step was that under the law 
of the Church as it then existed there 


was a liability attached to them for the 
The Bishop of Peterborough. 





clergyman pays a tax to the Ecclesiasti- 


cal Commissioners of £20 a year, and on 
an income of £650 a year—which, in 
passing, I may mention was the in- 
had the gerne of 
ampered 
dignitary of the Irish Church for a pe- 
riod of three years—£45. You will at 
once see therefore that the tax is a heavy 
one; and its total amount is £19,000 a 
year. But for this heavy charge the 
clergy get a very valuable return. They 
get their churches repaired and lighted, 
and the requisites for the performance 
of Divine service provided, many of 
which things they would otherwise have 
had to pay for out of their own poc- 
kets, and most of which they will have 
to pay for if this Bill passes in its 
present shape. The amount given by 
the Commissioners for the repair of the 
churches and the other purposes I have 
mentioned is £36,000 a year, as against 
£19,000 furnished by the clergy ; so that 
for every 1s. which they pay they get 2s. 
in value received for the support of their 
churches. Indeed, it is a mistake to call 
this a tax atall. Itis an annual payment 
for value, and very considerable value, 
obtained, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners may be described as an agency 
for the supply of the requisites for Di- 
vine service out of what they derived 
from the incomes of the beneficed clergy. 
Now, this clause enacts that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission shall cease; that they 
shall no longer contribute to the repair 
of the churches or to the purposes to 
which I have referred, while it, at the 
same time, provides that this tax shall 
be deducted from the incomes of the 
clergy. This amounts to nothing more 
than that the British Government comes 
in and impounds the money which the 
clergy have been in the habit of 
paying for certain important value re- 
ceived ; for the Bill before us proposes, 
in effect, that they shall not continue 
to receive that value, while they are 
to pay the tax for the rest of their na- 
tural lives. Is that, I would ask, just 
or equitable dealing? I am in the 
habit, and I trust I may, without pre- 
sumption, assume that your Lordshi 
are in the habit, of paying your b 
yearly if not half-yearly. Well, what 
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would any of your Lordships think if it 
were laid down by Act of Parliament 
that a cheque which he was about to 
send to his wine merchant should be im- 

unded before it reached its destina- 
tion, that the merchant should be pre- 
vented under a heavy penalty from sup- 
plyie any more wine, and that the 

itish Government and the magnani- 
mous British nation should for the future 
receive the yearly or half-yearly pay- 
ments made? The Bill in this respect 
does not seem even to affect to be gene- 
rous, and there are, in my opinion, only 
two ways of meeting the great injustice 
which is about to be done in this matter 
One is to remit absolutely to the clergy 
these payments to the Church Commis- 
sion, for which they will no longer ob- 
tain the value which they have hitherto 
received. The objection made to this 

posal is, that it would benefit the 
richer and not the poorer clergy; that 
is, no doubt, to a certain extent, an ob- 
jection to it, though I do not admit that 
you have any more right to do a wrong 
toa rich than to a poor man. I admit, 
however, that the objection is a plausible 
one, in the case of a measure which does 
not affect to be generous. But there is 


another mode of meeting the difficulty. 


It is that the clergy should still continue 
to pay the tax, but that when paid it 
should be devoted to the purposes to 
which it was previously applied ; that is 
to say, that, instead of paying the tax 
to the British nation—which I cannot 
suppose is in want of the money—the 
dergy should pay it to the new Church 
Body, and that they should expend it on 
the repair of churches, and the providing 
the necessary requisites for Divine ser- 
vice, as has hitherto been the case. I 
should have moved an Amendment to 
this effect myself, but that it may seem 
ungracious in an English Prelate to 


meddle with the application of a charge | 
| Lords, it would have been well if the 


which will fall on his Irish brethren ; 
but I shall be happy to leave it in the 
hands of my right rev. Friend (the Bishop 
of Derry) who disclaims, as I anticipated 
and as I can assure your Lordships the 
great majority of the Irish clergy dis- 
claim, any wish to profit by the remis- 
sion of the tax. It is their desire that 
the money should be appropriated in the 
way I have mentioned. The Amend- 
ment may be incorporated with that 
which stands in my right rev. Friend’s 
name, and it may be brought forward 
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on the Report if the forms of the House 
— its being moved now. I think 

have shown your Lordships that there 
is a just and equitable claim for the re- 
mission of the tax. It may, however, 
be urged, as an objection to the course 
which I have suggested, that the whole 
income of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners does not go to the repair of the 
churches, but that a great portion of it 
is devoted to the augmentation of small 
benefices. Now, I looked carefully into 
the accounts of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to ascertain the total amount 
expended by them during the last year 
on small benefices, and I find it was 
5,900 and odd pounds. But the greater 
part of that amount did not come out of 
this tax, but out of the private holders’ 
fund, the sum paid by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners out of this tax being 
under £2,000. Of the amount contri- 
buted by the clergy 18s. 6d. in the pound 
is for the requirements of the Church, 
and only the balance of 1s. 6d. for the 
augmentation of small benefices. I 
think I have made out something like a 
just and equitable claim, not for putting 
the tax back into the kets of the 
clergy, but for leaving them exactly in 
the position in which they were before, 
by continuing the tax and devoting its 
proceeds to the same purposes to which 
they are now — This arrange- 
ment, if adopted, will enable the r 
Irish Church to tide over what will be 
her time of greatest difficulty, when 
every effort will be taxed to keep in re- 
pair the churches of the poorer Pro- 
testant congregations. 


Amendment moved, in line 25, after 
(‘tax’) to insert (‘‘and the tax on 
clerical incomes now payable to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 
land.” )—( The Bishop of Peterborough.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: I think, my 


right rev. Prelate, in moving his Amend- 
ment, had alluded, not merely to Church 
cess, but also to the Board of First 
Fruits; but of this he made no mention 
whatever. The whole of the right rev. 
Prelate’s speech goes not really to the 
compensation for vested interests, which 
is the principle of the Bill, but to the 
endowment in a new form of the dises- 
tablished Church. Moreover, the pro- 
posal would be only of partial applica- 
tion ; for this tax, while rising rapidly 
[ Committee— Clause 14. 
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upon incomes above £300 a year, does 
not apply at all to incomes below that 
amount. 

Tue Bisnor or DERRY said, that his 
object in the Amendment which he in- 
tended to propose was that,in the ex- 
ceptional and difficult circumstances in 
which the Church was to be placed, the 
deduction to which the Bishops and 
clergy had submitted for the general 
purposes of the Church should continue 
to be applied to those purposes. 

THE or KIMBERLEY con- 
tended that first fruits belonged origin- 
ally to the See of Rome, and at the Re- 
formation became the property of the 
Crown, which, as time went on, allowed 
them to be applied to certain ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. But when the Church 
Temporalities Act was passed, a tax, va- 
rying from 2} to 15 per cent, was sub- 
stituted for these first fruits, which tax 
never was the property of the Church of 
Ireland at any period of her history. To 
give over this tax in the manner pro- 
posed would be to give to the clergy 
what they had never possessed. But the 
proposition of the right rev. Prelate 
rested upon the supposition that these 
first fruits and this tax represented 
Church property. 

Tue Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH 
said, the purposes to which this tax were 
applied were purposes to which vestry 
cess had been applied; but he did not 
say that the tax itself was in lieu of ves- 
try cess. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was perfectly aware of the obligations 
resting upon the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; but his argument was that first 
fruits, which the tax represented, did 
not belong to the Church at all. To 
hand over this tax as a sustentation 
fund for the repair of churches in Ire- 
land, however desirable an arrangement 


in the interests of the Church, was} 


wholly inconsistent with the principles 
of the Bill. 

Tue Earnt or DERBY: Having been 
personally much concerned in introduc- 
ing the Bill which has been referred to, 
I may be permitted to say what the state 
of things was at that time, as it may not 
be in some of your Lordships’ recollec- 
tion. Previous to 1833, the Roman Ca- 
tholics, although they had the right of 
voting for everything else, had no right 
of voting for the imposition of church 
cess ; but when the vestry met together 
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|to vote a sum to be applied to the sus. 
‘tentation of the Church, the Roman (a. 
tholics were compelled to withdraw, and 
the Protestants imposed that tax upon 
| Roman Catholics as well as upon them. 
‘selves. If it had been proposed at that 
‘time to allow Roman Catholics to vote 
|in the imposition of Church cess, the ef. 
fect, I need hardly tell your Lordships, 
| would have been entirely to abolish that 
tax without compensation. I must also 
add that the Protestants were extremely 
unwilling to exercise their legal right of 
imposing this tax upon Roman Catho- 
lies, and the consequence was that in 
many cases the necessary sums were not 
collected, and churches in consequence 
fell into disrepair. The Government of 
that day, in dealing with the question, 
provided that the Church cess, amount- 
ing to £60,000, should be abolished, and 
that this amount should be a charge on 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
were to receive in lieu of it a tax upon 
benefices above a certain value. As 
some compensation for the tax so im- 
posed, which bore very heavily upon the 
clergy, they were thenceforth to be re- 
lieved from payment of first fruits and 
tenths. And accordingly the arrange- 
ment, while it released the poorer Ro- 
man Catholics from a very great griev- 
ance, at the same time made provision 
by this tax for the perpetual sustentation 
of existing churches. I must say the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) has proved, in what seems to 
me a most conclusive manner, that if 
you continue to impose this tax upon the 





clergy, you ought in fairness to provide 
that the tax shall continue to be devoted 
to the purposes for which it is at present 
collected. The Motion does not propose 


‘to relieve the clergy from any tax, but 


simply that if the tax continues to be 
levied, the objects for which it is levied 
shall be observed, at least during the 
lives of the present occupants. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: As this is 
the first of a long series of Amendments 
which go, in my opinion, to the root of 
the whole principle of the Bill, and the 
main object of which is to secure to the 
Church a very large portion—I be- 
lieve my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
was correct in calculating upwards of 
£5,000,000 — of the surplus, I am de- 
irous ‘of offering to the House a few 
observations with regard to this prin- 
ciple, and I am the more anxious to do 
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so as I think it bears close relation to 
an observation made by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) the 
other evening. As to the Amendment 
now in issue, we have heard from the 
right rev. Prelatethat it is £19,000ayear, 
and that its se value would be 
£200,000. I believe the noble Marquess 
was wrong in saying that these were al- 
ternative Amendments, and that there- 
fore my noble Friend was in error in 
adding them together. Ihave no means 
of knowing whether any of the Amend- 
ments will be withdrawn, andI have no 
reason to believe they are alternative. 
On the contrary, I believe they are 
cumulative; and we are now dealing 
with the first of a series of Amendments, 
the effect of which will be to secure for 
the Irish Church, out of the surplus, at 
least between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000. 
Now, the noble Marquess the other 
evening accused us of not appreciating 
what was the true meaning of the 
Church, and said we appeared to think 
that the Church meant the clergy. Now, 
the principle of the Bill is that the 
Church — meaning thereby both the 
dergy and the laity—shall receive, I 
will not say nothing, but little more 
than life interests in the incomes which 
the clergy now enjoy. That is the main 
principle of the Bill—that the Church as 
a body should receive no more than the 
life interests of the present holders of 
office, and I need hardly say that it is 
the clergy alone who hold those life in- 
terests. Now, I venture to assert that 
the clergy do not enjoy a life interest in 
this tax ; it is a deduction from their in- 
comes which the clergy do not enjoy. 
No doubt the argument of the right rev. 
Prelate on this point showed great in- 
genuity; and he asked that the tax 
should be applied, not to the advantage 
of the clergy alone, but of the Church 
as a whole, meaning both clergy and 
laity. But, in the same sense, the laity 
get the benefit of the whole endowments 
of the Church, yet the Government never 
admitted that the laity had a right of 
property in those endowments. On the 
contrary, the Government always main- 
tained that, saving life interests, the 
property of the Church belongs to the 
tate. That is the very root of the Bill, 


but you propose to take from the avail- 


able lus this tax, which is a public 
tax, and represents the old First Fruits 
that went to the Crown, and you are 
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giving it as an endowment to the Church 
as a body. Well, I contend that pre- 
cisely the same course might be taken 
with every 1s. of the tithes, and with 
every 1s of that which you now call 
the property of the Established Church. 
It is very well for the noble Mar- 
quess to accuse us of confounding the 
two meanings of the Church. We 
are all apt to use the word in a very 
ambiguous sense. But it has been the 
friends of the Church who have been 
guilty of that confusion. In the course 
of these discussions they have been in- 
structed upon this point; but, up to the 
present Session, their main argument 
was that the Established Church is iden- 
tically the same as that which , existed 
before the Reformation. The doctrine 
was maintained that there was the same 
succession of the Episcopate and clergy, 
although the people did not adhere to 
it. That was the argument used last 
Session, and during this Session one of 
the most distinguished Prelates of the 
English Church, in an able pamphlet, 
which he calls A Speech Unspoken, 
lays down the doctrine that the present 
Church of Ireland, being identically the 
same as that which existed before the 
Reformation, is entitled to the whole 
ae Bd of the Church. This Bill is 

ased upon a denial of that doctrine. 
We say that, beyond the life interests 
of the clergy, the property of the Church 
belongs to the State, and is at the dis- 
posal of the State. This is the cardinal 
principle, not only of the Bill, but of 
those who are in favour of concurrent 
endowment. If you lay down the doc- 
trine that the funds of the Church are 
the property of the laity, you have no 
right to touch 1s. of that property in 
order to give it to any other sects or 
Churches. [Cheers.] My Lords, I re- 
rejoice in that cheer, because it shows 
that at least some noble Lords opposite 
are standing to their colours; but I 
claim the support of the doctrine which 
I have enunciated from every Member 
of the Liberal party and from the no- 
ble Lords on the cross-Benches who have 
spoken in favour of concurrent endow- 
ment. Whether the surplus funds of 
the Church are to be given for the be- 
nefit of the poor, and the alleviation of 
unavoidable suffering, or distributed in- 
discriminately among all the sections in 
Treland, you have no right to take either 
view if you adopt the doctrine that to 


[ Committee— Clause 14. 
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the laity of the Church belongs in right 
of property the property of the Church. 
In claiming, therefore, a public tax 
which has never belonged to the clergy, 
on the ground that it will go for the be- 
nefit of the laity, you lay down a prin- 
ciple which goes to the very root of the 
Bill, and which would entitle the right 
rev. Prelate to devote every 1s. of tithes 
in the same way. The right rev. Pre- 
late told us that he once held a paro- 
chial living, and that from his income a 
certain sum of money was deducted in 
respect of this tax. But let me ask him 
whether, when he accepted the presen- 
tation to the living, he did not know that 
it was subject to such a deduction? If 
so, what right has he to complain that 
the deduction was made, or to ask that 
the tax should now be applied for the 
benefit either of the clergy or the whole 
Church? I say that, on the same prin- 
ciple he would have a right to claim 
every 1s. of the funds belonging to the 
Church. I will not enter further into 
the question raised by these Amend- 
ments. I only wish to point out that it 


is impossible for the Government to give 
their assent to Amendments for taking 
out of the ae large funds for the re- 


endowment—because it comes to that— 
of the Irish Church. Such a course 
would involve indiscriminate endowments 
for all the other sects in Ireland, and I 
have the most perfect conviction that 
among the questions submitted to the 
country at the last General Election, one 
of the most prominent—the one which 
attracted the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from the people of the three King- 
doms, and to which they have given 
the most distinct response—is that on 
which their verdict has been pronounced 
against the principle of indiscriminate 
endowment. If you assent to this 
Amendment, which involves the princi- 
le that the property should go to the 
Protestant laity, who constitute only one- 
seventh of the population of Ireland, you 
will be adopting a principle which will 
be fatal to the progress of the Bill. 
Lorp CAIRNS: The noble Duke has, 
in discussing a small Amendment, risen 
to a pitch of enthusiasm which I should 
not have thought possible if I had not 
witnessed it. The noble Duke spoke of 
a pamphlet which many of your Lord- 
ships have no doubt read with great de- 
light. It is the production of a right 
rev. Prelate, and entitled, I believe, 4 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Speech not Spoken. As T listened to the 
noble Duke’s speech the first question 
I asked myself was whether the noble 
Duke had spoken in the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill. For I con- 
fess that the speech he has just made 
appears as if it had been prepared for 
the second reading, and not delivered 
on that occasion. I presume, however, 
that to-night’s speech proceeds from the 
noble Duke’s exuberance of fancy, which 
has enabled him to make a second speech 
on the second reading now that we are 
in Committee. I shall not follow the 
noble Duke in a discussion of first prin- 
ciples, but I will state a few particulars 
in regard to which he was inaccurate, 
The noble Duke says the Bill proceeds 
upon the principle of entirely ignoring 
the rights of the laity of the Church 
and he further maintains that the laity 
have no rights, vested or otherwise, to 
be preserved. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL: I said 
nothing of the kind. What I did say 
was that the Government never admitted 
that the small minority of Protestant 
laity in Ireland have a vested right in 
the property of the Church. I did not 
say that they had no right. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I confess I do not 
understand the subtle distinction of the 
noble Duke, who says the small mino- 
rity of Protestant laity have not a right 
in the property of the Church, although 
he never said they had no right. The 
noble Duke denies that the laity have 
any right to any part of the property of 
the Church, and f agree that, to a cer- 
tain extent, that is an accurate statement 
of the principle of the Bill. I complain 
of that principle, but I admit that the 
Bill does ignore to a great extent the 
rights of the laity. There is, however, 
one part of the Bill which does admit 
the rights of the laity in the Church. It 
is this—The Bill admits that with regard 
to every life interest preserved by it 
there is a correlative right on the part 
of the laity of the Church to all the ser- 
vices and benefits which it was intended 
they should have when the holders re- 
ceived their appointments. I must re- 
quest your Lordships to bear that fact 
in mind in considering this Amendment. 
Another error is this—The noble Duke 
said that the tax described by the right 
rev. Prelate was equivalent to the first 
fruits. It may, indeed, be so, but only 
to a very small extent. It comprised 
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the former contribution in the way of 
first fruits, but this tax goes immensely 
further than the tax of first fruits ever 
went. It was made to go further for 
the express and obvious purpose of pro- 
viding those requisites and repairs to 
which my right rev. Friend has referred, 
and which were formerly provided for 
by the vestry cess. These are facts as 
to which there can be no dispute. The 
illustration of the noble Duke himself 
disposes of the question. Let me state 
the position of my right rev. Friend 
when he was appointed to his Irish 
benefice. It was a benefice of the value 
of £650 a year, subject to a tax of £45, 

id to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
for the purpose of repairs and providing 
church requisites. Now, what was the 
contract made between my right rev. 
Friend and the laity of the parish at 
the time he received his appointment to 
the benefice? I maintain that the con- 
tract was this— He was appointed to 
this benefice with a nominal income of 
£650; but out of that sum £45 shall be 
applied by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of repairs, and 
supplying church requisites, which, as 
to some of them directly, and as to others 
indirectly, the laity would have been 
obliged to provide for if this arrange- 
ment had not been made. And if my 
right rev. Friend were still the life 
holder of this benefice, the contract be- 
tween him and the parish would be 
broken if the Government were to step 
in and say—‘‘ As this has been a be- 
nefice of £650 a year, and as for the 
£45 there shall be no compensation, 
henceforward it shall be a benefice of 
£605 only, and you, the rector, shall be 
bound to repair the chancel at your own 
expense and supply the church requi- 
sites, because if the laity do not supply 
them, you, the rector, must.” Now, I 
contend that this contract will be vio- 
lated by the Bill as it stands. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Do I under- 
stand the noble Lord to say that the 
£45 goes to the service of this particular 
parish? 

Lorp CAIRNS: Certainly not ; but it 
goes into a fund out of which the sum 
required for this particular benefice 
comes back. If you can shew exactly 
the amount required for the provision of 
a particular benefice it might be con- 
tended that, after providing that sum, 
the State might take possession of the 
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tax. That, however, cannot be done- 
The only way in which the arrangement 
can be carried out is by making the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners the re- 
cipients of the common fund in order 
that they may supply the requisites for 
the various benefices. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he ap- 
prehended that the noble Lord (Lord 
Cairns) altogether abandoned “the pro- 
posal that this legal reduction from the 
incomes of the holders of benefices and 
other preferments should be given to 
them and be an addition to the annuities 
provided by this clause. That was the 
effect of the Amendment, though he 
understood that that proposal was now 
abandoned, and that the Committee was 
discussing some Amendment which 
might or might not be a proper one, but 
which was not before their Lordships. 
He apprehended that their Lordships 
would hardly decide upon an Amend- 
ment before they had seen it. Taking 
the view of the noble and learned Lord, 
it was the right of the laity to have the 
disposal for their purposes of certain 
monies which had been taken from the 
life interests of the clergy and devoted 
to certain ecclesiastical purposes. These 
monies amounted to £19,000 per annum, 
and the life interest of that sum was no 
less than £200,000. The right rev. 
Prelate had omitted to mention the two 
heaviest charges which fell upon this 
fund —namely, the salaries to parish 
clerks, amounting in the aggregate to 
£14,513—and the salaries of the sextons, 
amounting to £9,668 per annum. The 
right rev. Prelate had altogether omitted 
those large items, although he mentioned 
minor sums for organ-blowers, the 
tuning of organs, and the washing of 
surplices. It was most important, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that the payment 
of the salaries to the parish clerks and 
sextons, amounting altogether to up- 
wards of £24,000 a year, was fully pro- 
vided for under Clause 16. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said it had 
been often argued from that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, that they did 
not know what was the real policy of the 
Government, and that some explanation 
ought to be obtained as to the way in 
which the Government would deal with 
the Bill if their Lordships read it a 
second time. They had had the advan- 
tage this evening of hearing from the 
on Duke a declaration of the policy 
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of the Government, and he would tell | they would obtain no benefit whatever 
the noble Duke that if he had not been | from it when those life interests expired, 
restrained by the wisdom and prudence | Therefore he thought they should limit 
of his Colleagues—in which wisdom and | their demands not to that which, on prin- 
prudence the noble Duke did not share— / ciples of abstract justice, they might be 
from making that speech on the second | entitled to ask, but to that which con- 
reading, no power on earth would have | siderations of prudence would justify, 
induced him (the Marquess of Bath) to ‘and on that ground he did not think 
give his vote in —_— of a — | thie Amendment should be pressed. 
reading of the Bill. The noble ©) On Question? — Their Lordships dj- 
had told them what the policy of the | vided :—Contents 94 ; Not-Contents 50: 
Government was to be, and had declared | Majority 44. 

that, whatever else they might agree to, CONTENTS, 


they would not agree to the re-endow- 
ment of the Church. The noble Duke 
had thrown down a sort of challenge to 
the House, which he for one should not 
be slow to take up. He would tell the 
noble Duke that he had voted for the 
second reading of the Bill in the interest, 
not of the Irish Church alone, but princi- 
pally in the interest of that Church, and 
with a view to make terms for it; and 
he would regard no terms as sufficient 
or proper which did not embrace some 
amount of re-endowment. He would | 
tell the noble Duke that he was prepared 
to consent to a sacrifice, and a very large 
sacrifice, of her endowments. But when 
it was declared that no Amendment 
would be accepted which embraced the 
question of re-endowment—[The Duke 
of Arcytt: I did not say that.|—he | 
must say that he would vote for Amend- | 
ments involving a moderate re-endow- | 
ment, and by those Amendments he 
would stand, even if by so standing he 
should bring the walls of that House 
down about their ears; even if he 
brought the Constitution of the country 
to the ground and ruined the fortunes of | 
himself and every Member of that | 
Assembly. With regard, however, to 
the particular Amendment before the 
House, he thought it was an Amend- 
ment to meet an extremely unfair pro- 
vision in the Bill; but he would rather 
suggest that the right rev. Prelate ought 
not to insist upon it, and for this reason 
—their great object must be to secure 
for the Irish Church that which would 
be permanent, and would remain after 
— life interests had ceased to exist. 
ow, the tax under discussion was a tax 








upon life interests; and therefore if it 
were diverted to the representative body 
of the disestablished Church, it would 
benefit them as long as that Church was 
in a comparatively prosperous state 
during the existing life interests; but 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
desire briefly to state the effect of the 
Amendment which I have now to pro- 
pose; and in the first place I must 
refer to the course I have taken in re- 
ference to the last Amendment under 
discussion. Without thinking that the 
last Amendment was one to which I 
could attach any great value, I am bound 
to say that I was unwilling to seem, by 
voting with the noble Duke, to accept 
the doctrine he enunciated, that anything 
which could be called a re-endowment 
of the Irish Church, however small it 
might be, was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill.. I offer this small pre- 
face, because I am now going to ask the 
approval of the noble Duke for my 
Amendment, for I claim it as a champion 
of the principle of the Bill. I desire to 
move an Amendment to remove from 
the Bill what seems to me the most out- 
rageous violation of its principle that 
was ever suggested. The principle of 
the Bill is that vested interests should 
be respected, and that they should be 
respected in this way—by giving compen- 
sation to the clergy for their net income. 


Vernon, L. 
Wentworth, L. 
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My noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies defined to us what that 
net income was. He told us in the late 
debate-—‘‘ We desire to compensate the 
clergyman for his net income, and we 
deduct certain things which he is obliged 
to pay.” I am about to move that the 
salaries of permanent curates shall be 
removed from the list of deductions, on 
this ground—that the clergyman, as a 
rule, is not obliged by law to have a 
curate. It is true that, in exceptional 
cases, the incumbent is obliged to pay a 
curate, and if the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies will move 
the insertion of exceptions I shall have 
no objection. In estimating a man’s 
income in law you do not ask how much 
he spends in charity; but how much 
money he is forced to spend to make his 
income, and how much money he is 
forced to spend by law. These are the 
only two fair deductions which you can 
ae It would be as reasonable to 
deduct from the clergyman’s income the 
sum spent in warming the church or in 
procuring an organ as to deduct the 
curate’s salary. In estimating the amount 
of the tithe rent-charge, which is to be 
made the subject of rating, the curate’s 
salary is certainly not considered as a 
necessary part of the expenses of the 
church ; in fact, a clergyman is rated 
on the tithe rent-charge without deduct- 
ing the curate’s salary. I beg leave 
to ask the noble Earl, could there be 
anything more pernicious in the inte- 
rests of the Church than to place a 
nalty on the employment of curates 
in estimating the amount of compensation 
to be given to clergymen? Is it right 
to fine those clergymen who have been 
spending a portion of their income in 
improving the spiritual condition of their 
parishes, and to make those who have 
neglected their duty a present of a large 
annuity as a reward for that neglect ? 


An Amendment moved, in line 25, to 
leave out (‘‘ salaries of permanent curates 
employed as hereinafter mentioned.’’)— 
(The Marquess of Salisbury). 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
really cannot understand excepting de- 
ductions which are necessary payments. 
The proceedings under the Church Tem- 
poralities Act has a strong bearing on 
this point. In the Returns made to 
the lesiastical Commissioners, incum- 
bents in Ireland have always been al- 


2G2 [Committee—Clause 14. 
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lowed to deduct what they gave to their 
curates, even although they did not 
strictly fulfil the conditions of the Act. 
But I will not argue the question fur- 
ther, because I have a proposition to 
make to the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), who, as he apolo- 
ized for his vote in favour of the last 
mendment, will appreciate a sugges- 
tion that, whatever Amendments we 
send down to the other House, they 
should be based on logical grounds. The 
Amendment of the noble Marquess will 
fall to pieces if tested by his own standard 
of law; and what I propose is that he 
shall alter the words in some way, so as 
not to require this deduction to be made 
from the income of any incumbent who 
has not already made it in his Return 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This 
would at once exempt all those incomes 
which do not exceed £300 a year, and 
in some other cases excuse the incum- 
bents who have made that deduction. 
Tue Maravuess or SALISBURY said, 
he was afraid he could not accept that 
suggestion, because an incumbent might 
have retained ‘‘a permanent curate,” 
not dreaming what sense would be put 


upon the words; but he would not ob- 
ject to put in “ salaries of curates whom 
the incumbent was bound by law to em- 


ploy.”” There were such cases, such as 


the incapacity of the incumbent or ex- | 
He could not see} 


cessive population. 
that, because a curate had served the 
spiritual interests of the people for a 
great many years, he should be regarded 
as a spiritual luxury. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that if the 
noble Marquess would move his Amend- 
ment in that way he would not say 
‘« Not-content”’ to it, but would reserve 
the Government’s action on the matter. 

Eart GREY thought that there could 
be no objection to the proposition of the 
noble Earl. If it was right for a clergy- 
man, when he was stating the amount 
of his income, in order that it might be 
taxed, to deduct from it the salary he 
paid to his curate, it was equally right 
to deduct the salary when they were cal- 
culating the amount of compensation to 
be paid to the incumbent in considera- 
tion of his income. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he would be the 
last to justify a clergyman in making 
one representation now and another then 
to serve personal interests, but he be- 
lieved these returns were made yearly, 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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and he could easily understand how 
family requirements or dissatisfaction 
with a curate, or even the more perfect 
performance of parochial duties would 
induce an incumbent to dismiss a”curate 
he formerly employed, and thus would 
return his full income this year, while 
the year before he claimed a deduction 
on account of a curate. But as the Bill 
stood the curate was bound to the in- 
cumbent, and they were sent through 
the world a sort of Mezentian copula. 
One weighty reason in favour of the 
Amendment was that under the new 
order of things the incumbent would 
have to make a greater expenditure in 
regard to charities and expenses of the 
Church, and he would most probably 
find it necessary to work harder—to do 
all the work, in fact, and dispense with 
a curate for the sake of his family. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) would, on considera- 
tion, be inclined to agree to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Earl (Earl Granville). 
He was ready to admit that it was a 
matter of considerable difficulty to define 
a permanent curate. There was a more 
recent act than the Church Temporalities 
Act—namely, 14 & 15 Vict. c. 73, in 
which occurred the phrase “the legal 
salary of a permanent or necessary curate 
or curates.”’ The law, therefore, con- 
templated cases in which a curate was 
both permanent and necessary, and he 
thought it would only be fair to make 
such an arrangement that the salary of 
a permanent and necessary curate should 
be deducted. In England, where there 
was a curate—and he must be employed 
by the incumbent—his salary was always 
made a matter of deduction in calcula- 
ting the value of a living. If there were 
two parishes which were once separate 
livings, but had been consolidated, and 
the Bishop required four services on the 
Sunday, it was impossible that the in- 
cumbent could perform all four, and it 
followed that he must employ a curate, so 
that in estimating the vested right of the 
clergyman it would be contrary to justice 
to reckon the salary paid to the curate. 
Therefore he would urge the noble Mar- 
quess to consider the suggestion which 
had been made, and to insert wo 
which would make it quite explicit that 
where the curate was permanent and 
necessary his salary should be deducted 
in calculating the value of the benefice. 
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Tae Duke or CLEVELAND said, that 
those who had anything to do with the 
sale of advowsons knew that the salaries 
of curates were elements for lessening 
their value. 

Lorp WESTBURY said, he would 
suggest the use of words implying that 
the salary should be deducted if the in- 
cumbent was required by law to main- 
tain the curate. He must also call at- 
tention to a proviso in the 15th clause, 
that the annuity of the curate “ shall 
cease if, owing to his misconduct, with- 
out the incumbent’s consent, he quit the 
curacy.” He thought the noble Mar- 
quess would omens the Amendment sug- 
gested by the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Clause amended as follows :—‘ Sala- 


ries of curates employed under obliga- 
tion of law.” 


Tue Bisuorp or PETERBOROUGH 
said, he rose to move the insertion of 
words the effect of which would be to 
make the clause read that the Commis- 
sioners, in ascertaining the amount of 
an income, should deduct all rates and 
taxes, excepting payments to diocesan 


schoolmasters, visitation fees, and other 
payments for the maintenance of regis- 
tries and Ecclesiastical Courts,andcharges 
under the Drainage Acts and instalments 
of loans for building made by Board of 
First Fruits. His Lordship said he did 
not propose to press the Amendment 
with regard to schoolmasters, which 
amounted in the aggregate only to 
£1,500 a year. As regarded the metro- 
politan vicars general he had not a word 
to say, but he never could see the use of 
them in the rural parts of Ireland. 
Sometimes the vicar general was a 
Bishop’s son, sometimes his nephew; 
generally a clergyman, rarely a lawyer, 
and on the ad valorem principle his salary 


would be exceedingly small. His duties | 


were to give legal advice to the Bishop, 
and to perform occasionally certain legal 
functions for the clergy; the vicar gene- 
ral, therefore, existed not for the benefit 
of the laity, but for the benefit of the 
Bishop and of the clergy. Perhaps once 
in a year the vicar general might decide 
a question of almonry; but mainly and 
almost entirely the vicars general and 
the courts and the registries were for 
the benefit of the Bishops and of the 
clergy. The 21st section of the Bill 


{Jury 1, 1869} 
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abolished these courts and the duties of 
vicars general, and it expressly repealed 
by name the very Act which imposed 
this odious and unpopular tax on the 
clergy. The services were abolished, 
and yet payment of the tax was to be 
required. The special hardship was 
that in the case of diocesan school- 
masters and vicars general the deduction 
from the income was a permanent one ; 
and yet, after the passing of the Bill, 


the vicar general might die, and so 
/might the diocesan schoolmaster, and 


yet a permanent deduction would be 
made from the income of the clergyman. 
To continue paying an annuity to a dead 
vicar general or a dead schoolmaster 
was a singular way of respecting vested 
life interests. The instalments referred 
to in the Amendment were re-payments 
of loans extending over twenty-two 
years. Supposing a clergyman, six 
months before the passing of this Bill, 
had paid the last instalment due under 
the Drainage Acts, he would be required 
by this Bill to pay the same amount 
year after year for the rest of his life, so 
that if he lived twenty-two years he 
would have paid his debt to the Govern- 
ment twice, and, if he lived forty-four 
This he would 
venture to call shabby. When the se- 
cond reading of the Bill was under their 
Lordships’ consideration, he had em- 
ployed some strong adjectives in refer- 
ring to the character of its provisions. 
He had stated that, in his opinion, some 
of its provisions were intensely shabby ; 
but in so saying he felt convinced that 
their character had not been thoroughly 
understood by the noble Lords near him. 
He believed that he was rather entitled 
to their Lordships’ gratitude for his 
attention to this matter. His Amend- 
ment would have the effect of rendering 
this part of the clause more in accord- 
ance with his idea of justice. 


Amendment moved, in line 27, after 
(“law”) insert— 

(“ Excepting payments to diocesan schoolmas- 
ters, visitation fees, and other payments for the 
maintenance of registries and ecclesiastical courts 
and charges under the Drainage Acts.”)—( Zhe 
Bishop of Peterborough. ) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
differed from his right rev. Friend in 
his opinion of what was justice. The 
right rev. Prelate no doubt thought this 
a mean and shabby Bill, because of the 
very principle which it was intended to 


[ Committee— Clause 14. 
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carry out. It might, perhaps, be a very 
shabby thing to disestablish the Irish 
Church, compensating only the holders 
of vested interests for their lives, but if 
so, that was a question of principle upon 
which, of course, he did not entertain 
the same views as the right rev. Prelate. 
The Government, however, were per- 
fectly willing to make any reasonable 
concession to his right rev. Friend, and, 
as this was a small matter, they would 
accordingly accept the Amendment with 
the exception of the words “‘ and charges 
under the Drainage Acts.’ The Govern- 
ment would also accede to the Amend- 
ment to be moved by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), which was 
in line 27, after the word “law,” to 
insert — ‘‘ but the Commissioners shall 
have regard to the prospective increase 
(if any) of such income by the falling 
in or cessation of charges thereon.” 
Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 


acquiesced in this course. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Amendment made by inserting the 
words— 

(“ Under obligation of law, and also excepting 
payments for visitation fees, and other payments 
for the maintenance of registries and ecclesiastical 
courts.”) 


Tue Bisor or PETERBOROUGH : 
My Lords, I wish to bring under your 
notice the case of the small incumbents 
in Ireland. According to statistics fur- 
nished to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, it appears that in Ireland there 
are 300 small benefices, the net income 
of each of which is under £100 a year, 
259 of which the net income is between 
£100 and £150, and 121 of which the 
net income is over £150 and under £200. 
In 300 benefices the incumbents are 
worse off than curates, because they 
have to pay expenses for which curates 
are not liable; but they have expecta- 
tions of promotion, and on the ground 
of those expectations I am about to ask 
that compensation be given to them. I 
claim the compensation on the authority 
of Mr. Mill. Writing on this subject, 
Mr. Mill says— 


“Some laws cannot be altered without pain- 
fully frustrating existing and authorized expecta- 
tions, for which, therefore, compensation is in all 
or most cases due. Now in the case of Church 
property, no authorized expectations are defeated 
unless those of existing incumbents.” 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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To which Mr. Mill adds in a foot-note— 


“To make the proposition absolutely unassail- 
able, instead of ‘existing incumbents,’ it should, 
perhaps, be said persons actually in Orders, lj 


h a a 


authorized expectations of P ts 
would be satisfied by postponing the resumption 
for a sufficient number of years to enable their 
expectation, if well grounded, to become pos- 
session. 

The principle laid down by Mr. Mill 
amounts to this—that everyone having 
a reasonable expectation of promotion in 
the Irish Church should be allowed to 
realize that expectation before the na- 
tion takes possession of the property of 
that Church. I do not say that this 
would be a convenient course if this Bill 
is to pass; but in this case there is a 
discounting by the nation of a post obit 
on the Irish Church, and I think that 
there should be a very tender considera- 
tion of the case of the incumbents, in 
whose favour I am about to move an 
Amendment. I will refer your Lord- 
ships to a passage in the speech of the 
First Minister of the Crown—one of 
those speeches on which the verdict of 
the nation was taken. In one of those 
speeches made by him last year Mr. 
Gladstone said— 


“T am bound to say, in speaking of vested in- 
terests, that it appears to me at least a matter 
for argument and consideration, whether we can 
strictly and absolutely limit the phrase to those 
who are actually in possession of benefices, or 
whether some regard ought not possibly to be had 
—though it would be premature to give an opinion 
upon the point—to the case of those who have 
devoted themselves to an indelible profession that 
separates them from the great bulk of profitable 
secular employments, in expectation of the bene- 
fices which we have kept in existence by law 
under our authority, even though they may not 
actually have entered upon them.” 


It does appear to me that there is the 
authority of the Prime Minister, I do not 
say for agreeing to my Amendment, but 
for favourably considering the case of 
those incumbents. Let us suppose that 
the average income of an Irish benefice 
is £200 ; you may pay aman that amount 
either by giving him £200 a year for 
life, or by giving him £100 a year for 
part of his life and £300 a year for the 
remainder of it. This is the case with 
those incumbents. They accepted £100 
a year with the prospect of preferment. 
I do not say that every small incumbent 
can legally claim £200 a year; but I say 
that he has a moral claim to it, on the 
ground of the loss of his reasonable 
expectation of preferment. I ask £200 
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a year for those men ; but that, perhaps, 
is less than the amount to which they 
are morally entitled, because the average 
value of a benefice in Ireland is between 
£250 and £260. My reason for adopt- 
ing £200 as the figure in my Amend- 
ment is that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of Ireland are empowered by the 
Church Temporalities Act to increase 
the small benefices to £200 a year as 
funds come in; and it was on the strength 
of this expectation—that the small bene- 
fices would be raised to £200—many of 
those small incumbents gave up curacies 
and accepted those benefices. That I 
know of my own knowledge. I do not 
think I can state the case better than by 
reading an extract from a letter written 
by one of those clergymen. He says— 


“T was induced to give up excellent prospects 
in the diocese of Cloyne, and to accept the per- 
petual curacy of ——-, considering that I was 
making a very prudent move, as under the pro- 
visions of the Irish Church Temporalities Acts 
(vide 3 & 4 Will. IV.,c. 90,8.6;3& 4 Will. IV., 
¢. 37; 4&5 Will. 1V., ¢. 90; and6 &7 Will. IV., 
¢. 99) I was legally entitled to succeed to the 
rectorial income of the parish of which I am per- 
petual curate. 1 purchased, as I believed, a re- 
versionary interest of £350 a year, secured to me 
by Act of Parliament, and yet now I am to be 
robbed of this legal vested interest which I sacri- 
ficed so much to secure, and to be left, after a 
service in the ministry of twenty-eight years, with- 
out any provision beyond £100 a year.” 

If the Government think that the sum I 
propose is too large, let them at all 
events give as a dole, if only as a dole, 
some compensation for the bitterly dis- 
appointed ex tions of these poor 
men. I would now say one word as to 
the argument which we have frequently 
heard used in this discussion, founded 
on what is alleged to be the impropriety 
and injustice of giving any sum of money 
out of the surplus of the Church revenues 
to the Church herself or to the clergy. 
I, for one, must strongly contend, in 
opposition to that argument, that no 
such surplus can exist until every just 
claim of theirs has been fairly and ge- 
nerously considered. When you have 
satisfied every such claim, and have even 
met their appeals ad misericordiam, for 
you have announced that you would deal 
with them in a generous spirit, then, and 
not till then, have you a right to name 
the word surplus. If a claim be made 
for 6d. which is not just and equitable, 
do not grant it; but if the claim be just 
and equitable, then it ought, I maintain, 
to be a matter of pure indifference to the 


{Jury 1, 1869} 
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British nation whether the surplus is 
exhausted or not in meeting it, or whe- 
ther a sum should be paid out of the 
Imperial Treasury for that purpose if it 
could be met by no other means. I ask 
the Government, therefore, whether there 
was no room for the exhibition of a little 
degree of mercy in dealing with the blight- 
ed prospects and ruined hopes of those 
whose cause lam pleading. Itis a sad fact 
that since this Bill has been laid on your 
Lordships’ table one of these poor men, 
whom I know to be a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian man, has gone 
raving mad about its provisions. He is 
now a lunatic in an asylum, where he 
ean talk only of the injustice which it 
has done him and of his starving chil- 
dren. I do not mention this unhappy 
circumstance as a device to gain your 
Lordships’ support, but merely as an 
illustration of the severity with which 
this Bill will press upon many excellent 
men for whom I entreat this House in 
some way or other to provide. 


Amendment moved, in line 39, after 
(“ aforesaid”’) insert— 

(“And in all cases in which the entire eccle- 
siastical income of any beneficed clergyman in 
Ireland shall be ascertained by the Commissioners 
to be less than two hundred pounds a year, the 
annuity payable to him under this section by the 
said Commissioners shall be such a sum as, to- 
gether with his other eeclesiastical income, if any, 
shall amount to two hundred pounds a year.” )— 
(The Bishop of Peterborough.) 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the right rev. Prelate has insisted 
at great length on the necessity of doing 
justice by this Bill, and thelanguage which 
he has used in plain terms means neither 
more nor less than this—that it is, in his 
opinion, a very unjust measure. But if 
noble Lords approach the discussion of 
its provisions in that temper, and with a 
determination to find in every line of it 
some menace or niggardliness, Iam afraid 
if will be difficult to satisfy them. The 
view which we take of the Bill, however, 
is different from that to which the right 
rev. Prelate has given expression, who, 
while he spoke of justice, still found it 
necessary to use the word mercy. I do 
not mean to say that this is not a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties in one sense, as far 
as the Irish Church is concerned. How, 
I should like to know, could any man 
propose to disestablish an ancient Church, 
and hold a contrary opinion? But, while 
it is a Bill of Pains and Penalties, we are 
bound to see that all due and fair com- 


[ Committee— Clause 14. 
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pensation is given under its provisions; 
and if we were now engaged in merely 
endeavouring to reform the Irish Church, 
and to effect a re-adjustment of its pro- 
perty, I should think nothing more just 
or reasonable than that as an Estab- 
lished Church the amount paid to its 
clergy should not be less than £200 a 
year. This, however, is a Bill for dis- 
establishing and disendowing the Irish 
Church, and it is, I contend, altogether 
inconsistent with its principle to propose 
to increase the incomes of its clergy, for 
that is what the Amendment of the right 
rev. Prelate really amounts to. Under 
the provisions of the Bill, no doubt, the 
clergy are deprived of many advantages 
they would otherwise possess—for in- 
stance, a curate may not have the possi- 
bility of obtaining a seat on the Epis- 
copal Bench; but is he, in consequence, 
to be entitled to compensation? The 
right rev. Prelate made a quotation 
from a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, but it 
is quite obvious that in that speech my 
right hon. Friend was referring to the 
case of the curates, and that he simply 
meant to imply, that in giving compen- 
sation for vested interests it was neces- 
sary to look, not only to the incomes of 
the clergy secured by law, but to the 
case of those whose incomes were not so 
secured, and for whom it was but just 
and reasonable that compensation should 
be provided. I am sorry to have on the 

art of the Government to say that it is 
impossible for us to assent to a proposal 
which we deem to be altogther incon- 
sistent with the scope and intention of 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
regretted the tone assumed by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) in describ- 
ing the Bill as a measure of Pains and 
Penalties. That was not the tone which 
had been adopted by those who were 
responsible for it at the recent elections. 
Then the claims of the Irish clergy were 
to be matters for fair and generous con- 
sideration, but now hard, strict, sweep- 
ing justice was to be meted out to her, 
as limited by legal definitions. The case 
of the poor clergy to whom the Amend- 
ment related was, he contended, very 
similar to that of the curates, and he 
trusted the Government would forbear 


from acting in a spirit of hunting down | 


men, and taking a course which tended 
to drive them into lunatic asylums; for 
that was not the spirit in which they 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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had appealed to the country in favour of 
their measure. 

Tue Eart or ST. MAUR said, he had 
listened with deep regret to the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough), who seemed to him to have 
set up the claims of the clergy in oppo- 
sition to those of the Church itself. 

Tue Bisoor or DERRY said, that in 
supporting the Amendment, he would 
quote the words used by Sir Roundell 
Palmer, in the discussions on the Bill in 
the other House, as applicable in the 
present case— 

“ We have now come to a point where the Bill 
manifestly breaks down upon the grounds of 
justice.” 

He had been very much struck with the 
statement made by the right rev. Pre- 
late who moved the Amendment (the 
Bishop of Peterborough), that there were 
no less than 300 incumbents in Ireland 
with incomes under £100 a year. Their 
case was seriously deserving their Lord- 
ships’ attention. These incumbents were 
certainly very much underpaid; and 
they had consented to accept such small 
incomes in the expectation of in due 
course obtaining promotion, all hope of 
which was cut off by the Bill. The ex- 
— which these poor clergymen 

ad were, he contended, not to be spoken 
of lightly. One strange feature of human 
nature was, that although it was keenly 
alive to individual suffering, it was often 
callous to collective suffering. This, 
perhaps, was one reason why the cause 
of the poor curates was regarded with 
such coldness and apathy. Persons often 
heard with indifference of 500 or 1,000 
men being killed in battle who were 
greatly moved by some case of individual 
suffering. Poverty was not the thing 
which these incumbents dreaded, for a 
Christian man could bear up against 
that; but what they dreaded was the 
hopeless poverty which stared them in 
the face, with no visible means of escape 
in the shape of preferment. Some of 
their Lordships had been kind enough 
to express a wish to retain for the Irish 
Bishops the privilege of a seat in that 
House. Whether, under the circum- 
stances of the Irish Church, a seat in 
their Lordships’ House were really a 
privilege or benefit, or not, this he could 
honestly say, that he would gladly re- 
sign such a privilege if the power or 
possibility were only left in his hands of 
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alleviating the distress and misery of 
some of these excellent men. Among 
them were many gentlemen highly edu- 
cated. An appreciable number of the 
Irish clergy were members of the Uni- 
yersities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the majority had been educated in the 
University of Dublin. Appeals had 
often been made to Scripture in the 
course of this debate, and he would 
quote, though not in any offensive sense, 
the text—‘‘ Behold the ery of them that 
reap your fields entereth into the ears of 
the Lord of Hosts.” In its present shape 
the Amendment, perhaps, might not be 
adopted, but he most earnestly hoped 
that the Bill would not be one merely of 
Pains and Penalties, but that something 
would be done by the Government to 
nitigate the suffering which its provi- 
sions undoubtedly would cause. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Irise, my Lords, 
to enter the strongest possible protest 
against your Lordships being asked to 
vote for this particular Amendment. I 

ther from the speech of the right rev. 

late who has just sat down that it is 
not intended to press it in its present 
form, although something different, he 
thinks, may possibly be adopted. 

Tue BisHor or LICHFIELD said, he 
hoped that something in the nature of 
theAmendment would be adopted. These 
men had spent the best portion of their 
lives in performing poorly remunerated 
duties, in the hope that they would be 
promoted to better livings. The Bill, 
although not one for the reform of the 
Trish Church, would touch interests 
called into existence by previous mea- 
sures of reform. He spoke in the hear- 
ing of members of the two Ecclesiastical 
Commissions when he stated that dis- 
tinct inducements had been held out to 
clergymen by former Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Throughout the whole of the 


Black Country at this moment men were | 


labouring faithfully upon incomes of 

£100 a year in the full expectation that 

Parliament, which had stripped the ca- 

thedrals of their surplus revenues, would 

taise the incomes of incumbents to an 

_— on which it would be possible to 
ve. 

Tae Eart or BANDON said he could 
corroborate the statement of the right 
tev. Prelate that, unless something were 
done such as he proposed, great injus- 
tice would be done to those men. He 
was personally acquainted withthe clergy- 
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man to whose melancholy case the right 
rev. Prelate had referred. He hoped the 
Motion would be pressed to a division. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
greatly sympathized with the feelings 
which had induced the right rev. Pre- 
late to bring forward this Amendment, 
but he could not help expressing a hope 
that it would not be pressed to a divi- 
sion. It deserved consideration whe- 
ther, in another shape, it might not be 
re-introduced; but the clause amended 
as proposed could hardly be sent down 
to the House of Commons with any 
chance of its being accepted. For what 
did the Amendment propose? Simply 
that when the income of any beneficed 
clergyman in Ireland should be ascer- 
tained to be less than £200 a year, his 
annuity should be increased to £200. 
Their Lordships would, in fact, stultify 
themselves, for they would accept a 
clause which would at one and the same 
time compensate a man in possession of 
a salary of £300 a year with £300, and 
a man with a salary of £100 with £200. 
The matter only required to be stated 
for the House to perceive that by adopt- 
ing this proposal they would be placing 
themselves in a false position. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was delighted at the expressions which 
had just fallen from the noble Earl. 
He did not suppose, when their Lord- 
ships went into Committee on this Bill, 
that they would be asked to embark on 
the consideration of any proposition so 
wide as that of the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Peterborough). The Bill 
gave to the holder of every office the 
full value of his appointment, and then 
it was proposed, in addition, to compen- 
sate men who hoped to obtain these 
very appointments. That was to say, 
having given compensation for all exist- 
ing interests, they were then asked to 
pay men for their expectancies. This 
was not a reasonable proposition, or con- 
sistent with the earnest desire to consider 
the Bill fairly and calmly with which 
their Lordships had gone into Com- 
mittee. He hoped the measure would 
not be thrown out by a side wind. If 
the House were to vote an Amendment 
which the Mover himself declared he 
could not a in its integrity, it 
would argue a determination on the part 
of their Lordships not to give a fair con- 
sideration to the proposals of the Go- 
vernment. 


[ Committee— Clause 14. 
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Eart GREY said, he agreed with his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) 
and the noble Earl (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) that, for the reasons given, this 
Amendment in its present shape could 
not be adopted. But he felt, he con- 
fessed, greatly disappointed that the 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) and his noble Friend, in rejecting 
the Amendment, had neither of them 
held out any hope that they would re- 
consider what undoubtedly was a case 
of very great hardship. Here they found 
clergymen who for twenty or thirty years 
had worked hard as curates, in the full 
assurance and expectation that a com- 
petence awaited them, suddenly and sum- 
marily cut off by this Bill from all chance 
of improvement of income. Some of 
these men had families, and all were 
men of education ; they had served all 
the best of their lives, and they had, but 
for this Bill, a moral certainty of pro- 
motion. He did not ask his noble 


Friends to decide at once in what man- 
ner they would meet this case, but he 
did ask them to hold out an assurance 
that before the Bill was reported they 
would take the subject into their con- 
sideration, and by some means or other 


would enable the Commissioners to deal 
with exceptional cases of hardship. The 
case was one falling precisely within the 
description pmo in the speech of 
the First Minister of the Crown, already 
quoted by the right rev. Bishop. Why 
was this extreme severity shown to these 
unfortunate men? Was it because of 
the urgent demands upon the surplus 
property of the Church? So far from 
this, the Government seemed to be ab- 
solutely embarrassed to dispose of the 
money, and had exercised no small 
amount of ingenuity, not with perfect 
success, in trying to discover some mode 
of applying this money which would not 
do positive harm. There was, then, no 
reason why these persons should not re- 
ceive consideration. He had always 
thought that the grievance of the people 
of Ireland was not a mere pecuniary 
grievance, but that what they wanted 
was to put an end to a badge of degra- 
dation. Until now they had always 
been told that the utmost indulgence 
and consideration would be shown for 
individual interests, and he hoped these 
promises would be adhered to. He did 
not ask the Government to decide at this 
moment what course they would adopt, 


The Lord Chancellor 
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but hoped they would look into the 
question and try to discover some means 
of providing for this case of hardship. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
obliged to the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
for advising the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) to withdraw 
his Amendment, but he wished that he 
had laid down the principles on which 
the Commissioners were to give effect to 
his wishes. He (Earl Granville) knew 
of no instance in which the course re- 
commended was adopted. It constantly 
ry 8 that compensation was given 
to holders of civil appointments; but he 
was totally unaware of any instance in 
which compensation had been given for 
injury to prospects. Nor did he agree 
that from these persons all hope was 
taken away. He had a letter from a 
small beneficed clergyman in Tipperary, 
who said he had been doing duty for 
the incumbents of many parishes, eight 
or ten miles distant, they being sine- 
curists and absentees. [‘‘ Name !”] 
He had not got the letter with him, but 
should be happy to give the name and 
the whole particulars. Surely, such a 
man as that, so far from requiring com- 
pensation, would benefit by the change 
effected by the Bill. He believed that 
the average of livings in the Free Kirk 
was £250 a year, and surely if there 
was a free Church in Ireland the small 
pittance received by one who was doing 
the work of many others would be in- 
creased. Under a voluntary system he 
could not believe that the Irish Pro- 
testants would neglect to provide for 
clergymen like his correspondent. With 
regard, however, to the suggestion which 
had been made to the Government by 
his noble Friend, unless he could have 
some clear notion of the principle on 
which they could act he was unable to 
hold out any hope of acceding to the 
suggestion. 
£ Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it appeared to him that the principle of 
the Amendment was the principle of the 
Bill—namely, the relief of unavoidable 
calamity. There would be a consider- 
able surplus, and he did not believe that 
any case of unavoidable calamity was 
more deserving of pity and consideration 
than the case of men who, having 
entered into a profession which was sub- 
ject to many burdens and vicissitudes, 
suddenly found themselves by the action 
of Parliament cut off from the hopes 
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which they had reasonably indulged. 
He would not rest their claim on the 
legal ground of compensation, but while 
admitting that the Amendment could not 
be adopted, and while joining in the 
appeal to the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) to withdraw 
the Amendment, he must avow his en- 
tire agreement with those who thought 
that these were cases above all others 

uiring compassionate consideration 
from the Government, and that these 
funds being available for the relief of 
human misery, there was no class of 
human misery to which they could be 
more justly — The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Earl Granville) 
had rather exaggerated the case against 
these unfortunate men. No doubt, they 
had no legal right to promotion. On the 
other hand, all the testimony which 
reached us from Ireland went to show 
that they had a customary claim to pro- 
motion, and that five-sixths of the 
Church patronage being in the hands of 
the Bishops, the curate had a reasonable 
prospect of promotion to a small living, 
and of promotion from a small to a 
greater living. In that hope they had 
accepted employment which otherwise 
they would not have accepted, and they 
were therefore entitled to the most 
favourable consideration. 

Tae Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, he could not but act on the sug- 
gestions which had been made to him, 
and he would not, therefore, press his 
Amendment. In doing so he wished to 
answer a statement made by the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor). 
He had never said that he was not pre- 

red to support his own Amendment. 

at he meant to say was, that he 
thought the Amendment was strictly fair 
and equitable, but that if, in the opinion 
of the Government, it was too large in 
its terms, he would not press it, but 
would leave them to find other ways of 
dealing with this case of hardship. The 
principle he now advocated was adopted 
in the Bill itself in dealing with the case 
of stipendiary curates. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tue ArcupisHop or DUBLIN moved, 
to insert the following clause :— 


“In case the holder of any preferment shall 
become disabled as aforesaid, then such holder if 
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he be an archbishop or bishop shall with the 
licence of such person or persons as may be au- 
thorized to grant such license by the said church 
according to the rules for the time being in force 
for the regulation thereof, or if he be the holder 
of a benefice or cathedral preferment, then with 
the licence of the bishop of the diocese for the 
time being, make such provision for the discharge 
of his said duties as the person or persons so au- 
thorized, or the bishop, as the case may be, shall 
approve, and for payment of the sum necessary 
for that purpose out of his annuity, and there- 
upon the commissioners shall pay such portion of 
the annuity of such holder to the person appointed 
to discharge the said duties, so long as he shall 
continue to discharge the same, and the residue 
to such holder ; and in case such holder shall not 
obtain such licence and make such provision as 
aforesaid, the commissioners shall, during his life 
or until he obtain such licence and make such 
provision, pay his annuity to the representative 
body of the church, who shall thereupon make 
such provision thereout for the performance of 
the duties of such holder as shall in the case of an 
archbishop or bishop be directed in writing by the 
person or persons authorized thereto by the said 
church, or in the case of the holder of a benefice 
or cathedral preferment by the bishop of the dio- 
cese for the time being, and shall pay the residue 
thereof to such holder.” 


Amendment agreed to. Clause added. 


Clause 15 (Compensation to curates). 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY pro- 
posed to amend the clause, which said 


that the annuity of the curate was to 
cease in case of misconduct, but, as the 
noble and learned Lord ro Westbury) 
had pointed out, implied that if the mis- 
conduct was with the incumbent’s con- 
sent he might retain his annuity. The 
clause also bound up the curate with his 
immediate rector, and made his annuity 
depend on the performance of the duties 
of that catialee curacy. This was not 
just to the curate, whose claim to com- 
pensation arose from the fact of his 
having entered into the profession, and 
he should be enabled to obtain his in- 
come so long as he exercised his pro- 
fession in Ireland with the consent of 
the Church Body. He, therefore, pro- 
posed not to tie the curate to the par- 
ticular incumbent, but allow him to 
perform his duty in any part of Ireland. 
He had been strongly pressed by the 
curates to make the payment of the 
annuity irrespective of the performances 
of duties altogether, but such a provision 
would be inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Bill, and would not be fair to the 
laity. The most rev. Primate (the 
Archbishop of Dublin) had an Amend- 
ment to the same effect, and he (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) had no prejudice 
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in favour of his own Amendment; but, 
if the most rev. Primate accepted it, he 
proposed to amend the clause from line 
19 to line 31, so that it might stand as 
follows :— 


“ The commissioners shall inquire whether any 
curate, serving as such at any time between the 
first day of January one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine and first day of January one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two, is to be 
deemed a permanent curate, and shall determine 
the same, having regard to the length or term of 
his service, the duties to be discharged in the 
benefice, the non-residence, infirmity, or other 
incapacity of the incumbent, or his habit of em- 
ploying acurate. ‘The commissioners shall ascer- 
tain and declare by order the amount of yearly 
income received by any such permanent curate, 
and shall pay to every such curate so long as he 
lives and continues to discharge the duties of his 
said curacy, or any other spiritual duties in Ire- 
land, which with his own consent and with the 
consent of the church body herein-after mentioned 
may be substituted for them, or if not discharging 
such duties shall be disabled from so doing by age, 
sickness, or permanent infirmity, or any cause 
other than his own wilful default, an annuity com- 
mencing on the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two equal to the 
amount of such yearly income, or shall on the 
application of such curate, made at any time 
between the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one and the first day of 
January one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two, and with the consent of the church body 
herein-after mentioned, cause the present value of 
such life annuity to be estimated, and pay the 
same to such curate for his own benefit.—{ The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tse ArcusisHor or DUBLIN said, 
he was prepared to give way upon that 
matter to the noble Marquess, (the 
Marquess of Salisbury); and, unless it 
was the wish of their Lordships, he 
should not press his Amendment. He 
was strongly of opinion that the ar- 
rangement proposed by the Bill as to 
the relative position of curates and rec- 
tors, would be productive of much in- 
convenience, and he had little doubt 
that the use of the vague term ‘‘ perma- 
nent curate’’ would be fruitful in caus- 
ing disputes between rectors and curates, 
which would necessitate the assumption 
of episcopal offices by the Commis- 
sioners. is Amendment was, that in 
lieu of paying to curates their salaries 
while they are continuing to discharge 
their duties, they should receive a gra- 
tuity of £100 for every year during 
which they had been curates, such gra- 
tuity not to exceed £1,500, nor to be 
less than £300. He was not asking the 
House to introduce any new principle 
into the Bill, for in the 39th clause the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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same principle was acted upon with re- 
gard to the Ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church. The expectations of the 
curates ought to be regarded, and what 
he asked for them could not be regarded 
as excessive, especially when it was re- 
membered that a clergyman was inca- 
pacitated from following any other pro- 
fession. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he would point 
out that the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
and the Bill of the Government only 
differed in regard to the terms on which 
compensation was to be granted to per- 
manent curates. The Bill of the Go- 
vernment made the annuity of the cu- 
rate depend upon his health and his 
abilities to discharge the duties of his 
curacy; whereas the annuity of the in- 
cumbent was to continue, even if by 
reason of sickness, old age, or other 
infimity he was disabled from perform- 
ing his duties. The moment a curate, 
even a permanent curate, fell sick, his 
annuity, according to the Bill as it 
stood, would cease. That, he thought, 
never could have been intended by the 
framers of the measure, but must have 
arisen through inadvertence. He should 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess in preference to that of the 
most rev. Primate. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he wished 
to suggest to the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Dublin) to withdraw his 
Amendment in favour of that of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury). 

After a few words from the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that incumbents and curates both had 
vested interests under the Bill. The 
incumbent was to be compensated for 
his net income only, deductiug what he 
was legally bound to pay. As to the 
curate, last year Mr. Gladstone said 
that, in consideration of the indelible 
character of his profession, he was to 
have more than his bare legal right— 
namely, something for his fair expecta- 
tions. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there were two classes of curates; first, 
the permanent curates, who had a right 
to their position by law, and whose 
salaries were deducted from the income 
of the rectors; and next, there was @ 
class of curates who were liable to be 
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removed on very short notice by the 
rector. Both of these classes were to 
receive compensation under the Bill 
though on a different scale. He could 
not consent to give curates who had no 
legal right whatever to their position, 
and who might be removed at a few 
months’ notice, the full compensation 
iven to rectors and permanent curates. 
Lorpv CAIRNS said, that in dealing 
with the rector the question was, was 
he compellable by law to have a curate ? 
And if he was so, they were to deduct 
from his annuity the expense of the 
curate. The rector might be com- 
led by law to employ a curate, and 
yet, with the consent of the Bishop, the 
rector might employ one curate for six 
months and another curate for another 
six months ; and neither of them would 
be a permanent curate. In the case of 
the curate, no matter where he was em- 
ployed or whether the rector employed 
im under compulsion or not, the ques- 
tion was, was he to be regarded as a 
rmanent or as a temporary curate? 
y the Bill the Commissioners were to 
determine that question by having re- 
gard to the length or term of his ser- 
vice and other considerations. And if 
they said a curate was a permanent one, 
he would be compensated and would 
come within the scope of his noble 
Friend’s (the Marquess of Salisbury’s) 
Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Compensation to diocesan 
schoolmasters, clerks, and sextons). 
Eart NELSON said, he had to pro-| during good behaviour. 


pose that similar compensation be given 
to members of cathedrals who now hold 
their offices for life or during good be- 
haviour, so as to include organists and 
choirmen. All those who held freehold 


offices were compensated by payment of | 
their salary for life ; but those who were | 


not freeholders were simply compensated 
by payment of one year’s salary. But 
it happened that the holders of such offi- 
ces were in precisely the same position 
whether the office was freehold or not. 
In the case of Armagh, the organist was 
a freeholder and the choirmen were not ; 
in Christ Church the choirmen were free- 
holders and the organist not, although 
the duties were the same respectively. 
The salary of the Christ Church or- 
ganist had been paid without interrup- 
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tion for 369 years, and though it was 
not a freehold office every organist had 
held the office for life. 

Amendment moved, after line 12 in- 
sert the following sub-section— 

(1.) The amount of yearly income which each 
non-capitular officer, stipendiary lay clerk, or 
other member of a cathedral church in Ireland 
is, either by contract or by custom, entitled to 
receive for his life or during good behaviour ; 
line 13, “(1.)” to be altered to “(2.);” line 20, 
“(2.)” to be aitered to “(3.);” line 25, after 
(“such”) insert (‘‘non-capitular officer, stipen- 
diary lay clerk, or other member of a cathedral 
ehurch.”)—( The Eari Nelson). 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
not accept the proposition that a man 
who was not a freeholder should be com- 
pensated as if he were. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, many offices were 
held during good behaviour, and it would 
be a positive breach of the terms on 
which the office was held to dismiss ex- 
cept for good cause. He had received 
many statements from — stating 
they had left lucrative employment to fill 
their present office, and that they had 
agreed with the Dean and Chapter to 
fill the office during good behaviour; 
one organist stated he had been educated 
especially for the peculiar duties of his 
office, which he has held for many years. 
It was unjust to treat such a man with 
less liberality than a sexton or parish 
clerk. Could their Lordships see any 
difference between the offices of sexton 
and organist? He suggested that the 





| 
} 


clause should be made more comprehen- 


| sive, and give full compensation to all 


those who had documentary or personal 
evidence to show they held their office 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


An Amendment made. 
Amendment moved— 


“ Whenever any annuity herein provided as 
compensation for the holder of any archbishopric, 
| bishopric, benefice, cathedral preferment, or 
| curacy, or for any person holding the office of 

clerk or sexton, shall become forfeited or cease 
otherwise than by the death of such holder, save 
| only in the case herein-before provided for in the 
fourteenth section of this Act, then a like annuity 
shall thenceforth during the life of such holder be 
| paid by the commissioners to the representative 
body of the church, who shall thereout make such 
provision for the discharge of the duties of such 
holder as in the case of a holder of an arch- 
| bishopric or bishopric shall be directed in writing 
| by the said church, and in all other cases as to 
| the bishop of the diocese for the time being may 
seem fit.”—( The Earl of Courtown.) 


[ Committee— Clause 16, 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
they ought to proceed regularly. They 
were now considering how people were 
to be compensated, and when el had 
ascertained the surplus that was left it 
would be time to consider the disposal 
of it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 17 agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Compensation to lay pa- 
trons). 


Eart GRANVILLE moved an Amend- 
ment, in page 8, line 20, after (‘ per. 
sons’ insert— 


(“ Provided always, that where any person 
would, but for the provisions of the statutes af- 
fecting Roman Catholics in reference to con- 
formity to the Established Church, have had at 
the passing of this Act any such advowson or 
right of presentation vested in him, he shall be 
entitled to compensation for such advowson or 
right of presentation in the same manner as if the 
same were then actually vested in such person.”) 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, they 
were about to disendow the Church, so 
as to render future patronage absolutely 


null and void. at principle were 
they tolay down as to the value of the 
patronage? What was the value that it 
was proposed to give to patrons for a 
right which could not be exercised till 
its value had been rendered ni/. Ac- 
cording to the principle of the Bill they 
were to respect all life interests; but 
what could be the value of that interest 
which, the moment it was called into 
action, ceased to have any value? Sup- 
pose a living of £100 a year; a man 
might be prepared to give eight or ten 
years’ purchase for the right of presen- 
tation in ordinary circumstances; but 
what would be its value, when, accord- 
ing to this Bill, the right of presentation 
would cease with the life of the present 
incumbent? He had no Amendment to 
propose, but he really should like to 
know upon what principle the Commis- 
sioners were to calculate the value of 
that which by this Bill was destroyed. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, the prin- 
ciple on which the Bill proceeded was 
to give compensation wherever property 
was taken away, and that was the case 
in the question of patronage, as well as 
in the life interest of each living. The 
course to adopt would naturally be to 
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ascertain what had been the market 
value for some years past, and make 
that the basis for the compensation. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What the 
value was two years ago would be a 
very different thing from the market 
value after the passing of this Bill. I 
do not object to the principle of taking 
the mone market cain = a basis. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Commissioners will, of course, proceed 
to ascertain what the market value of 
the advowsons would have been, sup- 
posing the Irish Church had not been 
disestablished. [Laughter.] Noble Lords 
opposite laugh, but it is evident that 
the object is to estimate the money 
value at the rate which could have been 
obtained in the market previous to the 
passing of this Bill. The Commissioners 
will have to consider what has been the 
usual market price, and that I venture 
to say can be ascertained by any child. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Perhaps it 
would be as well if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would lay down in the clause 
distinctly the principle upon which they 
intend to act. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 19 to 22 [Powers of Church 
after passing of Act} postponed. 

Clauses 23 to .31 [Dealings between 
Commissioners and representative Church 
Body). 

Clause 23 (Redemption of annuities 
and life interest of ecclesiastical persons). 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in ris- 
ing to propose an Amendment dealing 
with the question of the commutation of 
life interests, expressed a preference for 
the plan which he proposed to that 
which had been Bo upon the Paper 
by the Archbishop of York. The noble 
Earl continued—Looking at the matter 
from my point of view, I cannot help 
thinking, whatever may be the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the Convocation proposed by this Bill 
must be a failure, and it must be a 
failure because it will neither possess a 
large area of congregations nor be backed 
up by a considerable reserve fund. In 
these respects I believe my Amendment 
will greatly improve the Bill. The cal- 
culations, too, are made upon the ordinary 
life tables, but it is very well known that 
the lives of the clergy are considerably 
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longer on the average than those of the 
laity. The result of the plan proposed 
will, I believe, be that the system of 
commutations will be of a very close and 
almost niggardly character. , too, the 
Government — to buy the annuities 
at the rate of 34 per cent, and they are 
already empowered under the Post Office 
Act to sell annuities at 3 per cent, they 
will by the scheme proposed be enabled 
to turn over $ per cent, and that, too, 
out of the wrecked fortunes of the Irish 
Church. Now, my Lords, the first argu- 
ment which I shall venture to urge in 
favour of my plan appears to me to be 
so strong that if I had no other I should 
submit it to your Lordships as conclu- 
sive. It is, that by providing for a 
general and early capitalization, you will 
close at once all the vexatious, pro- 
tracted, and irritating controversy on 
business which will otherwise go on be- 
tween the Commissioners and the various 
incumbents. When you look at the 


state of things at present exist in 
Ireland, and when you bear in ~— the 
state of things which will be produced 
by this Bill, you cannot be too strongly 
impressed with the importance of closing 
these transactions at the earliest possible 
moment. It would have another advan- 
tage, and one which I would strongly 

ss upon the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because they must 
desire to bring this Bill into conformity 
and consistency with the principles which 
they have announced. Now, we have 
been told repeatedly that the great prin- 
er Majesty’s Government 


ciple which 
has kept in view has been that of 
equality. Now, I will venture to say 
that, tested as I will test it by this prin- 
ciple, this Bill cannot be said to be con- 


sistent. In the case of Maynooth, the 
life interests of the Professors and the 
temporary and fugitive interests of the 
students are thrown together; and let 
me observe, in pessing, that while the 
temporary and fugitive interests of the 
students are represented in the annual 
grant by £20,000, the life interests of 
the Professors are represented by only 
£6,000 of that grant. But, in estimat- 
ing the compensation to Maynooth, the 
whole £26,000 is multiplied by the 
figure 14. The total of the life interests 
in the Irish Church, exclusive of the 
curates, amounts, I think, to £5,000,000, 
and with the curates to £5,700,000. Of 
the £400,000 to Maynooth, about one- 
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third will go to satisfy annuitants, and 
two-thirds are left, if necessary, for the 
re-endowment of Maynooth. In the 
next place, I want to point out with re- 
gard to the Irish Church what is the 
average expectation of life. The figures 
which Mr. Gladstone himself has used 
show that in the case of the Archbishops 
and Bishops it is twelve years; in that 
of the incumbents thirteen years, which 
gives an average of twelve and a-half 
years; but the average for the curates is 
seventeen years, which brings up the 
general average to fourteen years, and 
that is what is claimed. If the average 
is taken for the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and beneficed clergy—namely, reset 2 
and a-half years, that will leave a differ- 
ence of a year and a-half between your 
treatment of the Irish Church and your 
treatment of Maynooth. Again, look 
at the matter in another light. The 
curriculum at Maynooth is eight years, 
but one-eighth of the students leave 
every year, as a consequence of that 
period of curriculum. With a maximum 
of eight years and a minimum of one 
year I do not know what your average 
will come to; but if you throw in the 
lives of the Professors I do not think 
you can get an average of more than 
seven years. Therefore, the case stands 
thus. To the Irish Church, with life in- 
terests averaging under the most ad- 
verse circumstances twelve and a-half 
years, you would be giving fourteen 
years under my plan; while to May- 
nooth, with life interests averaging seven 
years, you are about to give fourteen 
years. I have toremin@ your Lordships, 
that in the case of the Irish Church, in 
dealing with glebes, the Bill exacts the 
building charges whatever they may 
be, while the building charge for 
which Maynooth is liable is to be en- 
tirely remitted. I believe that an argu- 
ment used in the other House against 
this proposal was that the Church is a 
religious establishment while Maynooth 
is an educational establishment. I ad- 
mit the difference; but I am at a loss to 
see why ministers of religion should be 
compensated on one system and teachers 
of Sedions should be compensated on 
another and a different system. Let me 
not be misunderstood. I do not com- 

lain of the terms granted to Maynooth. 
f do not grudge Maynooth 1s. of the 
money proposed to be granted to it if 
this property is to be taken from the 
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Trish Church. What I want is that there 
shall be a measure of equality. I believe 
that anyone reading the provisions of 
this Bill must come to the conclusion 
that they are favourable to Maynooth ; 
but if the Irish Church be compensated 
on terms equally favourable to her, then 
I have nothing to say. I now come to 
one or two objections which may pos- 
sibly be urged against my Amendment. 
It may be said that some of the clergy 
themselves would be opposed to such a 
system of compensation. I have no doubt 
that among so large a body of men there 
may be some who would look to their 
personal interests rather than to the in- 
terests of the Church, but I believe that 
the men who act in that way will be, 
comparatively speaking, in a small mi- 
nority, and I venture to urge that in 
such a case no minority has the right to 
fetter the majority. But there will be 
no risk as I propose to have matters 
dealt with, because the Commissioners 
are bound to satisfy themselves that the 
security is good. My noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) may say he objects to 
the Commissioners putting themselves or 
the State in any financial danger; but 
I say that, when we have regard to the 
circumstances of the Irish Church, it is a 
small matter to ask the Government to 
run some risk, because the risk would at 
the outside, only involve the pitiful sum 
of some few thousand pounds, while the 
advantage to be gained by the adoption 
of my Amendment would be the closing 
at once of business transactions which, 
under the plan of the Government, may 
go on for twenty-five or thirty years, and 
may cause very bitter feeling to exist 
between different parties. Again, in 
cases in which clergymen object to the 
risk or to compensation in one sum, the 
Commissioners may purchase a Govern- 
ment annuity. The Government may 
say that the adoption of fourteen years 
would be a re-endowment of the Church, 
but really the little addition it may in- 
volve will be but a reserve fund to cover 
the risk of that assurance which you 
place on the Irish Church in imposing 
on it the duties which after the passage 
of this Bill it will have to undertake. 
One thing I do hope, my Lords, and it 
is this—that the Church Body shall be 
the parties to deal with the incumbents, 
and not the Government. It would, I 
think, on every ground of policy be most 
unwise that you should continue to bring 
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the Government, as represented by the 
Commissioners, into irritating conflict 
with every incumbent in Ireland. ff 
you desire that all the bonds of union 
should not be loosened, and that the 
| Church should not be broken up into 
fragments, then you must strengthen the 
| hands of this central Church Body; you 
must put her in a position of responsi- 
bility; you must allow every receipt to 
be made to her and every payment to 
go out from her. That is the only prac- 
tical way of dealing with the question, 
I may say in conclusion that, whether 
my views are right or wrong, I have 
never taken an unfair part against this 
measure. I shall not propose voluntarily 
or designedly any Amendments in it 
which do not appear to me to be really 
reasonable ; but I do venture to urge 
this Amendment on the attention of your 
Lordships, because I look upon it as ne- 
cessary to bring the measure into har- 
mony and consistency with itself, be- 
cause I believe it to be calculated, on 
on the whole, to remove those irrita- 
tions and difficulties which must arise 
in Ireland, and because it seems to me 
to be in every sense of the word em- 
phatically just. 


Amendment moved, in page 9, line 27, 
to leave out from (‘‘ church”’) to the end 
of the clause and insert— 


(“It shall be lawful for such representative 
body, at any time between the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one and 
the first day of January one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-two, but not afterwards, to apply 
to the commissioners for such commutation of 
life interests as herein-after mentioned, and there- 
upon the commissioners shall ascertain and de- 
clare the aggregate amount of the yearly income, 
to be computed as mentioned in section fourteen 
of this Act, of all persons holding on the first day 
of January one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one any archbishopric, bishopric, benefice, 
or cathedral preferment in or connected with the 
said church and entitled to compensation under 
section fourteen of this Act, and also the aggre- 
gate yearly value as on that day of any ecclesias- 
tical property reserved to such holder under this 
Act and not passing under the provisions of this 
Act to the representative body herein-after men- 
tioned, such yearly value to be the full and true 
value of the property after deducting all rates and 
taxes other than income tax, and to include the 
benefit (if any) derived from fines paid on renewal 
of leases on an average of fourteen years preceding 
the first day of January one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-nine ; and the commissioners, if 
the representative body shall satisfy them that 
such incomes and life interests are unincumbered, 
or if incumbered that the incumbrancers consent 
to the commutation, and also that the persons en- 
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titled to such incomes and life interests have con- 
sented in writing to such commutation and pay- 
ment as herein mentioned, or, as regards those 
who have not so consented, that the due and 
punctual payment for their respective lives of the 
annuities which would be coming to them under 
section fourteen of this Act, and of the said yearly 
yalue of their life interests, is secured to them 
respectively by the said representative body, to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, and by the 
purchase, if any such person shall require it, of a 
Government annuity for his life, to be held in 
trust to secure the payment of his annuity and 
life interest upon the terms mentioned in section 
fourteen of this Act, shall, as on the first day of 
January one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two, pay to the said representative body a capital 
sum equal to fourteen times the amount of the 

gregate of such yearly incomes and yearly value 
of life interests ; and thereupon the several an- 
nuities provided for such persons under section 
fourteen shall not take effect, and all the estates 
and interest of such persons in the ecclesiastical 
property included in such commutation shall vest 
in the commissioners”) — (The Earl of Car- 
narvon.) 

Tue ArcupisHoror YORK: My Lords, 
as I have not spoken hitherto on this 
Bill, I trust your Lordships will permit 
me to say a few words upon it on the 
present occasion. I wish to state in a 


very short compass the reasons which in- 
duced me to refrain from offering any 
opposition to it until it reached its later 


stages. Last year, when this subject 
was under discussion, it appeared to me 
that the question of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was that on which 
the country would have to pronounce an 
opinion, and I, as well as many others, 
did what we could to draw the attention 
of our countrymen to that issue—dises- 
tablishment being taken to mean, if I 
rightly understand it, that the country 
would no longer adopt, as representing 
the true faith, that Church to which it 
had hitherto given its adhesion and sup- 
port. That was a point which it was 
for the country to decide, and the con- 
stituencies have pronounced—however 
we may regret it, that they will no longer 
maintain, as teaching the truth, the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland. I will 
not trouble the Committee by entering 
into this point at greater length now, 
nor should I have touched upon it at 
all but that I regard it as a right 
that I should endeavour to justify the 
fact that, as a Bishop of the Church, 
I have hitherto been silent on so im- 
portant a part of the subject, on which I 
was debarred from speaking on a former 
occasion owing to the want of opportu- 
nity. I now come to the other most im- 
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portant part ofthe subject—the question 
of disendowment, of which we stand at 
the beginning; and in this case I think 
it is not the country alone, as in the case 
of disestablishment, which has to express 
its views, because here the question is one 
of rights and trusts, in which individuals 
and corporate bodies are to be considered. 
I have observed in the course of these 
debates great halting and confusion with 
respect to the provisions of this Bill, and 
I, for one, must confess that I have 
looked at it in vain for any principle. 
It has been described in ‘ another 
owl as being a just and also as 

eing a generous measure. That is a 
very epigrammatic way of describing it, 
but, ike many epigrams, it does not 
stand the test of logical examination. I 
understand by being just the being fair 
and equitable, and by being generous 
the giving of something which one is not 
bound to bestow. In arguing this ques- 
tion, I am not going to enter into the 
history of the Irish Church or to say a 
single syllable about the Coronation 
Oath. I view the subject as affecting 
the rights of congregations. There are in 
Ireland certain congregations which this 
measure very seriously affects. Let me 
take the case of any one of them of 
moderate number, which has hitherto 
enjoyed without interruption for many 
generations the teaching of the Protest- 
ant Church in that country, which values 
that teaching, and which never has taken 
a single step to separate itself from the 
Church, which abhors—for I am obliged 
to mention what your Lordships know to 
be the fact — and detests the Roman 
Catholic religion ;—let me, I say, take 
the case of such a congregation, upon 
which all of a sudden out of a clear 
sky there comes a great thunderbolt in 
the shape of this measure, and ask you 
in what position it will be placed. I 
have always understood that in this 
country, when any subject enjoys a pri- 
vilege which he values, that privilege 
cannot be taken away by the law except 
for some default ; but I deny that in this 
case there has been any default. The 
members of that congregation naturally 
wish to worship in the church where 
their fathers before them have wor- 
shipped, and to hear its service in the 
tongue which they have been accustomed 
to speak; but all thisis to be done away 
with, and it is idle, I maintain, to talk 
to them of equality, because they can, 
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under such circumstances, be animated 
by no other feeling than an overbearing 
sense of wrong. The excellent and worthy 

rsons, I may add, who have framed the 

ill, have been tempted from time to 
time to swerve a little from their own 
strict logical conclusions ; because, while 
they fix equality upon its front, you will 
find, by looking closely at the clauses, 
thatthey endeavour to be alittle generous 
hereand there. Nevertheless, we are asked 
to do a great injustice in stripping the 
Church of almost all her property and 
sending her forth in that way to bear the 
great shock of separation from the State 
on which she has hitherto leant for aid; 
and my object, in reference to these com- 
pensation and commutation clauses is to 
mitigate a little the enormous injustice 
which the Bill in its present shape will 
perpetrate. I have, therefore, placed 
on the Paper an Amendment which has 
called forth unfavourable comments, but 
which I am prepared to justify ; because, 
whether the margin of 25 percent which 
I ask for be deemed too great or not, it 
will scarcely, I think, be denied that 
some margin is necessary in order, in the 
first place, to shield the Church from 


loss, and, in the second place, to provide 
a fund which may assist the Church in 


her first struggle. A noble and learned 
Lord whom I do not now see in his place 
(Lord Romilly) has spoken in terms 
of high approval of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, but it should be borne in mind 
that the primitive Church, to which he 
referred, was never subjected to the par- 
ticular kind of trial which the Church in 
Treland will have to undergo. And, since 
he has taken us to this ground, I will 
remind the noble and learned Lord of 
that great Apostle who made it his re- 
peated boast that he had never been 
dependent on any man; that he had 
depended on his own trade and on 
the industry of his own hands and 
not on the voluntary principle. What- 
ever excellencies the voluntary prin- 
ciples may possess, a man entirely de- 
pendent upon his congregation is not 
in the best position for dealing faithfully 
with them. Now, of the Commission- 
ers who are to carry out the arrange- 
ments connected with this Bill every- 
body speaks well, and I have not a 
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Church, and you secure their services 
by good salaries. Now, you are in- 
viting a number of persons who are 
dependent, with their wives and fami- 
lies, upon very small incomes, to com- 
mute those incomes, and to hand over 
all their substance, without telling them 
on what scale or in what manner the 
estimate is to be made. Those who are 
to make the estimate may follow out 
their duties in the same conscientious 
spirit which induces insurance companies 
to requiremedical certificates, or theymay 
act in the larger and more liberal spirit. 
There is no direction in the Bill upon 
the point. There is, however—and here 
we see the generous spirit—a line which 
says, ‘“‘in respect of which the capital 
sum is paid, as long as the annuitant 
requires such payment to be made.” 
Here is, what has been confessed to be, 
a hint that these clergymen, whose in- 
comes we have had variously estimated 
at from £250 to £300 a year, may, if 
they choose, re-endow the Church. You 
first take the endowment and run it to 
waste, and then you say—‘‘Oh, if you 
practice self-denial you may, to some ex- 
tent, re-endow the Church.” That is not 
just, that isnot generous. A third epithet 
applies to these provisions of the Bill 
which I refrain from characterizing. The 
clause will produce no such sum as is pre- 
dicted, mers § for one, will be no party to 
this sordid invitation to the Irish clergy, 
or to the proposal that we, with a chi- 
valrous sacrifice of principle, should first 
take away that on which they depend, 
and then, in the same breath and by the 
same vote, should say—‘‘If you will pinch 
a little and spare a little, you make a 
fresh endowment for the Church.” The 
noble Earl’s (the Earl of Carnarvon’s) 
clause differs from my own in two re- 
spects; but I shall waive mine in favour 
of that which he has proposed, and 
therefore I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships upon it. The noble Earl has 
rightly said that the new Body has to 
establish hereafter its right to your con- 
fidence, and, therefore, 1 think that it is 
wise that some little pressure should 
be put upon the annuitants, in order 
that the matter may be called to their 
attention, and that the whole scheme 
may not drift away whilst men are de- 


single word to say against them ; but you | bating on the soundness of the security. 
do not leave them to the operation of!The compulsory principle, if the Irish 


the voluntary principle. ey are to 
do a kind of deacon’s work for the 
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clergy will agree to adopt it, is, I think, 
a very good principle. The fourteen 
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, I believe, will be sufficient, not 
only to afford proper security, but to 
leave something for the Church. I had 
intended, my Lords, to speak at greater 
length, but the lateness of the hour for- 
bids it. Iam sorry in these debates to 
have heard the word ‘‘justice” so often 
used. The word justice is a very high 
and sacred word, and a principle which 
I am sure governs your Lordships in all 

our private relations. But I think we 
should be slow to apply it to transac- 
tions that are not perfectly just ; to cases 
where, for some reason, you are compelled 
to disturb trusts that have existed for 
years—aye, for centuries—to cases where 
you are obliged to take away from un- 
offending people advantages which they 
have long enjoyed; to cases where you 
boast the principle of equality, which 
yet you fail to carry through. I think the 
word justice should be reserved for those 
transactions only where you can say be- 
fore God and man, that you have vio- 
lated no trust, that you have disturbed 
no man in his rightful possessions, and 
that you have done no injury to your 
neighbour. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) who spoke last but one 
stated very justly at the close of his 
speech that nothing which he had said 
during these debates had shown any 
desire to attack the Bill in an unfair 
manner. My noble Friend did not place 
at all too high the importance of commu- 
tation to the future of the Church of Ire- 
land. Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered the matter carefully ; I do not 
know any point more worthy of con- 
sideration ; and it was the full intention 
of the Government that any advantage 
which might accrue through that pro- 
cess should be enjoyed by the Church. 
My noble Friend and I may differ as to 
the means; but the Government have no 
intention to deprive the Church of any 
advantages resulting from that proceed- 
ing. On the contrary, they believe that 
under it the Church might be able to 
obtain funds which would be extremely 
useful during her transition state from 
an Established to a voluntary Church. 
But, my noble Friend seems to have 
made a calculation which is really not 
borne out by the facts of the case. There 
are five different classes of lives con- 
nected with Church property. In the 
statement which I hold in my hand the 
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lives of the Bishops are valued at only 
ten years’ purchase; those of the Deans 
and Chapters and minor corporations are 
calculated at thirteen and a-half years ; 
other Cathedral dignitaries at eleven and 
a half years; the incumbents at twelve 
years, and the curates at sixteen years’ 
purchase. Now, my noble Friend has 
added up these and come to the conclu- 
sion that it would not be unfair to take 
fourteen years as the average. The 
properties, however, which are held by 
these different classes are very different 
in amount. The property held by the 
Bishops may be taken to be worth 
£587,000; in the hands of the deans 
and chapters, £235,000; of the cathe- 
dral dignitaries, £122,000; incumbents, 
£4,063,000; and curates about £500,000. 
But, by taking the average of fourteen 
years, and applying that to the whole, 
you are in effect giving tothe incumbents, 
who hold the bulk of the property, the 
whole benefit of the better lives to be 
found in the other classes; and, there- 
fore, in strictness, that is not a fair and 
just calculation as to the property of the 
Church. My noble Friend says we have 
treated Maynooth in an exceptional 
manner. In one sense that is undoubt- 
edly true; but, then, the case is also 
exceptional. It is that of an educational 
establishment; and there is a very great 
difficulty in comparing it with the com- 
pensation of a wholly different character 
given to incumbents. Applying a simi- 
lar principle to incumbents and to May- 
nooth in one case, if two or three lives 
dropped, it would be merely so many 
annuities lost, whereas if two or three 
Professors dropped, complete disorgani- 
zation of the educational establishment 
must follow. Again, my noble Friend 
has said that it is not strictly equitable 
to make a different provision as to the 
building charges affecting the Church 
and those affecting Maynooth. It must, 
however, be remembered what the prac- 
tice has been with regard to these very 
buildings at Maynooth. Originally, a 
sum of money was from year to year 
provided for their repair, until the Vote 
was defeated by a small majority, the 
consequence being that the building, 
which was paid for by Parliament, was 
placed in the position that no repairs 
could be executed upon it. The pro- 
posal in the Bill was not introduced for 
the purpose of giving some special favour 
to Maynooth, but because it was felt 
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to be in itself a just proposal. The four-| up and complete the whole of the deal- 
teen years’ term proposed in the case of}ings between this new Ecclesiastical 
Maynooth was the average of the whole, Commission and all the various holders 
taking Presbyterian lives as well. It so | of interests in the shortest possible space 
happens that the lives of the Presby- | of time; and I am sure we all shall be pre- 
terian clergy are considerably better | pared to admit that if it can be done by 
than those of the other Church, and | a general commutation, that is the best 
they amount to fifteen years. My noble | way in which the settlement can be ef- 


Friend stated, with considerable force 
and truth, that when you have to deal 
with great operations it is not for indi- 
diduals to stand in the way of the benefit 
of the whole body. Speaking generally, 
that, no doubt, is a sound principle; 
but it is not one which can be intro- 
duced into this Bill. The provisions of 
the Bill largely affect private indivi- 
duals, and it does not seem fair that, 
even for the sake of giving this Church 
Body a better position, you should im- 
pose such a condition on private indi- 
viduals as would, without their consent, 
deprive them of any interest in the pro- 
perty which they now possess. I cannot 
help thinking that in his care for the 
Church Body, my noble Friend has 
rather overlooked the rights of private 
individuals. Now, it has been the desire 
of the Government, on the contrary, to 
have regard to all vested interests, and 


not deprive individuals of any vested 
rights which they possess under the 
present law. I think that the arrange- 
ment suggested by the Government is, 


on the whole, the best arrangement. 
allows the Church Body to commute with 
different incumbents. It allows that 
body all the advantages they may obtain 
from commutation, if incumbents are 
willing to surrender a portion of their 
income; and I think the calculations on 
which my noble Friend proceeded are 
erroneous and cannot be supported by a 
careful examination of the details of the 
different lives. 

Lorp CATRNS: My Lords, this is a 
very difficult question, and one upon 
which the welfare of the future Church 
in Ireland very much depends. While, 
however, the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Kimberley) has treated the 
question in the fairest way, I do not 
think he has answered the, in fact, un- 
answerable arguments on which my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
has based his opposition to the clause. 
We all admit that it is of the greatest 
importance in a public point of view— 
that is to say, looking to the nation as 
having undertaken this work—to wind 
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fected. That is so with regard to the 
nation. But now consider how import- 
ant itis to obtain the same result for 
the Church. You are anxious to start 
under favourable auspices the future 
Church of Ireland; but that Church 
would be hampered very much if, here 
and there, in one parish and another, 
holders of life interests were standing 
upon their rights within their own pa- 
rochial boundaries in such a way that 
the new Church Body could not re-ar- 
range the country according to the al- 
tered circumstances in which the Church 
might be. In this way, forty years 
hence, you might have some solitary, 
long-lived man standing out upon his 
glebes, insisting on the payment of his 
annuity, and, for all I know, having a 
Commission kept up for the purpose of 
paying his annuity. In my opinion, it 
is absolutely necessary, for the efficient 
working of the new Church, to have, as 
soon as possible, a tabula rasa of the 
whole country, so as to erect upon that 
foundation the new superstructure which 
is to represent the future Church of Ire- 
land. Starting from these principles, 
tha first conclusion we must come to is 
that we must have the most speedy com- 
mutation of which the case will admit ; 
secondly, that the commutation must be 
universal, if you can provide proper se- 
curity for those who are brought into 
the arrangement; and third, that you 
must carry the commutation into effect 
through the medium of the Church Body 
itself. Bearing these conclusions in 
mind, upon what terms can the new 
Church Body be asked to undertake this 
work? According to the Bill of the 
Government, each holder of a life inter- 
est is to have his own particular life 
valued according to the annuity tables; 
and, supposing all assented to the com- 
mutation, the Church Body would be- 
come possessed of the exact value of all 
the specific lives entitled to annuities. 
In other words, it is proposed that the 
Church should have in its hand a certain 
sum of money, which, if the valuation 
tables are accurate, would have to be 
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paid back again to the holders of life 
interests. Now, is it possible that you 
can ask a Church Body to undertake— 
or is it likely that such a body would 
undertake—to do business of that kind 
on those terms? Remember that these 
are picked lives ; and it is the opinion of 
all the actuaries who have considered 
this matter, that there are no tables of 
lives at present in use which could be 
safely adopted for the purpose of dealing 
with 2,000 picked lives, and that if you 
were guided by the ordinary tables in 
this case, the probability is that you 
would become bankrupt. In addition to 
this, let us see what the Church Body 
has todo. It has to transact the busi- 
ness of a public department; to nego- 
tiate with every one of those 2,000 men 
upon what terms they will undertake 
their new duties, how much of their 
commutation they will require in bulk, 
and how much in annual income? The 
Church Body will have to undertake the 
whole of the legal business which will 
be sure to arise, and which will entail 
a certain expenditure. I hold it, there- 
fore, to be absolutely impossible that the 
Church Body, upon the mere payment 
of the calculated value of those lives, 
would undertake this business. It is 
proposed, by the Amendment, that a 
gross sum should be given to the Church 
Body; and the question is, is that an 
exorbitant or improper sum, in consider- 
ation of the business which has to be 
transacted in return? Now, I think the 
noble Earl opposite introduced into the 
discussion more, with regard to the dif- 
ferent value of lives, than is absolutely 
necessary. At present, we are dealing 
with the commutation of the lives of the 
incumbents of benefices and those of 
higher rank in the Church. We have 
got rid of the curates now. None of us 
can calculate with certainty the value of 
the lives of the incumbents; but upon 
the best information I can obtain in the 
different dioceses, I may say that the 
average value of the lives of incumbents, 
which form by far the greater part of 
the commutation, is a fraction over or 
under thirteen years’ purchase, while the 
duration of life among the Bishops would 
average a fraction under eleven years. 
Now, in charging the Church Body with 
the task of caine with the whole of 
these incumbents, settling with them the 
arrangements under which payment will 
have to be made, is it exorbitant to ask 
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that fourteen years’ purchase should be 
put into the hands of the Church in con- 
sideration of their taking the whole risk 
and doing that business which, if not 
done by them, would have to be done 
in some form and at some expense by 
the Government? Now, let us see what 
is to be done in regard to what I may 
say is an analogous case—that of May- 
nooth. This has been already referred 
to, and the compensation is to be four- 
teen years’ purchase. I can quite un- 
derstand the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley) when he says that my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) had for- 
gotten the lives of the Presbyterian 
clergy ; but, in point of fact, the lives 
of the Presbyterian clergy are dealt with 
on a separate footing, because in the 
Bill as it stands at present, the compen- 
sation is for the value of their own lives, 
whereas I complain that the compensa- 


|tion to be given to Maynooth and to 


certain adjuncts of the Presbyterian 
Church, such as the Widows’ Fund and 
other payments of that kind, is taken 
on the principle that they are worth 
seven years’ purchase. In stating the 


case of Maynooth, Mr. Gladstone said— 


“ What we propose—and we think it a fair and 


equitable proposal—is, that in order to give time 
for the free consideration of the arrangements and 
the construction of scales for the satisfaction of 
life-interests, and for avoiding violent shocks and 
disappointments to those whose prospective plans 
for life may have already been made upon the 
supposition of the continuance of arrangements 
which have so long existed, and which were so- 
lemnly made, there should be a valuation of the 
interest of all these grants—a life interest at a 
moderate scale, or at fourteen years’ purchase of 
the capital amount now annually voted.” —[3 
Hansard, exciv. 447.] 

All this is done with the greatest care 
and tenderness for the sake of these 
grants which were to be compensated, 
and I do not say that they are compen- 
sated too highly. I want, however, to 
know why the same rule should not be 
applied to the clergy. The payments to 
the president, vice - president, officers, 
and professors of Maynooth amount to 
only £6,000 and to the students £5,000, 
making altogether £11,000. Then the 
establishment expenses, not connected 
with lives at all, were £14,560, and the 
whole establishment being based on a 
curriculum of eight years was to be com- 
pensated by fourteen years’ purchase. 
I do not object to that ; but it should be 
borne in mind that the curriculum of 
the place was only eight years, and that 


[ Committee— Clause 23, 
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at any moment when the compensation 
might be made, some of the students 
would be in their seventh or eighth year. 
Yet the amount is fixed, not at eight, 
but at fourteen years’ purchase. All I 
ask is that the clergy of the Irish Church 
should be treated in a similar manner, 
and that the principle of commutation 
should in their case be fixed at one gross 
sum of fourteen years’ purchase. Let 


me add this. It has been said that these 
claims are made on the principle of ask- 
ing for a re-endowment, but I answer 
in the words of Mr. Gladstone, who, in 
speaking of Maynooth, said— 


“Tt has been said that the sum we propose to 
give to Maynooth is an endowment. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that it isno endowment to Maynooth. 
It is a transition payment given to Maynooth, 
like the payments we give to others, to enable it 
to meet the circumstances of a great transition ; 
but it is no endowment in any other sense than 
the other payments proposed to be made are en- 
dowments if you choose to apply that term to 
them.” —[3 Hansard, exevi. 324.] 


I do not choose to apply that term to 
what is now asked. It is, in the words 
of Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘a payment to meet 
the circumstances of a great transition.” 
T have noticed with some surprise that 
Mr. Gladstone has expressed an opinion 
that through the commutation under 
this Bill—through the payment of the 
holders of life interests—the new Church 
Body would get a sum of £1,500,000 or 
£2,000,000. These are the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman— 


“Suppose, instead of putting this power of ar- 
rangement into the hands of the Church Body, 
we had reserved it in the hands of the State, and 
left the State to negotiate the commutation and 
keep the surplus, £1,000,000 or perhaps £2,000,000 
would be made by the State out of these commu- 
tations. “er . But this money, which 
might have been reserved for public purposes, has 
been wisely and equitably left to be harvested 
and stored by the Church Body, regardless of the 
imputations, which have never been made from 
this side of the House, that we were endowing 
or re-endowing the Roman Catholics, and doing 
nothing for the Irish Church.” —[Jbid, 332-3.] 


I own I am at a loss to understand how 
the right hon. Gentleman can imagine 
that by any possibility the Church can, 
out of the tabulated value of the holders 
of life interests, make £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000, unless you assume that the 
holders of those life interests will sacri- 
fice the value of their lives. As regards 
the security to the individuals to which 
the noble Earl referred, there can be 


Lord Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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no question about the — provided 
by the Amendment of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), although I ad- 
mit that the Amendment brought for- 
ward in ‘‘ another place” was open to 
objection on the ground of its not pro- 
viding sufficient security. In conclusion, 
I have only to express a hope that the 
Amendment of my noble Friend will 
commend itself to your Lordships, and 
that you will give it your support. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
although I have no wish to unneces- 
sarily detain the House I feel it is my 
duty to say a few words on this subject. 
It is quite refreshing to hear three 
speeches in succession not containing a 
single abusive epithet. I am not quite 
sure on what basis the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) has made the calcu- 
lation of the thirteen years’ valuation of 
lives. The noble and learned Lord 
appears to have lost sight of a great 
element in the calculation. Reference 
has been made to the possibility of in- 
cumbents starving themselves in order 
to contribute to the Church fund, but I 
believe that in many cases very advan- 
tageous arrangements a be made. 
In some cases old men will be glad to 
retire on a commutation something less 
than they would receive if they con- 
tinued their occupation, and no doubt 
some young men would be glad to start 
with a certain sum of money in their 
pockets in order to compete with Eng- 
lish clergymen. The object of all who 
have taken part in this discussion is that 
there should be a commutation. The 
future of the Church very much depends 
upon commutation, and we all think that 
if the Church derives some benefit from 
it, so much the better for the result. I 
venture to think that the proposition 
which I make is unobjectionable, and 
that it would bring about the desired 
object, without compulsion, but merely 
by means of encouragement. If the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) will 
withdraw his Amendment I should not 
be unwilling to add to the clause a 
proviso dealing with the cases of those 
clergymen who have become attached to 
the spots where they have long resided. 
The other Amendmentof which notice has 
been given by a noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) is objectionable be- 
cause, in consideration of the circum- 
stance that the clergy have better lives 
than the ordinary community, it pro- 
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posed to add 7 per cent to the commu- 
tation. The objection to the Amend- 
ment is this—while these lives are in 
general better than ordinary lives, there 
are, of course, a good many bad lives 
among the clergy, and if there were no 
restrictions, all the bad lives would take 
advantage of the provision, while the 
good lives would not be benefited to the 
same extent. What the Government 
propose is that if four-fifths of the clergy 
in any diocese consent to commute, then 
the Commissioners shall be authorized to 
add 7 per cent to the amount of the com- 
mutation. I ron my noble Friends oppo- 
site will take that proposal into consider- 
ation. I think itis one which if strongly 
recommended to the other House of 
Parliament by the Government as per- 
fectly fair and intelligible will give more 
money to the Church and at the same 
time operate as a stimulus to the incum- 
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bents themselves to commute. 
After a few words in explanation from 


Lord Carrs, 
On Question, 


That the words pro- 


posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ?— Their Lordships divided : — 
Contents 86; Not-Contents 155: Ma- 


jority 69. 


CONTENTS. 


Hatherley, L. (LZ. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Devonshire, D. 
Norfolk, D, 
Saint Albans, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Camden, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 


Abingdon, E. 
Airlie, E. 
Albemarle, E. 
Camperdown, E. 
Chichester, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Craven, E. 
Dartrey, E. 

De Grey, E. 

De La Warr, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Durham, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Lichfield, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morley, E. 
Orford, E. 


Sommers, E, 
Spencer, E. 
Suffolk andBerkshire,E. 


Falmouth, V. 

Halifax, V. 

Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 

Powerscourt, V. 

Sydney, V. 


Ashburton, L. 

Belper, L. 

Boyle, L. (Z£. Cork and 
+) 


Carrington, L. 

Carysfort, L. (£. Carys- 
fort. 

Chesham, L. 

Clandeboye, L.(L. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 

Clermont, L. 

Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Fingall,L. (E. Fingall.) 

Foley, L. [ Teller. 

Granard, L. (EZ. Gra- 
nard.) 

Hastings, L. 

Hatherton, L. 





Lurgan, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Meldrum,L.(M.Hunily.) 

Meredyth, L. (L. Ath- 
lumney.) 

Methuen, L. 

Monck, L. ( V. Monek.) 

Monson, L. 

Mont Eagle, L. (&M. 
Sligo.) 

Mostyn, L. 

Northbrook, L. 

Oxenfoord,L. (E£.Statr.) 

Ponsonby, L. (EZ. Bess- 
borough.) [Teller.] 
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Romilly, L. 
Rosebery, L. (£. Rose- 


Sandys, L. 

Seaton, L. 

Sefton, L. (E. Sefton.) 

Seymour, L, (EZ. St. 
Maur.) 

Stafford, L. 

Stourton, L. 

Suffield, L. 

Sundridge L, (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 

Taunton, L. 

Vernon, L. 


» Vivian, L. 


Wenlock, L. 
Wentworth, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Cambridge, D. 
Canterbury, Archp. 
Dublin, Archp. 
York, Archp. 


Beaufort, D. 
Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, 
Grafton, D. 
Marlborough, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Rutland, D. 
Wellington, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- 
corn.) 

Ailsa, M. 

Bath, M. 

Bristol, M. 

Exeter, M. 

Salisbury, M. 

Tweeddale, M. 

Winchester, M. 


Abergavenny, E. 

Amherst, E. 

Annesley, E. 

Bandon, E. 

Bradford, E. 

Brooke and Warwick, E. 

Brownlow, E. 

Carnarvon, E. 

Dartmouth, E. 

Derby, E. 

Devon, E. 

Ellesmere, E. 

Erne, 

Feversham, E. 

Grey, E. 

Haddington, E. 

Hardwicke, E. 

Harewood, E 

Harrington, E. 

Harrowby, E. 

Hillsborough, E. (JM. 
Downshire.) 

Home, E. 

Lauderdale, E. 

Leven and Melville, E. 

Lucan, E, 


Malmesbury, E. 

Mansfield, E. 

Manvers, E. 

Morton, E. 

Mount Edgeumbe, E. 

Nelson, E. 

Orkney, E. 

Portarlington, E, 

Powis, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Rosslyn, E. 

Selkirk, E. 

Shaftesbury, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Stradbroke, E. 

Strange, E.(D. Athol.) 

Tankerville, E. 

Vane, E. 

Verulam, E. 

Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham, E. 


Clanearty, V. (Z. Clan- 
carly.) 

De Vesci, V. 

Doneraile, V. 

Exmouth, V. 

Gough, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 

Lifford, V. 

Melville, V. 

Sidmouth, V. 

Strathallan, V. 

Templetown, V. 


Bangor, Bp. 

Chester, Bp. 

Derry and Raphoe, Bp. 
Durham, Bp. 

Ely, Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 


p- 
Lichfield, Bp. 
Llandaff, Bp. 
London, Bp. 
Oxford, Bp. 
Peterborough, Bp. 
Rochester, Bp. 

St. David's, Bp. 
Tuam, &c., Bp. 
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Leconfield, L. 

Lilford, L. 

Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
heda.) 

Northwick, L. 

O'Neill, L. 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Ormonde, L. (M. Or- 
monde.) 

Penrhyn, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Rivers, L. 

Ross, L. (EZ. Glasgow.) 

‘Rossie, L. (ZL. Kin- 


Abinger, L. 
Bateman, L. 
Blantyre, L. 
Bolton, L. 
Cairns, L. 
Chaworth, L. (EZ. Meath.) 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 
Clarina, L. 
Clifton, L. (£. Darnley.) 
Clinton, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Colonsay, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 

[ Teller.] 
Crewe, L. 
Crofton, L. 
De L’Isle and Dudley, L. 
Denman, L. 
De Saumarez, L. 
Digby, L. 
Dunboyne, L. 
Dunmore, L. (EZ. Dun- 


more.) 
Dunsandle and Clan- 
conal, L. 
Dunsany, L. 
Egerton, L. 
Elphinstone, L. 
Fitzwalter, L. 
Foxford, L. (EZ. Lime- 
rick 


naird.) 

Saltersford, L. (£. Cour- 
town.) 

Saltoun, L. 

Sheffield, L. (E. Shef- 
field.) 

Sherborne, L. 

Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 

ord.) 


Skelmersdale, L. 

Somerhill, L. (J. Clan- 
ricarde.) 

Southampton, L. 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 

Strathspey, L. (E. Sea- 

eld 


-) 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Templemore, L 
Thurlow, L. 
Tredegar, L. 


Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 

Hartismere, L. (ZL. Hen- 
niker. ) 

Heytesbury, L. 

Hylton, L. Wharncliffe, L. 

Lawrence, L. Willoughby de Broke,L, 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


TENANTS PURCHASE BY INSTALMENTS 
(IRELAND) BILL [1H.L. | 
A Bill to facilitate the sale and purchase of 
Land as between the Landlords and Tenants 
thereof by providing for the payment of the pur- 
chase money by instalments—Was presented by 
The Lord Dunsany; read 1s. (No. 161.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
a.M., till half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 1st July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Suprrx—considered in Committee 
—Committee—r.P. 

Pusurc Buirs—Ordered—First Reading—Dublin 
Freemen * [189]; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* [192]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, d&c.* [191]; Fisheries (Ireland) * 
Figg? Land Tax Law Amendment, &c.* 

$}. 





Workhouse Schools. 


First Reading—Inam Lands * [193]. 

Second Reading—Suburban Commons * [174]. 

Committee — Sunday and Ragged Schools (re. 
comm.) * [170}—r.p.; Marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister [23], further adjourned. 

Third Reading—Imprisonment for Debt * [1791 ; 
Debts of Deceased Persons * [ 165), and passed, 

Withdrawn—Valuation of Property * [11]. 


ARMY—MAJOR M‘GWIRE’S CAMPING 
SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNIGHT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Reports have been received 
from the Military Authorities of the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
highly commendatory of Major M’Gwire’s 
camping system with field hammocks, 
as calculated to add greatly to the health 
and efficiency of troops in the field and 
on the line of march; and, if so, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to extend the full benefits of such 
system to British Soldiers in India and 
the Colonies ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the Reports from Madras and Bombay 
in regard to these hammocks had been 
favourable, but they were not “as 
by the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
and were not recommended by the Go- 
vernment of India. Until they were 
approved in India, it was not probable 
they would be generally adopted. 
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METROPOLIS — ST. MARYLEBONE 
WORKHOUSE SCHOOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether it be true that five Roman 
Catholic children at the St. Marylebone 
Workhouse School at Southall have 
been struck off the roll as Catholics and 
entered as Protestants; what are the 
respective periods that the said children 
have been in the Poor Law School, giv- 
ing the dates of their admission ; what reli- 
gious instruction has been given to them 
in that school, and in particular what 
instruction has been given to them in 
their own religion; and, whether the 
parents of the said children be living or 
not, and, in either case, whether they, 
or the nearest of kin, have been com- 
municated with on the subject ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, it is not lite- 
rally true that the names of five Roman 
Catholic children have been struck off 
the rolls as Roman Catholics and en- 
tered as Protestants; but it is substan- 
tially true that they have been educated 
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for the last two years in the tenets of 
the Church of England, although they 
had been entered as Roman Catholics. 
In April last a Roman Catholic priest 
was admitted to visit them, but after two 
visits the five children, whose ages were 
about fourteen years each, objected to 
continue Roman Catholics, and at their 
own desire they were released from his 
instruction, fourteen years being con- 
sidered the age when pauper children 
can decide which religion is the correct 
one. They have not been instructed in 
their own religion, for during the long 
time they have been in the workhouse 
they have only received two visits from 
the Roman Catholic priest, who in- 
structed them on these two visits in the 
religion of their parents ; but, under the 
circumstances described, the children 
have refused to be taught by the Roman 
Catholic priest. One or two ofthechildren 
are orphans, and some of them have 
mothers living ; but in no one case have 
the parents, so far as I can ascertain, or 
the next of kin of the orphans been com- 
municated with. I shall make no com- 
ments on the matter, and to-morrow my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) intends 
todraw the attention of the House to the 
correspondence that has taken place be- 
tween the Poor Law Board and the 
Marylebone authorities upon the sub- 
ject. 


JERSEY JURATS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the attention of 
the Government has been directed to the 
Report of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the matter of the Jer- 
sey Jurats, reported in ‘‘ Moore’s Privy 
Council Reports, New Series,” vol. iii., 
p- 482, in the year 1866; and, whether 
the Government intend to give effect to 
the opinion of that Committee, that “a 
conapiate change in the constitution of 
the Royal Court is absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of the island,” by intro- 
ducing a measure to effect that object ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
attention of the Government had not 
been specially drawn to the decision to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred, but 
they were well aware that such a deci- 
sion had been made. There never had 
been as yet direct legislation by Parlia- 
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ment in meee to the affairs of Jersey, 
the course being to apply Acts, or por- 
tions of Acts of Parliament, to that 
Island by Orders in Council. Consti- 
tutional authorities in that House dif- 
fered on this subject ; and, as this subject 
had not been specially brought under 
the notice of Government by the inhabi- 
tants or anyone else, it had not been 
considered by the Government with a 
view to legislation, nor could he hold 
out any prospect of legislation on the 
subject this Session. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOSKYNS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Wheu it is the intention of the Ordnance 
Officers to proceed with the Cadastral 
Survey of the Midland and Southern 
Counties of England on the same (6-inch) 
scale already adopted in Ireland and 
some of the Northern Counties; and, 
whether it is contemplated to enlarge the 
scale to twenty-five inches, ¢.¢., about a 
square inch to the acre ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, the 
whole of the southern counties were 
likely to be completed in about ten 
years from this time. The northern 
counties had been already completed, 
and the midland counties would be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the southern 
counties were finished. It was calcula- 
ted that the whole survey would be 
finished in about fifteen years from the 
present time. With respect to the scale, 
the present survey was being made on 
the 25-inch scale, and the counties were 
published on a 6-inch scale. 


LOCAL MUSEUMS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will authorize the 
necessary steps being taken to effect the 
systematic circulation to Local Mu- 
seums, Libraries, and Institutions of 
the United Kingdom of the superfluous 
and unexhibited specimens of Art, Sci- 
ence, and Literature now deposited in 
the National Museums and Galleries 
in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. & STONE said, in reply, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
very favourable to the object contem- 

lated in the question of the noble Lord. 
then things had been done in this di- 
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rection, especially at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the powers of whose direc- 
tory were, however, not adequate to 
enable them to effect everything they 
thought desirable. Within the past 
month the Treasury had received a letter 
from the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery to the effect that they had made 
collections of drawings intended to be 
deposited on loan at centres remote from 
London. Government would consider 
the whole subject systematically, with 
the view of obtaining the utmost benefit 
possible for the public. 


| 


TAX ON SHEPHERDS’ DOGS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAMERON said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, under the thirty-eighth section 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
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of the Board of Works in Ireland a 
Return of the sums expended each year 
for the ten years ending the Ist day 
of January last on Howth Harbour, and 
for what purpose and under what autho- 
rity such sums were expended ; also the 
amount contributed from local or other 
sources to defray such expenditure, and 
by whom ; together with the amount of 
tolls, rents, or other receipts received 
during the same period by the Board of 
Works from Howth Harbour ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that 
there would be no difficulty in rendering 
accounts of the sums expended for the 
past ten years on this harbour, and of 
the amount contributed by local and 
other sources. 


IRELAND—SEIZURE OF FISHING 
SMACKS.—QUESTION. 





Duties Bill, a farmer who enters upon a 
new farm at Whitsunday, or who ad 
gages a shepherd at that term, would be 
hable in the one case for the Duty on | 
the Dogs of his shepherds which had } 
been paid for already by his predecessor 
on the 1st of January in the same year, 
and in the other case for the Duty upon 
the incoming as well as the outgoing 
shepherd ; and whether he considers 
that any loss or inconvenience to the 
Public Service would arise if the period 
of exemption from Duty were extended 
to Dogs under twelve months of age ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said the tax on dogs 
was payable on the Ist of January by 
the hirer or employer of the shepherd at 
the time, and when paid it went to the 
benefit of the shepherd, just as if he had | 
paid it himself. Having been paid, no | 
further tax would be.payable until the | 
next Ist of January, and therefore a far- | 
mer entering on a new farm would not | 
be liable to the duty on dogs paid by | 
his predecessor, nor would a person en- 
gaged as shepherd be liable to the Re- 
venue for the duty due by his employer. 
It would be very inconvenient to extend 
the exemption from six months to twelve, 
as it would lead to various evasions of 
the tax. 





IRELAND—HOWTH HARBOUR, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Tre , Whether 
it is possible to obtain from the accounts 

Mr. Gladsione 





Mr. BLAKE said, he also wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Report which has appeared in 
the Irish Papers that the Coast Guard at 
Kingstown had seized five smacks hay- 
ing their drift nets fishing one hour 
before sunset is correct; and, if so, if he 
will be good enough to state under what 
section of the Fishery Acts are the Coast 
Guard or other authorities justified in 
seizing vessels under such circumstances, 
and what Instructions, if any, have been 
issued by the Board of Works as Fishery 
Commissioners for the guidance of the 
Coast Guard in such cases ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied, that by the 
Act of 5 & 6 Vict., c. 160, the offi- 
cers and men of the Coast Guard were 
authorized to enforce the provisions of 
the Act for regulating the Fisheries in 
Ireland. The Commissioners of Fish- 
eries undertook the task of making a 
small code of the Fisheries Laws for the 
convenience of the officers and men of 
the Coast Guard, of which he would be 
happy to present the hon. Member with 
a copy. The Coast Guard received in- 
formation that some nets had been shot 
for the improper capture of herrings. 
A boat was directed to go to the spot, 
when it was found that the fisheries 
had been disturbed by such illegal acts ; 
and thereupon they took the steps which 
they considered were authorized by the 
Act, and they prosecuted the offenders 
for the illegal fishery. The Board of 
Works in Ireland thought the men 
should be admonished, and cautioned 
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against a repetition of the offence; and 
to that extent only did they interfere in 
the matter. 


Mr. BLAKE: The hon. Member has | 


not answered my Question. I asked 
under what Act the Officers of the Coast 
Guard were justified in committing the 
act of piracy on the high seas in seizing 
the five smacks ? 

Mr. AYRTON : I am not responsible 
for the Coast Guard. If my hon. Friend 
examines the code he will see how far 
they were authorized in their proceed- 


ings. 

ie. MATTHEWS: Under what Act 
of Parliament is there power to issue a 
code authorizing the seizure of ships on 
the high sea ? 

Mr. AYRTON: The hon. Gentleman 
has misunderstood the answer that I 
gave. I did not say that the Commis- 
sioners had issued a code authorizing 
the Coast Guard to seize vessels, but a 
sode which contained a summary of the 
statute law relating to the performance 
of the duties of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. PEMBERTON: I think the 
question remains more unanswered than 
before. 


CATTLE DISEASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Council 
on Education, Whether out of a cargo of 
93 beasts landed at Thames Haven on 
Saturday last 45 were stopped for foot 
and mouth disease, and whether any of 
the remainder were passed into the 
Metropolitan Market, they also being at 
the time affected by the disease ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
the figures mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman were not quite correct. From 
inquiries he had made he found that 
two vessels with cattle arrived on the 
day referred to. One of those vessels 
had on board ninety-four head of cattle, 
twenty-one of which were detained and 
slaughtered on account of their having 
the foot and mouth disease. The other 
vessel had on board 323 head of cattle, 
fifteen of which were detained and 
slaughtered for the same reason. He 
had no reason to suppose that the au- 
thorities had in this case departed from 
the usual course in dealing with cattle 
having these particular diseases, for the 
reason that there was no Act in exist- 
ence as yet which would enable them to 
do so. A Bill was, however, before Par- 
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liament that would give further power 
in such cases. 


DUBLIN FREEMEN BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th June], 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
appointing Commissioners to inquire into the 
existence of corrupt practices amongst the Free- 
men Electors of the City of Dublin.”—(M. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
endeavour to confine himself as far as 
possible to the important constitutional 
point involved. The course proposed 


| was altogether unprecedented, directly 


opposed to the established usage and 
custom of Parliament. The Commission 
was to have powers of inquiry restricted 
and limited to one section of the con- 
stituency, less than one-fourth of the 
whole. The first step of the Commis- 
sioners’ inquiry would, therefore, be im- 
peded; it would, probably, be confined 
to one ward of the town, corruption to a 
certain extent being localized; and the 
result would be abortive. There was no 
precedent that in any respect applied to 
this case. There was a general Act in 
force regulating the issuing of Commis- 
sions, which was a matter of course in 
certain circumstances. The House had 
deliberately passed a general Act to in- 
clude all cases. This was an instance of 
exceptional legislation; and he hoped 
the Hence would pause before putting 
it in the power of any Gentleman on 
either side to get up and on his own 
caprice initiate special legislation, which 
would revive those perplexing and irri- 
tating discussions of a party character 
which he had hoped were removed en- 
tirely from the floor of that House. He 
trusted the House would not take this 
retrograde step, involving them in vexa- 
tious discussions, which were calculated 
to diminish their influence in the country. 

Mr. JAMES said, that if they nega- 
tived the Motion of his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Sullivan), he pre- 
sumed it was intended that the Writ 
should be issued without any conse- 
quences following from the Report of 
the learned Judge. Hon. Gentlemen 
who opposed the Motion were hardly 
consistent in the course they were taking, 
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for when the Motion was brought before 
the House for a statutable Commission, 
under the Act of 1853, they opposed it 
on the ground that the inquiry was too 
broad; but now, when the Motion was 
for a narrower inquiry, they opposed it 
because that inquiry would be too li- 
mited. But ifthe Writ were allowed to 
go, then even the corrupt would be en- 
titled to vote. [‘‘No.”] He could as- 
sure hon. Gentlemen that what he stated 
was founded upon a legal decision given 
in an inquiry which had been held in 
England. A gentleman occupying a 


ublic position, who, according to the | 


udge’s Report, had been guilty of sys- 
tematic bribery, and who had set at 
defiance the orders of the Court, would 
have his conduct ratified, and would be 
entitled to exercise the franchise again 
if the opposition to the Motion were 
successful. They had never hitherto re- 
ceived stich a Report as was made by 
the Judge in this case, and they were 
obliged to create a precedent to meet it. 
The great recommendation of the course 


proposed by his right hon. and learned | 


Friend was that it would narrow the 
issue and limit the punishment to the 
If they allowed those corrupt 


guilty. 
voters to go unpunished, it would be 
tantamount to saying to others—‘‘ Go, 
and do likewise.” 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would admit 
that if any legislation were to follow 
with regard to the freemen of Dublin 


this was the right course to pursue. If 
the Bill proceeded to a second reading 
he would, probably, move that the 
powers of the Commissioners be extended 
to Youghal, because in that borough 
above £5,000 had been spent by Mr. 
Weguelin, which was at the rate of £40 
per man for the 127 electors who had 
supported him, and about £18 per man 
for every voter in the constituency. That 
gentleman when he went down to 
Youghal could not be supposed to have 
any love for the place, for he stated that 
when asked to stand for it he did not 
know where Youghal was. Mr. Baron 
Martin, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee which was now sitting, stated 
that £9,000 spent at Westminster or 
Bradford was a most extravagant and 
outrageous sum, and almost enough to 
vitiate the election. But if £9,000 was 
almost too large a sum for such places 
as Westminster and Bradford, with more 
than 18,000 electors, what was the case 
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with regard to Youghal, where £5,000 


had been spent on a constituency con- 
siderably under 300? Although he did 
not intend to oppose the first reading, or 
even, perhaps, the second reading of this 
| Bill, he thought it right to inform hon. 
| Members opposite that he should, in all 
probability, at the proper time, move 
that it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that the operation of the Bill 
should be extended to Youghal. 

Mr. SHERLOCK said, that the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Keogh was very 

recise, and his Report stated that he 

ad reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices had extensively prevailed among 
the freemen voters for the city and 
county of Dublin; and the question was 
whether that decision was to remain a 
dead letter, and whether the freemen 
were to be allowed to repeat those cor- 
rupt practices. He thought that the 
House was entitled to take action on the 
Report of the learned Judge. There 
could be no practical difficulty in limit- 
ing the inquiry to that portion of the 
constituency pointed out by the Report 
of the Judge; and, with the Report 
before them, the House would stultify 
itself if it did not endeavour to ascer- 
tain the extent of those corrupt prac- 
tices, and act with respect to them when 
ascertained. If it appeared on inquiry 
that only a limited number of the free- 
men were guilty of corrupt practices, the 
remainder of the body would get the 
benefit of the investigation. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had great 
abhorrence of corruption, and if he be- 
lieved the Bill were likely to check it, 
he should have given the Bill his hearty 
support. Measures to prevent corrupt 
practices had never been regarded in a 
party light in this country, and if this 
Bill bore upon its face a party stamp, 
those who framed it, and not those who 
opposed it, were to blame. Several at- 
tempts had been made to disfranchise 
the Dublin freemen. The first attempt 
was made by a private Member, under 
the sanction of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, but that turned out to be illegal. 
The second attempt, which was made 
under the @gis of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey), turned out to be unconstitutional, 
and was therefore abortive. Now, 
Her Majesty’s Government had sum- 
moned to their aid the able Attorney 
General for Ireland as a forlorn hope ; 
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but he had to complain of the construc- 
tion placed by that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the other night upon Mr. 
Justice Keogh’s Report as unfair. Many 
hon. Members had been led away by 
the construction put upon that Report 
by the right hon. and learned Member, 
and by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth. In certain paragraphs 
of that Report fifty-nine — were 
mentioned specifically as having been 
bribed; but there was nothing in the 
Report to show that those were not the 
same individuals who had been guilty of 
the other corrupt practices alluded to in 
the other paragraphs. He had to com- 
lain most, however, of the construction 
which had been put by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman and by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Morpeth 
on the paragraph which stated that about 
“200 persons were induced to sign agree- 
ments pledging themselves to give their 
tuitous assistance to Sir Arthur 
_~—- during the election, but that 
such agreements were colourable only.” 
If this was correct these agreements were 
not made to evade the statutes against 
bribery and treating. In the Bewdley case 
Mr. Justice Blackburn drew this distinc- 
tion very clearly. It was the practice in 
that borough to employ and pay private 
watchers, who rendered no service in re- 
turn. The learned Judge said that the 
practice was very objectionable, but he 
reported that there was no reason to be- 
lieve that direct bribery prevailed. The 
Judge in that case drew a clear line of 
distinction between bribery and treating 
on the one hand, and ‘‘illegal payments” 
on the other. The penalties for the latter 
offence were, indeed, quite different from 
those which attached to bribery and 
treating. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
George Grey) and the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Sullivan) represented 
that between 280 and 290 of the freemen 
of Dublin were specified, although not 
by name, in the Report of Mr. Justice 
Keogh, as having been equally guilty of 
bribery and corruption. It was upon that 
statement the Bill was introduced the 
other night. Although this was nominally 
a Bill or inquiry, no doubt could exist as 
to the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the freemen of Dublin, because 
that intention was recorded in the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Member for Mor- 
eth, which they sanctioned. It was a 
ill to disfranchise one section of the 
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constituency, who —— to be by 
four to one opposed to the policy of the 
Government. Describe it how they might 
everybody in Ireland would believe that 
the Bill was simply intended as a 
prelude to a measure to disfranchise 
the Protestant portion of the constitu- 
ency of Dublin. But it was not for that 
reason he objected to this Bill; such a 
measure was both impolitic and inex- 
pedient. It was to prevent the necessity 
for such a Bill that general laws were 
passed. It was now proposed to return 
to a vicious system of special legislation 
for the simple reason that their general 
legislation did not apply the principle 
of wholesale disfranchiserhent to parti- 
cular classes. And why should it? On 
what principle of justice was it proposed 
to tar with the same brush a body of 
2,700 freemen because fifty-nine of them 
had been guilty of corruption? Such a 
step was unfair not only to the freemen 
but to the rest of the constituency. In 
the case of Bradford, Mr. Baron Martin 
reported that there was no reason to 
believe that corrupt practices prevailed, 
except as stated in his special Report. 
This was very much the same in the 
Dublin case, and in other respects he 
could not agree in the dissimilarity be- 
tween the cases of Bradford and Dublin 
on which the Attorney General for Ire- 
land so much insisted. If another op- 
portunity occurred, he could bring under 
the notice of the House other cases re- 
sembling that of Dublin. He also con- 
tended that the Bill was unnecessary. 
The hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
James) said that the eleven men named 
in the Report would not be disfranchised. 
In England the Judges had given the 
necessary notice to men in this condition, 
and if Mr. Justice Keogh had also given 
notice to these men of the charge against 
them they would be disfranchised for 
seven years, and therefore with regard 
to them the proposed inquiry would have 
no effect. The inquiry made by Mr. 
Justice Keogh was of the most searching 
and exhaustive character, and if Mr. 
Henry Forster’s delinquency had not 
been fully brought out by him he did 
not see how the Commissioners were to 
do it; because, if he were a fugitive 
from justice, no Commissioners could get 
at him; and, if he were not, the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland might institute 
a prosecution against him. That was, 
indeed, the way in which he ought to 
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deal with Mr. Henry Forster’s case, be- 
cause there was this great advantage in 
Treland, that there we had a machin- 
ery, by means of Crown prosecutors, for 
bringing persons to justice without par- 
tiality, delay, or expense. There were am- 
= materials in the Report of the learned 

udge which would enable the Attorney 
General for Ireland to find out who were 
the guilty parties and to bring them to 
pag He objected to this “Bill, be- 
cause it was, in his opinion, special legis- 
lation of the worst class, against a body 
of men who, as a body, committed no 
offence, to justify a measure intended 
indirectly to deprive them of rights which 
had been secured to them under ancient 
Acts of Parliament, and which had been 
recognized in all Reform Bills. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Svttrvan) said, in re- 
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the whole town by the opening of public- 
houses? The fact was that where treat- 
ing only was reported no precedent for 
withholding the Writ ood be found. 
In the case of Dublin, however, the cor- 
ruption and bribery were not confined 
to one ward, but extensively prevailed 
among a large body of freemen who 
pervaded the whole constituency. The 
honest portion of the constituency ought 
only to be too glad to have the inquiry. 
Again, in Bradford it was the case of a 
single election, and not of a long series 
as in that of Dublin, and on all grounds 
he hoped the House would pass this Bill. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that 
| whatever might be the decision of the 
| House upon this question he hoped for 
| the sake of the dignity of the House, it 
| would not go forth that they had decided 
|it upon party grounds. The Act of last 





ply to the observation of the hon. and | Session had been proposed by those who 


earned Gentleman that the Bill would 
abolish the Protestant portion of the 
constituency of Dublin, he would point 
out that its object was simply to abolish 
the corrupt portion, and it was rather 
strange that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should suggest that the terms 
‘corrupt portion ”’ and ‘ Protestant por- 
tion’? were synonymous. It was said 
that this Bill was unconstitutional, but 
the House would remember that a Bill 
to disfranchise the freemen of Yarmouth 
passed both Houses of Parliament; and, 
therefore, if it was not unconstitutional 
to disfranchise those freemen without 
inquiry, it could scarcely be deemed un- 
constitutional to institute a preliminary 
inquiry before proceeding to disfranchise 
the freemen in the present case. Mr. 
Justice Keogh had reported that fifty- 
nine were bribed, thirty wanted to be 
bribed, and 200 were willing to make a 
colourable agreement in order to evade 
an Act of Parliament. It was asked 
why was not a Bill introduced to dis- 
franchise or to institute an inquiry re- 
specting a portion of Bradford. The 
two cases were entirely different. In 
the Bradford case there was no bribery, 
though a number of public-houses were 
open in one ward, and a good number of 
voters got a great deal to drink without 
paying for it. But if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite thought drinking and bribery 
much the same offence, why did they 
move the issue of the Writ in the case 
of Bewdley, where it was proved that 
corrupt treating prevailed throughout 


Mr. Bourke 


|are now in opposition, and accepted by 
those who are now in power, specifically 
in the hope, and with the view of re- 
moving once and for all the decision of 
questions regarding electoral questions 
from the reproach that belonged to a 
faction fight. There were several pro- 
visions of that measure about which he 
for one had felt at the time doubt and 
misgiving. But his hesitation, like that 
of others, had been overborne by the 
paramount consideration that it was 
worth making a great sacrifice of privi- 
lege and of prepossession, in order to 
obliterate from the minds of men the 
suspicion so long, and, he feared, so 
justly entertained that questions regard- 
ing seats, and regarding the constitution 
of constituencies, were determined by the 
hope of party gain or loss. They had 
abdicated one of the oldest and greatest 
of their privileges in the hope, and for 
the sake of securing this important re- 
sult; but if, when the machinery of that 
Act broke down through some technical 
flaw, they were to fall Sack upon the old 
methods, and by a mere majority of 
votes decide upon denouncing the whole 
or a part of a particular constituency, 
and propose that a Commission should 
be issued for the purpose of justifying its 
disfranchisement, all the old evils would 
necessarily revive, and the sacrifice they 
had made of their privileges would have 
been made in vain. He was strongly of 
opinion, and must therefore say that he 
regarded this as an ill-advised proceed- 
ing. The power of the majority on that 
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side of the House was so great that at 
all events it ought to be used forbear- 
ingly. The hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Mr. James) had supported 
this Bill on the ground that it was not 
following old precedents but creating a 
new one. Now this was just what he 
deprecated. He wouldask the Attorney 
General for Ireland why he did not avail 
himself of the power he possessed as a 
public prosecutor, and proceed against 
those freemen who by their corrupt prac- 
tices had rendered themselves liable to 
unishment. Instead of this, what had 
-_ the course adopted? A Bill had 
been introduced by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) which, 
discarding even the semblance of in- 
quiry, would have disfranchised the 
2,700 freemen of Dublin upon the mere 
allegation or imputation of their being 
corrupt. As the son and grandson of a 
freeman he must be permitted to say, as 
of a matter concerning which he had 
rsonal knowledge, that nothing could 
more gratuitously or scandalously in- 
correct than to say of that large and in- 
fluential body of persons that they had 
ever done, or that they were ever capable 
of being betrayed into doing acts which 
deserved that character. The freemen of 


Dublin had for generations comprised 
the wealthiest and the worthiest indi- 
viduals in the community to which they 
belonged. They comprised many of the 


clergy, of the bar, and of the medical 
profession, resident in the Irish metro- 
polis; most of its merchants and bankers, 
and a great number of persons possess- 
ing private property. They held, no 
doubt, predominantly the opinions to 
which he and those who sat on his side 
of the House were opposed; but that 
was in his mind rather a reason why, 
sitting there as judges or jurors, he and 
his hon. Friends around him should listen 
with the utmost caution and even incre- 
dulity to political charges made against 
them. Nevertheless, the Bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, without trial or proof, 
would have swept away the whole of 
those 2,700 voters, and thus completely 
upset the equipoise of parties, which 
notoriously existed in the Irish capi- 
tal. There was no man in the House 
to whose experience and judgment in a 
ease of difficulty or doubt he would not 
more willingly defer than the right hon. 
Member for Morpeth ; but he must say 
that in the present case, doubt or diffi- 
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culty he had none. He could not but 
regard the Bill brought in by him as un- 
just; and it was palpable that the Bill 
now before them was but a second edi- 
tion, carefully revised, of the same mea- 
sure, in favour of which the first was to 
be withdrawn. Some hon. Gentlemen 
had sought to rely on precedents. As 
far as he knew there were but four which 
had ever been alluded to, and none of 
them were really in point. At Gram- 
pound, in 1819, nearly the whole of an 
insignificantly small constituency were 
shown to have been bribed. The pur- 
chase was by wholesale, and its shame 
was so flagrant, that upon an indictment, 
the sitting Member was found guilty 
and sentenced to a fine of several thou- 
sand pounds by a court of law. Even 
then the House did not proceed without 
having before it a copy of the record, 
and hearing evidence at the Bar as to 
indiscriminate and universal corruption 
of the place. Grampound was a libel 
and a burlesque upon the representa- 
tion, and therefore Parliament did well 
in sweeping it away. Did this furnish 
any example or warrant for dealing with 
the fifth part of a constituency numbering 
13,000 voters? Sudbury was disfranchised 
in 1844. The whole constituency did not 
exceed 594; and the Commissioners re- 
ported not only many cases of proved 
venality, but their unanimous opinion 
‘‘that systematic and extensive bribery 
prevailed at that election for the bo- 
rough.” St. Albans, with a constituency 
of only 483 was disfranchised under si- 
milar circumstances ; the Commissioners 
reported that ‘out of a constituency of 
483 there usually took bribes 308.” 
Parliament, therefore, wisely and fitly 
disfranchised these places, because it 
was palpably impossible to reckon upon 
a pure election being had in either of 
them. That was a conclusive reason for 
general disfranchisement ; but did any- 
one assert a similar reason here? His 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway had 
told the House how he had been fleeced 
at a Dublin election £4,500 under the 
plea of buying the votes of certain free- 
men. But that was eight and twenty 
years ago; and they were bound to be- 
lieve that his hon. Friend did not know 
into how many corrupt pockets his money 
went, so that really his testimony on the 
issue before them amounted to nothing. 
Finally, there was the case of Yarmouth, 
where the freemen only and not the 
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householders had by a special Act of 
Parliament been deprived of their votes. 
He (Mr. Torrens) was of the Parliament 
of 1847, by whom that Act was passed. 
What were the facts. The Chairman of 
the Committee of five (Mr. Ker Seymour) 
was a man still remembered with respect 
and affection by many within that House. 
He was of the same politics as the sit- 
ting Members who were unseated on 
proof of a prodigal outlay of money on 
the purchase of votes. The Committee 
reported— 

“That gross, systematic, and extensive bribery 
prevailed at the last and at the previous election ; 
and expressed their unanimous opinion that the 
freemen of the borough should be disfranchised.” 
On this a Commission was issued, and 
very properly so. But is this a pre- 
cedent? The Judge in the present case 
acts instead of the old Committee of five ; 
but it is not even pretended that he has 
made any distinct recommendation what- 
ever. On these grounds I must there- 
fore differ from my right hon. and learned 
Friend, and vote against his Bill. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that the 
Act of 1868 having removed from Com- 
mitteesthe trial of Election Petitions, they 


did not now seek to bring back the dis- 
cussion of these cases to the floor of the 
House; but they had not abandoned the 

wer of dealing with the Report of the | po 


udge as they formerly had dealt with 
the Report of the Committee. That dis- 
tinction should be borne in mind. This 
House was the ultimate resort to which 
the Report of the Judge must come. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens) asked 
why the Attorney General for Ireland 
did not prosecute the guilty, but had his 
hon. Friend looked at the Return pre- 
sented that morning? What was the 
result of the prosecutions? How many 
convictions had been obtained? It was 
said this proceeding was without prece- 
dent. He said there were good grounds 
for the disfranchisement of St. Albans, 
300 out of 450 electors having been 
proved guilty. But how were they so 
proved guilty? By a Commission ; yet 
his hon. Friend objected to the issuing 
of a Commission. When the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) introduced his Bill, they 
were told there ought first to be an in- 
quiry; and now when inquiry was pro- 
posed, they were told there were no 
grounds for it. The Judge had gone as 
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far as he could, and expressly left it to 
the House of Commons to deal with the 
cases of the freemen and the constituency 
affected by them. By passing the Act 
of last year the House desired to make 
the trial of Election Petitions a reality, 
and if, when the Judge had reported 
that gross and extensive corruption pre- 
vailed in a constituency, they refused to 
adopt the proper proceedings, the re- 
sponsibility would rest with hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite. 
Mr. HENLEY said, it had been ad- 


mitted on all hands that this was a piece 
of exceptional legislation. He thought 
it exceptional in every respect. He could 
not agree with the proposal of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey), which was to brand 
these freemen outright. Now, another 
proposal was made to try them, but he 
(Mr. Henley) was unable to support 
even that proposition. The number of 
—— implicated in the Report of the 

udge was very limited, with one excep- 
tion. Even in the case where the Judge 
had satisfied himself of the names and 
numbers the evidence did not appear to 
bear out to the full extent what the 
Judge had reported. He had carefully 
perused the evidence to see whether it 
did or did not bear out the Judge’s Re- 
rt. One paragraph stated that eleven 
had been bribed in a particular house, 
and the learned Judge proceeded to say 
that twenty or thirty others had been 
bribed in the same place. Any person 
reading that might fairly infer that forty 
persons had been there altogether. But 
of three witnesses who had been exa- 
mined as to what had occurred in the 
house two did not carry the number 
beyond fifteen, and one only said it was 
not more than thirty. The Judge cer- 
tainly had put it at the outside; and 
when a man spoke of twenty or thirty, 
and eleven had been mentioned before- 
hand, one would be apt to believe that 
forty persons had been in the house. 
Then there was not a tittle of evidence 
to prove that the persons who asked to 
be bribed were not the same persons. 
Then came a great sweeping drag-net at 
the end, which included 200 in addition 
to the former. What was that portion 
of the Judge’s Report founded on? It 
seemed that a number of persons signed 
declarations that they would act gratui- 
tously, and the Judge reported that that 
was colourable and evasive. The evi- 
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dence was that there were between 300 
and 400 in that position; but the Judge 
took and picked out the number as ex- 
actly 385. But out of these 385 no less 
than seventy were stated, in the evi- 
dence, to be solicitors. The Judge spoke 
of that as ‘‘a most portentous birth.” 
But was it really such a “ portentous 
birth” that solicitors on such an occasion 
should act without pay? His experi- 
ence of his own county was that soli- 
citors frequently acted in that way. He 
had read the evidence most carefully, 
and the conclusion he had come to was 
yery different from that of the Judge. 
An attempt was made two years ago to 
get rid of the Dublin freemen, and the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. W. H. 
Gregory) had said that twenty-seven 
years ago, to his knowledge, that body 
was corrupt. There had, however, been 
one inquiry since, out of which they 
came with clean hands ; and he was sorry 
that a Motion like the present should 
have been made, because he believed 
the more the evidence was sifted the 
less it would bear it out. 

Mr. CHARLEY said there could be 
no doubt that the Bill proposed to be 
introduced was a purely party measure 
introduced at the dictation of the mas- 
ters of the Government. There were 
some who said that the masters of the 
Government were the Fenians; but it 
might be said, with greater truth, that 
the masters of the Government were the 

riests. There was no doubt if the 
Roonen of Dublin were disfranchised 
that the priests would become as su- 
preme over the representation of that 
city as they were now over its corpo- 
ration. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 239; Noes 
136: Majority 103. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. ArrorNey 


Generat for IngLayp and Mr, Cuicuesrer For- 
TESCUE, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 189.] 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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PARLIAMENT — INSUFFICIENT ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE HOUSE, 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM said, it would be re- 
collected that at an earlier period of the 
Session he brought before the House the 
_— state of the accommodation of 

embers. He then asked the House to 
consent to a Resolution not in favour of 
any particular plan, but agreeing in sub- 
stance with the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee. He was not aware that he met 
with any opposition in the course of that 
discussion ; but he thought it right to ac- 
cede to the advice given him by his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, not to press his Motion to a di- 
vision. As there were a great number 
of new Members in the present House 
he did not think he was justified in ask- 
ing them to come to a vote in favour of 
the construction of a new building until 
they had had experience of the accom- 
modation provided by the present. Since 
then the debate on the Irish Church and 
other debates had strengthened his case; 
and, although the plans for a new build- 
ing had been fora considerable time be- 
fore the House, no objections had been 
raised to the proposal of the Committee. 
More recently, the Chief Commissioner 
of Works had circulated a plan for the 
re-construction of the dining room of the 
House. The present dining room was, 
in his opinion, incapable of improve- 
ment. It was along low room, with a 
northern aspect, quite unsuited to its 
purpose. By the proposed plan, rooms 
were appropriated on the dining-room 
floor, but with a southern aspect, and 
available both for the Lords and Com- 
mons. This would be a great improve- 
ment, and it could be carried out with- 
out much difficulty. Before the plan of 
the new House could be carried out, it 
would be necessary that the dining room 
should be re-constructed ; and he would 
suggest that during the vacation this 
part of Mr. Barry’s plan should be car- 
ried out, and then, when the House met 
next year, it should determine what 
should be done in regard to the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee in 
favour of the construction of a new 
House of Commons. He had brought 
the subject before the House in order 
that the Government might express their 
opinion and intention as to what should 
be done. 


21 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** before granting the sums required for the main- 
tenance and repair of the present Houses of Par- 
liament, this House deems it right to state its 
opinion that the present accommodation for 
Members is not sufficient,” —(Mr. Headlam,) 


—instead thereof. 


. “That the words 
e le 


Question 
ft out stand part of the 


roposed to 
uestion.”’ 


Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, that, as a Member of the Select 
Committee, presided over with so much 
ability by the right. hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Headlam), he wished to bear his 
testimony to the insufficiency of the ac- 
commodation provided by the present 
building. The right hon. Gentleman 
had exercised a wise discretion in not 
calling upon the new Members to vote 
for the construction of a new House un- 
til they had had some experience of the 
— building, and it took some time 
or them to realize the discomforts of the 
House, especially during great debates. 
The utter insufficiency of the offices of 
the House—the Vote Office, the Post 
Office, the Public Bill Office, the refresh- 
ment stall, and so forth, must now be 
known to all, and the question was only 
one of time. The Chief Commissioner of 
Works had made, he feared, a rash and 
injudicious promise when, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, he undertook to enlarge 
and improve the accommodation of the 
Ladies’ Gallery. He believed he might 
confidentially assert that it would be im- 
possible to do anything for them in the 
present building, except, perhaps, to 
raise their seats and take away the bars 
in front of their gallery. There was 
nothing more important than that the 
reporters of that House should be fully 
and conveniently accommodated. The 
late Member for Belfast (Sir Charles 
Lanyon) personally examined the Re- 
porters’ Gallery, the means of access to 
it, and the rooms behind it, and he stated 
that nothing could be worse than the 
ventilation, heat, and crowding to which 
those gentlemenn were exposed. There 
existed, moreover, no means of enlarg- 
ing the accommodation when additional 
seats in their gallery were required. He 
trusted that the subject of the accom- 
modation of the House and the necessity 
of constructing a new House would be 


Mr. Headlam 
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seriously considered by the Government 
during the Recess. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
that, in reference to the proposed altera- 
tion of the dining room, the right hon. 
Gentleman would put himself in com- 
munication with the Chief Commissioner 
of Works and the authorities in the 
House of Lords. With regard to the 
larger question, as to the general accom. 
modation for Members in that House, 
he trusted that it would not be considered 
necessary to enter upon that matter at 
the present time; because they had ar- 
rived at that period of the Session when 
it was impossible to give it adequate 
consideration. He believed that ques- 
tion must stand over till another Session. 
When the subject was brought forward 
on a former day the undertaking was 
that no further step would be taken upon 
it during the present Session. As far 
as the Government were concerned, they 
had been occupied with more urgent 
matters, and as respected them the ques- 
| tion stood very much in the same state 
|as before. He should be very grateful 
if the Speaker were now allowed to leave 
the Chair, because the Business was in 

a backward state, as far as the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates were concerned. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he un- 
| derstood the First Minister of the Crown 
‘to agree that the plan submitted by the 
'Chief Commissioner of Works should 
form the basis of communications with 
the other House of Parliament. He 
must say, however, that, unless those 
communications received the full sane- 
tion of the Government as a whole, he 
did not see that any result would be ob- 
tained by the isolated suggestions of the 
Chief Commissioner of Works. It was, 
therefore, necessary to know whether 
the Government gave their assent to the 
— of the new dining room proposed 

y the Chief Commissioner ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works had not yet had occasion to make 
himself officially responsible for the plan; 
but if, after communicating with the 
authorities in the House of Lords, his 
| right hon. Friend should be prepared to 
act, then the act should be not the act 
of a Department, but of the Government. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought that the matter was not one to 
be settled by a conversation between the 
right hon. Gentlemen, but that it con- 
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cerned the whole House. The present| it contained only 14} and 15 per cent. 


was a most opportune moment for open- 
ing negotiations with the other House 
on the subject ; and he trusted that next 
Session they would have a new dining 
room, and that the Session following the 
next would find them in a House of 
Commons that was not a disgrace to the 
nation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


FEED STUFFS AND MANURES. 
RESOLUTION, 


Lorpv ELCHO said, he rose to call 
attention to the adulteration of feed stuffs 
and manures. His attention was first 
called to this subject by a letter he re- 
ceived on the 20th of March last from 
the Marquess of Tweeddale, the Lord 
Lieutenant of his county, a most emi- 
nent agriculturist, who had done more 
for agriculture than any other man in 
Scotland. That letter, referring to the 
greatly increased demand for artificial 
manures, stated that a corresponding 
amount of adulteration had arisen. Adul- 
teration was carried on to a most extra- 
ordinary extent, and so artfully was it 
done as almost to escape notice. What 
he asked was not any protection that 
would enhance the price of agricultural 
produce in the market, but protection 
against the fraudulent practices which 
existed, and were daily increasing, in 
the manufacture ofmanures. Last week 
the Highland Society met, and the Re- 
port of the Committee stated that on no 
previous occasion had the number of 
analyses been so large, clearly proving 
the necessity of care in purchasing these 
manures. The amount of adulteration 
detected was small compared with what 
oe unchallenged. Considering it 

is duty to get what information he 


could, he had gone to the Professor of 
Chemistry to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and he would state 


some of the results of his inquiries. Of 
late years one of the most important ma- 
nures in this country was guano, of 
which there were six different descrip- 
tions. The best Peruvian sold in the 
Liverpool market at £13 5s., the next 
description was sold at £7; others 
fetched £6 10s., £6 15s., £9, and some 
sorts as low as £4 per ton. Formerly 
the best Peruvian contained 19 per cent 
of ammonia; but now it was thought 
first class at 16 per cent ; more frequently 





Guano was adulterated by chalk, gyp- 
sum, and, above all, by a yellow loam 
found on an island in the Mersey— 
Liverpool being the great manufactory 
of the adulterated article. That Mersey 
loam, or yellow sand, used for the pur- 
pose of adulterating guano fetched from 
£1 to £1 5s., and its appearance was 
most deceptive. He had seen what 
looked like a very beautiful specimen of 
guano, but which contained 50 per cent 
of this Mersey sand; and the price of 
the genuine article being £12 per ton, 
the adulterated article was sold at £8. 
But that was not all. There was a kind 
of British guano which was absolutely 
worthless. This was sold at £4 and £6 
per ton. It was well known that good 
guano contained lumps of crystallized 
uric acid, and these were picked out and 
mixed with the sand in question. The 
farmer, seeing these, thought he had 
got a splendid article, bought it, and 
laid it on his land; but the sand was of 
no kind of use whatever, and the uric 
acid was so strong that it destroyed the 
vegetation within a certain distance 
round each lump. Then, again, the 
presence of ammonia being known by a 
strong smell, something was put into 
these manures in order to create this 
strong smell. Thus the most knowing 
farmers were deceived. These adultera- 
tions could not be detected by the eye— 
they could only be detected by analysis. 
Another mode of making spurious goods 
pass for sound was by inventing wrong 
names, making up a sort of compound 
and calling it ‘‘Swan Island guano,” or 
some such name, taken from a place 
which had no existence, and the manu- 
facturer giving out that he was the sole 
consignee. He came now to bones, 
which in their raw state were worth £5 
per ton, and when crushed from £7 to 
£7 10s. They were sold for £6, £7, or 
£8, not in their pure state, but when 
adulterated with 50 per cent of gypsum, 
worth from 14s. to £1 2s. per ton. They 
were further adulterated with vegetable 
ivory turnings from factories at Bir- 
mingham, which were sold at £2 10s. or 
£3 per ton, and the only value of which 
arose from their use in adulterating 
bones. Sulphate of ammonia was adul- 
terated with sulphate of magnesia or 
Epsom salts. Nitrate of soda, worth 
£14 or £15 per ton, was adulterated 
with salt. There were many manufac- 


212 
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turers who bought nitrate of soda for 
purposes of adulteration, and who in- 
sisted upon the full letter of their bond 
—that is, that the maximum of impurity 
in the nitrate of soda should not exceed 
5 per cent. Blood manure very often 
contained very little blood, and nitro- 
genous manures were adulterated with 
leather, which was utterly worthless as 
amanure. In Scotland he might safely 
say that the sum expended by farmers 
upon artificial manures amounted to 
more than half their rent. He came 
now to feed stuffs. The main feeding 
stuff ordinarily advertised was linseed 
cake, of which there were various de- 
scriptions. The pure contained only 
from 5 to 6 per cent of impurity; and 
the best test was to dissolve 100 grains 
in four ounces of water, and if the cake 
was pure it ought to form, when dis- 
solved, a thick jelly. He had said 
that Liverpool was the head-quarters of 
adulterated manures, but Hull was the 
capital of adulterated feed stuffs. Out 


of the forty mills in Hull only three 
manufactured pure linseed cake, and, 
taking the whole United Kingdom, there 
was only one in ten which turned out 


the cake pure. The manufacturers 
sold three or four different qualities, 
the “pure” being charged £12; the 
‘‘genuine ” £11 15s.; and another de- 
scription £10 10s. Pure oileake was a 
fancy article, and a co-operative agricul- 
tural society had been started to supply 
it. When asked for at Hull it was said 
it did not exist. Some of these cakes 
were supposed to be pure, and were 
branded with the letter ‘‘ P”’ to indicate 
that they were so; but, as he was in- 
formed by the eminent chemist to whom 
he had before referred, analysis showed 
that it contained from 20 to 40 per cent 
of adulteration. The best article was, 
as arule, 10 per cent worse than pure. 
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cent of adulteration, and in certain cases 
such a quantity of mustard seed had 
been used, that the cake professing to 
be oileake might have been broken up 
and used as mustard at table. He had 
seen in the laboratory of a doctor speci- 
mens of oilcake labelled as being part 
of cake that had killed Mr. So-and-so’s 
cows, and he held in his hand a sample 
of cake that had killed the cows belong- 
ing to an hon. Member of that House, 
| Another portion of cake he held in his 
hand was made of mere sweepings 
of various manufactures, and, although 
utterly worthless, was sold at the rate 
of £4.a ton. The system of adulterating 
the food of quadrupeds was carried to 
as great an extent as the system of adul- 
terating the food of bipeds had been 
formerly, and therefore he thought that 
since Parliament had thought it right to 
legislate in the latter case, they should 
take some steps to interfere in the former 
case also. Doubtless he should be met 
by the caveat emptor argument—he should 
be told that the remedy he should look 
to was not legislation but an increased 
intelligence on the part of the farmer. 
He held, however, that it was the duty 
of the Government to protect people 
against fraud as well as against vio- 
lence. It was impossible that the small 
farmer could bring the requisite che- 
mical knowledge to bear upon the sub- 
ject to protect himself from robbery of 
this description. The real question, in 
his opinion, was, whether or not the 
evil was sufficiently great to justify legis- 
lative interference. He did not know 
what views were entertained upon this 
point by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
he was sorry not to see in his place upon 
that occasion; but from a remark which 
the right hon. Gentleman had let fall 
| the other night when speaking to him 








In fact, the brand of the trader was no | upon the subject, he was afraid that the 
security for the quality of linseed as a| farmers had not much to hope from 
whole. Some kinds of adulteration were | him. The right hon. Gentleman had 
comparatively harmless—that is to say, | said to him on the occasion to which he 
they only robbed the buyer; but other | referred—‘‘ Why do you always take up 
kinds did positive injury to the cattle.| the most ridiculous questions?’ He 
They often contained seeds which passed | mentioned the circumstance to show that 
uninjured through the animals, and _| the farmers who looked up to the Presi- 
sprouted as weeds in the fields of the | dent of the Board of Trade as their pro- 
farmer. Some of the materials used were | tector—almost their guardian angel— 
castor oil, beans, cotton seed, ground | against fraud, were not likely to obtain 


nut, cocoanut, corncockle, mustard seed, 
purging flax, husks of rice, and acorns. 
me of the samples contained 80 per 


Lord Elcho 


much satisfaction at the hands of the 


that prevailed among the farmers in 


| 
| right hon. Gentleman. The impression 
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Scotland was, that the right hon. Gen- | express oil, worth £30 or £40 per ton; 
tleman was extremely ignorant upon} and the cake, valuable as it was, was 
this subject, and required enlightening | really only the refuse of his manufac- 
upon it. The right hon. Gentleman had \ture. He was not in any way bound, 
said the other day that, if we were to go | like those who sell food for man, to see 
on inspecting everything, one-half the | that what he sells is wholesome; the 
world would be inspecting the other purchaser must look to that; and, as it 
half; but if inspection were necessary, om ened that the interest of the seed- 
steps should be taken to insure the / crusher and the cake consumer were not 
establishment of a proper system, under | altogether identical—for the purest lin- 
which it could be advantageously carried | seed did not give the most oil—you could 
out. The principle of inspection had | scarcely punish the crusher for not sell- 
been acted upon with reference to chicory | ing that which he did not aim or pro- 
and other adulterations of human food, | fess to produce. But whether he should 
and there was no reason why the same | not be punished for professing to sell as 
principle should not be applied to the | pure that which was not so, was another 
adulteration of the food of cattle. He! question. On that the second difficulty 
felt certain that the Government ought | arose, that in the adulteration of vege- 
to apply a remedy. What he would/|table matters chemical analysis gave 
suggest was the remedy of publicity— | little or no assistance. Professor Voelcker 
that an analysis should be made, and | said it would be easy to concoct a cake, 
that the names of fraudulent tradesmen | without a particle of linseed in it, which 
should be published at stated periods in | should give the same chemical results as 
the London Gazette, or some other publi- | one made of pure linseed. The conse- 
cation. Something, at all events, should | quence of all this to the farmer was most 
be done, and he moved that, in the opi-/ serious. The crusher had learnt that 
nion of the House, it was desirable that | his refuse was a marketable and valu- 
the attention of the Board of Trade /| able article, and he made it an import- 
should be directed to this subject. ant, though subordinable branch of his 

Mr. WELBY seconded the Motion, | trade. And how did he carry on that 
because his recent investigations into| branch? He sheltered himself under 
this and kindred matters had convinced | the peculiarities of his position, and as 
him that the frauds referred to by the| already stated by the noble Lord, 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) were of enor-| scarcely 10 per cent of the oil mills in 
mous extent, and deserved the most} England turned outa pure article. Many 
serious consideration of the Government | cakes contained no linseed at all; many 
and Parliament; but he confessed to| were adulterated with poisonous mate- 
having serious doubts whether any spe-| rials, as castor oil beans, croton oil 
cial legislation on them was practicable. | beans, and curcas beans. Not long ago, 
Of these two branches of adulteration | Professor Voelcker produced a sample of 
that of feeding stuffs was probably the | rape-cake, mixed with wild mustard, 
most important, for by it our supply of} which had killed three oxen; and ano- 
beef and mutton was directly affected. | ther composed of ‘‘ the sweepings” of 
The loss caused by the use of adultera- | an oil mill and the warehouse of a ge- 
ted cake had been variously estimated | neral provision dealer, a very little of 
at from one-quarter to half of oot ae | which in two days had killed fourteen 
duce—that was to say, that to feed an| sheep, three horses, and a pony. Spe- 
animal to a given stage of ripeness took | cial machinery had been invented for the 
from a quarter to half as long again, and, | close imitation of linseed cake ; rice dust, 
therefore, cost from a quarter to half as| pollard, oat dust, &c., were made into 
much again more money with the adulte- | ‘‘ buff-em,” which had been wittily de- 
rated cake sold as it would do with pure. | scribed to be to cake what ‘‘ bunkum ” 
But there were two great difficulties in | isto speech. Other stuffs were similarly 
the way of dealing with this—one which | adulterated. Rice meal had been made 
had been clearly pointed out by the Lord | of rice husks and chalk. Another, Dr. 
Chief Baron, in 1862, in the cause which | Voelcker had described as of no more 
led to the formation of the Driffield | value than a mixture of saw dust and 
Company—that the production of oil-| ground flints. In 1863 Dr. Voelcker 
cake is not the primary object of the| gave a lecture on this subject, which 
seed-crusher. His original trade was to| produced a good effect for a time, 

| 


‘ 
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but that gradually wore off, and now, 
owing to the demand produced by the 
failure of green crops last year, the adul- 
teration was worse than ever. But the 
best remedy appeared to him (Mr. 
Welby) to be the establishment of oil 
mills on co-operative or limited liability 
principles, whose first object should be 
the making of pure cake, leaving the 
production of oil merely subsidiary. This 
had been done with great success at 
Driffield in Yorkshire. So again with 
manures, legislation would be difficult. 
It was not easy to define artificial ma- 
nure, as some farmers liked it mixed 
with soot, gypsum, &c., and the adulte- 
ration was not easily discoverable at the 
time. Many a man went on wondering 
for a long time at the smallness of his 
crops from fields on which he had laid 
out large sums in manure; and when at 
last the true cause dawned upon him, 
the proofs of his having been cheated 
had vanished into the soil and the air, 
and he had no hope of redress. His case 
was a very hard one. Suppose, for in- 
stance, he bought guano, no ocular in- 
spection, however careful, could tell 
whether guano was adulterated or not ; 
but chemical analysis could. He turned 
to that, and the ingenuity of his perse- 
cutors converted it into a fresh instru- 
ment of torture for him. The dealers 
had found out that he had begun to 
attach belief to analysis; so they them- 
selves sent a capital sample to be ana- 
lyzed, ostentatiously published the ana- 
lysis, and then adulterated the bulk 
which is bought on the strength of it 
with loam, salt, sand, &c. Or suppose 
he bought phosphatic manures, their 
value depended mainly on the percent- 
age of soluble phosphate, or phosphoric 
acid in a soluble wee that they con- 
tained, for in that shape they were most 
readily taken up by the plants. Each 
unit of this per cent was really worth 
about 3s. 6d.; so that for these manures 
to be worth anything like what they 
were sold at, they ought to contain 30 
or 40 per cent of soluble phosphate. 
Well, what were the facts? Samples 
analyzed for the Kendal Farmers’ Club 
contained, instead of 44 per cent, which 
they should have done at their average 
= of £7 14s., less than 20 per cent. 

e spoke with some confidence on this 

int, because much attention had lately 

een directed to it in South Lincolnshire ; 
and there one sample lately analyzed 


Mr. Welby 
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contained 6 per cent of phosphates, 54 
per cent of sand, and the rest water. Of 
eleven other samples, at an average 
price of £6 8s. per ton, five contained 
only 12 per cent, or less ; one contained 
only 2 per cent, and was worth, there- 
fore, about 7s., its price being £6; and 
one at £6 contained no soluble phosphate 
at all. The fraudulent dealers’ excuse 
for all this was—‘‘ The farmers, in their 
ignorance, won’t give above a certain 
price; we must concoct an article which 
we can sell them at that price, or not 
sell at all.”” There was considerable force 
in that argument, but the joke might be 
carried too far. It had been so in South 
Lincolnshire ; for there the farmers, dis- 
gusted with the result of their inquiries, 
had formed themselves into an associa- 
tion to buy their manures direct from 
the manufacturers, in large quantities, 
with a guarantee of their quality, and 
to analyze them. The result had been 
that the members had already saved a 
large sum, equal to the whole of their 

r rate, and they were extending so 
widely that their next order would be 
for from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. This 
appeared to him to be the true direction 
in which to look for a remedy for the 
evil; but though he had these doubts as 
to the possibility of effectual legislation, 
if an effectual law could be devised to 
assist the farmers in their efforts to pro- 
tect themselves, he would hail it most 
cordially. In Maine a law came into 
operation on that very day a 
that every bag or barrel of manure 
should bear a label, giving the maker’s 
name, his place of business, and the per- 
centage of phosphates and ammonia that 
it contained. it did not come up to 
the description, the dealer might be 
punished. Something like this might 
eventually be practicable. Like the 
noble Lord he was not sanguine enough 
to expect much assistance from the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, for he had 
Svan intimated that he thought legis- 
ation on these matters impolitic, discus- 
sion unprofitable, and agriculture s0 
flourishing, as to stand in no need of 
legislative assistance. With all due 
submission, he thought the — hon. 
Gentleman was wrong on three 
points. The first two were matters of 
opinion, but the last was one of fact; 
and he would venture to say, from 
somewhat long and extensive acquail- 
tance with them, that the farmers were 
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by no means so prosperous as the Pre-|the farmer should be treated as other 
sident of the Board of Trade thought. ‘traders were, and if other traders did 
Too many of them earned their liveli- | not ask for protection he did not see 
hood from hand to mouth; at the best why the farmer should. He spoke 
of times their margin of profit was al- boldly on this point because he belonged 
ways narrow, and the bad season last | to the agricultural interest. 

had, in many instances, touched se-{| Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
riously on their capital. He would un- (two hon. Members who had spoken be- 
dertake to say, in their name, that they fore him, while admitting the evils that 
would be deeply grateful for any effort | existed, and also the difficulty of legis- 
which Parliament in its wisdom might | lation, had admitted likewise that the 


think fit to make to protect them from 
the rapacity of those insatiable harpies, 
adulteration and fraud. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“jin the opinion of this House, it is desirable that 
the attention of the Board of Trade should be 
directed to the adulteration of feed stuffs and 
manures,” —(Lord Elcho,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. M’LAGAN said, he thought a 
great deal of what was complained of 
could be traced to the fact that, notwith- 
standing the warnings which had been 
put forth by the various agricultural so- 
cieties, farmers were willing to accept 
any compound that was offered to them 
as @ new manure by unprincipled adul- 


terators. He thought that the farmers, 
to a great extent, held the remedy in 
their own hands. Let them refuse to 
purchase from any manufacturer who 
would not give them a guaranteed analy- 


sis. This plan had been adopted in 
Scotland; the farmers forming them- 
selves into local associations, and ap- 
pointing chemical inspectors, and after 
two years, in a district where adultera- 
tion had been carried on to an immense 
extent, there was not found one single 
article of adulterated manure. e 
thought the adulteration of oil cake was 
due, in a great measure, to the fact that 
farmers preferred to give a much higher 
price for Lennon cake than for foreign 
cake, some of which, and that from 
America in particular, was far superior 
to what was sold as home-made cake. 
Formerly the millers threw their oat- 
husks into the rivers. The husks wete 
afterwards bought up at a high price, 
and ground up and mixed with other 
materials. Farmers must learn to exer- 
cise more caution. Oleaginous seeds 
could not be distinguished by the 
chemist ; in these cases microscopical ob- 
servation was necessary. In his opinion 





true remedy was in the hands of the far- 
mer himself. He was glad that this 
discussion had come on so soon after the 
debate on the adulteration of seeds, be- 
cause it was possible that the Committee 
to which the Adulteration of Seeds Bill 
had been referred might be able to de- 
vise a remedy applicable to the present 
case also.. But there was another Bill 
before the House upon a much larger 
question—namely, the adulteration of 
the food of the people, and it would be 
impossible to deal with so small a sub- 
ject as feed stuffs and manures while the 
far more important question touchin 
the food of the people was anumal 
was still undecided. The noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho) had said that the small 
farmers were unable to protect them- 
selves, but the information he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had received pointed to an 
opposite conclusion. He had received a 
letter from a gentleman of great experi- 
ence within the last few days, pointing 
out that in various districts of Scotland 
the farmers were sufficiently protected 
from these frauds by combining and form- 
ing associations among themselves. One 
instance was given of a district in which 
in the beginning much bad seed was 
sold ; but the members of the association 
ceased to purchase from those who sold 
bad articles, and one by one the inferior 
vendors were weeded out. That would 
show that the farmers had the means 
of protecting themselves, and even of 
stamping adulteration out of a district. 
The farmers, by co-operation, having 
chemists attached to their associations, 
and by purchasing on a guaranteed ana- 
lysis, had an easy method of meeting 
the evils complained of. Let it be known 
that there was an analytical association 
within the district, and adulteration 
would cease. 

Mr. READ said, the adulteration of 
manures and feeding stufis was a great 
and crying evil, beyond the means of 
detection of small farmers, and therefore 
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it was the duty of the Government to|tal amounted to £34,700,000 to come 
provide a remedy. He did not fancy| before the public, the whole of which 
that the question was ripe for legisla- | were in liquidation within the following 
tion, but he held that the whole matter | year. Under these circumstances it was 
of adulteration and of fraud should be in- | clear that the initiation of these com- 

uired into, and he hoped in a short time | panies ought not to be left under the 
they would have a Commission to inves- | sole control and supervision of the Stock 
tigate the subject. As to farmers hay-| Exchange. The effects upon public mo- 
ing their protection in their own hands, | rality of cases of this kind were most 
so had other people, and yet the Govern- | deleterious, and they created a most un- 
ment stepped in to protect them ; for in- | favourable impression abroad. The mat- 
stance, persons who sent diseased meat | ter had ee through an ordeal which 
to market were liable to fine and impri- | rendered it imperatively necessary that 
sonment, and in the city of Norwich last all proceedings in reference to it should 
year a farmer who sent fifty quarters of} be conducted by the Government, and 
old and dirty wheat to a mill to have it| not left in the hands of private indi- 
cleansed, had that wheat seized and) viduals. Dr. Thom had already expended 
burnt in the public market. Their great | all the money he could spare in conduct- 
national agricultural societies ought to | ing this prosecution, and an application 
help farmers by taking the risk of actions | he had made to the Treasury for assist- 
from publishing the names of fraudulent | ance had been rejected. The Lord Chief 
vendors of manures and feeding stuffs. | Justice of the Queen’s Bench had stated 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he believed | during the day that he must decline to 
that farmers would be able to obtain | hear Dr. Thom otherwise than by coun- 
plenty of pure oilcake if they would | sel; and therefore, when the case came on 
pay a fair price for it. to-morrow, unless the Government took 


Question, “That the words proposed the matter up, the prosecution must of 


The case rested 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- now entirely with the Lord Chief Jus- 


tice, with the Government, whom he 
regarded as distinctly responsible for the 
issue, and with public opinion; and, if 
the prosecution were allowed to drop, it 
might be truly said that there was one 
law for the rich and another for the 
poor. He asked what was the meaning 


tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


REGINA v. OVEREND, GURNEY, & Co. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


necessity fall through. 


Mr. EYKYN said, he rose to call( of “Regina v. Gurney,” &c., if there 


attention to the case of ‘ Regina v. 
Gurney and others.” In bringing this 
most important subject under the notice 
of the House, he had been actuated by 
a sense of public duty. The Company 


' was to be no prosecution at the instance 
of the Government? In most other 
countries there was a public prosecutor, 
and Lord Brougham and other eminent 
| legal authorities had suggested that such 
inted in this 





had been started in 1865 with a capital | an officer should be appo 
of £5,000,000, and in May, 1866, it had country. Doubts had been expressed as 
become bankrupt, with engagements | to whether the prosecutor had not been 
amounting to £15,000,000, of which | requested to withdraw from this case, 
some £4,000,000 had to be met by the but he knew the character of Dr. Thom 
shareholders. The truth was that the and of the directors of the Company too 
Company ought never to have been! well to give credence to the insinuation 
formed at all, because from the outset it, for a moment. A former Government 
was not in a solvent state. Had the| had not hesitated to direct its Law 
Committee of the Stock Exchange com-| Officers to prosecute in the case of the 
pelled the directors to make good their) British Bank, and he did not see where 
undertaking by which they guaranteed | the difficulty lay in following the same 
all outstanding liabilities, they would course in the present case. The outlay 
have been unable to do so, and the| in that prosecution might have been 
shares would never have been floated on | enormous, but the effect in commercial 
the market. In the year 1865-6, the! circles was such that it was money well 
Stock Exchange Committee had per-| laid out. The Lord Mayor had investi- 
mitted companies whose aggregate capi-! gated this case for seven days, and had 
| 


Mr. Read 
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committed the defendants for trial. A 
jury of merchants had confirmed this 
course, and if the prosecution were not 
consummated it would be almost ascandal 
upon the Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding to read his Motion 
when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the House 
having agreed to the Motion that he 
should leave the Chair, it was not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to conclude 
with his Resolution. 

Mr. FOTHERGILL said, he could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Eykyn) that those who went into this 
concern hoping to make large gains, but 
who made instead great losses, were to 


{Juxy 1, 1869} 





come to that House and ask them to sup- | 
ply the funds of the country to carry on | 


a prosecution which was the result of | 


their own angry feeling. 
this occasion as a sufferer, for, contrary 
to his usual habits, he took 100 shares 
in the Company, whereby he had sus- 
tained a loss of £4,000. He had conse- 
quently taken a great deal of pains to 
understand the case, and if he thought 
he had been defrauded, he would have 
been one of the first to commence such 
a prosecution. He had not, however, 
asa shareholder, done what other share- 
holders had attempted to do—namely, 
to repudiate the debts of the Company. 
Of one thing he was certain that if 
that attempt had succeeded, they would 
have heard nothing of this prosecution. 
The reason why this claim was now 
made was on account of the magni- 
tude of the operation and the disap- 
py of those who took part in it, 

ut he did not see why the case on 
these grounds called for any exceptional 
legislation. He was not acquainted with 
the defendants except in the ordinary 
course of business. He had, however, 
trusted them in the business transactions 
of many years with vast amounts, and 
he might have been plundered to almost 
any extent, but he had always found 


He spoke on | 
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pany, but he would neither defend them 
nor would he, on the other hand, assist 
in supplying materials for the opening 
speech of a prosecuting counsel on the 
eve of a great trial. There had been 
too many sensation articles in a portion 
of the Press in this case, but he had not 
expected that an opportunity of raising 
a sensational discussion on this question 
would have been made in the House of 
Commons. [‘‘No!”] That was, at any 
rate the effect of the discussion rais 
that night. He had had a life-long ac- 
quaintance with the gentleman con- 
cerned, and his opinion was that the 
prosecutor had no claim to ask for the 
public money to carry on this prosecu- 
tion. Dr. Thom had appealed to the 
shareholders for money to carry it on, 
and whether the money had been other- 
wise spent upon the case, or whether 
they had not responded to Dr. Thom’s 
calls, in either event he had no claim 
upon the public funds. If, after the 
trial, it should appear that there had 
been a default of public justice, that 
would be the time to raise the grave 
question of the appointment of a public 
prosecutor. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, there was 
nothing which independent Members 
of that House disliked so much as to 
see a fair issue upon an important ques- 
tion defeated by a technical artifice. He 
and others who supported the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. 
Eykyn) were anxious that it should be 
tested by a division. In order, how- 
ever, to defeat that object an hon. Mem- 
ber on the Treasury Bench and another 
hon. Member connected with the Go- 
vernment challenged the Speaker’s de- 
cision on the Motion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho), and thereby prevented 
the present Motion from being put. That 
was a remarkably clever thing, and it 
got rid of the issue. In order to mark 
his sense of this proceeding, he should, 
before he sat down, strain the forms of 


their honour perfect. This had, to his | the House, as an indirect way of express- 
mind, too much of the character of a} ing an opinion on the issue which he 
vindictive prosecution, and was only to | was led to raise, and his opinion of the 


be explained by the injustice and cruelty 
incident to angry disappointment; he 
therefore protested against the proposal 
that the money for carrying it on should 
come out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, that he 
also had been no small loser by the Com- 





tactics resorted to by the Government. 
He denied that the demand for this pro- 
secution arose from any vindictive feel- 
ing. The strongest plea for it was that 
justice to those who were accused de- 
manded a fair trial. Here were men of 
great name—almost of historic character 
and of European reputation — accused 
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of a terrible crime. 
let them be punished as they deserved | 
to be; but if they were innocent, let | 
their innocence be proved in a way that 
could not be disputed. Let them not 
leave the Court with a stigma or ablemish | 
on their character. If the trial went | 
on to-morrow without the interference | 
of the Government, the acquittal of the | 
accused could not be satisfactory. The | 
Lord Chief Justice had decided not to 
hear the prosecutor except by counsel, 
and no counsel without previous consi- 
deration of his brief, would have the 
hardihood to undertake the case. He 
therefore repeated that an acquittal 
under such circumstances would not be 
satisfactory to the public or the accused. 
The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department said, theotherday, that there 
was a precedent which ought not to be 
followed, but avoided. That was the | 

rosecution in the case of the Beitiah | 

ank; but he had heard it remarked by 
commercial men that no expenditure 
had produced a more salutary result | 
than that which occurred in that case, 
because it proved that the Government 
were ready to prosecute men, however | 
high their position, who had committed | 
fraud against the public. The right | 
hon. Gentleman said that this was not | 
an exceptional case. From that state- 
ment he emphatically differed. In an 
ordinary and simple case, where no 
counsel appeared for the prosecution, 
the Judge would look over the deposi- 
tions, or hand them over to a barrister ; 
but, from the nature of this case, it was 
impossible for the Judge to take that 
course in the present instance. He had | 
now redeemed the pledge he gave not} 
to show the slightest trace of vindictive 
feeling against the unhappy accused, 
and he would say, in conclusion, that no 
one could exaggerate the mischief which 
the break-down of this trial would oc- 
casion. It was all very well to say that 
if the Government interfered they 
would have to spend £5,000 of the pub- 
lic money; but the public would look 
over the Estimates, and, finding that on 
some items £5,000 were comparatively 
wasted, would come to the conclusion 
that it would have been infinitely better 
to spend the sum in the furtherance of 
public justice. The course which the 
Government proposed to pursue would 
cause a public distrust in the administra- 
tion of the law, because people would 


Mr, Fawcett ' 
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say that ifthe sum involved was small 
—some £5 or £10—the accused would 
have been brought to justice ; but when 
millions of money were concerned, then 
the accused escaped altogether from trial. 
He trusted that in the interests of British 
commerce and the national reputation 
the accused might be declared not guilty; 
but he believed that it would be re- 
garded as a great failure of justice and 
a national scandal if, for want of a pub- 
lic prosecutor, the trial entirely fell to 
the ground. He moved that this House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. MUNDELLA seconded the Mo- 
tion. He disclaimed the smallest vin- 
dictive feeling, but it was desirable in 
the interest of the accused, as well as of 
British commerce, and our national re- 
putation that the gentlemen who were 
about to be put upon their trial should be 
declared not guilty. It would be regarded 
as a great miscarriage of justice, and a 
great national scandal, if, from the want 
of a public prosecutor, this trial should 
prove abortive. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that before going 
to the merits of the question, he was 
anxious to meet the charge made by the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
against the Government. The hon. 

ember said that the Treasury Bench, 
for the purpose of preventing the sense 
of the House being taken on this ques- 
tion, negatived the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho). 

Mr. FAWCETT explained that his 
remark applied only to a Member on the 
Treasury Bench and a Member of the 
Government in another part of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it made no dif- 
ference whether anybody cried out ‘‘No” 
or “ Aye;” because the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire did not 
withdraw his Amendment, and therefore 
it had to be put to the House, and the 
House decided in favour of putting the 
original Question that ‘‘ I now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BRUCE said, he fully admitted 
the magnitude of the issue to be tried 
to-morrow in its bearing on the com- 
mercial morality of the country, and the 
importance which the public attached to 
the trial; but the question they had to 
consider was, whether the Government 
should treat this case in an exceptional 
manner, and supply for this prosecution 
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denied in other cases. There had been 
for many years but one exception to the 
rule that the Crown never interfered in 
these prosecutions. That was the case 
of the Royal British Bank. Since that 
time there had been three very remark- 
able cases of alleged commercial fraud 
without any interference on the part of 
the Government. In the case of the 
Royal British Bank the cost incurred 
was £20,000. That was in 1857. Was 
it meant to be said that since that time 
there had not been great commercial 
frauds spreading deep disaster on all 
sides, and causing enormous losses to 
both rich and poor? Were not these 
cases entitled, on a fair consideration of 
commercial morality, to the interference 
of the Government, as well as this case ? 
This was not a question of millions; the 
Government was bound to act on some 
definite principle. If the House was 
dissatisfied with the practice of the Go- 
vernment, they ought long ago to have 
raised this question. There had been 
cases of gross misrepresentation, cases of 
fraudulent dividends, cases of the grossest 
breaches of honesty and commercial mo- 
rality; and on no occasion, except the 
one referred to, had the Government 
contributed to the expenses of the pro- 
secution. And even in that case, upon 
a consideration of the whole facts, the 
Secretary of State who directed the pro- 
secution was of opinion that the course 
then taken should not be repeated. Cer- 
tainly, when an application was made 
last year in a somewhat similar case, 
that of the Leeds Bank, his predecessor 
in Office refused to take part in the pro- 
secution. This was not a time to raise 
the question whether there ought to be 
a public prosecutor. There might be 
at authorities—perhaps there might 

© a preponderance of authority—in 
favour of the appointment of a public 
sop eg but, although the question 
ad been repeatedly raised, Parliament 


had not thought fit to legislate on the 


matter. Had there been a public pro- 
secutor the course of proceeding would 
have been very different from that which 
the Government was now asked to pur- 
sue. All the materials would have been 
submitted to a competent officer, and 
thoroughly oneal into; and that 
officer would have determined what 
course should be taken, with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances of 
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the case. He was told that in Scotland, 
in a case somewhat similar to this, 
though not of the same vastness, the 
facts which appeared very strong against 
the directors had been submitted to the 
Lord Advocate, who determined that 
they were not sufficient to justify a pro- 
secution, and no prosecution was insti- 
tuted. But here the Government were 
called upon to intervene, without a know- 
ledge of the facts of the case, because in 
a private prosecution, upon evidence 
taken in a few hours, the grand jury 
had found a true Bill against the ac- 
cused. It was quite possible if the 
whole of the proceedings from the first 
had been submitted to the judgment of 
a practised lawyer he might have been 
of opinion that there was no case at all. 
[‘*Oh, oh!’] He was not giving any 
opinion ; he entirely applauded the con- 
duct of those Members who had spoken 
in this case and abstained from express- 
ing any opinion of their own; but, when 
the hon. Member for Brighton asked for 
a contribution of £5,000 towards the ex- 

enses of this trial, it should be remem- 

ered that the Government would not 
have the direction of the prosecution. 
He was not quite clear that the course 
taken by the Attorney General, in the 
case of the Royal British Bank, of filing 
an information might not have been 
taken in this case; but no application 
was ever made to the Attorney General 
to file an information. And when Sir 
Richard Bethell was applied to in the 
Royal British Bank case he stated that 
it was only after the most careful and 
thorough examination into all the papers 
that he was satisfied that there was a 
ease that would justify him in under- 
taking it. But it was a very different 
thing to be asked to intervene at an ad- 
vanced stage of the proceedings, and to 
give the weight of the Government to 
this prosecution. It should also be re- 
membered that the persons interested in 
the prosecution had ample means to con- 
duct it. In that very House they had 
the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Fothergill), one of the largest iron- 
ran the kingdom, and the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. D. Dalrymple), 
who were shareholders; yet both had 
determined not to contribute towards the 
expenses of the prosecution. Besides, 
since the prosecution in the case of the 
Royal British Bank, an Act had passed 
which gave great facilities to the prose- 
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eutor. By the Act of 1857, incorporated | injured in his own opinion — and he 
with the Criminal Procedure Act of|(Mr. Gilpin) was not prepared to say 
1860, proof of these cases was rendered | that that opinion was mistaken — took 
more easy, and the Judge had power to|the opportunity of prosecuting those 
give costs to the prosecutor, so that he} who he believed had injured him. That 
did not carry on the prosecution entirely | gentleman got the supposed offenders 
at his own risk. Under all the circum- | committed for trial, and the Government 


stances of the case, the Government did 
not think they were specially called upon 
to make this case an exception to the 
ordinary rule. If the House was dis- 
contented at the possible failure of jus- 
tice, they should long ago have legislated 
so as to prevent a failure of justice. 
Could it be said that during the last 
twelve years there had not been cases 
of alleged fraud, which had thrown an 
enormous expense on the prosecutors; 


and why was this case, of all others, to | 


be chosen as an exception to the general 
rule with regard to Government inter- 
ference? Wasit because it stood at five 
to three or four to two? Surely, they 
must proceed on some other rule. If 
blame was due anywhere it was to Par- 
liament that it must be attributed. The 
mischief arising from the want of a 
pare prosecutor had been long known ; 

ut Parliament—he did not say the pre- 
sent Parliament—had shrunk from ap- 
plying a remedy; and, having done so, 
it seemed not fair or just to fasten on 
the Government a censure for refusing 
to bring funds and the weight of their 
influence to bear on this particular case. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought that the effect of the Limited 
Liability Companies’ Act of 1856 should 
be jealously watched by the Govern- 
ment. Widows, and persons of small 
means, had been induced to invest their 
money in such undertakings, and were 
thereby reduced to absolute poverty. In 
his own country, the accused would be 
gy by the Attorney General for 

eland. No one asked the Government 
to commence a vindictive prosecution ; 
but it was a case in which the Govern- 
ment should see that justice was done, 
and that a proper investigation took 

lace. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he had not heard 
the whole of the debate, and he regretted 
it because he should like to have learned 
from the hon. Member who had opened 
it (Mr. Eykyn) what end he intended to 
serve by bringing this subject before the 
House. The public had not undertaken 
this prosecution; the Government had 
not undertaken it; a private individual, 


Mr. Bruce 


| 





had nothing to do with that. And yet 
the Government were asked at this stage 
of a prosecution, to which they were no 
parties, to carry that prosecution to an 
end—and to what end? The hon. Gen- 
tleman, who had last spoken, appeared 
to urge the Government to undertake 
the prosecution on behalf of certain per- 
sons who had suffered by the failure 
of Overend, Gurney, and Co. He (Mr. 
Gilpin) had always advocated the ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor, but he 
objected to a prosecutor being appointed 
ex post facto for a particular case. Let 
it not be supposed that he was one of 
those who had not suffered. Members 
of his family had been reduced to the 
very verge of ruin by the failure of 
Overend, Gurney, & Co.; but those who 
had so suffered would not add a feather’s 
weight to the humiliation and suffering 
which had already attended the mem- 
bers of that firm. He was not ac- 
quainted with all its members, but he 
knew the Gurneys; he called them 
friends in the hour of their prosperity, 
and he should be ashamed of himself if 
he hesitated to call them friends in the 
hour of their adversity. Within the last 
few days he had seen two of the persons 
whose conduct had been impugned, and 
he knew that they were desirous that 
the trial should proceed. He knew that 
they were confident that they could vin- 
dicate themselves. Well, then, let the 
trial be carried on by those who had 
conducted it hitherto. If they could not 
carry it on, they should not have insti- 
tuted it; but he most respectfully pro- 
tested against the power of the State 
being employed in sustaining a prosecu- 
tion begun by a private person. He re- 
collected it had been so employed on a 
former occasion, in which it was his 
opinion that, after an expenditure of 
£38,000, they got hold of and punished 
the wrong man. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN explained 
that in what he had said, he guarded 
himself against expressing any opinion 
as to the guilt of those gentlemen. He 
should be very sorry to think they were 


guilty. 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
wished to add to the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman tke Secretary of 
State for the Home Department any 
little weight his testimony could give. 
It never had been the practice of Go- 
yernment to take up a proceeding of this 
sort, at the stage at which it had now 
arrived. Whenever a prosecutor in- 
tended to call in the assistance of the 
Government, it was usual to do so before 

ing before the oe magistrate. 

en a private prosecutor had gone on 
to the dente our, it was too late to 
call on the Government to take up the 


case. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in the first place it should be borne 
in mind that there were two distinct 
questions raised in this discussion; one 
was the general question of the appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor, and the 
other the conduct of the Government 
with regard to this prosecution. As to 
the appointment of a public prosecutor, 
he had once or twice before expressed a 
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and those who were conducting the 
prosecution had wished the Government 
to take up the case, they should have 
furnished the Law Officers of the Crown 
with all the information which they pos- 
sessed respecting the case before the 
matter came before the Lord Mayor, or 
else have sent the depositions afterwards. 
Neither of those courses had, however, 
been adopted, and the result was that 
they were totally without information to 
enable them to judge whether there was 
a case and whether it would be 
desirable for them to undertake the 
rosecution or not. It was impossible 
or the Crown to go into Court to-morrow 
morning, knowing nothing of the case, 
and say that the prosecution was now 
going to be conducted by the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, under these circum- 
stances, however much hon. Members 
might regret the absence of a public 
| prosecutor, they most feel it was impos- 
| sible for the Government to have pur- 
| sued any other course than the one they 
| had adopted in the matter. 





strong opinion that such a public func-| Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, ho 
tionary was desirable, and he had seen was quite aware of the importance that 
no reason to change that opinion. But | attached to the opinions of the hon. 
it must be remembered that we had no | and learned Member behind him (Mr. 


ublic prosecutor in this country. The | Staveley Hill) and to that of the At- 


vernment was not a public prose- | torney General, but it appeared to him, 
eutor. The Attorney General wasj|with all submission, that those hon. 
not. It was only in rare and excep- | Members had overlooked the precise 
tional cases that the Government had | practical question before the House. He 
conducted prosecutions, and here he | had not had the advantage of hearing 
would observe that the application now | the earlier part of the speech of the 
made to the Government was entirely | right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
unprecedented. No Government had | State for the Home Department, but to 
ever subsidized a prosecution. They | the latter portion of that speech he had 
either prosecuted or they did not, and if | listend with great regret. This was a 
they did prosecute, the proceedings were | most important and extraordinary ques- 
conducted under the direction of the | tion, and one which touched the interest 
Secretary to the Treasury. Fora prose- and the honour of this great country 
cutor to go to the Government and say— | from one end of the country to the other. 
“Give me so much money, but you shall | The failure of this great house had in- 
have no control over the prosecution,” | flicted ruin and misery throughout the 
was entirely without precedent. Then | length and breadth of the land. Per- 
came the question whether the Govern- | sonally, he was not affected in any de- 
ment themselves ought to have under- | gree by the question, and therefore his 
taken the prosecution. The principles | opinion was free from any taint of par- 
upon which the Government proceeded | tiality ; but he was convinced that, if this 
were these—first they had reference to | prosecution were to be allowed to drop 
the public importance of the prosecution, | for want of funds, a deep blow would be 
and secondly to the probability of a con- | inflicted upon the laws of this country, 
viction. In order to enable the Crown | and great dissatisfaction would be felt 
to determine whether they would prose- | by the public. If there was no prece- 
cute or not it was absolutely necessary | dent for the course the Government were 
that they should have the evidence be- | asked to take, they might—as they had 
fore them; and, therefore, if Dr. Thom | done in another case that night—make 
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a precedent. He hoped nothing so 

scandalous would occur as a failure of 

this prosecution from want of funds to 
it on. 

Mr. BUXTON said, this subject was 
to him a peculiarly painful one, but he 
must express the deep regret which the 
directors and their friends would feel in 
the event of this prosecution not being 
proceeded with. They had been advised 
not to enter upon their defence before 
the Lord Mayor, in the belief that they 
would have an opportunity of setting 
themselves right with the public on their 
trial. He was intimately acquainted 
with the details of the defence ; and, put- 
ting aside the errors of judgment which 
he was afraid the directors had fallen 
into, he could confidently assert that 
they were as free from all imputation of 
fraud as any hon. Members in that 
House. If the defence were to be en- 
tered into it would have an immense 
effect upon the public mind ; and there- 
fore he trusted in the interest of the 
directors, that the prosecution might go 
forward in order that their honesty 
might be triumphantly vindicated. If 
the prosecution were to drop through 
it would be by reason of the conduct 
of the rich shareholders, who were con- 
tent to express their belief of the guilt 
of the directors without contributing 
1d. towards the expenses of the prose- 
cution. During the prosperity of the 
directors they were generally respected 
and beloved, and no persons had so 
much reason to deplore the ruin of the 
undertaking as the multitude of those 
who had participated in their bounty. 

Mr. BARNETT said, that having 
heard a good deal said on both sides of 
the question, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government had exercised 
a wise discretion in not undertaking the 

rosecution. In the case of the Western 
ank of Scotland where the ruin was 
equally great with that resulting from 
the failure of Overend and Gurney, no 
rosecution had been undertaken by the 
Sovcnnens He might say he had 


heard during the day, from a gentleman 

well acquainted with the case, that the 

prosecution would be proceeded with. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am very 


glad to hear upon the high authority of 
the hon. Member who has just sat down 
—and upon questions of this kind there 
could be few higher—that there is great 
likelihood the prosecution may proceed, 


Sir John Pakington 
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|notwithstanding the decision at which 
the Government have arrived. That 
statement mnst have been heard with 
satisfaction in all parts of the House, 
and not least by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Buxton) 
who, in all the expressions of sympathy 
he used towards the members of the 
late firm was felt by the House to be 
discharging a duty in every way appro- 
priate and graceful for him to undertake, 
The question is, as the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington) says, one of very great im- 
portance, and I trust the House will 
even at this hour listen with patience to 
the considerations I am anxious to lay 
before it. The Government, whatever 
they have done, have not acted lightly 
or unadvisedly, or without a strong con- 
viction. I must own, in passing, that 
the strong and positive assertions of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich appear to me to be a little out 
of place, when we consider that it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the proper time 
for undertaking these affairs on the part 
of the Government is at the earliest 
stage of the proceedings, which ha 

— in the present case when the right 

on. Baronet was a Member of the 

vernment. The first difficulty I feel is 
the form of the Motion in which my 
hon. Friend invites the House to do that 
which it has an undoubted right to do— 
namely, to interfere with the discretion 
of the Executive Government in the dis- 
charge of its executive functions and 
with respect to the administration of 
justice. No doubt the House has a per- 
fect right to take that proceeding if it 
pleases; but it is at the same time an 
extreme right—a right, I mean, which 
the House on the rarest possible occa- 
sions even dreams of exercising. And 
when the House finds occasion for exer- 
cising such a right, what I think is ob- 
viously according to the dictates of Par- 
liamentary justice and of the public 
interest is, that the Government should 
have clearly before it the Motion by 
which it is intended or desired to over- 
ride their discretion, and that they should 
have the power not only of representing 
in speech the views they may take of the 
Motion, but the power also of amending 
the Motion and proposing to the House 
to substitute some other issue. But this 
is how we stand — Notice of a Motion 
having been given by my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Windsor (Mr. Eykyn), 
which the forms of the House unhappily 
revented him from moving, the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) who 
acts with him, has substituted a Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, and 
he announced in his speech that he 
should consider the carrying of that 
Motion as equivalent to a distinct direc- 
tion to the Government to institute this 
prosecution. I regard that as a very 
+ aggravation of the difficulties of 
the case, and I am bound to say it is due 


{Jury 1, 








not to the Government as individuals, 
but to the Offices they hold that they 
should enjoy the usual and ordinary 
freedom of seeking to vary the terms of 
Motions to which they Object. As at 
resent advised I do not very well see 
bor it would be possible for us to waive 
the judgment at which we had arrived, 
and to take a course opposed in our 
opinions to the public interest and the 
clearest dictates of expediency. The 
difficulty is still further increased by | 
other circumstances of the case. With 
regard to the precedent of 1857, I can- | 
not admit its authority. It has not been | 
followed up, and it appears to me to! 
have been a most questionable conclu- 
I claim 








sion that was then arrived at. 
the _ to review the precedent, and to 


ask the House to consider this very 
grave question upon its merits. The 
general rule which charges the expendi- 
ture of criminal prosecutions upon the 
public does not ordinarily apply to frauds, 
and we are therefore now called upon to 
make an exception. What I want to 
ask the House to consider is, if excep- 
tions are to be made—apart from the 
question of a public prosecutor, on 
which at present I give no opinion— 
what are the grounds upon which such 
an exception is to be based? I must | 
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apprehend there can be no doubt at all 
—even without entering upon the more 
on and charitable view we must 
all hope will ultimately be realized— 
there can be no doubt that cases of a far 
darker and far different complexion in 
commercial morality have been before 
our eyes and blazoned to the world year 
by year in this country without any call 
for interference on the part of the Go- 
vernment. It is not, therefore, for the 
vindication of public morality that you 
interfere, for you cannot give a more 
questionable place to public morality in 
your proceedings than by interfering 
with the arm of authority for the pur- 
pose of branding milder forms of offence 
while you leave the graver forms of guilt 
to pass unquestioned. A most important 
element in the case is the certainty of 
result when you call upon the public 
exceptionally to interfere—I mean the 
certainty, or the probability, of a favour- 
able result. Even were you to establish 
a public prosecutor you could not call 
upon him to undertake everybody’s case 
without first examining rigidly into its 
first inception, and inquiring whether 
there is a fair probability of his proving 
the justice of the case to the satisfaction 
of the Court. It is perfectly evident 
that nothing could more rapidly damage 
and destroy the authority of the Crown 
than its ill-advised exposure of doubtful 


leases to the conflict with arguments 


of greater authority, and the conse- 
quent failure of cases to which its dignity 


‘had been committed. The duty of a 


public prosecutor or Crown prosecutor 
clearly is to examine into all matters 
ab initio, and make up his mind upon it 


‘before taking a single step to commit 


the Government ; and it becomes almost 
impossible that that duty can be rightly 
performed when once proceedings have 


say, before proceeding, that I impute no! reach a certain stage. But what is the 
motives to the Mover, Seconder, or sup- | case as it stands now? There is a Mo- 
porters of the Motion before the House | tion before us which we are told to read 
other than a desire to see justice done. | like a palimpsest under a recent writing. 
To proceed—One of the grounds on, We are told under a Motion for adjourn- 
which such an exception as the present | ment to read a Motion of my hon. Friend 
would be claimed would be sure to be| the Member for Windsor (Mr. Eykyn), 
the moral enormity of the offence com-| which closes by saying that the case is 
mitted by the supposed and imputed de-| to be conducted by the Law Officers of 
linquents. That certainly cannot be | the Crown—my hon. and learned Friend 
alleged in the present instance without | the Attorney General, and my hon. and 
an inconsistency into which I am sure learned Friend the Solicitor General. 
the House would not wish to fall, what-|That might have been all very well if 
ever be said as to the magnitude of the | done at the proper time; but at the pre- 
ruin and the amount of the scandal. I/ sent moment it so happens that the de- 
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fendants being anxious, and very na-|to interfere on behalf of poor persons 
turally anxious, to secure the advocacy | who have lost their money; but if we 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Soli- | are to interfere on behalf of the poor, 


citor General in his capacity as a private 
ractitioner at the bar, he has, I believe, 


or months past been engaged on their | 


side in this case, and will be bound to 
appear for them, notwithstanding any 

otion which directs that he as counsel 
for the Crown shall assist in conducting 
this prosecution. {‘‘ Hear, hear!”.] What 
I mean is not to use any exaggeration, 
but to convey the exact and literal 
meaning of the Motion. It is not possi- 
ble for the Government to depart from 
their judgment in obedience to a pre- 
sumed and undefined opinion of the 


this is not a case in which we ought to 
interfere. There are multitudes of cases 
in the private walks of honourable com- 
merce where a man is stripped, through 
‘the delinquency of others, of every far- 
thing he possesses, and has not the 
means of invoking public justice. There 
are multitudes of other cases in which 
you have the principle of joint-stock 
liability, but the whole body of share- 
holders are persons of such humble 
means that they would not increase 
their strength if they were to club to- 
gether those means for the purpose of 


House ; all they can offer is that, when | vindicating their rights. But here it is 
that opinion is expressed, it shall be'an undoubted fact that there are a 
taken into their most respectful consi- number of shareholders perfectly able, 
deration. But what is now proposed is | if they think fit, to vindicate the interests 
that, without any judgment as to the'of themselves and their fellow-share- 
propriety of the prosecution, without holders. They do not choose to do it; 
any power of examination as to the pro- | and a proposition is made that the Go- 
bability of a sucessful issue, my hon. vernment should step into the places of 
and learned Friends, on the part of the ‘those wealthy persons, and seek for 
Crown, shall rush into the midst, and them that redress which they are able, 
charge the State with the responsibility ' but not willing, to seek for themselves, 
of all that has been done and all that | I wish in the most dispassionate manner 
remains to be done. So much with re-, to join issue on the question of the 


gard to the probability of a favourable | moral result which is to be attained by 


result. our undertaking—I do not say at the 


for exceptional interference, which is 
one of very great plausibility. It is said 
that the case where interference takes 
place should be one in which the parties 
are poor, and destitute of means to vin- 
dicate their interests. But is that ap- 


plicable in the present case? The fourth , 


and great ground alleged is that the 
interference of the Crown is desirable 
because of the magnitude of the case. 
What does magnitude mean? It means 
that the scale of the transactions was 
enormous, for the figures were counted 
almost by tens of millions; and, further, 
it means that whilst a large portion of the 
suffering shareholders ad, persons of 
small or moderate means, a large portion 
of them also are persons of great and 
almost unlimited wealth. Ido not think 
you can name a case where there has been 
imputed commercial delinquency, and a 
body of sufferers by the delinquency, in 
which those sufferers were so unques- 


tionably possessed of ample resources | 


for the vindication of their rights. This 

is a consideration of the greatest impor- 

tance. The hon. Member for King’s 

County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) calls on us 
Mr. Gladstone 


I now come to a third ground | 


present stage of the proceeding, for that 
is another matter—but our undertaking 
at all the conduct of this prosecution. 
My hon. Friend has a moral good in 
view, and wants to remove a scandal 
and a disgrace. It is my opinion that 
in all these cases of the administration 
of justice, the same rule ought to be 
adopted as in determining the punish- 
ment of crime. When we have a case 
of enormous guilt, we do not attempt to 
proportion our punishment to the guilt; 
what we look solely at is the effect upon 
the future—it is our business to deter and 
repress crime. Now, what would be the 
effect on the future prudence and self-re- 
straint of a generation too greedy of money 
and too ready to adopt one of the most 
doubtful means of making money—that 
of placing their investments in concerns 
of which they know nothing at all, with 
the view of making large and easy gains, 
of reaping the fruits of industry without 
its toil—what would be the effect if you 
said to all the class of persons who have 
| such views, ‘‘Despise the rules of pru- 
dence and duty, whereby patient toil 
and frugal habits may see the rewards 
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of labour growing up around them and 
reap the fruits they deserve; look only 
to the best prospectuses and try the ut- 
most limit of speculaticn without caring 
whether you know anything about it at 
all; the advertisement will stand instead 
of funds. Great and noble names, which 
lishmen are only too fond of seeing, 
ill stand to you instead of commercial 
knowledge, experience and skill; and 
u will have this advantage over your 
fumble and obscure competitors in the 
race for wealth who on a regular 
trade—that if they fail pS must take 
the consequences, but you, if you fail, 
will fall with a tragic splendour; the 
whole nation will feel the shock, and 
the attention of Parliament will be 
roused by the magnitude of the transac- 
tions—benevolent men in the House of 
Commons will be excited to make Mo- 
tions invoking for you the assistance of 
the State; and for your neglect of the 
rules of prudence, and your hasty and 
unrestrained indulgence of the pursuit 
of gain, you will receive the exceptional 
favour of the State, and the British tax- 
payer will be at the expense of carrying 
your cause to a successful conclusion ?”’ 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
acquainted with four of the persons to 
be prosecuted. One of them, long a 
Member for King’s Lynn, was one of his 
oldest friends, and, having called him 
his friend in prosperity, he should be 
ashamed not to do so now, believing in 
hishonour. However much the directors 
might have been mistaken, he felt sure 
they never intended to commit a fraud 
on the public, and that the result of the 
trial would vindicate their character. 
Mr. MORRISON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) was not 
responsible for the form the Motion had 
taken. He should vote for the Motion 
of the hon. Member if it went to a divi- 
sion, because he wished to express his 
censure, not only of the present Govern- 
ment, but of past Governmentsalso. He 
had come down to vote with the hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Eykyn) to 
which he felt impelled by a sense of 
duty. He must respectfully submit that 
the concluding remarks of the First 
Lord of the Seomy had very little 
direct bearing on the present question. 
The question had come round to a very 
small point—whether, owing to a tech- 
nical rule of practice in the Queen’s 
Bench there should be to-morrow an 
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absolute failure of justice? It would 
be very unseemly in any way to discuss 
the question of guilt or innocence. He 
most honestly inclined to believe that 
there was weakness rather than guilt in 
the directors; but, if the trial should 
break down in consequence of the ab- 
sence of counsel, those gentlemen would 
have no reason to congratulate them- 
selves on a verdict of ‘‘ Not proven.” 
He believed it was not correct to say 
that Government had never intervened 
in a prosecution started by a private in- 
dividual, as they had intervened in the 
trial of Palmer for poisoning Cooke. 

Mr. CLAY said, he was certainly not 
about to prejudge the case; but he could 
not allow that debate to close without 
expressing his opinion that the course 
of the debate tended to show a triumph 
of commercial delinquency. If it should 
be proved that that had been done which 
was currently reported, he thought they 
could hardly share in the indignation 
expressed at the poor men who had 
been deceived. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said if men would desert quiet and 
unostentatious industry—if they would 
seek a higher road to wealth by indolence 
and avarice, we could have no pity for 
them. [‘‘No!”] He should be ex- 
ceedingly happy to learn that he had 

laced a wrong interpretation on the 
anguage of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
certainly should have expected that the 
indignation expressed would have been 
at the guilt which might be proved, 
although he hoped it might not be so. 
The folly of the poor men who had been 
deceived was that they believed in the 
word and prospectus of those whom they 
considered men of honour. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, they were not 
there to try the directors, but to discuss 
whether Government ought to take up 
this prosecution and pay a private so- 
licitor tocarryiton. He entirely agreed 
with the Attorney General and the hon. 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
that if the Government should have taken 
up the prosecution, they ought to have 
done so at the beginning. He was not 
prejudging the case, but, however bad 
the case might be, it was too late for 
the Government to undertake the prose- 
cution. He must give credit to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the remarks he had made ; 
for it was well known so wealthy was 
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this concern only five years ago that few 
hon. Members would have declined to 
take shares when they stood at £12 per 
cent premium. Why, he himself had 
been ridiculed because he would have 
nothing to do with it. At that very 
time and afterwards savings’ banks were 
failing, by which poor men lost every 
shilling ; but who came forward to in- 
voke a prosecution by the Government ? 
This was a limited liability concern ; but 
do not let them find fault with limited 
liability, but rather with the unlimited 
fools that took shares in businesses of 
which they knew nothing. He should 
not vote for the Adjournment, or for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Windsor. 
It was no reason they should do wron 
because others had neglected to do what 
was right. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, as he had taken 
a somewhat exceptional course, perhaps 
the House would allow him to explain. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could only be heard if he wished to 
explain his grounds for desiring to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Mr. Faweett,)—put, and negatived. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question put and agreed to. 

Surrty considered in Committee : 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


COVENTRY ELECTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE moved that the Pe- 
tition of Charles Flint and others, re- 
lating to the Coventry Election Petition 
Inquiry, be printed with the Votes. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
thought that there was no occasion to 
have the Petition printed with the Votes. 
The Petition was printed, but there 
were blanks for certain names which 
could be filled up. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That the Petition of Charles Flint and others 
[presented 10th June] relating to the Coventry 
Election Petition Inquiry, be printed with the 
Votes,”—(Mr. Bouverie, ) 


—put, and negatived. 


Mr. Muntz 


{LORDS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
(wo. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kyatcusutr-Hucessen, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the 
Local Government Act (1858), relating to the 
districts of Aberystwith, Ashton under Lyne, 
Bath, Cleckheaton, Crompton, Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire), Reading, Southport, Stalybridge, 
and Weston super Mare; and for other purposes 
relative to the distriet of Gorleston and South. 
down, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kwarca. 
sutt-[ucessen and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [ Bill 192.] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, &C. BIEL, 


On Motion of Mr. Knatcasvii-Hueessen, Bill 
to continue certain Turnpike Aets in Great 
Britain, to repeal certain other Turnpike Acts, 
and to make further provisions conecrning Turn- 
pike Roads, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


& | Kwatcusurt-Huerssen and Mr. Secretary Bruce, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 191,] 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuicuester Forrescvz, 
Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Fisheries 
of Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cur- 
cugster Forrescug and Mr. Arrorney Generat 
for IngLanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 190.] 


LAND TAX LAW AMENDMENT, &c. BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Caancettor of the Excue- 
quer, Bill to amend the Laws relating to Land 
Tax, and to repeal certain Duties on Offices and 
Pensions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuan- 
critor of the Excusquer and Mr. Ayrrron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 188.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd July, 1869. 


MINUTES.J—Pusurce Buis—First Reading— 
Imprisonment for Debt * (168); Debts of De- 
ceased Persons * (169). 

Second Reading—Titles to Religious Congrega- 
tions Act Extension * (130). 

Committee—Irish Church (109), debate adjourned. 

Report—Public Parks (Ireland) * (131). 


NEW PEER. 

Lord Rollo of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Scotland, having been 
created Baron Dunning of the United 
Kingdom—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL._{No. 109.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 

Clause 24 (Building charge to be paid 
on commutation of annuity) agreed to. 
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Clause 25 (Enactments with respect 
to churches). 

Lorpv DUNSANY said, that the clause 
disposed of all churches in Ireland, 
whether in use orruinous. It provided, 
amongst other things, that— 

“Where any church was in use at the time of 

the passing of this Act, and no application in re- 
spect thereof is made by the said representative 
body of the said church within the said prescribed 
period, and such church was erected at the pri- 
vate expense of any person, the commissioners 
shall, on the application of the person who 
erected such church, if alive, or of his represen- 
tatives if he died since the year one thousand 
eight hundred, by order vest such church in the 
applicant or applicants, or in such person or per- 
sons, as he or they may direct.” 
Now, he wished to propose, the omission 
of the words ‘“‘if he died since the year 
1800 ;”’ for he could not see why such a 
limitation should be imposed, or why a 
church built by a person who died in 
1799 should be dealt with differently 
from one the founder of which survived 
a year or two ee. He thought, 
moreover, that the Bill contained no pro- 
vision for churches in course of repair or 
re-construction, and he presumed that, 
under the 4thsub-section, the Commis- 
sioners could dispose of them as they 
thought fit. 


Amendment moved, line 28, to leave 
out (‘‘if he died since the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred.””}—( Lord Dunsany.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, a limitation 
of time must necessarily be somewhat 
arbitrary; but he thought the date se- 
lected was avery fair arrangement, and 
to go much further back would lead to 
great difficulty in the way of ascertain- 
ing facts. He did not quite understand 
the noble Lord’s objection to the 4th sub- 
section. 

Lorp DUNSANY explained that he 
feared the Commissioners would be un- 
able in strict law to treat churches un- 
dergoing repair or re-construction as 
churches in actual use. 

Lorp CAIRNS believed that in the 
original Bill the 3rd sub-section was 
limited to cases where persons had died 
within twenty years, but the extension 
of time to 1800 was afterwards conceded ; 
and, unless his noble Friend had reason 
to think that there were some particular 
churches which might be unfairly dealt 
with, he thought the present arrange- 
ment was satisfactory. 

Amendment, by leave of the Com- 
mittee, withdrawn. 
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Amendment made, line 388, after 
(‘therewith’) insert (‘‘ together with 
any land occupied with such school- 
house.” )—( Lord Cairns.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET asked 
whether a provision was not necessary 
for applying to secular purposes conse- 
enter buildings not claimed by the 
Church Body ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there was no difficulty on this point; 
the Bank of England stood on the site 
of achurch, and a great many churches 
had been pulled down for the construc- 
| tion of railways. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, that in those cases application was 
made to the Bishop for his consent to 
the removal of a church. 

Eart NELSON said, he hoped that, 
on the Report, a provision would be in- 
serted in this clause for capitalizing the 
first fruits and deducting them from 
the commutation, to which the clergy 
were said to be favourable. This fund 
might be applied to keeping cathedrals 
and churches in repair. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, as 
the Bill was originally drawn, provision 
was made for the repair of cathedrals, 
and the churches that were specified in 
the Bill. But that provision was agree- 
able to neither party in Ireland. The 
Protestants objected to it, because they 
said these edifices might be regarded in 
some manner as not belonging to the 
Protestant Church, and might be given 
hereafter to the Roman Catholics. The 
Roman Catholics objected, because they 
said the provision was a relic of endow- 
ment. For these reasons the Govern- 
ment withdrew the clause. 





Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Enactments with respect 
to burial-grounds). 

Lorp CAIRNS moved, in line 9, after 
(‘thereto’) leave out (‘‘ but not sepa- 
rated therefrom by any public high- 
way”). The clause proposed that a 
burial-ground annexed or adjacent to a 
ichurch should continue under Church 
management, subject to the rights of all 
parties ; but in many cases a church 
had been re-built at a short distance 
from the burial-ground, and separated 
from it by a highway. The burial- 
ground ought surely to remain with the 
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Church Body, irrespective of this cir- 
cumstance. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
Bill proposed that a burial-ground sur- 
rounding a church should be vested in 
the Church Body; but, in other cases, it 
was thought better for the general inte- 
rests of the Irish population that the 
burial-ground should be separated from 
the control of the Church Body, and 
vested in the Poor Law Guardians. An 
Act was passed last year, of which he took 
charge in this House, which prevented 
clergymen from obstructing the inter- 
ment of Roman Catholics and Dissen- 
ters; but, although this was necessary 
in order to prevent disturbances, such 
legislation was of an exceptional kind, 
and it would be better to place burial- 
grounds separated from churches under 
a distinct authority. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
doubted whether the guardians would 
possess sufficient powers. Many burial- 
grounds were formerly attached to mo- 
nasteries and convents, and had never 
been connected with churches; but 
though the interment of persons of all 
communions was allowed, disputes often 
arose. He knew a case where a gentle- 
man, having one of these burial-grounds 
on his property, refused access to it for 
the interment of the member of a family 
with which he was on unfriendly terms ; 
nor was this a solitary occurrence. 
Would the guardians, under such cir- 
cumstances, have power to enforce ac- 
cess ? 

Lorp CAIRNS said, his objection had 
not been met by the reply of the noble 
Earl. Why should a_burial-ground, 
accidentally separated from the church 
by a public highway, be handed over to 
guardians, not one of whom might be 
an attendant at the church ? 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked, that 
the Board of Guardians represented 
rate-payers of all denominations, and 
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this clause that part which lay on one 
side of the path would belong to the 
church, and the other part to the 
guardians. 

Eart DE GREY said, he thought a 
sufficient concession had been made in 
allowing burial-grounds which were not 
separated from the church to be vested 
in the Church Body. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment, not wishing to 
divide on so small a point, and hoping 
that the Government would re-consider 
the question. Although the concession 
had not been made, he would endeavour 
to return good for evil by pointing out 
the absence of a nominative in line 18. 

The verbal defect pointed out by the 
noble and learned lol having been 
supplied, 

Lorpv DUNSANY suggested that 
something might be done in the case of 
burial-grounds situated in the centre of 
gentlemen’s parks, so as to avoid annoy- 
ances which might arise from their being 
vested in the Boards of Guardians. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would consider, before the Report, whe- 
ther any provision was necessary to 
meet the contingency. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, having conferred with the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), he would defer 
untilthe Report two Amendments, one 
vesting the custody of interesting ruins in 
the Board of Works, instead of in the 
Poor Law Guardians; and the other 
relating to buildings licensed for Divine 
service other than churches. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Enactments with respect to 
ecclesiastical residences). 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND, who had 
given notice of an Amendment said, : My 
Lords, I feel it necessary to make a short 


that all had the right of interment. The | statement in limine of the course I pro- 


compromise proposed by the Bill was in 
the interest of the Church, a claim hay- 


| 


pose to take. It has been urged upon 
me by one or two noble Lords on the op- 


ing been made that all these burial-| posite side of the House that, though I 
ounds without distinction should be | am entitled to precedence, yet, the prin- 


anded over to the guardians. It was 
useless to make Amendments, to be 
struck out in the other House. . 

Tue Dvxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, he hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment. A footpath 
often crossed a burial-ground, and under 


Lord Cairns 





ciple of my Amendment being identical 
with that given notice of by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
I should waive that right in his favour, 
so far as regards the first part of the 
Amendment, and should subsequently 
undertake the second portion of it. In 
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requesting me to do so they acted, I pre- 
sume, on the principle ‘‘ Zimeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes,” thinking that I am more 
connected with the Liberal side. I in- 
tend to move the second portion as part 
and parcel of the whole Amendment, and 
I regard the one as contingent on the 
other. My only reason for leaving the 
first portion of it, which in my opinion 
is entirely founded on justice and ex- 
pediency, is, that it will be more elabo- 
rately developed by the noble Marquess, 
who is more particularly connected with 
the opposite side of the House. I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that I re- 
gard the two parts as a continuous whole, 
and that I will be no party to the one 
unless the other is granted. If both are 
adopted they are consistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; but if only one were 
adopted it would be inconsistent with 
that principle, and I am convinced that 
there is no chance of the acceptance of 
the first portion by the other House, un- 


less we join with it the second portion 
which I shall subsequently propose to 
the Committee. 

Eart STANHOPE: I beg also to be 
permitted to state the course which I 
shall adopt with regard to the Amend- 


ment on this clause which stands upon 
the Paper in my name. My sole reason 
for moving in this matter at all was be- 
cause I, and some Peers with whom I 
have the honour of acting, took great ex- 
ception to the form of words placed upon 
the table by my noble Relative the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Cleveland). 
We felt that as the Amendment stan 
first in his name and in the terms in 
which it was expressed we should scarcely 
be able to support it; and I, therefore, act- 
ing under the suggestion of my Friends, 
placed upon the Paper an Amendment 
giving better expression to our particular 
views. But as I now find, to my great 
satisfaction, that my noble Relative does 
not intend to proceed with the first part 
of his Amendment, but will substantially 
adopt that of the noble Marquess near 
me (the Marquess of Salisbury), I shall 
withdraw the Amendment which I have 
placed upon the Paper, and shall give my 
cordial support to my noble Relative. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY then 
rose for the purpose of moving his 
Amendment, the effect of which was to 
give the glebe houses to the Church free 
of charge. He said: My Lords, I tho- 
roughly appreciate the courtesy of the 
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noble Duke (the Duke of Cleveland) in 

iving way to me on the present occasion. 

can assure you, however, that I was not 
one of the Peers who pressed upon him 
the desirability of doing so. [.4 laugh. ] 
The noble Earl (Earl Granville), judging 
from his laughter, seems to see some- 
thing very wicked in my simple state- 
ment; but I can assure him that all I 
meant to convey was that I should much 
rather have seen this Amendment in the 
hands of the noble Duke, who, I feel sure, 
would have done more justice to it. In 
the few words which the noble Duke 
saw fit to address to your Lordships, he 
seemed to hint at some development 
which the subject was to receive from 
my treatment, and in saying that he may 
have frightened your notions with the 
belief that I was about to inflict upon 
you an elaborate speech. I assure your 
Lordships that you need entertain no ap- 
prehensions on that score. My Amend- 
ment is a very simple one, and I hope to 
be able to lay before you the grounds 
upon which I rest itin a very few words. 
All that I ask of you is to give to the 
Church Body the glebe houses at present 
inhabited by the clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church, without the onerous 
conditions which have been imposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Under the 
Bill these glebe houses may be divided 
into two classes. First of all there are 
those which have no building charge, 
and, secondly, there are those which 
have a building charge. With respect 
to those which have none the Bill re- 
quires that the Church Body should pay 
ten years’ purchase of the land on which 
these glebe houses stand, estimated ac- 
cording to the value of the land. Now, 
the first observation which I have to 
make upon that provision is that it is 
extremely and even dangerously am- 
biguous. It appears to me to bequeath 
to the future Church Body not only a 
heavy charge for payment, but also the 
prospect of heavy litigation. Iam quite 
aware that questions arising out of 
clauses like the one under discussion are 
to be settled by arbitration ; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that all those 
who have had experience of that mode of 
settling disputes will agree with me when 
I say that, after the Court of Chancery, 
the next great evil which can befal a man 
is to get into an arbitration. Tomy mind 
the chief ambiguity of the clause rests 
upon the word ‘‘land.” We are told in 
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the other House of Parliament that the 
meaning of that is building land; but 
it ought to beremembered that statutes 
are not interpreted by Parliamentary de- 
bates, but by the exact meaning of the 
words contained inthem. It is obvious 
that there is nothing in the world which 
ought to exclude the interpretation of 
building land from it. Moreover, it is 
obvious that if they are to pay ten years’ 
purchase on the land as building land, 
they will have to pay a great deal more 
for the value of the glebe house than if 
the land were not building land. Then, 
again, further ambiguities may arise in 
connection with this word land embraced 
in theclause. Ifthe landisnot building 
land, does it cover coal? and if so, are 
the Commissioners to purchase the coal ? 
What are we to understand by ten years’ 
purchase of coal? Again, if it is merely 
agricultural land, perplexities will arise. 
Some land of this description pays £6 an 
acre, and some only 5s. Which of these 
extremes is to be adopted? Or are the 
purchasers to knock down the buildings 
and plough up the land so as to ascertain 
its value? Or by what means are they 
to ascertain it? The clause is, I main- 
tain, as ambiguous as it could possibly 


be made, and upon that ground alone it 
would be unworthy of your Lordships’ 


acceptance. But I contend that on the 
strictest principles of the Bill itself this 
land could only be charged for at all 
upon the buyer’s price of mere waste 
land. There is no ground for charging 
it with any other value. If the land 
in its immediate neighbourhood has ac- 
quired any greater value, it has acquired 
it not through any action taken by the 
State, but through the industry of suc- 
cessive generations of clergymen. No- 
thing, I think, could be harder than to 
say that a thrifty man with thrifty pre- 
decessors shall pay a penalty for that 
thrift. We hear a great deal about im- 
provements and the necessity of com- 
pensating them in Ireland, but this is 
the first proposal we have heard that 
those who have made improvements 
shall be by law punished for those im- 
provements. I now come to the other 
and much larger class of parsonage 
houses—namely, those upon which a 
building charge remains. These, I fear, 
form a very much larger class, because 
I think we were told in ‘‘ another place” 
that the value of the parsonage houses 
was £18,000 a year, whereas the debt 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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upon them was £250,000. Now, if the 
value be £18,000 a year, it is obvious, 
according to the present price of land 
and building land in Ireland, that it will 
not fall very short of the ultimate value 
of the parsonage houses. Therefore I 
think the parsonage houses come within 
the category of those who have a build- 
ing charge upon them. Well these re- 
present the thrift of the poor clergy. 
Some clergymen, anxious to have good 
parsonages to their livings, paid during 
their lifetime, out of their own revenues, 
a heavy payment in order to insure the 
building of good houses; and they ob- 
tained Acts of Parliament to ch 

their successors also. That is what 
this building charge represents in the 
Bill. Well these subscriptions of the 
poor clergymen are essentially of the 
nature of private endowments, and you 
have no right to confiscate them. If you 
do you confiscate contributions to which 
you have no right whatever. Certain 
men have subscribed their money upon 
a certain understanding; you make out 
the contract entirely in your favour ; and 
you confiscate the very property which 
has been built out of their revenues. I 
therefore maintain that, proceeding upon 
the bare principles of justice contained 
within the four corners of the Bill, you 
ought to accept my Amendment. But, 
my Lords, I have a still stronger case to 
make out in my favour—I have the 
pledges of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon the subject, confirmed by the ver- 
dict of the country. We have often had 
that verdict cited to us for our guidance, 
and I myself shall now take the liberty 
of citing it. We can only know what 
Her Majesty’s Government really said by 
knowing what was the question proposed 
by them, and we can only know the 
question proposed by looking at the 
speeches that were made. When I talk 
of speeches, I, of course, refer to those 
which were made before the election by 
those who are now among the most 
eminent Ministers of the Crown. I do 
not care for the speeches which were 
made after the election, as they do not 
bear in the same manner upon the case; 
although I may say, whilst upon this 
point, that the speech which the Privy 
Seal (the Earl of Kimberley) made last 
night was one that he would not have 
dared to make before the last election ; 


and if that very remarkable ¢ of 
tone in the language of the ae ihe 
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(the Duke of Argyll) which we were 
witnesses to last night had manifested 
itself before the verdict of the country, 
which he and his party were challenging, 
had been given he would have been 
restrained by his more prudent friends. 
In order to arrive at a sound conclusion 
on this point we must go back to the 
promise which was made before the 
verdict was given, and not to the inter- 

retation of the promise given when the 
a aired result was achieved. The other 
night the noble Duke was pleased to get 
out of a dilemma, caused by certain 
language which he had used, by saying 
that we had attributed a great deal too 
much importance to his words. I have 
no intention of wounding the bashful- 
ness of the noble Duke by quoting his 
words again, but in excusing himself as 
he did he very much underrated the 
position which he occupied last year, and 
which he now occupies. The noble 
Duke has long been known as one of the 
ablest leaders of the party with which 
he acts ; he is known as the friend of the 
resent Prime Minister, and he was 
snown as one of those who framed the 
famous Resolutions upon which the 
verdict of the country was to be taken. 


Consequently any words uttered by him 
at the time the Resolutions were being 
discussed must be taken as part of the 
issue submitted to the country in order 


to obtain its verdict. The noble Duke 
then said— 

“Under the scheme sketched by Mr. Gladstone, 

the Church is to be left in possession of the 
churches and parsonages, and of some land ad- 
jacent.”—[3 Hansard, exciii. 174.] 
Such was the language made use of by 
the noble Duke previous to the elections. 
But I shall not confine myself to him, 
but will cite also the instance of another 
Member of the present Government. I 
suppose there is no doubt about the 
position occupied by Mr. Bright upon 
this question before the election. d 
with that right hon. Gentleman, as with 
the noble Duke, we have the satisfaction 
of dealing with a man who does not 
ordinarily practice unnecessary reticence, 
and therefore we need have no difficulty 
in learning really what he meant. On 
the 13th of March, last year, Mr. Bright 
said— 

* Now, if I were asked to give my advice—and 
if 1am not asked I shall give it—I should pro- 
pose that where there are congregations in Ireland 
—and Iam speaking now, of course, of the pre- 
sent Established Church—who would undertake 
to keep in repair the church in which they have 
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been accustomed to worship, and the parsonage 
house in which their minister lives, Parliament 
should leave them in the possession of their 
churches and their parsonage houses.”—[3 Han- 
sard, exe. 1659. ] 

Now, Mr. Bright made that promise un- 
der the impression that there was to be 
a demand for concurrent endowment, 
and that what was to be given to the 
Church should also be given to others ; 
but, deferring the full consideration of 
this part of the question until it is before 
the Committee, I wish to show now that 
the two things are perfectly independent, 
and that they were independent in the 
mind of Mr. Bright, for he went on to 
say— 

“ All State connection would be entirely abo- 
lished. You would then have all sects on an 
equality. The Protestants would have their 
churches and parsonage houses, as they have 
now ; but the repairs of them and the support of 
their ministers, would be provided by their con- 
gregations, or by such an organization as they 
choose to form. The Catholics would provide, as 
they have hitherto done so meritoriously, and 
with such wonderful generosity, for themselves.” 
—{Ibid.} 

It is obvious from this that when Mr. 
Bright made the promise I have referred 
to with respect to the parsonage houses, 
he never dreamt of making concessions 
to the other denominations. I do not, 
of course, in saying this, wish to be un- 
derstood as expressing any objection to 
iving compensation to the whole of the 
enominations. Mr. Bright made one 
other observation, not bearing strictly 
upon the parsonage houses, but which 
bears upon all the Amendments that 
have been submitted, and which I would 
earnestly press upon the attention of the 
Ministers of the Crown. He said— 

“If this question ever comes to be dealt with by 
a great and powerful Minister, let it be dealt with 
in a great and generous spirit.—{Jbid. 1662.] 
My Lords, I cannot explain how it has 
come to pass that a measure conceived 
with these lofty and generousimpulses has 
sunk down into a measure which Shylock 
himself might envy. I am utterly un- 
able to understand it. I can only con- 
ceive that some such process has been 
adopted by the Government with respect 
to the Irish Church, as was adopted by 
the Triumvirs of old with respect to their 
friends. The Triumvirs found them- 
selves quite unable to agree upon any 
a for dealing with their friends, but at 
ast they hit upon the happy expedient 
of allowing each other to kill as many 
of his colleagues’ friends as he liked. 
The Irish Church, I presume, has been 
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submitted to some such process. Each 
Member of the Cabinet has been allowed 
to obliterate from the Government scheme 
what portion he pleased, and I am sure 
that, after the Bill had passed round, it 
must have been the most mercenary and 
avaricious of all the Ministers—I will 
not say who that was—who cut off these 
glebe honses from the remnant of her 
possessions left to the Irish Church. In the 
same debate to which I have already re- 
ferred, Mr. Gladstone himself said— 

“TI entirely agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) in what I 
understood to be the purport of his speech, as 
to the mode of effecting this great operation. We 
must, in my opinion, respect every vested interest, 
every proprietary right, every legitimate feeling, 
and, in every case of doubt that arises, we must 
honestly endeavour to strike a balance in favour 
of the other party and against ourselves. The 
operation is rude enough after all: the mitigation 
which we can impart to it by the spirit in which 
we may endeavour to approach it.”—[Jbid. 1767.) 
I will not detain your Lordships longer. 
T have only, in the first place, to ask the 
Government to consider the reason of 
the case; and, secondly, to abide by 
their own pledges. I have only to say 
that if they do not abide by those pledges, 
given before the verdict of this country 
was asked, they have no claim to come 
to this House and ask us to acquiesce in 
that verdict. 


Amendment moved, line 33, to leave 
out from (‘‘ therein’) to the end of the 
clause.—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: The noble 
Marquess was good enough to interpret 
my notice of his opening statement as 
an indication that I saw something 
wicked in his remark ; I am sure nothing 
of the sort was passing in my mind, but 
I must confess to the impression that 
some arrangement had been made which 
was evidently distasteful to the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Cleveland), and with 
which the noble Marquess was evidently 
anxious to disclaim having had anything 
to do; and I think it just possible that 
some active Member of your Lordships’ 
House may have undertaken to mani- 
pulate the Amendment in such a way as 
to secure the greatest number of votes 
from both sides of the House. It is un- 
necessary for me to go into the question 
of the difficulty of valuing the land so 
ingeniously put by the noble Marquess. 
I would leave it to the common sense of 


your Lordships to say whether, under 
the clauses of this Bill, men of great 
eminence in different ways would have 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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the slightest difficulty in coming to a fair 
valuation of the sites of these parsonage 
houses. Should the clause as it stands 
in the Bill be passed, I shall be surprised 
if even a single case for arbitration were 
to arise owing to the decision of the 
Commissioners with respect to the value 
of the land. The noble Marquess has 
told us that what the Bill proposes to do 
is in direct opposition to the pledges 
which we gave when we were in Opposi- 
tion. That is, however, a very incorrect 
way of stating the case. However emi- 
nent particular persons may be, certainly 
no declaration of theirs as individuals 
can overrule the declaration of a united 
Government afterwards constructed, and 
of which they happen to form a part; 
and the noble Marquess evidently un- 
derstands the language of the Govern- 
ment now—the language, for instance, 
about the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
which the noble Earl near me (the Earl 
of Kimberley) made use of last night— 
as applicable to the whole character of the 
measure, whereas it was only in answer 
to one particular argument of the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough). 
The noble Marquess showed the incon- 
sistency of his argument by reading a 
passage in which Mr. Gladstone, being 
in Opposition last year, before the ver- 
dict of the country was actually passed, 
stated that it must necessarily be “a 
rude measure” as regards the Irish 
Church. It was not a necessary part 
of the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church that the houses 
of the clergy should be given to them 
for nothing, any more than was that 
plan of Mr. Miall’s which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) nearly 

ersuaded some of your Lordships was 
identical with the Bill before us. There 
certainly was a hope expressed that 
these houses should be given; but 
that hope was expressed in ignorance 
of the most important fact that since 
the Union £250,000 had been given 
to the Irish Church for these parson- 
age houses, and this sum was made up 
of an actual grant, and £150,000 the 
remission of intereston loans. The plan 
of the Government does nothing more. 
It will come exactly to the same thing 
ifthe building charges with respect to 
these houses were put upon the clergy, 
instead of adopting the plan now pro- 
posed. I do believe my noble Friend 
will gain nothing by the bargain, putting 
entirely aside the £250,000 that was 
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granted. I think that this vast sum 
may and must be repaid; and it would 
have been a dereliction of duty if, when 
the Government came to consider what 
was right, and to apply the principle of 
equity with regard to other persons, 
they had entirely ignored what they 
found out for the first time, and had 
made no difference whatever in conse- 
quence of that discovery. I believe the 
arrangement, as proposed in the Bill, 
will prove highly advantageous to the 
clergy. There is at present a building 
charge upon the houses of £130,000 
for repairs, but the clergy will be al- 
lowed to have them for the mere market 
value of the land on which they stand. 
Therefore, I think the illustration de- 
rived from Shakespeare with regard to 
the usurious character of this arrange- 
ment is exceedingly exaggerated, and 
not fair. I would follow the ex- 
ample of the noble Marquess in not 
making a long speech upon this occasion, 
for, as the Amendment of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Cleveland) is to 
come afterwards, we shall all of us, 
doubtless, have an opportunity of making 
speeches on it. I would only declare on 


the part of the Government that they 


cannot assent to the Amendment which 
the noble Marquess has proposed. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I am anxious to offer 
a few observations upon this subject; 
and lest there should a” any misconcep- 
tion based upon what fell from the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Cleveland), 
I desire to make one explanation. 
The noble Duke said he was anxious 
that the Amendment moved by my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
dealing with the glebe houses of the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland, should 
come first in point of order. He said he 
was prepared to consider it, and he 
looked upon it and the Amendment 
which he is afterwards to propose, going 
in the direction of what is. termed com- 
parative and sometimes indiscriminate 
endowment as part of one whole, and 
for his part he was prepared to support 
the present Amendment, for retaining 
the houses only upon the terms of which 
he has given notice as to their future 
maintenance. Lest there should be any 
misconception, I would say I do not in- 
tend to support this Amendment on 
these grounds. I desire to keep the two 

uite distinct. I shall vote for this, and 

think I can satisfy your Lordships it is 


thoroughly just, even if the other were} 
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not to be proposed. When the proper 
time arrives I shall ask permission to 
offer reasons why I cannot support the 
Amendment of the noble Duke. Let 
me state to your Lordships what is the 
—— question before us. It does not 
eal with the glebe lands of a parish, it 
deals simply and entirely with the 
houses and the curtilages attached to 
them. As to the glebes, the provision 
of this Bill is that if the future and re- 
constructed Church of Ireland wants 
glebes of from ten to thirty acres it must 
pay for them at the market price of the 
and. It is important, therefore, that 
we should keep in view this distinction 
between the question of houses and 
glebes. Now, with regard to the first 
question, I wish to direct your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this point. What are 
these houses, when were they built, 
what is their history? It happens that 
we have precise information on this 
int. A large number, by far the ma- 
jority, of these houses have been built 
since the Union. In 1800 there were 
only 295 glebe houses in Ireland, and 
now there are 980. We find that since 
1833 enormous sums of money, which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
been able to trace the greater part of, 
have been spent upon the building and 
repairing of these houses by the clergy- 
men out of their incomes, and that if 
they have borrowed for that purpose 
from the public funds, with an excep- 
tion, which I will afterwards mention, 
the whole has been repaid. The whole 
amount so spent has been £1,200,000, 
and that is quite distinct from the grant 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) spoke 
of. The money was derived in the first 
instance from the income of the clergy- 
men, which they might have spent other- 
wise, but which they chose to spend in 
the erection and repair of their houses. 
And now let me say one word about the 
value of the land. The noble Marquess 
put the question how they proposed to 
estimate the value of the land on which 
the houses stood. I listened with great 
anxiety to the speech of the noble Earl 
on this point, in order to know how the 
problem was to be solved. But did the 
noble Earl give us any information ? 
None whatever. He said the valuation 
was so easy that there could be no doubt 
whatever how it was to be done. But, 
my Lords, I venture to say that this 
problem can only be solved in one of 
two ways. Either the land on which 


[ Committee— Clause 27. 
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the house is built must be valued as so 
much waste or barren land, utterly un- 
productive—in which case it is worth 
nothing—or it must be valued as part of | 
the large glebe by which it is surrounded | 
—you will take the value of the sur- | 
rounding glebe as your estimate. But | 
what is that surrounding glebe? It is| 
land which has been occupied by clergy- 
man after clergyman from time imme- 
morial; from time immemorial it has 
been improved by clergyman after cler- 
gyman out of their own resources, and in 
consequence of the value they have thus 
imparted to it you will charge for these 
one or two acres as if it were highly im- 
proved agricultural land. Let me re- 
mind your Lordships of what a high 
authority in Ireland (Mr. Bence Jones) 
has told us of a case within his own 
knowledge. He says— 

“Ten years ago a layman got a lease for ever 
of five acres of bad land at 7s. per acre,as a glebe 
for his parish. £400 was borrowed on the tithes 
of the parish. The layman gave £150, and the 
clergyman spent £100. Thus a small house, &c., 
were built. By draining and manuring this land 


is now as well worth 27s. per acre as it was 7s. 
ten years ago.” 


Then what you must do by the Bill is 


this—you must value the land on which 
the house stands, and which is only 
worth 7s. an acre, and you will value it 
at the value of the surrounding land, 
which is worth 27s. an acre, though 
all the improved value of the land has 
been imparted to it by the labour of 
the clergyman himself? Now, I ask 
is that fair? But let us come to the 
other facts in the Bill. The noble 
Earl says that at one time a grant was 
made of £150,000 for the purposes of 
these buildings; but he forgot to tell us 
when it was made. That grant was not 
a grant from Parliament, but, as I un- 
derstand, it was a grant from the Board 
of First Fruits; it was derived from re- 
venues which had come from the livings 
of the clergy, and the whole money was 
expended long before the Church Tem- 
ralities Act, long before 1833. And 
oes the noble Earl mean to say that in 
the glebe houses there remains any por- 
tion of that expenditure which occurred 
many years before 1833? It is perfectly 
absurd to suppose that these houses, 
which are now to be handed over to the 
Church Body, have any remnant of that 
expenditure remaining in them. I want 
to ask your Lordships to observe what 


{LORDS} 





is to be done with regard to Maynooth 
upon this subject. Year after year 


Lord Cairns 
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grants from the public treasury were 
spent upon the repairs of Maynooth— 
some £30,000 to £50,000; and has it 
been proposed, in consequence of that 
expenditure, to say that Maynooth, or 
any part of it, is public property, and 
that it should not be appropriated by 
those who have found the residue of 
what has been spent upon it without 
their paying back the sums which 
have been granted? Nothing of the 
kind. What difference is there be- 
tween grants made to Maynooth and 
grants made to the Board of First 
Fruits for the purpose of erecting these 
houses? There is a building charge 
upon Maynooth, a charge of £20,000, 
and of this the Bill proposes that May- 
nooth should be entirely released. What 
consistency is there in the two cases? 
The noble Earl said there had been some 
breach of faith by Parliament on this 
subject. I will tell you what it is; it is 
described in a Report upon Maynooth, 
to be found in the Library. It was thus 
—There was a sum annually granted to 
Maynooth for repairs ; the College used 
it, not for repairs, but for enlargement ; 
and, in consequence of that misappro- 
priation, Parliament unanimously re- 
fused the continuance of the grant. An 
expenditure for repairs being still re- 
quired, a sum of £20,000 was lent for 
that purpose ; and from the payment of 
that sum the trustees are to be entirely 
released. Her Majesty’s Government 
feel the embarrassment of the position 
they are placed in, because they have 
acted with regard to these houses upon 
no principle whatever. If the Govern- 
ment are prepared to maintain this pro- 
amps that the new Irish Church shall 
ave no portion of these glebes except 
by becoming purchasers of them, I want 
to know on what principle the sum to 
be paid for the glebe houses is to be ten 
times the value of the ground they stand 
upon. I can understand it if you say 
they must pay the market value of the 
houses; but I cannot understand your 
saying that they may buy them, but 
you will not sell them at what they are 
worth. The Government recoils from 
the application of the principle they 
have laid down, and they are obli 
to confess that it is one they cannot act 
upon, and therefore they have produced 
this arrangement, which is a middle 
course between what is right and what 
is wrong. Now, I will refer to the other 
grant made for the building of houses 
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to which the noble Earl referred. There 
was a loan of £120,000 made by Par- 
liament ; but the charge for that loan 
was laid, by Act of Parliament, upon 
the profits of the living—not upon the 
house at all, but upon the tithes and 
the glebe lands, and the other profits of 
the living of which the Government is 
going to take possession, and of which 
the Church is to be deprived. It is the 
Government, through the Commission- 
ers, who will be the proprietors of the 
property on which the charge is im- 
posed ; and the Church remains pro- 
prietor of that part of the property on 
which the charge never was imposed. 
This is clear from the first section of 
the Act of Parliament. What it says 
is that the sums so advanced shall be 
charges or incumbrances on the eccle- 
siastical emoluments and profits of the 
see, benefice, or preferment on which it 
is expended. In point of fact, if it ever 
become necessary to enforce those charges 
in the only way in which they could be 
enforced, it could only be by a seques- 
tration of the profits of the benefice, but 
the houses on which the money was ex- 
pended were never made subject to the 
charge. But the noble Earl tells us that 
when Members of the Government made 
these promises last year they did not 
know of these charges. They were ig- 
norant of these charges. Why, my Lords, 
this was one of the topics of conversa- 
tion—it was one of the topics of the de- 
bate on the Suspensory Bill, when it was 
pointed out what the effect would be 
upon those charges if the clergymen 
then in possession should die, and the 
amount of the building charge then due 
was strongly pressed upon your Lord- 
ships’ notice. Ignorance of these facts 
cannot be pleaded except through total 
want of attention. My Lords, I have 
no desire to add to the quotations which 
have already been made by my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) with 
respect to these promises, but there is 
one quotation more which I must ask 
the leave of the Committee to read. In 
the debate upon the Resolutions of | ast 
year Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright ex- 
pressed in the clearest way their opinions 
on the subject of the parsonage houses. 
When Mr. Gladstone went down to Lan- 
cashire I find the statement which he 
made to the country, and on which he 
asked for their verdict, was this— 

“My opinion, gentlemen, is that the feeling 
of this country, apart from logic, never would 
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endure, if these clergy and laity are disposed to 
continue the use of their parsonages and churches 
for public worship, that they should be taken 
from them.” 


That was the case which was presented 
to Lancashire, and what was stated to 
the electors of Lancashire at the last 
election was, of course, read throughout 
the country. Why, my Lords, would 
the Members of the Government have 
dared to go to the country, and to say— 
‘We intend to disestablish and disen- 
dow the Irish Church ; we intend to com- 
pensate Maynooth out of the property 
of the Irish Church; we intend to com- 
pensate the recipients of the Regium 
Donum ; we intend to remit the build- 
|ing charges upon Maynooth ; we intend 
to leave the clergy of the Establish- 
ment in possession of their churches, 
but we will refuse to give them their 
parsonages unless they pay the build- 
ing charges?” In the eye of the law, 
judged by the common sense of the 
country and, above all, by the ecclesias- 
tical law, the churches and the parson- 
age houses are one and the same thing. 
You admit that you cannot take the 
churches ; you ought, consequently, to 
leave the parsonage houses in the pos- 
session of those to whom you hand over 
the churches. I cannot help reminding 
your Lordships that in the House of 
Commons, and even among the suppor- 
ters of the Government, there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion upon this 
point, and that the strongest remon- 
strances were made from the Liberal 
side of the House against the proposal 
of the Government, though these remon- 
strances were, no doubt, stifled when the 
time for voting arrived. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
would remind the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) that the probable 
way of ascertaining the value of the 
glebe and land would be to ascertain the 
value of the land in the neighbourhood, 
and make that the basis of the estimate. 
But, it should also be remembered that 
we have a trustworthy guide in the 
existing valuations, and it is remarkable 
at how little these glebes are estimated. 
|The noble and learned Lord said that 
£1,200,000 had been a upon 
these glebe houses; but the Poor Law 
valuation in Ireland estimates these 
glebe houses at the yearly value of not 
more than £18,000 a year. That valua- 
tion has been in force for some time, and 
is not likely to be considerably altered 
[ Committee— Clause 27. 
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by the passing of this Bill. The noble 
and learned Lord objects to the proposal 
of the Government, on the ground that 
we do not treat Maynooth on the same 
footing. I would, however, remind the 
noble and learned Lord that there is 
another point which the Bill does not 
touch. Sayaceth is an educational 
establishment for the training of Roman 
Catholics ; the educational establishment 
for Protestants is Trinity College. The 
noble and learned Lord should bear in 
mind that this Bill does not touch Tri- 
nity College in any way. I do not wish 
to push this argument too far; but if 
Maynooth is to be included in this ques- 
tion, it will be well to remember the 
sition of Trinity College. Now, the 
uilding charge is, no doubt, a charge 
upon the whole of the benefice ; but it is 
a charge created for the purpose of con- 
structing buildings ; and when the noble 
and learned Lord proposes that the 
Church should take the houses and the 
Government the building charge, I can- 
not help thinking that he proposes to 
divide the oyster by giving us the shell. 
The noble and learned Lord’s argu- 
ments, however, I must say, are not cal- 
culated to offer much encouragement to 


the Government to exercise leniency, for 
the noble and learned Lord instanced 
the leniency of the Government as an 


argument in favour of the proposal 
which he advocates. It is a fact that 
the Government have gone in this matter 
even beyond what they thought was 
strictly fair. The building charge will 
be taken entirely by the Government; 
but, upon the other hand, the Church 
will be enabled to purchase the glebe 
houses, and to take as the terms for the 
purchase the smaller of the two charges 
—that is to say, when the building 
charge amounts to less than the value of 
the land they may take the building 
charge, or vice verséd. The consequence 
is, that there is considerable alleviation 
in the plan proposed by the Government, 
though I fear I shall be unable to con- 
vince the noble and learned Lord that 
these houses ought not to be given to the 
Church without any payment whatever- 

Eart RUSSELL: It appears to me 
that throughout this Bill we ought to 
keep in mind the distinction which was 
made by the right rev. Prelate on the 
second reading between justice and po- 
licy. I think it very evident that if we 
are to disestablish and disendow the 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Established Church, certain things will 
require to be done beyond bare justice. 
I think it unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment have confounded these two ques- 
tions in several provisions of this Bill— 
and in none more than in the present 
clause. Strict justice only requires that 
we should pay to clergymen their life 
interests. Any improvements they may 
have made in the lands they have pos- 
sessed they will not be entitled to retain. 
All they can claim on the ground of bare 
justice is the value of their life interests. 
In considering what these glebe lands 
are worth, we must bear in mind that 
land is of different value in different 
parts of the country. In some of the 
remoter parts it is of very little value 
indeed ; Put if it happens to be near a 
town, and can be used for market gar- 
dens, it is worth £3 or £4 an acre. But 
if the question of justice be satisfied, I 
come to the other question—that of po- 
licy. There does arise, in this case, the 
question, whether it is right, whether it 
is politic, whether it is advisable, with a 
view to the future welfare of Ireland, 
that you should give these glebes and 
glebe lands to the Church which you are 
about to disestablish. It can make no 
great difference to the existing cle 
whether these houses and lands should 
belong to the Church Body in 100 years 
to come. Even if the Church were to 
remain untouched by any disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, the matter 
could make no great difference to them. 
But I contend that it is a great public 
— whether, in disestablishing this 
‘hurch, which has been in connection 
with the State for so many hundred 
years, you should allow those residences, 
with a small portion of land attached to 
them, to remain with the Church for 
the use of the future clergy. The clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland 
keep up pure religious teaching in that 
country, and they are a body of men 
whom everyone re s. I say, then, we 
ought to consider whether it is desirable 
or not as a matter of public policy that 
those residences should be kept up. My 
Lords, I have no hesitation in answer- 
ing that question. I see that, looking 
on the matter as one of State policy, it 
is desirable that they should be kept up, 
and therefore I do not think the Go- 
vernment have done very well in putting 
into this Bill provisions which woul 
compel the Church Body to pay ten 
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years’ value for these glebe lands, cal- 
culating the value on their use for build- 
ing purposes. The Government say it 
is just that certain charges on the glebes 
should be paid off; but as you are about 
to destroy this Church as an Established 
Church, I say—‘‘ Don’t require the pay- 
ment of these paltry charges. You should 
look to the future of this Church, and in 
dealing with so great a question, you 
ought not to haggle about those 
charges.”” Then there is the question of 
Maynooth. That College is in a similar 
condition as regards building charges. 
You say that bare justice requires a 
compensation of fourteen years for the 
interests of the Professors and students 
now receiving their education at May- 
nooth. Everyone sees that the fourteen 
years’ compensation you are about to 
give Maynooth will enable the managers 
of that institution to keep up a College 
for the education of Roman Catholic 
clergy in future times. I agree with the 
Government in the principle adopted in 
respect of Maynooth, though I may have 
some doubts as to the data on which the 
fourteen years’ compensation for Profes- 
sors and students has been arrived at. 


The compensation to the Professors and 


students and that to the Presbyterian 
Ministers who receive the Regium Donum 
may be put in the same clauses, but the 
two things have no connection. I do not 
object to justice being done to the Pro- 
fessors and students of Maynooth ; but 
I do not think it is a very just process 
to cut off three or four years from the 
vested interests of the Presbyterian Mi- 
nisters who receive the Regium Donum 
and give them to Maynooth. I will not 
now enter upon the question to be raised 
presently by my noble Friend (the Duke 
of Cleveland), in respect of what may 
be done for the clergy of other creeds ; 
but, looking on the question now before 
us, as a large question of public policy, 
I am entirely favourable to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), and I shall give my 
vote for it. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: My noble 
Friend who has just sat down puts the 
demand he makes for the Irish Church 
on the fairest ground. He puts it on 


the ground of policy, and not on that of | were not before Mr. Gladstone. 
a ple F uite con-| lieve they were not in his mind, and 


justice. My noble Friend is q 
sistent in making this demand, because 
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creeds what he proposes to do for the 
members of the Irish Church. I shall 
not enter into the wider question now; 
but I am anxious to say a word or two 
with respect to the other and different 
ground on which this proposition is sup- 
ported by my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) below the Gangway. 
I admitted the other day, and I admit 
again now, that there is a discrepancy— 
an apparent discrepancy, at least—be- 
tween a statement which I made last 
year and which, as the noble Marquess 
correctly observed, was a mere re-echo 
of words used by the Prime Minister in 
‘another place”’—that there is a cer- 
tain discrepancy between that statement 
and the Bill as now drawn; but I deny 
that this clause can be put forward as 
evidence of a promise unredeemed. If 
the noble Marquess had read through 
the speech of the First Minister of the 
Crown, he would find that not in one 
passage only, but in two or three pas- 
sages, Mr. Gladstone carefully guarded 
himself against any definite promise. 
My right hon. Friend in that speech 
distinctly stated that he was not in a po- 
sition to make any definite statement. 
I will now read to the House a passage 
in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, immediately 
following the passage to which reference 
has been made. He said— 

“ This is but an imperfect statement, it has no 
pretension whatever to be a definite statement.” 
A little farther on Mr. Gladstone says— 


“I do not;think it would become me, either at 
the present moment or at any subsequent stage of 
the debate which may or may not follow, to make 
myself responsible, in all its important and com- 
plex details, for a plan which shall have for its 
aim to give effect to my purpose. It would show, 
I think, entire forgetfulness both of the limits 
of my duty and of the resources which I have 
at my command . . . were I to undertake re- 
sponsibility for the details of such a plan.”— 
[3 Hansard, exci. 471.] 

I think those extracts entirely destroy 
the claim which the noble Marquess 
made, founded on the words of Mr. 
Gladstone. Again, in reference to what 
has been said by my noble Friend be- 
hind me (the Earl of Kimberley), I 
must reiterate emphatically that at the 
time those statements were made, as 
far as I know, the building charges 
I be- 
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certainly I knew nothing about them. 


he advocates concurrent or indiscrimi-| What are the facts of those building 
nate endowment, and would do for other| charges? I shall not go into minute 


[ Committee— Clause 27. 
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questions as to the origin of them; but, 
with the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Cairns), I admit that in the 
main the advances came from the clergy, 
and that the debt is one due to them. 
But in destroying the tithes we take the 
debt on ourselves, and with it we pro- 
pose to take the buildings on which it is 
charged. The State will thus become 
posséssed of the residences of the clergy. 
And what is the course we propose ? 
We propose to give those residences 
back to the laity of the Church, for the 
benefit of their future ministers, at a 
sum very much below what is charged 
on them as encumbrances. Is this very 


hard or very cruel dealing with the | 
Church? Is this not something very | 
| which it appeared to us involved the 


nearly approaching to the sketch origi- 
nally laid down by Mr. Gladstone? If 
the laity wished to acquire these build- 
ings now, they could not do so without 
paying every shilling of the charges on 
them. Well, we give them back to the 
laity of the Church for a sum very much 
below the sum charged on them, and 
the truth is that the accusation brought 
against us by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Cairns) is that 
we are departing from our principle of 


strict logical justice in giving more than 
in strict equity can be demanded. Well, 
that at least destroys the force of the 
counter accusation that we are dealing 
with the Church in the spirit of Shylock. 
I, for one, say that we are acting in a 
handsome and liberal spirit with regard 


to those glebes. My noble Friend who 
has just sat down (Earl Russell) asks us 
not to haggle about mere sums of money. 
Now, that language is perfectly consistent 
in the mouth of my noble Friend, because 
he does not care how many millions we 
give to the Established Church provided 
we give as much more to the other 
Churches in Ireland. But I would warn 
your Lordships and the House, especially 
after what has occurred this evening, 
that we are running up very close to the 
question of concurrent endowment. What 
have we heard from my noble Friend 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Cleveland)? 
He, by agreement with noble Lords op- 
posite, consents to divide his Amend- 
ment into two divisions; but I would 
warn him that while noble Lords oppo- 
site may support him in giving a large 
sum of money to the Established Church, 
he will not get their support in giving 
one farthing of compensation to other 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Churches in Ireland. This ought to in- 
dicate to noble Lords opposite some of 
the difficulties with which Her Majesty’s 
Government have to deal, and they 
ought in candour and frankness to ac- 
knowledge that in what we have done 
we have acted in no grudging or nig- 
gardly spirit towards the Irish Church. 
I wish now to say one word with refe- 
rence to the most unjust accusation which 
my noble Friend the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) has brought 
against the Members of the Government 
on the ground of their alleged change 
of tone between this Session and the 
past. It is perfectly true that in the 
course of the discussion last night, when 
pressed by Amendments and arguments 


whole principle of the Bill, my noble 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal and myself 
might have expressed ourselves with 
something more of energy than the par- 
ticular point in debate at the time de- 
mented. But we were, I maintain, 
right in thinking that the whole princi- 
ple of the Bill was involved in those ar- 
guments and Amendments ; andI wish 
to point out that there is no justification 
for the statement that my noble Friend 
and myself in what we said last night, 
to the effect that the principle of the 
Billis, in the main, to give life interests 
and nothing more, were departing from 
the language used by Members of the 
present Government last Session. The 
noble Marquess referred to the Resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons. 
What was that Resolution? I beg to 
remind the noble Lord that in it the 
principle that the compensation to the 
Church should be limited to life interests 
was strictly defined. The Resolution 
has been read before in the course of 
the debates on the Bill, but I will read 
it again. It is as follows :— 

“ That in the opinion of this House it is neces- 
sary that the Established Church of Ireland 
should cease to exist as an Establishment, due 
regard being had to all personal interests and to 
all individual rights of property.” 


These words indicate, as clearly and 
distinctly as the English language can 
define, that in the view of Mr. Gladstone 
and his Friends compensation to the Es- 
tablished Church should be based solely 
on the personal interests of the members 
of that Church. This was the principle 
which we maintained in our speeches 
last night; and as to the declaration of 
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my noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal 
that this was a measure of Pains and 
Penalties against the Irish Church, I 
would only observe that that can be re- 
garded as nothing else than a true de- 
scription of it, seeing that the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the 
Church is the very principle on which it 
is based. Our position is—and the state- 
ment has been over and over again re- 
peated in this House—that the excep- 
tional privileges which that Church has 
enjoyed for upwards of 300 years—en- 
joyed as they were by a small minority 
of the Irish people, constituted a great 
injustice, and were inconsistent with 
the good government of that country. 
That was our position, but we never de- 
nied, and we do not deny, that in pro- 
posing this Bill we are giving offence to 
the feelings of many persons interested 
in the Church and its memories, and we 
never concealed from ourselyes—to use 
the language of Mr. Gladstone, not in 
the present but last Session—that this is 
at best but a ‘rude operation.”” That 
was the | e of Mr. Gladstone, 
quoted by the aoabe Marquess himself, 
and yet in the face of that quotation he 
has the courage to tell us that we hold 


different language now from that which 
we held last year. 

Eart STANHOPE wished to know 
what right the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) had to assume that he was un- 
willing to make concessions in the way 


of compensation to any but the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland? He stated 
the very contrary in the Amendment 
which stood on the Paper in his name, 
and which had for its aim to provide 
glebes also for the Roman Catholic 
priests and the Presbyterian ministers. 
It was, he thought, not too much to 
expect that a Minister of the Crown 
should read through the Amendments 
before he proceeded to make comments 
upon them. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL: I beg the 
noble Earl’s pardon. I do not know to 
which he is referring. I spoke of noble 
Lords opposite generally; but I may 
add that I understood the noble Earl to 
say to-night that he would vote with 
the noble Duke on the first but not on 
the second part of his Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that the question immediately under 
the consideration of the House was quite 
different from that of concurrent endow- 
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ment. Mr. Gladstone might, perhaps, 
have made no distinct promise Tast Ses- 
sion as to the exact provisions of the 
Bill which he meant to lay before Par- 
liament; but then he maintained that 
the recent elections were influenced by 
the assurances which had been given 
that the Irish Church would be dealt 
with in a generous spirit, and the ex- 
pectations which had been held out that 
the glebes and parsonages would be 
handed over to the ministers of the Pro- 
testant religion. He altogether objected 
to the use of the words mercy and 
leniency in the matter, and there was 
very little of either, he thought, in the 
proposal to take away the glebes from 
the Church. 
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On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause ? 
—Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
69; Not-Contents 213: Majority 144. 


CONTENTS. 


Hatherley, L. (L. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Devonshire, D. 
Norfolk, D. 
Saint Albans, D. 


Carew, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Carysfort, L.(£. Carys- 
fort.) 

Chesham, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clandeboye, L. (LZ. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 

Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 

Dacre, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Dunning, L. (ZL. Rollo.) 

Fingall, L. (2. Fingall.) 

Foley, L. [ Teller. 

Granard, L. (£. Gra- 
nard.) 

Harris, L. 

Kenry, L. (EZ. Dunraven 
and Mount-Earl.) 

Leigh, L 

Lurgan, L. 

Methuen, L. 

Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 


ham.) 
Monck, L. (V. Monck.) 
Monson, L. 
Mostyn, L. 
Northbrook, L. 
Panmure, L. (EZ. Dal- 
housie.) 
Petre, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) [ Teller.] 
Rosebery, L. (£. Rose- 

bery.) 
Seaton, L. 
Sefton, L. (E. Sefton.) 
Stafford, L. 
Suffield, L. 


[ Committee— Clause 27. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Camden, 

Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 


Abingdon, E. 
Airlie, E. 
Albemarle, E, 
Camperdown, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
De Grey, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Durham, E. 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 
Spencer, E 
Zetland, E. 


Falmouth, V. 
Powerscourt, V. 
Sydney, V. 
Torrington, V. 


Abercromby, L. 
Barrogill, L. (EZ. Caith- 


ness.) 

Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and 
Orrery.) 

Calthorpe, L. 

Camoys, L, 
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Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 
Truro, L: 
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Wenlock, L. 
Wentworth, L. 
Wrottesley, L. 
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Canterbury, Archp. 
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Beaufort, D. 
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Cleveland, D. 
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Marlborough, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Rutland, D. 
Somerset, D. 
Wellington, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- 
corn.) 

Ailsa, M. 
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Tweeddale, M. 

Winchester, M. 


Abergavenny, E. 
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Annesley, E. 
Aylesford, E. 
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Beauchamp, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Brooke and Warwick,E. 
Brownlow, E. 
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Coventry, E. 
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Cowper, E. 
Dartmouth, E. 
Dartrey, E. 
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Effingham, E. 
Ellenborough, E. 
Ellesmere, E. 
Erne, E. 
Essex, E. 
Feversham, E, 
Grey, E. 
Haddington, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Harewood, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Hillsborough, E. (MM. 
Downshire.) 
Home, E. 
Jersey, E. 
Lauderdale, E. 
Leven and Melville, E. 
Lichfield, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Macclesfield, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 


Mansfield, E. 
Manvers, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morton, E. 
Mount Edgeumbe, E. 
Nelson, E 
Orkney, E. 
Portarlington, E. 
Powis, E 
Romney, E. 
Rosse, E. 
Rosslyn, E. 
Russell, E. 
Scarbrough, E. 
Selkirk, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
Sommers, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
Suffolk and Berkshire, E. 
Tankerville, E. 
Vane, E 
Verulam, E. 


Clancarty, V. (EZ. Clan- 
carty.) 

De Vesci, V. 

Doneraile, V. 

Eversley, V. 

Exmouth, V. 

Gough, V. 

Halifax, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. 

Hill, V. 

Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 


Melville, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 
Strathallan, V. 
Templetown, V. 


Bangor, Bp. 

Chester, Bp. 

Derry and Raphoe, Bp. 

Durham, Bp. 

Ely, Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 
Bp. 

Lichfield, Bp. 

Llandaff, Bp. 

London, Bp. 

Oxford, Bp. 

Peterborough, Bp. 

Rochester, 7 

St. David’s, Bp. 

Tuam, &e. Bp. 


Abinger, L. 

Ashburton, L. 

Belper, L. 

Berners, L. 

Blantyre, L, 

Blayney, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 
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Cairns, L. 
Charlemont, L. (Z.Char- 


lemont.) 
Chaworth,L.(£.Meath.) 
Churston, L. 
Clarina, L. 
Clermont, L. 
Clifton,L. (#. Darnley.) 
Clinton, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Colonsay, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 

[ Teller.] 
Congleton, L. 
Crofton, L. 
Delamere, L. 
De L’Isle and Dudley,L. 
Denman, L. 
De Ros, L. 
De Saumarez, L. 
Digby, L 
Dunboyne, L. 
Dunmore, L. (E. Dun- 


more.) 
Dunsandle and Clan- 
conal, L. 
Dunsany, L. 
Egerton, L. 
Elphinstone, L. 
Fitzwalter, L. 
Foxford, L. (E. Lime- 


rick.) 
Gormanston,L. ( V.Gor- 
manston.) 
Grantley, L. 
Grinstead, L. (£.Ennis- 
killen.) 
Hartismere, L.(L. Hen- 
niker.) 
Hatherton, L. 
Headley, L. 
Heytesbury, L. 
Houghton, L. 
Hylton, L. 
Keane, L. 
Kesteven, L. 
Kilmaine, L. 
Lawrence, L. 
Leconfield, L. 
Lismore,L.( V.Lismore.) 
Lovel and Holland, L. 
(E. Egmont.) 
Lyttelton, L. 
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Lytton, L. 
Lyveden, L. 
Meredyth, L. (ZL. Ath. 


l .) 
Mont. Eagle, L. (M. 
igo.) 


Sligo. 
Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
heda.) : 
Northwick, L. 
O’Neill, L. 
Oriel,L.( V. Massereene,) 
Ormathwaite, L. 
Penrhyn, L. 
Poltimore, L. 
Portman, L. 
Ragian, L. 
Ravensworth, L. 
Rayleigh, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Rivers, L. 
Ross, L. (E. Glasgow.) 
Rossie,L.(L. Kinnaird.) 
Saltersford, L.(£.Cour- 
town.) 
Saltoun, L. 
Seymour, L. (EZ. St. 
Maur.) 
Sheffield, L.( £. Sheffield.) 
Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
ford.) 
Sinclair, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. 
Somerhill, L, (M. Clan- 
ricarde.) 
Sondes, L. 
Southampton, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stourton, L. 
Stratheden, L. 
Strathnairn, L. 
Strathspey, L. (EZ. Sea- 
1d.) 


Sudeley, L. 

Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Taunton, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Tredegar, L. 

Vernon, L. 

Vivian, L. 
Walsingham, L. 
Wemyss,L.(E. Wemyss.) 
Westbury, L 
Wharncliffe, L. 
Willoughby de Broke, L- 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Power to convey additional 
land to church body). 

Lorpv DUNSANY moved, in line 21 
to leave out (‘‘exceeding,”) and in- 
sert (‘‘less than,’’) the object being to 
substitute a minimum for a maximum of 
thirty acres in the case of a see house. 
He hoped that no objection would be 
taken to that proposal, which did not 
trench in any way on the principle of 


the Bill. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, which would 
change the character of the clause. There 
was a proviso enabling the Commis- 
sioners to increase the quantity of land 
if they thought it necessary for the con- 
venient enjoyment of the house. 

Toe Earn or CLANCARTY said, 
he thought that the limitation might be 
dispensed with, and the Commissioners 
allowed to exercise their discretion as to 
what the quantity of land should be. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that before 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Cleveland) 
brought forward his Amendment, the 
the House ought to know exactly ar- 
rangement which had been come to 
respecting it. Last week it was under- 
stood that the noble Duke was to move 
certain Amendments to the 27th clause, 
but no Amendment stood in his name 
at the present time. Of course, the 
noble Duke would be at liberty to move 
his Amendments at any stage of the 
Bill; but it would tend to the con- 
venience of their Lordships generally if 
they were informed of the nature of the 
arrangement which had been made. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that whichever 
of the Amendments of which notice had 
been given should be moved, it would 
have to be considered as an Amendment 
dealing with the surplus, and he could 
not help thinking, therefore, that it would 
be more convenient to postpone it until 
the clauses which related to the surplus 
were reached. 

Eart GREY said, he hoped the noble 
Duke would proceed with his Amend- 
ment at once. 

Lorpv TAUNTON trusted the noble 
Duke would not allow his good nature 
to be practised upon, as the suggestion 
of the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Cairns) was not made with a view 
to facilitate the passing of the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
observed that the Amendment of the 
noble Duke was in spirit precisely 
similar to his own, and that the other 
Amendments on the Paper respect- 
ing the same point were also somewhat 
similar in their object. This being so, 
he thought it would have been much 
better for noble Lords who intended to 
move those Amendments to have con- 
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ferred together beforehand, with the 
object of ne which of the pro- 
sitions should be brought forward. 

e himself thought that the noble 
Dukes’s Amendment would fully realize 
what was desired. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he sympathized with the noble Duke’s 
opinions on the subject of concurrent 
endowment, but, at the same time, he 
should regret the noble Duke’s refusal 
to agree to the pro of his noble 
and learned Friend. Indeed, if the 
noble Duke should not assent to the 
proposal, he should be most decidedly 
prevented from voting with him on the 
present occasion. The proper time for 
discussing the Amendment would be on 
Clause 68. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND: I am 
very sorry I cannot accede to the pro- 
posal which has been made by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite. Part 
of the proposition which I originally in- 
tended to move has already received 
the sanction of the House on the Motion 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), and I think I should not be 
discharging my duty if I consented to 
any further postponement. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
has stated that he shall not give me his 
ve on the present occasion; but I 
really do not see the necessity for de- 
ferring the consideration of this question 
until we reach the 68th clause, which 
deals with the surplus. The noble Earl 
who leads on behalf of the Government 
in this House has asked me a question 
about the arrangement which has been 
entered into. In the few remarks which 
I previously addressed to the House I 
ohameaal to explain the reason why 
I gave up a part of. my original Amend- 
ment. Then some noble Friends of mine 
thought the words I had proposed were 
not sufficiently ample and would not 
carry out the object we have in view. 
Accordingly, I have altered the terms of 
the Amendment. My Lords, I thought 
it was right in the new state of things 
about to be created in Ireland that we 
should endeavour to act with equal jus- 
tice towards all the three great religious 
denominations in that country. My 
clauses are framed on that principle. 
We have heard from my noble Friend 
behind me (Earl Granville) something 
about concurrent endowment. I can 
scarcely call my proposal one that goes 
to the extent of concurrent endowment. 
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It is certainly a very small measure if it 
is to be taken in that sense. There was 
a proposition shadowed out by a noble 
and learned Friend behind me (Lord 
Westbury) of a much larger character, 
and which would have been entitled to 
the name of the concurrent endowment 
of all the three Churches; but I believe 
he does not intend to persevere with 
that proposition. My Lords, if I were 
treating this question as an abstract one, 
and were laying down in the closet the 
best theoretical principles which should 
guide us in this matter—if I did not feel 
that the opinion of the country militated 
against such a proceeding, and that such 
a course was impracticable, I might have 
been willing to consider a large plan of 
concurrent endowment. But thinkin 
that such a scheme was not likely to find 
acceptance, perhaps, with your Lordships, 
and cntaialy not with the other House 
or with the public at large, I could not 
undertake to propose it for your adop- 
tion. My proposal is a very small one, 
and one of a very unpretending cha- 
racter. I merely propose in parishes 
where there are no suitable residences 
or glebe houses for the accommodation 
of the ministers of religion to give, at 
the instance of the Roman Catholic con- 
On oe and, in the case of the Pres- 
yterian clergy, also at the instance of 
the Presbyterian congregations, resi- 
dences for their clergy with ten acres of 
land attached to each glebe house. That 
is the full length and breadth of the 
proposition which I now have the honour 
to submit to your Lordships. My reason 
for confining the quantity of land to ten 
acres is that I find that quantity fixed 
upon by the Bill as applied to the Epis- 
copalian clergy; and I think equal ad- 
vantages in this respect, should, as far 
as possible, be extended to the Roman 
Catholic and the Presbyterian clergy. 
If, in taking that limit, some of my 
noble Friends think I have gone too far, 
I must say I cannot share their opinion. 
On the other hand, there were proposi- 
tions which were to have been brought 
before the House of a much more exten- 
sive description. My noble Friend the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell), who is so well 
entitled to place his views before your 
Lordships, gave notice of his intention 
to suggest thirty-five acres as the proper 
limit. Judging of the matter to the best 
of my ability, I have thought that the 
quantity I have fixed upon—namely, ten 


acres—is the best to adopt under all the 
The Duke of Cleveland 
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circumstances. I do not eens, for a 
moment, that ten acres of land is any- 








thing like a sufficient provision in itself 
for a clergyman of any denomination; 
but such a grant, together with a resi- 
dence, where no suitable residence now 
exists, would, I believe, be acceptable 
both to the clergy and the laity of the 
denominations to whom it was given. 
My Lords, it must be remembered that, 
in the main, Ireland must be regarded 
as a Roman Catholic country, and that 
the Irish Protestant Established Church 
is not the national Church in any real 
sense of the term. It is not the Church 
of the people at large, as it was in- 
tended and expected that it would be- 
come when it was originally established. 
We cannot pretend that it is the 
Church of the people at large; and 
therefore it does not fulfil the first con- 
dition of a national Church. On the 
other hand, as the priesthood of the 
Church of the majority, the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland must necessarily 
exercise a greatinfluence overtheir flocks. 
Indeed, I believe there is no country in 
Europe where the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood exercise greater influence than in 
Ireland. That influence may be exer- 
cised for good, or it may be exercised 
for evil. Now, in what a position do 
you place that priesthood? In many a 
remote district the Roman Catholic 
priest is located in a miserable hovel on 
a wretched pittance, and depends entirely 
for his subsistence on the voluntary con- 
tributions of his people. In every case 
those voluntary contributions will still 
remain to be the principal support of the 
priest ; but by my proposition the priest 
will be led to feel that he is not an out- 
cast; he will be led to feel that he is 
connected with the land—a very import- 
ant consideration, I think, although it 
is true his interest in the land may be 
small in its pecuniary value. Still, he 
will feel that he is treated fairly and 
nerously ; the acerbity engendered by 

is existence in a miserable cabin will 
be removed. Of course, in the richer 
arts of the country his condition may 
different; but in many districts his 
lot is such as I have described. There 
is no country in Europe where, on the 
whole, the mass of the people is poorer 
than in Ireland; and yet —a are called 
on to support their priesthood, and they 
do support it in every case by religious 
ponder 1 whe Considering the religious 


character of the Irish people, and the 
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influence which their priesthood - 
sesses over them, I have no doubt that, 
under all circumstances, they will con- 
tinue to make those voluntary contribu- 
tions. But, at the same time, in many 
instances, the priests have no suitable 
residences, and the provision of such re- 
sidences for them, with a small quantity 
of land, would place them in a very im- 
proved position. If he were in any 
other country in Europe, the Irish 
Roman Catholic priest would be paid 
out of the national Exchequer. Here 
that is impossible; and I do not pretend 
to propose anything of that kind. The 
small endowment I suggest—if you 
choose to call it so—is not to be taken 
out of the public taxes, and the English 
or the Scotch tax-payers will not be 
asked to contribute towards a religion 
of which they disapprove. The property 
with which we are dealing is Irish pro- 

rty, and applicable to Irish purposes. 
The original trust on which it might be 
said to have been given has failed, and 
my proposal goes upon the cy prés doc- 
trine well recognized by our courts of 
law—namely, t, when any charities 
are dissolved or failed you apply the 
proceeds of its charitable endowments to 
the purposes most closely analogous to 
those for which they were first given. 
In this way, though no longer devoted 
indeed to the Anglican Church in Ire- 
land, this property will still be appli- 
cable to purposes connected with the re- 
ligious instruction of the people. You 
will be acting in perfect conformity with 
the original intentions of the donors. 
With respect to the Presbyterians of 
Ireland, I have had the honour of seeing 
some of the adherents of that Church. 
They claim equality with the Anglican 
Church, and demand that their clergy 
shall be placed in the same position as 
the Anglican clergy in Ireland. The 
justice and equity of my present proposal 
in regard to them cannot, I think, be 
be fairly disputed. It is perfectly true 
that my proposition is not consistent 
with the words in the Preamble of the 
Bill which profess to give nothing for 
religious purposes; but, my Lords, I 
confess that I no not agree in that prin- 
ciple. I think it is erroneous, and I be- 
lieve it would be better if no such prin- 
ciple were set forth in the Preamble. 

y Lords, the Amendment I propose 
will produce equality among the differ- 
ent Churches in Ireland in a more satis- 
factory manner than that proposed by 
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the Bill. It has been objected that my 
scheme is inconsistent with the Bill; but 
I maintain that it is connected with its 
main object—that of producing equality 
among the Churches of Ireland; it will 
satisfy the Roman Catholics, and no Bill 
will be satisfactory which does not do 
this. What does it matter if the pro- 
cess by which the object is attained is 
not in all its parts consistent, as long as 
the main object is consistently pursued ? 
Reference has been made to the verdict 
of the country. Now, I desire to follow 
that verdict, and I believe the country 
decided for disestablishment; but I also 
believe the Bill is more thorough in its 
dealing with the question than the coun- 
try expected. It was not expected that 
nothing would be left to the Church; 
for, in point of fact, although the Bill 
provides life interests, and it could do 
no less, it is impossible to deny that the 
Church itself has nothing. And what 
will be the future of the Church if the 
Government plan be agreed to? At 
present the Church enjoys very large 
revenues; in the future it will have to 
trust to the voluntary system. And how 
will it fare? It is notorious that Ire- 
land has a very large number of absentee 
proprietors ; and, although it is perfectly 
true that many of these absentees do 
their duty by those on their estates, it is 
also perfectly true that no absentee pro- 

rietor does as much as he would do 
if he were resident; and, for this reason, 
I doubt very much whether subscrip- 
tions in aid of the Church of the future 
will be forthcoming from the proprietors 
to the extent anticipated. The volun- 
tary system must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as it affects the poorer classes of 
the country; and, viewed in this way, 
the voluntary system will be rather a hard 
one for the Anglican Church in Ireland. 
But it is said we must not have general 
endowment, and with this I perfectly 
agree, because such a course would be un- 
wise, if not impracticable. I am, there- 
fore, restricted within very narrow limits, 
but I have endeavoured to confine my 

roposal within the bounds of possibi- 
ity. Some, however, think my proposal 
amounts to endowment, though small in 
extent; and they think the Government 
should have nothing to do with such a 
proposal. But, my Lords, in India we 
respect endowments of even an idola- 
trous character; and when we do this, 
we need not be so tender as to decline to 
support in any way the Roman Catholic 
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Church. Then, look at Canada. The 
French portion of Canada was ceded to 
us in 1768, with a Roman Catholic Es- 
tablishment which we have uniformly 
respected, and that Establishment re- 
mains in full possession of its endow- 
ments. General Williams, who com- 
manded in Canada three or four years 
ago, told me that he had to receive a 
deputation of clergy in the course of his 
duty, among whom was the Archbishop 
of Quebec, who assured him that no na- 
tion in the world would have respected 
their endowments in Canada in the way 
the English had done. And the Arch- 
bishop added— 

“We are attached to the English nation; we 
know well that if we were joined to the United 
States our endowments would not be respected ; 
but you have carried out all our stipulations, and 
there are no more faithful subjects of the Crown 
than we are.” 

Why, then, should we not, in the same 
way, support endowments to the Irish 
Roman Catholics to a limited extent ? 
I can see no difference whatevever be- 
tween the two cases. Much stress was 
laid the other night by the noble Earl 
on the fact that we were very rapidly 
parting with the —_ surplus of the 
Irish Church fund. I cannot pretend to 
say what will be the exact cost of carry- 
ing out the proposal I now make; but, 
at any rate, it is far within the limits of 
any surplus the Commissioners may 
have to administer. Certain it is that 
the surplus is altogether out of propor- 
tion to the limited objects mentioned in 
the Bill; and, after all the demands for 
glebe houses have been satisfied, abund- 
ance of surplus will be left for those ob- 
jects. If the surplus amounted to some 
£500,000, it might well be used for 
some of those small matters ; and with- 
out wishing to exaggerate the sacred- 
ness of Church property, I must say that 
the building of dwellings for Roman Ca- 
tholic priests is a far more fit p se to 
which to devote these Church funds than 
making grants to infirmaries and re- 
formatories, however desirable it may 
be to encourage such institutions. I be- 
lieve the clergy have acted in an exem- 
plary manner, and I should be the last 
to make any complaint against them; 
but, at the same time, they are not the 
clergy of a national Church. It would 
be most unjust and improper to treat 
them with anything like disrespect, and 
they ought to have their full share of 
what is given by way of endowment, if 
this grant of residences may be so 
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called. It will be a great advantage to 
all the clergy—Catholic, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian—to have comfortable resi- 
dences. If you reject this Amendment, 
it is obvious that the former Amendment 
on the subject of Anglican residences 
will not be allowed to stand. You must 
give an equal measure of rights and 
advantages to all three Churches. [ 
may not obtain a majority as | as the 
last ; but I believe your Lordships feel 
deeply the responsibility of the situation 
in which you are placed, and I hope you 
will not be unduly influenced by minute 
differences of opinion. Your decision on 
this point will be taken as a measure of 
what you intend to do hereafter, and as 
showing whether you intend to treat Ro- 
man Catholics with equal justice. It is 
impossible to disguise the magnitude of 
the issue before us, and I do hope your 
Lordships will give evidence of your 
anxiety to do justice to the great mass 
of the people. 

Amendment moved, in line 82, to 
leave out from (‘‘ body”) to (‘‘ Any”) 
in line 36, and in line 38, after (‘ vest- 
ed’’) to insert— 

(* Provided also, and it is hereby enacted, that 
in any instances in which there are not at present 
h of resid or glebe lands to the extent 
aforesaid for the clergy of the said church, and in 
which the representative church body shall report 
that the services of a resident clergyman are re- 
quired for the spiritual care of a separate district, 
it shall be lawful for the commissioners, with the 
approbation and according to the directions of the 
Lord Lieutenant in council, to purchase glebe 
lands to the extent aforesaid, and to purchase or 
defray the expense of erecting houses of residence 
for such clergymen, and in like manner it shall be 
lawful for the said commissioners, with the like 
approbation and according to the like directions 
in the instances where glebe lands and houses of 
residence have not been provided for the Roman 
Catholic prelates or for the Roman Catholic or 
Presbyterian clergy having spiritual care of sepa- 
rate congregations or districts, by and out of the 
proceeds of the property hereby vested in the said 
commissioners, to purchase for such Roman C a- 
tholic prelates glebe lands to the extent herein- 
before defined as the limit in the case of the lands 
to be conveyed to the church body with see houses, 
and also to purchase or defray the expense of 
erecting suitable houses of residence for such pre- 
lates ; and also on the application of the Roman 
Catholic prelates and General Assemby of the 
Presbyterian church in Ireland respectively to 
purchase for the parish priests of the said Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland and for the clergy of 
the said Presbyterian church in Ireland having 
spiritual charge of separate congregations or dis- 
tricts, glebe lands to the aforesaid extent in any 
one case of ten acres, and also to purchase or de- 
fray the expense o/ erecting suitable houses of re- 
sidence for such Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 





clergymen respectively.”) —( The Duke of Cleve- 
land.) 
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Tne Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL: I have placed upon the 
Paper an Amendment pose ox ana- 
logous to that of the noble Duke. I 
have had the honour of conferring with 
a noble Lord, not now present, (Earl 
Stanhope), and I felt so completely con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the terms in 
which he had drawn up his Amendment 
that I simultaneously published an ex- 
pression of my desire that the surplus 
might be applied in the way indicated in 
the Amendment of the noble Earl—that, 
in fact, it should be applied to religious 
and not to secular purposes. In saying 
this I give your Lordships the key to 
the remarks I wish to make. I am about 
to enter upon a most difficult subject, 
and I am in a position which makes the 
difficulty still greater. I have arrived 
at my decision as regards the noble 
Duke’s Amendment slowly and maturely, 
and well weighing my own position. 
There are three ways of looking at the 
subject—three foundations on which 
arguments may be supposed to rest. 
There is the argument that can be de- 
duced from the morality of the case, as 
conditioned by your Lordships having 
read this Bill a second time—there is the 
argument of religious expediency, and 
there is that of political expediency. I 
shall not a the case upon the two 
latter grounds. While deeply deploring 
the mischief which I believe this Bill 
will work, I accept the pronounced de- 
cision of the majority, and consider that 
I am in a far different position from that 
I should have been in if such a vote had 
not been arrived at. I will attempt to 
argue on this conditioned morality of the 
ease. It is always best to argue first 
upon the morality of any great question. 
I think it is Bacon who says—“‘ Nothing 
that is morally wrong can ever be politi- 
eallyright;” and I am for referring to first 
principles in this case. I fear, however, 
my thesis will ultimately come out rather 
in this form, that that which is least 
morally wrong—alas! that I should be 
driven to pon an argument—will pro- 
bably be found to be most politically 
right. I demur greatly to the way in 
which this case has been put forward. 
It is commonly said that it is profoundly 
wrong to take the endowments of the 
Trish Protestant Church and to give those 
endowments to Roman Catholics, and so 
to propagate asystem of error. I demur 


to that statement altogether. That might 
be a true way of putting the case if the 
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Bill had not been read a second time ; 
but it is not so now. In the first place, 
Parliament has taken the money ; and all 
that is now in our power is to allocate it. 
There is this further,—that the question 
now before your Lordships is not one to 
be answered by a plain “‘ Aye” or ‘‘ No,” 
but it is a question and a choice be- 
tween two grave moral difficulties. The 
question also is not simply whether we 
would with this money ‘‘endow” the 
different religious bodies, but whether 
we would allocate funds for certain 
limited and defined purposes. In this 
I agree with some of the speakers, 
and particularly with the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
who objected, and I think most rightly, 
to the term of “‘ concurrent endowment.” 
If any term can be applied to the pro- 
posal before your Lordships it is, I think, 
that of co-ordinate grants. What we 
have then to decide is which we shall 
adopt of two very anxious courses—to use 
no harder expression—whether it is best 
to allocate a portion of what must be a 
residual fund for religious purposes, as in- 
dicated in the Amendment, or whether it 
is best to assign it to purposes of an alien 
kind. Now, what are the two religions 
that it is proposed favourably to consider? 
I venture to touch upon a very difficult 
question, because I yield to no Member 
of your Lordships’ House in my devotion 
to the Church of which I am a Bishop. 
Iam, moreover, one of those who defend, 
and I shall defend to the last, the old- 
fashioned term of ‘‘ Protestant.”” I stand 
before you a Protestant Bishop ; and God 
grant that a Protestant, in its best and 
true sense, Imay remain to the end. Now, 
let us deal fairly with the religion whose 
claims it is proposed to consider. Is 
there any one in this House who can 
come forward and say that the Church 
of Rome does not acknowledge the three 
creeds which we believe to be necessary 
to our salvation? Does she not believe 
that which is the dearest doctrine with 
some of us, and in defence of which we 
would shed our best life’s blood—the 
Divinity of our Lord and Master? It 
may be that she has added to her system 
much that we consider deplorable, much 
even that we consider dangerous, but the 
belief in our Lord, in the four great 
Councils, and the three great creeds she 
shares in common with ourselves. This 
is the Church to which it is proposed to 
give a small boon by way of a grant to 
her ministers. Of the Presbyterian 
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Church I need say nothing. I might, men.” Weare told, too, that itis sought 
however, remark that, if I were to enter | to attain peace, and in its attainment I 


into the theological questions connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, I should 
have a more difficult matter thanI should 
have had in speaking of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, because in the examina- 
tion into theological principles, especially 
in reference to the great doctrine to 
which I have just alluded, and a due 
estimate of the distinctions between 
Presbyterianism and Remonstrant Pres- 
byterianism, there is much that would 
make an anxious inquirer pause. We 
have, then, two Churches before us from 
which we may honestly differ. From both 
I differ; but I do not deny in either case 
that the members hold those doctrines 
which we regard as the foundation of 
our religious faith, On the other hand, 
what are we to do with the surplus that 
may accrue in consequence of the pass- 
ing of this measure? Now, my Lords, 
I shall make no small jokes nor at- 
tempt to catch any unmeaning laugh 
by any description of the application 
of funds which, after all, are to be 
devoted to the relief of human misery. 
I will take the highest definition that 
can be given, and say that this money 
is to be applied to the purposes of phil- 
anthropy, and philanthropy and _ re- 
ligion are confessedly very nearly allied. 
But things that are very near to each 
other in one sense are often very wide 
apart in another, and that is the case 
in the present instance. Does not each 
one of us owe two great debts? The 
one owe we not to our fellow-men, 
the other owe we nottoour God? Now, 
what does this proposal really come to? 
Does it not really amount to paying one 
of these debts with the money which 
should be devoted to the other—in other 
words, is it not taking religious money 
for the — of paying our philan- 
thropic debts? I firmly believe that in 
voting with the noble Duke I have 
selected the lesser of the two difficulties 
in which Iam placed. But, my Lords, 
there are arguments derived from the 
Bill which, to my profound sorrow, 
your Lordships have adopted, and which 
must be considered as conditioning and 
defining our future course. e are 
— to the principle of religious 
equality, and we have now a further con- 
sideration besides the abstract ones to 
which I have alluded. There is a voice 
behind us which says—‘‘Go on; you 
must go on if you are honest and moral 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 





should be willing to sacrifice much, if, 
in addition to reconciling it with the 
moral argument to which I have alluded, 
I can by my vote bring peace where of 
peace there is at present but little. If I 
may raise the tone of religion, if I may 
snap some of these Ultramontane bonds 
which press so tightly upon some of these 
ministers, may I not hold all these 
things as very sufficient reasons why I 
should adhere to the abstract moral rea- 
soning I first put before your i 
But it may be said—‘‘ No claim has 
been made for this surplus ; your offer is 
perfectly ateert wets 4 are going to 
do something you have never been asked 
to do.” My Lords, one community at 
least has asked for it, and in a very plain 
way. We have all seen the temperate 
letter of the Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Assembly in Ireland. We have 
seen it noticed in the public papers 
that he has put in his claim for his 
co-religionists definitely and plainly, 
and what has occurred in this House 
this very night has given that claim its 
full force. He has said in effect—‘If 

ou give these glebes and manses to the 
Bpisco ian Church then we put in our 
claim.” It may be that the Roman 
Catholics have not made any demand of 
that kind, but I accept the statement of 
the noble Duke and others that the 
Roman Catholics are not indisposed to 
accept what the noble Duke yas ye 
should be given to them. My , a8 
we are now bound to religious equality, 
I think those who follow the noble Duke 
into the Lobby will rightly discharge 
their duty as Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House. I have not touched and I 
will hardly touch on other points ; but I 
think it would scarcely be respectful to 
your Lordships if I did not anticipate 
some of the objections which I suppose 
will be made to the proposition of the 
noble Duke. I pass over the objections 
which may be raised on — or on 
religious <peney. I have resolved 
to consider the subject in a deeper way ; 
but there are other objections to which I 
think it right to make some reference. 
First, it may be said that it is impossible 
to do what the noble Duke asks us to do. 
“Impossible!”” Why, my Lords, I 
venture to say that there is no such word 
known in this House as an objection to 
anything recommended to us by con- 
siderations of justice and of peace. Se- 
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condly, it may be said, that the proposi- 
tion is “premature.” It ma Me said 
that it would be for the public conve- 
nience to let the proposition ripen a little, 
to have it debated in the House of 
Commons, and discussed in the public 
journals. My Lords, is it our mission to 
await events in that way? Is not our 
mission a higher one? Is it not by calm 
— and well-considered measures 
to lead public opinion? I dismiss, and 
I venture to say that I rightly dismiss, 
the word ‘‘ premature.” Third , it may 
be urged that this provision would be in- 
consistent with the promises which were 
made on the hustings. My Lords, have 
we anything to do here with the promises 
which were made in exciting circum- 
stances, and to those who may not have 
had the question fully put before them 
in all its reasonable aspects? Are we 
to be bound by such things? Are we 
to have quotations of expressions ad- 
dressed to motley assemblages at the 
hustings, used here in the discussion of 
a question which ought to be dealt with 
on its own merits? Lastly, it may be 
said that this proposition is politically 
inadmissible. This, I suppose, implies 
that if this Amendment passed in your 
Lordships’ House and went to the House 
of Commons, it would be rejected by the 
Ministers of the Crown and by that 
House. My Lords, on so great a ques- 
tion far be it from me to speculate on 
what may be in the minds of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, or on what may be 
the decision of the House of Commons ; 
but this I may say, that I read with 
interest, and something more than in- 
terest, words that are reported to have 
been spoken by the Prime Minister at a 
pera) seme in the City. That right 
hon. Gentleman is reported to have said 
that the principle would be adhered to 
of making the surplus funds of the Irish 
Church available for the benefit of the 
Irish people. _ In words well chosen— 
as all the words of that eloquent man 
are—he said that the surplus would be 
applied “‘not for the maintenance of a 
Church or the support of a clergy.” Can 
anyone say that what the noble e pro- 
poses to have given would be for the 
maintenance of a Church or the oa 
ofaclergy? Poor as the Irish clergy 
are, I do not think that a gift of ten 
acres of land to each of them could be 
called supporting them. I speak with 
profound respect for those who con- 
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ject. I know that there will be many 
speakers who will say they object to this 
Proposal, on the ground that the House 
of Lords ought not to grant money to 
propagate error, and I feel that such ex- 
pressions of feeling deserve all possible 
consideration. But, my Lords, that ob- 
jection cannot be very just now. What 

ave we done by our recent vote ? 
We have declared by our vote—may I 
not say our disastrous vote?—that to 
the State all religions are alike. We 
have heard many definitions of an Estab- 
lished Church. Burke defined a Church 
Establishment to be the indication of the 
national preference for one form of reli- 
gion over every other. Consider this defi- 
nition with reference to the present case. 
How stands it now? Why thus—At the 
very time when the Protestants of Ireland 
were gathering strength, you have with- 
drawn the national preference for their 
Church. That being so, we must en- 
counter the new difficulty; we must do 
what remains of justice—we must move 
onward as far as we may in the direction 
of peace. I have a deep feeling for all 
who experience a spiritual difficulty in 
arriving at a conclusion on this matter, 
and the more their conscience touches 
them, the more I sympathize with them ; 
but I can only say to them—‘“‘ You 
must decide for yourselves; it is now 
thrown upon you; the nation has with- 
drawn her national preference for the 
religion you love.” Let me add this 
concluding, but not unimportant con- 
sideration. Even if you doubt the wis- 
dom of applying this surplus in the 
manner proposed in the Amendment, I 
would ask you to beware whether you 
would not be ministering more to the 
religion against which you have such 
strong objections by applying the sur- 
plus in the way the Bil proposes. If 
the surplus was given in the latter way 
the Roman Catholics might make use of 
it insidiously to promote their religion ; 
nay, they could hardly fail so to use it. 
They might say—‘‘ As the money you 
have taken from the Irish Protestant 
Church is not given to us, but comes 
indirectly to us, only generally, as Irish- 
men, we certainly will use it as far as 
we can to spread and propagate our 
faith. Money given to philanthropy 
shall covertly be made to further our re- 
ligion. We were treated unfairly when 
we most expected consideration, and now 
we will proselytize, and proselytize with 


scientiously differ from me on this sub- | all our hearts. Our hospitals and asy- 
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lums shall be our convenient centres. 
Protestant money shall aid Catholic pur- 
poses.” Such obvious applications of 
the surplus may well warn us that the 
argument of propagating error may just 
as fittingly be urged against the original 
proposal in the Bill as against the pre- 
sent Amendment. Last of all, however, 
let me not forget that this may be said, 
and will be said—‘‘ There is a way out 
of the difficulty.” Hang up the sur- 
plus, and leave Parliament to settle the 
question of its distribution at another 
time.” Why, my Lords, by adopting 
that course we should be placing before 
this people, already too excited, a sum of 
money to obtain which there would be 
unceasing strife. Iam sure that such a 
course would prolong the agitation on 
this most difficult subject until such time 
as the money was disposed of. I have, 
my Lords, only a few more words to 
add. In the course which we take with 
respect to this Bill we must all be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of self-sacri- 
fice. Many of us who vote for this 
Amendment may have our motives se- 
riously misconstrued. I, who now ad- 
dress you, may have my words brought 
up against me as one who secretly fa- 
vours what he ought most to oppose. 
Instead of being regarded as one who 
anxiously chooses the least of two evils, 
having had that choice now forced upon 
him, I may be denounced asone who would 
vote away public money to advance and 
propagate religious error. Be it so. I 
humbly feel convinced that, in the pre- 
sent position into which we are now 
driven, the course of the Amendment is 
the best course; nay, even the right 
course. Permit me, then, to urge your 
Lordships to follow this course, and to 
listen to the old maxim—‘“‘ Take heed 
unto the thing that is right, for that 
shall bring a man peace at the last.” 
Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH: 
My Lords, a great deal has been said in 
the debate that has taken place on the 
second reading, as well as in the debates 
in Committee, as to what has been the 
verdict of the country on this question. 
I venture to state, and I think I may do 
so without contradiction, that if this 
question of concurrent endowment had 
been submitted to the constituencies at 
the recent elections, and if it had then 
formed the burden of the speeches of 
those who now hold the reins of govern- 


ment, a very different verdict would have 
been pronounced by the country from 
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that which it has returned. But if 
there was one thing which was assidu- 
ously kept back at the elections—I 
would go further, and observe that if 
there was any one point on which a dis- 
tinct understanding was come to—it was 
that there should be no concurrent en- 
dowment as a consequence of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. So 
far as the the theory of concurrent en- 
dowment goes, I cannot say that I per- 
sonally have any objection to it. The 
licy which has hitherto been adopted 

y this country is one which has, I think, 
been very plainly laid down. The State 
has found it necessary to recognize the 
existence of various religions among its 
people, to protect and, even to a certain 
extent, to encourage those religions. If 
we look to the fact that large sums of 
money have been voted for the purposes 
of education, we must at once see that a 
considerable portion of that money has 
been expended in the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic religion in this country. 
Now, I by no means complain of that 
arrangement. I regard it, on the con- 
trary, as just and equitable ; but we can- 
not conceal from ourselves, as honest 
men, that, if we give funds for the educa- 
tion of Roman Catholic children in the 
precepts of their religion, it is idle as 
well as hypocritical to contend that it is 
impossible to contribute anything to the 
teaching of that religion in Roman Ca- 
tholic places of worship. One of the 
chief objections which I entertain to the 
Amendment under our consideration is 
that we are invited by it to endow the 
Roman Catholic Church out of funds 
which have hitherto belonged to the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland. It is per- 
fectly true that by this Bill a grant is 
made out of those funds to Maynooth, 
and the principle which I have sought 
to lay down is, no doubt, to a certain 
extent, invaded by that provision. Iam 
not, however, Ba tno y to quarrel with 
the grant to Maynooth, because it forms 
an important part of the whole scheme 
as it has come before us, and because it 
is impossible that the present grant to 
Maynooth should cease without com- 
pensation in lieu of it being given. But 
when we go further, and it is proposed 
to give endowments, as this Amendment 
would provide them, out of the funds 
of the Episcopal Church, I confess I 
am not prepared to go to that extent. 
It was stated, I may add, in evidence 
before the Commissioners, as will be 
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seen in the Appendix in Mr. Shirley’s 
Report— 

“That the general result of the various mea- 
sures affecting tithes, church rates, and ministers’ 
money was to diminish the revenue of the Church 
by nearly £250,000 per annum, or about one- 
third of the whole. It is self-evident, then,” 
the Report goes on to say, “from what has been 
stated, that but a fraction of the original ‘ tenth’ 
remains with the clergy of the Established 
Church ; not a larger portion than would fall to 
their lot if the whole tithe had been a national 
provision, and had been divided between the 
adherents of the Church of Rome in Ireland and 
the members of the Church itself.’’ 


In addition to that, we have the fact that 
“of the glebe lands no less than five- 
sixths were granted to the Reformed 
Church since the Reformation,” so that 
whether they are retained by that 
Church or not, it is perfectly clear that 
they were originally granted for Pro- 
testant uses; and for this reason, if for 
no other, I should feel great hesitation 
in diverting any portion of those funds 
to the maintenance of the Roman Ca- 
tholic or any other religion in Ireland. 
In that respect I am inclined to agree 


with the Government, though we have | 
probably arrived at our conclusions upon | 
the point by a different road. Another 
reason why I think these funds should | 


not be applied in the manner proposed | 
is that it seems to me you would not by | 
that means be effecting a settlement of | 
the question. If any one thing has been 
made more clear than another in the 
course of this question it is the line | 
taken by the Roman Catholic hierarchy | 
and the Roman Catholic organs on this | 
point. At a general meeting of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishopsand Bishops 
of Ireland, which was held in Dublin on | 
the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of October, 1867, 
the following resolution was unanimously | 
passed :— 
“That, notwithstanding the rightful claim of | 
the Catholic Church in Ireland to have restored | 
to it the property and revenues of which it was | 
unjustly deprived, the Irish Catholic Bishops | 
hereby re-affirm the subjoined resolutions of the | 
Bishops assembled in the years 1833, 1841, and 
1843 ; and, adhering to [the letter and spirit of | 
those resolutions, distinctly declare that they will | 
not accept endowment from the State out of the | 
property and revenues now held by the Protestant | 
Establishment, nor any State endowment what- | 


ever,” 
Those were the opinions entertained by | 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 1867, 
and how hasRoman Catholic opinion pro- 
gressed in the meantime ? Have we seen 
any alteration in their views? So far 
from there being any alteration in that 
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respect, we have the most decided expres- 
sion of opinion from Ireland that no 
endowment whatever would be accepted 
by the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
face of that fact, however benevolent 
and however just in theory this idea 
may have been, I cannot help feeling 
that it is one which would fail in prac- 
tice. On this point we have a most ex- 
traordinary coincidence of opinion, both 
from the Roman Catholics and from the 
Protestants of Ireland. They both unite 
in condemning this scheme; and while 
the Protestants declare that they would 
sooner lose all their endowments than 
that one farthing of them should be 
given to the Roman Catholics, the Ro- 
{man Catholics, on their side, equally re- 
| pudiate such a a. The question, 
then, remains, what is to be done with 
the property which has to be disposed 
of? I, for one, will not anticipate the 
discussion which must hereafter arise on 
this subject, if your Lordships should 
|not agree to the proposal now before 
|you; but I cannot help saying that the 
_Amendments of which notice has been 
given by my noble and learned Friend 
behind me, and which raises the question 
whether it is advisable or proper, before 
the surplus shall accrue, to designate 
what its future application may be, will 
form a fair subject for discussion by 
your Lordships. I am not, however, 
prepared to dissent altogether from the 
preposal of Her Majesty's Government 
on this subject, which I think may be a 
not unsatisfactory settlement of the 
matter. So far as concerns the proposal 
to give to Roman Catholic reformatories, 
and other institutions, which are under 
the express direction of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, the Bill of the Government is 
very inconsistent ; for after stating that 
none of the money shall be — to 
the purposes of religious teaching, it 
proposes that some part of the funds 
shall be placed in the hands of Roman 
Catholics for teaching in Roman Catho- 
lic reformatories, and surely that is as 
much as devoting them to the p ses 
of religious teaching as it would be to 
give them to schools where religion is 
taught. There is, however, another and 
perhaps a wider view of the matter. 
The property of the Irish Church con- 
sists of tithes and what may be raised 
from the sale of the glebe lands, and the 
Government propose that the tithes 
should be sold at fifty-two years’ pur- 
chase, which, virtually, is a sort of hocus 
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pocus transaction, by which the tithes 
will ultimately lapse into the pockets of 
the landowners. It has been contended 
that this is the great blot of the measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but I 
cannot so consider it myself, because I 
think it should not be forgotten that the 
distribution of the property has been 
one of the greatest difficulties which have 
arisen in regard to the Bill. We have 
had proposals that the money should be 
employed in loans for the benefit of the 
poorer population of Ireland; that it 
should be expended in the reduction of 
taxation in that country; and there have 
been other suggestions which show the 
great difficulty which exists as to the 
distribution of the surplus. By the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government the 
money will return to the pockets of the 
original donors—the owners of the soil 
—and, I think, that when property has 
been given for a particular purpose 
which is no longer to be fulfilled, the 
best and simplest mode of dealing with 
it is to give it back to those from whom 
itcame. I have only one word more to 
say, and that is with regard to the ulti- 
mate consequences of this measure— 
consequences which may possibly be very 
serious and dangerous. We should not 
conceal from ourselves, my Lords, the 
effect which this example may have upon 
the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland. A very great change will re- 
sult from the passing of this Bill. It is 
all very well to say that the Church of 
Ireland has been a weight and a drag 
upon the Church of England, and that 
the removal of that drag would give the 
Church of England more strength and 
vigour, but I do not believe in that way 
of looking at the matter. If you open 
the sluice gates for the flood you may be 
overwhelmed. The time will come when 
it will be impossible to resist the exam- 
ple which has been set by this measure, 
and, unless a great change takes place 
in the minds of the people, and the re- 
sult of this Bill is recognized as disas- 
trous instead of happy, I much fear what 
may happen. I look with great alarm 
on this principle of concurrent endow- 
ment, and I cannot conceal from myself 
that the Bill may lead to the disestab- 
lishment of the Churches of England 
and Scotland. For these reasons, though 
I do not agree with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the expediency of this measure, 
I shall support them in their opposition 
to this Amendment. 


The Duke of Marlborough 


{LORDS} 
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Viscount Harrax and the Earl of 
CaRNARVON rose together, and there 
being loud calls for either speaker, both 
the noble Lords remained standing. 

Lorpv CAIRNS rose to Order. He 
said, their Lordships had the advantage 
of two Motions before them, one that 
Lord Halifax and the other that Lord 
Carnarvon be heard. He ventured to 
suggest to their Lordships whether, as 
this was the first time Lord Halifax had 
expressed a desire to speak, it might not 
be convenient to give him precedence. 

Viscount HALIFAX: I am obliged 
to the noble and learned Lord for having 
interfered. I have not yet addressed a 
syllable to the House on the subject of 
this Bill, and as the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) has more than once 
had the opportunity of addressing your 
Lordships, T thought that in desiring to 
do so I was not ty of any want of 
courtesy tohim. I will not attempt to 
follow the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) in the observations which 
he has made, and which would have 
been, I think, better addressed to the 
House on the second reading of the Bill. 
And I certainly will not argue the two 
proposals which he made, and neither of 
which, I believe, will be acceptable to 
your Lordships—first, that the whole of 
the surplus should be put into the 
pockets of the Irish landlords; and, se- 
condly, that the funds should be held in 
suspense, to become the subject of per- 
petual applications, till such time as the 
contending parties can bring their con- 
tentions to a close. Voting as I did, I 
should be glad to say a word or two in 
explanation of the course which I adopted. 
I voted for the Motion of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), as he fairly put it, as part 
and parcel of a more generous mea- 
sure, the first part of which was in- 
trusted to his hands, and the second 
has been moved by the noble Duke at 
this side of the House (the Duke of 
Cleveland). I wish distinctly to state that 
if the Motion of the noble Marquess had 
been one and alone I should not have 
voted for it. I should not have voted 
for the Amendment of the noble Mar- 
quess except as part and parcel of a 
large measure to give to all alike; and 
if it should happen that the Motion 
of the noble Duke should be rejected I 
shall feel myself at liberty upon the Re- 
port to vote as I please upon the pro- 
posal to give to the Protestant Church 
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alone. I am for giving to all or to 
none. I agree generally in the views 
which Her Majesty’s Government en- 
tertain upon the subject of this Bill. 
I entirely agree in the injustice of 
continuing to endow exclusively the 
ministers of a religion which is that 
of a very small minority of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. I believe that to be 
a crying injustice to the people of Ire- 
land — an injustice unexampled in any 
other country, and only forced upon the 
Irish people by the superior power of 
England. We cannot be surprised that, 
as long as that state of things continues, 
Treland should be disaffected, and we 
cannot hope for contentment there until 
that source of discontent is removed. A 
deal has been said about concur- 

rent endowment. My Lords, I find in 
this Amendment nothing worthy of the 
name of concurrent endowment, and I 
think much mischief has been done by 
applying words of great significance to 
athing of very small dimensions. What- 
ever my opinions may be in favour of an 
endowed as against a voluntary Church, 
no question of that nature is really under 
discussion at present. What I and what 
your Lordships have to consider is the 
uestion of some small endowment in 
land. Now I, for one, am not pre- 
pared to advocate the principle of con- 
current endowment. veryone knows 
rfectly well that a Protestant Par- 


iament would not consent to endow | 


the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, 
and we know also that the Roman Catho- 
lics would not accept endowment. It 
seems, therefore, perfectly childish to 
discuss the question of general concur- 
rent endowment on this occasion. But 
the Amendment now before the House 
to give houses and some few acres of 
land—a garden and a croft—to the 


clergy, and to ministers of the other | 


great denominations in Ireland, can- 
not surely be called anything like en- 
dowments. The arguments which are 
properly used against general endow- 
ment in Ireland, and in which I en- 
tirely concur, are misapplied when di- 
rected against this Amendment. The 
principle which is avowed by all, as that 
upon which we are to proceed in deal- 
ing with different religions in Ireland, is 
to treat them equally. -This is not a 
eae ge avowed by this side alone, but 
y the late Prime Minister twenty-five 
years ago, and by the late Government 
when, through Lord Mayo, they pro- 
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= that all Churches should be equal. 
confess that I heard that declaration 
with joy, because I thought that a new 
era would commence for Ireland. I 
must admit, however, that the measures 
which the lateGovernment proposed were 
very inadequate to produce anything like 
religious equality in Ireland. ere 
the ay 34 is most felt is in parishes 
where the Protestant clergymen is paid 
by the State, has a good church and a 
fair residence, while, as the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Cleveland) told us, the Ro- 
man Catholic priest depends for his sus- 
tenance upon the contributions of his 
flock, conducts the service of his Church 
in a barn or in the open air, and dwells 
in what is no better than a hovel. Can 
your Lordships feel surprised that the 
Irish people, influenced as they are by 
their priests, should be dissatisfied with 
a state of inequality such as that? I 
admit fairly that, theoretically, it might 
be equality if no houses were given to 
the clergy of any denomination, and if 
the Protestant ministers were compelled 
to buy their houses as the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy are. But while this might 
be theoretical equality, I do not think 
that, practically, in the sight of the 
people of Ireland, it would be so. You 
would have a Protestant minister in a 
good house, the Roman Catholic priest 
in a hovel. The people who saw this 
would not know what price had been 
paid by the Protestant minister. He 
| would see the difference, he would not 
| ask how it came about ; and I do not be- 
lieve he would feel that the minsters of 
his religion had been treated on a foot- 
| ing of equality. If, however, you place 
| the ministers of both religions upon an 
| equality—I, of course, include the Pres- 
byterians—if the Roman Catholics see 
their priests in decent manses, with 
gardens—it will then be patent to them 
that, thanks to the Legislature, the prin- 
ciple of equality upon which we profess 
to act has been carried out, not only in 
theory but in fact. I was surprised to 
hear from the noble Duke that in Ireland 
the feeling is that this plan will not work. 
Now, I have heard opinions expressed 
by many Irishmen — Protestants and 
Catholics — landlords well acquainted 
with the country, deeply interested in 
its welfare, and, with the exception of a 
few gentlemen from the North, whose 
opinions might be naturally anticipated, 
and they believe and declare that this 











is the one measure which would be 
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acceptable in Ireland, and which, more 
than any other measure, would pro- 
duce peace and contentment among 
the mass of the people. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that we are deal- 
ing with an Irish question, and that 
we are dealing with Irish money; and 
upon a question of that kind, I think it 
is wise and politic to be guided by the 
advice of those Irish gentlemen who are 
best acquainted with the question, and 
who have the deepest interest in its 
satisfactory settlement. I cannot see 
that the Amendment is any serious in- 
fringement upon the principle on which 
the Government have acted in framing 
their Bill, or that they are precluded 
fron adopting the advice of some of their 
best friends on this subject. Principles 
when carried to an extreme are apt to de- 
generate into harshness. The question is, 
how we can best attain that which is 
considered by the wisest men of all par- 
ties to be the end sought for. In saying 
this I do not shut my eyes to the diffi- 
culties of the Government, and I do not 
attach much importance to the declara- 
tions which have been quoted to-night, 
because they were made without that full 
knowledge of the subject which was ne- 
cessary before dealing with the same. 
It is true that some of these declarations 
appear to be inconsistent with the course 
now proposed. On the other hand, it is 
indisputable that, though not bound by 
these assurances, some Members of the 
Government have given assurances which 
are in conformity with the principle of 
the Amendment. But, my Lords, let us 
see what our position now is. We have 
given houses and glebes to the Protestant 
clergy. Are we prepared so far to de- 
part from the principle of equality, upon 
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of liberty, both civil and religious, will 
not be disposed to disregard their feel- 
ings. But anyone acquainted with the 
history of this country knows that Eng- 
lish Nonconformists have never served 
their country better than by sometimes 
sacrificing their own immediate interest 
and feeling for the — good. If 
they have a strong feeling upon this 
question, I believe they never could 
make a sacrifice of feeling for a better 
urpose than in supporting a measure 
ike this. If it be true, as I believe it is, 
that all moderate Irishmen, of whatever 
party, consider that some such plan as 
that now before your Lordships is better 
calculated than any other to promote peace 
and good-will throughout Ireland, I can- 
not but think that the Government and 
their supporters will do well to accept 
the measure, if it be carried by a large 
majority in this House, as I hope and 
trust it will be. It is well that this 
measure should pass, and an end be put 
to religious discord in Ireland, and if it 
can only be done by the sacrifice of some 
amount of feeling, I hope that the sa- 
crifice will be cheerfully made for the 
romotion of that which we all have at 
eart—the peace and contentment of 
Ireland, without which the Empire will 
never be strong nor prosperous. 

Earl Granviize and the Earl of 
Carnarvon rose to address the House. 
On the latter giving way— 

Eart @ said: The noble 
Earl opposite will, no doubt, take the 
same line of policy as has been ad- 
vocated by the noble Viscount who 
has just addressed your Lordships, and 

ember 
of Her Majesty’s Government should 


explain the opinions entertained by the 


which, as we all avow, this Bill is to be | 


based, by giving these advantages to 
Protestants and not to Roman Catholics ? 
If so, do you hope to restore peace and 
content to Ireland, when the only ground 
of such a hope was the treatment of the 
Churches of Ireland upon a footing of 
equality ? I am well aware that, in 
dealing with this subject, one other dif- 
ficulty presents itself, which was alluded 
to by the right rev. Prelate, and which 


Government with regard to the Mo- 
tion of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Cleveland). Much as I shall regret voting 
against any proposition made by the 
noble Duke, that feeling of regret will 
be increased by the moderation with 
which he expressed himself during the 
greater part of his speech, in which he 
enunciated principles with which I en- 
tirely . Indeed, if I have any 
fault at all to find with the noble Duke, 


consists in the opinions of a considerable | it is on account of the humility with 
number of the supporters of the Govern- | which he consented to an arrangement 
ment in the House of Commons—a party | that has not, I think, proved very satis- 
strongly opposed both to Roman Catho- | factory, although in a practical point of 


licism an 


to endowments—I mean the | view it has puzzled some noble Lords 


Nonconformists. We who know what| with respect to the way in which pod 


we owe to their exertions in the cause} should record their votes. 


Viscount Halifax 


I am 
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bound to say I also think his humility 
was misplaced when he so very much 
preferr the words he has moved to 
those which he originally intended to 
move, for it really does not appear to 
me that the Amendment now under con- 
sideration is particularly well worded. 
I will make but one criticism upon it. 
I find that the intention of the Amend- 
ment is to give to the Catholics and 
Presbyterians the advantages which 
would be offered to the disestablished 
Church with regard to the residences 
and glebe lands of the clergy. With 
to the Irish Church, applications 

are very properly to be made by the re- 
presentative body of that Church. The 
applications on behalf of Presbyterians 
are to be made by the General Assembly, 
and those on behalf of the Roman Ca- 
tholics by the Roman Catholic Prelates. 
But, as far as I can understand the 
Amendment, the see houses and lands 
proposed to be given to the Roman Ca- 
Frolic Prelates can only be granted on 
the application of the new representative 
body of the Irish Church. Therefore, 
as far as the wording of the Amendment 
goes, I think the noble Duke ought to 
have been a little more careful. My 
Lords, I agree personally with many of 
the principles of that large toleration 
which the noble Duke has dilated upon 
to-night. With respect to the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion, if 
circumstances were not such as they are, 
I should not object personally to some 
arrangement similar to that proposed 
by the noble Duke, though smaller in 
degree ; but I do not at all join with 
him in that larger, and, as it is con- 
sidered, that statesmanlike view that 
by endowing the Roman Catholics we 
should obtain a sort of control, partly of 
a political and partly of an ecclesiastical 
character, which I believe nothing on 
earth would induce the Roman Catholics 
to accept, and which would be so fatal a 
wer to possess that I believe it would 
ead the Protestant Government of this 
country into a confusion and a mess from 
which it could not possibly extricate 
itself. I should be sorry to say that I 
thought the very superior residences of 
the Protestant clergy ought not to be 
compensated for by equally good resi- 
dences for the Catholic clergy. Indeed, 
I do not disguise from your Lordships 
the fact that many of my Colleagues 
have publicly stated this to be their opi- 
nion ; but this is not the whole consider- 
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ation of the matter ; it is not for a Legis- 
lative Assembly or for a Government 
merely to consider the question exactly as 
a debating society would, and to discuss 
whether certain details might not in the 
abstract be better than others. We had 
to consider—and no Government in this 
country will ever succeed in carrying a 
great measure unless they do consider— 
what are the wishes of the nation at 
large. On this point I have no doubt 
whatever. We have been told that this 
is no question of concurrent endowment. 
The noble Duke said that what he pro- 
posed was a very different thing from con- 
current endowment; but that what the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Westbury) 
proposed—namely, to give £2,000,000 to 
the Roman Catholics—did amount to en- 
dowment. I confess that I am unable to 
perceive the distinction. If you propose 
to give not only to the Irish Church of 
the future, but also to the Catholics and 
the Presbyterians, the right of claiming 
from you residences for their clergy and 
gardens comprising ten acres of land, I 
cannot understand that that does not 
amount to an endowment; and, as to the 
sum to be bestowed, I am unable to see 
the slightest distinction in principle be- 
tween paying £500,000 or £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000 in order to grant such 
valuable property to the different reli- 
gious bodies. The way in which your 
Lordships promote this Amendment in- 
dicates to me that at the bottom of your 
hearts you believe that the concurrent . 
endowment you recommend is entirely 
opposed to the feelings of the great ma- 
jority ‘‘elsewhere,”’ who have been able to 
carry this great, but much-blamed, mea- 
sure, as far as it has at present gone, to 
so successful a conclusion. We are all 
aware that a large portion of the people 
of the country understood that Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government sketched out 
some plan of concurrent endowment. 
Well, the scheme was not withdrawn by 
the late Government, but entirely denied. 
It was said by them that concurrent en- 
dowment was not their intention; and I 
must say that that explanation has been 
confirmed by the course taken to-night 
by the noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Marlborough), and by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cairns). But, if 
anything can be more clear than another 
it is the use that was made at the elec- 
tions of the supposed scheme. Indeed, 
now that the electioneering bustle is 
over, I may, perhaps, say that it was 
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rather unfairly used ; but it was certainly 
one of the weapons by means of which, 
the glorious majority in favour of the 
Government was returned to the House 
of Commons. Then, when the Resolu- 
tions were under discussion, were there 
many voices raised in the House of Com- 
mons in favour of concurrent endow- 
ment? I certainly am not aware that 
there were. In this House two or three 
noble Lords stated the opinions they 
held on this subject, and what was the 
result ? They had absolutely no support. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Clove. 
land) has stated this evening that his 
Motion is contrary to the principle of the 
Bill, and the right rev. Prelate who fol- 
lowed him (the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol), and who ed in its favour, 
admitted that there was a little difficulty. 
That difficulty was that in his opinion nei- 
ther the constituencies nor their repre- 
sentatives were sufficiently educated at 
present—‘‘ prepared,” I think, was the 
word—to agree to such a proposal. And 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough) stated in the most emphatic terms 
that if we had adopted at the time of the 
elections the cry of concurrent endow- 
ment, the verdict of the country, in- 
stead of being in our favour, would 
have been exactly the reverse. Now, 
what has happened since that time? 
This Bill has con prepared by men who 
understood the feelings of their country- 
men, and who knew it was impossible to 
do what some of us abstractedly would 
have wished to do. That Bill was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, which 
did not pass it without paying great at- 
tention to it. The question of concurrent 
endowment was raised by some few hon. 
Members; but as soon as one of them 
sat down, another, in exactly the same 
position as regards politics, rose to en- 
tirely repudiate the idea, and by the 
- majority on both sides of the 

ouse, a strong feeling was expressed 
against the proposed change. My Lords, 
I believe—and I never said anything 
with more sincerity in my life—that the 
great majority of the House of Commons 
will not agree to such an Amendment as 
the present; and, when we find so many 
noble Lords on the opposite side of this 
House who are ready to vote for con- 
current endowment, we ought not en- 
tirely to lose sight of the fact that in the 
other House the great Conservative party 
have not given any sign in favour of the 


proposed change. I admit, indeed, that 
Earl Granville 
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there has been a change of optuin in 


this House. The language used last year 
by my noble Friend on the cross-Benches, 
(Earl Grey), and by the noble Earl at 
the table (Earl Russell) met with the 
chilliest reception; but now the same 
language has been received most un- 
expectedly with great approbation and 
applause in various quarters. I am ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced at this, for it gives 
the greatest pleasure to notice the sig- 
nificant fact that even in this House, 
which is somewhat slow in adopting new 
ideas, the general principles of equality 
among religions are more widely spread 
than they were before. Individually, 
too, I feel some satisfaction at finding 
that the opinions which I have enter- 
tained so long should have met with 
more general support than they have 
gained hitherto. But whether it will be 
wise, fair, and statesmanlike for Her 
Majesty’s Government, at the instance of 
some individual Peers, to change the 
policy they have adopted with regard to 
this Bill, I must leave your Lordships 
on both sides of the House to decide. 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I was 
one who voted against the second read- 
ing of the Bill, because I thought it 
went to destroy the Constitution of Eng- 
land in one of its most important fea- 
tures. I think that if the great revolu- 
tion is to commence in Ireland, we ought 
to do everything in our power to soften 
the asperities of the measure. I am one 
of those who think that while we are 
dealing with this property we should 
endeavour to put the Protestant Church 
on the best possible footing—that we 
should take measures so to soften this 
policy as that the Protestant Church may 
reap all the benefit we can secure for 
her. I should like to see the tithe rent- 
charge and the other property of the 
Church, which is now to be handed over 
to secular uses and to the relief of the 
county cess, again used in the service of 
Almighty God. And that is why I should 
wish to make an arrangement by which 
the large sum to be realized by the sale 
of the rent-charge would be given among 
the various religions of Ireland. I be- 
lieve that by that means we should gain 
for the Protestants in that country a very 
large slice; and it is for that alone that 
I would do it. It is not that I am very 
anxious to endow Roman Catholicism ; 
but that I should like to get the best 
terms I could for the Protestant Church, 
instead of this property being devoted to 
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secular purposes. If the question now 
before us were merely the taking of a 


rtion of this money, and building 
en for the Roman Catholic clergy 
with it, I would vote for it, excepting for 
one thing, and that is, that I am desirous 
as a Member of this House, to agree 
with my countrymen. I feel sure that 
this proposal is more hateful to the peo- 
ple of England than anything we could 
offer them. I differ from them; but I 
think that if the measure went down to 
the House of Commons with this Amend- 
ment in it they would reject it, and great 
confusion and difficulty would be the re- 
sult. I must therefore vote against this 
Amendment. 

Lorpv ATHLUMNEY said, he believed 
that the peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of Ireland would, in a great mea- 
sure, depend on the manner in which 
their Lordships dealt with the proposal 
now before them. He had long been a 
friend to the principle of concurrent en- 
dowment; and now that an opportunity 

resented itself to him of giving a vote 
in favour of that principle, although ap- 
_ in a very small and modified form, 

e could not consistently with his own 
conscientious feelings refrain from em- 
bracing it. And really, remembering 
that that was a measure professedly for 
the pacification of Tethenl- thet it was 
meant to be, as had been said, “‘ a mes- 
sage of peace” to that country, it was 
astonishing that, in that discussion, Ire- 
land seemed altogether to be left out of 
sight, and they were considering how 
they should please this person and that 
person, this constituency and that con- 
stituency, just as though the feelings of 
the people of Ireland were of no ac- 
count. That was not the way to satisfy 
Ireland on that solemn occasion. The 
great reason which he had heard urged 
against the adoption of that principle 
was that the great body of the Irish 
people—that was to say, the Roman Ca- 
tholics, represented by their Prelates 
and those in whom they trusted—were 
unwilling to receive at the hands of the 
Parliament of England any endowment 
of any kind for their Church. But their 
Lordships should recollect that they now 
stood on a totally different footing from 
that which they had hitherto occupied. 
They had now taken the all-important 
step of disestablishing the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. He had voted for the 
disestablishment of that Church with- 
out hesitation, but still with much pain ; 
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because, by many whom he loved and 
revered, it was regarded as a mortal 
blow to the Chucrh to which he be- 
longed. Yet he believed that he had 
voted according to the dictates of justice 
and of right. The Protestant people of 
England would never have submitted 
for one year to an injustice like that in- 
volved in the Establishment of the Irish 
Church had it been inflicted on them- 
selves; and now they were endeavour- 
ing, in that matter, to do to others as 
they would have others do to them. It 
might have been possible in past times 
—in Mr. Pitt’s time, and perhaps later 
—to have endowed the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland ; and perhaps at that 
time the Prelates of that Church, and 
those who were trusted by the people of 
that country, might possibly fons ac- 
cepted such endowment. But while Par- 
liament was lingering and refusing to 
adopt that course, the Irish people were 
being educated; and, being educated, 
they acquired that sense of independ- 
ence which always accompanies educa- 
tion; and as long as the Irish Protest- 
ant Church remained established, they 
never would have received any endow- 
ment whatever from the British Parlia- 
ment. The common phrase was—‘“‘ Oh, 
pey the priests, and they will be quiet.” 

hat was not the way to settle that ques- 
tion. But now the Protestant Church 
was disestablished—ascendancy was at 
an end; the Irish Roman Catholics stood 
on the same common platform of reli- 
gious equality with the rest of their fel- 
low-subjects, as far as regarded any 
stigma upon their religion. Their Lord- 
ships were now concerned with only the 
very minor question of disendowment. 
The Protestant Church being disestab- 
lished, if, in a spirit of frankness and of 
kindness, they were to say to the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of Ireland — ‘‘ Now 
that ascendancy is at an end, now that 
the stigma of inferiority is removed from 
you, there are certain funds belonging 
to the State for religious purposes. Willi 
you, without any onerous or improper 
conditions, without any undue interfe- 
rence—will you, as our fellow-subjects, 
now accept at the hands of Parliament 
such a sum of money as will provide for 
the clergy of your Church suitable re- 
sidences?”’ If the offer were made in 
that spirit and manner, he believed it 
would not be rejected. In a certain sense 
that might, of course, be called an en- 
dowment ; but it was so only in an indi- 
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rect and very modified way, and many 
of the stoutest and strictest Irish Protest- 
ants would not oppose it. If the money 
were to be given directly to Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels, such persons, no doubt, 
would resist the proposal. But if those 
same Protestants were told—‘‘We are not 
asking you for money for chapels, nor for 
a direct contribution towards the main- 
tenance of the Roman Catholic religion 
in any way whatsoever, but will you give 
something towards providing a suitable 
residence for the priest of the parish ?”’ 
He believed that hundreds and thousands 
of the Protestants of Ireland, who would 
not subscribe for a chapel, would gladly 
put their hands in their pockets for that 
object. They were standing in a new 
position, and his noble Friend proposed 
that the Roman Catholic priests y Ber 
share in the kindness of the State. He 
could not agree in the sentiments of the 
noble Lord who had just sat down. If 
those sentiments were to prevail he feared 
the prospects before them in Ireland were 
very alarming. But he did not believe 
that the people of England would take 
the view of the matter which the noble 
Lord suggested. He believed that if 
they explained to the people of England 
what it was they asked for; that it was 
not a grant from the Consolidated Fund 
to be expended in the direct encourage- 
ment of Popery—if it was explained to 
them that all that was asked for was 
that Irish money should be expended 
in providing decent residences for the 
priests of the great majority of the Irish 

eople, his conviction of the sense of 
justice and fairness of the people of this 
country was such that he did not believe 
they would refuse. He believed that 
they would cheerfully assent te the ex- 
penditure of the money for such a pur- 
pose. His strong and decided conviction 
was that the success of this measure, as 
a message of peace to Ireland, depended 
upon their treatment of this question. 
He voted in the majority that the glebe 
houses should be preserved for the Pro- 
testants—he wished the same advantage 
to be extended to the Roman Catholics 
and the Presbyterians. But he would 
say this, that even if they refused the 
glebes to Roman Catholics and Presby- 
terians, and decided as they had decided, 
to give them to the Protestant Episco- 
palians, he believed in his heart that the 
Roman Catholics would not object. The 
people were a generous, kind-hearted, 
and forgiving people. Since this Bill 
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had been brought forward he had never 
—to the credit of the Roman Catholics 
he must say it—heard from them a single 
word or song of triumph. On the con- 
trary, he had heard this—aye, and from 
the lips of Roman Catholic priests too— 
that they would be sorry to see the 
clergymen of the Established Church 
deprived of their glebes and manses, 
Such being the feelings of the people, 
he would say this, that this particular 
—, beyond any other that could 

e devised, would have a beneficial effect, 
He did not mean to say that this was 
the only measure that was necessary, or 
that it would have an immediate effect 
on the tranquillity of the country. But 
he said this, that this measure was the 
necessary and indispensable foundation 
of every other measure. It was in this 
spirit that he would vote in favour of 
the Amendment, being confident that the 
offer would not be refused by the Roman 
Catholic priests. But even if the offer 
were refused—though he trusted it would 
not be — still the offer would be kindly 
received by the Roman Catholics. Above 
all it would be kindly received by the 
poor mountain peasant who was devot- 
edly attached to his priest, and to whom 
it would be a source of joy and congra- 
tulation if he sawa glebe and a small 
_ of land set apart for the use of 

is priest by the country. He apologized 
for having detained their Lordships, but 
having been all his life connected with 
Treland, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his opinion on this measure, 
which he believed would draw closer 
than ever the bond of union between 
the two countries. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, when this 
large and important subject was intro- 
duced for the first time to the Commit- 
tee, I did not venture to trouble your 
Lordships with any observations upon 
it, because I thought it better to reserve 
my remarks until the direct issue was 
raised. I now desire, in the first place, 
to enter my dissent from what fell from 
the noble Viscount who sits at the table 
(Viscount Halifax) when he said that 
we are now about to vote upon a pro- 
position which really was part and parcel 
of the question upon which we last di- 
vided, and that it was impossible to adopt 
one without the other. The noble Vis- 
count went so far as to say that my noble 
Friend who sits below the Gangway (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) had proposed the 
Amendment upon which we lately di- 
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vided as part of this entire proposition ; 
but I venture now to repeat that I at 
least am of opinion that these are two 
entirely distinct propositions. If the pre- 
sent question had not been proposed 
to-night at all, I venture to think the 
division upon the last question would 
have been exactly the same as it was. 
We supported that Amendment on its 
own merits, standing alone ; and, what- 
ever may be the conclusion come to upon 
the present proposal of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Cleveland), I venture to 
think the merits of the former Amend- 
ment would remain entirely unaffected. 
It is a singular thing that when we are 
some way advanced in Committee with 
this Bill — a Bill which has passed 
through all its stages in the other House 
of Parliament, after some three months’ 
discussion, and which occupied some 
amount of your Lordships’ time on the 
Motion for the second reading—and we 
are now for the first time in the whole 
history of this controversy, I might al- 
most say, if the subject were not too 
serious, at the fag end of a great con- 
test, confronted with a proposition which, 
as regards the principle on which it is 
founded and the extent to which it may 
be carried, changes the entire face of the 
controversy which has hitherto prevailed. 
Now, I do not know whether any of your 
Lordships have taken the trouble to con- 
sider, even in a rough way, the extent 
to which this proposal would go. The 
noble Duke who introduced it said it 
was a very small matter, and that it was 
not worthy of being described by that 
sonorous description ‘‘ concurrent or in- 
discriminate endowment.” My Lords, 
I care very little about names; but I 
think we had better understand exactly 
what is the substance with which we are 
invited to deal. The proposal is, in the 
first place, to provide dwellings and ten 
acres of land for the clergy of various 
denominations, and I will take the Ro- 
man Catholic Church first. I am right 
in saying that in Ireland there are 1,000 
Roman Catholic parishes; the division 
is not the same as the division is in the 
Established Church, but some of these 
parishes are extremely large. It would 
be impossible to suppose that the duty 
of the whole parish could be done by 
one priest, or that there were not several 
congregations in the same parish; but 
I put it at the low estimate of a house 
for each parish. Now, the proposition 
is to provide glebes when pv is no 
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sufficient place of residence. My Lords, 
there is no doubt that there are no re- 
sidences at all in several of those pa- 
rishes, and only poor ones in many 
others; but without being disrespectful 
to any denomination, I say that if it be 
given out that at the end of two or three 
years sufficient houses will be provided 
with glebes in those parishes where the 
houses are not sufficient there will not 
be a parish in Ireland where you will 
find a sufficient ministerial residence. 
Therefore, my first calculation that 1,000 
Roman Catholic residences would be 
asked for is not an exaggerated one; 
the congregations that receive the Re- 
gium Donum number 500; and thus, for 
Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, we 
get 1,500. But noble Lords suppose 
there is nobody else to talk about. What 
about the Methodists? They are a re- 
spectable body, and very numerous, and 
as well worthy of glebes and residences 
as other denominations. The Indepen- 
dents or Congregationalists have been 
overlooked ; they also must be treated 
in the same way. What about the Church 
now established ? What is the position 
of the congregations of that Church ? 
There are 1,500 parishes, but only about 
1,000 residences and glebes. Therefore 
you have over 500 parishes unprovided 
for; and, unfortunately, these are the 
parishes with the largest congregations, 
and for which the provision is most 
needed. The Bill omits all considera- 
tion of what are called district churches, 
whose congregations are large, and for 
which in hardly any instance is there 
a glebe or residence. All these facts 
produce in my mind this conviction— 
under this scheme it is impossible to 
ae you will require to provide a 
smaller number of residences and glebes 
than 2,000; and I believe 2,500 would 
be much nearer the mark. If you re- 
member that you will require ten acres 
of land for each residence just where 
land is most valuable, and that you 
must build houses of some pretensions, 
I do not think it is at all a high esti- 
mate to say that the annual value of 
land and house may be put down at 
£60 a year. Take 2,000 or 2,500 glebes 
and houses worth £60 a year, and you get 
a capital sum of between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000—nearer £3,000,000, which 
it is proposed to take out of the funds of 
the Church. Do not let us use fine names 
which people out-of-doors will not un- 
derstand. They will understand this to 
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be a provision for the clergy of all de- 
nominations to the extent of £60 a year. 
If you do not call it concurrent and 
general endowment, depend upon it the 
people of this country will. I cannot 
understand those who say that £200 a 
year is an endowment, but that £60 a 
year is so small a sum that it is not 
worth the name of endowment. That is 
not a theory which will be adopted in 
this country. Therefore, as regards the 
principle of this proposal, I maintain 
there is no difference whatever between 
what is now proposed and a general pro- 
posal to divide the whole surplus between 
the different denominations in Ireland. 
I can understand the argument that the 
proposition is more expedient and better 
for the various denominations than one 
to divide the surplus; but in point of 
principle it is much the same -F I 
never disguised my own opinion; I am 
not in favour of indiscriminate endow- 
ment. I see many reasons against it; 
and I own frankly I have not heard any 
reasons advanced sufficient to alter my 
opinion. I am not going to trouble 
your Lordships now with arguments in 
favour of my opinions, or observations 
to show the fallacy of contrary opinions, 
because there is a question altogether 
preliminary. It is this—What will be 
the effect of any legislation of this kind 
commencing in your Lordships’ House, 
and taking the form proposed by the 
noble Duke? The right rev. Prelate 
who presides over the diocese of St. 
David’s said the other night that the 
whole principle of this question was long 
since settled; that twenty years ago, 
when you assented to the grant to May- 
nooth, a principle was adopted, and that 
this was nothing more than following up 
the same principle. I could not help 
thinking at the moment that the right 
rev. Prelate had forgotten that by this 
Bill we were winding up and closing the 
question ‘of Maynooth ; and one of the 
strong reasons for winding-up the ques- 
tion of this Bill is that is has been found 
so troublesome and it has caused so much 
uneasiness in this country that it was 
quite evident that when the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland came to be 
considered it would be necessary to put 
an end to the grant to the establishment. 
I do not think any of your Lordships 
would consider it a wise or an expedient 
thing to revive the Maynooth agitation. 
I foresee that the adoption of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Duke, in the present 
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state of the public mind, would have no 
effect in the country short of an agita- 
tion similar to that which occurred at 
the time the Maynooth Grant was made. 
The noble Earl (Earl Granville) fairly, 
but not accurately, referred to what hap- 
pened last year. Lord Mayo made a 
statement in the House of Commons 
which was by some persons held to 
amount to an opinion expressed in favour 
of concurrent endowment. My noble 
Friend denied the justice of that inter- 
pretation of his words. I am quite 
— to admit that while the last 
ernment were in Office they were 
responsible for words uttered by any 
Member of their body, and were bound 
to submit to any fair criticism which 
might be made upon them. I am equally 
free to state that, agreeing with my 
noble Friend that the interpretation 
placed upon his words was an unfair 
interpretation, I must add this also, 
that the interpretation represented a 
pe which not only never was adopted 
ut never was considered by the Go- 
vernment of the day. But what was 
the consequence of that construction at- 
tempted to be put upon the words of 
Lord Mayo? In the first place the pre- 
sent Prime Minister said that these 
words, interpreted as he interpreted 
them, were the origin of his Motion 
upon the subject of the Irish Church. 
What happened at the elections ? There 
was hardly a speech made by the Prime 
Minister in the county of Lancaster in 
which he did not refer to the declaration 
of Lord Mayo, and to his interpretation 
of it; and in which he did not hold it up 
to the people of the country as a declar- 
ation in favour of or tending to concur- 
rent endowment, and in which he did 
not ask for support upon the ground and 
plea that he was opposed to any policy 
of that kind. Not only was it so, but 
this was done in such a way as to put 
altogether out of the question the sug- 
gestion that has fallen from the noble 
Lord who has just sat down. He said 
that what the people were afraid of 
was that there would be some taxa- 
tion for the purpose of concurrent en- 
dowment. e whole question at the 
elections was this—‘‘ What are you go- 
ing to do with the money taken from 
the Irish Church? How are you going 
to apply the surplus?” Was not that 
question asked at every hustings? Was 
not every candidate pledged to oppose 
any attempt to apply any portion of it 
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to the support of any religion? The 
noble Earl said fairly that any Liberal 
candidate who had gone down to the 
country and said—‘‘I am for disestab- 
lishing and disendowing the Irish Church ; 

but I will give compensation for May- 
nooth and the Regium Donum out of the 
proceeds, and I will divide the remainder 
among the various denominations in Ire- 
land,” might as well have returned to 
London without going to the poll. Again, 
how did it come to pass that this ques- 
tion was never brought to a vote by any 
Amendment oy in the House of 
Commons ? fully believe that many 
Members of the House of Commons— 
and I daresay on both sides of the 
House—in a private room would say 
that the tendency of their _ rivate opi- 
nion was towards adopting the principle 
of concurrent endowment ; yet so utterly 
hopeless was it to make any Ly 
of the kind in the House of Commons 
that I believe no Amendment of the 
kind, even if one were put upon the 
Paper, of which I am not sure, was 
ever brought to a vote in the progress 
of the Bill. The right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol) said 
it was our business to lead public opi- 
nion. That is not the principle acted 
upon as regards the second reading of 
the Bill; and I do not think your Lord- 
ships professed to lead public opinion. 
If I am right in saying that this whole 
matter was before the nation at the late 
elections; that the verdict of the coun- 
try was pronounced in favour of those 
who had declared themselves opposed 
on any terms to concurrent endowment, 

it is rather a strong proposition to say 
that we are to attempt to lead public 
opinion, not by speeches, not by argu- 
ments, but by means of Amendments in 
a measure of this kind, introduced at 
the last moment after it has passed the 
House of Commons. I will ask you to 
consider this— Suppose the House of 
Commons were to reject the Amend- 
ment, what are you prepared to do? 
Are you prepared to go to an issue with 
the House of Commons upon this Amend- 
ment—to ask the country whether you 
or the House of Commons are right :— 
That is the question we have to con- 
sider. It is not whether we can, by our 
speeches, lead the people of the country 
to think that our matured opinion is 
right and theirs wrong, but whether we 
can persuade the country we are right 
in altering this measure without the 
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country having an opportunity to ex- 
press an opinion different from that 
which it has already expressed. A noble 
Lord asked last night—‘‘ Why talk about 
the House of Commons?” And he 
said the question was what the people 
of Ireland wanted? So far as I can 
learn, the Protestants of Ireland are 
opposed to the policy of this Amendment; 

and I have not heard anything which 
justifies the belief that the Catholics of 
Ireland are in favour of it. Unfortu- 
nately—and I think it is an answer to 
what has fallen from the noble Lord— 
by the constitution of this country you 
are obliged to legislate for Ireland 
through the medium of the constituen- 
cies of England and Scotland, with, of 
course, Ireland as well, and you are 
obliged to be guided by the opinion of 
the constituencies of the three countries, 
so that you are not at liberty to act upon 
the undivided opinion of Ireland, even if 
you were satisfied that that opinion had 
been or could be obtained. Now, I 
would ask your Lordships’ attention to 
another point, one connected with the 
surplus. We have talked, hitherto, 
about a surplus as if we were dealing 
with a Budget which had been intro- 
duced in happy times by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and by which we 
should have a few millions to dispose of 
in any manner we thought proper. But 
I am afraid that is not exactly the case, 
and I want you to consider whether 
there is any surplus to come from this 
Bill. Now, there was one observation 
made which your Lordships may remem- 
ber. Mr. Gladstone said the first ques- 
tion was, what was the amount of the 
revenue of the Irish Church. He said 
the Commissioners who had examined 
into the matter had put it down at 
£600,000 a year, but that, he thought, 
the true figure would be about £700,000. 
Personally, I think the safer course 
would be to assume that the Commis- 
sioners, who bestowed very great care 
upon this subject, and who had mate- 
rials before them upon which to form a 
tolerably accurate opinion, were more 
likely to be right than the Prime Minis- 
ter. If the annual revenue is £600,000 
the whole property would only amount 
to £13,700,000; if the annual revenue 
is £700,000 the amount of the capital 
would be £16,000,000. Now, I will 
assume that £600,000 is the true figure, 
and then we shall have a capital of 
£13,700,000. Now, the charges upon 
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that are not less than £9,000,000, so 
that your surplus could only amount to 
£4,700,000. And we have heard of such 
things as a surplus apparently consider- 
able turning out to be very much less 
than was expected. But assume that you 
have the expected surplus of £4,700,000. 
If I am correct in my conclusions with re- 
gard tothe glebesthere will go £3,000,000. 
Then, too, as the matter now stands the 
Commissioners will not be able to touch 
ls. of the property for two and a-half 
years. The first things they have to do will 
be to compensate the owners of life inte- 
rests and to provide for all the expenses 
of carrying on this gigantic operation in 
which they will be engaged, and anyone 
looking at the work they have to do, the 
sales they have to effect, and the length 
of time they have to carry things over, 
will, I think, acknowledge that I am not 
overstating the matter when I say that 
no considerable or substantial amount of 
surplus can be in their hands and be at 
their disposal in less than from five to 
ten years. Now, I ask, is it a wise thing 
for us to be allocating in so uncertain a 
manner a surplus that, even if realized, 
will not be in our hands for five or ten 
years? And how can you tell what will 
be the state of public opinion five years 
hence? The matter will not be in the 
least degree more settled by your pro- 
ceeding at once to allocate this money. 
Do you think, supposing you determine 
the application of this money now, 
that your determination will be allowed 
to stand supposing at the end of five 
years there should be a change in public 
opinion? They will tear your arrange- 
ment to pieces and will laugh at you as 
they would at a man who writes down 
what he will do with his money ten 
years hence. Now, in arguing this 
question, I have not stated what my 
opinion is upon the question of concur- 
rent endowment; but I will frankly state 
that I think a very great change has 
occurred in public opinion, and that in 
the metropolis, and I may even say in 
Parliament itself, there has been a 
change of opinion on the subject of con- 
current endowments. I will not ven- 
ture to prophesy either one way or an- 
other, but it is very possible that on this 
point public opinion may be matured 
and brought to look at the matter in a 
very different light from that in which 
it is at present regarded. But if you 
are anxious that public opinion should 
be brought to favour your view, you will 
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only thwart and injure your own pros- 
pects by attempting to force this princi- 
ple upon them before they are prepared 
to receive it, and when it is tolerably 
certain they will not agree with you. It 
is for these reasons that I have placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment, which, 
though this is not the moment when I 
am to propose it, it is — for me 
to pass over in silence. at I propose 
is when we have gone through the other 
provisions of this Bill, simply to provide 
that the surplus of this property should 
remain at the disposal of Parliament 
hereafter. With this view I propose to 
remove from the Bill those portions 
which relate to the application of the 
surplus, and to omit from the Preamble 
those words which have been so gene- 
rally objected to, and which prescribe in 
what direct manner the surplus property 
of the Church shall now be applied. 
The noble Earl who introduced this 
measure told us that a friend had said 
to him—‘‘ You may get on very well 
with the rest of this measure, but you 
will find yourselves in difficulty as soon 
as you get to the surplus clauses.” The 
noble Earl regarded it as a matter for 
congratulation that that prophecy had 
not been borne out by what had oc- 
curred but since the Bill has reached 
your Lordships’ House, the noble Earl 
must, I think, have altered his opinion, 
because no.portion of the Bill has been 
subjected to more criticism than that 
which provides for the fantastic applica- 
tion of the surplus that I have described. 
Now, my Lords, we have arrived at a 
stage of the deliberatious on this mea- 
sure when we have got rid of those elo- 
quent perorations in which its charitable 
merits have been so much vaunted ; but 
in reality it is in aid of those persons 
who, if left alone, would have to provide 
for these charities themselves. There- 
fore, we are not at all embarrassed by 
any of those moving descriptions of the 
humane effects of the Bill with which 
we have been so frequently favoured. 
We know what it is. It is a provision 
in aid of the county cess. I would, 
therefore, suggest to noble Lords who 
are anxious that these funds should be 
applied in the direction indicated by the 
noble Duke, whether it would not be 
really better for the present to suspend 
the application of this surplus for a time. 
Let us see what the opinion of the coun- 
try is upon the point. If it is in favour 
of the noble Duke, depend upon it the 
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lan he suggests will be adopted; if it , priesthood, by no forced or severe means, 
is against the plan, its postponement | into friends of social order and supporters 
can do no harm, because it will only jof British rule. They pointed out the 
offend the country to place a provision | wretched condition of the pauper priests 
of this kind in the Bill. There is one|of a pauper population, and they re- 
other observation, and only one, I have | minded us that their position could be 
to make. I do not want to criticize the soloed without any imposition of taxes 
Amendment of the noble Duke, but I /on the people, but simply by the appli- 
desire to call attention to the utter im-| cation of the large surplus already at 
racticability of the plan he proposes. | your disposal; and they asked whether, 
t fails to deal with the various denomi- |if you passed over such real and terrible 
nations with which you must deal if you | distress, which it is in your power to 
are going to adopt a policy of indis- alleviate, you will not be inflicting a 
criminate and concurrent endowment. | deeper insult and injury than that which 
Again, has the noble Duke considered |it is the object of the Bill to remove? 
what is to be done with this property ? | This has been the character of the argu- 
Has it occurred to him to appoint those | ments addressed to you in favour of the 
to whom it is to belong? Is he going | Amendment, and they have been en- 
to provide that these various endow- | forced so ably by the noble Lords who 
ments should be inalienable, because if | have used them, that I should be wast- 
that is not the case they may be turned ling your Lordships’ time and patience if 
into money the next day, and so all his|I were to attempt to travel over the 
solicitude about the fixed and settled | ground again. But what has been:said 
comfort of the ministers of the various|on the other side? Has any statesman 
denominations will be thrown away?) got up and said the policy of concurrent 
These are all matters which require to| endowment is wrong? Has any states- 
be considered in dealing with a matter | man stood up and said that the policy of 
of this kind. But I only point to these | concurrent endowment is inexpedient? 
things for the purpose of directing the| Has anybody stated the opinions of 
noble Duke’s attention to the want of} any distinguished statesman against it? 
finish about his proposal. It is un-| Have we not, on the contrary, had a 
doubtedly a crude proposal, and one | most extraordinary catenaof distinguished 
which might have Sonn as well sug- | opinion in favour of it? The names of 
gested in the form of a Resolution. My | those who were ever used to walking in 
objections stand on a broad ground. I/the paths of conserving ancient insti- 
do not say that public opinion may not | tutions; the names of those who cer- 
in the end turn out differently from what | tainly never supported any revolutionary 
I expect; but I think that the proposi- | changes; the names of Pitt, of Castle- 
tion is calculated to do more harm than | reagh, of Wellington and Peel, can be 
good, and therefore I must give my vote | quoted in support of this proposal, not 
against it. to mention a host of living men; and 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: I} can anyone say that the principle is in- 
have observed that the proposal now! expedient or wrong? There has been 
before your Lordships has been advo-} one string, and only one, on which those 
cated entirely on principle, while the | who oppose the Amendment have harped 
various objections taken to it have all|—namely, that it would not please the 
been on detail. I think it is better we | constituencies of the country. My noble 
should take the issue simply on the and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) met 
principle, and not on mere questions of | the point frankly, after his wont, and 
machinery. Noonecan have listened to| said that we should be acting incon- 
the able speeches of my noble Friends | sistently with the principle on which we 
without feeling that there is this singular | read the Bill the second time if we did 
peculiarity in the arguments used in this | not recognize and abide by the opinion 
debate—that on the side of those who | of the constituencies against concurrent 
support the Amendment the arguments endowment. Now, I was one of those 
all went to the substance of the matter. | who voted for the second reading on the 
They all relied upon the benefits which ground of the verdict of the nation. But 
this proposal would confer upon Ireland, I must for myself protest that I never 
and upon the effect which it would intended any such application of that 
have in reconciling the Irish people to | vote as that which my noble and learned 
English rule—in converting the Irish ' Friend has made. I do not look merely 
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to the verdict of the nation as delivered 
at the election, though I fully acknow- 
ledge that as one element for our con- 
sideration. But I venture to take a 
further and a wider range of view. I 
ask what are the grounds upon which 
opinion is formed—what is the feeling 
among the educated class? Whether 
in any quarter of the political horizon I 
could see the signs of a different feeling, 
or whether, indeed, the spirit of the age 
was against us, and there was no appear- 
ance of our views being adopted? Will 
anyone tell me that the ‘‘ No Popery” 
cry is the goal towards which the nation 
is travelling? That is a feeling which 
has influenced many parts of our history, 
and which, no doubt, is powerful still ; 
but will anyone say that it is on the in- 
crease, or that it is likely at any future 
election to govern the policy of the 
country, or to decide the councils of 
statesmen? Is not the case precisely 
the reverse? I believe that feeling to 
be old and decayed, though undoubtedly 
it once existed; but, on the contary, I 
think the opposite feeling, embodied in 
the Amendment of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Cleveland), is a young and a 
growing one. It is the opinion enter- 
tained almost universally among those 
classes of society where opinion is formed, 
and from which it extends down to the 
masses. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the gradual fading away of that 
‘““No Popery” feeling which used to 
be so powerful. Anybody who recol- 
lects even the state of public agitation at 
the time of Papal aggression, and the 
violence that marked it, and compares it 
with the feeling of the present day in 
regard to Roman Catholicism, will be 
struck by the enormous change that has 
taken place. My noble Friend has said 
that in both Houses of Parliament, and 
in London society, opinion is advancing 
rapidly in favour of concurrent endow- 
ment. This case is not a hopeless one. 
On the contrary, every year adds — 
to it. The question then arises—what 
is the duty of the Members of this House 
in respect of this question? I frankly 
own that I think the opinion of the con- 
stituencies has been over-rated on this 
point. We do not allow for the play 


and exigencies of our electioneering ma- 
chinery. We have a large number of 
voters probably equally divided between 
the two parties of the State, and attached 
to them by habit and feeling, but not 
caring very keenly for politi 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


opinions. 
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Between them come those people who 
have strong opinions, and who are per- 
fectly ready to join the standard of that 
candidate who will swallow their parti- 
cular Shibboleth. Now, I believe, the 
Nonconformists have acted on this ques- 
tion just in the manner which is so fami- 
liar to us in the case of what is called the 
Permissive Bill. They go to a candi- 
date and say —‘‘ Take our cry or renounce 
our support;” and the candidate, who 
finds no counter enthusiasm on the other 
side, is obliged to accept the condition on 
pain of losing the seat. But it is quitea 
mistake to suppose that the opinions of 
persons who may possess such influence as 
that at elections represent to a lar, 

extent the deliberate opinion of the 
country. Well, what is the duty of the 
House of Lords in this case? I do not 
address myself to those who have con- 
scientious objection to the Amendment. 
I leave them to reconcile, as best they 
may, with their opinions the fact that 
we also sustain in our colonies the Roman 
Catholic religion, that a large grant is 
annually paid out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer for the support of a Roman Catholic 
educational institution—nay, that all the 
surplus of the Bill, as at present con- 
structed, will infallibly go into the hands 
of monks and nuns. But those noble 
Lords who believe in their hearts that 
the Amendment is right are oppressed, 
perhaps, by the fear that the constitu- 
encies will not accept it, and the House 
of Commons will reject it. I will ask 
them to consider whether that is taking 
a fair and proper view of the function of 
the House. I do not ask whether the 
Government will accept the Amendment 
or not. If the Government be got into 
difficulties by making electioneering pro- 
mises that they ought not to have made, 
it is not our business to extricate them ; 
nor do I ask whether this Amendment 
will be santioned in the first instance. 
I do not know if the House of Commons 
will take upon itself the responsibility of 
jeopardizing the Bill rather than accept 
the Amendment. I believe that that 
would be an enormous responsibility for 
them to assume, knowing, as we all do, 
that the opinion of the majority of the 
Members is really in favour of the policy 
of the Amendment. But, whatever the 
course they might adopt, I venture to 
remind your Lordships that unless you 
raise a standard, you cannot expect men 
to flock to it—unless you have the 
courage to act upon your opinions, you 
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cannot expect them to prevail. I am 
sure that the shadow of an opinion in 
this country falls upon men’s minds long 
after the substance and life of it have 
away; and, if you wish to dispel 
this evil spectre of the ‘‘No Popery” 
, you must be courageous. Some one 
must “‘ bell the cat.” If you wish your 
countrymen to consider this question 
fairly, you must fairly bring it under 
their notice. This is the duty and func- 
tian of the House of Lords. Your maxim 
should be—‘‘ Be just, and fear not.” 
For myself, whatever may be the opinion 
of noble Lords, I cannot refuse my vote 
for the Amendment, which I believe to 
be just in itself; which, to‘my mind, is 
the only one that opens any tolerable 
hope of pacifying Ireland; and which, 
in my opinion, is the only one that gives 
any compensation for the motley evils 
which I believe the Bill will bring upon 
her. 

Tuer Eart or KIMBERLEY : I wish, 
my Lords, very briefly to state why I 
entirely concur in the course taken by 
the Government with reference to the 
question now under our consideration. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has spoken with great force 
as to the progress of opinion with re- 
spect to it. In dealing with it—and it 
is a question on which, as having had 
charge for a time of the Government of 
Ireland, I have much reflected—I am 
bound to confess that it would, in my 
opinion, be probably the wisest and 
safest mode of settling this difficult sub- 
ject to have recourse to what is called a 
scheme of concurrent endowment. The 
— is one, I may add, which was 
ully discussed before the present Bill 
was submitted to the consideration of 
the country. In 1866 my noble Friend 
the noble Earl on the cross-Benches 
(Earl Grey) brought the subject before 
this House, when he made a Motion by 
which he proposed to your Lordships an 
elaborate scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment. That scheme, however, met with 
no support in the country. Again, in 
1867, my noble Friend who formerly 
held the Office of Prime Minister (Earl 
Russell) brought the question again un- 
der the consideration of the House. He, 
too, contemplated a system of concurrent 
endowment, and I voted with him on 
= occasion ; but we were but 38, and 

ere was a majority of 52 _— us 
I supported - noble Friend on the 
ground that I thought his Motion af- 
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| forded a very fair opportunity of trying 
the pulse of the country on the subject. 
I entirely differ from those who think 
| that the opinion of the country has been 
| favourable to the scheme of concurrent 
‘endowment. It seems to me that you 
fall into a grave error when, in dealing 
| with a question of this kind, you pay 
|regard merely to the private conversa- 
|tions or the private opinions of men, 
| however eminent, and cite them in sup- 
| port of your argument as against public 
emonstrations of opinion. What has 
been the course of opinion in Ireland 
upon this question? The noble Duke 
the late President of the Council (the 
Duke of Marlborough) referred to-night 
to a resolution which was passed by the 
Roman Catholic Prelates on the subject 
in 1867. I will not go back so far. 
Observe what occurred quite lately. 
There has been a meeting of the prin- 
cipal members of the Established Church, 
and they have declared against concur- 
rent endowment. Then, again, at a 
meeting of the Presbyterian Assembly 
within a few days, it was in the most 
decided terms declared that in no form 
or shape would they consent to a pro- 
_ for ‘‘ levelling up,” as it is termed. 
am not now saying whether they are 
wise or not in adopting this course ; but 
I must look to these authoritative meet- 
ings, rather than to the expression of 
private opinions, to ascertain the views 
of the country on the subject. And now 
let me ask your Lordships to consider 
for a moment whether the general course 
of opinion throughout the world is in 
favour of concurrent endowment. What- 
ever may be our opinions or our natural 
desire to maintain the Established Church 
in this country—-and I, for one, as a 
member of it, most earnestly desire to 
see it maintained —I cannot conceive 
how anyone who watches the changes of 
opinion in the world can fail to observe 
that that opinion, instead of being in 
favour of general endowment, is tending 
more and more towards the voluntary 
system. ‘To turn that current of opinion 
I believe to be beyond even the great 
abilities of the noble Marquess, and the 
great authority of this House. The 
noble Marquess has alluded to the ‘“‘ No 
Popery” cry, and has said that he thinks 
it is fast fading away. In that respect 
I agree with him ; but if you wish to 


| prevent that diminution of fanaticism at 


which I, for one, greatly rejoice, and to 
retard the progress of toleration, you 
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can, I venture to say, take no better 
course to secure your object than to pass 
this Amendment. Depend upon it, the 
people of England and Scotland feel 
really upon this subject. I regret that 
feeling should prevail as it does in some 

uarters ; but you must not look upon 
the views of the people of England and 
Scotland on the question as mere fanati- 
cism and bigotry. Those views are 
deeply connected with our Protestant 
institutions, and wise men and states- 
men ought, I think, to hesitate to con- 
front them directly, while they continue 
to exist. There is one other point to 
which I wish to advert before I sit down. 
The noble Marquess opposite appealed 
to the great names of Pitt, Fox, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert 
Peel in support of his argument. Now, 
I have great respect for the authority of 
those great men. I have studied their 


opinions on this subject, and I have | 
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Derby) opposite, wrote to him a letter 
last year, publicly declaring that he was 
obliged to — from his political 
course upon the Suspensory Bill, inas- 
much as the contrast between the position 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergymen was odious and offensive in 
his eyes. Your Lordships are told that 
if you do not reject this Amendment 
serious consequences will ensue. But 
if you do reject it, after adding to the 
endowment of the Protestant Church, 
what will happen? In the eyes of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland this 
will be the position—that the House 
of Commons and the Government pro- 
posed a considerable endowment for the 
purpose of furnishing residences and 
glebe lands to the Protestant clergy, 
while the Government, the House of 
Commons, and the House of Lords re- 
fused to give any money whatever, or 
any part of the large surplus which they 


been greatly influenced in my opinion | declare to be in their control, for the 


by 


positions which they occupied in the 
councils of their country, their great 
power, and the eloquence which they 
were able to bring to bear in support of 
their views, they were totally unable to 
carry into practice their opinions on this 
question of concurrent endowment? Why, 
then, my Lords, may we not plead the 
same reason which prevented them from 
giving effect to their views, and acknow- 
ledge that we are obliged to look to the 
general wish of the nation? In dealing 
with a matter of this kind you must look 
at the measure as a whole, and this 
Amendment concerns but a small detail. 
But, although a detail, it is not con- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill, and 
your Lordships will not, I hope, there- 
fore, adopt it. 

Eart RUSSELL: I wish to say a few 
words before the House goes to a divi- 
sion, for I own I look upon this as a 
most important question. We must re- 
collect that in dealing with it we do not 
stand in the same position as we did at 
the beginning of the evening. A great 
change has been introduced into the Bill 
by the Amendment moved by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), which, in fact, adds £100,000 


to the £200,000 that was before pro- 


posed to be given to the disestablished 
Protestant Church. A noble Earl (the 
Earl of Denbigh), who is very much at- 
tached to the noble Earl (the Earl of 


The Earl of Kimberley 





them ; but, is it not somewhat re-| purpose of providing residences for the 
markable that, notwithstanding the high | parish priests of the Roman Catholics of 


Ireland. When the announcement goes 
to Ireland that such is the determination 
of the Government, aggravated by the 
decision of the House of Lords, what 
can it produce but a new sense of degra- 
dation—a new feeling of bitterness 
against the Government of England, 
that acts in a manner so unequal? To 
announce to the parish priests that not 
1d. will be given to benefit their con- 
dition, while you are dealing liberally 
and generously with the clergy of another 
and smaller denomination must, I say, 
be productive of very great evils in Ire- 
land. What it was hoped would prove 
a message of peace will, in reality, ag- 
gravate the bitterness that exists. Much 
stress has been laid to-night upon the 
word ‘‘ endowment,” but the word is 
misapplied when it is used in reference 
to this proposal. This is quite clear, 
that a Church which is separated from 
the State, but accepts a certain number 
of glebe houses for its parish priests, 
cannot be called either an endowed 
or an Established Church. Under the 
Amendment of my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Cleveland) neither the pre- 
sent Church of Ireland, the Roman 
Catholic, nor the Presbyterian Church 
would be established or endowed; and 
it would be contrary to all ordinary 
words of speech to treat them so. No- 
body calls the Roman Catholic Church 
endowed because it has the grant to 
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Maynooth ; and nobody calls the Pres- |the Government would receive that re- 
pyterian an endowed Church because it | ward which would be justly due to Minis- 
has the Regium Donum. But I say the | ters who had healed the wounds of many 
effect of carrying this Amendment would | centuries. 

be to spread a feeling of satisfaction| Tue Bishop or OXFORD: I venture 
throughout the Roman Catholic body, |to ask your —a to allow one of 
clergy, and laity, for the parish priests |the Bench on which I sit to say a very 
of Ireland would then say—‘‘ We are no ! few words in explanation of the vote I 
longer neglected or frowned upon; we |am about to give. In voting, as I in- 
are no longer excluded from measures | tend to do, for the Amendment of the 
of justice; our houses are comfortable, \noble Duke (the Duke of Cleveland), I 
and we ourselves are treated with fair- | cannot profess that I do so with any de- 
ness.” My Lords, there is one thing | sire whatever of advancing the Roman 
more. The topic has been much in- | Catholic priests of Ireland. But I think 
sisted upon that Ministers have no free | there are three very important points to 
will in the matter, and are bound by the | consider, and I earnestly desire your 
result of the last election. There have | Lordships to consider them: they are 
been Ministers in former times, who by | these, that in the Roman Catholic faith 
dissolving Parliament have suddenly | there is the first element of Catholicism, 
obtained great majorities in the House | and secondly, the element of Romanism. 
of Commons. It was done by Mr. | As far as you promote the power of the 
Pitt, it was done by Lord Grey, it | teachers of that faith by promoting the 
was done by Sir Robert Peel, and by | element of Catholicism, you strengthen 
Lord Palmerston; but I have always| them in the work which you desire they 
thought that, on those occasions, the should do. As far as you help them to 
General Elections having been advised | set forward the peculiar views which 
by high-minded men, these great Minis- over and above Catholicism divide their 





ters were not thereby placed in a posi- 
tion of degradation, but that a large 
and generous confidence was given to 
them by the people of England. Now, 
my belief is that, when the election was 


' teaching from the teaching of the early 
Church, you make them the great le- 
gionaries of Romanism in the land. I 
| believe that by giving to the Roman Ca- 
| tholic priesthood in Ireland the status 


held last November, a similar confidence | and position of holding these glebe 
was extended to Mr. Gladstone, who had | houses independently, you will enable 
declared that he meant to disestablish | them to maintain for themselves a li- 
and disendow the Church, and not to | berty of teaching which it is of the ut- 
erect any new Church in its place. To} most importance that they should be 
that policy the people of England will | enabled to preserve. And therefore it is 


expect him to be faithful, and no doubt 
he will be; but the people of England 
never insisted on his introducing a new 
kind of penal exclusion, making the 
Catholic priesthood and the people of 
Ireland more bitterly offended than ever 
they were before. I believe further, 
that if, after this measure were passed, 
the state of Ireland became worse than 
before the people of this country would 
reproach the Government with the step 
which they had taken, and would not 
accept the plea that the mischief was 
done in following out the orders of the 
people themselves. And if your Lord- 
ships came to the conclusion that it was 
for the peace and welfare of Ireland that 
by some solid proof the Catholic people 


and priesthood should be led to feel that 
they were hereafter to receive equal jus- 
tice and to be well governed, so far from 
being blamed for what they had done, 





—and not because I have any sympathy 
with the peculiarities of their teaching 
'_that I heartily desire to a them out 


‘of the sectional difficulties of their po- 
| sition into something like a grander and 
'more general teaching of Christianity. 


| And as far as that portion of the subject 
goes, I shall give my vote fearlessly and 
|openly for giving them these glebes. I 
\do not think this is a question of con- 
current endowment at all. You have a 
| certain surplus, and in bestowing a por- 
‘tion of it in this way you are not endow- 
ing any particular form of Christianity. 
The evil of so doing lies in making it 
the paid servant of the State from year 
to year. What do you do by this pro- 
position more than you have done with 
regard to Maynooth? You are wind- 
ing up the question, once for all, and 
you are not creating any fund for the 
sustentation of a particular religion. It 
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is said that the sum proposed to be given 
is large; but, after all, what is it you 
are taking from the £8,000,000 of 
Church property? It seems to me there- 
fore, that this is a question which your 
Lordships ought to settle. The noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) talked 
about the importance of this House 
leading the opinion of the country by 
speeches, and not by votes. But when 
were Englishmen ever led by words, un- 
accompanied by deeds? It has always 
been said that the difference between 
the English armies and other armies 
was that the ordinary officer said, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, go on!’ —while the English 
officer said ‘‘ Gentlemen, follow me!” 
In the same way, your speeches here 
may be as loud as you like; but you will 
not carry public opinion with you, unless 
you show that you have the courage to 
follow up your words by the necessary 
action. If that is the case, it seems to 
me that we have at this moment the 
duty set upon us of showing that we are 
not afraid of doing that which we be- 
lieve to be right. I make the greatest 
possible allowance for the Government 
in not proposing such a measure as this. 
All Governments must be subject to a 
certain gentle pressure. I believe that 
the convictions of every noble Lord upon 
the Ministerial Bench are with me in 
this matter; but they are not able to 
march with us, unless they receive a 
gentle pressure, to which I believe they 
will yield with the greatest possible sa- 
tisfaction. I believe that the country at 
large, after a very short space of time, 

ill agree with you in the justice of this 
measure. For what is it you are going 
todo? The question is not between the 
Church of Ireland and these competing 
religious bodies. If it were, however 
bigoted I may be thought for saying so, 
I would not give one single halfpenny of 
the Church’s money to any competing 
sect. The question is, when you have 
ereated a considerable surplus of money, 
whether you are to give it to the Roman 
Catholics, not as an endowment, but in 
a form which will give to the Roman 
Catholic priest and the Presbyterian 
teacher a certain independence which 
will lift him above the position in which 
he is at present? It is on this ground 
that I venture to say, in common with 
every statesmen for these many years 
past who has dared to state his opinion 
on this subject, that I believe you will, 


The Bishop of Oxford 
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in passing this Amendment, be doing an 
act of consummate pelicy, as well as of 
the greatest justice, in so administering 
these remaining funds. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH: In jus- 
tice to myself and to the Catholic Peers 
who will act with me, I wish to explain 
the vote that I shall be obliged to give 
on this question. I cannot do otherwise 
than express, on the part of all the Ca- 
tholics in this kingdom, our grateful ac- 
knowledgments to those—more especi- 
ally the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Cleveland) and the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns)—who, during this 
discussion, have so generously advocated 
the claims of the Catholics of Ireland. 
It may be thought an act of cowardice 
to have abstained from voting on the 
last Amendment which was before the 
House, and I wish to explain why I did 
abstain. I have felt the greatest desire 
to act generously towards all our fellow- 
Protestants who are affected by this Bill, 
but I could not vote for that Amendment, 
because in the way in which it was put 
to the House by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) it would certainly 
appear unjust in the eyes of the country. 
‘I fully acquit the noble and learned 
| Lord of any wish to rest that Amend- 
ment upon grounds of injustice; but I 
say that if it goes to the country as it 
does now it will have an air of strong 
injustice. I therefore abstained from 
voting on that proposal. With regard to 
the present Amendment, the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Marlborough) who spoke 
this evening said that the Catholic clergy 
had distinetly repudiated all participa- 
tion in any State grant. No doubt they 
did so, because they wished to acquit 
themselves of all appearance of sordid 
motives in supporting the Bill, and did 
not desire to embarrass the Government. 
But I have informed myself of the views 
of the Catholics on this subject, and I 
am convinced that if such a measure as 
this were offered as an act of justice—of 

ure justice—it would not be refused. 
t may be thought that the vote I am 
about to give against this Amendment 
is inconsistent with that view. I wish 
to explain, therefore, why I cannot sup- 
port the Amendment. It has been said 
that this is not concurrent endowment; 
but I feel convinced that the country 
itself will look upon it as concurrent en- 
dowment. I cannot hide from myself 
that the feeling of the country is de- 
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cidedly against concurrent endowment. 
The Government also have spoken plainly 
on the subject, and have said that they 
will not accept this plan. If, therefore, 
Isupport it, I shall perhaps be helping 
to do that which may endanger the Bill. 
Now, the Irish set great store by this 
Bill. The other day I presided at a 
meeting attended by 1,000 Irishmen be- 
longing to the working classes. The 
Billwasonly spoken of incidentally, but it 
elicited a universal expression of kindly 
feeling towards England, because they 
felt that England now desired to act 
justly towards Ireland. To risk the loss 
of this Bill would be an immense injury 
to Ireland ; and for these reasons, though 
very reluctantly, I shall feel it my duty, 
incommon with other Catholic Peers, to 
yote against the Amendment. 
Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY: 
It is quite impossible for me to give 
my vote without saying a few words, the 
more so as I do not quite agree with my 
right rev. Brother (the Bishop of Oxford) 
in the reasons which will guide his vote 
on this question. My reason for sup- 
rting the Amendment of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Cleveland) is this— 
that ever since I was able to think on 
lities I have conceived that the po- 
Fey indicated by the noble Earl (Earl 
Russell) who lately addressed the House 
was the only policy likely to bring 
peace to Ireland. I have in my humble 
way supported that policy in matters of 
education. I have supported it in the 
matter of the Queen’s Colleges. I have 
always thought it right and fair that the 
Maynooth Grant should be made. I 
have thought that, though we were not 
bound in Ireland, as in Canada, by an 
actual treaty, yet, being brought into 
close relations with our Roman Catholic 
brethren, we could not deny them that 
small meed of justice which the May- 
nooth Grant gave them without treating 
them as if they were our slaves. There- 
fore, when an opportunity occurs—un- 
expectedly to me, not willingly—and I 
am called upon to say whether I still 
maintain the policy which I have always 
supported, I am constrained to adhere 
to the opinions which I have entertained 
for the last twenty years. In doing so 
I am consoled by the thought that, after 
all, there is no difference in principle, 
though there is considerable difference 
in policy, between the two 
fore the Committee. © An 


ig ang be- 
upon the 
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whole, as the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) said, I prefer making 
a respectable secular priest comfortable 
in his house to paying an indefinite 
number of monks and nuns for services 
in lunatic and other asylums, and think 
that the Amendment supports that form 
of Romanism which is the least objec- 
tionable. I believe the day has passed 
long ago when you could say that you 
did not recognize the existence of Ro- 
manism in Ireland. I believe I am not 
wrong in saying that a fair salary—two- 
thirds above that given to any Protestant 
clergyman—is given in every union in 
Ireland to the priest out of the poor rate. 
And I think that this is just, because 
a vast majority of the poor are Roman 
Catholics ; they must be attended to by 
somebody, and as they cannot be at- 
tended to by the Protestant clergyman, 
the Roman Catholic priest must be em- 
ployed and paid for his services. I know 
also that this mode of paying the chaplain 
of the workhouse fond provides a Ro- 
man Catholic curate in a very large num- 
ber of parishes in Ireland, because the 
priest has a salary far larger than is re- 
quired for his service in the workhouse, 
and the greater part of his time is spent 
in teaching Roman Catholics who are 
not in the poor house. This being the 
case, it appears to me to be something 
not very real to say that there is a great 
principle at stake in an Amendment 
which proposes to put the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests into comfortable dwellings. 
The only thing to make one hesitate to 
do this is that the money, unlike the 
money in the case of the workhouses, and 
unlike that which used to be voted for 
Maynooth, comes out of the funds of the 
Irish Church. Still, it must ,be remem- 
bered that that money is to be taken 
from the Church and applied to Irish 
purposes. Being forced to pronounce an 
opinion between ‘what seems to me the 
sham scheme proposed by the Govern- 
ment as to the disposal of the surplus 
and the real scheme of the noble Duke, 
: shall record my vote in favour of the 
atter. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause ? 
—Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
146; Not-Contents 113: Majority 33. 
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Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 
Townshend, M. 
Tweeddale, M. 


Abergavenny, E. 
Abingdon, E. 
Airlie, E, 
Albemarle, E, 
Bandon, E. 
Bathurst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Cadogan, E, 
Camperdown, E, 
Chichester, E. 
Clarendon, E, 
De Grey, E. 
Denbigh, E. 
Derby, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Durham, E. 
Effingham, E. 
Erne, E. 
Granville, E. 
Iladdington, E. 
Ilardwicke, E. 
Ilarewood, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Hillsborough, E. 
Downshire.) 
Jersey, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Lauderdale, E. 
Macclesfield, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Mansfield, E. 
Rosslyn, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
Spencer, E. 
Tankerville, E. 
Vane, E. 
Zetland, E. 


(M. 


Canterbury, V. 

Clancarty, V. (EZ. Clan- 
carty.) 

Falmouth, V. 

Gough, V. 

Hawarden, V. 

liill, V. 

Melville, V. 

Powerscourt, V. 


Strathallan, V. 
Torrington, V. 


Chester, Bp. 

Derry and Raphoe, Bp. 
Durham, Bp. 

Llandaff, Bp. 

Tuam, &e., Bp. 


Abercromby, L. 

Ashburton, L. 

Barrogill, L. (E. Caith- 
ness.) 

Bateman, L. 

Boyle, L. (Z£. Cork and 


Orrery.) y 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Cairns, L. 

Calthorpe, L. 

Camoys, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Carystort, L. (Z. Carys- 
fort.) 

Chesham, L. 

Churston, L. 

Clandeboye, L. (ZL. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 

Clarina, L. 

Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 

Clinton, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Dacre, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Dunboyne, L. 

Dunmore, L. (EZ. Dun- 
more.) 

Dunning, L. (L. Rollo.) 

Egerton, L. 

Fingall, L.(£. Fingall.) 

Fitzwalter, L. 

Foley, L. [ Teller.] 

Granard, L. (£. Gra- 
nard.) 

Grantley, L. 

Grinstead, L. (Z. En- 
niskillen.) 

Hartismere, L.(L. Hen- 
niker.) 

Hastings, L. 

Hylton, L, 

Kesteven, L. 

Kilmaine, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Lurgan, L. 

Meldrum, L, (&. 
Huntly.) 

Methuen, L. 

Monck, L. ( V. Monck.) 

Monson, L. 


Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
heda.) 


Mostyn, L. 
Northbrook, L. 
O’Neill, L. 
Oriel, L. V.Massereene. 
Ormathwaite, L, 
Oxenfoord,L. (£.Stair.) 
Panmure, L. (£. Dal- 
housie.) 


{LORDS} 





Ponsonby, L.(Z. Bess- 
borough.) [ Teller.] 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Rosebery, L. (EZ. Rose- 
be: 


ry.) 

Ross, L. (E. Glasgow.) 
Saltersford, L. (£.Cour- 

town.) 
Saltoun, L. 
Seaton, L. ns 
Sefton, L. (E. Sefton.) 
Sheffield, L. be Shep 


Church Bill. 
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Sondes, L. 
Southampton, L, 
Stafford, L. 
Stewart of Garlies, L, 
(E. Galloway.) 
re L. (£. Sea- 
-) 


Suffield, L, 

Sundridge, L. (D, Ar 
gull.) 

Tredegar, L. 

Truro, L. 

Walsingham, L. 


feld.) Wentworth, L. 
Sherborne, L. Willoughby de Broke, L. 
Silchester, L.(Z.Long- Wrottesley, L. 

ford.) Wynford, L. 

NOT-CONTENTS. 


Canterbury, Archp. 
York, Archp. 


Cleveland, D. [ Teller.] 
Devonshire, D. 

Grafion, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Bath, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Amherst, E. 
Annesley, E. 
Brownlow, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 
Cawdor, E, 
Cowley, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Dartrey, E. 

De La Warr, E. 
Devon, E. 
Ellenborough, E. 
Ellesmere, E. 
Feversham, E. 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Grey, E. 
Harrington, E. 
Home, E. 
Lichfield, E. 
Manvers, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morton, E. 
Mount Edgecumbe, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Orford, E. 
Orkney, E. 
Portarlington, E. 
Powis, E. 


Stanhope, E. 

Stradbroke, E. 

Verulam, E. 

Wincbilsea and Notting- 
ham, E 


De Vesci, V. 
Doneraile, V. 


Eversley, V. 

Exmouth, V. 

Ilalifax, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 

Lifford, V. 

Sidmouth, V. 


Ely, Bp. 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


Bp. 
Lichfield, Bp. 
Oxford, Bp. 
Peterborough, Bp. 
Rochester, Bp. 
St. David’s, Bp. 


Belper, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Blayney, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Carew, L. 

Charlemont,L.(Z.Char- 
lemout. ) 

Chaworth, L, (£.Meath.) 

Clermont, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Crewe, L. 

Crofton, L. 

Delamere, L. 

DeL’ Isle and Dudley,L. 

De Ros, L. 

Digby, L. 

Dunsandle and Clan- 
conal, L. 

Ebury, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 

Hatherton, L. 

Houghton, L. 

Keane, L. 

Kenry, L.(E£. Dunraven 
and Mount-Earl.) 

Leconfield, L. 

Lilford, L. 

Lismore, L.( V.Lismore.) 

Lyttelton, L. 

Lytton, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Meredyth, L. (L. Ath- 


lumney.) 
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Minster, L.(M. Conyng- Somerhill, L. (¢. Clan- 
icarde.) [ Teller.) 


ham.) 
MontEagle,L.(M.Sligo.) Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Northwick, L. Stratheden, L. 
Poltimore, L. Strathnairn. L. 
Portman, L. Sudeley, L, 
Ravensworth, L. Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Rivers, L. Taunton, L. 
Rossie, L. (ZL. Kin- Templemore, L, 
naird. Vernon, L. 
Seymour, L. (EZ. St. Vivian, L. 
Maur.) Wharncliffe, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 


House to be in Committee again on 
Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock, a.m., to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 2nd July, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Sruecr Commirres — _ 
Registration of Voters [No. 294]. 

Pustic Bitts—Committee--Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) (No. 2) (re-comm.) * [103]—r.v. 

Committee—Report— University Tests [15]. 

Considered as amended—aAssessed Rates [178]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN ROUMANIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TURNOR said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether any 
steps have been taken to procure a Re- 
port by a competent Veterinary Surgeon 
on the Cattle Plague in Roumania, in 
accordance with a suggestion made by 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Jassy in a 
Despatch dated January Ist, 1869? 

r. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Despatch referred to by the hon. 
Member was duly considered by his 
noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil; and, after having fully weighed the 
matter and the other information the 
Government possessed on the subject, he 
did not think it was a case in respect to 
which the Treasury should be asked to 
go to the expense of procuring a Report. 


{Jury 2, 1869} 
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ASSESSED RATES BILL. 
(Mr. Goschen, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. John 
Bright.) 
[BILL 178.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. GOSCHEN moved after Clause 7, 
to insert the following clause :— 

(Owners to give lists of occupiers and liable 
to penalty for wilful omission.) 

“ Every owner who agrees with the overseers 
to pay the poor rate, or who is rated or liable 
to be rated for any hereditament instead of the 
occupier, shall deliver to the overseers, from 
time to time, when required by them, in writing, 
a list containing the names of the actual occu- 
piers of the hereditaments comprised in such 
agreement, or for which he is so rated or liable to 
be rated ; and if any such owner wilfully omits to 
deliver such list when required to do so, or wil- 
fully omits therefrom or misstates therein the 
name of any occupier, he shall tor every such 
omission or misstatement be liable, on summary 
conviction, toa. penalty not exceeding two 
pounds.” 

CotonEL DYOTT said, he objected to 
the clause. The simplest plan to effect 
the object in view would be to introduce 
into the valuation list another column 
giving the composition value, in addi- 
tion to the columns of the gross annual 
and net annual value. If that was done 
owners would not be needlessly worried 
by penalties and requiring them to give 
notice. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, this was not a 
new clause at all; but two sub-sections 
of the Bill as it stood before had been 
taken and embodied in the clause as a 
matter of convenience. 


Clause (Owners to give lists of occu- 

piers and liable to penalty for wilful 
omission, )—(Jfr. Goschen,)—brought up, 
and read the first and second time, with 
a blank, and committed; considered in 
Committee, and reported, with an Amend- 
ment ; as amended, added. 
Mr. SAMUELSON said, he rose to 
move a clause, the object of which was 
to make owners who omitted to pay 
rates before the 5th of June liable to 
forfeit the commission. His wish was to 
secure that the parish should receive the 
rates punctually; and if that was not 
done by the owners paying the rates 
within a reasonable time they had no 
right to receive the commission. Hoping 
that the Bill would put an end toa 
vicious system, he begged to move after 
Clause 4, to insert the following clause :— 
(Owners omitting to pay rates before the fifth 
day of June to forfeit commission.) 
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«When an owner who has become liable to pay 
the poor rate omits or neglects to pay, before the 
fifth day of June in any year, any rate or any in- 
stalment thereof which has become due previously 
to the preceding fifth day of January, and has 
been duly demanded by a demand-note delivered 
to him or left at bis usual or last known place of 
abode, he shall not be entitled to deduct or receive 
any commission, abatement, or allowance to which 
he would, except for such omission or neglect, be 
entitled under this Act, but shall be liable to pay, 
and shall pay, such rate or instalment in full.” 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
entirely sympathized with the object of 


the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Samuelson) ; | 


but there was a difficulty in the way of 
the application of his principle. If the 
owner of a property made default in his 
rates he would be fined by being de- 
prived of the commission he would other- 
wise be entitled to; that was all proper. 
But, on the other hand, if the owner 
became insolvent and could not pay, the 
rate would fall upon the occupier ; and 
by this Amendment he also would have 
to pay the full rate; and it might hap- 
pen that this full rate might be larger 
than the amount of his rent that re- 
mained to pay. It was a balance of 
advantages and disadvantages, and he 
would leave it to his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Poor Law Board to 
decide between them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought that 
under the circumstances, the House 
would do well to accept the proposed 
clause, as he thought that the probable 
hardship of its operation upon the occu- 
pier would be very remote. 


Clause agreed to and added to the Bill. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, after Clause 17 to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(List of defaulters.) 

** Before any revising barrister shall proceed 
with the revision of the list of voters for any parish 
or place, the overseer of such parish or place shall 
submit a list, verified by his signature, to such re- 
vising barrister, of all parties who shall have made 
default in payment of their rates, as required by 
the provisions of this Act or of the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1867.” 


Clause (List of defaulters,) — (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, )—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. A. PEEL said, he was unable on 
the part of the Government to accede to 
the proposal of the hon. Baronet, as he 


Mr. Samuelson 


{COMMONS} 
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regarded it as superfluous, and caleu- 
lated to interfere with the performance 
of the duties of the Revising Barrister, 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with. 
drawn. 


Mr. CHADWICK moved, in page 1, 
line 9, to leave out ‘‘ hereditament,” and 
insert ‘‘ of a rateable value not exceed- 
ing twenty pounds, if situated in the 
metropolis, and ten pounds, if situated 
elsewhere.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 9, after the word “ heredita- 
ment,” to insert the words “ of a rateable value 
not exceeding twenty pounds, if situated in the 
metropolis, and ten pounds, if situated elsewhere.” 
(Mr. Chadwick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was unable 
to agree to the Amendment. The prin- 
ciple applied to all property which was 
held by the tenant or oceupier on short 
terms, that he should not pay a rate 
which extended beyond the period of his 


occupation. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotoneEL BARTTELOT moved, in 
clause 3, sub-section 3, line 11, to leave 
out ‘‘twenty,” and insert “ sixteen.” 
He objected to the extravagance of the 
distinction that was proposed to be made 
between the metropolis and other towns, 
for he believed the rents of houses in 
Liverpool, for instance, were as high as 
those in London. His proposition would 
be fairer to the metropolis itself. 

Str CHARLES DILKE said, he ob- 
jected to any alteration of the limit of 
£20 for the metropolis. The figure of 
£16 would make it only a half Bill for 
London, because the vast amount of the 
property which was compounded for 
in London was between £20 and £16. 
Nearly all the local Acts had adopted 
ng and therefore that was the fitting 

ne. 

Mr. HOLMS said, he would willingly 
support Liverpool in obtaining some- 
thing above the line fixed on its case ; but 
he regarded the circumstances of Lon- 
don as exceptional. Every year im- 
provements in the construction of rail- 
ways were driving the poorer classes out 
of their dwellings in the metropolis to- 
wards the east and the south of the 
town, causing an increase in the rents of 
the habitations of the humbler classes. 
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Even in clearing the piece of ground in! 
Carey Street a large number of the poor 


were driven to Southwark and elsewhere. 

He felt certain that the reduction of the 

limit to £16 would only lead to renewed 

itation and evasion. 
Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had arrived at the conclusion, from 
all the evidence he had been able to 
gather, that the line of £20 was too high 
for the metropolis, and he should, there- 
fore support the shy of the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Barttelot). 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had investi- 
gated this matter afresh, in order to be 
certain whether £20 was too high. He 
would submit the result to the House, 
and ask whether they were not of opinion 
that the limit with respect to the metro- 
lis should remain as it originally stood. 
The question was, what was the average 
number of houses, in different . 
below a given line. He would take first 
an £8 line. In London there were only 
18 per cent of male occupations below 
£8, while in Birmingham there were 67 
per cent, in Liverpool 26 per cent, and 
in Manchester 54 percent. It wasclear, 
therefore, that in London there were 
searcely any houses below £8. Taking 
a £10 line, there were in London only 
25 per cent of male occupations below 
that line, against 72 per cent in Birming- 
ham, 67 per cent in Manchester, and 41 
per cent in Liverpool. Taking a £20 
line, the total number of male occupa- 
tions in London below that line was 51 
oa cent—that was, the line of £20 for 
ndon would not include the same per- 
centage of male occupations as would be 
included in Birmingham and Manchester 
at the line of £8. As regarded the per- 
centage of houses, £20 in London was 
about equivalent to £8 in Manchester. 
He, therefore, put it to the House whe- 
ther £20 was not a fair line for the 
metropolis. He was quite ready to con- 
sider the case of Liverpool when they 
came to it. 

Mr. MELLY said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would stand firm to the £20 
line for the metropolis. He wished to 
restore the compounder to his former 
position. 

Mr. GRAVES said, that he was op- 
posed at first to such a difference be- 
tween London and other large towns, 
but an examination of the statistics had 
convinced him that £20 was not too 
high for London. 





{Jory 2, 1869) 
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Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
| hon. Member for West Sussex (Colonel 
| Barttelot) would withdraw his Amend- 


| ment, though he thought the £20 line 
| too high. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 19, after the word “ exceed,” to 
leave out the words “ the t hereinafter 
specified,” in order to insert the words “twenty 
pounds, if the hereditament is situate in the me- 
tropolis, or eight pounds, if situate elsewhere,” — 
(Mr. Goschen,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘twenty pounds, if the hereditament is 
situate in the metropolis, or eight pounds, 
if situate elsewhere,’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

After the word “metropolis,” to insert the 
words “or exceeds thirteen pounds if situate in 
any parish wholly or partly within the borough of 
Liverpool.” —({ Mr, Rathbone.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 3, section 3, page 2, line 11, after 
“ metropolis,” to insert, “or exceeds ten pounds 
if situate in towns containing at the last Census 
over two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants.” 
— (Mr. Bazley.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had no ob- 
jection on principle to make exceptions 
of Manchester and Birmingham. At the 
same time he had shown that an £8 line 
gave the same percentage of houses 
there that a £20 line gave for London. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he did not 
think the question should be settled by 
the proportion of houses below a certain 
line. That had nothing to do with the 
justice of the case. He objected to a 
sliding scale for three large towns. If 
Birmingham and Manchester were in- 
cluded, why not Salford, which really 
formed part of Manchester ? 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would suggest that Manchester and 
Liverpool should be included in the same 
category, and then we should have three 
classes, one for the metropolis, one for 
Manchester and Liverpool, and one for 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. DIXON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
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Bazley). The limit £10 would give much 
greater satisfaction to the people of Bir- 
mingham than £8. Birmingham was 
almost entirely inhabited by working 
men, the proportion of wealthy residents 
being very much smaller than in other 
larger towns. What they ought to do 
was to try to find the same limit for 
houses of the same class. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, that the President 
of the Poor Law Board had offered to 
fix the limit at £20 for the metropolis, 
£13 for Liverpool, £10 for Manchester 
and Birmingham, and £8 elsewhere, 
and to that proposal he would accede. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that a sugges- 
tion had been made which, he thought, 
was a good one, that the rateable value 
of any hereditament should not exceed in 
the metropolis £20, in Liverpool £13, in 
Manchester and Birmingham £10, and 
elsewhere £8. 


Another Amendment proposed to the 
said proposed Amendment, as amended, 

After the word “ Liverpool,” to insert the words 
“orexceeds ten pounds if situate in any parish 
wholly or partly within the city of Manchester or 
the borough of Birmingham.”—(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HENLEY said, that the limit be- 
ing fixed at £8 for all the country except 
these three large towns, there would still 
remain a great discrepancy between, say a 
town of 100,000 inhabitants, and a village 
of 500. Under the operation of the Bill 
the rates of every small beer-house in 
the country and every small quantity of 
land of one or two acres would be re- 
duced 30 percent. It seemed to him 
impossible to get one uniform plan which 
would be just alike to the towns and to 
the villages. Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wise, therefore, in altering the 
figure of £6? He knew that as regarded 
towns £6 was wholly insufficient, but the 
right hon. Gentleman was hardly wise 
in raising it to £8 all over the country. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he wished to 
substitute the word “ eight ”’ for ‘‘ ten,” 
except in the metropolis and those ex- 
cepted towns. As the clause stood many 
thousands of houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Salford and Manchester could 
not be compounded for. He moved to 
leave out the words “ eight pounds,” and 
insert the words “ten pounds,” and 
he should divide the House upon the 
question. 


Mr. Dizon 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, as amended, to leave 
out the words “eight pounds,” and in- 
sert the words ‘“‘ten pounds,” — (Jf, 
Chadwick, )—instead thereof. 


CotoneEL BARTTELOT said, he 
trusted that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Chadwick) would not divide the House 
upon his Amendment. £8 was quite 
high enough for the country at large. 

r. CANDLISH said, he thought 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
if adopted would operate most unjustly 
throughout the country. Instead of 
raising the figure to £10 he should pre- 
fer seeing it lowered to £6. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
accede to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Chadwick). 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘eight 
pounds’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment, as amended,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Question, 

“That the words ‘ twenty pounds, if the here- 
ditament is situate in the metropolis, or exceeds 
thirteen pounds if situate in any parish whoily or 
partly within the borough of Liverpool, or exceeds 
ten pounds if situate in any parish wholly or 
partly within the city of Manchester or the bo- 
rough of Birmingham, or eight pounds if situate 
elsewhere,’ be inserted after the word ‘exceed,’ 
in page 1, line 19, of the Bill,” 

—put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, made. 


Mr. VILLIERS moved, in page 2, line 
13, to leave out the words ‘ dwelling 
houses,”’ and insert the words “‘ rateable 
hereditaments ’’ instead thereof. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, to leave out the words “‘ dwelling 
houses,”’ and insert the words ‘“‘ rateable 
hereditaments,’’ — (Mr. Viilliers,) —in- 
stead thereof. 


Smrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped the Government would not 
consent to the proposed Amendment. 
The words might apply to a garden or a 
field, and the effect would be that some 
persons would be unduly favoured in 
their rates at the expense of others. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the Amendment of the right hon Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Villiers) went too far, 
because it would permit naked land to 
be excused 30 per cent of the rates, 
which was obviously unjust. It was a 
pity that the exact words of the Small 
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Tenements Act had not been adopted in 
framing the Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he did not see why 
compounding should not be applicable to 
land or gardens as well as to dwelling 


houses. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there were dif- 
ficulties on both sides ; but as, wpon con- 
sideration, he thought that ‘‘ dwelling 
houses” might be too narrow an inter- 
pretation, he would accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘dwell- 
ing houses’ stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 
219: Majority 98. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, | 
he thought that, in consequence of aid 

| 





adoption of the Amendment, some words 
should be added to the end of the clause 
ae 
applicable to any rateable hereditaments 
in which a dwelling house was not in- 
cluded. 

Amendment moved, to add to the 
clause— 

“ Provided, this clause shall not be applicable 
to any rateable hereditament in which a dwelling 
— shall not be included.” —Sir Michael Hicks- 

each. 


Mr. WALTER said, he believed the | 


general feeling of the House to be, that 
though the words ‘dwelling houses” 
ought to be struck out of the clause as 
being too narrow, the words ‘rateable 
hereditaments ’’ were too wide, and he 
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UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Bouverie, . 
Mr. Grant Duff.) 
[pret 15.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER moved 
the omission, from Clause 3, of the 
words relating to the Colleges within 
the Universities. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Sm ROUNDELL PALMER then 
said, he rose to move, after Clause 5, to 
insert the following clause :— 

(Form of declaration to be subscribed by pro- 
fessors and others at Universities.) 

‘* Every person hereafter to be elected or ap- 
pointed to any professorship in the said Univer- 
sities, or either of them, or to the office of tutor or 
lecturer in any College within the same, shall, be- 
fore he shall be deemed capable of entering upon or 


that the clause should not be 4ischarging the duties of such office, or entitled to 
| receive the emoluments thereof, make and sub- 


scribe, before the Vice Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, or before the head or other chief governor of 
his College (as the case may be), the declaration 
following :—‘ I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely 
declare that as [here describe his office], and in 
discharge of the said office, 1 will never endea- 
vour, directly or indirectly, to teach or inculcate 
any opinion opposed to the Divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, or to the doctrine or discipline of 
the Church of England as by law established.’” 


They all knew the old proverb, give a 
'dog a bad name and something un- 
| pleasant happened tohim. A bad name 
fad been given to this proposed clause 
| by some Members on both sides of the 
| House; it had been described as a new 





would suggest the insertion, after the test. But if he thought it deserved that 


words ‘rateable hereditaments,” of the | 2@me in a sense material to the matter 
words ‘‘ other than land separately let.”’ | 12 hand he should not have proposed it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought that | It was nothing ofthe kind. It wassimplya 
the words suggested by the hon. Baronet | declaration to be made, to a great extent, 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) would pro- | in the very words which Parliament had 
vide for the object which the hon. Mem- | thought fit to require from the Scotch 


ber for Berkshire had in view, and he ay Professors when tests were abolished 
was ready to adopt those sonin |in the Scotch Universities. It did not 
| contemplate any declaration of religious 


Question, “That the words ‘rateable | jelief or disbelief in any tenet whatever, 
hereditaments’ be there inserted,” put, | put was simply a ves ts promise that 
and agreed to. the person assuming the teaching office 
Amendment made. | in the University, or one of the Colleges, 
| would not endeavour directly or indirectly 
Other Amendments made. | to teach or inculcate any opinion opposed 
|to the Divine authority of Holy Serip- 
Bill to be read the third time upon | tures, or to the doctrine or discipline of 
Monday next. | the Church of England as by law estab- 
| lished. Heshould be surprised to learn 
that any hon. Member of that House 
was prepared to say that it would be 
right to permit any Professor or Tutor to 
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teach ex cathedréd what was opposed to by the test. Now, as to the first, I 
the Divine authority of the Holy Scrip- | freely admit that there is no strong feel- 
tures, or to the doctrine or discipline of | ing against this test among the Profes- 
the Church of England. The declaration | sors in the Universities of Scotland, 
was merely, that he would not act in a/ The reason for this is, that it is, on the 
manner inconsistent with his duty, as) whole, considered to be innocent and 
p escribed by the existing statutes of the irrelevant. The test does not bind the 

Jniversities and Colleges, and the good consciences of individuals or their action 
sense and right feeling of every Member as members of society; it simply binds 
of the House would, he was sure, admit | them not to introduce theological sub- 
the propriety, in substance, of such a’ jects into their prelections. But they 
declaration. He had not heard that any | have no temptation to introduce theology 
uneasiness had been felt or shown by | or any part of it into their courses, for 
the Scotch lay Professors as to the extent | the subject-matter involved is for the 
or meaning of the obligation. The)| most part entirely distinct. The test, 
declaration did not define or explain | therefore, involves a disability which is 
what were the limits or nature of the little felt, and is looked upon with in- 
Divine authority of Holy Scriptures. All| difference. It is just as if you made the 
the different Nonconformist bodies ac- | condition of giving a chair to a Professor 
knowledged their Divine authority, and , of Science or Classics that he should not 
the declaration did not tie any one to any lecture on Buddhism or Fenianism—sub- 
particular dogma. It only required them, : — wholly a and irrelevant to the 
so far, to abstain from using their chairs branches of knowledge professed by him. 


or tutorships to inculcate infidelity or dis- | Hence the test does not rasp on men’s 
belief of Scripture on the students within | consciences, because they rarely come 
the University. If they wished this Bill into contact. I signed that test ten 
to pass, let them do what they could to years since, and have lectured under it 
allay the apprehensions, no doubt ex- since then in utter forgetfulness of its 
aggerated and wild in some cases, which | existence, for it has so degenerated into 


were felt by many excellent men of both a mere formality that it is never dis- 
Universities, that the effect of this Bill | cusssed or brought under the attention 
would be to undermine the legitimate of the Professors. It is not that test 
authority and influence of religion. They | which preserves religion in our Scotch 
did not intend that it should have that | Universities, but the inherent truths of 
effect ; then, he said, there was no pos-| religion itself. I have admitted that I 
sible reason for not making that as tm /am unable to oppose the Amendment of 
on the face of this Bill as it was on the | the hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
face of the Scotch Lay Professors Act.| mond by any positive experience of the 
Those who wished the Bill to be success- | Scotch Professors as to the injurious 
ful would, he thought, do well to accept | effects of such a test, for its innocence 
the clause of which he had given notice, | and irrelevance have prevented it having 
and which he begged to move. /any effect at all. But still I would put 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The Scotch it seriously to the House whether it 
Members have recently seen, with grati- | would be wise in us, when we are about 
fication, several instances in which Eng- to remove a strong test, to substitute 
land has copied some of the laws and | another the only merit of which consists 
customs of the northern part of the | in its weakness. Yourstrong tests have 
Kingdom. But I doubt whether any never been able to keep back the current 
satisfaction will be expressed by Scottish | of truth, though that truth may, for a 
Members, on either side of the House, | time, have been in opposition to the 
at the proposal of the hon. and learned | teaching of the Church. Let me cite an 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell | instance in the memory of many Mem- 
Palmer) to import into the English Uni-| bers of this House. About thirty years 
versities this lay professorial test from’ since, the clergy of all the Churches 
the Universities of Scotland. There are had a general belief that the world 
two aspects to the question now before was created in six days of twenty-four 
us—the first having reference to the) hours each. Who was it that gave the 
immediate results on the persons who’ death-blow to this narrow interpretation 
take the test; and the second to the! of creation? It was a Professor of 
proximate results on the subjects affected | Oxford, himself in the Church, and who 
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had taken the strong tests which we 
are about to remove. I have myself 
heard my much-lamented friend, Dean 
Buckland, within the precincts of Christ 
Church, teach those enlarged views of 
creation which are now universally ac- 
cepted, but which then distressed many 
sincere members of the Church, both lay 
andclerical. Would it have been well 
for religion, or for science, or for the 
reputation of the University of Oxford, 
that these tests should have arrested the 
researches of the philosopher, or the 
exposition of the truth which these re- 
searches established ? But I trifle with 
the subject. No test that you can devise 
will prevent truth from being sought for, 
or from being taught when it is dis- 
covered. That truth may sometimes 
conflict with narrow and false interpre- 
tations, but it never can conflict with 
truths in the Holy Scriptures. Divine 
truth is strong enough of itself without 
the aid of human laws, to clear away 
presumptuous errors. No doubt, the 


reply will be given that the test is 
levelled against these errors, and not 
against truth. Surely, in this respect, 
nothing could be more feeble, for if men 


will continue to propagate error against 
all evidence, sacred or profane, do you 
think their consciences will be chained 
by a declaration like this? Why, then, 
should we cumber our statute book with 
auseless test. Like all tests it would 
have no effect on the convictions or con- 
duct of strong and decided men, and 
could only operate on tender and waver- 
ing consciences, which do not require 
such restrictions. Your strong tests in 
Oxford and Cambridge have never pre- 
vented the free expression of religious 
or scientific thought. Are your weak 
tests likely to be more successful? 
These tests, whether they be strong or 
weak, are not required for the protection 
of true religion, and they never do and 
never can muzzle science. Nevertheless, 
they are positively prejudicial to the 
subjects affected by them—that is, both 
to religion and science. They injure 
both because they assume, and by this 
very assumption create, an apparent, 
when there is no real, antagonism be- 
tween religion and science. They thus 
prevent the alliance and diffusion of both 
—the diffusion of that religion which 
deals with man’s higher spiritual nature 
now and for the future; and of that 
science which ought in itself to be a re- 
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ligion because its object is to elicit the 
infinite wisdom of the Creator, as dis- 
played in the laws which govern created 
things. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he found it im- 
possible to support a clause which em- 
bodied the minimum of utility with the 
maximum of irritation. What he ob- 
jected to was not ex cathedrd teaching, 
but that influence which could be 
brought to bear 7 constant, early, and 
familiar contact between persons of 
great ability and high academic au- 
thority and young men at the most im- 
pressionable time of life. He could not 
see that the clause of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman met that objection. 
But it was not merely that he believed 
the clause useless; he had also to con- 
sider the effect likely to be produced by 
it. The exclusion from University office, 
which at present was the law of those 
not members of the Church of England, 
might very possibly be regarded by 
many as an injury, but this test must be 
looked on as a positive and direct insult. 
It was not merely that a Nonconformist 
was excluded by somebody else, but here 
he was required to put the muzzle on 
himself, to enter the University as it 
were through Caudine Forks. This 
clause reminded him more of Mrs. Par- 
tington’s attempt to keep out the Atlantic 
than of anything else. 

Mr. C. O. MORGAN said, he was 
glad to find there was no disposition 
on the part of the Committee to accept 
the clause. Dissenters rather than be 
saddled with a test of this kind would 
prefer to remain as they were. It was 
not fair to seal the lips of Noncon- 
formists by a declaration which was 
utterly opposed to freedom of speech. 
Besides it would be useless. While in 
his chair a man’s lips might be sealed, 
but the moment he quitted it he was at 
liberty to enter into discussion. From 
his experience he could say that the 
power of a Professor was equally great, 
whether speaking in the chair or out of 
it. Ifthey wished to resist the inroads 
of unbelief it was not by such declara- 
tions as these. They might as well try 
to defend a medizval fortress against the 
assaults of Pallisers and Armstrongs. 
Those tests were an anachronism. They 
were all very well at the time they were 
invented; they were useless against 
modern thought. He would recommend 
in this case the advice of the ancient 
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lawgiver, who said 3,000 years ago— 
‘‘Trust not to your intrenchments, but 
trust to yourselves.”’ Let them trust 
to the simplicity and purity of their 
doctrines, because it was only by doing 
so they could hope to save those noble 
edifices from ruin by the folly of their 
own defenders. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should have been willing to have mani- 
fested his respect for the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) by supporting the clause had it 
not been for the last argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who called 
upon those whom he termed his political 
Friends—not that there appeared to be 
much in common between them—to as- 
sent to the introduction of this clause if 
they desired that the measure should be 
successful. As, however, he did not wish 
that the measure should be successful, 
he should oppose the clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the question 
before the Committee was what are we 
to pay for. Were we to pay for an edu- 


cation adverse to the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures? If we had to pay for the 
performance of a duty, we had a right to 


define the duty. This Amendment was 
a proof of the rashness with which the 
House was proceeding in sweeping away 
the affirmative declaration. If he could 
not obtain a better security against the 
teaching of wrong doctrine, he should 
feel himself compelled to accept the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SARTORIS said, the proposed 
clause, partaking of the character of a 
religious test, and being, therefore, en- 
tirely opposed to the principle of the Bill, 
he felt bound to refuse it his support. It 
would appear from some of the observa- 
tions which had been made that religious 
teaching meant theological teaching, but 
he agreed with the remark of a modern 
historian that, while God made the 
Gospel, the Devil invented theology. 
The Bishop of Peterborough, when he 
made that extraordinary speech which 
those who had the good fortune to hear 
would never forget, said that the people 
of Wales, although Dissenters, did not 
differ more from the Church of England 
than members of that Church differed 
among themselves. The truth of that 
statement he could vouch for from his 
own personal experience. Whenhe went 
into a church in one part of London fre- 
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quented by the higher classes he heard 


sermons in which the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Church of England were 
treated with contempt, and were almost 
entirely set aside; while on entering a 
church in another part of the metropolis 
he found himself in a dim religious light, 
while the air was impregnated with in- 
cense, and, altogether, it was difficult for 
him to recollect the fact that he was in 
smoky London instead of being in the 
sacred city. Those who lived in glass 
houses should not cast stones, and those 
who differed so much among themselves 
respecting doctrine should not attempt 
to define what was and what was not 
contrary to the doctrines of the Church 
of England. The clause would trench 
upon one of the most essential rights 
that the Reformation had secured for us 
—the right of private interpretation— 
and therefore, on the part of the Dis- 
senters, he must protest against it. He 
had only been able to extract one prac- 
tical argument from the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) and that was, that 


| if the Bill went to “‘ another place” with 


the clause which he had proposed it would 
have a chance of succeeding. Now, if 
the Bill could only pass on that condition 
he thought it had better not pass at all. 

Mr. WALTER said, he hoped, after 
the opinion which had been expressed 
by both sides of the House upon this 


subject, that the hon. and learned Mem- 


ber (Sir Roundell Palmer) would not 
think it necessary to divide the Commit- 
tee upon the clause he had proposed. 
He hardly yielded to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman either in attachment 
to the Church of England or in rever- 
ence for the Holy Scriptures; still he 
was by no means sure that, if he were 
to be appointed to any professorship in 
the College to which he had the honour 
to belong, he could conscientiously sign 
the proposed declaration. The hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the subject of theology, 
upon which he said it was quite possible 
that the feelings and the conscience of 
a lecturer might be embarrassed and 
perplexed in a very painful degree in 
consequence of having signed a declara- 
tion of this kind. Now, he would re- 
call to the recollection of his hon. Friend 
an event which had happened within 
the memory of both of them in the 
Church of England. If there were a 
Professor of Oxford University who sym- 
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athized with his hon. Friend it would 
be that eminent divine, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. Yet he must remem- 
ber that that distinguished man was not 
only charged with teaching doctrines 
which were held by the authorities to 
be contrary to the doctrines of the Church 
of England, but was suspended by those 
authorities. To call upon a man to sign 
a declaration that he would neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly teach anything which 
should contravene the doctrines of the 
Church of England was a matter of such 
extreme delicacy and difficulty that no 
conscientious person could take it with 
any safety. Take the extreme case that 
some avowed infidel was appointed a 
Professor. The heads of Caine and 
those who had the appointment of Pro- 
fessors, Teachers, and ore had under 
the Bill the entire responsibility thrown 
upon them in regard to the fitness of 
the person appointed ; and it was pos- 
sible that, if they knew a candidate to 
be an Infidel or of doubtful moral cha- 
racter, they might not appoint him, how- 
ever eminent he might be, to a respon- 
sible position in which he would have 
to teach the students. But this decla- 
ration would relieve them of this respon- 


sibility, and they might appoint an 
avowed Infidel upon the condition that 
if he would sign the declaration he might 


hold the office. He might be supposed 
to be charged with an unlimited power 
and desire of doing mischief and of im- 
perilling the interests of religion, and 
yet it might be imagined he would be 
restrained by this miserably flimsy safe- 
guard against propagating error. That 
was a state of things neither desirable 
for those who had the appointment nor 
for the Professors themselves, and these 
considerations would prevent him from 
supporting the declaration of his hon. 
and learned Friend. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
nothing could induce him to accept this 
clause, which he had stated on the 
second reading would to his mind be | 
fatal to the usefulness of the Bill. If| 
by any unfortunate accident the opinion 
of the upper and middle classes who 
sent their sons to the Universities should | 
become such as to give this test any | 
— operation, did his hon. and | 
earned Friend think it would present | 
even the feeblest obstacle to carrying | 
that opinion into effect? The argument 





for these tests rested upon an assump- | 
‘ 
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tion against which he protested. The 
Church of England and the Christian 
religion did not depend upon these tests, 
and were not strengthened by them, but 
depended upon their own truth and the 
arguments which might be adduced in 
their defence. If his hon. and learned 
Friend and men like him were to have 
the enforcing of these tests, then, if 
they were not mischievous, they would 
be perfectly harmless. But he had no 
such confidence, and he appealed, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) had done, to the past 
course of the University, and would ask 
whether there were not numbers of per- 
sons who would make an irritating use 
of such a test? He had no confidence 
that it would not be used for entangling 
those men of sensitive consciences whom 
it would be least desirable to exclude. 
Tests were not only contrary to modern 
legislation, and to the whole course of 
modern thought and inquiry, but were 
positively mischievous, and he must 
therefore oppose the clause. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, 
that after the opinions which had been 
expressed he would not ask the House 
to divide. He agreed with almost every 
general opinion which had been ex- 
pressed in this discussion, but what he 
did not perceive was their application 
to the subject in hand. He quite agreed 
that the Church of England must rely 
upon the truth of her doctrines, and not 
upon any external bulwarks, nor was it 
in that point of view that he proposed 
the clause. It was not a test at all, but 
a declaration, such as was made by other 
persons on entering upon offices, not to 
do certain things which he assumed to 
be contrary to the duties of the office. 
An hon. Member (Mr. Raikes) opposed 
this declaration on the ground that it 
combined the minimum of usefulness 
with the maximum of irritation. It 
might possibly be true that the useful- 
ness of any declaration of this kind 
might be very small; but when an hon. 
Member gravely said that it would 
cause the maximum of irritation, this 
only showed that when a man got on 
his legs he was apt to indulge in the 
maximum of rhetoric with the minimum 
of reason and justice. If he were am- 
bitious to be a Professor on lay subjects, 
either in a Scotch or Roman Catholic 
University—and he was neither a Presby- 
terian nor a Roman Catholic—he should 
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not complain of a declaration of this 
kind as ‘‘Caudine Forks” or as placing 
a muzzle upon him, according to the 
language used by some hon. Members. 
He should not feel that he was being 
humiliated. He should simply feel that 
he was an honest man, who was ready 
to declare that he was not taking an 
office for one purpose and using it for 
another. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, having the maxi- 
mum of consideration for the House, he 
would not press the clause of which he 
had given notice. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
had now to move after Clause 7 to insert 
the following clause :— 

“(Act not to interfere with lawfully established 
system of religious instruction, worship, and dis- 
cipline.) 

“Nothing in this Act shall interfere with or 
affect, any further or otherwise than is hereby 
expressly enacted, the system of religious instruc- 
tion, worship, and discipline which is now or 
which may hereafter be lawfully established in the 
said Universities respectively, or in the Colleges 
thereof, or any of them, or the statutes and ordi- 
nances of the said Universities and Colleges re- 
spectively, or the power of any persons having 
authority in the said Universities and Colleges 
respectively, to maintain and uphold such system 
of instruction, worship, and discipline, according 
to such statutes and ordinances.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he rose to move 
a new clause, and, as any proposition on 
this subject coming from him might be 
considered extremely dangerous, he de- 
sired to explain its nature. At the out- 
set it was desirable for him to state that 
the clause was not his, but that he had 
been asked to bring it forward by some 
of the most moderate, experienced, and 
leading members of the University to 
which he had the honour to belong ; and 
the two persons who had drawn it w 
were among the most influential Pn 
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active of the junior members of that 


University. He was himself in fa- 
vour of a compulsory Bill; but he felt 
bound not to attempt to alter the per- 
missive character of the measure during 
the present Session, as the second read- 
ing was agreed to on the understanding 
that it was only to be permissive. The 
object of the clause was to carry out in 
its full entirety that permissive character. 
According to the principle of the Bill, 
the Colleges were to have the power to 
determine by themselves and of them- 
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selves whether Dissenters and others not 
being members of the Church of Eng- 
land should be admitted to College Fa 
lowships and to positions in their 
Governing Bodies, and the clause he was 
about to move sought to enable the 
Colleges to exercise that power in the 
easiest and most inexpensive manner, 
The clause proposed to enact that one- 
third of the Fellows of a College should 
have power to call on the Head of a Col- 
lege to summon a meeting after due 
notice to each Fellow of the College; 
and if, at that meeting, the Head and 
Fellows determined by a majority to 
alter any statute affecting the right of 
Dissenters and others to enjoy College 
endowments, they should have the power 
of altering the College statutes for that 
object, without the necessity of going 
through the expensive and cumbrous 
process now requisite. He believed that 
there was not a single College at Cam- 
bridge which, if the Bill passed, would 
be able to elect a Nonconformist toa 
Fellowship without repealing some sta- 
tute. If the Colleges wanted to alter 
any statutes they must get the consent of 
the majority of the Fellows, and that 
was what his proposition also would re- 
quire them to do; but then they had, in 
addition, to apply to the Queen in Coun- 
cil to sanction the alteration, and that 
was a tedious and expensive process, the 
minority being entitled to be heard by 
counsel against it. With respect to Oxford, 
however, still more serious difficulties 
arose, for there it was absolutely neces- 
sary to get the consent of the Visitors to 
the alteration of the statutes, and in the 
great majority of cases the Visitors were 
Bishops, and their consent was not likely 
to be given to any proposal tending to 
admit a Dissenter. He feared that the 
Government would oppose his clause on 
the ground that it would endanger the 

assing of the Bill in “another place.” 

ut the clause did not affect the permis- 
sive character of the Bill, and, if the 
Bill was to be permissive in any respect, 
would it not be fair that every facility 
should be given to the Colleges to give 
effect to its permissive character? The 
proposal did not proceed from men of 
extreme opinions, but was drawn up by 
a moderate politician and by a distin- 
guished ooliiliet and a letter in defence 
of it had been published by four of the 
most moderate and best-known residents 


at Cambridge University, all of them 
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having been Tutors in the largest College; Oxford, though there was some obscu- 
of that University, and three of them rity in the phraseology, yet it had been 
being clergymen. That letter concluded | advised by some eminent lawyers that the 
thus— Visitors would have a veto on any such 

“ We trust that all who have at heart the ob-| change as would be necessary to the ad- 
jeet of this Bill will support this clause. We, mission of Nonconformists as Fellows. 
_— — eng 1 arti — ones : | In some cases the Visitors were laymen— 
iosstueat as this clause would introduce,” si | noble men or the Chancellors of the Uni- 
, ‘ | versity; but unquestionably a great 
Clause (Holding of meetings for re-| many were Bishops, who had on several 
al of statutes imposing tests or dis-| occasions used, qué Bishops, their power 
abilities, )—(ifr _£ aweett, )—brought up, | as Visitors, for the benefit of the College 
and read the first time. against the wish of the College, though 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that no one in| repeatedly expressed, because the change 
the House had the object of the Bill| proposed was thought by them to be 
more thoroughly at heart than he had. | detrimental tothe interests of the Church. 
Such a measure had been brought in by | Sooner or later, it might be necessary to 
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him several times, being based all along 
on the assumption that some Colleges, 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge, were 
willing to admit to Fellowships per- 
sons not being members of the Church 
of England. It was intended that, 
in that respect, the character of the 
Bill should be purely permissive. On 
a previous occasion Mr. Heywood, for- 
merly a Member of that House for 
South Lancashire, proposed a clause 
with respect to Fellowships, to the ef- 
fect that no religious tests whatever 
should be applied, and much could be 
said for that proposal; but the pro- 
moters of such a Bill as the present had 
hitherto pursued a more moderate and 
temperate course. He was now un- 
willing to depart from that line of pro- 
ceeding, and he wished to point out that 
they could not in fairness accede to the 
—- of the hon. Member for 

righton (Mr. Fawcett), without giving 


equal facilities to Colleges to exclude 


Nonconformists. The hon. Gentleman 
was not altogether correct in saying 
that the Bill could not be carried into 
effect in any of the Colleges without the 
alteration of some statute, because five 
of the principal Colleges at Cambridge, 
including Trinity College, could carry it 
into effect the moment it was passed. 
He should be sorry to give to a chance 
majority in some of these Colleges the 
power of excluding Nonconformists, 
which they might do by giving them, 
by such a clause as this, the power of 
admitting them. He believed it would 
be better to leave the measure in its 
present comparatively temperate and 
tentative form. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ad- 
mitted that at some of the Colleges at 





alter that; but, so far as this Bill was 
concerned, it would, he thought, be in- 
judicious and unwise to go beyond its 

road principle—as regarded the Uni- 
versity making it compulsory, but leav- 
ing it permissive with the Colleges. He 
certainly would most strenuously oppose 
the clause. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he had received 
a very strong letter from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which University he had 
the honour at one time to be a Fellow, 
urging him to support the clause, be- 
cause it was felt that unless some such 
clause passed very little would be done. 
He should vote with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) if 
he pressed the clause to a division, but 
he questioned whether it would be wise 
todo so. The clause was objectionable 
in one respect, however. It proposed 
that a third of the Fellows of a College 
should have power to require the Head 
of that College to summon a meeting, 
and then a bare majority of the meeting, 
however small the meeting might be— 
for there was no provision as to the 
number which should be necessary to 
form a meeting—would have power to 
alter a statute. An alteration, carried 
by a bare majority at a small meeting, 
would not be satisfactory, and it might 
give rise to a great deal of irritation. 
Under the circumstances he thought it 
would be better to leave legislation in 
the direction of this clause for another 
Session, when a Bill might be so drawn 
up as to be free from the objections 
which undoubtedly attached to the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, if the clause 
were to be acted upon in the manner 
pointed out by the right hon. Member for 
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Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), to exclude 
Nonconformists, that would be acting 
contrary to the spirit of the Bill, which 
sought to get rid of disabilities, and not 
to impose them. The clause had been 
carefully drawn up, and it was supported 
by high authorities at Cambridge. He 
should certainly vote for the clause if 
pressed to a division. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the clause might undoubtedly have the 
effect which the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock attributed to it—of enabling 
Colleges to exclude Nonconformists ; for, 
the words ‘‘to amend or repeal” would 
give power to the majority of Fellows to 
render the statutes more stringent for 
the exclusion of Nonconformists as well 
as to relax them for their admission. 

Mr. WALTER said, he should be 
extremely surprised if any court of jus- 
tice whatever would give that interpre- 
tation to the amendment of a statute 
for removing disabilities which his hon. 
and learned Friend (the SolicitorGeneral) 
supposed possible. He could not conceive 
that were a College to alter its statutes 
in the direction of rendering disabilities 
more stringent, any Court would con- 
sider it an amendment. He was bound 
to say that, much as he disagreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) in wishing to impose any 
compulsory legislation on the Colleges, 
he did think that this clause was only a 
logical attempt to carry out the principle 
of the Bill, and to put the Colleges in 
train for applying themselves, if they 
thought fit, to the removal of disabilities. 
He did not mean to say that the words 
of the clause were the most effectual for 
their object, and he would suggest to 
his hon. Friend that, in any case, the 
meetings should not be held oftener than 
once in the year, otherwise dissension 
and quarrelling would be obviousiy cre- 
ated in the Colleges. He would vote 
for the clause of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he was 
perfectly satisfied that unless some such 
clause was inserted the Bill would be 
utterly useless. It was a mere mockery 
to tell Dissenters that they would be ad- 
mitted if the Bishops would let them. 
He was informed that four-fifths of the 
Colleges of Oxford had Bishops for'| 
Visitors, and although the Solicitor Ge- | 
neral expected they would act in this! 
matter without regard to their own pro- 
fessional views, yet everyone knew ow| 
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they had interpreted their duty and 
acted upon it hitherto. Therefore he 
was saying nothing unfair when he said 
that they could not expect the Bishops, 
or any number of them, to give their 
assent to a statute to throw open the Col- 
leges to Dissenters. If the construction 
which the Solicitor General had put on 
the clause was correct, it might be worth 
while to take time for consideration and 
bring up a clause on the Report, but 
if the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) thought fit to divide at present 
on his clause he should vote for it. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he wished to call attention to the 
practical tendency of the speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were very 
willing to allow free thought and free 
action to the Fellows of Colleges when 
they saw that it tended to throw open 
the Colleges ; but as soon as free thought 
and free action tended to close the Col- 
leges against the admission of Dissenters, 
then they at once — forward and 
said they would not allow it. The hon. 
Member who had last spoken and the 
Solicitor General thought it highly ob- 
jectionable that the Fellows of any Col- 
se should by any vote so alter their 
statutes as to impose tests upon Dis- 
senters, but if Fellows were to be allowed 
to alter their statutes in one way why 
not in another. He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), however, objected to giving to 
a temporary and fluctuating body like 
the Fellows the permission to alter the 
statutes of their College. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he should be 
perfectly willing, if the clause were read 
a second time, to accept any Amendment 
which might render it better suited to 
its purpose. He should like to put in 
words, as suggested by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), to prevent 
the Colleges from being worried by too 
frequent applications. He was quite 
willing to withdraw the clause if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Soli- 
citor General) could convince him that it 
in one tittle infringed the principle of 
the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 147; 
Noes 234: Majority 87. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments, and 
an amended Title; as amended, to be 
considered upon Monday next. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 5th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buts—First Reading— 
Charity Commissioners* (170); Bishops Re- 
signation * (171). 

Second Reading—Companies Clauses Act (1863) 
Amendment * (147); Poor Law Union Loans * 
(148). 

Committee—Irish Church (109). 

Committee—Report—Titles of Religious Congre- 
gations Act Extension * (130). 

Third Reading—Beerhouses, &c. * (145) ; Public 
Parks (Ireland) * (163), and passed, 


CONVICTION FOR FURIOUS DRIVING. 
QUESTION. 


THe Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he wished to ask the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville), Whether the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has been 
directed to a conviction in the penalty of 
forty shillings (before Mr. Knox, police 
magistrate) of Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. 
Knox for what is called furious riding 
in Rotten Row; and whether, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
it is expedient to leave the law in its 
present state, thereby constituting the 
policeman who happened to be on duty, 
and whose judgment it is much to be 
feared had not been matured by a long 
course of study on the difficult point of 
pace an ex officio Judge, whose dictum 
is to be fatal when once it had been 
given on oath. He wished to say no- 
thing derogatory to the metropolitan 
~— for the public were much in- 

ebt to them for their general efficiency 
and discretion, but they were liable oc- 
easionally to fall into the mistake of 
what Talleyrand used to call trop de zéle, 
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scribed the pace as twelve and another 
as thirteen miles an hour. The time was 
half-past seven in the morning, so that 
the complaint preferred against him was 
rather hypercritical. He was riding a 
horse, too, which it was rather difficult 
to manage, and it was well-known that 
the only way of managing such a horse 
was to hold hard to his head and make 
him go for a little distance. Any of 
their Lordships might be summoned in 
the same way unless a little more dis- 
cretion were shown in instituting pro- 
secutions ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he must 
apologize to the noble Earl for having 
been rather dilatory in communicating 
with the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and for being at present 
unable to give him information on the 
exact point which he had brought for- 
ward. He remembered that, some years 
ago, there were very great and very just 
complaints as to the way in which horses 
were ridden in the park, and that the 
police were consequently directed to 
check it. He had heard very different 
characters of the horse ridden by Colonel 
Knox; for, according to one descrip- 
tion, it was a lady’s horse, and, accord- 
ing to another, it was a great kicker. 
If the horse was one which could only 
be managed by holding hard by his 
head and shoving him along, he must 
say he thought it would be well if that 
class of horses were shoved from the 
Park altogether. As to the hour of the 
day, he could not quite agree with the 
noble Earl that that was an argument 
against there being any danger, for at 
that time of the day there were many 
pedestrians in the Park, and also many 
of the younger members of their Lord- 
ships’ families. The police, no doubt, 
were bound to exercise great discretion 
in the matter, and he would make it his 
duty to inquire into the facts of the 
case. 


ORDER OF ST. PATRICK. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or PORTARLINGTON 
sald, he wished to ask Her Majesty’s 


and the present case appeared to him an | Government, In the event of the Bill for 


instance in point. On the part of the 
gentleman who had been fined, he could 
state that, in his opinion, he was not 


riding at the rate of more than ten miles | 


an hour, but one policeman had de- 


the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
becoming law, in what manner in con- 
formity with the existing statutes it is 
proposed to provide successors for the 
offices of Prelate, Chancellor, and Dean 
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of the Order of St. Patrick, so that the | speech of my noble Friend, but merely 
dignity of that Order may be in no way | rise to reply to the Question he has put. 
diminished as originally founded by the | I may, however, point out one mistake 
Sovereign of these kingdoms; and also|into which he fell. He asked what 
in what manner, and in what place the | would happen to the Order and to the 
ceremonies connected with the installa- | motto which belongs to it if the Irish 
tion of the Knights are for the future to | Church were separated from the English 
be conducted and held? The Order, as| Church. Now, I believe that the motto 
their Lordships were aware, was founded | Quis separabit ? refers to the three Crowns 
in 1783, and was connected with the | of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
Established Church, the Archbishop of | it cannot possibly refer to the Churches, 
Armagh being Prelate, the Archbishop because the Order of St. Patrick was 
of Dublin, Chancellor, and the Dean of founded before the Union. This matter 


St. Patrick, Registrar, just as the Dean 
of Windsor was connected with the Order 
of the Garter, and the Dean of the 
Chapel Royal of Holyrood with that of 
the Thistle. Now, it was true that the 
Bill preserved the rank and status of 
the Irish Prelates during their lives, but 


the motto of the Order— Quis separabit ? | 


would no longer be applicable to the 
Irish Church as a branch of the United 
Church, and on the death of the present 
Prelate and Chancellor the offices would, 
in the absence of some new provision, 
be swept away. ‘The investiture of the 
Knights had usually been accompanied 
by much pomp and circumstance, the 
oath being administered by the Prelate, 


but who would in future discharge that 


duty? The installation, moreover, had 
hitherto been held in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, but the officers of the disestab- 
lished Church might refuse the use of 


has not been overlooked by the Govern- 

ment; but as there did not appear any 
great urgency in the settlement of the 
‘question, and as it was not intimately 
connected with the important measures 
|now before Parliament, it was decided 
‘to reserve it for future consideration. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL—(No. 109.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (according 
| to Order). 


Viscount LIFFORD moved to insert 
after Clause 28 a new clause, the effect 
of which was to free Presbyterian 
churches and manses from debt. The 
case of the Presbyterians was a rather 
peculiar one. The Regium Donum, as 





that building, and if Her Majesty should, | their Lordships were aware, was first 
at any time, go over to Ireland, and | instituted by William ILI. ; but the late 
should wish to hold a chapter of the | Earl Fortescue, when Lord Lieutenant, 
Order, where could it be held? He | offected a considerable change, it being 
knew of no place except the Curragh of | arranged that the grant should be in- 
Kildare, and would that be a proper | creased in proportion to the amount 
place? He remembered the splendour | subscribed for the erection of manses 
of the last installation, and the princely | and churches. The result was a large 
magnificence displayed by the noble | increase in the number of these build- 
Duke (the Duke of Abercorn) who then | ings, and it was found inexpedient that 
filled the office of Lord Lieutenant ; | the system should be continued. These 
but, unless the Government were pre- | churches and manses, however, had been 
pared to maintain the dignity and pres- | puyilt on the faith of that assistance, and 
tige of the Order, that occasion would | the Presbyterians of Ulster, having for 


stand on record as the last ceremony of 
the kind, and the organist might have 
appositely played Luther’s hymn— 


“ What do I see and hear ? 
The end of things created.” 


He hoped, however, to hear that the 
Government intended to preserve the 
Order in all its dignity and prestige. 
Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I do 
not intend to follow at great length the 


The Earl of Portarlington 


a long time been applying to various 
Governments for an xe J of the Re- 
gium Donum, and being to a great ex- 
tent in the position of an Established 
Church, now asked to be treated in the 
same way as that in which their Lord- 
ships had treated the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church, and to be relieved 
from the heavy charges incurred in con- 





sequence of the expectations held out by 
the Government twenty years ago. 
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Moved, to insert after Clause 28 the 
following clause :— 

“The said commissioners shall ascertain the 
cost incurred since the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight in respect 
of the erection of churches or meeting-houses and 
manses by the Protestant non-conforming con- 
gregations of Ireland, who were at that time in 
receipt of or fulfilling the conditions necessary 
for obtaining Regium Donum, and shall pay over 
to trustees to be appointed by the general assem- 
bly. or synod, or presbytery, as the case may be, the 
amount 80 ascertained.” —{ The Viscount Lifford.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the clause was inconsistent both with 
the proposals of the Government and 
with the decision of the House late on 
Friday night. The Government would 
be glad to make any reasonable conces- 
sion to so respectable a body as the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, who had re- 
ceived the Regium Donum, but the pro- 
posal of the noble Viscount, that they 
should be re-paid the sums they had 
disbursed in erecting these houses, was 
almost out of the question. One of the 
conditions of the Regium Donum was that 
the manses should be built before the 
grant could be applied to a particular 

arish. If, therefore, the money had 
oom subscribed, there was clearly no 
reason for reimbursing; while if it had 
been borrowed it was rather a fictitious 
arrangement for the purpose of meeting 
the conditions on which the Regium 
Donum was afterwards granted. 

Eart GREY said, he understood the 
facts to be these — An arrangement was 
made between the Presbyterians and the 
Government that, under certain circum- 
stances, Presbyterian clergymen, where 
congregations were formed and manses 
were built, should be entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of stipend. The Presbyte- 
rians, believing that these stipends were 
to go on, borrowed money for the erec- 
tion of these manses. Now, it seemed 
to him unfair that when debts had been 
contracted and houses built on the faith 
of that arrangement, the Government 
should turn round on the Presbyterians 
and say—‘‘ A great change of policy is 
about to occur which will entirely put 
an end to that arrangement, and al- 
though you have incurred debts on the 
faith of our promises, we cannot redeem 
those promises, and you must struggle 
with your debts in the best way you can.” 
His noble Friend (Earl Granville) had 
said that this clause was inconsistent 
with the decision of the Committee on 
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Friday night. By that decision, most 
unfortunately as he thought, they de- 
cided that, though the vast majority of 
their Lordships believed it desirable in 
itself to give something to the Roman 
Catholics, they were bound to refuse it 
in deference to what the Government 
themselves seemed to consider ignorant 
prejudice on the part of the population. 
Now, if this was the case—if, in conse- 
quence of that unfortunate prejudice, 
their Lordships could do nothing for the 
Roman Catholics, he, for one, could not 
consent to aggravate the mischief of the 
vote of Friday night. They had already 
decided for the remission of the charge 
proposed to be made on the Established 
Church for their parsonages, and it was 
harsh to refuse anything to the Presby- 
terians, but after the decision of Friday 
they would only aggravate the evil by 
adopting the clause. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he did not intend to re-open the discus- 
sion of Friday night, but the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) had not appeared to under- 
stood the argument of his noble Friend 
(Earl Granville). The Regium Donum 
was given to Presbyterian ministers on 
condition that any minister who might 
claim the grant had a congregation of 
not less than twelve families or fifty 
souls, and that there existed a church 
and house with an assured income of 
£50. That manses had been allowed to 
reckon towards that income, and it was 
obvious that the grant being only made 
on certain conditions it would be incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill— 
the compensation of vested interests, 
that compliance with those conditions 
should be a ground for compensation. 


Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 29 (Enactment with respect to 
private endowments). 


Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I have placed on the Paper 
three Amendments in this clause, all 
bearing on the subject of private endow- 
ments, and I think I may say that they 
all appear to me to be consistent with 
the principle of the Bill. That principle 
I understand to be this—that while the 
Establishment, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is to cease in Ireland, and 
while great changes are to be made with 
regard to the endowments, very jealous 


[ Committee— Clause 29. 
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care is to be exercised with reference to 
private interests. Now the private inte- 
rests of those at present in possession of 
any of the revenues of the [Irish Church 
have been secured by the Amendment 
which your Lordships adopted as to the 
terms of commutation, such terms being 
given as will enable the Governing Body 
to attend to the private claims of each 
of those persons who have a life interest 
in the present revenues of the Church. 
Your Lordships adopted the term of 
fourteen years for the Established Church 
as well as for Maynooth, as the best way 
of securing those vested interests and as 
analogous tothe liberal treatment adopted 
in the case of Canada, which has so 
often been alluded to in these debates. 
Another class of vested interests which 
your Lordships have already considered 
is that of the private interests of the 
clergy in the houses which many of 
them have erected, partly out of their 
own personal resources and partly out 
of building charges; the Committee 
being of opinion that the clergy would 
not have erected these houses if they 
had thought they were to be taken 
away the moment they themselves had 
ceased to live. Having thus, in perfect 
consistency with the principle of the Bill, 
secured the private interests of those at 
present in receipt of money or in the 
possession of houses in connection with 
the Church, we now come to another 
class of private interests to which we 
may properly apply that name, since 
they relate to private persons who, in 
past times, have left benefactions for the 
maintenance of the Established Church. 
And when I say for the maintenance of 
the Established Church I mean for the 
maintenance of that which, at the time 
of those benefactions, was the Established 
Church, for it would take a great deal 
to persuade me that those persons were 
so lightly attached to their Protestant 
faith as to leave the money merely to 
any Church which, in such a country as 
Ireland, might happen from time to time 
to be established. I hope and expect that 
the Government will not see any difficulty 
in acceding, at all events, to the first of 
my Amendments. Your Lordships are 
wisely jealous with respect to all such 
private endowments, of which there are 
many both in England and in Ireland. 
It is difficult, perhaps, even with the as- 
sistance of the Board established for the 
purpose, to ascertain exactly what are 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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the endowments of the Roman Catholic 
body in Ireland, which are vested in 
private trustees, but no one can doubt 
that they are very considerable; and, I be- 
lieve, the Roman Catholics would be ex- 
tremely jealous of any interference with 
the private endowments of other bodies, 
which might, in time, lead to interference 
with their own. I have no information 
in this matter as to the Presbyterians of 
Treland, but I know, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, as to the great Presbyterian body 
of which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) spoke some nights ago, that 
during its brief existence it has acquired 
very considerable endowments. Now, I 
am quite sure that it is not the intention 
of Parliament jealously to guard the 
private endowments of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body and of the Presbyterian bo- 
dies, and to be reckless in its way of 
dealing with the private endowments of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Many 
sacrifices have hoon made by private 
members of that Church in order to con- 
fer private endowments on the body to 
which they belonged. It was stated in 
the course of the recent debate that a 
Bishop of the Established Church in 
Treland had left a large property to his 
family, though, whether, like some other 
Bishops, he had had the good fortune 
to succeed to a large fortune before he 
left it, I am not able to say. A list, how- 
ever, has been published by Dr. Todd, 
of private endowments which, within his 
own cognizance, have been made to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland. 
The list of these private endowments 
ends with the munificent bequest of 
the most rev. Primate who lately pre- 
sided over the see of Armagh (Arch- 
bishop Beresford), a Bishop whose me- 
mory, I believe, will be long revered 
in Ireland as a most generous, noble, 
and kind-hearted man, and who, having 
himself succeeded to an ample fortune, 
was able to leave very large sums 
to the Church of which he -was an 
ornament. The list, concluding with 
that most rev. Primate, goes back to a 
series of his predecessors, many of whom 
left large sums to the Church of 
which they were the heads. Primate 
Robinson left £1,000, which, with a be- 
quest of Primate Boulter, at present 
amounts to £38,700, and has been kept 
separate in the accounts of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. I will not go 
through the list of benefactors, but fol- 
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lowing them up we come to various 
Archbishops, and at last to the name of 
Archbishop Bramhall, who, in 1662, be- 
queathed £500 to the Church. Pro- 
ceeding a little further we come to a 

ift of the same Bishop Bramhall, who 
secured for the Church a sum of money 
so large that in those days the in- 
terest was calculated at £30,000 a year. 
The same man, I say, in the year 1662, 
left the sum of £500, and are Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government about to respect the 
small sum left in 1662 and say that a 
totally different principle is to be applied 
to the far larger sum left at an earlier 

riod? The very same man, a mem- 

r of the very same Church, using the 
very same Liturgy, left both sums, and 
where is the difference between the two 
cases except this very important differ- 
ence, that the one is a sum of £500, and 
the other produces £30,000 a year? If we 
had nothing to do with justice and were 
influenced only by motives of expediency, 
it might be well to draw the line at 
1660; but I am sure that it is justice 
that has guided the course of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to pri- 
vate endowments, and I cannot believe 
that the mere amount of the endowment 


makes such an extraordinary difference 


between the one case and the other. I 


do not know what is the reason why the | 


year 1660 has been adopted, and I trust 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
insist upon that year. We are told that 
the Church was in an unsettled condition 
before that time. We know it was not 
unsettled with respect to its Articles. 
There were, it is true, in Ireland, as in 
England, separate Articles answering to 
what were called the Lambeth Articles, 
but they were not the Articles of the 
Church of Ireland any more than they 
were the real Articles of the Church of 
England. 
succinct account of the matter which 
has been placed in my hands. The 
English Liturgy was established in Ire- 
land by the Irish Act of Uniformity, 2 
Elizabeth, c. 2, passed in the year 1560. 
If you look to the Acts of Parliament, 
you will find it there. I believe there 
can be no doubt that until within the 
last two or three years the Irish clergy 
subscribed to the Articles on the strength 
of a canon, passed in the year 1634, an- 
swering to our Canon of Subscription 
of the year 1604. Up to and even in 
the time when I myself with the most 
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rev. Primate who presides over the Pro- 
vince of Armagh recommended to Her 
Majesty’s Government that there should 
be an alteration in the subscription, all 
the clergy subscribed a canon of these 
same Thirty-nine Articles, according to 
the canon, and the date of that canon is, 
as I have said, 1634. It may be said 
that here and there Presbyterian minis- 
ters occupied livings in Ireland ; but the 
answer is that here and there Presby- 
terian ministers occupied livings in Eng- 
land, and between the two cases there 
was no difference. There has been placed 
in my hands a reference to a work well 
known among Presbyterians in Ireland ; 
it is Reid’s History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, the first volume. That 
work, written by a Presbyterian, and 
highly respected as an authority, states 
that in the midst of the troubles in 1642 
there arrived the regiment of Argyll 
and three other regiments from Scot- 
land. Each of them had its Presby- 
terian chaplain, and the four chap- 
lains of these regiments appear to have 
taken counsel together and to have es- 
tablished alterations; and, in the year 
1642, they held the first synod of Pres- 
byterians in Ireland. That was during 
the very same time that the Presbyterian 
system was for a period the dominant 
system in England. But before 1660 
Bishop Bramhall had collected the large 
sum of money which I have mentioned 
for the support of the Church of which 
he was a Bishop. Now, I am quite 
| aware that the sources from which Bishop 
Bramhall obtained that money are said 
| to be somewhat doubtful. Your Lord- 
ships know that one of the most learned 
lawyers of the day contended that it is 
a very dangerous principle when a be- 
quest has been made 250 years ago to 
consider what was the right of the ori- 
ginal donor to the possession of the 
money. However that may be, it ap- 
pears to me, on examining the matter, 
that there is no doubt this was a sub- 
scription collected by Bishop Bramhall 
for a particular purpose, well known to 
those who were subscribers, and made 
'over to the Church of which he was a 
| Prelate. It was a sort of Bishop of 
_Derry’s fund which he collected for the 
| benefit of the Irish Church. Now, if 
| it is said that the fact that the Sove- 
| reign having had anything to do with 
the money or any portion of the money 
‘oe it out of the range of private en- 


| Committee— Clause 29. 
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dowments, I may be allowed to read 
these words of the First Minister of the 
Crown— 


“Tt may have been given bya public character, 
but, though given by persons holding a public 
position, its having been given in a private capa- 
city evidently constitutes it a private endowment.” 


Now, my Lords, in that very able argu- 
ment to which I before referred, it is 
stated, not with reference to this gift of 
Bishop Bramhall, but to other matters, 
that the Sovereign was entitled to dis- 
tribute this money as he pleased, and 
that it was maintained in Parliament at 
a subsequent period that there was no 
necessity for considering what the Sove- 
reign had given, because it was his pri- 
vate property. It would be as difficult 
to prove that money belonging to the 
Sovereign having been given to the then 
Bishop of Derry, would invalidate Bishop 
Bramhall’s gift as that the fact of Her 
Majesty the Queen having munificently 
subscribed £3,000 to that fund which 
bears the name of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund would invalidate the private cha- 
racter of that fund. But our Sovereigns, 
and Her Majesty not less than her pre- 
decessors, have ton munificent in their 
contributions on various occasions. The 
funds collected by the Colonial Bishops 
bear with reference to one of those sees 
the name of Her Majesty as donor; does 
that take it out of the category of private 
endowments? Looking to the fact that 
a large portion of the money which 
Bishop Bramhall collected came from 
private resources, that Archbishop Laud, 
who was not likely to give money to a 
Presbyterian Church, and was certainly 
not a Roman Catholic, though many 
think he went too far in that direction, 
was a large contributor, apparently from 
his private means, I claim that this money 
given to Bishop Bramhall, as Bishop of 
Derry, belongs to the Church quite as 
much as the money which was afterwards 
left by Archbishop Bramhall when Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. It seems almost 
wrong after having placed this on the 
ground of justice and of legality, to re- 
sort to a lower argument. But some one 
who succeeds me may place this matter 
on the ground of expediency. My Lords, 
the persons at present in the enjoyment 
of these sums are the Protestants of 
Ulster. Your Lordships have no doubt 
looked to the Report of the Commission- 
ers as to the number of Protestant 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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and Episcopalian inhabitants of those 
parishes in Ulster. Your Lordships 
are probably familiar with the fact that, 
looking to the united diocese of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, there are eleven 
parishes in Belfast with an aggregate 
Protestant population of 24,534 ; that of 
the remaining 133 one has a population 
of 5,000, one of between 4,000 and 5,000, 
six between 3,000 and 4,000, nine be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, and seventeen be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000. I will not wea 

your Lordships by going through the 
whole list. The point which I wish to 
establish is that the Protestant popula- 
tion and the Episcopalian population 
of these parishes is so numerous that 
in point of policy, independently of jus- 
tice, they have a claim to the benefit 
of that which the members of their 
own communion left them in former 
days. Ishould be veryglad if something 
could be done such as was indicated b 

the noble Viscount (Viscount Lifford). 
It would be a great mistake to think 
there is any feeling on the part of the 
Episcopalian body of Ireland against the 
Presbyterians of the North of Ireland. 
The two bodies go hand in hand; they 
hold the essentials of the same faith, 
and if we looked to matters of policy 
they are the strength not only of that 
part of Ireland but of Ireland altogether. 
The industry of Ireland owes much to 
them, and while we are considering how 
we are to keep our Irish fellow-country- 
men attached subjects of the British 
Throne, it will surely be a most unwise, 
as I maintain also a most unjust, policy, 
to deprive them, living as they do in such 
large numbers as I have described in 
Ulster, of thet means of carrying on 
their worship which funds, left distinctly 
to them, have secured for them. Although 
it may be true that when the Protestants 
are crowded together in towns they 
may supply their wants, yet it must be 
remembered that in many places the 
population though large, is poor and 
scattered, and therefore I feel confident 
your Lordships will not consent to de- 
prive them of that which seems to be so 
justly their own. I am sure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will agree with me 
that it will be a very dangerous thing to 
shake the faith which all people in the 


United Kingdom at present have in the 
security of private endowments. 
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Amendment moved, line 42, toleave out |we may smile at this means also, that 
“year one thousand six hundred and |she intended the whole nation should 
sixty”) and insert (‘‘ second year of | benefit. Therefore, any grant made at 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’’)—( Zhe | the time of Elizabeth was made for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.) whole country. Then comes Archbishop 
Bramhall’s case, which may give rise to 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: The |a very considerable amount of discussion 
most rev. Primate (the Archbishop of | before the Commissioners if the Amend+ 
Canterbury) has rested his case for car- | ment be adopted ; and I confess the evi- 
rying back the period for the ascertain- |dence, as far as I have been able to 
ment of gifts of private endowment | gether it from reading upon the subject, 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the | largely preponderates in favour of the 
first place, upon the passing of the|view that Archbishop Bramhall gave 
2nd of Elizabeth—the Statute of Uni- | nothing, or next to nothing, to the Irish 
formity. And then he selected two | Church. It is true Archbishop Bramhall 
cases Which I may safely say are the | obtained a large amount of money for 
only two of the slightest importance | the Irish Church, but as to how he ob- 
as to the question whether you select |tained it the different biographers of 
1660 or the 2nd of Elizabeth, the case | Bramhall and Strafford disagree. Straf- 
of Archbishop Bramhall and the case /ford’s admirers say he procured the 
of the Ulster grant by James I. If! money, and they name this identical sum 
these two instances were put aside it|of £30,000 a year. Then Sir George 
would be a matter almost immaterial | Ratcliffe, Wentworth’s intimate friend 
which of the two dates you take, except | and constant aid in Ireland as a Privy 
that you may, by selecting the earlier, | Councillor, gives Wentworth the credit 
occasion a very considerable expense by | of restoring the £30,000 per annum. 
inquiring into minor endowments, an/|‘‘ He got restored to the Church lands 
expense which would not be justified by | and tithes, sacrilegiously interverted, 
the result. I will first consider the pro- | above £30,000 in yearly value.” But I 
position with reference to the conditions | believe this is as mythical as any repre- 
of the statute of Elizabeth, and see how | sentation that has been made. What 
far it holds good that that Act fixes the | really happened in Ireland is this—Laud 
period at which it is to be supposed | sent Bramhall to Ireland before he was 
various persons gave money intended for | made Bishop to inquire into the state of 
the support of the Reformed Anglican | things there, Laud being advised that 
branch of the Church Catholic instead |improper proceedings were occurring 
of the Roman Church. I had occasion | among the Anglican Bishops. Bramhall 
on the second reading to point out that | reported accordingly, and in his first 
the Act of the 2nd of Elizabeth was not | letter to Laud, relating to the state of 
intended to exclude any portion of the | things in Dublin, he says, if I quote him 

at Irish nation from the benefit of re- | correctly— 
Feious instruction. It was an Act which Si eek a ane 
contemplated religious instruction to the| , “} Will first speak of offences in high places, 
whole Irish nation, and in proof of that | 4nd what de J find in Dublin | The, pariah 
I cited one clause of the Act. The Celtic | Cathedral vaults into wine vdhea, ome possi 
population were Roman Catholic in every | get wine and also tobacco.” 
sense of the word, and does it exclude 
them from the benefits of religious in- | And so he goes on describing enormities 
struction ? So far from that, it expressly | of that kind. He afterwards speaks of 
enacts that, whereas they did not under- | improprieties committed by the Bishops 
stand English, they shall continue to go|in the management of their sees, such 
on with Latin because they understand | as granting leases at small fines, insinu- 














it better. We may smile at that singu-| ating that there was some private con- 


clusively show that the Act expressly in- | and the lessees; and he represents the 
cluded them as participators in the means | whole of the sees as in the state of com- 
devoted to public worship? Besides | plete devastation in consequence of those 
this, Queen Elizabeth fined and impri-| acts. Then it appears that, with the 
soned everybody who did not go to assistance of Strafford, he was able to 
church, clearly showing again, although | squeeze compensation out of several peo- 
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lar notion, but can anything more con- | sideration passing between the Bishops 
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ple, and obtained very large sums of 
money, from which I believe this sum of 
£30,000 a year will be found to have 
come. But the whole transaction is one 
of considerable doubt, the investigation 
of which would not repay the Irish 
Church. I will not anticipate a proposi- 
tion which my noble Friend behind me 
(Earl Granville) may make upon this 
subject, but I will now deal with the 
case of the Ulster lands. If ever there 
was a public fund it is the Ulster lands, 
which are public property upon every 
conceivable ground. These lands were 
obtained by the blood of the English in 
putting down a rebellion there, in the 
course of which three counties were for- 
feited; and James had at his disposal 
833,000 acres of confiscated land, the 
disposal of which the most rev. Primate 
compares to a grant made by Her Ma- 
jesty out of her private purse. 

Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, he had not addressed himself to 
that part of the question. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
most rev. Primate objects to my answer- 
ing this argument because he has not 
come to it. I will content myself by 
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number the Presbyterians and Anglicans 
put together. I demur, therefore, to 
that being the period to be fixed upon 
as the period for marking when there 
was a special allocation of the funds to 
special purposes. I say that in 1660 
you had got rid of the Articles of Usher, 
which clearly did effect an entire sepa- 
ration in principle between the English 
branch and the Irish branch of the 
Church. I do not believe that time is 
of the slightest importance. I do not 
believe that those who introduced the 
Bill have the least reason for desiring to 





alter it in any other respect ; but if you 

say that the definition shall include pro- 

perty given by the Crown, by private 

| individuals, and by the means described, 

‘it signifies little what date may be 
fixed. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH : 
| My Lords, it seems to me that the argu- 
| ment, as far as it has gone, is somewhat 
/ analogous to that afterwards to be raised 
| upon the question of the Ulster grants; 
| but I shall keep myself strictly to the 
| question of the first Amendment moved 
| by the most rev. Primate—namely, the 
| substitution of the date 1560 for 1660. It 


resting my answer upon the broad foun- | seems to me, however, that a good deal 
dation that the lands were won by Eng- | of undue stress has been laid upon the 
lish blood, and that James sold the | amount the Irish Church would receive 
greater part of them to the City of | from Archbishop Bramhall’s gifts. The 
London, and used the proceeds as or- | most rev. Primate (the Archbishop of 


dinary revenue. Something was said 
about the Presbyterians, and I must 
join with the most rev. Primate in 
offering a tribute of respect to them ; 
but was it always the case that the Epis- 
copal Bench respected the Presbyterians 
in the North of Ireland? You will find 
—if you goto Mant’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Irish Church, the last edition 
of which was published in 1841—a se- 
ries of lamentations on the part of that 
right rev. Prelate, who was Bishop of 
Down and Connor, at the introduction of 
the Irish Presbyterians by James, which 
he regarded as the greatest conceivable 
calamity, and he praised the Test and 
Corporation Acts. The most rev. Pri- 
mate has alluded to the number of the 
Protestants in the North of Ireland; 
but if we divide them into seventeenths, 
the most convenient for our purpose, we 
find that 9-17ths represent the Roman 
Catholics, 5-17ths the Presbyterians, and 
3-17ths the Episcopalians; so that in 
this part of Ireland, where the Roman 
Catholics are least numerous, they out- 


The Lord Chancellor 


|Canterbury) insisted upon the large 

amount and value of these gifts, and the 

noble and learned Lord who has just sat 

down insisted upon their small value; 
| but really the question at issue is not 
| whether the gifts be large or small, but 
whether the date 1560, which would in- 
clude those gifts, or the date 1660, which 
would exclude them, is in itself the 
proper date to be agreed upon—a ques- 
tion quite independent of the amount to 
be received or lost by fixing the date. If 
by fixing the date at 1560 the Irish 
Church gets very little from Archbishop 
Bramhall’s gifts, so much the worse for 
the Church; if by fixing the date at 
1660 it gets a great deal, so much the 
better for the Irish Church ; but we have 
no right to consider the worse or the 
better in the case; what we have to do 
is on historical and legal grounds to de- 
cide which of the two dates is a just and 
righteous date to fix. I entirely set 
aside the question of the amount of 
Archbishop Bramhall’s gifts. Upon the 
same principle I deride the objection of 
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the noble and learned Lord (the Lord 
Chancellor) as to the expense of the liti- 
gation that might be incurred on the 

of the Irish Anglicans or Church- 
men—it is difficult to find a correct defi- 
nition for the members of the Irish 
Church —in establishing their rights 
under this grant. If it is difficult for 
them to prove their rights, if it involves 
expensive litigation, so much the worse 
for them; if it is easy, so much the 
better for them; and I think I can as- 
sure the noble and learned Lord that 
Irish Churchmen will be willing to take 
the chance of litigation which he desires 
to spare them, and that they will be per- 
fectly willing to take what they can get. 
I set aside, then, as not properly speak- 
ing ad rem, those two questions as to the 
amount of Archbishop Bramhall’s gifts, 
and as to the expense which might be 
incurred in proving claims to them. I 
now come to what I shall be excused for 
saying is the only real argument in the 


speech of the noble and learned Lord | 
| the Irish Parliament; they were never 
| binding on the Irish clergy; and the 


against the Amendment. There is not 
the slightest doubt that when Elizabeth 
passed her Act of 1560 establishing 
conformity for the Irish Church, she in- 
tended that Act to be one for the benefit 
of the whole nation. We say that the 
Irish Church is a benefit to the whole 
nation—but I will not press that argu- 
ment now ; but it is clear from the terms 
of the Act that Elizabeth intended the 
benefit of religious instruction to be con- 
ferred according to a particular form, 
which form is defined in that Act of 
Uniformity, and which form she thought 
of such great importance that she ac- 
tually—as the noble and learned Lord 
has taken care to remind us, unfortu- 
nately for his argument—insisted upon 
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| nation, and for taking them entirely 
away from every religious denomination 
in the nation. It strikes me that this is 
a fair answer to the argument of the 
noble and learned Lord. He laid stress 
upon certain Articles drawn up by Arch- 
bishop Usher—I think 105 in number— 
and which he says had the effect of cre- 
ating almost a severance between the 
two Churches, so as to make them dis- 
tinct Churches in England and Ireland; 
and so, insisting upon as much distinc- 
tion between them as between Presby- 
terianism and Anglicanism, he implied 
as a consequence that Presbyterians 
might have as good a right to these 
endowments as Anglicans. What is the 
fact as to these Articles of Usher ? 
They were never signed by a single 
clergyman ; they were never enforced by 
the Irish Parliament; they were passed 
by the Irish Convocation, a body whose 
acts had no legal validity, no more than 
those of the English Convocation at this 
moment. They were never accepted by 





| duration of these marvellous Articles, 
that are to effect this complete tranfor- 
mation of the rights of property, was 
simply nineteen years. They simply 
came from the study of Archbishop 
Usher, and, for anything I know, they 
have gone back to his waste-paper 
basket ; and yet they are to deprive the 
Church of Ireland of grants of property 
which I believe to be strictly and legally 
her due. The only other argument [ 
wish to notice is one dwelt upon more in 
the speech of the First Minister of the 
Crown than in this House, although it 
has been touched upon by the noble and 





learned Lord. It is said that between 


imprisoning those who would not go to} 1560 and 1660 Presbyterians were ad- 
the churches where the services were | mitted to benefices in the Anglican 
conducted according to the Act of Uni-| Church, as it then existed, without re- 
formity. It is equally clear that the | quiring re-ordination; and this fact is 
fact of Elizabeth having intended to | supposed to prove so complete a fusion 
benefit the whole nation does not at all| between the Presbyterian and the An- 
touch the real question in dispute, which glican bodies that one has no more right 
is not for whose benefit she intended the | than the other to these endowments. I 


instruction to be given, but through | exceedingly regret that I cannot accept 
whose lips and according to what formu- | this fact, and the inference drawn from 
laries that instruction was to be con-| it, because if I could do so there would 


veyed; and, further, the fact that these 
ecclesiastical gifts, whatever they may 
be worth, were designed by Elizabeth 
for the benefit of the entire nation seems 
to me to be a strange reason for ex- 
cluding from that benefit the entire 


VOL. CXOVII. [rurep sErizs. | 


‘be absolutely an end to this Bill alto- 
gether. If ordained Presbyterians could 
hold Irish Church revenues without re- 
ordination—and the fact proves that there 
was no practical difference between the 
two Churches—then I have another fact. 


20 [ Committee— Clause 29. 
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At this moment any Roman Catholic 
priest may be instituted to any benefice 
in Ireland without re-ordination, and a 
priest might have been so instituted at 
any time during the history of the Irish 
Church. Therefore, if the argument 
goes to prove that the Presbyterian and 
the Anglican were practically oneChurch, 
then by a parity of reasoning the possi- 
bility of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
obtaining benefices without re-ordina- 
tion goes to prove that the two Churches 
are really identical, and that there is 
no injury done to the Roman Catholic 
Church by the Protestant Church pos- 
sessing endowments, when it is not pos- 
sible to distinguish one from the other. 
If the argument is good for anything, 
it seems to me to come to this startling 
proposition—that the Irish Church in 
1560, and up to within nineteen years of 
1660, was a body so distinct as to be 
recognizable in history and law; that it 
was capable of doing and having com- 
mitted in its behalf a great wrong— 
namely, the conveying to it of certain 
endowments which belonged to the en- 
tire nation ; that, therefore, in this 19th 
century, the present Church is to be 
sorely punished for the wrong done by 
that Church between 1560 and the com- 
mencement of that nineteen years; and 
yet, when you come to these nineteen 
years, this body, so distinct for all pur- 
poses of punishment and suffering, be- 
comes so confused a body that it is 
utterly incapable of holding any pro- 
perty whatsoever. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) has obtained a reputation for 
eloquence distinguished by readiness in 
getting rid of the rubbish and going to 
the kernel of the matter; but I will con- 
fine myself to the rubbish which he got 
rid of rather than address myself to his 
arguments. I think there is some slight 
inaccuracy in the historical account which 
the right rev. Prelate gave of Arch- 
bishop Usher’s desk and waste-paper 
basket, because, unless my memory fails 
me, the Resolutions that he referred to 
were proposed in Convocation. I do not 
think, either, that I have any occasion to 
grapple with the argument that the 
possible admission of Roman Catholic 
priests removes any grievance under 
which they might otherwise labour. It 
seems to me, however, that there is con- 
siderable importance in the points which 


The Bishop of Peterborough. 
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have been raised as to the amount of 
money which might or might not accrue 
to the Irish Church under the Motion of 
the right rev. Prelate, as to the difficulty 
of proving these grants, and as to the 
amount of litigation which might pos- 
sibly ensue. With regard to the amount, 
I cannot help thinking—and it is not 
from any pretence to any historical or 
legal knowledge which is not open to all 
your Lordships—that there is great 
truth in what the noble and learned 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor) said, that 
very little money would be found to 
accrue to the Irish Church after these 
long and difficult inquiries had been con- 
cluded. But, whichever way you take it, 
this appears to me to be a very extraor- 
dinary Amendment for this House to 
send down to “another place.” But 
now I come to the real point to which 
I wish to direct your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. I have said that it is not likely 
that the Irish Chureh—unless you 
adopt some mode of establishing claims 
hitherto not devised—should gain much 
advantage from the change proposed. 
If I mistake not, even if they obtain all 
that it is now proposed to include by 
these Amendments, the reversions which 
they claim will not amount to more 
than £300,000. The noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) suggested the other day what 
he thought would have been of im- 
mense advantage to the Church—that, 
instead of entering into these questions 
which must lead to endless _litiga- 
tion, it would be better for them to 
accept a sumof money. The noble Earl 
stated that he was informed that what 
we proposed to give the Church in the 
shape of private benefactions did not 
amount to more than £6,000 a year. The 
most rev. Primate (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) fixed the sum at £8,000 a 
year, and, taking the larger sum, that 
would reallyrepresent a sum of £200,000, 
Again, it has been stated that the value 
of a reversion of the whole sum claimed 
by the present Amendment would not 
amount to much more than £300,000. 
That would give a sum of £500,000, 
which is exactly the amount, though itis 
not in the Bill, which Mr. Gladstone 
stated would be the amount of the 
private benefactions. Now, it appears 
to me that this sum, representing, as 
it does, exactly what was stated to the 
House of Commons—representing, as 
it does, the sum which the House of 
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Commons was ready to grant—repre- 
senting, as it does, exactly the sum 
at which the most rev. Primate values 
these two sets of benefactions—it would 
be, I think, an arrangement valuable 
in itself; one to which the other House 
of Parliament could not, upon prin- 
ciple, object, and which would have 
the inestimable advantage of clearing 
the ground, and at once closing the mat- 
ter without either impoverishing the 
new Church Body, or without materially 
lessening what will accrue to the State. 
I must make an apology to your Lord- 
ships for rising so soon in the discussion. 
The other evening I made a proposal 
which I thought highly advantageous to 
the Church. I made it rather late in the 
debate ; but I did not receive the slightest 
answer to the proposal which I had 
made on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) it is true, with his usual 
courtesy, expressed a hope that I did not 
feel hurt by his not giving any answer to 
that proposal. The Committee immedi- 
ately proceeded to a division, and one 
right rev. Prelate asked me, while the 
House was dividing, why I had not 
made the offer earlier in the evening, as 


it was one which many would have been 


delighted to accept. I have, therefore, 
taken the opportunity of making this 
proposal to your Lordships at this early 
period in the discussion, and I think it 
is one which the right rev. Bench would 
do wisely in accepting. 

Eart GREY: Do I correctly under- 
stand my noble Friend? Does he mean 
that he would give a lump sum of 
£500,000 to the disendowed Church as 
compensation for all these claims ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Yes, but re- 
serving the question of the glebes. To 
the Amendment to be proposed upon the 
latter subject the Government will offer 
the most strenuous opposition. 

Lorp DE ROS said, he would re- 
mind their Lordships that Queen Eliza- 
beth could never have intended that her 
endowments should be shared in by the 
whole of the Irish population, inasmuch 
as she regarded the Roman Catholics as 
not under her control, or subject to the 
protection of her laws. 

Tur Eart or POWIS said, there was 
a case in which certain parishes could 
prove, under the Amendment of the 
most rev. Primate, their claim to rent- 


charges which had been devoted to their 
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spiritual instruction, and he wished to 
know how their rights would be affected 
by the arrangement now proposed by 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he considered that it was a very incon- 
venient practice for Ministers to come 
down and make entirely new proposals 
at the very last moment. He would 
venture to suggest to the noble Earl 
~— Granville) that it would be better 
or the present to defer this matter so 
that the proposal might receive consi- 
deration. There was an important prin- 
ciple involved. Some of them were un- 
willing to admit that, because there had 
been a very slight alteration in the doc- 
trine and practice of the Church, there 
had been a break in its continuity; but, 
if the noble Earl would allow the date 
of 1560 to be inserted, and the £500,000 
to be offered as a composition for the 
whole period, the difficulty would be re- 
moved. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
would remember that, among the great 
number of Amendments placed upon the 
Paper, it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to know which were likely to be 
supported by the House. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Cairns) had refused 
to furnish the Government—as he had a 
perfect right to do—with the informa- 
tion, and it was, therefore, impossible 
for them to be prepared with counter 
proposals. In one instance he had ac- 
tually prepared a proposal, but was 
obliged to allow it to remain in his pocket, 
in consequence of the course which the 
Committee had pursued with regard to 
other Amendments. As he understood 
their Lordships were inclined to consider 
his proposal in a favourable light, he 
would not object to a postponement ; but 
he certainly thought that the last pro- 
posal of the noble Marquess was not a 
very wise one, or at all in unison with 
his general desire to assume a concilia- 
tory position towards the other House. 
He would, however, consent to omit the 
date altogether. It would be extremely 
unwise to adopt any course which, with- 
out being attended by any advantage, 
could only have the effect of irritating 
the House of Commons. 

Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD said, 
he thought that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that a date should be fixed. He 
found it stated in the work of Fleury, 
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the Roman Catholic historian, that about | noble Ear! that his offer on that previous 


the year 1570, the Protestants adopted | 
all kinds of expedients to extend their | 


occasion was made at the close of the 
debate, and it did not appear to him 


influence in Ireland ; that their progress | that the Amendment so offered by the 


had surpassed all their expectations, | 


and that they already saw themselves 
masters of the greater part of the king- 


om. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
suggest that if the clause were to be 
postponed it would be better not to con- 
tinue this discussion. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) had expressed a 
wish that their Lordships should not 
take any step which would cause irrita- 
tion in the mind of the House of Com- 
mons. He should be sorry that any- 
thing done by their Lordships should 
have that effect, and he was quite sure 
that nothing done by their Lordships 
was intended to have that effect ; but he 
doubted very much whether the House 
of Commons was in that sensitive state 
of mind which was always suggested 
from the Government Benches. It cer- 


tainly would appear from certain post- 
prandial utterances of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that some Members of 


the Cabinet did not manifest that perfect 
equanimity of mind which their Lord- 
ships had the pleasure of seeing always 
displayed by the noble Earl the Leader 
of the Government in their Lordships’ 
House. He (Lord Cairns) was, however, 
perfectly ready to admit that, if the pro- 
posal of the noble Earl was to be con- 
sidered, they ought not now to do any- 
thing in the way of amending the clause 
which would make it appear that they 
had rejected the proposal. He did not 
think it would be a convenient course to 
postpone the clause, for they were now 
approaching the consideration of an al- 
teration in the other portion of it. It 
would be better to leave out the date; 
if this were done Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be informed on the bringing 
up of the Report, whether their! offer 
had been accepted: if the offer were 
accepted words might be inserted direct- 
ing the Commissioners to pay over to 
the Church Body £500,000 in lieu of 
all endowments since the Reformation. 
Such words would not pledge Parlia- 
ment to any particular date. In refer- 
ence to what the noble Earl had said 
respecting his offer the other night of 
another Amendment of which no notice 
had been taken, he must remind the 


_ The Bishop of Lichfield 





noble Earl would have met the exigen- 
cies of the case. The noble Earl said 
he had several other Amendments in his 
pocket. He would suggest to the noble 
Earl whether, as notice had been given 
of the various Amendments of private 
Members, it would not be advisable for 
the noble Earl to put his offers on the 
Paper. 

Tue ArcustsHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he was ready to do whatever the 
House desired in the matter. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) had appealed to 
the right rev. Bench as if they were the 
solicitors or the attorneys of the Irish 
Church. He should be rather ashamed 
if the right rev. Bench were dragged into 
a mere money calculation. They looked 
to the date from far higher interests. 
But as the calculations of the First 
Minister of the Crown in respect of the 
amount of the endowments before 1660 
was disputed by other authorities, he 
thought that the parties on either side 
ought to look into the matter with the 
view of coming to an agreement on that 
point. He wished in his own name— 
and, he thought he might venture to 
add in the name of the Irish Church 
also—to thank the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) for the conciliatory manner 
in which he had dealt with this point, 
and, likewise, with the question of life 
interests. He trusted their Lordships 
might regard that circumstance as an 
indication that the Government wished 
to treat this whole matter in a spirit of 
conciliation. He would withdraw his 
Amendment for the present. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment made, line 9, leave out 
(‘one ’’) and insert (‘‘ two.’’) 


Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
then moved the third of the Amendments 
which stood in his name. The whole 
difficulty in this case was whether the 
grant of the Ulster glebes came from the 
Crown, being the private property of the 
Sovereign, or whether they came from 
the Crown, being public property. It 
was the opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer 
—a very high authority upon such a 
subject—that they were given by King 
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James out of landed property which had 
been confiscated to the Sovereign, in the 
same way as other portions of the same 
land granted to private individuals, 
whose descendants enjoyed them at the 
present day. The question of these 
Ulster glebes had come before Lord 
Langdale in the Rolls Court, and on that 
occasion Sir William Follett laid down 
the state of the case. What he now 
wished to direct the attention of their 
Lordships to was this point—that if the 
King had no right to grant the Ulster 
glebes, he (the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury) did not know what right he had | 


to grant the property now enjoyed by 
the Irish Society. How would the Irish 
Society be affected by a Parliamentary 
decision that James had no right to 
grant these Ulster glebes? Their Lord- 
ship would see that this question was 
an important one in respect of other pro- 
perty besides the glebes. 


Amendment moved, at the end of the 
clause to add— 

“When any real property becoming vested in 
the commissioners consists of lands which have 
been appropriated or granted as the glebe or 
glebe land of any benefice, by or in pursuance of 
any royal grant or letters patent since the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the com- 
missioners shall, on the application of the said 
representative body, made within six months after 
the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, by order vest such pro- 
perty in such representative body, subject to any 
life interest subsisting therein.”—( The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.) 


Lorp DUFFERIN said, he must ob- 
ject to the Amendment which he re- 
garded as contrary to the principle of 
the Bill, and, indeed, calculated to stul- 
tify it. The proposal of the most rev. 
Primate (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
amounted, in effect, to this—that we 
should proceed to re-endow the Estab- 
lished Church with a sum calculated at 
very nearly £1,000,000, and at all 
events, over £900,000. With what 
show of consistency could noble Lords, 
who wished for religious equality in 
Ireland, by means of concurrent endow- 
ment, leave the Catholics and Presby- 
terians in the position assigned to them 
by the Bill, while they gave to the Epis- 
eopal Church, besides the property al- 
ready secured to it, the considerable 
sum he had named? These grants were 
put upon the footing of private endow- 
ments. Now, he would not enter into 
any historical disquisition as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the grants were 
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made. It was sufficient to remind their 
Lordships that, up to the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth, Ulster had been less subjec- 
ted to English rule than any other part 
\of Ireland. Until then the native chiefs 
| had succeeded in maintaining almost a 
| semi-independence, and at last endea- 
voured to throw off the yoke altogether. 
| In this atttempt, however, they were de- 
feated, and, on their overthrow, King 
James was enabled to make his famous 
experiment of colonizing the North of 
Ireland with settlers from England and 
Scotland. When making this settlement 
James was also solicitous to reduce to 
order the ecclesiastical affairs of the dis- 
trict, which were in such a state of con- 
fusion that it was found impossible even 
to identify the ecclesiastical possessions 
of the ancient Irish Church. Persons of 
authority were, therefore, sent over to as- 
certain what was and what was not eccle- 
siastical property; and as soon as they 
had reported, the King made a re-grant 
of such lands as were declared to be the 
legitimate possessions of the Church. 
Such a title, however, did not place 
these grants to the Church in Ulster in 
any respect on the footing of private 
grants; and, so far, this was admitted 
by the most rev. Primate, who did not 
propose to deal with Bishops’ lands. 
As to the Ulster glebes, as they were 
technically called, he (Lord Dufferin) 
maintained they must follow the desti- 
nation of other ecclesiastical property. 
It was not upon technical or antiqua- 
rian grounds that this question ought 
to be argued. These endowments were 
handed to the Church by the King in 
his public capacity. They were in- 
tended to promote a great public bene- 
fit; they became the same sort of 
property and subject to the same inci- 
dents as property possessed by the 
Church in other provinces. Great stress 
had been laid upon the claims of colo- 
nists in Ulster, whose ancestors were 
attracted to that enterprize by the grant 
of these endowments. No doubt, the 
fact that the Church was constituted on 
a favourable footing did prove a cer- 
tain attraction to the emigrants who 
passed over from Great Britain. But if 
that argument were good for anything, 
it might be urged with equal force by 
the descendants of all who have ever 
emigrated at any time to any part of 
Treland, as all were attracted in an 
equal degree by the prospect of having 
the offices of their Church performed by 
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an established body which received the 
support of the Government. Their 
Lordships should remember that a ma- 
—y of the population of Ulster were 

oman Catholics. The large manufac- 
turing industry had attracted Roman 
Catholic residents, and even when King 
James was founding his colony in 
Ulster he took special care to leave a cer- 
tain proportion of the Roman Catholics 
in each district. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the population was so intermixed, and 
their mutual interests were so inter-de- 
pendent, he submitted that it would be 
extremely unwise to deal with that pro- 
vince in an exceptional manner, as any 
such exceptional dealing would be re- 
garded by the majority of the population 
as an act of great injustice. 

Tue Bisnop or DERRY said, that as 
an Ulsterman and an Ulster Bishop he 
found it impossible to remain content 
with recording a silent vote on a matter 
with reference to which he felt so 
deeply. He wished, in the first place, 
to consider the equity of the claim, and 
in the second place, the policy of grant- 
ing it. The first equitable principle 
upon which the claim to the Ulster 
glebes was based was this :—Speaking 
merely as a layman, and therefore sub- 
ject to correction, it seemed to him that 
it was within the King’s competence to 
grant these lands. There were repeated 
references to the plan in charters, let- 
ters, and other documents, and the 
argument made use of by the King was 
that he waived his own private right 
and his own personal advantage in con- 
sideration of the great object of the 
public good. But King James did not 
speak in this matter merely ex cathedrd, 
merely as a King. He was constantly 
in communication with one whose name 
would have the greatest weight both 
within and without those walls—he 
meant Lord Bacon. From the 10th or 
11th volume of the last edition of his 
works it will appear that however com- 
plicated the title might be and undoubt- 
edly was in individual cases, he thought 
it remained beyond all practical doubt 
that the reduction of the long rebellion in 
Ulster left a vast tract of land legiti- 
mately at the disposal of the monarch. 
He (the Bishop of Derry) happened the 
other day to have studied a few chapters 
written by Lord Macaulay, a great au- 
thority with noble Lords behind him, 
and in the 23rd chapter of his history he 
argued the rights of the Crown with re- 
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ference to the grant of lands, and what 
was his doctrine? Macaulay maintained 
that such grants, however unreasonable 
they might seem in themselves, however 
profligate in some cases, however un- 
unworthy favourites, were yet for a long 
worthily disposed of—given to minions or 
series of ages held valid. For instance, 
in the year 1696, when the King pro- 

osed to grant an enormous estate in 
Denbighshire to Portland, and the House 
of Commons remonstrated, they did not 
found their remonstrance on the ground 
that the Crown had not the right to 
make the grant, but simply that it was 
impolitic to do so. Macaulay said that 
in order to get rid of this Crown grant 
it would have been necessary to pass a 
retrospective statute, which, he added, 
would have been simply robbery, and 
the words which followed were substan- 
tially these—that such an act of robbery 
must have made all property utterly in- 
secure; and that it was utterly unworthy 
of statesmen for a moment to indulge in 
the dream that any machinery which 
made property insecure was likely to 
make society prosperous. The second 
ground of equity was one on which a 
simple layman might feel more com- 
petent to argue the case—namely, the 
improvement which had been wrought 
in those lands. It was easy to show by 
a whole host of contemporary authori- 
ties that the land in Ulster was at the 
time in a most miserable condition. 
Caulfield, writing in 1610, in an account 
of the escheated lands in Tyrone, said 
they were so poor that no rent was paid 
for them. There were three ideas which 
had been imported by Englishmen into 
Ireland, and which the Irish people 
would never be satisfied until they got 
rid of—the notion of landlord, the notion 
of tenant, and the notion of rent. Ina 
very remarkable passage of his writings 
Dean Swift stated that James I. had 


been one of the greatest benefactors of 
the Church by the grant of those lands 
which he made in Ulster, and he men- 
tioned that there were persons living in 
his time who remembered the land in 
such a very miserable and wretched con- 


dition that its value was only about 2d. 
an acre. The Government found fault 
with those who opposed their policy for 
not making sufficient distinction between 
the clergy and the laity ; and in dealing 
with private interests they had shown 
fairness and tenderness. But what about 
those colonists who had come over to 
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Ireland? If, for purposes of public! very well with the Presbyterians of 

licy, it was considered necessary to} Ulster, and he had little doubt they 
deprive the Church of the glebes, would | would be able to do so in the future. 
it not be their duty to pay the descend-| The Presbyterians were a hardy, indus- 
ants of the colonists the difference be- | trious, loyal, and religious race, but sup- 
tween the value of those glebe lands as! posing that they had any right to these 
they are and what they were when their | Ulster lands, which he did not admit, 
predecessors came first into possession ?| what was done by this Bill? Were they 
There was a third reason why the Church | committing an injury upon the Epis- 
had an equitable claim to the glebe|copalians in order that they might do 
lands. It could not be said that the | an act of justice to the Presbyterians? 
plantation in Ulster had utterly, or ina| Not at all; but they committed one 
great measure, failed to fulfil the pur-| act of injustice upon the Presbyte- 
poses for which it was intended. Plant- | rians, and then they committed another 
ations in those days meant more than | upon the Episcopalians, and in the new 
market gardening or the sowing of po-| algebra of disestablishment and disen- 
tatoes, flax, or onions. It meant the | dowment two acts of injustice made one 
plantation of glebes, with civilized Pro-| magnificent act of justice. Then they 
testant men, and with those churches, | were told that if this act of justice were 
free schools, and other institutions which | granted to the Episcopalians, there must 
they had enjoyed at home. It was a} be another to other denominations. He 
matter of great importance to discrimi-/ would not enter upon that question at 
nate between that which was primary | present; but the claim now made was 
and that which was secondary. Now) either just or unjust. It it were unjust, 
the primary objects were, according to | then in Heaven’s name let them have no 
the expostulatory letter of James I., of | more of it; but if it were just, legal, and 
the 6th of December, 1612, the safety of; moral the argument that they were not 
the country and the planting of civiliza- | to have these just rights because of other 
tion and religion; and in the charter! denominations, reminded him of Samuel 
they were stated to be to rescue Ulster| Johnson’s definition of envy—pain felt 





from superstition, rebellion, poverty, and | or malignity experienced at any happi- 
calamity, and to establish religion, obe-| ness enjoyed or distress exguelatenll y 
dience, strength, and prosperity. The} another. He would only say a very few 
hum of industry now rose from the busy | words on the policy of the Amendment; 
and prosperous cities of Ulster; and but he wished, with all respect to the 


among the causes which had given them | noble Lord behind him (Lord Dufferin), 
that prosperity to Ulster, some place, at | to state that this question of the dises- 
least, might be assigned to those glebes | tablishment and disendowment of the 
which had sometimes been the homes of | Irish Church, however it might be re- 
genius, not seldom the abode of sanctity, | garded in England, was looked upon in 
and in almost all cases the centres of} the North of Ireland with very peculiar 
civilization. He belonged to a school of | feelings indeed; in fact, he could hardly 
theology that had little sympathy either| use exaggerated language upon this 
with high Anglicanism or with rigid point. The measure was hated and de- 
Calvinism; and he though it hard that | tested by all Protestants, except a hand- 
because their fathers had eaten the sour | ful of Presbyterian ministers, who had 
grapes of Calvinism, therefore the chil- | learnt certain newfangled notions in con- 
dren’s teeth were to be set on edge. He} sequence of their connection with Scot- 
had sometimes been tempted to think that | land. As a matter of fact he could as- 
the existence of those articles was a proof| sure their Lordships that in hundreds 
of the identity between the Church of} and thousands of peasants’ homes prayer 
Ireland and the Church of England at! ascended daily to the just God that the 
that time ; and in the depth of his epis-| measure might be defeated. He was 
copal heart, which, of course, was filled | convinced that noble Lords on the Go- 
with all wickedness, he could not 4 vernment Bench were anxious to do what 








thinking that this introduction of Calvin- | was right and just, and he therefore be- 
ism was a mere pretext, while the pos-| sought them not to treat the North of 
session of the glebe lands was the solid | Ireland with a kind of Sangradoism, 
but profane reality. He must say, how- | prescribing bleeding and hot water for 
ever, that the Episcopalians had got on | all its ills. He appealed to their Lord- 
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ships to send a message of peace to 
Ulster by accepting the Amendment of 
the most rev. Primate. This was a dark 
and heavy time for the Bishops and 
clergy of the Church which was so soon 
to be disestablished and disendowed. It 
was a thing to make a man’s heart sink, 
his hand to tremble, and his knees to be 
very weak for a time when he saw the 
pinnacles of that ancient Church shat- 
tered to some extent by the storm which 
raged around them. But they looked 
with eyes suffused with tears, and strain- 
ing through the mist, to discern the 
Church of the future. He trusted they 
could see her dim outline, not so grand 
or so beautiful, perhaps, as the former 
Church; but they hoped to see a fuller 
and richer light streaming upon her from 
the presence of her Lord ; and it would 
give them great satisfaction if they could 
see below that supernatural light the 
rise of the star of peace upon their un- 
happy country. He believed that the 
adoption of this measure would be a 
message of peace; and for all these rea- 
sons—because the King had a right to 
grant these lands, because the improve- 
ments on those lands had been made by 
the clergy, because the Church had not 
failed in her mission, because the Amend- 
ment was just, because the Bill was an 
eminent departure from justice, and be- 
cause it was an equal departure from 
policy, he entreated their Lordships to 
adopt this Amendment. 


sequence of his personal connection with 
the Bill he had hitherto abstained from 
taking part in these discussions; but hav- 
ing a strong opinion on the subject of this 
Amendment, he trusted their Lordships 
would not think he was guilty of any 
impropriety if he ventured to make a 
few remarks upon it. It appeared to 
him that this Amendment, if adopted 
and combined with other Amendments 
that had been sanctioned by their Lord- 
ships, would nullify to a great extent 
the purpose of the Bill, and eliminate 
the principal means by which that ob- 
ject was to be attained. The purpose 
and object of the Bill was to introduce 
religious equality by disestablishing the 
Anglican Church in Ireland, and by 
withdrawing from the Church its en- 
dowments, so far as those endowments 
were given to her as an Establishment. 
He prayed their Lordships’ attention to 
the effect of the Amendments which they 
had already sanctioned. By the Amend- 
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Viscount MONCK said, that in con-| ance of a political object and for a pub- 
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ment moved by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) fourteen years’ purchase 
of the tithe rent-charge was secured to 
the Church Body. Now, by a return 
obtained by the noble Marquess on the 
cross-Benches (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde) it appeared that the sales of im- 
propriate tithes in the Landed Estates 
Court produced on an average eighteen 
years’ purchase ; so that if property was 
worth only what it would fetch in the 
market, then the Irish Church would 
lose only four years’ purchase of the 
tithe rent-charge. By the Amendment 
which was moved by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) the glebe houses and surrounding 
lands were secured to the Church. And 
by this Amendment of the most rey. 
Primate (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
the entire glebe lands, amounting to 
£950,000 in value, were also secured to 
her. If all these Amendments were 
cumulatively adopted he did not see 
that any disendowment of the Church 
would take place at all. The right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Derry) had rested 
his support of the Amendment on the 
right of King James to make the grants. 
He had never heard the King’s com- 
petency to make the grants called in 
question at all; but the question was in 
what character and on what ground 
did he make them. The right rev. Pre- 
late had himself stated that ground when 
he said the grants were made in further- 


lic purpose; that object and purpose 
being Protestant ascendancy. But when 
that policy and purpose were abandoned 
by the State—and by statesmen on both 
sides of the House—it followed that the 
grant which was the consequences of that 
policy and purpose was also reversed. 
Another ground on which the right rev. 
Prelate had urged the Amendment was 
the improvement that had been made in 
the glebes by the Church. Now, if those 
improvements had been effected by the 
Church as a corporation there might be 
some reason in the argument. But that 
was not so; they were effected by the 
successive incumbents, who were but 


life tenants, and these improvements 


gave them no more title to the lands 
than would be the case in any other 
life tenancy. The third ground on which 
the right rev. Prelate relied was the 
plantation of Ulster, which he said was 
a plantation of morality and religion. 
But that only brought them back to 
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the policy of Protestant ascendancy, 
which was now abandoned by common 
consent of all parties. The right rev. 
Prelate talked of the strong feeling that 
had sprung up in Ulster. He (Viscount 
Monck) would be the last man to say a 
word against the Protestants there—all 
his associations were connected with 
them—but it must be remembered that 
even in Ulster all the Protestants taken 
together still formed only a minority of 
the population. The right rev. Prelate 
talked of sending a message of peace to 
Ulster; he (Viscount Monck) was for 
sending a message of peace to Ireland; 
and that would be done, not by adopting 
the Amendment of the most rev. Prelate, 
but by accepting the Bill as it stood. If 
he were asked to state in a single sen- 
tence what had been the great mistake 
of the government of Ireland during the 
last 100 years since the relaxation of the 
nal code, he should say it was the re- 
usal to give practical effect to the logical 
result of adopted principles. The state 
of things that existed at the time the 
penal code was in operation was a logical 
consequence of that code; the code had 
been abolished, and the principles which 
dictated it had been disavowed, but the 
licy which suggested this disavowal 
had not been logically followed ; hence 
all the misgovernment of Ireland which 
followed. For these reasons he hoped 
their Lordships would not accede to the 
Amendment of the most rev. Primate, 
but would pass the clause in the form 
in which it was presented by the Go- 
vernment. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, he regretted 
that he had been unable conscientiously 
to vote on the questions which had been 
submitted of late. He was ready to go 
as far as most men in the way of giving 
perfect equality. Indeed, equality was 
necessary; but it might have been estab- 
lished in a form other than that proposed 
by the Bill, and one which he could not 
but think would, in the end, have been 
productive of better results. . He feared 
that Amendments such as the present 
would create ill-feeling in Ireland. He 
lived on habits of intimacy with his Ro- 
man Catholic neighbours, but he was 
sorry to say that a feeling had sprung 
up in the country which had never ex- 
isted before, and which he could only 
express by the word hatred. Both 
among the Roman Catholics and Pres- 
byterians there had sprung up that feel- 
ing towards the Established Church 
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which he could only express in Scripture 
language—they would have no peace se 
long as Mordecai sat at the king’s gate. 
The Moderator of the General Assembly 
of Ulster, had, only the other week, 
sent a letter to the papers, declaring 
that there would be no peace in Ireland 
as long as the Established Church en- 
joyed any advantages which the other 
Churches did not. But that was not the 
way in which grave questions of this 
kind could be settled. He, for one, 
would be ready to give to the Roman 
Catholic Prelates that social status which 
they did not at present enjoy, without 
depriving the Protestants of theirs. The 
noble Lord the Chairman of Committees 
(Lord Redesdale) said he saw no danger 
in Roman Catholic Prelates sitting in 
the House of Lords, to speak for the 
wants and wishes of the Roman Catholic 
population, and he was sure if that noble 
Lord did not nobody else would. He 
(Lord Dunsany) believed that the ad- 
mission of those Prelates to that House 
would be attended with great benefit 
to all parties. He did not deny that if 
all the Amendments which were pro- 
posed in favour of the Irish Protestant 
Church were carried, they would inter- 
fere very materially with the principle of 
the Bill. But, admitting that to be the 
case, could not the Government, with- 
out loss of credit or strength, withdraw 
the Bill and introduce a greatly im- 
proved measure next year founded upon 
well ascertained public opinion. It was 
no disparagement, even to Mr. Gladstone, 
to say that he might be wiser in 1870 
than in 1869. 

Eart GREY: The question before 
us has been described as one of justice 
or injustice, and we have been invited 
to reject the Amendment of the most 
rev. Primate (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) if we deem it unjust. I am 
bound to admit the argument urged by 
the Government that this grant of Ulster 
glebes was made by the King in a re- 
presentative capacity, because we knew 
in those days many things were done 
by the Royal Prerogative which would 
in our day be accomplished by Act of 
Parliament. And I have always been 
of opinion that the property of the 
Church must be regarded as a public 
property held for certain great public 
objects, with which therefore Parliament 
is at liberty to deal. I cannot, then, ad- 
mit the argument put forward by the 
most rev. Primate based upon the 
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ground of strict justice. 
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I should be| to the greatest weight were by an enor- 
glad if I could stipport this Amendment | mous majority in favour of the proposi- 
on the ground of policy. I have always| tion. Those who supported the proposi- 
affirmed that it is a matter of great | tion of the noble Duke showed, with a 
public importance that the present Es-| power of reasoning, which has seldom 
tablished Church should not, after its} been equalled, the great advantage 
disestablishment, be left in a state of| which would be derived from the adop- 
entire impoverishment, and that it is| tion of that proposal. I would refer 
desirable we should not recognize the| especially to the speech of a noble 


voluntary principle in the manner which 
this Bill proposes to do. This is most 
desirable for the interests of our own 
Church, because I am persuaded that 
by so recognizing the justice of what is 
called the voluntary principle in Ireland, 
we give instruction which will be used 
against ourselves. The effect of the 
course we are taking will be to unite all 
parties in Ireland—the Protestants who 
will be deprived of their property, and 
the Roman Catholics to whom we refuse 
to give anything, and we shall unite 
with them the numerically small but 
politically most powerful party repre- 
sented in this country by the Liberation 
Society, who honestly tell us that this 
measure is a step towards an attack upon 
our own Church. I hold it to be most 
impolitic that we should settle this ques- 
tion in such a manner as to strengthen 
that party, and I cannot but hold that 
we are proceeding in that direction when 
we go so near to the total impoverishment 
of the Protestant Church. I should on 
that ground have been most anxious to 
accept the Amendment of the most rev. 
Prelate, and to vote for the proposition 
which he has made with regard to the 
Ulster grant; but that course is for me 
rendered totally impossible by what has 
already occurred in this House. My 


noble Friend who spoke first on behalf} considered to be a mistake. 


of the Government (Lord Dufferin), and 
the noble Viscount with spoke very 
lately (Viscount Monck) have both re- 
ferred to the decision of Friday night 
as bearing on this subject. The decision 
of Friday night has, indeed, a most im- 
portant bearing on this question. The 
proposition of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Cleveland) to grant houses and a 
moderate amount of glebe land to the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic and Pres- 
byterian Churches was supported by a 
very great majority of the independent 
Members of this House, who have not 
lately been in Office, and especially by 
those independent Peers who are con- 
nected with Ireland and who have most 
stake in the country. Those whose judg- 
ment and experience entitle their opinion 


Earl Grey 


Lord, a former Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Lord Athlumney), who de- 
clared that the Amendment would be a 
measure of peace and conciliation to 
Treland, and that the Bill without that 
Amendment would be a measure of a 
contrary character. How were these ar- 
guments met on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and by the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition? There was hardly one who 
ventured to argue the case upon its own 
merits. Some Members of the Govern- 
ment distinctly admitted that, in their 
| judgment, an arrangement of this ques- 
tion, founded upon the principle embo- 
died in the Amendment, would be the 
best, and that it was the one which they 
should prefer; but they said that, un- 
fortunately, so large a proportion of the 
inhabitants of England and Scotland 
were of a contrary way of thinking that, 
in deference to what they believed to be 
ignorant prejudice and mistaken views, 
they thought it their duty to refuse to 
be parties to a measure for applying 
Irish property in the manner best caleu- 
lated to promote the welfare of Ireland. 
We saw what to me was the painful 
spectacle of a Minister of the Crown, in 
terms not to be mistaken, putting his re- 
| sistence to the Amendments entirely 
‘upon deference to opinions which he 
He said the 
verdict of the country was pronounced 
upon the question. That way of arguing 
the question involves a considerable al- 
teration of what has hitherto been the 
practice under the Constitution. Is it 
to be the rule in future that the deci- 
sion of great questions is to be taken out 
of the domain of Parliament, that Par- 
liament is to cease to be a deliberative 
assembly, that it is to be converted into 
a mere meeting of delegates to regis- 
ter decisions arrived at out-of-doors, and 
that such questions are to be decided by 
excited multitudes in front of hustings 
and at election meetings? Are we to 
throw over the notion that we were for- 
merly taught to entertain that it was the 
duty of honourable and high-minded 
men to refuse to make themselves in- 
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struments of a policy of which they did 
not approve? Is it in future to be a 
sufficient excuse for a Minister of the 
Crown advocating a measure which he 
cannot defend upon grounds of justice 
and expediency, that the nation has pro- 
nounced a verdict which it is our duty to 
give effect to? In future are success, 
and success only, and the maintenance 
of a Government in Office, to be the 
objects to be kept in view, and not the 
deliberate consideration of the welfare 
of the nation? If your Lordships will 
seriously consider this you will see that 
it involves a very great innovation. Let 
me further call attention to the effect 
which the rejection of a measure upon 
this ground must have upon the minds 
of the Irish people. If they are to be 
told—“It would be greatly to your 
benefit that the clergy should have 

lebes and houses provided by the State, 
But it cannot be, because a certain pro- 
portion of the people of England and 
Scotland say they can be no parties to 
the endowment of error,’”’ when the Ro- 
man Catholics have gained their imme- 
diate object of pulling down the Church, 
and when they calmly consider the real 
grounds upon which the proposal was 
rejected, in what light will the matter 
present itself to them? ‘Will it appear 
to them that this measure has been 
brought forward with respect for reli- 
gious freedom and for the rights of con- 
science? ‘Will it appear to them that it 
is a measure founded upon ideas of 
Christian charity and benevolence? Or 
will it appear to them that those who 
have used them as instruments to over- 
throw the English Church in Ireland do 
not intend to act towards the Roman 
Catholics in that spirit of equality and 
fairness which they have a right to ex- 
pect? Is this or is it not likely to be 
the impression produced upon the peo- 
ple of Ireland? Is not the course pro- 
sang likely to convince them that they 
ave not been equally treated? I there- 
fore regret the vote of Friday night 
as a most disastrous vote— disastrous 
alike to England and Ireland, and cal- 
culated to strengthen the impression of 
injustice. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: I rise to Order. 
I put it to your Lordships whether upon 
the successive clauses of this Bill we are 
to discuss matters which have been al- 
ready decided. 

Eart GREY: The decision come to 
the other night bears directly and imme- 
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diately upon the clause now before us, 
and that which otherwise would have 
been expedient has ceased to be so. If 
the noble Earl were more acquainted 
with the practice of the House he would 
not, under these circumstances, call a 
speaker to Order. The effect of the di- 
vision the other evening was to refuse 
glebes to the Roman Catholics, and I 
have now endeavoured to show that this 
was a great mistake, in order to support 
my argument that in the face of that 
decision it would be unjust and unwise 
to adopt the Motion now before us, 
and thus to preserve, for the benefit of 
the Protestant religion, a much larger 
amount of glebe lands than was asked 
for in the case of the Roman Catholics. 
Though I believe that the proposal 
might have been agreed to with advan- 
tage if the House had come to a dif- 
ferent decision on Friday evening, I 
think, under the present circumstances, 
its only effect would be to increase the 
ill effects which I foresee are likely to 
ensue from that vote. I trust that the 
question will not be allowed to remain 
where it is, but that some noble Lord 
will afford the Committee an opportu- 
nity of re-considering the vote at which 
they arrived the other evening, though 
I cannot entertain any very great hope 
that the attempt will be successful. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, I 
must refuse that concurrence to the 
Amendment of the right rev. Prelate 
which, under other circumstances, I 
should have willingly given to it. I 
will only add that by the forms of the 
House I am aware that it was impos- 
sible to avoid dividing the question of 
the grants to the Protestant, the Presby- 
terian, and the Roman Catholic Churches. 
I, however, supported the Amendment 
moved by the noble and learned Lord 
for the relief of the present Established 
Church the other evening, in the hope 
that the subsequent one, intended to con- 
fer corresponding advantages on the 
other Churches, would be carried also. 
But as that Amendment was rejected, it 
is only right that this should be rejected 
also, or that the Committee should, at 
some future period, have the opportu- 
nity afforded of rescinding the vote at 
which they arrived the other evening. 
Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I did not like to interrupt the re- 
marks of the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
although they wandered so wide of the 
clause now under discussion that the 
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rebuke which he administered to the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Beauchamp) 
was scarcely called for. I was anxious 
it should not be said we were desirous 
of stifling discussion, and I therefore 
remained silent while the noble Earl 
took us so severely to task for our con- 
duct on what I shall call concurrent en- 
dowment. The noble Earl said that, by 
the course the Government had adopted, 
Members of Parliament were not al- 
lowed to support their own opinions, but 
were reduced to the character of dele- 
gates. If my noble Friend founds what 
he has said upon any remarks of mine, I 
utterly deny the interpretation he has 
erm upon them. What I said on 
‘riday night was, that in 1866, 1867, 
and 1868, the question was before the 
country, and that at that time public 
opinion was not favourable to the pro- 
posal so much approved by my noble 
Friend and by Earl Russell. As to the 
conduct of the present Government, what 
I said was that when we went to the 
country last year we considered what 
our course should be, and we came to 
the conclusion that it would not be pos- 
sible to propose any scheme of concur- 
rent endowment; and we came to this 
conclusion openly and before the face of 
the country, upon grounds, as my noble 
Friend put it, of justice and expediency. 
We thought justice required that this 
measure should pass, and we thought 
that expediency required it should be 
so framed so as to meet with a ready ac- 
ceptance both with Parliament and with 
the country. We thought, too, that 
these results could not have been at- 
tained if we had adopted the scheme 
which my noble Friend favours. I am 
glad that my noble Friend agrees with 
us as to the advisability of adopting this 
clause, which we defend on the ground 
that these grants to Ulster were, to a 
great extent, re-grants of land which 
formerly belonged to the Church, and 
also upon the ground that these grants 
were made for the general good of the 
country, and not for the special benefit 
of any particular portion of the com- 
munity. I may, perhaps, allude to the 
argument employed by a right rev. Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Derry), at an earlier 
period of the evening, when he said that 
the improvements effected in these lands 
by the Church constituted a strong claim 
for the retention of these lands. But 


the improvements referred to by the 
right rev. Prelate are generally due to 
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the money and labour not of the clergy, 
but of the tenants who occupy these 
glebe lands. I cannot help thinking, 
too, that when the right rev. Prelate in 
his eloquent address referred to the 
great services of the Protestants of 
Ulster, and to their industry and intelli- 
gence, he overlooked the fact that a very 
large portion of the Protestants of Ulster 
are not members of the Episcopal Church, 
but are Presbyterians. I hope your 
Lordships will not agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I think my noble 
Friend (Earl Beauchamp) who a short 
time ago interrupted the remarks of the 
noble Earl on the cross-Benches (Earl 
Grey) was perfectly warranted in mak- 
ing the suggestion he did, for the greater 
portion of the last two speeches to which 
we have listened has been devoted to 
the discussion of matters perfectly foreign 
to the clause. The Committee has been 
favoured with a retrospect of our pro- 
ceedings, consisting, as was natural, of 
a lament on one side and a triumph on 
the other, over the division which the 
Committee arrived at on the last night 
of the debate. Now, the proposal be- 
fore us is to take out of the general mass 
of the property of the Church, for the 
benefit of the Representative Body, those 

articular glebes which were annexed to 
Seseten in consequence of any Royal 
grants or letters patent since the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
I dwell upon this because both my noble 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Kimberley) have fallen into 
the error of regarding these glebes as 
being for the most part re-grants of 
land granted to the Church before the 
Reformation, and, therefore, pre-Refor- 
mation grants. This would be true if 
the grants claimed were all grants made 
to bishoprics in Ulster, because it would 
be perfectly right to say that during the 
fifty or 100 years that preceded the reign 
of James I. the property of the ony 
and the sees in Ulster had been 
verted. I also desire to remind your 
Lordships of the amount of property 
involved in this Amendment. It has 
been differently stated, but the glebe 
lands do not exceed 100,000 acres ; and 
would yield, I believe, about £40,000 a 
year. The noble Viscount (Viscount 
Monck) said that the noble Earl below 
the Gangway (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had secured, by his Amendment the 
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other evening, fourteen years’ purchase 
for the holders of the tithe rent-charge. 
He said— 

« Now, by a return obtained by the noble Mar- 

yess on the ecross-Benches (the Marquess of 
Cisnricarde) it appeared that the sales of im- 
propriate tithes in the Landed Estates Court pro- 
duced on an average eighteen years’ purchase ; so 
that if property was worth only what it would 
fetch in the market, then the Irish Church would 
lose only four years’ purchase of the tithe rent- 


charge.” 
That was said by one of the Commis- 
sioners under the Bill; but is the noble 
Lord aware of the scheme of the Go- 
vernment? It compensates the holders 
of tithe rent-charge on the value of their 
own lives, and upon the average they 
will receive something like thirteen 
years’ purchase. The difference between 
thirteen and fourteen years’ purchase 
represents the value of the additional 
work which the Church Body will have 
to do. But does the noble Viscount 
think the sales to which he refers are 
sales of impropriate rent-charge. This 
may be sold; but tithe rent-charge can- 
not be sold. Again, the noble Viscount 
will find in the Bill that those Irish 
landlords who are fortunate enough to 
have enough of money to purchase their 
tithe rent-charge will be allowed to do 
so not at eighteen years but at twenty- 
two and a-half years’ purchase. The 
complaint is, therefore, not between 
eighteen and fourteen years, but between 
twenty-two and a-half and thirteen years’ 
urchase. My Lords, a good deal has 
ion said by the noble Earl on the 
cross-Benches, respecting grounds of 
policy and expediency ; But I put this 
question on the broad grounds of justice. 
If it is not a question of justice the 
Amendment ought to fall. On the ground 
of justice it ought to be supported if it 
is to be supported at all. The question 
is not one of re-endowment of the 
Church ; it is one of absolute right, and 
ion it on the same footing as that on 
which both sides are agreed in putting 
the private endowments, though there 
is a difference as to the date at which 
our recognition of the latter ought to 
commence. The grant of those glebe 
lands was part and parcel of a scheme 


for a territorial settlement of Ulster. 
English and Scotch settlers were invited 
to go over to the North of Ireland, not 
to establish a Protestant ascendancy, but 
to establish a Protestant population. As 
an inducement to such settlers, for every 
2,000 acres taken and colonized by the 
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settlers, sixty acres were given by way 
of glebe for the maintenance of a Pro- 
testant clergyman. Remember that at 
the time of which I am speaking the 
whole of those lands were in the hands 
of the King, to do whatever he liked 
with. He was under no control in that 
respect, and he not only had the right, 
but he exercised it. He made grant 
after grant to individuals. The colonists 
who went over from England and Scot- 
land would have had a provision for 
their religion if they had remained in 
their own country, but unless those 
grants were made to them they would 
have had no such provision in Ireland. 
A contract was entered into with those 
colonists at that time. Is it for the pre- 
sent generation to break that contract ? 
In his history Sir James Macintosh con- 
siders what is the proper course to be 
taken by a State when it puts an end to 
a religious establishment and resumes 
possession of the property. He says— 


“ What could Governments do morally and 
righteously? What is it right for them to do? 
What would they be enjoined to do by a just su- 
perior if such a personage could be found among 
their fellow-men ?” 


My Lords, we have no superior amon 

us, but there is one in the United States. 
There the Parliamentary power is con- 
trolled by the Supreme Court. What 
we are going through now was expe- 
rienced in the State of Virginia with 
regard to the Church of England. In 
1606 the Church was established in that 
State, and James I. made a grant of 
glebes; and in the reign of Charles II., 
in 1660, a law was passed providing 
means for the maintenance of ministers 
of the Established Church. In 1740, an 
Act was passed which provided a salary 


| of 1,6001b. of tobacco for the clergyman 


of every parish, and that in every parish 
a good and convenient glebe of 200 acres 
should be purchased by the vestry, and 
the charge of the same should be met 
by all titheable property in the said 
parish. In 1784 the Church was dises- 
tablished in Virginia. In 1798 an Act 
was passed by the State of Virginia, the 
Preamble of which is as follows :— 


“Whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Virginia hath pronounced the Government of 
the King of England to have been totally dis- 
solved by the Revolution ; hath substituted in 
place of the Civil Government so dissolved a 
new Civil Government, and hath in the Bill of 
Rights excepted from the powers given to the 
substituted Government the power of reviving 
any species of ecclesiastical or Church Govern- 
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ment in lieu of that so dissolved by referring the 
subject of religion to conscience; and whereas 
the several Acts presently recited do admit the 
Church established under the Regal Government 
to have continued so subsequently to the Consti- 
tution ; have bestowed property upon the Church ; 
have asserted a legislative right to establish any 
religious sect; and have incorporated religious 
sects, all of which is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and of religious free- 
dom, and manifestly tends to the re-establishment 
of a National Church.” 


The Act of 1801 has the following 
Preamble :— 

“ Whereas the General Assembly on the 24th 

of January, 1799, by a law of that date repealed 
all the laws relative to the late Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and declared a true exposition of 
the Bill of Rights and Constitution respecting 
the same to be contained in the Act entitled ‘ An 
Act for Establishing Religious Freedom,’ thereby 
recognizing the principle that all property for- 
merly belonging to the said Church of every de- 
scription devolved on the good people of this 
Commonwealth on the dissolution of the British 
Government here in the same degree in which 
the right and interest of the said Church was 
derived therein from them. And although the 
General Assembly possesses the right of autho- 
rizing a sale of all such property indiscriminately, 
yet being desirous to reconcile all the good people 
of this Commonwealth, it is deemed inexpedient 
at this time to disturb the possession of the pre- 
sent incumbents.” 
The Act proceeded to direct the over- 
seers of the poor within each county 
wherein any glebe land was vacant, or 
should become so by the death or re- 
moval of any incumbent, to sell all such 
lands and every other property incident 
thereto, and to appropriate the money 
arising therefrom to secular purposes. 
Now, can anything tally more exactly 
up to that point with what is occurring 
now? In pursuance of this law, the 
municipality of Alexandria sold the glebe 
lands. I must remark that the limit of 
the Parliamentary power of the various 
States is as follows :— 

“No State shall pass any Bill of attainder, 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” 

The question came under the considera- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the result was a decision 
which was received as a leading autho- 
rity in all parts of that country. The 
Court held that the Legislature had per- 
fect power to destroy the Establishment, 
to take away all public right of patron- 
age and cure of souls, and all compul- 
sory legislation for the support of the 
Church, but that it had no right what- 
ever to take away the glebe lands which 
were acquired under the circumstances 


Lord Cairns 
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I have mentioned. The following ex- 
tracts from Mr. Justice Story’s Commen- 
taries on the Constitution of the United 
States will give a general idea of the 
extent to which this prohibition of laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts 
operates as a protection to what are 
known in this country as the vested 
interests of individuals or corporate 
bodies— 


“Tt has been already stated that a grant is a 
contract within the meaning of the Constitution, 
as much as an unexecuted agreement. The pro- 
hibition, therefore, equally reaches all interfer. 
ences with private grants and private convey- 
ances, of whatever nature they may be. But it 
has been made a question whether it applies in 
the same extent to contracts and grants of a 
State created directly by law, or made by some 
authorized agent in pursuance of a law. It has 
been suggested that in such cases it is to be 
deemed an act of the legislative power ; and that 
all laws are repealable by the same authority 
which enacted them. But it has been decided 
upon solemn argument that contracts and grants 
made by a State are not less within the reach of 
the prohibition than contracts and grants of pri- 
vate persons ; that the question is not whether 
such contracts or grants are made directly by 
law in the form of legislation, or in any other 
form, but whether they exist at all . . . . 
And grants of land, once voluntarily made by a 
State by a special law, or under general laws, 
when once perfected are equally as incapable of 
being resumed by a subsequent law as those 
founded on a valuable consideration. Thus, if a 
State grant glebe lands or other lands to pa- 
rishes, towns, or private persons gratuitously, 
they constitute irrevocable executed contracts. 
And it may be laid down as a general principle 
that whenever a law is in its own nature a con- 
tract, and absolute rights have vested under it,a 
repeal of that law cannot divest those rights 
or annihilate or impair the title so acquired, 
[Theodore Sedgwick, in his Statutory Law, 
p. 625, states the principle thus—-‘ That a Le- 
gislature can no more withdraw its grant than a 
donor his gift when delivered, is now to be con- 
sidered perfectly well settled.’] A grant (as has 
been already stated) amounts to an extinguish- 
ment of the right of the grantor, and implies a 
contract not to re-assert it.” 


This was the rule adopted in the United 
States, which neither in their constitu- 
tion nor in the doctrines of their law had 
ever been accused of too great leniency 
to endowments or establishments. The 
Legislature of Virginia had attempted 
to do what their Lordships were now 
asked to do in reference to these glebe 
lands ; but they were controlled and pre- 
vented from doing it by the Supreme 
Court, upon the ground that the sacred- 
ness of grants would have been violated 
by the statute. Again, what was done 
in the case of Canada, which was re- 
ferred to by the First Minister of the 
Crown as the great precedent for this 
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Bill? The Church was disestablished 
in Canada, and the property called the 
«Olergy Reserves,”’ in which no parti- 
cular ‘ocalities had any interest what- 
ever, were taken by the State; but the 
rectories created for the purpose of en- 
dowing particular localities were allowed 
to remain intact, and were regarded as 
property which was in no way to be dis- 
turbed. With regard t the case im- 
mediately under discussion, of the glebes 


and glebe lands in Ulster, I do not | 
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settlers from Scotland as well as from 
England. It is true that the Episcopal 
Church was at that time in Scotland. 
But the bulk of the people there, were 
Presbyterians, as their descendants are 
now. The King also allowed a certain 
number of the best affected Irish Catho- 
lies to settle on the land, and Catholics 
now formed the bulk of the population 
of Ulster. Are these Presbyterians and 
Catholics not to be remembered in deal- 
ing with this property ? My Lords, I do 


base it on the interests of the life | not think it needs a lengthened argument 


holders, but on the broad and general | 
ground that there would be a breach of | 


the contract made with the settlers who 
colonized the country on the faith of 
these grants being made if those grants 
were resumed by Parliament. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I will 
not enter into a lengthened examination 
of the authorities cited by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cairns) because if I 
did so the result would be a species of 

ent like those which are often 
heard at the bar of this House, though 
not in a political debate. I will content 
myself with remarking that the Supreme 
Court of the United States sit, as your 
Lordships are aware, as judges in re- 
ference to the action of single States, and 
the quotation laid before your Lordships 
by my noble and learned Friend amounts 
only to this—that the Supreme Court 
decided that the State Legislature of 
Virginia had not sovereign power to do 
what it did. No one, however, can 
uestion the constitutional right of the 
e Estates of this Realm to pass any 
measure they may deem beneficial for 
the interests of the United Kingdom. 
The proposal of the most rev. Primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) is to 
give £40,000 a year in round numbers, 
£1,000,000 to the Episcopalian Church 
in Ulster. The Roman Catholics, who 
form more than half the population of 
the province, are to have none of it. The 
Presbyterians, who are as five to three 
compared with the Episcopalians, are to 
have none of it. It is simply to be 
handed over to the 300,000 or 400,000 
members of the Episcopal Church in 
Ulster. It has been said that this was 


the case of a private grant, but the 
terms of the grant of King Charles I. 
show the contrary. It is clear that this 
grant is made for Imperial interests, 
and the King reserves to himself a right 
to resume the grant if these interests are 
not regarded. But King James invited 








to show that these glebes come within 
the purview of the Bill. The speech of 
my noble and learned Friend was really 
a speech against the second reading of 
the Bill, and it therefore is really un- 
necessary to discuss the points which he 
raised. But before sitting down I should 
like to take notice of the repeated and 
extraordinary expressions made use of 
by the noble Earl (Earl Grey) as to the 
want of honour and rightmindedness on 
the part of those who occupy these (the 
Ministerial) Benches on the subject of 
concurrent endowment. The noble Earl 
is not now present, but in his absence I 
may say that I give him credit for 
honour, high-mindedness, and integrity 
in the highest degree; but I must deny 
his right to constitute himself the judge 
of my honour, right-mindedness, and 
integrity, or that of the occupants of this 
Bench. What is the argument of the 
noble Earl? Because some of us have 
said that a certain course would have 
been desirable if there had been a com- 
mon concurrence respecting it on the 
part of all the nation, the noble Earl 
declares that we are, therefore, lacking 
in honour and high-mindedness, for 
adopting as practical men the plan which 
the nation desires. Now, I have been 
brought up in a school of politicians 
which thinks that the will of the nation 
has a great deal to do with every great 
question of legislation. That will we 
have ascertained in the proper consti- 
tutional manner by an appeal to the con- 
stituencies, and he is unfit for a states- 
man who is not instructed by the expres- 
sion of that will. A statesman is not to 
be dictated to by it; he is not to do—God 
forbid that he should !—one thing which 
he thinks is wrong because the nation 
has spoken; but if the thing be not 
wrong—if it be a mere choice between 
two things, one of which he may think 
better than the other, though he may 
think both good, I say that, as a wise 


[ Committee — Clause 29. 
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Minister, he will be guided by seeing 
what is practicable and what is not prac- 
ticable. The noble Earl has said—‘‘ You 
legislate for Ireland by the votes of the 
English and the Scotch.” But he forgets 
that we have as great a majority in 
favour of our measure in Ireland as we 
have in England. Why, therefore, are 
we to thrust upon the nation, with a 
doctrinaire perversity, that which the 
nation has clearly declined to have. To 
adopt what we think right for the nation, 
independent of the will of the nation, is 
government upon paternal principles: 
and I think the time for such govern- 
ment has gone by. The right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Derry) spoke of 
the despair, the dismay, the pain, and 
the anguish which the proposal of the 
Government has occasioned in Ulster. 
I only beg to remind him, in reply, that 
the town which gives its name to his see 
has returned to Parliament a Gentleman 
favourable to our measure. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY said, they were 
told that Church property was national 
property, and that all Churches and 
sects were to be placed on a footing of 
equality. Jn limine he demurred to the 
assertion that Church property was na- 


tional property ; it was public property, 

which the nation held in trust for the 

furtherance of great public interests. 

However, it had been determined that 

this > should be treated as na- 
a ? 


tional, and at the bottom of all the argu- 
ments which had been urged this evening 
against the Amendment was the feeling 
that if these glebe lands were retained 
by the Protestant Church in Ulster there 
would not be religious equality. Now, 
it must be remembered that unes- 
tablished Churches always acquired a 
considerable amount of property. Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and other Dis- 
senting sects in Ireland owned consider- 
able property, and no one knew the 
amount of it. But everybody knew per- 
fectly well what the property of the 
Established Church was. In appro- 
priating that, therefore, you left to other 
sects their private property. True, you 
gave to individual members of the Es- 
tablished Church compensation for pri- 
vate interests, and you left the churches 
and the parsonage houses, from which 
he believed the Roman Catholics them- 
selves would be sorry to see the mi- 
nisters of the Church ejected. But this 
was all. Roman Catholics and Presby- 
terians had a great deal more than this, 
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and therefore you would not have reli- 
gious equality unless you gave the Es. 
tablished Church something else. He 
regretted greatly that the House had 
decided against the grant of glebe houses 
to Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, 
because that would have prevented the 
appearance of inequality; but he main- 
tained thatthe grant of these Ulster glebes 
to the Church would, for the reasons he 
had stated, be a much nearer approach to 
religious equality. The noble and learned 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor) had stated 
that he should be ashamed of his religion 
if he did not think it could make its way 
even when stripped of its endowments, 
It was very easy to say that; but it was 
hard to let a Church grow up in the 
midst of a nation, under the protection 
of the Government, and then when it 
was no longer an infant Church, like the 
Apostolic Church, suddenly to turn it 
out upon the world. You might com- 
pare this to the case of a father who 
sent a young man out to the colonies at 
twenty and gave him £100. The young 
man in the full vigour of life might 
make his way and do well; but if the 
same youth grew up at home in peace 
and prosperity, and perhaps in luxury, 
and then at fifty were turned out to 
make a fortune for himself, it was not 
likely he would succeed. No doubt there 
was such a thing as Apostolic poverty, 
but noble Lords, who referred to it, 
might remember that it was poverty of 
the laity, as much as of the clergy. It 
was of the laity that we read that they 
sold their possessions and brought them 
to the feet of the Apostles. St. Paul, 
who set a noble example of poverty, 
continually advocated this principle, that 
as those who served the altar lived by 
the altar, so they who preached the 
Gospel should live by the Gospel. He 
drew a complete parallel between the 
maintenance of the Levites under the 
Law and that of the clergy under the 
Gospel: which proves plainly enough 
that though Apostolic poverty was the 
fittest condition for clergy and laity alike 
in the infant Church, it was never con- 
templated by the Apostles as the normal 
condition of settled Churches in the 
midst of wealthy communities. To strip 
the Church naked and turn it out into 
the world by the side of other Churches 
largely endowed and highly organized 
would be to place it in so trying a posi- 
tion that it would require something like 
a miracle to have it maintain itself. 
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Irish 


On Question ? their Lordships divided: 


—Contents 105 ; 
jority 50. 


Not-Contents 55: Ma- 


CONTENTS, 


Canterbury, Archp. 
Dublin, Archp. 


Beaufort, D. 
Manchester, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 


Abercorn, M, (D. Adber- 
corn.) 


Bath, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Abergavenny, E 
Amherst, FE. 
Annesley, E. 
Bandon, 


Brooke and Warwick, E. 
Brownlow, E. 

Cadogan, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 

Cawdor, E. 

Dartrey, E. 
Ellenborough, E. 
Feversham, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Harrington, E. 
Harrowby, E. 

Leven and Melville, E. 
Morton, E, 

Nelson, E. 

Orkney, E. 
Portarlington, E 


Rosse, E. 
Selkirk, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Tankerville, E. 


Clancarty, V. (£. Clan- 


Gough, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 
Vv. 


Hood, 

Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 

Melville, V 

Powerscourt, V.- 

Templetown, V. 


Bangor, Bp. 
Derry and Raphoe, Bp. 


y, Dp. 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


p- 
Hereford, Bp. 
Lichfield. Bp, 


London, Bp. 
Peterborough, Bp: 
St. David’s, Bp. 
Tuam, &c., Bp. 


wey = 

Cairn 

Chewerh S (E.Meath.) 

Chelmsford, L. 

Churston, L. 

Clarina. L. 

Clermont, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Colonsay, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 
[ Teller.] 

Congleton, L. 

Crofton, L, 

Delamere, L. 

Denman, L. 

De Ros, L. 

De Saumarez, L. 

Dunboyne, L. 

Dunsandle and Clan- 
conal, L. 

Dunsany, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Fitzwalter, L. 

Grinstead, L. (E.Ennis- 


en.) 
Hartismere, L.(Z. Hen- 
niker.) 
Headley, L. 
Hylton, L. 
Leconfield, L. 
Moore,L.(.M.Drogheda.) 
Northwick, L. 
O'Neill, L. 
Ormathwaite, L. 
Penrhyn, L. 
Rayleigh, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Ross, L. (E. Glasgow.) 
Saltersford,L.(Z. Cour- 
town.) 
Saltoun, L. 
Scarsdale, L. 
= L. (E. Shej- 


field.) 
Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
ford.) 


Sinclair, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Templemore, L 
Walsingham, L. 
Wemyss, L. (EZ. We- 
myss. 

Willoughby de Broke, L. 
Wynford, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Hatherley, L.(Z. Chan- Norfolk, D. 
cellor.) 


Cleveland, D. 


Saint —e D. 
Wellington, D 
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De Tabley, 

Sonshine’ L. 7 Rollo.) 

Fingall, L. (E. Fingall.) 

Foley, L. [ Teller. ] 

—- L. (EZ. Lime- 
rick.) 

Lawrence, L, 

Lurgan, L. 

Meredyth, L. (L. Ath- 
lumney.) 

Monek, L, (V. Monck.) 

Monson, L. 

Mont Eagle, L. (MM. 
Sligo.) 

Northbrook, L. 

Ponsonby L. (E. Bess- 
borough.) [Teller.] 

Romilly, L. 

Rossie,L.(L.Kinnaird.) 

Seaton, L. 

Seymour, L. (EZ. St. 
Maur.) 

Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
ricarde.) 

Suffield, L. 

Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Camoys, L. 


U.) 

Carew, L. Talbot de Malahide, L 
Clandeboye, L.(Z.Duf- Taunton, L. 

ferinand Claneboye.) Vernon, L. 
Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 30 (Enactments with respect 
to mixed endowments) agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Moveable chattels belong- 
ing to sees or churches) agreed to. 
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Lansdowne, M, 
Normanby, M. 


Abingdon, E. 
Airlie, E. 
Albemarle, E. 
Camperdown, E, 


Granville, E. 
Grey, E, 
Kimberley, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Morley, E. 
Spencer, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 


Halifax, V. 
Sydney, V 
Torrington, V 


Abercromby, L. 
Ashburton, L. 
Belper, L. 


[Management of property by Com- 
missioners. | 
Clause 32 (Limitation of right to pur- 
chase fee simple in consideration of per- 
petual rent) agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Sale of tithe rent-charge 
to owners of land). 

Tue Eart or LIMERIOK, in rising 
to move in page 17, lines 19 and 20, 
after (‘‘ rentcharge’’) ‘to insert— 

(“Less such sum in the pound as such owner 
shall be ascertained by the commissioners to have 
been, on an average of five years preceding the 
passing of this Act entitled to deduct for poor 
rates.”’) 
said, thatthe alteration he proposed would 
not make much difference in the amount 
of the surplus; but, at the same time, it 
was desirable that the clause should be so 
amended as to be freed from an error in 
the computation. The clause as it stood 
entitled the Commissioners to effect a 
sale of the tithe rent- ee at twenty- 
two and a-half years’ ase upon its 
nominal amount, without taking into 
consideration any deduction from it. 


2P [ Committee— Clause 33. 
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Now, he proposed that the amount of 

r rates paid on an average during 
Eve years before the passing of the Act 
should be deducted, and he might claim 
the support of the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Monck), who had stated 
that the clear market value was only 
eighteen years’ purchase. 


Amendment moved, line 19, after (‘‘rent- 
charge’’) to insert-— 

(“ Less such sum in the pound as such owner 
shall be ascertained by the commissioners to have 
been on an average of five years preceding the 
passing of this Act entitled to deduct for poor 
rates.” )—( The Earl of Limerick.) 


Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that the 
precise words of the noble LEarl’s 
Amendment were inserted in the latter 
part of the clause. Was it necessary to 
re-insert them? The matter had been 
argued at length in the other House, 
and the compromise eventually agreed 
to was approved by the Royal Commis- 
sioners. 

Lorp CAIRNS observed that the 
clause provided for those who wished to 
purchase at twenty-two and a-half years’ 

urchase, and for those who applied to 
et the charge lapse by the financial 
operations of the Government; but no 
course was defined for those cases in 
which the landlord, either from being a 
minor or other cause, did not apply, but 
simply remained quiescent. How would 
he be put in motion ? 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, the ques- 
tion would be considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
he must press his Amendment, the ex- 
planation of the noble Lord (Lord 
Northbrook) being unsatisfactory. 

Eart GREY said, he thought it would 
have been more straight forward if the 
Government had introduced a clause 
stating in express terms that, at the end 
of fifty-two years, the tithe rent-charge 
would wholly cease. At present, the 
Bill offered the tithe rent-charge at a 
price which no man in his senses would 
pay ; and, in default of his accepting the 
offer, made a nominal loan to him, and 
caused the charge to lapse at the end of 
fifty-two years. But why should pro- 
perty, valuable for public purposes, be 

ivento the Irish landlords fifty-two years 

ence? The difficulties of the country 
would be far less then than now; and 
if it were deemed advisable to give any- 


The Earl of Limerick 
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thing to the landlords, by all means let 
it be given now, when it would be of 
some service. He was utterly unable to 
understand any principle which could 
justify a r. certain num- 

er of years, a public charge upon the 
land of eng 

Ture Duxze or NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, that many persons had purchased 
land in Ireland, subject to that 
and he could not see the justice of giv- 
ing it up. They would not only have to 
bear that charge during their lifetime, 
but to support their Church as well. 
How could this be reconciled with the 
principle of justice, upon which the Go- 
vernment professed to found their Bill? 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, the ar- 
rangement was somewhat difficult to 
understand ; but it was to be observed 
that the Irish Church Commissioners 
distinctly recommended in their Report 
that this tithe rent-charge should be 
commuted — that it appeared to them 
that it would be expedient to empower 
owners to redeem on fair terms; and 
acting upon their recommendation, the 
Government had devised a financial 
scheme which would work satisfactorily 
to all the three parties concerned. First, 
the Exchequer lent money at 34 per 
cent, which, considering the state of the 
money market, and that the Exchequer 
borrowed at the rate of 3 per cent, was 
not an unfair rate. Next, the new Com- 
missioners would, no doubt, receive a 
capital of £9,250,000, in consequence of 
the arrangement. The Church fund 
would suffer in no way. Then, as to the 
landlords; they could buy up their tithe 
rent-charge at once, or find themselves 
relieved of it at the end of fifty-two 
years; and the arrangement was not a 
bad one for them. The gross rent- 
charge was £405,000, which gave about 
£9,250,000 at twenty-two and a-half 
years’ purchase. The interest upon that 
was £320,000, at 3} per cent; and, as 
the arrangement was made at 4}, there 
would be about 1 per cent put by to re- 
place capital, for which fifty-two years 
would be sufficient. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he could not understand how the 
present landlords would benefit when 
they had to pay their tithe rent-charge 
and support their Church as well. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was de- 
lighted to find that his argument on in- 
troducing the Bill directed against the 





Trish 
that the Government had en- 
deavoured to bribe the landlords by 
this proposal was quite unnecessary ; it 
seemed now that the clause was of no 
yalue at all to the landlords, but rather 
the reverse. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, as between landlords and lunatics, 
he preferred the landlords. He had been 
trying to think of a phrase that would 
not wound the susceptibilities of those on 
the Ministerial Bench, and he would say 
that this was not a frank-speaking Bill. 
It was full of conjuring tricks. Noble 
Lords desired, and he thought rightly, 
to give some grant to Maynooth, but in- 
stead of doing so in a straightforward 
manner the Bill estimated the value of 
the life interests in bricks and mortar. 
They desired to give compensation for 
the Regium Donum, and their plan was to 
take Regium Donum and Maynooth to- 
gether, and calculate the life interests in 
thewhole. It was wished that the land- 
lords of Ireland should be dealt with 
liberally and justly; but the Bill con- 
tained, instead of a plain and simple pro- 
vision, an extraordinary puzzle which 
would be without a parallel in the statute 
book. There were contradictions be- 
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tween parts of the Bill and the profes- 


sions of the Government. They pro- 
fessed to be animated by a desire to do 


the best they could for the Irish Church ; | bank 


but the Bill was one of the most penu- 
rious and exacting Bills ever devised. 
If the Government hed come forward 
boldly and allowed their clauses to re- 
present their principles distinctly, with- 
out attempting to work round to those 
principles by the extraordinary devices 
of which this clause was a sample, they 
would have commended their proposals 
much more to thinking men out-of,doors 
and to the Members of their Lordships’ 
House. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 91; Not-Contents 64: 
Majority 27. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Commissioners may pur- 
chase surrender or assignment of lease), 
agreed to. 

Clause 35 (Power of commissioners to 
sell their property). 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, that to a 
certain degree the clause anticipated the 
question which it was understood was 
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reserved for next year ; one portion of it 
declaring that the Commissioners shall 
in the first instance offer to sell the fee 
simple of the land to the lessee or tenant. 
He thought their Lordships ought not 
to pass without some notice a clause in- 
volving a principle so important as that 
of giving the sanction of the Government 
to the sale opr ad for the purpose of 
creating small holdings. It appeared to 
introduce into the Bill a matter which 
was entirely alien to its principle, ‘and 
one which had apparently been intro- 
duced with some ulterior object. 

Eart GRANVILLE entirely denied 
the interpretation that the noble Lord 
had put upon the clause. The clause 
was in perfect conformity with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Its object was merely 
to give the right of pre-emption to the 
actual lessees. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that the Com- 
missioners could, if they desired, name 
a price sufficiently high to exclude all 

ssibility of the land being purchased 

y the lessees. 
Clause agreed to with an Amendment. 


Clause 36 (Orders of commissioners 
operating as conveyance or mortgage to 
be liable to same stamp duty as convey- 
ances or mortgages) 


_ 37 (Payment of money into 


Clause 38 (Accounts of capital and 
revenues) 


Agreed to. 


[ Regium Donum and College of Maynooth. | 


Clause 39 (Compensation to non- 
conforming ministers). 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN, who had 
placed on the Paper an Amendment to 
strike out this clause, said that he would 
not press his Motion, as he had reason 
to believe that it would not receive their 
Lordships’ support. He desired, how- 
ever, to enter his solemn protest against 
the application of an Irish fund to the 
relief of Imperial taxation ; and though 
he thought that those who derived benefit 
from the Regium Donum and the May- 
nooth Grant ought to be compensated 
fully and freely, he could not help think- 
ing that the nation was exhibiting its 
generosity at the expense of what was 
Irish money. He accepted the decision 
which had been arrived at as the deci- 
sion of the majority of one House of 
Parliament, but not as the decision of 


2P2 [Committee—Clause 39. 
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the country, before whom the subject | educated abroad, came into the country 
had never been fully laid. with more enlarged views, and were 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 40 (Commutation of annuities 
of nonconformist ministers and pro- 
fessors at Belfast) agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Repeal of Maynooth Acts. 
Compensation on the cessation of certain 
annual sums). 

Amendments made. 


Lorpv FITZWALTER moved ‘to dis- 
ee to the said clause as amended,” 
which he believed to be repulsive to the 
feelings of the people of England and 
Scotland. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY, in sup- 
porting the Motion, said, he considered 
that there was no proper connection be- 
tween the disendowment of Maynooth 
and the disendowment of the Protestant 
Church. Maynooth was a College es- 
tablished and endowed in permanence, 
no longer ago than 1845, with the de- 
liberate assent of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and it had thenceforth been 
constituted as the Royal College of May- 
nooth—one of the institutions of the 
country. He had strongly objected to 
and contended against the Bill for its 
establishment; but he saw no reason or 
justification for now disturbing it after 
its having been so deliberately estab- 
lished upon the good faith of Parlia- 
ment. If the present House of. Com- 
mons wished to disendow that establish- 
ment, it was for them to provide out of 
funds legitimately at their disposal for 
such compensation as they might con- 
sider the collegiate body entitled to; but 
it was only adding insult to the injury 
already done to the Protestant Church 
in Ireland to take from the Church Body 
the funds required for the future capi- 
talized endowment of an institution ex- 
pressly designed for the teaching of doc- 
trines the most opposed to those of the 
Reformed faith. The establishment of 
Maynooth had been undoubtedly the 
admission of the principle of endowing 
the Roman Catholic Church in antago- 
nism to the national Protestant Estab- 
lishment; but the concession had been 
made. He considered that the College 
had conferred no benefit upon the coun- 
try. It had sent forth as teachers of the 

eople aclergy generally narrow-minded, 
intolerant, and imbued with Ultramon- 
tane principles ; whereas previously the 
priests of Ireland, for the most part 


The Earl of Courtown 





better members of society. The Roman 
Catholic clergy had gradually come to be 
fully recognized in their parochial func- 
tions as parish priests; he would, there- 
fore, consider it a very salutary exch 

for the country, though it might be more 
costly, if in lieu of any endowment for 
Maynooth College, grants of glebe 
houses and gardens should be made, as 
proposed lately in Committee, for the 
residences of parish priests ; but he con- 
ceived that there was nothing in the 
anti-Church movement to justify the 
abstractions from the funds of the Irish 
Church, for the purpose of relieving the 
Imperial Exchequer from a pecuniary 
burden that was imposed upon it by the 
deliberate vote of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or BANDON said, he had 
always opposed the Maynooth Grant 
during the many years he sat in the 
House of Commons. It had signally 
failed to attain the object with which it 
was conceded by Parliament—the con- 
ciliation of the Roman Catholics. He 
could not see why the compensation for 
an annual amount which had been paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund should 
be paid out of the funds of the Irish 
Church. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, certain 
pledges were given, in the course of last 
year, by those who now form Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which, I think, were 
very clearly understood by the country. 
One of those pledges was that no part 
of the property of the Irish Church 
should be used for the endowment of 
any other denomination, or for the pay- 
ment of the teachers of any other de- 
nomination. Another of those pledges 
was that the property of the Irish Church 
should not be applied for any other than 
Trish uses. In my opinion, neither of 
those pledges has been observed. That 
a portion of the funds of the Irish 
Church is to be applied to the payment 
of the teachers of another denomination 
is clear, and it is equally manifest that a 
portion of those funds is to be applied 
to purposes which are not Irish. The 
grant to Maynooth and the Regium 
Donum have both been paid out of Im- 
perial funds. If compensation is to be 
given for them it also ought to be paid 
out of Imperial funds. I am not, how- 
ever, prepared to vote for striking out 
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the clauses relating to Maynooth and 
the Regium Donum. I think we are all 
agreed that, whatever may have been 
the policy of granting an annual sum to 
Maynooth, full compensation ought to be 
given for that grant. We are also agreed 
that compensation ought to be given for 
the Regium Donum. A good deal has 
been said in the course of these debates 
about liberality. Now, my Lords, I 
should be the last man to say that any 
want of liberality should be shown to- 
wards Maynooth or towards those who 
have been in receipt of the Regium 
Donum. The question, then, is whether 
the compensation should be given out of 
the funds of the Irish Church or out of 
Imperial funds. The Bill says that it 
shall be paid out of the funds of the 
Trish Church. If we strike that out, 
the consequence must be that we throw 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund. 
But the House of Commons, having 
fully considered the question, resolved to 
throw it on the funds of the Church. 
It appears to me that by adopting the 
Amendment we should be departing, if 
not from the letter, certainly from the 
spirit of our practice, because we should 
be doing what would be tantamount to 
throwing a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. Therefore, though I think there 
has been a grave—without meaning any 
offence to noble Lords — I will 
say a gross—violation of pledges in this 
matter, I am not prepared to vote against 
these clauses. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I wish to say that the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) is entirely mistaken 
when he says there has been a violation 
of pledges made by those who are now 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government. 
If the noble and learned Lord will be 
good enough to refer to the discussions 
which took place in the House of Com- 
mons last year, he will find that on two, 
if not on three, separate occasions my 
right hon. Friend who is now at the 
head of the Government was asked what 
was to become of the Maynooth Grant, 
and that, on those occasions, he an- 
nounced that the grant must cease to be 
borne by the Consolidated Fund. 

Eart GREY said, he entirely dis- 
sented from the doctrine laid down by 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns). 
Charges imposed on the Consolidated 
Fund continued to be borne by that 
fund until they were put an end to by 
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both Houses ; but, according to the noble 
and learned Lord, they ceased when the 
House of Commons said they were to 
cease. To take the grant from May- 
nooth was a shabby proceeding, and 
another shabby proceeding was to charge 
the compensation on the funds of the 
Irish Church. This charge ought to be 
an Imperial one. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he had been 
misunderstood by the noble Earl. The 
Regium Donum never had been charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. The May- 
nooth Grant had been; but the compen- 
sation for both, if not paid out of the 
property of the Irish Church, must be 
provided for in the Estimates. It was, 
therefore, he had said that it would not 
be within the spirit of the practice of 
their Lordships’ House to oppose the 
decision of the House of Commons on 
this matter, when, by doing so, their 
Lordships would be throwing a charge 
on the Estimates. He did not see how 
the explanation of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) applied to promises 
made in Lancashire and other places as 
to the disposal of the property of the 
Trish Church. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, he 
did not object to the compensation to 
Maynooth, but he did object to its pay- 
ment out of the funds of the Irish Church 
as a monstrous proposition. They were 
told that the House of Commons had re- 
fused to compensate Maynooth out of 
the Consolidated Fund. He was quite 
sure that, if applied to, the country would 
decide that out of the Consolidated Fund 
the compensation ought to be paid. If 
his noble Friend who proposed the 
Amendment went to a division he should 
support him. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, he thought 
the Amendments their Lordships had 
made relating to the Irish Church itself 
would sufficiently tax the attention of 
the other House of Parliament, and if 
their Lordships were to strike out this 
clause relating to Maynooth they would 
render it impossible for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members in the House of Com- 
mons to acquiesce in those Amendments. 
In the interest of the Irish Church itself 
he trusted the clause would be agreed to. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
had long been of opinion that Maynooth 
was unjustly treated by public opinion. 
No doubt the principles of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, when Maynooth 


[ Commmittee— Clause 41. 
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was founded, were more Gallican—less 


the difference had been attributed to 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 


Ultramontane—than they were now; and | that he should withdraw a new clause of 


which he had given notice— 


Maynooth ; ‘but this was not just. The| «Inthe event of the formation and incorpora- 
Trish Roman Catholic clergy had shared | tion of the representative body hereinbefore men- 


in the general change of principles tioned, the commissioners shall pay over to the 
4 Cc e' P red same the sum of £200,000 to provide for the pay- 


which had come over their brethren in | 
; ment of servants and agents, and other 
= aos 4 re had mer — ——— with the ye ape of _ said t body 
ntagion. u SWwas not due to May- | and the management o e affairs an propert; 

nooth, but to causes common to them all, | thereof.” . 
and even now if there was any tinge of | After the announcement of the noble 
Gallican principles to be foundin Ireland Earl (Earl Granville) earlier in the 
it was to be found in Maynooth. He evening, with regard to the grant of 
thought if that institution were broken | £500,000, he did not think it would be 
up matters would be worse in Ireland | fair to press this clause. 
than they were. Maynooth possessed a} (Jause 45 (Compensation to Ecclesias- 
body of learned men ; at their head was | tical Commissioners and their officers). 
Dr. Russell, a learned Roman Catholic,| Tye ArcupisHor or DUBLIN moved 
a gentleman, and a scholar—a man who | an Amendment, securing to the Secretary, 
hog a ——— ye ay oy ed the Treasurer, and wn of ~ Com- 

y lurch, and who W not | mission, ‘‘ such an annual sum for their 
= a oat - oe — | respective lives as — - equivalent to 
that there should be such a body of| “niet GRANVILLE aad he mast 
learned men assembled in one large and object to the Amendment, which was 
well-endowed institution. Liberal opi- | unnecessary. These gentlemen were all 
nions stood a better chance of obtaining | oy salaries, and at this moment had a 


ground in such an institution than in 
small and obscure episcopal seminaries 
scattered over the country, in which edu- 
cation for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood would otherwise be carried on. 
Maynooth had never been popular with 
the Ultramontane party. He should be 
sorry to see anything done in this Bill 





which would jeopardize a Vax com- 
pensation being given to the College. 
Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, the | 


clause contained provisions relating to | 


the Presbyterian Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund, which would be lost if the clause | 
were struck out, This he considered | 
unjust after the House had passed the 
clauses relating to compensation to the 
recipients of the Regium Donum. He 
therefore hoped the noble Lord (Lord 
Fitzwalter) would not persist in his op- 
position to the clause. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents, 146; Not-Contents, 22 ; 
Majority, 124. 

Resolved in the Afirmative. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 42 (Remission of debt to trus- 
tess of Maynooth) 

Clause 43 (Regulations as to appeal). 

Clause 44 (Possession to be given up 
of 24, Upper Merrion Street) 

Agreed to. 








The Earl of Harrowby 


right to superannuation. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he hoped that his noble Friend 
would consider this, which was really a 
hard case. 

Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 

Clause 46 (Compensation to vicars- 
general and other officers by annuities 
equal to their average income for the 
three years ending Ist January, 1869. 

Tue Eart or BANDON moved in 
page 24, line 9, after (‘‘ registrar ’’) to in- 
sert (‘‘or deputy registrar, who, for 


twenty-five years before the passing of 


this Act, shall have performed all the 
duties of registrar.’’) 

Tue Bisnor or TUAM said, he should 
support the Amendment. He would 
urge upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the duty of taking such cases into their 
consideration. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that there was a provision in the clause 
securing compensation to deputy-regis- 
trars who should for five years before the 
passing of the Act have discharged the 
office of registrars. 

Eart N ON said, he trusted that 
the claim of the diocesan architects 
would be also taken into consideration. 
As diocesan architects they received no 
salary ; but as a perquisite of the office 
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they were appointed upon Commissions 
to examine into the condition of glebe- 
houses, and their fees for that duty 
amounted, in some cases, to £100 or £150 
ayear. All he asked was that compen- 
sation, not an annual salary, should be 
given them. 

Lorp DUFFERIN said, that although 
diocesan architects were a very worthy 
set of men, to whom the Church was 
under great obligations, yet it would be 
impossible to compensate them in the 


Emigration to 


manner proposed. In fact, they had no | ¢, 


recognized status to justify compensa- 
tion. 

Tae Eart or CLANCARTY said, 
that these gentlemen had, if not a vested, 
an equitable interest, which ought not 
to be overlooked. 

On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 47 and 48 agreed to. 


Clauses 49 to 59 [Dealings with Pro- 
perty }: 
Clauses 60 to 65 [ Power of Commission- 
ers to raise money 
Clause 66 (Rules as to arbitration) 
. yas 67 (Regulations as to vacan- 
cies). 


House resumed. 


House to be again in Committee 7o- 
morrow. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for amending the Charitable Trusts Act 
—Was presented by The Lorp CHANcELLOR; 
read 1". (No. 170.) 


BISHOPS RESIGNATION BILL [.1. | 
A Bill for the relief of Archbishops and Bishops 
when incapacitated by infirmity—Was ed 
by The Lord Archbishop of Canrersury ; read 1°. 
(No. 171.) 
House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 5th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Civi Service Estimates, 

Pustrc Bitts — Resolutions in Committee — 
Electric Telegraphs. 


(Jury 5, 1869} 
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Second Reading—Dublin Freemen Commission 
[189] ; Railways Abandonment * [186]; Fishe- 
ries (Ireland) * [190]; Local Government Sup- 
plemental (No. 2)* [192] ; Inam Lands * [193] ; 
Pensions Commutation * [187]; Shipping Dues 
Exemption Act (1867) Amendment * [184]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
fi73}) Law (Ireland) Amendment (No: 2)* 

173}. 

obnstis — Report — Petroleum* [131-194] ; 

High Constables’ Office Abolition, &c. (re- 

comm.) * [183-195]: Sunday and Ragged 

Schools * [170] ; Medical Officers Superannua- 

tion (Ireland) (re-comm.)* [185]; Stipendiary 

Magistrates (Deputies) * [176]. 

Y as amended—University Tests * [15}. 

Third Reading—Endowed Hospitals, &e. (Scot- 
land)* [124]; Assessed Rates * [178] ; County 
Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act (1868) 
Amendment * [121], and passed, 

Withdrawn—Ecclesiastical Titles * [13]. 


EMIGRATION TO WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman J. OC. LAWRENCE 
said, he wished to ask the under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the agreement made with the 
Governor of Western Australia to send 
out Emigrants to that Colony at the 
expense of the Imperial Government 
has been entirely completed; and, if 
not, what number of Emigrants have 
still to be sent out in order to fulfil such 
obligations undertaken by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
when Western Australia was made a 
convict station, the Imperial Government 
had undertaken to send out there a free 
emigrant for every convict it received, 
subject to the condition that the colony 
really required them, and could absorb 
and provide for them. The number of 
free emigrants stated by the Legislative 
Council to be now due to the colony 
was 3,550, but on investigation that 
number turned out to be inaccurate, 
and probably, the true number due was 
somewhere about 1,800. Unless, how- 
ever, in answer to a despatch which 
was about to be sent out to him, the 
Governor could give satisfactory proof 
that emigrants were really wanted, and 
could be absorbed and provided for by 
the colony, none would be sent out 
except the families of convicts, and— 
but this had not yet been altogether 
determined—a few persons to be nomi- 
nated for free passage by their relatives 
in the colony. 
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THE SOCIETE INDUSTRIELLE ET 
AGRICOLE D’EGYPTE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SIDEBOTTOM said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If his attention has been 
called to a letter in the City Article of 
the ‘‘ Times’”’ of July Ist, relative to the 
Société Industrielle’et Agricole d’ Egypte, 
and whether the following statements 
are correct :—1. that the Egyptian Go- 
vernment had certified to the Foreign 
Office their intention of returning eighty 
per cent to the shareholders of the Com- 
pany; 2. that this return is limited to 
the shares held by the Egyptian Trading 
Company and Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, 
and Co. ; and, if these statements be cor- 
rect, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to adopt in the matter? 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, he had 
seen the letter in Zhe Times referred to 
by the hon. Member. It was not quite 
accurate to say that the Egyptian Go- 
vernment had certified to the Foreign 
Office their intention of returning 80 
per cent to the shareholders of the Bag 
Pany. There had, in fact, been no 

irect communication on the subject 
between the Foreign Office and the 
Egyptian Government. Colonel Stanton, 
Her Majesty’s Consul General in Egypt, 
had been under the impression that it 
was the intention of the Viceroy to pur- 
chase the shares of the Company held 
by French houses at 80 per cent, but 
it turned out that it was the inten- 
tion of the Viceroy only to purchase the 
shares of this Company held by two 
French houses at the price named. 
Colonel Stanton was instructed to use 
his influence in order that all the Eng- 
lish shareholders should be placed upon 
an equal footing with the French share- 
holders, and the result was that the 
Viceroy had determined to purchase the 
shares held by Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, 
and Oo. and the Egyptian Trading Com- 

any at the same price; and, by so doing, 
it was alleged that the English share- 
holders had been put upon the same 
footing as the French shareholders—the 
shares held by two houses of each coun- 
try having been purchased at the same 

rice. In reply to the latter part of thé 

on. Member’s Question he had to state 
that the Consul General in Egypt had 
* been instructed to apply to the Govern- 
ment of the Viceroy that the English 
shareholders should be treated upon a 
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footing of perfect equality with the 
French Senile,” 


ARMY — GUNPOWDER MAGAZINES AT 
UPNOR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any, and, if 
any, what steps have been taken to re- 
duce the stores of gunpowder which are 
kept in the magazines at Upnor ? 30,000 
barrels of gunpowder are stored at that 
place, in the neighbourhood of 60,000 
people, who would be liable to be de- 
stroyed in the event of an explosion. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, 
that, in consequence of representations 
which had been made to him, consider- 
able reductions had been made already 
in the amount of gunpowder stored at 


Upnor, and the remainder was in course 
of removal. It was intended in future 
to keep only small arms, ammunition, 
and, perhaps, saltpetre at that place. 


FIRE INSURANCE DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BEAUMONT said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, in the case of septen- 
nial Fire Insurance Policies which have 
still a few years to run, and on which 
Fire Insurance Duty commuted at six 
years was paid in advance, he will be 

repared, now that the Fire Insurance 
Duty is abolished, to return to the in- 
sured (through the Insurance Offices) 
the amount of Duty paid on such Poli- 
cies in respect of the period occurring 
after the abolition of the Duty ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: In reply, Sir, to the Question 
of the hon. Member I have to remark 
that those who insured seven years in 
advance obtained the remission of one 
year’s duty, and that the arrangement 
so entered into was made subject to 
whatever might be the pleasure of Par- 
liament. If the duty had been raised 
I do not think that those insurers would 
have applied for permission to pay 4 
larger sum, and they must, therefore, 
take their chance of what has happened. 
Under these circumstances, it is not the 
intention of Government to make any 
return whatever. 





1169 Treland—Riots 
EXPLOSION AT HOUNSLOW. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the th Department, If it is 
the intention of the Government to adopt 
the suggestion contained in the verdict 
of the jury at the recent inquest at 
Hounslow — namely, that the Govern- 
ment should appoint permanent Inspec- 
tors to carry out more strictly the pur- 
poses of the Gunpowder Act ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Home Department had taken the sug- 
gestion referred to by the noble Lord 
into consideration. He had to state, 
however, that the accident had not been 
traced to any want of vigilance or to 
any negligence on the part of the In- 
spectors. As a matter of fact, the ma- 

ine in question had been visited by 
Golonel Younghusband and by Captain 
Smith about three weeks before the ex- 
plosion occurred, and they then reported 
that the state of the magazine was per- 
fectly safe and satisfactory. 


METROPOLIS — CAB STANDS. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet LESLIE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether some means 
might not be taken to put down the pre- 
valent practice of Cabs plying for fares 
off the regular stand ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, it would 
be impossible to take any steps against 
“crawling cabs” till a larger number 
of stands were provided ; for at present 
there was only room on the stands for 
about 2,000 vehicles ; Colonel Henderson 
was, however, making a careful survey 
of the metropolis, with a view to supply 
the defect. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government have come to 
any determination with regard to the 
necessity of legislation on the subject of 
Ecclesiastical Titles in the United King- 
dom ; and, if so, when such legislation 
will be probably proposed ? 

Mr. LADSTON said, in reply, that 
there were two questions involved in the 
inquiry of the hon. Member. In the 
first place, the sentiments of the Go- 
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vernment were well known to be favour- 
able to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. Member, as matters 
stood under the present law, although 
there might be some difference of opi- 
nion upon the subject. In the second 
place, in the event of the Irish Church 
Bill, now under the consideration of the 
other House of Parliament, becoming 
law, the necessity for legislation upon 
the subject would be acknowledged most 
freely by those who were now indisposed 
to such a course. Putting these two 
things together, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the necessity for legislation 
on the subject in the event of the pass- 
ing of the Irish Church Bill would be 
imperative, and could not be postponed 
longer than the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. 


IRELAND—RIOTS AT PORTADOWN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. VERNER said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, from the reports that have reached 
the Government relative to the lament- 
able affray at Portadown on the Ist of 
July, he considers that the Police were 
justified in acting on their own responsi- 
bility when the assistance of a Magis- 
trate residing on the spot might have 
been instantly obtained; and, whether 
their conduct on the occasion is in accord- 
ance with the instructions issued by Go- 
vernment for the maintenance of the 
public peace in Ulster during the July 
anniversaries ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that it would be wrong 
for him, and he declined, on the part of 
the Government, to pass any judgment 
on the conduct of the police, which 
would be subjected to a strict investiga- 
tion, both judicially and by the Govern- 
ment, as was absolutely necessary when- 
ever a public force used their firearms 
against the people. Besides that, the 
inquest on the body of the unfortunate 
man who was killed was still proceeding. 
But he must add that the police could 
hardly be said to have acted on their 
own responsibility, because they fired 
on the order of their sub-inspector, after 
they had been violently assaulted with 
stones, and their lives put in danger. 
Besides, he had no reason to think that 
they could have reached the local magis- 
trate, who was not at that time with 
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them, or have availed themselves of his | of their missing comrades, who they had 
assistance at a moment of great pressure | reason to believe were indanger. They 
and danger, when they were making their | were still more violently assailed by 
way back to their barracks. There were \the crowd, and after being apparently 
no special instructions issued to the | subjected for a considerable time to vol- 
police with reference to the July anni- ‘leys of stone, which wounded nearly 
versaries beyond those ordinary rules that | everyone of the party, they at last, on 


Party Processions 


they were to preserve the public peace 
and protect their lives by all legitimate 
means. 

Mr. VANCE said, he wished to ask, 
Whether the Government will institute 
an Inquiry into the matter, and what 
will be its precise nature ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that as soon as the inquest was 
concluded, he would be happy to an- 
swer that Question. 


Afterwards— 


StrJAMES STRONGEsaid, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the Government have received 
any official information as to a riot which 
occurred at Portadown, in the county of 
Armagh, on the evening of the 1st July, 
when two young men were shot by the 
Police ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, of course he had received 
information as to the unfortunate event 
in question, although he did not know 
that he could add much to what was 
contained in the public papers. The 
state of the case appeared to have been 
this—On the night of the Ist July two 
parties of police were sent out patrolling 
the town and neighbourhood of Porta- 
down. One of those parties, at the time 
when those occurrences began, were 
upon one side of a bonfire which had 
been lighted on the road, and the other 

y were on the other side, the two 

ing separated from each other by a 
considerable interval. As far as his 
official information went, he had no rea- 
son to believe that the police interfered 
with the bonfire, or attempted to put it 
out, although it was so stated in the 
public Press. His information went to 
this—that the first party of police were 
attacked violently with showers of stones, 
and, being armed only with sidearms, 
they were obliged to run for their lives 
into the country, from which they did 
not get back to their barracks for many 
hours, and then they returned one by 
one, and some of them in disguise. 
Upon that, the other patrolling party 
armed themselves, and went in search 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 





the order of their sub-inspector, fired, and 
the unfortunate result was that two young 
men were shot; the one, being a Protest- 
ant, mortally; and the other, a Roman 
Catholic, not mortally. The police then 
escaped to their barracks, and so the 
affair ended. He might add that ample 
provision had been made for the preser- 
vation of the public peace in Portadown, 
and now there were a large force of 
police and a company of soldiers in that 
neighbourhood. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS BATESON said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the occasion just 
referred to was the first in Ulster on 
which there had been a collision between 
the Police and the Orangemen, and con- 
sidering the great amount of irritation 
and excitement in the North of Ireland, 
he will give the House an opportunity 
of discussing the P, Processions Act 
before the 12th of July ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
able to combine the preamble or first 
part of the hon. Baronet’s Question with 
the closing part of it; and I think it is 
very doubtful whether, in what he re- 
cited in that preamble, there isa reason 
for the conclusion that he intimates. 
The case of the Party Processions Act 
oar Bill, is peculiar. The hon. 

entleman the Mover of the Bill (Mr. 
W. Johnston) has declared his view of 
the subject, and the Government, by the 
mouth of my right hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue), have de- 
clared their view of it. If the Mover 
had continued in his place it might have 
been material to forward with the 
discussion on his Bill, because the dis- 
cussion might have had a practical re- 
sult, and might have operated on the 
course of conduct of the Mover, who, as 
I apprehend, is the person having the 
principal control of the measure, his 
Coll e in introducing it being an 
hon. Friend of mine who sits on this 
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side of the House. But now that the | facts the rule that it is not the general 
Mover is absent, the discussion would | custom for Parliament to make grants 
simply be a discussion on the Bill, with- | for this purpose. Of course, Lord Nelson 
out the possibility of any practical re-| was an exceptional person, who does not 
sult. Therefore, the Question of the | appear twice, perhaps, in the history of 
hon. Baronet really amounts to this—|a nation. The only other exception was 
whether the Government is distinctly of | the recent one of Sir John Franklin, 
opinion that benefit would arise from a/| whose strange and tragic death and the 
neral discussion of this subject in the | feeling occasioned by it may well account 
- of Commons at this particular | for his case being made an exception. 
moment in the present state of feeling? | I think, also, that the history of England 
We are not satisfied that benefit would | shows that it has not been customary 
be likely so to arise, or that such a dis- | for us to erect monuments at the public 
cussion would have such a soothing ef- | expense to private citizens, however illus- 
fect—as we may judge from slight indi- | trious they may have been. Take the 
cations from time to time in this House | catalogue of illustrious names—Shake- 
—on the public mind, or so contribute | speare, Milton, Newton, and Locke— 
to the maintenance of the public peace, | and you will find that no monuments 
which is the main object we all have in| were erected at the public expense to 
view for the moment, as to induce us to} their memory. Without any disrespect, 
interfere with the due course of Public | therefore, to his memory, I think that 
Business in order to give an opportunity | Faraday may be well content to be passed 
for that discussion. by in such company. I will say, fur- 
ther, that the principle of this country 
PROPOSED MONUMENT TO FARADAY. | has been to have its citizens actuated by 
QUESTION. a feeling of duty rather than of glory, 


Dr. LYON PLAYFAITRsaid. h. and that the nation is not in an ascendin, 
oy bay erg seale which is prodigal of its rewards. 


beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, Whether the following extract of a 
tter, purporting to be written by him, | DUBLIN FREEMEN COMMISSION BILL. 
dated 5th May, 1869, and read at a/ (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
public meeting on the 21st June, be Chichester Fortescue.) 
correctly reported :— [BILL 189.] SECOND READING. 
“7 I > not in Dj ome = the a —_ Order for Second Reading read. 
araday, an ope that a monument ma P P 
Setet wells of so pater a man; but I pr ther Motion made, and Question proposed, 
consent to appropriate public money towards the | “‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
monument of a private citizen, however illus-| time.””—(Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
trious ; I do not make this rule—I find it.” land. 
And, if it be a correct extract, whether! Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE, 
he will state to the House the exact in rising to move that the Bill be read a 
terms of the rule to which he refers, and | second time upon this day three months, 
the date at which it was made ? said, that disguise it as they might, it 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | was universally believed by the country 
QUER: Sir, the extract is perfectly cor- | that this was a Bill of a very exceptional 
rect; but I am sorry to say that I am/| character, an ex post facto Bill, which 
not able to state the exact terms of the/ was not only bad in itself, but would 
rule to which I referred. I find that the | form a most pernicious precedent. Hon. 
statues in London, putting aside the | Gentlemen opposite said it was impossi- 
Kings, have been erected by means of| ble to please Members on that the Oppo- 
funds provided in the following manner: | sition side, whatever form the legislation 
—That of Lord Nelson was paid for by | on this subject assumed. He admitted 
ublic subscription and by Parliamentary | it. When the change was made in the 
t. The statue of Richard Coour de | Law of Election Petitions last year, the 
Lion was erected by Parliamentary | House was told that if they got rid of 
Grant, aided by private subscription. | the Election Committees and transferred 
The statue of Sir John Franklin was| their jurisdiction to the Judges, all im- 
erected entirely by Parliamentary Grant. putations upon the fairness of their de- 
All the other statues have been erected | cisions would be removed, these ques- 
by subscription ; and I deduce from these | trons being removed from the arena of 
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It was said that the Judges 
would go to the spot, that they were 
above all suspicion of political bias, and 
that when they were sent down to make 
these inquiries the House would have 
done everything that was possible. 
Having now trusted the Judges with 
this great commission, it was not for the 
House to go behind their backs and insti- 
tute an inquiry as to whether the facts had 
been fairly investigated, and whether the 
House ought to believe their Reports. 
The greater the weight which ought to 
attach to the Report of a Judge the 
more necessary it was to inquire whe- 
ther it justified the eer ae by 
which it was to be followed. e as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, 
that the House would not have taken 
the step which they were now asked to 
take if they had been acting upon the 
Report of an Election Committee instead 
of that of a Judge. The right hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
had betrayed the animus by which he 
and those around him had beenanimated; 
but nothing could be worse than that 
the House should be governed by poli- 
tical or party motives in taking the 
course that was now proposed against 
the freemen of Dublin. The only motives 
he could imagine for this Bill were 
either to discover a greater number of 
culprits for prosecution, or to discredit 
the freemen of Dublin, so as to lead to 
their disfranchisement. With regard 
to the prosecution of these delinquents, 
he would not believe that if a Commis- 
sion issued it would be likely to obtain 
the names of any more freemen who had 
been bribed. It was impossible to sup- 
pose that the Election Commissioners 
would be in a better position than the 
Judge, or that they could, indeed, take 
so severe and stringent a course as he 
was enabled to pursue against the de- 
linquents. The object of the Bill was, 
in fact, not to obtain an additional num- 
ber of culprits, but to disfranchise the 
freemen of Dublin. He went to the 
consideration of this question with no 
prepossessions in favour of freemen as 
a body—rather the contrary. But he 
must say that the freemen of Dublin 
seemed to him to be favourable speci- 
mens of the class. The guilt ofno more 
than fifty-nine had been proved before 
the Judge out of the whole body, which 
numbered nearly 3,000, and it was ob- 
viously unjust that the offences of the 
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few should be visited on the heads of 
their innocent brethren. He found that 
those hon. Members who supported the 
Bill, however disposed they might be 
to punish or disfranchise the freemen 
of Dublin, took a very different view of 
freemen elsewhere, and invariably had 
a particular regard and esteem for those 
freemen of their constituencies who had 
voted for them. Were the Government, 
with a majority of some 118 at their 
back, so afraid of the result of a new 
election for the City of Dublin, which 
might, he hoped, be the return ofa Con- 
servative Member—that they would 
not allow the issue of the Writ? He 
believed the House would have reason 
deeply to repent this dead set at a small 
portion of a particular class in one con- 
stituency, while they shut their eyes at 
the practices which prevailed in so many 
others. The country would say that the 
House of Commons from party motives 
had determined to strain the Judge’s 
Report, which did not justify the issu- 
ing of a Commission. It would be no 
imputation on the learned Judge if the 
House did not act on his Report. It 
would be better to have an inquiry into 
the case of freemen generally, than resort 
to this unconstitutional ex post facto le- 
gislation in the case of Dublin, when 
Bradford, York, and other places had 
escaped. He moved that the Bill be 
read a second time this day three months. 

Mr. E. WINGFIELD VERNER said, 
he must strongly protest against the Bill, 
which had evidently been brought for- 
ward to disfranchise the freemen of Dub- 
lin because three-fourths of them had ex- 
pressed dislike to the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the policy he advocated. 
Anyone who knew the constituency of 
Dublin would recognize the intolerant 
hand which guided this action. An at- 
tempt was made to cry down the Pro- 
testants in that city. Under the plea of 
religious equality the greatest tyranny 
was exercised. A number of medical 
men joined in the cry; and they pro- 
ceeded to such lengths as to insist that, 


even in the case of hospitals endowed by 
Protestants, Protestant doctors ought 
not to be appointed, because the majo- 


rity of their patients were Roman UCa- 
tholics. This Bill was a gross insult to 
a body which comprised a considerable 
amount of the intelligence, wealth, and 
on ofthe constituency. Why 
had not a similar Bill been introduced 
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for Galway, Youghal, and Bradford ? 
The same Judge (Justice Keogh), out of 
449 freemen named fourteen, and men- 
tioned that from eighty to 100 were 
proved to have asked money for their 
yotes in the case of Galway. There were 
thus more one-fourth of the electors of 
Galway who had asked—he did not 
know whether they had received— 
money for their votes; while in Dublin, 
out of 2,700 freemen, only fifteen were 
named as having been guilty of corrupt 
ractices, and forty-four not named, or 
about 1-46th part of the whole. Yet 
the Judge did not, in the case of Gal- 
way, recommend any inquiry. Why? 
Was it because Liberal Members had 
been returned for Galway and the Peti- 
tion was directed against a Conservative 
inthe case of Dublin? Yet the hon. 
Member for Taunton (Mr. James) the 
other night preached them a sermon on 
the purity of election—and almost im- 
mediately gave his vote for the impurity 
of pent This cry about B soa was 
really damaging to the House, and 
would not gain for it the respect of the 
country. He begged to second the 
Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out 
and at the end of the 


the word ‘‘ now,” 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day three months.”—(Sir Frederick W. 
Heygate.) 


Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the hon. Baronet who moved the 
Amendment (Sir Frederick W. Heygate) 
had stated he would not go behind the Re- 
port of the learned Judge now under 
consideration, but he could hardly say he 
had adhered strictly to that course, for 
he had passed considerable criticism upon 
the conduct of the Judge on the occasion. 
But, however that might be, the course 
he professed. to take was certainly not 
adopted bythe hon. Member whoseconded 
the Amendment (Mr. E. W. Verner). 
The hon. Member had in effect charged 
the learned Judge who tried this case 
with gross injustice and partiality; he 
had charged him in the face of the House 
of Commons with gross judicial cor- 
ruption. Now, for him (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) to defend the conduct of 
Mr. Justice Keogh would be totally 
unnecessary; he would only say that 
he preferred the Report of the learned 
Judge to the line taken by the hon. 
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Member (Sir Frederick Heygate) and 
also by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley). They had been told that the 
Government were reverting to the bad 
‘precedents of old times, and were re-in- 
| troducing these angry discussions into 
the arena of the House of Commons; 
but they would be indeed guilty of that 
offence if they were to take it upon them- 
selves to decide upon the merits of such 
a case when a learned Judge had pro- 
nounced upon one side with the authority 
which his character and position carried 
with it, and eminent Members of this 
House pronounced upon the other. Were 
they to take the decision of this question 
into theirown hands? They proposed to 
do no such thing, but to refer the ques- 
tion at issue to the proper constitutional 
tribunal, and they therefore asked the 
House of Commons simply to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the conduct 
of the Dublin freemen. It had been 
said that there had been a decision by 
the House of Lords that the Government 
were taking an illegal view of this ques- 
tion. Now, there was no judicial deci- 
sion at all. The question was debated 
in the House of Lords, and a difference 
of opinion was expressed by high autho- 
rities. That difference had not shaken 
the opinion of the Government as 
to the justice and propriety of their 
interpretation of the Act. Nor did 
the House of Lords pronounce any judg- 
ment upon the merits of the case, or 
upon the question whether this was 
a proper subject for further investiga- 
tion. What the majority there held 
was that this inquiry did not come 
technically within the terms of the Act 
now in force. Supposing that decision 
to be correct—and he did not admit it 
to be correct—this was nothing but a 
casus omissus in the present statute. Could 
it have been the intention of the statute 
that such a state of things as that re- 
corded by Mr. Justice Keogh was not a 
proper subject for inquiry? They were 
told that the motives of the Government 
were of a party kind. But if they were 
to be accused of party motives because 
they asked for an inquiry into this matter 
in pursuance of the Report of a Judge, 
what was to be said of the motives of 
those who opposed any such inquiry? 
He denied that the Government and 
those who acted with them were actuated 
by party motives. They would have 
done the same whatever were the class of 
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voters impugned, and he ventured to say 
that if right hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
been in the position of responsibility oc- 
cupied by the Government they would 
have found it impossible to allow Judge 
Keogh’s Report to pass without some 
action. The hon. Baronet (Sir Frederick 
Heygate) said that an inquiry ought to 
have been instituted into the whole sub- 
ject of freemen everywhere. But it 
really mattered nothing to the Govern- 
ment what class of voters were impugned 
by the Judge’s Report. The fact of 
their being freemen was a mere accident ; 
if they had been lodgers or rated occu- 
piers the result would have been the 
same; and the House had nothing 
to do with the question of the free- 


{COMMONS} 





man franchise all over the kingdom. 
The question before the House simply 
was whether they would issue a Writ 
for the City of Dublin in defiance of the 
Report of Mr. Justice Keogh, or do their 
duty by instituting an inquiry into the 
conduct of one important portion of the 
constituency in pursuance of the Report. 
In the concluding sentence of his judg- 
ment the learned Judge said— 


“It has been proved to me by the most conclu- 
sive evidence, direct and circumstantial, that the 
Freemen of this City have been shown to a great 
extent to be corrupt voters, and I shall leave the 
House of Commons to deal with their case and 
with the constituency as affected by them.” 


This sentence in the judgment completely 


supported the Report. Were they not 
to deal with such a case; and if they 
were to deal with it, was it possible to 
deal with it in a more moderate or con- 
stitutional manner than that now pro- 
posed ? 

Dr. BALL said, this was not a Bill 
to remedy a defect in the law; it was 
an attempt at ex post facto legislation, 
and therefore he opposed it. The ex- 


| the 





isting Act directed that an inquiry should 
be made if the Judge reported that 
bribery extensively prevailed in the con- 
stituency, but, in his opinion, it did not | 
authorize inquiry if the Judge reported | 
that bribery prevailed among a portion of | 
the constituency. The House of Lords | 
had come to the same conclusion, and the | 
Government did not meet thedefect in the 
Act of Parliament, but tried to reach in- 
dividuals who acted without violating the 
existing Act. Objection had at all times 
been very properly raised to the practice 
of making laws to meet, not a general 
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principle, but a particular case ; and it 
was not fair in this instance to make q 
special law in order to deal with that 
which had escaped the grasp of the or. 
dinary law. It was better far that the 
freemen of Dublin, even had they been 
trebly guilty, should escape, than that 
a great principle of legislation should 
be set aside in order to meet their par- 
ticular case. What good would come 
of the Commission ? When the Com- 
mission, of which he had been the Chair- 
man, sat to inquire into the existence of 
corrupt practices at Galway, although 
the Report showed that bribery had been 
practised among the freemen of that 
borough, no such steps as those now 
proposed were taken, because it was felt 
that by so doing they would be practi- 
cally setting aside the certificate of in- 
demnity which had been given under 
Act. No special Act had been 
passed in the case of Great Yarmouth, 
which was dealt with in the ordin 
way under a Report of the House of 
Commons. The Report of the Judge 
did not reveal such an extraordinary 
amount of corruption existing among 
the whole constituency as would justify 
Parliament in taking unusual steps to 
punish it. Assuming, however, that 
legislative action were necessary, he had 
no objection to the Bill in itself, which 
he regarded as being fairly drawn. He 
had the utmost confidence in the three 
gentlemen whose names had been re- 
commended by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General for insertion in 
the Bill. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
if the 2,700 freemen of Dublin had been 
a constituency of ordinary voters, there 
was not a lawyer who would say the 
Commission should not issue. These free- 
men were a privileged class, and that 
of itself was a sufficient reason for dis- 
franchising them. A single vote in that 
House did not matter to the Liberal 
party; and that fact took the question 
at issue out of the range of party politics. 
It had been suggested that it was sought 
to disfranchise the freemen of Dublin 
because three-fourths of them were op- 
posed to the policy of the First Minister 
of the Crown, but he (Sir Patrick O’ Brien) 
knew, from thirty years acquaintance 
with them, that, for a consideration, 
three-fourths of them would accept the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was notorious in Dublin that on an elec- 
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tion —and he did not profess to be a 
triot — the first question put was— 
ow much money will the Tories give 

for the freemen ? and if they gave 

£2 10s. a vote, it would take the Liberals 
£5 to buy them. He would not, how- 
ever, vote for the disfranchisement of 
these men without first giving them an 

0 ity of showing, on this inquiry, 
+ they were as pure as they had been 
resented to be. 

"A Te, LOPES said, he approached this 

subject in no party spirit, but with the 

disposition to consider it on grounds of 
abstract justice and expediency. He 
made no imputations, but he could as- 
sure the hon. and learned Member for 

Taunton (Mr. Henry James) that the 

Opposition side of the House were quite 

as willing as the Ministerial supporters 

to put down bribery; and the late Go- 
vernment brought in and carried one of 
the most comprehensive measure for the 
suppression of bribery and corrupt prac- 
tices that had ever been passed. The 

simple issue was, whether this was a 

case calling for ial legislation. He 

had carefully read the able judgment of 


the learned Judge who tried the Petition ; 
but it seemed to him that the finding of 
the learned Judge in one part was incon- 


sistent with the finding in the other, and 
that the Report differed from the judg- 
ment. The Report went to the extent 
that the learned Judge had reason to 
believe that extensive bribery prevailed 
at the last election amongst the freemen 
of Dublin. It was worthy of observation 
that the statute provided two modes of 
finding forthe Judge—one, that extensive 
bribery prevailed; the other, that he 
had reasonable cause to believe that 
bribery extensively prevailed: and as 
eleven persons only were actually found 
to have been bribed, the learned Judge 
had adopted the milder form of finding. 
It must be resumed they were freemen, 
though pty vor Judge by no means 
reported that they were. Special legis- 
lation should only be resorted to in ex- 
treme cases, and he submitted that this 
was not a case of that description. The 
precedent of Great Yarmouth had been 
relied upon in support of this Bill; but 
it was, he thought, quite distinguishable 
from the present case. The Report rela- 
tive to the freemen of Great Yarmouth 
alleged that ‘‘ gross, systematic, and ex- 
tensive bribery prevailed at the last and 
previous elections.” There was an- 
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other distinction between the two cases. 
No Act of Parliament had then been 
passed for the punishment of those who 
were found guilty of bribery. Now, 
however, a most cogent and stringent 
punishment existed for that offence. 
There were other reasons why the House 
should not legislate specially against the 
freemen of Dublin. The margin be- 
tween the candidates on the poll was so 
narrow that there was only a difference 
of 105 between the candidates at the top 
and bottom of the poll, and it might be 
supposed that party spirit had prompted 
this special interference of the Legis- 
lature. Then, again, three-fourths of 
the freemen were Protestants, and was 
this a desirable time to pass a Bill dis- 
franchising the Protestant freemen of 
Dublin? The only difference between 
the measures of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) and that of the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Sullivan) was, that the 
former proposed sudden death to the 
freemen, and the latter a more pro- 
tracted but equally certain death, sup- 
plemented by a decent interment. 

Mr. DENMAN said, the opposition 
of the last three speakers against the 
Bill seemed to rest on widely different 
grounds. The first charged the learned 
Judge with having given a corrupt de- 
cision, the second opposed it on the 
ground that it was ex post facto legisla- 
lation, and the third told them it was 
only when corruption had been reported 
to exist in a large degree they ought to 
inquire into the subject. One special 
reason in his (Mr. Denman’s) opinion 
for appointing a Commission was that 
some of the principal delinquents had 
managed to be out of the way during 
the inquiry into the Election Petition, 
but that that could not happen in the 
ease of a Commission, which might be 
extended over any length of time. All 
that was now being done was exactly in 
the spirit of what had been done before 
in similar cases. In such matters legis- 
lation must of necessity be ex post facto 
to this extent—that finding a very great 
piece of corruption had been committed, 
Parliament set to work to try and pre- 
vent corrupt persons in the future de- 
stroying the purity of elections in places 
where such practices had existed. Con- 
sidering what cogent facts had been re- 
ported, nothing could be fairer than the 
appointment of a Commission, especially 
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as it was said that the allegation of 
bribery was a gross libel and injustice. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad that 
no hon. Member on the other side had 
attempted to carry the number of the 
persons corrupted in the Dublin consti- 
tuency beyond a very limited amount. 
An Act of Parliament had been passed 
by means of which the dealing with cor- 
rupt practices was taken out of the hands 
of Parliament and placed in the hands of 
Judges. For some reason or other the 
learned Judge who tried this case did not 
bring himself within the four corners of 
the Act of Parliament, and it was, 
therefore, said that the House must try 
the case de novo. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland asked the House to take a 
certain passage in the learned Judge’s 
Report and act upon it; but high legal 
authority had declared that to make that 
statement was eztra vires of the Judge, 
and that it was consequently no better 
than waste paper. Ifthe House wished 
to legislate on the matter it ought to 
look on the evidence upon which the 
Report was founded, and in his opinion 
the evidence afforded very meagre ground 
for the conclusion to which the learned 
Judge came, and he thought it very un- 
wise to bring these matters back again 
to the floor of the House of Commons. 
If they did so, they could not escape the 
suspicion of being actuated by motives 
other than the love of abstract purity of 
election; and the evil which would in 
that case result would be ten thousand 
times greater than any inconvenience 
which would be produced by permitting 
the conduct of these parties, who might 
be wrong, to pass without inquiry. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svttrvan) said, he 
failed to understand the argument of 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), because when a Motion 
was made for the issue of a Commission 
of Inquiry, the matter to some extent 
must be discussed in that House ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman had himself brought 


back the question upon the floor of the} . 


House by saying that the evidence in the 
case of the Dublin Petition did not war- 
rant the Report of the learned Judge. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that no 
one had ventured to carry the number of 
the persons corrupted beyond a very limi- 
ted amount. Now, it so happened that 
on a previous occasion he (Mr. Sullivan) 


had stated that it appeared by the 


Mr. Denman 
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Judge’s Report that more than 280 of 
the freemen of Dublin were connected 
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with corrupt practices. The right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Dr. Ball) spoke of the present 
roceedings as being ex post facto legis- 

ation; but that was not the case. It 
would be ex post facto legislation to con- 
stitute acts already done by individuals 
into bribery, though they had never be- 
fore been deemed to be acts of bribery; 
but the object of the present Bill was 
simply to inquire into corrupt practices 
as defined by the Legislature, and his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ire- 
land had pointed out that by passing 
the Act of 1852, the House had not de- 
prived itself of the jurisdiction of institut- 
ing an inquiry in such a case as the pre- 
sent. He hoped the House would pass the 
Bill, for if it were rejected the conclusion 
would be this—that the conduct of the 
freemen of Dublin—they being only a 
part of the constituency—could never be 
inquired into, and that they might, 
therefore, be as corrupt as they pleased. 
Before sitting down he must say he had 
heard with the deepest regret the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Lisburn 
(Mr. E. Wingfield Verner), in effect ac- 
cusing the learned Judge who conducted 
the inquiry of partiality He was sure 
the hon. Member for Lisburn would feel, 
in calmer moments, that he had not done 
a learned Judge anything like justice 
who had for the last fourteen years, by 
the manner in which he had discharged 
his judicial duties, commanded universal 
respect. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 246; Noes 
126: Majority 120. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—MORNING SITTINGS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to call 
attention, pursuant to notice, to the 
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effect of the present arrangements for 
Morning Sittings upon the Business of 
the House. Previous to 1861, ample 
time had been afforded to private 
Members for the discussion of those 
questions which they desired to pro- 
pose. In that year the House was 
induced by Lord Palmerston to give up 
the Thursdays to Government Business, 
in exchange for the Fridays, when 
subjects might be introduced by pri- 
vate Members on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply, instead of, as 
before, on the Motion of adjournment 
from Friday till Monday. That state of 
things continued, without any great in- 
convenience to independent Members, 
until the change which was adopted in 
the Session before last, at the sugges- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), 
who, in proposing that the House should 
meet for Morning Sittings at two instead 
of at twelveo’clock, and should sit toseven 
and re-assemble at nine, instead of sit- 
ting till four and re-assembling at six, 
as in accordance with the previous prac- 
tice, expressly stated that he had no 
wish to interfere with the rights of pri- 
vate Members, and that the Government 
would always undertake to make and to 
keep a House at nine o’clock. The prac- 
tical result, however, of the alteration 
had been that while the Government 
gained one hour before dinner, during 
the cream of the day, the time at the dis- 
posal of private Members after dinner 
was shortened. The idea of his right hon. 
Friend, when the change was made was, 
that the House when it re-assembled at 
nine o’clock, and entered upon a discus- 
sion, might continue it until two o’clock 
the next morning; but, on the 8th of 
last month, when his hon. and learned 
Friend the Common Serjeant (Mr. T. 
Chambers) sought to press on his Bill 
respecting marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister at half-past twelve o’clock, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department im- 
mediately objected to its being proceeded 
with at so late an hour; although on the 
pe day his Colleague the Presi- 
ent of the Poor Law Board had con- 
tended, when his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
rotested against his urging forward his 
oor Law Bill at a similar hour, that it 
was by no means too late to go on with 
the discussion. Now it was quite clear 
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that any person who wished to oppose 
the progress of a Bill after twelve o'clock 
had the means of doing so most effectu- 
ally at his disposal; and, as a matter of 
fact, private Members could calculate 
only on having at their command the 
three hours, from nine till twelve, on 
those days on which Morning Sittings 
were held. But there were, independ- 
ently of that, two other extinguishers 
put on their privileges. One of these 
was the practice of “counting out.” 
When the House re-assembled at nine 
o’clock, there might be a bond fide inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
keep a House ; but the good intention 
was completely frustrated by such Mo- 
tions as that which had been made on 
Friday evening last, as soon as the 
Speaker took the Chair. But he must 
say that on a recent occasion—when a 
Motion respecting the Boulogne Harbour 
stood first on the Paper—he was given 
to understand that some Members of the 
Administration had not only connived 
at, but had actually assisted the efforts 
that were successfully made to empty 
the House for a count. It was the duty 
of the Government, he maintained, not 
merely to assist in making a ‘“ House,” 
but also to set its face against “counts 
out.” Another point to which he wished 
to call attention was the encroachment 
as to the period at which Morning Sit- 
tings were resorted to. Previous to 
1862, they were rarely held before the 
month of July; and ever since then, with 
the exception of 1867, they had not com- 
menced until the middle of June. 1867 
was exceptional. Morning Sittings com- 
menced that year on the 28th of May. 
In 1868, they commenced on the 15th of 
June ; but this year they commenced on 
the 4th of May; and if, in future years 
this year’s precedent were followed, the 
rights of independent Members would 
be almost entirely extinguished. They 
could not expect hon. Members, after 
sitting five hours, to come down again 
at nine o’clock for another long sitting, 
for the sake of the private Motions. The 
thing was impossible. Human nature 
could not stand it. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Minister of 
the Crown would take this matter into 
consideration, and be prepared, next 
Session, to introduce a new system. 
He would content himself with havin 

called attention to the matter, and woul 

not move any Resolution on the subject. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he re- 
gretted at the time—as he had done 
ever since—that the suggestion had not 
been adopted which he threw out two 
years ago, for preventing Motions to 
count until 10 or 15 minutes after the 
Speaker had taken the chair. Some 
such provision was absolutely necessary 
for the protection of the rights of inde- 

mdent Members. He considered it to 

e decidedly unfair, and an abuse of the 
Standing Order, that the moment the 
House had re-assembled the Motion for 
adjournment should be put; but the only 
way to prevent the practice was by giv- 
ing 10 or 15 minutes’ grace. He must 
say, in regard to Friday last, that it was 
pg | understood that there would 

e no House. He did not say that he 
was told so by any Member of the Go- 
vernment ; but the rumour to that effect 
was very widely diffused. He was not 
sure that the whole of the time at the 
Morning Sittings should be at the com- 
mand of the Government; and it ought 
also to be remembered that many private 
Members who had their own affairs to 
attend to, were greatly inconvenienced 
by these regular sittings, which left them 
no alternative but to neglect their own 
interests or those of their constituents. 
Morning Sittings used to be resorted to 
only exceptionally, and for some special 
measure. They had now become a re- 
cognized procedure, and Members were 
incapable or unwilling to sit as a rule 
from two in the afternoon until three 
o’clock the following morning. If any 
Motion was made for preventing counts 
being attempted until 10 or 15 minutes 
after the Speaker was in the Chair he 
should gladly support it. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought 
Morning Sittings had become an absolute 
necessity ; and much more business was 
done when the House sat from 2 to 7 
than when it sat from 12 to 4. When 
there was any subject on the Paper of 
importance there was no difficulty in 
getting or keeping a House. When the 

vening Sittings were protracted till 
three o’clock in the morning, it was not 
surprising that occasionally there should 
be a ‘‘ count out’’ from sheer exhaustion ; 
but ‘‘counts out” were no more fre- 
quent now than formerly. He hoped 
the grievance would be remedied, and 
that the Speaker would give his attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. PEEK said, he entirely agreed 


Mr. Bentinck 
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with the observations which had been 
made by the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Crawford). These Morn. 
ing Sittings, recurring so frequently ag 
they now did, were unquestionably pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience to pri- 
vate Members who had large businesses 
of their own as well as the public affairs 
to look after. He hoped some better 
arrangement would be come to. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he admitted 
that when the Government were under 
an implied or actual engagement to keep 
a House, it would be a virtual failure in 
their engagement if Members of the Go- 
vernment took any part in sorneting a 
count out; but he certainly was not 
aware that any such case had occurred, 
With respect to last week he might say 
the case of private Members, as com- 

ared with the Government, was nota 
loot one—private Members having oc- 
cupied fully three-fourths, and the Go- 
vernment only one-fourth of the time, 
With regard to Morning Sittings, he 
thought the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for London (Mr. Crawford) 
well deserving consideration; but he 
would not now presume to give an 
opinion upon it. The difficulty really 
lay in this—that with the growing de- 
mands of the business of the Empire the 
House of Commons, which attempted to 
do, and did more than any legislative 
assembly that ever sat since the days of 
Adam, wanted more hours in the day, 
more days in the week, more weeks in 
the month, and more months in the year, 
and until some such device could be 


adopted perfect satisfaction would not 
be given. According to the theory of 
the House there were five days for busi- 
ness, of which three were cs paps: 


to independent Members and only two 
to the Government. Now, was thata 
fair division of the time of the House re- 
latively to the respective responsibili- 
ties of the Government and indepen- 
dent Members? The Government were 
charged necessarily with the Votes in 
Supply, and he thought he put it mode- 
rately when he said that nine-tenths of 
the legislation of the House, looking to 
numbers and importance, passed through 
the hands of the Government. If that 
was so, there must be a discrepancy be- 
tween the actual results and the time— 
only two days a week being allowed to 
the Government and three days to private 
Members. All who had held Office must 
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admit that the Two o’clock Sittings had 
eminently contributed to the — of 
public business. He was far from wish- 
ing that private Members should suffer 
unduly in consequence of that arrange- 
ment. There was a Morning Sitting on 
Tuesday; and it was wer. that the 
House broke up before two on the nights 
when en 4 met at nine o’clock. Probably 
the Speaker and the Clerk at the table 
who assisted him were the chief sufferers 
by that system ; but he did not think the 
time available for the Motions and Bills 
brought forward by private Members 
had undergone any very great reduction. 
When the time absorbed by the Govern- 
ment was spoken of, it should be re- 
membered that the portion of the busi- 
ness of the country which the Govern- 
ment was expected and required to 
transact was increasing from year to 
year. Again, in the case of important 
measures brought forward by private 
Members, like the University Tests Bill, 
for example, the Government were called 
upon to facilitate their discussion; and 
in the case of others the Government had 
often to take them into its own hands 
when they had reached a certain state of 
ripeness. He did not disguise that to 
some extent, though he thought to a very 
sal 


limited extent, the time at the dispo 
of private Members was abridged ; but 
then the only alternative open to them 
was a somewhat longer Session of Parlia- 


ment. If hon. Gentlemen were willing 
that another fortnight should be added, 
on the average, to each Session, then, no 
doubt, the Two o’clock Sittings might be 
— up; and it would not be for the 

vernment to resist such an arrange- 
ment. If, as he believed, they had no 
choice but between comparative incon- 
veniences, he did hope that hon. Mem- 
bers would be disposed to abate some- 
thing, not only of their personal con- 
venience, but even of their personal 
convenience when it stood in some con- 
nection with public duty, for the sake 
of their common desire to do what 
was best on the whole to expedite the 
enormous mass of business which the 
House had to transact every Session, 
without utterly overtaxing the physical 
as well as the mental strength of its 
Members. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he 
thought that the practice of holding 
Morning Sittings at two o’clock and 
meeting again at nine might be confined 
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to Tuesdays. Then private Members 
would be certain of having the Friday for 
the Questions and Motions which they 
desired to bring forward. He thought, 
also, that the Government should intro- 
duce the Estimates at an earlier period 
of the Session than is now done ; and if 
before Easter, or immediately after that 
date, the House knew that they would 
have to meet for four hours or so in the 
morning to discuss the Estimates, he be- 
lieved the result would be more satis- 
factory both to the Government and to 
independent Members. He hoped the 
First Minister of the Crown would con- 
sider that suggestion during the ap- 
proaching Recess. 

Sm H Y SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that during the last Session of the 
last Parliament a measure of great im- 
—— and one that was supported by 

arge and constant majorities in that 
House (the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle 
Market Bill), happening to be down on 
the Paper for a Nine o’clock Sitting, was 
counted out by a Member of the present 
Government. He should look with some 
dread on the adoption of Morning Sit- 
tings even earlier in the Session than 
they had commenced this year; the sys- 
tem once begun would never be given 
* 5 While admitting that most measures 
of real importance ought to originate 
with the Government, he yet thought 
that private Members, who occasionally 
attempted to bring forward measures, 
ought to feel some certainty that they 
would have a fair chance of carrying 
them through successfully. He was in- 
clined to support the suggestion of the 
hon Member for London (Mr. Crawford) 
in reference to “‘ counting.” 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT ACT OF 1866. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HUNT said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the difficuties which had at- 
tended the carrying out the provisions 
of the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866. 
He did so in consequence of some obser- 
vations reflecting on the late Government 
which were made in his unavoidable ab- 
sence by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Candlish). That hon. Member 
charged the late Government with gross 
negligence in the matter—an accusation 
which, he thought, he should be able in 
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a very few moments to show was wholly 
unfounded. That Act waspassed in 1866, 
before the change of Government, and 
the Government of Lord Russell was re- 
sponsible for it. The name of the present 
First Minister was on the back of the 
Bill; but it was principally attended to 
by the present First Lord of the Admi- 
rality. The Government who then had 
charge of the Bill had under-estimated 
the time it would require to bring the 
Act into working order. The present 
First Lord of the Admiralty—a man of 
great zeal and great energy, as well as 
of rather sanguine disposition, had rather 
hastily come to the conclusion that that 
Act could be brought into operation 
within the time limited by it—namely, 
April, 1867. When he (Mr. Hunt) first 
came into the Treasury he had hoped to 
take up that Act and carry it into effect 
within the time laid down. The diffi- 
culties of doing so, however, were so 
great that it was a very serious question 
whether a Bill should not be brought in 
to postpone the operation of the Act; 
but that proposal had been rejected, as 
it was thought that by adopting it they 
would be removing the stimulus to exer- 
tion among those appointed to carry the 
Act into effect. Before 1868 sums to be 
expended by different Departments were 
voted in a lump; and, in order to carry 
out the provisions of the Act, it was ne- 
cessary that those sums should be sepa- 
rated and placed under the head of the 
respective Departments to which they 
were appropriated. Finding it was ut- 
terly impossible that the necessary in- 
vestigation and arrangements could be 
completed within the stipulated period 
unless some extraordinary means were 
adopted, he had appointed a Commission 
for Public Accounts, under the control 
of Mr. Vine and Mr. Anderson, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Foster. The investi- 
gation proved very laborious, the ac- 
counts of Irish and Scotch Departments 
having to be examined, and it was only 
in consequence of extraordinary exer- 
tions that he was enabled to get the Es- 
timates framed, so that the provisions of 
the Act could be complied with in the 
year 1868-9. When the Estimates for 
that year were brought forward they 
resented a very different appearance 
m those of previous years, a large 
number of the Votes having been sepa- 
rated aud re-classified under sub-heads 
in a new shape, and on a uniform prin- 
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ciple. This was a necessary , be 
aan it was desirable that the fer bree 
and the accounts should correspond, 
This, which entailed labour of no slight 
magnitude, was performed aie a 
personal superintendence, although such 
superintendence did not come within 
his ordinary duties as Secretary to the 
Treasury, and although he had not the 
assistance of a Third Lord. Therefore, 
the task imposed upon him by that Act 
had entailed no ordinary addition to his 
duties. He had further to superintend 
the preparation of a new form of ac- 
counts, under which the new audit sys- 
tem was to be carried out. It had re. 
quired considerable time to effect all 
these changes, and he quite admitted 
that the Act had not yet been fully com- 
plied with; but he believed that that was 
owing to no lack of exertion or of zeal, 
but to the labour entailed by the Act 
being greater than those who had ori- 
ginally drawn up its provisions had con- 
ceived. He thanked the House for hay- 
ing permitted him to make this state- 
ment, and the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) for giving him the oppor- 
tunity of making it. He had thought 
these few words necessary to justify the 
conduct of the late Government and of 
himself personally. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he found some 
difficulty in following the explanation 
which had been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hunt), which would 
doubtless be more satisfactory to the 
official mind than it was to his. There 
was an interval of eight or nine months 
between the passing of the Act and the 
time when it was to become operative, 
and it seemed to him that that interval, 
if it had been properly used, was long 
enough to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements. It was far from his inten- 
tion to do injustice to the right hon. 
Gentleman or to any other Member of 
the House; but he could not dismiss 
from his recollection the fact that, in the 
Civil Service Estimates of last year, out 
of a total of 168 Votes only twenty-two 
had been subjected to the operation of 
the Act of 1866. He should be glad if the 
effect of this discussion should be a more 
strict application of the Act. He did 
not cast any imputation upon the Audit 
Office, because they could not audit 
accounts that never were submitted to 
them. With the exception of the Board 
of Trade, the Office of Works, the 
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Woods and Forests, and one other, none 
of the Government Departments had 
submitted their accounts to the Audit 
Office—not even the Treasury—and the 
Treasury accounts were still unaudited. 
Although the work of the Audit Office 
was not done, the cost of the establish- 
ment to the public had not failed to 
increase. Either the Act should be 
abolished, and the whole thing voted a 
sham, or the office and its work should 
be made a reality. The accounts of the 
various Departments should be audited 
by an independent Audit Department, 
which should be under the direct con- 
trol of Parliament, and not connected 
in any way with the Departments whose 
accounts it had to audit. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he feared that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Candlish) was labour- 
ing under a misapprehension as to the 
position and duty of the Auditor Ge- 
neral. His hon. Friend said that the 
Auditor General was nominated by the 
Crown, and could not, therefore, be in- 
dependent in the performance of his 
duty, but must be the servant of the 
Treasury. ‘True, the Auditor General 
was appointed by the Crown; but so 
were the Judges, and no one would 
assert that they were not independent. 
There could be no better evidence of 
the independence of the Auditor General 
than the language of his Reports, which 
were made for the purpose of being laid 
before the House ; and in which he can- 
vassed the proceedings of the Treasury 
and every other Department of the Go- 
vernment in the most independent man- 
ner, and with the consciousness of re- 
sponsibility to that House and the coun- 
try; and it was to those Reports that 
his hon. Friend was indebted for the 
strictures he had made on the audit of 
public accounts. No doubt the audit 
to which reference had been made took 
much more time than had been antici- 
pated. The matter had been referred 
to a Select Committee, who had endea- 
voured, but in vain, to make their Re- 
_ in time for the present discussion. 
t would, however, be before the House 
in a few days. He quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend that it was for the in- 
terest of the public that the provisions 
of the Act should be carried out to its 
fullest extent; but it was better, while 
there was a Committee of Accounts in- 
vestigating the matter, to wait until the 
Report was presented. He should be 
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quite prepared to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of the subject when it was pro- 
perly before the House. 

Mr. J. WHITE said, that there was 
this difference between the Judges and 
the Auditor General, that the former ap- 
pointed their own officers, and were 
subject to no interference on the part 
of the Executive, while the Act gave 
the Treasury the power of appointing 
the officers and clerks of the Auditor 
General, and of fixing their salaries. 
The Treasury were also to prescribe 
the forms of the accounts to be adopted, 
and even had the power of dispensing 
with vouchers when they thought pro- 
per. The Accountant General could 
also appeal in certain cases to the Trea- 
sury against the Auditor General. He 
had always been of opinion that the 
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Auditor-General would never be inde- 
neg until he was appointed by the 

ouse, and made his Reports to a 
Standing Committee of hon. Members. 
The Auditor General was even depend- 
ent on the Treasury to be placed on the 
superannuation list. 


REGINA v. OVEREND, GURNEY & Co. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to call 
attention to the grave evils which 
may result to the public from the 
possibility which had been shown to 
exist that the Law Officers of the Crown 
may be retained as Counsel for the 
Defendants in such a case as ‘ Regina 
v. Gurney and others,’’ said, there were 
one or two points connected with the 
subject wand ha regarded as of the 
greatest importance. It was not his in- 
tention to controvert the decision of the 
other night, which, he believed, was 
due mainly to the speech of the First 
Minister of the Crown, the effect of 
which must for ever dispel the impres- 
sion that existed out-of-doors, that the 
votes of Members were not liable to 
be influenced by speeches delivered in 
the House. The Attorney General ad- 
mitted on Thursday evening that in some 
public cases the Government ought to 
appear as a prosecutor, but he added 
that those cases were exceptional; and 
he went on to observe that whether the 
Government should appear as a prose- 
cutor or not was a question which was 
in the main to be decided by two con- 
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siderations. The Government must, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman contended, 
in the first place, pay regard to the im- 
portance of the case, and, secondly, to 
the probability or the improbability of 
obtaining a conviction. Now, with re- 
spect to the importance of the case, that 
was a point on which most men were 
competent to form an opinion; but as 
far as the probability or improbability 
of a conviction was concerned, that was 
a question which, as the Attorney Gene- 
ral had most truly said, could not be 
determined by laymen, but by competent 
legal authorities such as the Law Officers 
of the Crown. That being so, what was 
the conclusion to be drawn from the 
doctrines which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had laid down; it was that 
beyond all dispute the advice which the 
Government ought to be able to derive 
from the Law Officers of the Crown they 
might at any moment be deprived of by 
the circumstance that those Law Officers 
had been retained for the defence; indeed, 
that very thing had occurred in the pre- 
sent instance. The Government had been 
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deprived of the able assistance of the’ 
Solicitor General, and it would seem to | 
be owing to accident that they had not 
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such a state of things as that by which 
public attention was now engaged. He 
was, he thought, expressing the opinion, 
not merely o: that House, but almost of 
the whole nation, when he said that the 
public were most deeply anxious that 
the trial to which his observations re- 
ferred should be fair and complete; and 
it would be a consummation not only 
unsatisfactory to the country, but discre- 
ditable to our system of jurisprudence, 
that the trial should fall through, a re- 
sult of which there appeared to be immi- 
nent danger. The impression, he might 
add, seemed to prevail—and that im- 
pression had been fostered by some 
speeches which had been made from the 
Treasury Bench—that he and others 
who had taken an interest in the matter 
had done so on behalf of private share- 
holders. Now, that was an imputation 
which he begged altogether to repudiate. 
He had interested himself in the matter 
because he believed it to be of the ut- 
most importance that public justice should 
be vindicated. He cared nothing about 
the shareholders. They could look after 
themselves; but he thought it of the 
greatest moment that persons who were 
accused of a grave offence, and in whose 


lost the services of the Attorney General | case a reasonable suspicion of guilt ex- 
as well ; so that, in a matter vitally affect- | isted, should not be allowed to escape 
ing the public interests, they might have | merely because of the inability or other- 
been left without the advice of either of | wise of a private individual to carry on 
their two Law Officers. That was a_ the prosecution. In conclusion, he begged 
danger which, in his opinion, something to say that he did not desire to move 


ought to be done to obviate. Nothing the Resolution on the subject which 
was further from his intention than to | stood on the Paper in his name. 
censure in the slightest degree the con-| Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
duct in the matter of his hon. and learned | it was with some reluctance that he was 
riend (the Solicitor General). He felt | about to break the silence which he had 
satisfied that he had done nothing more | hitherto observed on the subject under 
than that which had been done by other | the consideration of the House, because 


Solicitors General before him, and that | 
he had acted entirely in consonance with 
the practice which now prevailed at the 
Bar. He alluded to his position with 
regard to the case of which he was 
speaking, simply because it afforded a 
pertinent illustration of our present sys- 
tem as it related to public prosecutions. 
As a layman, it would be presumptuous 
in him to say anything as to the wisdom 
and policy of appointing a public prose- 
eutor; but it must, he thought, be evi- 
dent that the danger which he had indi- 
cated, and the partial danger which had 
been incurred in the present instance, 
pointed to the necessity of having some- 
thing done to prevent a recurrence of 


Mr. Fawcett 





| unwise that a lawyer sho 


he thought it was, as a general rule, 
wld discuss in 
that House matters in which he hap- 

ned to be professionally engaged. 

ince he had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament he had never done so, and 
he should not have risen to say a single 
word that evening but for the persistent 
conduct with regard to the case in ques- 
tion, which, from some motive or an- 
other which he was unable to divine, the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
had pursued. His hon. Friend must 
excuse him for telling him in plain, but 
he hoped not offensive, language, that it 
would be just as well that he should, 
before he interfered in matters of the 
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kind, make himself a 

facts of the case and t 
of the subject with which he was deal- 
ing; because it seemed to him that the 
hon. Gentleman, for want of that know- 
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uainted with the | 
e first elements | 
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Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
be allowed to say one word. 

Mr. SP R said, that the hon. 
Member had no right to interrupt unless 
with the permission of the Solicitor 


ledge, had wasted the time of the House, | General 


and imposed on some of its Members a 
deal of unnecessary trouble. It 
was one of the first rules of the profes- 
sion to which he had the honour to be- 
long, which, although like other rules— 
like those of the House of Commons, for 
instance—they might not be at first sight 
intelligible to those who did not happen 
to live under them, yet were in reality the 
ression of common sense and good 
feeling and honour, and were nece 
to regulate those singularly complicated 
and delicate relations which existed be- 
tween the advocate and the client—it 
was one of the first rules of that profes- 
sion that a man, whether guilty or inno- 
eent, whether the victim of cruel and 
unjust prejudice or not, had an absolute 
and indefeasible right to retain the ser- 
vices of the advocate whom he might 
think qualified to represent him, and to 
see that, whatever his merits or demerits, 
justice was done him in the Law Courts 
of the country. It was because the Bar 
had not the right to make selections and 
to form their own opinions on cases that 
the profession he belonged to was the 
profession of a gentleman, and one 
which a man of honour could practise. 
If the Bar were to identify themselves 
with their clients and to exercise their 
own selection and judgment in — 
to the cases submitted to them, they 
would be open to the base and hateful 
charge of selling their convictions and 
opinions, which no person with a know- 
ledge of the facts could venture to im- 
te to them now. He confessed that 
was speaking with some warmth ; 
but he trusted that the House would 
excuse him, because the hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten, or was unaware of one of 
the plainest and simplest rules which 
a the profession he belonged to. 
to the particular case now 
before the House, if, after the years 
they had acted together, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had done him the honour to 
communicate with him, or if he had 
taken the pains to understand the plain- 
ést elements of the case, he would have 
found that nothing had been done in this 
matter which was not consistent with 
common sense, and with the strictest 
rules of etiquette and honour. 





neral. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that in September, 1866, he was en- 
gaged, as any counsel might have been, 
to defend Messrs. Gurney, two years and 
two months before he accepted the 
office of Solicitor General, and Sir John 
Karslake was also retained some ten 
days later, five or six weeks before be- 
coming Solicitor General in the late Ad- 
ministration. They were both engaged 
by general retainers to defend the 

essrs. Gurney in any proceedings in 
which the Messrs. Gurney might be en- 
gaged. A general retainer simply gave 
the person who delivered it the right to 
the refusal of the services of the barrister 
to whom it was delivered, and it gave 
the barrister no right to force his ser- 
vices on the person retaining him. 
Some time afterwards, when the Messrs. 
Gurney got into peril and the matter 
came before a legal tribunal, the ordi- 
nary retainer to defend them was de- 
livered tohim. Everyone who delivered 
an ordinary retainer to a Queen’s Coun- 
sel knew that he delivered it subject to 
the right of the Crown to require the 
Queen’s Counsel to appear for the Crown 
in the particular matter. When, there- 
fore, the ordinary retainer was delivered 
to him he took the proper precaution 
that the Government should be consulted, 
and he held the license of the Queen, 
under the sign manual, to defend the 
Messrs. Gurney in the present case. The 
right of refusal had many times been 
exercised. On one occasion his learned 
friend, Mr. Giffard, was retained to de- 
fend a man who, in a case before Lord 
Penzance, was clearly proved to have 
been guilty of forging a will; but the 
Crown thought . Giffard’s services 
were of Pen importance, and refused 
them to that man, telling him that there 
ueen’s Counsel 


were plenty of other 
whom he could — to defend him at 


the Old Bailey. Very recently the At- 
torney General and himself thought it 
their duty to withhold from a gentleman 
who wished for the services of the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), permission to have 
them, and for the plain reason that it was 
a matter in which the Crown was con- 
cerned, and the hon. and learned Member, 
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as formerly Law Officer of the Crown, 
had cognizance of the case. So, too, in the 
case of Miss Shedden, in the House of 
Lords, the Attorney General having been 
formerly her counsel, and knowing her 
affairs, yet, as by statute he was neces- 
sarily a party against her in her appeal, 
had abstained, as every honourable man 
in his position would, from appearing in 
the case at all, though it was conducted 
in his name, and had left it to be prac- 
tically conducted by the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s Lynn. These were 
matters which everyone perfectly under- 
stood, and he could not comprehend 
what the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) would have. Did he 
mean to say that a barrister ought to 
refrain from giving his services to a pri- 
vate individual, because he might at 
some future time, by some personal or 
political accident, happen to be a Law 
Officer of the Crown? Or did the hon. 
Member suppose that the barrister 
would, on being appointed a Law Officer, 
immediately go over to the Government 
with all the information he had acquired 
in the sacred character of counsel to a 

rivate individual? Or did the hon. 

entleman mean to say those barristers 
only should be selected as Law Officers 
of the Crown whom no persons would 
engage in any important case, and that 
the confidence of the Crown was to be 
extended only to those whom nobody 
else would extend confidence to? This 
question had nothing to do with that of 
a public prosecutor; and he might say 
that whenever a public prosecutor should 
be appointed, it would not be the Attor- 
ney General or the Solicitor General 
who would fill the Office, for they had 
too much to do already. He repeated 
that he did not know what motives in- 
duced the hon. Member to persist in the 
course he had pursued, and he would 
not stop to inquire into them. There 
were some persons who found a ar 
pleasure in. re at a great profession 
to which they did not belong, and which 
they did not understand, but which had 
in its day done great things for the 
liberties of Englishmen, and which con- 
tained within itself men as pure, as 
high-principled, and as honourable, as 
any who carped at and detracted from 
it. He did not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman wished to teach him his duty, 
but he would say that he did not desire 
to be taught by him, and when he did 
desire it he would let him know and 


The Solicitor General 
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would attend his lectures. In the mean- 
time, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would make himself acquainted with the 
elements of the subject he ventured to 
discuss. He did not know whether he 
intended to cast a censure on the ge- 
neral conduct of the profession. If he 
did it was because he did not under- 
stand it. If, on the other hand, the 
hon. Gentleman brought forward this 
matter in order to concentrate public 
attention on a trial which was almost 
imminent, and which involved the for- 
tunes and characters of many individuals, 
he was acting most unjustly and most 
cruelly. Outside the House he (the 
Solicitor General) was the paid advocate 
of the Messrs. Gurney, and, therefore, 
inside the House he would not say one 
single word which might convey his 
opinion about the case; but this he 
would say, that whatever their merits 
might be—whether guilty or innocent of 
the matter now specifically laid to their 
char it would be well for the hon. 
Gentleman — it would be well for him- 
self, it would be weli for most of us—if 
our lives could show instances of such 
noble and magnanimous disinterested- 
ness and self-sacrifice as these defendants 
had displayed. 

Mr. FAWCETT begged to be allowed 
to explain. He had been most careful 
not to say a single syllable of censure 
against the Solicitor General. He said 
he had simply done what every Solicitor 
General had done before him, and what 
he was bound to do by the rules of his 
profession. He never said a word against 
the legal profession, for which he had 
been himself preparing, and for which 
he had every sympathy. He had called 
attention to the matter, not to show what 
his opinion was with reference to the 
conduct of any person, but with the 
simple view of exposing what he consi- 
an a defect in our system of jurispru- 

ence. 


Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppriy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
() £40,000, to complete the sum for 
Public Offices Site. 
Mr. BOWRING said, he entirely 
with what had been said the 
other evening by the hon. Member for 
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Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) on this sub- 
ject. When property was to be acquired 

the Government, it was most desir- 
able that its acquisition should be made 
at once, not piecemeal. In the present 
instance the original estimate had been 
£104,000; and the revised estimate now 
reached £147,000. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that there 
was an error in the revised estimate. It 
should be £129,999. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he had put a 
Notice on the Paper to urge that this 
Vote should not be proceeded with un- 
til the Committee had a little more in- 
formation in regard to it. A large 
question was involved which had been 
before the House for some years. About 
twelve years ago it was proposed to re- 
build the Foreign Office on account of 
its dilapidated state. A long discussion 
ensued, and a great many plans were 
brought forward. A portion of the land 
on the other side of Parliament Street 
was purchased, including part of Fludyer 
Street and Gardiner’s Lane. In 1857, 
ascheme, almost identical with that of 
last year, was brought forward. That 
scheme, of which the expense approached 
£11,000,000 or £12,000,000, for pur- 


chasing the whole property from the 
Horse Guards to Great George Street, 
and covering it with public offices, was 


wholly rejected. The plan was so ex- 
travagant — it reached to the Thames 
and comprised a flower garden. In 1865, 
the late First Commissioner brought 
forward another Bill for the extension 
of the purchase of land from Gardiner’s 
Lane, stating that there was no intention 
of running into the great scheme of eight 
years before. The whole expense was 
then limited to £30,000. In 1866, a 
short Bill was brought in at the end of 
the Session by the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, then Secretary to the 
Treasury, for a small acquisition of land. 
He asked for £20,000, and the estimate 
for the completion of the purchase was 
£12,000. 1866 there was another 
estimate for £84,000, but no plan was 
laid on the table. In 1867, the sum 
which appeared in the Estimates was 
£104,000. But in the interim a new 
plan had been discovered by accident, 
and the great scheme of ten or twelve 
years ago was to be _—_ again. 
Notices were given and plans deposited 
in the Private Bill Office for purchasing 
the whole property right down to Great 
George Street. This scheme, as he had 
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stated, would involve the expenditure of 
from £11,000,000 to £12,000,000. Per- 
sons holding very high positions in the 
existing Government had gone fully into 
the question, and said it would be a 
most unwise thing for any Committee to 
sanction such a scheme without a full 
statement of what the expenditure con- 
templated would be, and until plans 
were laid on the Table. Unless the 
House looked carefully at what they 
were about to do, they would find them- 
selves committed by that Vote and by 
the measure intrbduced by the Govern- 
ment to an expenditure equal to what 
had been incurred for the Abyssinian 
War. They ought to pause before agree- 
ing to a Vote like that, in the total ab- 
sence of any plans or estimates. Public 
Business did not require palaces for its 
transaction; all that was wanted was 
good public offices. It might be a fine 
thing to remove St. Margaret’s Church 
because it obstructed the view, but the 
question was whether the outlay was 
prudent and desirable. They had the 
ground requisite for building the Co- 
lonial Office and the Home Office, and 
he denied the necessity of going further 
with that scheme before those two new 
public offices were touched. Parliament 
had not yet assented to that enormous 
expenditure, and now was the time for 
them to make a stand on the matter. 
The Foreign Office and the Indian Office 
had taken ten or twelve years to com- 
plete. There was an equal time be- 
fore them to complete the Home and 
Colonial Offices, and until that was done 
he hoped the Government would not 

roceed with that Vote, especially as the 

ommittee had no plans and estimates 
before them, and were, therefore, en- 
tirely in the dark. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had mixed up two things that were 
entirely distinct. The present Vote was 
asked to purchase the site for completing 
the | anys one-half of which only 
had been erected, that half containing 
the Foreign and the India Offices. The 
Act on the subject was passed, in 1865, 
and unless the property was purchased 
this year, the notices which had been 
served would lapse. Last year Parlia- 
ment voted £10,000 for the foundations 
of those two buildings. Those founda- 
tions were now laid, and the next Vote 
to the one now under discussion was a 
further sum to erect those buildings. 
Therefore, the Vote now asked for was 
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merely to complete the purchase of the 
site required for those buildings which 
had been authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Beyond that there was a scheme 
for purchasing additional land, with re- 
spect to which he had introduced a Bill 
that had been read the second time, and 
which would to-morrow be considered 
in Committee upstairs. When that Bill 
came from the Select Committee it would 
be brought before the House, and the 
House would then have a full opportu- 
nity of discussing it oy its merits, and 
he would be prepared to state what land 
the Government proposed to take. He 
wholly denied, however, that either he 
or the noble Lord who preceded him in 
his office (Lord John Manners) ever 
contemplated an expenditure like that 
incurred in the Abyssinian War. He 
thought, indeed, that the expenditure 
upon the new Foreign Office had been 
of a lavish and scandalous character; 
but the estimates for the new Home 
and Colonial Offices had been subjected 
to the strictest examination, and he 
trusted that in regard to the erection of 
those two buildings there would be no 
such just ground of complaint. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he must ex- 
press himself still dissatisfied. The 
House ought to be furnished with a 
plan and an estimate. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
thought that if the foundations of the 
Home Office and Colonial Office had 
already been laid, the future line of 
King Street must now be determined. 
He should wish to know whether it was 

roposed to remove the whole of the 
block of buildings between King Street 
and Parliament Street ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, it was only con- 
templated to remove a portion of that 
block at present. Parliament had al- 
ways contemplated the eventual removal 
of the King Street block. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to know how far the present Go- 
vernment intended to adopt the scheme 
of the Treasury Commission appointed 
in 1866-7, by which an expenditure of 
£3,300,000 was contemplated. By that 
scheme it was proposed to put a stop to 
the ever-increasing demands for hired 
offices, where the business of the coun- 
try was conducted under the greatest 
inconveniences. The Commission was 
originally appointed in 1866 by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Russell, and it con- 
tinued its labours under that of Lord 


Mr. Layard 
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Derby. In 1868, it made its Report to 
the Treasury, and in accordance with 
the recommendations in that Re 
notice was given of the intention of the 
Government to purchase the block be- 
tween King Street and Parliament 
Street, and the announcement of that 
intention on the part of the Government 
had been received with satisfaction by 
both sides of the House. The matter 
was then left in an advanced stage in 
the hands of their successors in Office, 
but up to the present moment he had 
been unable to ascertain what was the 
intention of the present Government 
with respect to the purchase of the 
King Street block. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Layard) 
was unable, owing to the late hour, to 
enter fully into this subject when he 
moved the second reading of the Public 
Offices Bill. However, from a map 
which he had been shown by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he found that the 
vernment —. to take only half the 
property which it had been the intention 
of the late Government to acquire; but 
whether that was a permanent or only 
a temporary arrangement he had been 
unable to ascertain. The object that 
the Commission had in view was the 
continuity of the works, and to avoid 
anything like a hand-to-hand and bit- 
by-bit purchase of land for the erection 
of public buildings. The purpose for 
which this particular Vote was asked 
had been sanctioned over and over 
again by Parliament and by Committees 
of that House, and he hoped it would 
now be voted without a division. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
know what it was the Committee were 
voting? He admitted the necessity for 
the proposed new building; but was it 
necessary that £48,000 should be ex- 
pended in clearing the space in front of 
the buildings ? 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, the sum 
asked for the purchase of this property 
appeared to have grown from £30,000 
to £147,000. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the Commit- 
tee were now asked to vote a sum to 
complete the buildings that had been 
already partly erected. In order to 
finish these buildings it was necessary 
that a portion of the King Street block 
should be purchased. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that Sir Charles 
Wood had stated that the House had 


formerly rejected the scheme of Lord 
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Llanover to purchase all the buildings 
between Downing Street and Great 
George Street, and that the Government 
were merely seeking to purchase only 
the amount of property absolutely ne- 

for the erection of the build- 
ings. The cost of the site, it was 
added, would be only £30,000, and 
what he had now to complain of was 
that the estimate had increased from 
£30,000 to £147,000. Before the Com- 
mittee granted money in that reckless 
way, they ought, he contended, to have 
some plan before them to show what was 
actually going to be done. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was not in the 
slightest degree surprised to hear the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Chip- 

nham = Goldney) ; because, when 
fe (Mr. Ayrton) sat below the Gang- 
way, no one had commented more freely 
than he had done on the conduct of 
successive Governments in obtaining 
Votes of money from that House. He 
hoped, however, that such schedules as 
that which he had caused to be attached 
to the present Vote would place the 
House in possession of the actual state 
of affairs, and that thus a repetition of 
what he had frequently witnessed dur- 


ing the progress of Committees of Sup- 


ly would be avoided. The Committee 

, no doubt, in the present instance, 
been led to sanction a very large ex- 
penditure, without being conscious on 
several occasions of what it was doing. 
Not only, he might add, had an Act 
been passed for the acquisition of the 
os pwd in question, but Votes of money 
been taken in previous Committees 

of Supply for the purpose. The gross 
amount of Votes and re-Votes, up to 
March, 1868, was £167,000. That money 
had not been expended, because the 
compensation to be paid to the owners 
of different plots of ground had not 
been ascertained; but the property had 
been accurately described by his right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works as being required to complete 
the surroundings of the new buildings. 
It might be very fairly said that there 
was a great want of foresight on the 
part of the Government of the < in 
giving an undertaking that the land 
required for the completion of the build- 
ings would only cost £30,000; but what- 
ever might have been the blunders of 
the past, we had come to the point 
that those buildings must be erected, 
and, being erected at a proper elevation 


{Juty 5, 1869} 
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must have a sufficient around 
them for the purposes of light and air. 
He would _ say, further, that, in 
agreeing to the present Vote, the Com- 
mittee would in no degree be pledging 
itself to the Bill now before the House 
for the further extension of the design. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
would leave the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hampshire (Mr. W. F. 
Cowper) to settle with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken as to the gross 
blunder which he seemed to think had 
been committed in fixing upon the esti- 
mate of £30,000. The hon. Gentleman 
was, however, he thought, wrong in say- 
ing that the House would not be com- 
mitted to the plan of the late Govern- 
ment. In passing the present Vote the 
Committee would be pledging itself to 
the project of carrying on King Street 
in a new line, for the foundations of the 
new Home Office were to be laid in the 
middle of that street. 

Mr. W. F. COWPER said, he thought 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Ayrton) could scarcely have taken the 
trouble to make himself acquainted with 
the facts of the case when he referred 
to the estimate of £30,000 as being at- 
tributable to a gross blunder. It was 
capable of a very different explanation. 
The £129,000 embraced two different 
Votes for land in four streets, the first 
being only for a sum of £30,000 for land 
in Charles Street and Gardiner’s Lane. 
An estimate for building, based on a 
proper contract, ought never to be ex- 
ceeded, but the cost of the purchase of 
land depended on the verdict of juries. 
It might have been convenient if all the 
money had been voted in one year, but 
the amount to be so appropriated in each 
year was limited. It was clear from ex- 

rience that to buy land rapidly was to 
-_ it expensively. Time was required 
for negotiation. When the Downing 
Street site was bought it was at first 
contemplated that King Street should 
remain, but this ement would 
have spoilt the plan, and given an in- 
adequate fron to Parliament Street ; 
and the right thing to do was to bring 
the front of the new Foreign Office 
into continuation with the line of 
the new Treasury building. Trafalgar 
Square and Parliament Street ought to 
be united by a broad and wide street 
worthy of the capital of this great Em- 
pire. He understood that the freeholds 
of the houses required in King Street 
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were bought, and that the leaseholds 
only remain. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to know 
if the whole of the foundations had been 
laid. If so, it appeared that the Vote 
was not required for the site of the Go- 
vernment Offices, but to clear the lands 
around them. He should like to know 
what was proposed to be done with the 
present Home Office and the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that part of this 
sum—namely, £13,000, was a re-vote 
of asum granted last Session, but which 
had not been expended. The sum was 
for the block of buildings in Parliament 
Street, between Whitehall, King Street, 
and Charles Street, and the demolition 
of which had already been authorized 
by Parliament. The amount really re- 
quired for the purchase of the remainder 
of the site was not £48,000, but only 
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£35,000. The money was wanted to buy | 


a few houses in Charles Street, and the 
block ended by Upper Charles Street, 
so that the view of the new Offices 
might not be shut out. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he objected 
to this bit-by-bit purchase of land for 
public offices, and thought that the Vote 
should be postponed until the House 
could see the Bill. It seemed probable 
that they would be asked to purchase 
the houses on the western side of Par- 
liament Street, in order that it might 
not be a screen to the nobler and hand- 
somer building behind. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, this was a re- 
enactment of a comedy that had been 
performed there on many former occa- 
sions. Whenever there was a new Mi- 
nistry there was a new policy with re- 
gard to public buildings. He wished 
to know to what extent the Government 
were pledged. During the last Ministry 
an architect was appointed to prepare 
a design for a public building, and a 
great scheme was shadowed out. But 
that scheme fell to the ground, and he 
did not think that further money should 
be granted till a distinct policy was ar- 
rived at with regard to the public build- 
ings. Dover House had lately been ac- 
quired by the Government, and it was 
desirable it should be known whether 
it was intended to incorporate Dover 
House with the Treasury buildings. 

Mr. MILLER said, he wished to know 
what would be the cost of the alteration 
of King Street? He believed that it would 


Mr. W. F. Cowper 
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amount to a large sum, as the whole of 
the buildings between King Street and 
Parliament Street were, as he under- 
| stood, to be swept away. It occurred 
to him that keeping the new buildin 
a little further back, so as not to intrude 
upon King Street at all, would have 
saved a very large sum of money. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he thought 
the House was entitled to know what 
the expenditure on the surroundings 
| would amount to. 
| Mr. LAYARD said, there was no 

question before the Committee as to 
the purchase of Dover House, nor of any 
land or buildings beyond the block of 
houses in King Street which he had de- 
scribed. The late Government were pre- 
| pared to recommend the purchase of the 
whole site between George Street, Dela- 
hay Street, and the Park. There wasa 
plan of the late Government as to the 
space between George Streetand Delahay 
Street. But by passing this Vote the Com- 
mittee would pledge itself to nothing but 
the completion of that for which money 
had already been voted. It would be 
impossible to finish the Home and Colo- 
nial Offices without removing the block 
of buildings between Parliament Street 
and Upper Charles Street. He was not 
responsible for this purchase; he found 
the scheme in progress, and the founda- 
tions of the buildings already laid. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would ven- 
ture to say that no one understood what 
they were voting the money for, nor could 
they do so ess a distinct plan were 
laid before them. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
know whether, as an encroachment had 
been made on King Street by bringing 
forward the new buildings, it was in- 
tended that there should be a new King 
Street, and what would be the cost? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought he 
had already answered that question. 
The remainder of King Street would re- 
main as at present. e late Govern- 
ment had appointed a Commission 
which recommended that the remainder 
of King Street and the block of build- 
ings betwen that street and Parlia- 
ment Street should be purchased, and 
a Bill for carrying out this part of the 
scheme was now before a Committee. 
The estimates for that purchase were 
contained in the Commissioners’ Report. 
The purchase of the whole property be- 
tween Parliament Street and the Park 
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was estimated at £1,200,000, but there 
was no intention on the part of the pre- 
sent Government to recommend the 
House to go to that expense. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
had a firm conviction, if the policy of the 
present Government as he understood it 
was carried out, in a very few years the 
country would have to pay a far greater 
sum than if the proposal of the Commis- 
sion were adopted. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman been proposing a new Vote 
he, no doubt, would ton , beet prepared 
with a plan, but it was clearly unneces- 
sary to produce plans for a scheme al- 
ready sanctioned by Parliament. 

Mr. W. F. COWPER said, the plan 
in question had been laid before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons in 
1865 and 1866. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £22,000, to complete the sum for 
New Home and Colonial Offices. 

(3.) £20,000, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Repository. 

(4.) £2,435, to complete the sum for 
Chapter House, Westminster. 

. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
know how it was that the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, who formed a 
very wealthy body, were not left to re- 
= and decorate their own Chapter 

ouse ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, per- 
haps the hon. Member would be satisfied 
when he was informed that for 600 years 
the Dean and Chapter had had nothing 
whatever to do with the Chapter House, 
and Parliament everything. For about 
300 years the Chapter House had been 
the House of Commons, and when 300 
years ago St. Stephen’s Chapel had been 
converted into a House of Commons the 
Chapter House was not returned to the 
Dean and Chapter, but was used as a 
Record office. The result was that one 
of the finest buildings in the country had 
been brought to a state of ruin. A few 
years ago the nation undertook to restore 
it, and year after year Parliament had 
cheerfully voted the money, and now the 
building was nearly completed. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the reason of the vote being decreased 
by £2,000. He hoped there was no 
attempt at cheese-paring or scamping 
the work. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that he was under 
the impression that the decrease arose 


{Jury 5, 1869} 
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from the fact that the painted windows 
had not been executed. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he doubt- 
ed whether the work could be called a 
‘‘restoration,” for he did not think the 
building had ever been like what it was 
now. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
know whether this Vote would complete 
the work ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he expected that 
it would do so, with the exception of the 
_— windows, which was a matter 

or future consideration. The sum of 
£25,000 had been granted for the re- 
storation, and the present Vote exhausted 
that sum. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,264, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for Expenses connected with the 
Probate Court and Registries.” 


Mr. MONK asked on what grounds 
increased accommodation was required 
by the Registrar Office ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied that he had 
no personal knowledge of the matter, 
and that, therefore, the question had 
better be put to the Secretary for the 
Home Office on the bringing up of the 
Report. 

Mr. MONK said, as no reply was 
vouchsafed to the question that had 
been put he should move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £238, the ad- 
ditional sum asked for cleaning. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,026, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for Expenses connected with the 
Probate Court and Registries.” —(Mr, Monk.) 

Mr. W. F. COWPER said, that as 
the Offices of the Registrar would shortly 
have to be moved to the new Courts of 
Justice, he should move that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum asked for provid- 
ing additional accommodation for that 
Office. 

Mr. MONK said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. W. F. COWPER moved that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £1,500, 
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He did so, he said, because he thought 
it would be unwise to grant money for 
the erection of a building to contain cer- 
tain documents before it was decided 
whether that building would be devoted 
to such a purpose or not. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,764, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for Expenses connected with the 
Probate Court and Registries.”—(Mr. William 
Cowper.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, he should admit 
the force of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks as applied to an original outlay 
under circumstances like the present; 
but that which the Committee were now 
invited to do was simply to vote £1,500 
for the purpose of completing a work on 
which £16,500 had already been ex- 
pended. 

Mr. GOLDNEY pointed out that the 
original estimate was only £11,000, 
whereas £16,500 had been laid out on 
the building. The question was whe- 
ther it would not be the wisest course to 
pursue not to go further in such an ex- 
penditure under all the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Mr LOCKE said, he was of opinion 
that as the building was nearly com- 
pleted, it ought to be finished. If it 
were not used for this purpose it might 
be for some other. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, that 
the £1,500 were not required to jecom- 
plete the building, but to make an addi- 
tion to that already completed—an ad- 
dition which might never be required. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Vote was 
really for additions to the principal 
Registry. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought the money already expended 
would have been thrown away if the 
further trifling sum of £1,500 were re- 
fused for the completion of the build- 
ing and the rendering it thoroughly 
useful. 

Mr. Arperman LUSK thought it 
would be better to complete the build- 


ing. 
Mr. LAYARD said, the Estimate was 


not his. He found it prepared by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Man- 
ners), when he came into Office. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, it was neces- 
sary some plan should be adopted to stop 


Mr. W. F. Cowper 
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these increased expenditures over esti- 
mates. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 66; 
Noes 137: Majority 71. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(6.) £19,048, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Court Houses, Reotland. 

(7.) £46,000, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery Enlargement. 

(8.) £20,000, to complete the sum for 
University of London (Buildings), 

(9.) £13,000, to complete the sum for 
Glasgow University. 


(10.) £7,000, to complete the Indus- 
trial Museum, Edinburgh. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he thought 
the City of Edinburgh should provide 
for its own museums. In the absence of 
any statement or explanation he thought 
that the sum ate not be granted. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the late Government 
made an agreement with the Town 
Council of Edinburgh that if they would 
widen a street in the neighbourhood of 
the museum the Government would pro- 
pose a Vote for increasing it to a certain 
extent. The Town Council complied 
with the condition, and the present 
Vote was, therefore, a matter of good 
faith. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that if a Go- 
vernment entered into engagements of 
this kind they took away the option 
from the House of Commons, which had 
not been consulted in the matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the agreement bound 
the Government to submit the Vote to 
the House, and to support it. If one 
Government did not accept the bargains 
made by another, within certain limits, 
pe and public bodies would refuse to 
deal with any Government. 

Mr. MONK said, the money was not 
for the Museum, but for widening a 
street. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he 
thought that when so much public mo- 
ney was spent upon London, they ought 
not to be too chary in respect to giving 
money to be expended in the capitals of 
Edinburgh and Dublin. 

Mr. MILLER said, that the money 
asked for was not for widening the 
street, but for the Industrial Museum 
attached to the College. The Town 
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cil agreed with the late Govern- 
= to spend some £50,000 in widen- 
ing the street. 

np JOHN MANNERS said, that 
when the late Government came into 
Office the negotiations on this subject 
were going on, and it was found impos- 
sible to enlarge the Museum, unless the 
miserable street in question was altered. 

CoroneL SYKES said, that the Vote 
was for the extension of the Industrial 
Museum, and as they had been liberal 
in granting money for the British Mu- 
seum and for the Kensington Museum, 
they could not refuse some aid to the 
capital of Scotland. 

Vote agreed to. 

(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

? 

“That a sum, not exceeding £54,834, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for erecting a new Building on 
the site of the wings of Burlington House and 
for New Buildings for the occupation of various 
Learned Bodies.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY asked what amount 
they were going to spend upon these 
buildings. It was originally agreed to 


give accommodation to three learned so- 


cieties at Burlington House, and the 
accommodation ought either to be ex- 
tended to other learned societies or the 
amount should be reduced. He moved 
to reduce the Vote by £18,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £36,834, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for erecting a new Building on 
the site of the wings of Burlington House and 
for New Buildings for the occupation of various 
Learned Bodies.” —({Mr. Goldney.) 

Mr. LAYARD said, accommodation 
had been provided in Burlington House 
for six learned societies. The question 
had already been discussed, and the 
House had decided that these buildings 
should be erected, and they were now 
being erected. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. GOLDNEY proposed to reduce 
the Vote by £6,194, the sum that had 
been incurred in the purchase of certain 
chambers in the Albany, the light of 
which had been interfered with by the 


new buildings. 
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Mr. LAYARD said, that the difficulty 
was one that could not well have been 
foreseen by the architect, and had only 
arisen after the commencement of the 
building. The claim was so doubtful that 
it had to be decided by a court of law. 

Lorp JOHN said, though 
the chambers had been purchased they 
would be either re-sold or re-let, and 
the ultimate loss would be a very small 
one. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

‘* That a sum, not exceeding £48,640, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for erecting a new Building on 
the site of the wings of Burlington House and 
for New Buildings for the occupation of various 
Learned Bodies,”—{ Mr. Goldney.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 79 ; 
Noes 118: Majority 39. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS.—COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in making the statement he should 
have to submit to the Committee, and in 
moving the Resolutions with which it 
would be his duty to conclude, he should 
avoid as much as possible everything of 
a controverted or disputed nature. There 
would be ample opportunity, if Mem- 
bers were so disposed, to renew the dis- 
cussion of last Session on the second 
reading of the Bill. If any hon. Mem- 
bers still thought that the policy which 
dictated the measure of last year was 
unwise—if they thought that the ar- 
rangement then entered into was an ex- 
travagant one—it would be quite com- 
petent for them to move the rejection of 
the Bill on the second reading; and he 
did not think it incumbent on him at this 
stage of the proceeding to enter into 
any argument for or against the measure 
of last year. He therefore proposed to 
take up the subject where it was left by 
the passing of the Act of last year, and 
inform the House as briefly, but at the 
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same time as clearly as he could, what 
had occurred since, and what yet re- 
mained to be done to accomplish the 
transfer of the telegraphs to Government. 
The effect of the Act of last year was to 
confirm certain agreements which had 
been entered into between the Post- 
master General and the various telegraph 
and railway companies interested in the 
telegraph business throughout the coun- 
try. Those agreements gave power to 
the Government to purchase these under- 
takings, subject to the necessity of in- 
troducing a Bill to Parliament this Ses- 
sion to provide the necessary funds. 
The principal provision of the agree- 
ments thus entered into was that a sum 
amounting to twenty years’ purchase of 
the net profits of the companies up to 
the 30th of June of last year should be 
the price paid to the proprietors of these 
undertakings. There were in several 
instances other minor provisions by 
which, in the case of companies that 
had entered upon new trades or that had 
not yet commenced those trades, some- 
thing should be allowed for prospective 
profits. But the main provision of all 
those agreements was that of twenty 
years’ purchase of the profits. An en- 

agement was entered into with the 
ee and with the Select Committee 
which investigated the subject last year, 
that every possible means should be 
taken to ascertain that those net profits 
which were to form the basis of the bar- 
gain should actually be the profits they 
professed to be, and that the plant and 
other property to be handed over to the 
Government should be in a proper state 
of working order and repair. As soon 
as possible, steps were taken to fulfil 
that engagement. A Committee was 
appointed to investigate the accounts of 
the various companies; the Receiver 
and Accountant General of the Post 
Office was the head of that Committee, 
and he was assisted by gentlemen 
selected from the Office not only for 
their general ability, but specially for 
their knowledge of accounts. It was 
impossible that one Committee of the 
same persons should investigate all the 
accounts; but most elaborate instruc- 
tions were drawn up for their guid- 
ance. Care was taken that they should 
proceed on a uniform principle, and that 
the knowledge they acquired by the ex- 
amination of the accounts of one com- 
pany should be available in the examin- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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ation of the accounts of another. The 
most experienced engineers whose ser- 
vices could be obtained were employed 
to examine the state of the various wires, 
cables, instruments, and plant belonging 
to the various companies ; and, between 
the Committee which examined the ac- 
counts and the engineers who examined 
the plant, he believed that a fair oppor- 
tunity was offered and taken advantage 
of to ascertain that sufficient allowance 
had been made in the accounts of the 
companies for depreciation, and that the 
stock which was about to be taken over 
was in fair working order. He would 
inform the Committee what were the 
amounts claimed by the telegraph com- 
panies under the Act, and what were the 
amounts to be actually paid to them. 
The whole amount that was claimed by 
the companies was £7,036,037. The 
amount that was to be paid to the com- 
panies was £5,715,047, showing an abate- 
ment of the claims made by the com- 
panies of £1,320,990. He should be pre- 
pared, if the Committee wished it, to state 
the exact sums to be paid to each com- 
pany ; but as they would be stated in the 
Schedule to the Bill he would now con- 
tent himself with reciting the total. The 
examination made of the accounts of the 
companies showed that the trade the 
Government were about to purchase was 
avery steadily and rapidly increasing 
trade. The trade of the various com- 
panies was of course growing at dif- 
ferent rates; but the examination of 
the whole showed that it was a steadily 
increasing trade. Great fault, he be- 
lieved, had been found with the num- 
ber of years’ purchase that the Bill of 
last year awarded to those companies. 
He was not going to enter into any con- 
troverted subject; but he might staie 
that investigation showed that the trade 
of two of the principal companies—the 
Electric and International and the Mag- 
netic Companies—was growing in the 
one case at the rate of 18 per cent, and 
in the other case at 32 per cent per an- 
num. Now, if the trade of the whole of 
the companies were only growing at the 
average rate of 10 per cent per annum 
that trade would, by the 31st of Decem- 
ber in this year—the earliest date at 
which they would probably be able to 
take over the business—have increased 
to such an extent that, instead of its 
being twenty years’ purchase on the re- 
ceipts of 1869, it would be seventeen 
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and a-half years’ purchase of the receipts 
of this year that they would give. It 
might be interesting to the Committee 
to know what proportion of that 
£5,715,000 was due to the purchase of 
those twenty years’ profits, and what 
was due to other matters. Now 
£5,220,109 was due to the purchase of 
those twenty years’ profits, while the 
other provisions only amounted in all to 
£494,938, or something under £500,000 
sterling. As soon as the telegraph com- 
ies had been settled with, they pro- 
ceded to deal with the railway companies 
interested under the Bill. The agree- 
ments with the railway companies were 
not yet entirely concluded, but two of 
the most important—the London and 
North-Western and the Great Western 
Companies—had been already settled 
with; and the amounts which were 
claimed by the other companies and the 
progress made in the adjustment of their 
accounts proved conclusively that the 
daims of the railway companies would 
to a very great extent assume the form 
of a charge for rent or wayleave, and 
that £700,000 would be amply sufficient 
to purchase the whole of the trade of the 
ilways which were doing public tele- 
phing business. While those two 


investigations were proceeding, they 
also took measures to ascertain what 
amount it would be necessary to spend 
on the extensions and re-arrangements 
of the orm lines so as to afford the 


country the whole extent of that accom- 
modation which was promised last year. 
For that purpose the ~ as they would 
be re-arranged were laid down on the 
map; the number of new instruments 
that would be required were computed ; 
the cost of the re-arrangements was 
computed ; the length of line for the ex- 
tensions which would be necessary was 
calculated ; the post offices in all parts 
of the kingdom were surveyed ; the cost 
of the alterations of fittings was esti- 
mated; and the result was that the 
whole of the re-arrangements could cer- 
tainly be effected at a sum under 
£300,000. He ought also to state that 
the £300,000 would cover the expense 
of obtaining the Act of last year and the 
expense of the preliminary investigations, 
of the arbitrations with the various com- 
panies, and, in fact, all the expense of 
setting the scheme in operation. They 
had now arrived at a sum for the tele- 
graph companies of £5,715,000; of 
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£700,000 for the railway companies ; 
and of £300,000 for extensions and pre- 
liminary expenses. That brought the 
expenses as far as they had got to 
£6,715,000. There would be, under the 
monopoly clauses which it was proposed 
to introduce into the Bill, some few com- 
panies with whom it would be necessary 
to come to arrangements, and who were 
not dealt with under the Bill of last 
Session. There were some companies 
having very small trades indeed which 
it was not thought necessary to purchase. 
There were some companies which had 
got Acts and were in possession of cer- 
tain patents, but which had never been 
in possession of some trade at all, but 
which would undoubtedly put in some 
claim under the monopoly clauses. They 
knew in some cases what those claims 
would be. Some of the claims that 
would be made were excessive, but still 
none of them were of any considerable 
amount; and power would be given by 
the Bill to deal with them by means of 
arbitration, which he thought would 
give them all to which they were en- 
titled. It might confidently be stated, 
then, that the addition which those deal- 
ings would produce to the sum that he 
had mentioned would be very slight, 
and that the total expenditure to be in- 
curred before the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the Government occurred 
would be covered by the sum of 
£6,750,000. The Committee would de- 
sire to know what was the net revenue 
which the Government anticipated the 
country would obtain in return for that 
expenditure. He would first take the 
gross revenue and the gross expenditure 
which they anticipated; and he would 
offer some explanation of how those 
gross sums were arrived at. They ex- 
pected to get a gross revenue of 
£673,838 ; the estimate of the expen- 
diture was £359,484, leaving a net 
profit of £314,354. The interest upon 
the £6,750,000 which he had stated as 
the purchase money would, at 4 per 
cent, be £270,000, or, at 3} per cent, 
£236,250, leaving in the one case a 
surplus of £44,000 a year, and of 
£78,000 in the other. The Resolutions 
which he intended to move, and the Bill 
which would be founded on them, would 
give power to the Government to raise 
the necessary funds in any one or all of 
four different modes—either by Exche- 
quer bills, or Exchequer bonds, or by 
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the creation of Consolidated Stock, or 
by the creation of Terminable Annuities. 
It would not be necessary, seeing that 
the money would not be immediately 
required, that he should enter further 
into any explanation as to the particu- 
lar one or the several modes which 
would be adopted. No doubt, if fur- 
ther information on that subject was de- 
sired, it would be furnished to the Com- 
mittee by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but he 
believed they might confidently expect 
that the money would by one or all of 
those methods be raised at a rate of in- 


{COMMONS} 
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ing which the telegraph would be ac. 
cessible to the public. With regard to 
some of these matters they had not had 
any means of ascertaining the increase, 
With regard, however, to bringing the 
telegraph nearer the centre of popula- 
tion, they had been able to form a tole. 
rably accurate estimate. They had the 
experience, not only of foreign countries, 
but of telegraph companies in our own 
country to guide them, and they were 
consequently able to form a tolerably 
exact estimate of what would be the 
result if the telegraph companies ex- 
tended their wires a the outskirts 


terest not exceeding the lower figure he |to the centres of population. They had 
had named—namely 3} per cent, and | reason to believe that there would be 
that the estimated surplus to which they | an increase of 15 per cent following 
might look forward, after paying all ex- | from those facilities. As to the increase 
penses and interest on capital, would be | following the reduction in price, tele- 


£78,000. He now proposed to state to | graph messages 


the Committee how their estimate of re- 
venue and expenditure had been ar- 
rived at. The first and principal item 
of their revenue was that for inland 
messages, which they estimated at 
£514,000 a year. That estimate was 
arrived at in this way. The number of 
inland messages for the year ending last 
December was, within a very few, 
6,000,000. The ordinary increase that 
had been ascertained to exist in every 
one of these companies up to June 30, 
which was the date to which these caleu- 
lations were made, would bring the mes- 
sages up to 6,250,000. Now, there were 
two reasons why there would be a very 
large increase upon these inland mes- 
sages. The first was the additional fa- 
cilities that they were going to give to 
the public for the use of the telegraph, 
the second was the reduction in the 
price. As to the additional facilities 
which were to be given to the public in 
the use of the telegraph they might be 
classed under three heads. There would 
be, in the first place, the creation of 
offices of deposit, and every letter box 
and every pillar box would be an office 
of deposit where messages would be re- 
ceived to be sent to the telegraph office, 
to be forwarded to their destination. 
The next facility would be to bring the 
wires into the money-order office in every 
town and district, thereby bringing the 
telegraph into the centre of a popula- 
tion instead of its remaining, as it fre- 
quently did at present, in the outskirts. 
The third facility was the extension in 
many places of the number of hours dur- 
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were now divided into 
several classes. Some were sent at 6d., 
others at 1s., others at 2s., at 3s., and 
at 4s. Those varying prices they now 
proposed to assimilate to one uniform 
tariff of 1s. for twenty words. In one 
case—that of the 6d. messages—there 
would be a reduction in consequence of 
the increase of the price to 1s., and this 
reduction they had estimated at 50 per 
cent. The number of offices would, how- 
ever, be so multiplied, and the item of 
porterage so far reduced, that they 
did not anticipate the reduction would 
really be so great. The increase of 15 
per cent from the extension of facilities 
would of course apply to every kind of 
message: and would further increase 
the figures he was quoting. The 1s. 
messages would remain as they were, 
subject only to the increase of 15 per 
cent, the 1s. 6d. would be increased by 
50 per cent, the 2s. by 100 per cent, the 
3s. and 4s. by 103 and 106 per cent re- 
spectively. These were not arbitrary 
estimates. They had been ascertained 
to be the increase resulting from the 
reductions in tariffs in this and other 
countries, and the Government believed 
it to be an under statement of the in- 
crease that might reasonably be expected 
to follow the reductions they proposed 
to make. Taking the number of tele- 
grams at 6,250,000, which was supposed 
to be the annual rate, from June this 
year the estimated number of me 

in the first year would be 8,815,443. 
As a considerable number of these tele- 
grams would consist of more than 
twenty words, each telegram had been 
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estimated as nye: 1s. 2d., and at 
that price these 8,815,443 telegrams 
would yield a revenue of £514,234. He 
would have to detain the Committee for 
a much shorter time on the remaining 
items of revenue, first in connection 
with which was £109,577 for Continental 
and Atlantic messages. That was no 
estimate, for it was the actual share of 
the receipts from the Continental and 
Atlantic messages, which under their 

ment they would be entitled to re- 
ceive. It was the share of the receipts 
earned last year, and there was no rea- 
son to suppose that there would be any 
diminution in the next twelve months. 
Then from private wires and instruments 
they were to receive £25,027, and on the 
transmission of news £25,000, and in 
both cases the sums mentioned were less 
than the receipts which had been earned 
by the telegraph companies whose 
business they had taken. These items 
would give a total of £673,838. The 
first item of expenditure was £89,371 
for the maintenance of land lines. In 
that item there was but little uncer- 
tainty. In one or two cases contracts 
had already been entered into with compa- 
nies to maintain the lines at a certain 


sum per annum, and there was but little 
doubt that other companies would wil- 


lingly accept the same terms. For the 
maintenance of wires on roads and 
canals, which would be put down ina 
different way, they had taken the highest 
rates which existing companies had to 

y. Next came the maintenance of 
inter-insular cables, £2,267. This sum 
merely related to the maintenance of the 
eable between England and Ireland, the 
maintenance of the submarine cable de- 
volving on the Submarine Company. 
For the maintenance of instruments the 
estimate was £11,357. That estimate 
had been arrived at by actually counting 
the wires and instruments to be main- 
tained at each station and the annual ex- 
— of maintaining each instrument 

ving also been ascertained. The next 
item was for salaries and wages, uniform 
clothing, travelling expenses, poundage 
on the sale of stamps, and all other ex- 

mses incidental to the commercial 
ranch of the business, and under this 
heading their estimated expenditure, in- 
cluding compensation for redundant 
officers of companies, would amount to 
£191,205. That estimate had not been 
made roughly, but had been formed 
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upon a careful inquiry into the circum- 
stances and requirements of every station. 
It proceeded upon a scheme mapped out 
and planned for every one of the offices ; 
and though he did not mean to say that 
the scheme might not have to be altered, 
he wished to assure the Committee that 
it was the result of careful inquiry, and 
not of any guess. For wayleaves, rents, 
rates, and petty expenses, they had 
estimated £49,500, the larger part 
£30,000 having to be paid to the rail- 
way companies for wayleaves or rent. 
All the railway companies had not yet 
been settled with. They had made ar- 
rangements with the London and North- 
Western Railway Company; and with 
the others with whom their time did not 
so soon expire they would probably be 
able to arrange on more advantageous 
terms. The last item was £15,784 for 
the renewal of cables whether inter- 
insular or continental. That was, no 
doubt, a very exaggerated estimate. 
Contrary to the opinion of some of the 
most experienced engineers, the Govern- 
ment had taken the life of a cable at fif- 
teen years, and estimated that they would 
have to replace them all at the end of 
that time. The total of the estimated 
expenditure was £359,484. It would, 
no doubt, be observed that the estimate 
was somewhat less than the estimate of 
the expenditure given by Mr. Scudamore. 
This estimate, laid before the Committee 
last year by Mr. Scudamore, was neces- 
sarily framed in a very rough and broad 
manner ; but the estimate which he had 
just brought under the notice of the 
Committee was based on calculations 
made at every point. He might men- 
tion, as evidence of its probable accuracy, 
that the proportion of revenue to the 
expenditure was as nearly as possible 
the same as the proportion of revenue to 
expenditure in the case of the largest 
company—the Electric and International. 
He saw no reason why the Government 
should not be able to keep their ex- 
penditure in as favourable proportion to 
their expenditure as a private company 
had succeeded in doing. He might also 
observe that the calculations had been 
taken six months too soon, and for that 
reason had been taken rather to the dis- 
advantage of the Government. The es- 
timate of revenue had been made on the 
six months, ending June 30, in the pre- 
sent year; but the Government would 
not be able to enter into possession til] 
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the 81st of December, so that the re- 
venue then would no doubt be con- 
siderably larger than that for the half- 
year on which the estimate was based. 
In the estimate no allowance was made 
for any increase after the first stimulus, 
but he thought the Committee would 
agree with him in thinking there was 
no reason to suppose that an annual in- 
crease in the profits would not arise. It 
was intended to introduce clauses to give 
a monopoly of telegraphic business to 
the Government. The Committee would 
observe that the Government did not 
expect this undertaking would be unre- 
munerative. Indeed, he hoped that in 
time it would be a source of considerable 
revenue to the Government; but in re- 
solving to enter into this matter the Go- 
vernment had been influenced much 
more by a regard to the advantage and 
convenience of the public than by a 
desire to make profits. It was true that 
the companies had extended their lines 
to the largest towns. The Government 
proposed to extend telegraphic com- 
munication to the suburbs of all the 
large towns, to all the second-rate towns 
having railway stations, and to places in 
which at present there were neither tele- 
graph nor railway stations. The Go- 
vernment would serve 3,776 places, in- 
stead of 1,882 now served by telegraphs 
and railways, and they would have 848 
branch offices, as compared with 277 
existing at present. There was now one 
telegraph office to every 13,000 of the 
population ; the Government would have 
one office to every 6,000 of the popula- 
tion. When the Government were giv- 
ing such great advantages to the public 
he did not think it too much to ask that 
they should be protected from the unfair 
and dangerous competition to which they 
might be exposed by a company oppos- 
ing them on some very remunerative 
line. He did not wish to enter upon 
any controversial topic on the present 
occasion. He would lay the estimates 
on the table and produce any other ex- 
— in a printed form which the 

ouse might desire to be furnished with. 
The noble Marquess then moved the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. HUNT thanked the noble Mar- 
quess- for the clear and able statement 
in which he had laid the plan of the 
Government before the Committee. He 
would not enter into any controversial 
matters at present; but as the proposal 
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to give the Government a monopoly was 
a departure from the scheme of last year, 
he would reserve his opinion on that 
point. He perceived also that it was 
proposed to give them the option of 
taking cash or Government securities, 
and he supposed the Government would 
reserve to itself the right to elect which 
of these four plans they would adopt. 

Mr. CRAWFORD also thanked the 
noble Marquess for the clear and succinct 
manner in which he had treated this com- 
plicated subject. He wished to know 
whether, in awarding compensation, in- 
dividual shareholders in companies would 
be dealt with by the Government ina 
direct manner or through the companies, 
There was some apprehension in the 
City that a large amount of stock was 
to be created, but perhaps there was no 
good ground forthat apprehension. He 
should also be glad to know whether it 
were intended that the Government mo- 
nopoly should interfere with the right 
now possessed by private individuals of 
communicating between their places of 
business and their manufactories or ware- 
houses ; he believed that any interference 
with that privilege would be found very 
inconvenient in many large establish- 
ments. He also thought that the increase 
of the charge from 6d. to 1s. for messages 
within the bounds of the metropolis 
would be unpopular, and would check 
the employment of the telegraph in that 
important portion of the kingdom. He 
thought the surplus should be applied, 
part in paying off the debt to be incurred, 
and part in reducing the cost of messages. 
The result of the telegraph being very 
extensively used would, however, be a 
reduction in our postal receipts. He 
wished further to Se informed by the 
noble Marquess how it was proposed to 
deal with messages sent over sea—whe- 
ther it would be necessary to resort to 
the telegraph companies in communica- 
tion with such places as India or New 
York, or whether the work would be 
undertaken at the Government Offices ? 
In conclusion, he had to express his be- 
lief that they were all bound to give to 
the Government every assistance they 
could towards carrying out that import- 
ant scheme now that it had been finally 
adopted. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he thought the 
country would be much indebted to the 
Government for bringing forward the 
scheme. A reduction in the tariff ought, 
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however, to be made as soon as circum- 
stances allowed of it. It was only on 
that understanding that the country 
would consent to a monopoly. 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, he hoped that either he or his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be allowed to reply fully 
to the numerous questions of the hon. 
Member for the City of London on some 
future occasion. He might, however, 
say at once that the Government pro- 

sed to deal with the companies and 
not with individual shareholders, and 
that there was not the remotest inten- 
tion of interfering with private lines of 
telegraph used for the transmission of 
messages, relating solely to the business 
of the owners. The exceptions to the 
clause granting a monopoly, would be 
sufficient to cover any case of that sort. 
The increased receipts were expected to 
result from the increased facilities which 
would be given, and from the reduction of 
thecharges. To the question respectin 
Indian and foreign telegrams he pose | 
not now reply with certainty, but his 
impression was that messages to India 
and all Continental messages would be 
transmitted in the usual way through 
the ordinary offices; and he could not 


help thinking that the facilities afforded 
for the purpose would lead to a large 


increase in those messages. In conclu- 
sion, he took this opportunity of stating 
that, if the Resolutions were agreed to, 
heshould to-morrow move the first read- 
ing of a Bill founded upon them. The 
measure would be referred to the Exa- 
miners of Private Bills, and he would 
take an early opportunity of stating when 
it would come on for a second reading. 


(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient to provide 
for the purchase by the Postmaster General of 
the Undertakings of Telegraph Companies in the 
United Kingdom. 

(2.) Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s 'I'reasury be authorized to raise such 
monies as shall be required for such purchase by 
the creation of securities chargeable on the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

(3.) Resolved, That the said Commissioners 
may raise such ies by Terminable Annuities 
or Exchequer Bills or Exchequer Bonds or Three 
per Cent Capital Stocks of Annuities, or by either 
or by all of such modes, provided that the total 
amount shall not exceed in the whole the sum of 
seven millions of pounds sterling. 

(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize 
the payment, out of monies to be provided by 
Parliament for the purpose of all expenses which 
may be incurred in working, maintaining, and ex- 
tending the Telegraphs so purchased, and for the 
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issue of any surplus of receipts over payments 
arising therefrom to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt to be applied to 
the redemption of National Debt. 

(5.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
“ The Telegraph Act, 1868.” 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 


Religious Disturbances. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 6th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buits—First Reading— 
County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act 
(1868) Amendment * (173); Assessed Rates * 
(174); Endowed Hospitals, &c. (Scotland) * 
(175). 

Committee—Irish Church (109-172). 

Third Reading—Titles of Religious Congrega- 
tions Act Extension * (130), and passed. 


IRELAND.—RELIGIOUS DISTURBANCES. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Dvuxe or ABERCORN: My 
Lords, in pursuance of a private Notice, 
which I have given to the noble Earl, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, I beg to 
ask a Question relating to a serious dis- 
turbance which, according to the reports 
in the public papers, has taken place in 
Ireland—this disturbance originating in 
an attack upon a Wesleyan Methodist 
congregation at Carrigallen, in the county 
of Leitrim. According to a statement, 
attested by the minister, on Sunday, the 
27th of June, a Wesleyan Methodist con- 
gregation assembled in open day, in the 
private grounds of a gentleman residing 
in that locality, when it was attacked by 
a large Roman Catholic mob, which dis- 
persed the meeting after inflicting much 
injury upon many members of the con- 
gregation, including women and children, 
by dangerous and violent stoning. Now, 
my Lords, I must be allowed to say that 
this is a somewhat suggestive and in- 
structive commentary on the future of 
that Protestant Free Church, which has 
been so much alluded to by noble Lords 
opposite ; for your Lordships will ob- 
serve this was not a case of Protest- 
ant ascendancy, nor the case of a violent 
Protestant preacher. It was not the case 
of an established or endowed Church, 
where it might be supposed there was a 
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grievance involved. The attack was 
made on one of the poorest, the most 
modest, the least grasping and the best 
conducted of Protestant communities. 
That congregation was attacked, not be- 
cause it had any connection with the 
Established Church, but simply because 
they were assembled there, as Protes- 
tants, for religious purposes. I must 
confess, my Lords, that this outrage 
somewhat realizes an apprehension which 
T had entertained, but to which I have 
been reluctant to allude—namely, that 
when the Protestants of Ireland are de- 
prived of the sanction and the prestige 
which the State gives to their Church, 
they will come to be regarded by the 
more ignorant of the Roman Catholic 
population as heretics and schismatics, 
and will be dealt with accordingly. I 
am perfectly aware, my Lords, that a 
large proportion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity would do their utmost to 
discountenance such proceedings ; but it 
is impossible not to foresee that in the 
more remote parts of Ireland, and 
amongst the less educated portions of 
the people, there is a strong probability 
that the members of a Protestant Free 
Church may hereafter be subject to real 


personal danger in the exercise of their 


ordinary religious duties. I beg, my 
Lords, to ask her Majesty’s Government 
whether they have received any informa- 
tion on the subject; and if so whether 
they are prepared to take any steps to 
bring the offenders to justice ? 

Eart SPENCER: My Lords, al- 
though my noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies has willingly given 
leave to the noble Duke to ask the Ques- 
tion without the usual notice, yet I do 
not think he desires that the rules of 
the House should be violated by a dis- 
cussion taking place on this subject. I 
will therefore not follow the noble Duke 
but will confine myself to answering the 
Question. Iam not able to give a de- 
tailed account of what occurred at Carrig- 
allen on the day referred to, as we 
have no official information on the sub- 
ject. But on receiving notice of the 
Question we communicated with Dublin, 
and I believe the following are the facts 
of the case as far as we are at present 
informed. An open-air meeting was 
held on the day mentioned at Carrig- 
allen, which was unfortunately dis- 
turbed by Roman Catholics; several of 
the offenders are identified, and proceed- 


The Duke of Abercorn 
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ings will be taken before the magis- 
trates. Further than that I have no in- 
| formation, but I may state that notice 
| having been given of the intention to 
| hold a similar meeting on the following 
| Sunday, preparations were made to en- 
| Sure security to the congregation, but no 
such meeting took place. I need not 
say it is a matter of great regret to the 
Government that the proceedings of this 
meeting should have been interrupted 
in the manner stated, and that there is 
}every desire on our part to maintain 
‘freedom of meeting and discussion in 
‘Ireland. It may, however, I think, be 
questioned whether it was a prudent 
thing, in a district of this kind, to hold 
such a meeting in the open-air when it 
was probable that a breach of the peace 
would ensue. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL—(No. 109.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 

Clause 68 (Ultimate trust of surplus). 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, I have 
an Amendment to propose in this clause, 
the a of which is to keep under the 
control of Parliament the disposition 
of the surplus property of the Irish 
Church. It is substantially identical 
with one of which notice has been given 
by the noble Marquess who sits on the 
cross-Benches (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde), but I understand that in point of 
form mine is entitled to precedence. 
Now, so much has been said from time 
to time upon the disposition of the sur- 
plus that I may in a very few sentences 
put before your Lordships my reasons 
for proposing the Amendment. In the 
first place, the amount of the surplus is 
altogether uncertain. That it will be 
large is, I think, obvious, but whether 
it will be £4,000,000 or £5,000,000, 
or whether, as some have estimated, 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 we have at 
present no reliable basis to justify a con- 
‘clusion. In the next place, it is mani- 
fest that a very considerable time must 
elapse before any substantial portion of 
the surplus can be realized. e Com- 
missioners cannot take possession of any 
part of the property for at least one or 
two years, and after that time the 
amount of property which will come into 
their hands will depend very much on 
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the question of commutation. If there 
js no commutation they must await the 
expiration of the life interests ; but even 
supposing there is commutation, their 
first duty will be to make the large pay- 
ments prescribed by the Bill, and before 
four or five years there cannot possibly 
be any surplus which they can apply to 
any other purpose. My next reason for 
asking you to keep the disposition of the 
surplus in the will of Parliament for 
some time longer is that there are grave 
objections to some of the objects to 
which the clause proposes to devote it. 
I take exception, in the first place, to 
lunatic asylums, infirmaries, and re- 
formatories, on the ground that the ap- 
lication of the surplus to them would not 
be for the purposes of charity at all, 
but, in truth, for the relief of those who 
are already bound by law to provide 
funds for those particular objects. More- 
over, the application of the surplus 
pointed out by the clause is directly at 
variance with the Preamble as it now 
stands, for it is impossible that it can 
be earried into effect without distinct 
and dogmatic religious teaching being 
administered by the various denomina- 
tions who will practically have the ap- 
plication of the surplus. I do not at all 
eomplain that that is the result of the 
clause, but it is a clause which in that 
pm og is at variance with the Pre- 
amble. If these objects were to remain, 

u would have perpetual jealousies and 

eartburnings with regard to the shares 
in which the surplus was to be appor- 
tioned, and all the more so on account of 
the recital in the Preamble that no part 
of it is to be applied for religious teach- 
ing. Upon every occasion when a part 
of it was handed over—for instance, to 
a reformatory conducted on the principle 
of administering religious teaching— 
there would be jealousy and objection on 
the part of other denominations as to 
that application of the money. Then, 
what strikes one strongly is that you 
have no scheme whatever as to the mode 
in which the surplus is to be divided. 
It is true that on the introduction of the 
Bill the Prime Minister mentioned cer- 
tain sums which he thought should be 
allotted to each of these various purposes, 
but the Bill prescribes no particular 
sum to be allotted to any icular pur- 
pose. The whole mass of the surplus is 
to be applied among all or any of these 
objects, and it remains entirely in the 
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power of the Executive Government or 
the Poor Law Commissioners to say in 
what proportion it is to be devoted to 
these objects. Moreover, your Lordships 
cannot but be of opinion that the Poor 
Law Commissioners will be found to be 
a very inefficient body for the adminis- 
tration of this large sum of money. They 
are at present appointed for the pur- 
pose of controlling the various Boards of 
Guardians throughout Ireland. They 
have no power to deal with money, all 
they have to do being to see that the 
Acts of Parliament relating to the relief 
of the poor are put in force by the vari- 
ous localities by the Boards of Guardians. 
The Bill, however, proposes to make them 
administrators of this large fund of 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000. Now, what 
certainty can we have that they will 
properly perform functions so foreign to 
their present duties? Let me give an 
example of this. Suppose a lunatic 
asylum has to be provided. At present 
there is a Board appointed to manage 
such an asylum in each particular 
county, consisting of persons who have 
an interest in the money to be expended, 
and who therefore take care that the 
expenditure is regulated upon principles 
of economy. Under this clause, how- 
ever, you would have to choose between 
two alternatives, either of them very un- 
satisfactory. Either the Poor Law 
Commissioners must supplant the local 
body and take the whole administration 
into their own hands, or they must hand 
over money to that local body without 
having any check over the expenditure. 
These are objections to the details of the 
clause, but I have an objection which to 
my mind is stronger than any others. 
This is the first instance, certainly in 
my recollection, in which Parliament 
has been asked to part at once and for 
ever with the control of the expenditure 
of £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 without 
having had before it any scheme or rules 
according to which the expenditure was 
to be made. If the clause passes, it 
will not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to come to Parliament and ask for 
any further powers or directions, but the 
Government for the time being and Poor 
Law Commissioners, without any inter- 
vention or control by Parliament, will 
be able to expend the whole of this 
enormous sum. Now, is it wise or con- 
sistent with Parliamentary practice to 
part at this period, long before the money 


[ Committee— Clause 68. 
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is to be realized, with the control of the 
expenditure of it? We have had dis- 
cussions of some length on the subject 
of concurrent endowment. I put it both 
to those noble Lords who have voted in 
favour of that principle and those who 
have voted against it that they ought to 
accept this Amendment. I put it to 
those who are anxious for the adoption 
of that principle, and who feel confident 
that the country will ultimately be will- 
ing to adopt it, whether the best way of 
accomplishing the end they have in view 
would not be to prevent the application 
of the surplus to a different purpose, and 
to leave it open to Parliament hereafter 
to adopt the principle? To those, on the 
other hand, who have opposed that prin- 
ciple, I would suggest ohathes, consider- 
ing the modes and objects proposed by 
the clause, it is not, in fact, a mode of 
application which, without any of the 
benefits of concurrent endowment, will, 
in reality, involve all the possible evils 
attending the adoption of that principle. 
I propose that the clause should run 
thus— 


“When the commissioners have fulfilled all 
the directions contained in this Act, and that the 
objects of this Act have been fully attained, the 
property then vested in the commissioners shall, 
subject to all subsisting charges thereon, whether 
charges existing previously to the passing of the 
Act or created under the provisions of this Act, 
be applied in such manner as Parliament shall 
hereafter direct.” 


An Amendment moved in line 16, to 
leave out (‘‘it appears to”’), and also to 
leave out (‘‘that they.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Cairns). 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
certainly cannot consent willingly to the 
proposal of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cairns), nor can I admit the force 
of some of the arguments which he 
brought forward in support of it. The 
noble and learned Lord said it was ob- 
vious, though the amount of the surplus 
might be doubtful, that it would be very 
large. Now, the noble and learned Lord 
stated the other day that out of the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church £9,000,000 

ad been appropriated in the House of 


He also stated that the pro- 
perty ofthe Irish Church was £13,700,000, 
though Mr. Gladstone had estimated it 
at £16,000,000. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I did not adopt 


Commons. 


either valuation. I simply stated that 
one was much higher than the other. 


Lord Cairns 
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Eart GRANVILLE: I understood 
the noble and learned Lord to give the 
preference to the lower valuation. Now, 
I will not go into a calculation of the 
amount by which your Lordships have 
reduced the surplus; but, assuming the 
noble and Jearned Lord’s statement to be 
correct, it is impossible that his statement 
this evening as to the largeness of the 
surplus can be accurate. The noble and 
learned Lord next stated that the Com- 
missioners would clearly have no surplus 
at their disposal for four or five years. 
He seemed, however, entirely to leave 
out of consideration the fact that one of 
the great facilities which the Commis- 
sioners will have will be the power of 
borrowing in order to liquidate the sums 
they will have to pay; and we feel con- 
vinced that in the course of twelve or 
eighteen months there will be a surplus 
with which my noble Friend (Viscount 
Monck) and his Colleagues can deal. The 
noble and learned Lord went on to take 
objection to the way in which we propose 
to deal with the surplus, and he began 
with the lunatics, respecting whom there 
has been a good deal of jonrs. My 
noble Friend (Earl Russell) quoted, a 
short time ago, an observation which 
was received with much applause, that 
it would require a whole province in 
Ireland to go mad in order to exhaust 
the funds to be dedicated to lunatics; 
but the calculation is that £200,000 a 
year will be so applied, and £120,000 
is already expended in that way, while 
the charge is yearly increasing. I am 
quite sure that it is not a practical ob- 
servation to represent that a whole pro- 
vince of Ireland, some 1,500,000 persons, 
could be fed, boarded, guarded, and 
dressed at the rate of about 2d. a head. 
I believe that sum will be required for 
the existing wants of Ireland, and it is 
clear that while this demand has in- 
creased and is increasing, the way in 
which provision is at present made for 
it is in a very unsatisfactory state. It is 
hardly necessary to go into the question 
whether the Poor Law Commissioners 
would be a proper body or not to ad- 
minister these funds. All I can say is 
that one of the most competent official 
men in this country, and one who had 
the full confidence of the late Govern- 
ment, on being sent over for the purpose 
gave an opinion that all these institu- 
tions would derive immense benefit from 
being put under the management of these 
very Commissioners. As to the proposal 
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of the noble and learned Lord, it ap- 


ars tome to be one of the most un- 
ortunate in every respect which could 
sibly be adopted. I think there would 
Sreery possible disadvantage in such a 
stponement. The noble and learned 
Ford has not even suggested any alter- 
native scheme for the disposal of the 
fund, and only two alternatives have 
hitherto been proposed in either House 
of Parliament. I am not aware that any 
alternative has been proposed in the 
House of Commons, but one has been 
considered and rejected by your Lord- 
ships—namely, concurrent endowment— 
while another has been put on the Paper 
for to-night by my noble Friend below 
the Gangway (Viscount Lifford). That 
roposal may be good or it may be bad ; 
ut if it is good there is no earthly rea- 
son why it should not be adopted at 
once, and if it is bad I do not see that 
five or six years’ keeping would make it 
a whit better. The noble and learned 
Lord says the clause involves all the 
disadvantages of concurrent endowment 
without any of its advantages; but the 
noble and learned Lord himself strongly 
objected to concurrent endowment, both 
personally and on the ground that the 
ple are opposed to it; and can your 
rdships conceive anything more unde- 
sirable than holding this up as a bone of 
contention for an indefinite number of 
years? The Irish people have acquiesced 
in the Bill in its present shape, both by 
their remarkable quietness, as a whole, 
and by the votes of their representatives 
in the House of Commons; but if you 
hold this surplus up five or six years 
they will begin to believe that you will 
be ready to endow them to any extent 
in your power, and on any terms they 
like to exact. On the other hand, you 
will have all those popular feelings 
which exist in Scotland, in Wales, and 
in England working and agitated in a 
“no Popery”’ sense in order to prevent 
the Roman Catholics from ultimately 
achieving that result. What would be 
the consequence? Why, whether you 
decided one way or the other it would 
clearly excite ten times more dissatis- 
faction and more repugnance than if you 
now adopted this clause. I cannot con- 
ceive it desirable to leave this question 
open for agitation. We see how exciting 
these debates are in the minds of men, 
and yet we propose to prolong them in- 
definitely, whereas by the proposal of 
the Government we absolutely close the 
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question, and may hope in our hearts to 
see the good effects of such a settlement. 
What would be the result on the Roman 
Catholics, the Church of Ireland, and the 
Presbyterians of leaving it open? Why, 
it would prevent the heen Catholics 
from obtaining, by the voluntary system, 
those houses of which they are in need, 
and it would certainly deprive the Pro- 
testant Church of a great stimulus for 
making the best of matters, while the same 
remark would apply, though, perhaps, 
not quite so strongly, to the Presby- 
terians. It would paralyze all efforts 
for good, and more than anything I 
know would tend to verify the prophecies 
which are now made, that this settlement 
of the question will not produce satis- 
faction or tranquillity in Ireland. Now, 
I do not think your Lordships would be 
justified in verifying your own prophe- 
cies by taking a course to which We 80 
earnestly object. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, with regard to the noble Earl’s 
(Earl Granville’s) remark about the bor- 
rowing powers of the Commissioners, I 
hope they will not begin to borrow until 
they know certainly what the surplus 
will be, which at this moment is, toa 
certain degree, problematical. It was 
on account of the uncertainty of the sur- 
plus that I told the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Cleveland) on a former even- 
ing that I should vote with him if he 
waited till the 68th clause ; for I thought 
it was rather like putting the cart before 
the horse to dispose of the surplus be- 
fore we knew what it would be, because 
no doubt it has been diminished by all 
the Amendments to which your Lord- 
ships have agreed. The noble Earl op- 
posite puts our backs to the wall and 
gives us no choice but the disposition 
described in this clause. Whether the 
surplus is £8,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
or less, the Bill proposes to devote it 
to lunatic asylums, reformatories, and 
nurses, who, by-the-way, will for the 
most part be Roman Catholic nuns, for 
I apprehend the Government object quite 
as much to the proposal of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) to lend 
out the money to Irish cottiers as to the 
Amendment of my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns). Without knowing 
whether the surplus is to be £8,000,000 
or £4,000,000, we are to devote it to 
these institutions and to nothing else. 
Now, is that the way in which business 
is conducted in any private establish- 


[ Committee— Clause 68. 
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ment? If any of your Lordships found 
a surplus at your banker’s would you 
lay it down as an unchangeable rule 
that you would lay it out in some par- 
ticular way, whatever the amount of the 
balance and the cost of that object ? 
Surely common sense bids us first of all 
to ascertain what the surplus will be, 
and then to determine how it is to be 
applied. I have another reason for 
desiring a postponement. Three weeks 
ago, before I voted against the second 
reading, I should never have recom- 
mended or desired the taking any 
money from the Irish Church and 
applying it to other religious denomi- 
nations; but the case is now differ- 
ent. The carriage has been stopped 
on the road; it has been emptied 
and plundered, and after being so plun- 
dered an enormous sum has been left 
lying on the roadside. That is the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and as the money 
lies there, and as the Government are 
really unable to say what ought to be 
done with it for the best interests of the 
country, we, who objected to applying 
the money of the Protestant Church to 
any other purposes, are justified in look- 
ing back to former propositions with re- 
spect to concurrent endowment, which, 
if they could be carried, would, no doubt, 
conduce very much to the peace of Ire- 
land. Under these circumstances I am 
for employing the money not to relieve 
landlords from the county cess, but the 
clergy of all denominations from any 
personal discomforts under which they 
may be labouring. I do not pretend to 
have any great knowledge of Ireland, 
but I hear from landlords, tenants, and 
all who know the country, that if the 
priests could only be placed in a posi- 
tion of greater comfort the state of Ire- 
land would be improved. Now, in post- 
poning the disposition of the surplus 
we give time to the country to recover 
from the excitement under which it is 
now labouring, and to consider whe- 
ther something like concurrent endow- 
ment would not be the best way of 
applying it. Looking, indeed, at the 
political horizon, I do not see that in 
the event of postponement there will be 
any other alternative. I believe you 
will end in concurrent endowment, or 
you must appropriate the money in the 
way proposed by the Government. I 
hope the latter will not be the case. I 
have never seen a more extraordinary 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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revulsion of feeling than that which hag 
occurred on the question of concurrent en- 
dowment among the upper classes of this 
country, and depend upon it it will de- 
scend to other classes. The fruit at the 
top of the tree ripens first. I do not sup- 
pose, indeed, that those Nonconformists 
who have fixed notions in favour of the 
voluntary system will recede from those 
opinions ; but among moderate Protest- 
ants, among thinking men, and those 
who pretend to be statesmen, I believe 
the feeling will spread, and that if 
noble Lords opposite could see their way 
to concurrent endowment they would 
adopt it to-morrow. The Amendment, 
then, will give the country an oppor- 
tunity, not, as the noble Earl (Karl 
Granville) says, of squabbling over the 
surplus, but of considering how it can 
best be distributed to the benefit of re- 
ligion and the interests of Ireland in 
general. 

Tue Marqvess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that he had placed on the Paper 
an Amendment similar to that proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Cairns), but containing a proviso that 
the disposition of the surplus should 
await a Report by the Commissioners 
of its amount. He did not think that 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had given any valid reason 
either for rejecting the present Amend- 
ment or for adopting the plan of dis- 
posing of the surplus Lag ry: by the 

vernment. Admitting that the plan 
of the Government was a very fair one, 
he must warn them that it was not 
pular in Ireland. He had not heard a 
single man, whether landlord or tenant, 
lawyer or clergyman, express approval 
of it, and a more popular proposal would 
have been to a <5 the poor rate in- 
stead of the county rate. He did not 
now recommend that the surplus should 
be used in supplying medical relief to 
the poor in Ireland, but he believed that 
it was the general wish throughout Ire- 
land that it should be thus used in 
the various unions. It seemed to him, 
however, a great mistake, both from 
an economical and a political point of 
view, to tie up the hands of Govern- 
ment and Parliament before knowi 
what the amount of the surplus woul 
be. He presumed that it had already 
been reduced to the extent of £1,500,000 
by the Amendments agreed to by their 
Lordships. To those who, like himself, 
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advocated concurrent endowment, it was 
important to know the amount of the 
us, and it was very likely that five 

ears would elapse before the value of 
the commutations could be ascertained, 
for the clergy, being hostile to the Bill, 
ight considerably delay that arrange- 
ment. Indeed, the existence of the Com- 
mission had been fixed at ten years in 
order to leave a due margin for their 
operations, and Mr. Gladstone, in_his 
speech on introducing the Bill, used ex- 
ions which appeared to contemplate 

the probable necessity of subsidiary le- 
islation. Now, nothing had occurred 
since March to justify the expectation 
of an immediate and definitive settle- 
ment. Why should not Parliament 
await the verdict of public opinion be- 
fore coming to a decision on this point? 
It was not, indeed, to be ex that 
the advocates of the voluntary principle, 
who thought that that principle should 
be adopted in England as well as in Ire- 
land, and in England rather than in 
Ireland, would come round to the prin- 
ciple of concurrent endowment, for they 
had been the real originators of this 
Bill. He believed, however, that the 
great body of Churchmen in this coun- 
try were open to conviction on this sub- 


ject, and as he did not believe the adop- 
tion of this clause would really close the 
question, he wished it to be left fairly 


open until the amount of the surplus 
and the opinion of the people could be 
ascertained. The statesmanlike course 
was to look ahead as far as possible 
with a view to present action, but not 
to attempt unnecessarily to tie up future 
action; and it was impossible to say 
what plan would be best suited to the 
circumstances of Ireland—three, four, or 
five years hence. 

Lorv TAUNTON said, he had felt a 
good deal of difficulty in making up his 
mind on this important point. On the 
one hand, he had felt the danger of 
keeping this question dangling before 
the people for several years ; but, on the 
other hand, he feared that, in adopting 
the distribution proposed by the Govern- 
ment, Parliament would be taking a 
very unfortunate course. He had given 
a very cordial vote for the Motion of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) to apply pat of the surplus to the 
improvement of the glebes of the Angli- 
can clergy, and he had given a still 
heartier support to the Motion of his 
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noble Friend (the Duke of Cleveland) to 
provide the Roman Catholic clergy—the 
clergy of the great body of the Irish 
people—with glebes and decent houses. 
The situation in which the question was 
now placed filled him with alarm, for he 
felt that their Lordships were sending 
the Bill back to the House of Commons 
altered in respect of giving greater ad- 
vantages to the clergy of the Established 
Church, with whom personally they na- 
turally sympathized, but stripped of a 
proposal which would have given glebes 
to the Roman Catholic priests. Now, 
he was strongly of opinion that if Par- 
liament wished to obtain the affections 
and secure the tranquillity of the great 
body of the Irish people, it should lose 
no fitting opportunity of improving the 
position of their clergy, and of thus 
showing respect for that religion to 
which they were so firmly attached. 
Nor was that class of men unworthy of 
consideration. His personal acquaint- 
ance with Ireland was confined to a 
single year, but that year was a very re- 
markable one, for it was the period of 
the famine. As Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land he was in Dublin during the whole 
of that year, and never did a day pass 
without his room being crowded with 
Roman Catholic priests, who described 
to him the dreadful state of their pa- 
rishes, and asked his advice and assist- 
ance. Very often—a sight he was very 
glad to witness—they came hand in 
hand with the Protestant clergymen of 
the same parishes, and he was able to 
supply them with means of relief out of 
the funds placed at his disposal by the 
profuse but insufficient liberality of the 
British people. He never omitted the 
opportunity of expressing his hope that 
they would do their part in calming the 
minds of their flocks, and in assuring 
them of the heart-felt sympathy of the 
Government ; and he was “awn | to say 
that the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood during that crisis was most 
exemplary. Knowing the heroic sacri- 
fices they then made in every part of 
Ireland, and how they threw away their 
own lives in standing by their flocks in 
the hour of trial, he was not surprised 
at their hold on the affections of the 
Irish people. Now, the people of Ire- 
land would not go into nice calculations, 
and it was necessary to speak in loud 
and distinct tones if Parliament wished 
them to believe in a real change of 


[ Committee—Clause 68. 
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potiey, and to see that it was desirous of 
oing them justice. Nothing would 
speak so strongly and effectually to them 
as a manifestation of sympathy and re- 
spect for their priesthood, by providing 
them with decent houses side by side 
with those of the Protestant clergymen. 
He deeply regretted, therefore, the de- 
feat of a proposal which would have 
given to the Roman Catholic and also 
the Presbyterian clergy improved suste- 
nance and support by means of glebes 
and houses. He was not as sanguine as 
some noble Lords that if they postponed 
the consideration of this question they 
might not incur dangers and difficulties 
—and to his mind they were no slight 
ones—from throwing this subject loose 
upon the country, and he was not so 
sanguine that at the end their Lordships 
would find themselves any better off. 
He regretted it, but he must do the best 
he could. If it were well in ordinary 
cases to follow the maxin— 

‘*Et mihi res, non me rebus, submittere conor,” 

in matters connected with religion it 
was especially necessary. Under these 
circumstances, placed in a difficulty as 
he felt himself to be, he should vote 
against the Amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cairns). He was 
most anxious that this controversy with 
the other House should be closed. Their 
Lordships had already made very im- 
portant alterations in the Bill. He had 
no doubt that the other House would 
view those alterations fairly and dis- 
passionately, and would endeavour to 
see whether they could not be taken in 
accordance with those principles which 
underlay the whole Bill; but he could 
not conceal from himself, from indica- 
tions he had seen of the temper of the 
House of Commons, that the probability 
was that they would not pass. He 
thanked their Lordships for the atten- 
tion with which they had heard him. 
He had been anxious to state the 
grounds on which he should vote, but 
he confessed that he had not arrived at 
the conclusion to which he had come 
without some hesitation. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND confessed 
that it was with some pain and difficulty 
that he also had arrived at a conclusion 
as to how he should vote, because he 
was one who regretted extremely many 
of the alterations which had been intro- 
duced in the Bill, not only on account of 
themselves, but because they seemed to 


Lord Taunton 
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him to militate to a certain degree 
against its principles, and therefore the 
Bill had less chance of acceptance with- 
out some countervailing provisions. He 
had had the honour of submitting to the 
House a proposition which would have 
had the advantage of conciliating both 
parties, and of being supported by men 
of the most eminent talents on the other 
side in speeches of great ability, which 
must necessarily influence the great mass 
of public opinion, and who had expressed 
a liberality of view which he was glad 
to hear from them. He felt convinced 
that it was impossible that their view 
should not have great weight in the 
country, when taken in connection with 
other circumstances which had been al- 
luded to. His noble Friend who had 
just sat down admitted that there was a 
great mass of public opinion which had 
been setting in in the direction of con- 
current endowment. He had not him- 
self adopted that word, but it had been 
used by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cairns) who had invited those 
who adhered to the principle of con- 
current endowment to support him. He 
knew it to be an unpalatable word, and 
that in many parts of the country it 
aroused feelings of antagonism which 
he believed to be unfounded. The 
measure which he had the honour to 
submit was hardly large enough for 
such a name, though no doubt to a cer- 
tain degree it might be so called. But 
their Lordships should recollect that 
they were now called upon to vote once 
for all the disposal of a large surplus— 
a specific disposal which had been con- 
demned alike from almost every side of 
the House. The surplus had been esti- 
mated at £8,000,000 or £9,000,000, 
though at a less amount by the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Cairns), but 
he had heard no one who had ad- 
dressed their Lordships approve the dis- 
posal of so large a sum in the manner 
proposed in the Bill. He was convinced 
that it was entirely out of character to 
have such a sum of money allotted 
merely to the building of asylums—he 
would not use a joking expression—for 
persons afflicted with mental aberration, 
of infirmaries, or reformatories; but 
there was this additional reason against 
the proposal which must command at- 
tention in the country—that these were 
objects which must necessarily be pro- 
vided for by the land of Ireland, either 
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wholly or to a certain extent, and it was 
therefore in point of fact a proposal to 
i of the surplus in favour of the 
land of Ireland, the greatest portion of 
which was in the hands of testant 
prietors. The disproportion between 
the surplus and the objects to which it 
was proposed to devote it was so great 
that it was impossible it could stand the 
test of reason or argument, and he be- 
lieved when the country came to weigh 
the proposal it would come to a different 
ok a from that which it appeared 
at present to entertain. He believed 
that there was such a sense of justice 
in the great mass of the intelligent and 
thinking people that they would soon be 
convinced that after all this Irish pro- 
perty ought to be disposed of for Irish 
purposes, and that one of those purposes 
was providing decent residences and in 
some degree a decent maintenance for 
that priesthood which, for good or for 
evil, must be the priesthood of the people 
of Ireland. This country was not called 
upon to provide any endowment. The 
roperty was Irish property, and must 
be disposed of in some way or other. 
As had been pointed out by the noble 
and learned Lord, there must be reli- 
gious instruction in asylums and refor- 
matories—it was impossible to escape 
from that difficulty; but it was not on 
that ground, but on the ground that the 
amount to be devoted to asylums and 
reformatories was so disproportionate, 
that he must concur with the Amend- 
ment. He had voted against all the 
Amendments which seemed to him to 
nilitate against the principle of the Bill. 
He voted against the Ulster glebe lands 
being = solely to the Pro- 
testant Church, though he felt there was 
much to be said in favour of the pro- 
posal; but still it seemed to him that 
without any countervailing Amendment 
it was utterly inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He voted afterwards 
with Her Majesty’s Government on an- 
other question; but when called upon 
once for all to say that the disposal 
which they proposed to make of this 
e sum of money was the best that 
could be made, he could not help think- 
ing that it would be infinitely better that 
there should be some subsidiary legis- 
lation, and ihat no great harm could 
result from ty’ng up the surplus for a 
time until »:'.ie opinion might be di- 
rected more tully to the subject, as he 
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had no doubt it would. Believing that 
that was the only way by which some- 
thing could be done to satisfy Ireland, 
and believing that this Bill would not 
give satisfaction unless something more 
was done, he felt under an obligation to 
vote for the Amendment of the noble 
and learned Lord. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
when I first saw the Amendment of the 
noble and learned Lord I confess I did 
not understand what his object could be 
in moving it, and I was not enlightened 
on that point until the close of his speech, 
when he threw a most ingenious fly to 
catch those noble Lords who had voted 
in favour of concurrent endowment; for 
then it became apparent that his object 
had been to frame a Motion which should 
unite the support of those who voted the 
other evening for and those who voted 
against concurrent endowment. I rejoice 
that my noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Taunton), who made so interesting a 
speech, has not been caught by the de- 
vice of the noble and learned Lord. 
After the most mature consideration Her 
Majesty’s Government came to the con- 
clusion that concurrent endowment was 
impossible, under the circumstances in 
which we are placed, and to that we 
must adhere. assure the House that, 
as far as my own feelings are concerned, 
I have never opposed concurrent endow- 
ment on those grounds most objected to 
by my noble Friend on the cross-Benches 
(Earl Grey), and denounced by him in 
language so energetic. I have never been 
against concurrent endowment on the 
ground that it was unlawful or against 
religious principle to endow error. I 
look upon what is called the property of 
the Church as an Irish fund, and I 
entirely repudiate the accusation made 
against Her Majesty’s Government, by 
several noble Lords who have spoken in 
favour of concurrent endowment, that we 
are sacrificing the interest, feelings, and 
opinions of the Irish people to the igno- 
rant prejudices—for that was the phrase 
used by my noble Friend on the cross- 
Benches—the ignorant prejudices of the 
me a of England and Scotland. Her 

ajesty’s Government has had no evi- 
dence whatever to prove that the ma- 
jority of the Irish people are in favour 
of concurrent endowment; on the con- 


trary, judging of the opinion of the Irish 
people, as the Government is bound to 
judge of it by the expressed opinion of 


[ Committee— Clause 68. 
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the representatives of the Irish people in 
the House of Commons, I say we have 
in favour of our measure the predomi- 
nant opinion of all classes in Ireland. 
My firm opinion is that surely as a pro- 
posal for concurrent endowment would 
raise dangerous controversy in England 
and Scotland, it would not be less dan- 
gerous as regards the controversies it 
~ would give rise to in Ireland. Men well 
acquainted with the North assure me 
that there is nothing more disagreeable 
to the feelings of the people of the North 
of Ireland than concurrent endowment. 
My Lords, I make these remarks because 
I wish to point out that, from the 
speeches we have heard to-night, we are 
invited, almost avowedly, to give a vote 
in an indirect form in favour of concur- 
rent endowment ; and I must say I should 
be surprised indeed if some noble Lords 
who spoke the other night, especially 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Marlborough), who madea most straight- 
forward and manly speech against the 
policy, are induced to vote in favour of 
a Motion the object of which is evidently 
intended to give at least a locus penitentia 
to Parliament in favour of concurrent 
endowment. And I appeal even to those 
who are in favour of concurrent endow- 
ment, whether this is not the worst course 
they could take for achieving their object. 
T agree with my noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) that whatever may be the abstract 
advantages of concurrent endowment, 
good can be expected to come from it 
only if it be voted at once; if the sur- 
ong be hung up for an uncertain num- 
er of years those good results which 


some expect would be entirely en 


and result in nothing but angry discus- 
sions throughout the three kingdoms. 
Now, my Lords, that is a conclusive 
argument against the course the noble 


and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) pro- | 


and has it not occurred to your 
ordships that the vote we are now 


asked to give is a vote which will stultify | 


the House in respect of its decision by a 
majority of 33 the other night? The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Cleveland) 
has said that no one has ventured to de- 
fend the particular application of the 
fund proposed by the Government. My 
Lords, I do defend it. As we are shut 
out from a course of concurrent endow- 
ment this, in my opinion, is the very 
best application of the funds. I deny 
utterly the statement of the right rev. 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough) the 
other night, that if abstract justice is to 
be done to Ireland we should devote this 
money to the establishment of the Church 
of the majority of the ple. My 
Lords, I am in favour of Extablished 
Churches, where they have grown up 
with the nation, and are intimately con- 
nected with associations and feelings and 
the memories of the great body of the 
people ; but my firm conviction is that, 
in the _—— condition of things, where- 
ever Established Churches have ceased 
to be in that position, the only alter- 
native is free Churches, unestablished 
and unendowed. As regards the des- 
tination we recommend, I beg leave 
to point out that the money, as we pro- 
pose to deal with it, is at least distribu. 
ted for the benefit of the whole Irish 
people, without distinction of sect or of 
Church—distributed equally and fairl 

over the whole surface of Ireland, 
wherever unavoidable misfortune may 
be found. And on a higher ground 
I claim that our application is the 
best and wisest that could be made. 
Much stress has been laid in the course 
of this debate upon the sacredness of 
ecclesiastical property ; but I will venture 
to affirm, and challenge right rev. Pre- 
lates to deny, that the great Reformers 
uniformly laid it down as a principle 
that the ancient property of the Church 
might, with equal justice and equal re- 
gard to religious principle, be devoted to 
the maintenance of the clergy or the 
relief of unavoidable suffering. The 
Reformers of Scotland wished that eccle- 
siastical property should be given to 
the relief of the poor. Now, it was ob- 
jected to the proposal to devote these 
funds to the relief of the poor in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, be- 
cause we have already poor houses es- 
tablished by law ; the First Minister of 
the Crown therefore suggested, and 
that suggestion has been adopted in the 
Bill, that you should devote this money 
to unavoidable suffering in a manner 
which will not relieve the owners of 
property or other payers of rates, but go 
to supply luxuries for the poor as dis- 
tinct from their necessities; for, my 
| Lords, there is a wide difference between 
_the necessities of the poor as defined by 
the Poor Law and the necessities of the 
poor as they should be provided for in 
'a Christian country. To supply these 
latter necessities I maintain vy a per- 
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fectly legitimate application of Church 
property. Another argument has been 
stated, or hinted at, now and then 
by some noble Lords in the course of 
this discussion, to the effect that our 
would relieve the landown- 
ers. 1 quite admit that there can be 
no relief given to any parish but some 
ion of it will ultimately go to benefit 
the landowners; but I say with regard 
to those in Ireland that it is not true that 
the rates levied upon the occupier are 
wholly paid by the landlord. A very 
large portion of these burdens are not 
only paid nominally, but really, by the 
occupiers of land in Ireland. o doubt 
in certain circumstances, where the rental 
of land is determined by absolute free 
trade, I admit that the ultimate bene- 
fit of a remission would go into the 
hands of the landowner ; but we know 
that in a very large portion of Ireland 
the conditions of holdings are regu- 
lated by customary rents, and in these 
eases the remission would not go to 
the landlord. I believe it has been 
found as a fact by the officers deputed 
by the Government to inquire into this 
matter that the county cess is levied on 
the very poorest of the peasantry, and 
that whatever relief is given by this 
measure to payers of county cess will be 
given, toa very large extent, to the poor- 
est occupiers. This, then, being an in- 
direct, and, I must say, not a very fair, 
attempt to induce your Lordships to re- 
scind the vote you gave the other night 
upon the question of concurrent endow- 
ment, I trust the Committee will not 
accept the Amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord, but confirm the Resolution 
of the other House to apply the funds to 
a just and legitimate se. 

Le CATRNS : Wit reference to 
the statement of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) that this Amendment 
was devised with a view to catch the 
votes of the whole of the minority and a 
large portion of the majority of those 
who voted on the proposal of the noble 
Duke on the cross-Benches (the Duke of 
Cleveland), I beg leave to state that the 
Amendment now before the Committee 
was placed by me upon the Paper before 
the fone tlh of the noble Duke was 
placed there. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, of all the false charges ever le- 
velled against any public man the ac- 
cusation against my noble and learned 
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Friend (Lord Cairns) of a desire to en- 
dow the Irish priest is one of the most 
extraordinary. I do not think the course 
my noble and learned Friend induced 
his party to take the other night can be 
mcd ee. as evidence in support of the 
charge; in my opinion, that course must 
have convinced everybody who is capa- 
ble of estimating character of the dee 
sincerity with which my noble an 
learned Friend holds the views he su 
rts. Now, I wish to state to the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) that, al- 
though I have a feeling in favour of 
what he is pleased to call ‘‘ concurrent 
endowment ”—words which are scarcely 
grammatical and I am sure wholly inap- 
plicable—I, for one, should have voted 
against this clause as it stands, because 
it would not really enact what it is ap- 
parently designed to carry out, and be- 
cause it is indeed another example of 
that which, with all tenderness for the 
feelings of noble Lords opposite, I must 
call the conjuring tricks of this Bill. 
The noble Duke has dwelt in eloquent 
terms upon the duty of providing for the 
poor; and before the Bill was so much 
discussed in the House, it was one of the 
great subjects on which the Ministry 
congratulated themselves, that they had 
discovered such noble means of disposing 
of the difficulty of the surplus. Since 
the Bill has been submitted to criticism 
here, we have heard less of this; but 
we have heard a little to-night, and it 
is necessary to come down from the 
heights of enthusiasm in which the noble 
e has indulged to consider the mere 
words of the clause he has recommended 
to your Lordships. Now, in the first 
place, although there are five different 
objects named to which this surplus may 
be applied, there is no limit fixed to the 
sums which may be applied to any given 
object ; the sum of £200,000 which is to 
be applied to lunatic asylums is entirely 
mythical ; it is not in the Bill at all, and 
the Queen in Council may, under this 
clause, apply the whole surplus to in- 
firmaries and hospitals. The noble Duke 
said the funds would, under the clause, 
be devoted to providing for the luxuries 
of the poor, and he has also spoken of 
the funds being confined to the allevia- 
tion of unavoidable calamities. Whe- 
ther lunacy is one of the luxuries of the 
r I will not now discuss. The clause 
says that the surplus shall be applied, 
first, ‘‘to the support of infirmaries, 
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hospitals, and lunatic asylums ;” but it | 
does not stop there—it goes on to say, | 
‘‘in exoneration of the grand jury cess, 

or other assessment in lieu thereof.” I} 
am justified in saying that not one farth- | 
ing of this surplus will be applied to in- | 
firmaries, hospitals, and lunatic asylums, 
because it is merely applied in lieu of 
other money already applied to these 
objects, and, therefore, to the relief of 
those who pay. I apprehend that this 
is true, that if the cess or rate varies 
from year to year, a great proportion of 
the variation will come out of the pocket 
of the occupier, because the landlord 
does not alter the rent every time the 
rate is altered; but if a provision is 
made which materially reduces the 
amount of the rate, then, if the landlord 
is to retain any power over the tenant 
at all, I will venture to say that in any 
country in the world the landlord will 
get the benefit. There is no doubt there 
are things in Ireland which interfere 
with the discretion of a landlord, who is 
not likely to raise his rent if he stands 
a chance of being shot next day. I 
maintain, however, that under the clause, 
as it stands, the whole of this money, 
for aught that we know, will go into 





into the pockets of the landlords of Ire- 
land. That alone would be, to my mind, 
a sufficient reason for postponing the 
distribution of the surplus until the Go- 
vernment have a better scheme to pro- 





pose. I object entirely to placing, with- 
out precaution, so large a sum in the 
hands of the Executive Government. 
You have not done it before; and if it 
were your own money you would not do 
it now. Ask the House of Commons to 
place £8,000,000 on the Estimates to 
remain in the hands of the Government 
to be disposed of by the Queen in Coun- 
cil in the promotion of any particular 
object, and the idea would be laughed 
at. If you will not do it with your own 
money, why will you do it with this 
Irish money? So far from pacifying 
Treland, it seems to me you will give 
the Irish an idea that instead of passing 
a Bill to meet their condition you are 
simply getting rid of an awkward ques- 
tion. e are to place this unprece- 
dented trust in the Government for the 
sake of peace. We may buy peace too 
dearly ; and I do not think that to avoid 
an annual discussion on the Estimates 
the House of Commons would be pre- 
pared to give millions of ordinary taxes 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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to the Government to dispose of. The 
plan of the Government not produce 
peace. Do you think you are closj 
this question? Do you think it can be 
closed as long as lunatics hold prope 
by virtue of what is well described by 
the supporters of the Government as 
revolution? It will be a revolution 
title by which they will hold it, and a 
a title is proverbially unsafe, for it will 
be as easy to disestablish and disendow 
the lunatics as it is to disendow the Irish 
Protestant Church. I am convinced that 
as long as the wants of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests in Ireland are not met, as 
long as they are forced to rely upon the 
contributions which they can wring from 
the most indigent population in the 
world, so long will the question be liable 
to be re-opened by agitation. The noble 
Duke told us he was abstractedly in fa- 
vour of concurrent endowment, but could 
not support it on account of the circum- 
stances in which we were placed at pre- 
sent. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I did not 
say I was abstractedly in favour of it. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
Well, the noble Duke said there was a 
good deal to be said in favour of it, 
but really in the present state of circum- 
stances it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to adopt it. The obvious course 
is to wait until the present circumstances 
have passed by. If you are placed in 
this most unfortunate condition that you 
cannot legislate according to your own 
conscientious convictions, if you are 
obliged to legislate according to the con- 
victions of the Nonconformists, surely it 
is most desirable to put off to a more 
convenient season the settlement of every 
question that can be postponed, and to 
wait for a more fortunate state of things 
than that in which the Government is 
obliged to accept measures at the hands 
of the Liberation Society. I am anxious 
to lend a hand to the Government in ex- 
tricating them from their difficulty. I 
fully disbelieve that the course you are 
invited to take by this Amendment will, 
in the end, produce more agitation than 
the course the Government are asking 
you to take, though it might produce 
more if the Government were to take a 
reasonable view. If you leave the dis- 
position of the surplus open, that will 
not produce so much irritation upon the 
minds of the people of Ireland as it will 
if you tell them that you are irrevocably 
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ined that those whom they most 
love shall have no share in the di 
of these funds. Not only because delay 
will give an opportunity to deal in a 
statesmanlike manner with the question 
in the future, not only because it will 
give time to the public to complete the 
change of opinion that is progressing so 
rapi ’ 
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but also because it will be on 

the whole a measure tending to produce 

in Ireland I recommend your 

rdships to accept the Amendment of 
the noble Lord (Lord Cairns). 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: Not- 
withstanding the pleasure with which 
we always listen to my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) I think most of 
your Lordships will be disposed to say 
you have heard enough of pleasantries 
about lunatics. As far as my Colleagues 
and myself are concerned, we would be 
the last to resent a joke at our expense 
on the subject of the lunatic asylums of 
Ireland. However easy it may be to 
make a joke, the matter is far too serious 
todeserve to be treated with levity in 
this House. As regards the disposal of 
this surplus, I would remind the House 
of what was said by a noble Marquess 
on the cross-Benches (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde). He knows Ireland and 
the feelings of the people well; and I 
was struck by the statement he made. 
He said—‘‘ As far as I know the Irish 
people, what they would desire is that 
this surplus should be applied to the 
relief of the poor rate.” ell, I appre- 
hend our plan is not obnoxious to the 


charge that it will merely relieve the 
land 


Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
interposing, remarked, that what he said 
was the application of the surplus to 
the relief of the poor rate would be most 
popular. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
obliged to the noble Marquess. He said 
that the most popular plan would be 
to relieve the r rate; and what is 

Ccomem is that which 
~ No, 


most popular 
will most benefit the people. 
no!”’] That certainly is my notion ; it 
seems in Ireland it is otherwise ; having 
been in that country sometimes, perhaps 


I ought to have known better. It hap- 
pens, singularly enough, that while the 
poor rate is paid half by the landlords 
and half by the tenants, the county cess 
is paid entirely by the tenants, and this 
is a very great grievance with the small 
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occupiers throughout Ireland ; because 
this county cess falls very heavily upon 
them, and because the county cess is 
paid for the support of institutions such 
as infirmaries, which are not used so 
much by the very poorest as by the class 
who can avoid resort to the workhouse. 
Therefore our plan is not calculated so 
much to give direct relief to the land- 
lords as to give sensible relief to the 
occupiers. It has been urged as an ob- 
jection that the nurses to be provided 
will be principally nuns ; but seeing that 
it is intended the greater number of them 
shall be midwives, I think it is impro- 
bable they will belong to the class 
named. As regards lunatic asylums, it 
is perfectly true, as the Bill states, that 
the money to be expended is to go in 
exoneration of the grand jury cess, and 
the sum will be about £185,000; but 
some of the other objects are not in ex- 
oneration of the county cess, and they 
will be provided out of the surplus. One 
of these is the increase in the supply of 
nurses for workhouses, and an increase 
in the number has been strongly recom- 
mended by the Poor Law Commissioners. 
There are considerable provisions for 
the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, with 
whom I suppose your Lordships will 
have considerable sympathy. The Census 
Commissioners both of 1851 and 1861 
strongly recommended that some pro- 
vision should be made by the Govern- 
ment for the education of these classes. 
These are some of the objects to which 
the surplus is applied, and I confess I 
think they are very legitimate objects. 
But then the noble Marquess opposite, 
after expressing his regret, as nearly 
all the speakers have done, at the deci- 
sion at which the Committee arrived the 
other evening on the question of what 
has been called concurrent endowment, 
or, to adopt the phraseology of the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishopof Gloucester and 
Bristol), co-ordinate grants, advocates 
the adoption of this Amendment on the 
ground that it will afford the people of 
this country an opportunity of considering 
the subject. But the noble Marquess 
will probably recognize the quotation, 
‘* Rusticus expectat,”’ and that is really 
about the course of public opinion on 
this subject. And now, my Lords, that 
we have nearly concluded the considera- 
tion of the clauses, has it not occurred 
to some noble Lords to consider as a 
whole the course which this House has 
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adopted with regard to this Bill? You 
passed the second reading, but you have 
adopted Amendment after Amendment 
utterly inconsistent with the principle 
and the framework of this Bill; and I 
ask the House seriously to consider whe- 
ther the Bill, in its present state, when 
it comes to be sent down to the House 


of Commons is likely to meet with their | p 


approval? When your Lordships, as I 
thought wisely, assented to the second 
reading of this Bill, I hailed your deci- 
sion with satisfaction, because I believed 
that whatever Amendments you might 
think fit to adopt in alleviation of any 
hardships which you might believe likely 
to result from the Bill, you would, at 
all events, take care that the Amend- 
ments would not be so wide in their 
scope—that the Amendments demanded 
for the Church would not be so ex- 
orbitantly large and would not be so 
manifestly inconsistent with the principle 
of the Bill—as to preclude their accept- 
ance by the other House. I ask you 
not to add another stone to the edifice 
which you have constructed—an edifice 
which I do not think likely to stand. I 
ask you whether it will not at all events 
be better to send down this Bill without 
another Amendment directly in opposi- 
tion to what the other House has agreed 
to, without an Amendment which, what- 
ever the fate of other Amendments may 
be, will, I am convinced, never be 
adopted by the other House ? 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I desire to 
remind your Lordships what this clause 
really means. The noble Earl who has 
just sat down has entirely ignored the 
objection as to the very large discretion- 
ary power placed by it in the hands of 
the Government. As the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) has said, the 
clause is very vague as tothe proportions 
in which the property may be applied to 
the various purposes mentioned in the 
Bill, and it is also vague as regards the 
parts of the country where it may be ap- 
plied. And therefore, my Lords, mark 
the enormous facility for jobbing which 
is afforded by this clause. The moment 
this Bill is passed there will be an appli- 
cation, perhaps from an institution of 
one kind in the county of Cork, and per- 
haps from another of a totally different 
character in the county of Westmeath. 
A popular preacher in one part of the 
country will urge the claims of the insti- 
tution in which he takes a particular in- 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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terest, while a man of influence in an. 
other part will enforce the claims of some 
other institution which, in his opinion, 
deserves support. Nay, more, the in- 
habitants of one part of the country will 
be engaged in a contest with those of 
another part, with a view to deciding who 
shall have the largest share in the pro. 
erty. Now, it is well known to your 
Lordships that, for many years—both un- 
der the present and the former Govern. 
ments of France—it has been evident that 
the great engine of electoral influence 
has been the power of dealing with com- 
peting local interests. Now, there is 
certainly nothing in the Act to prevent 
the employment of an organized system 
of electoral corruption. I do not for a 
moment suppose that the present Lord 
Lieutenant or the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would exercise any such power 
if they could use it, but we know very 
well that they have no freeholds in their 
offices. We do not know who will sue- 
ceed them, and it is contrary to all 
sound constitutional principles to place 
in the hands of the Executive Govern. 
ment a power so extensive and one so 
capable of being abused. Again, as the 
noble Marquess observed, you do not 
vote £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 in a 
lump sum for the maintenance of the 
Army, and allow the Government to 
make ‘‘ducks and drakes” of what you 
grant. On the contrary, day by day the 
system is becoming more strict, and the 
Government is every day obliged to 
specify with greater preciseness the par- 
ticular manner in which the money is 
to be expended. I say that the facility 
which this Bill gives to the Government 
for abuse, and the total want of clear- 
ness and preciseness as to the manner 
in which the money is hereafter to be 
applied, are decisive. I do not deny 
that there is much force in the argu- 
ment employed by the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) as to the inconvenience that 
will result from leaving this money to 
be scrambled for, and I only regret 
that by a former decision we prevented 
the definite application of a large por- 
tion. But, admitting that there is much 
inconvenience in the result which the 
noble Earl deprecates, you will not get 
rid of it by the clause as it has come 
down to us from the other House. The 
utmost that it will do will be to transfer 
the scramble from the walls of Parlia- 
ment to the room of the Chief Secretary. 
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I believe that that scramble, dangerous 
as it is, will be less dangerous if the 
distribution is made in public and before 
the eyes of the country, than it would be 
if it were to be made in secret and in the 
office of the Chief Secretary ; and your 
lordships must remember that by ac- 
cepting this clause you do nothing to 

revent applications —s made to Par- 
eos. You cannot for some time 
actually spend the money which will be 
at your disposal, and application will 
meanwhile be made to Parliament, year 
after year, to ask you tovary the mode 
in which the money is to be distributed. 
That, I apprehend, will be the conse- 
quence, and I do not believe the incon- 
yenience will be greater under the Bill 
as amended in the manner now proposed 
than it would be in the present shape. 
There appears to have been an evident 
determination todo anything in the world 
with the money; to throw it away in any 
possible and conceivable manner rather 
than to allow the priesthood of the great 
majority of the Irish people to derive any 
benefit from it; and, my Lords, I must 
repeat what I have before said, that the 
result is to make this measure a measure 
not of conciliation and peace, but of 
fresh injury and injustice to Ireland. 

Eart GRANVILLE apologized for 
again rising in the course of the discus- 
sion, but he felt bound to deny that this 
money was to be disposed of in the room 
of the Chief Secretary of Ireland. If 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) would look at 
the Bill he would see that it was to be 
entrusted to the management, not of any 
political body, but of a permanent body 
—namely, the Poor Law Commissioners 
of Ireland. 

Eart GREY observed that the money 


was to be distributed, it was true, by the | 


Poor Law Commissioners, but under 
the direction of Her Majesty in Council. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would refer their Lordships to the word- 
ing of the clause, which showed that on 
the issue of an Order in Council the pro- 
perty vested in the Church Commission- 
ers, should be applied under the man- 
agement and control of the Poor Law 
Commisssioners, to the objects enumer- 
ated in the clause. The latter part of 
the clause said that the Commissioners 
might, from time to time, report to Her 
Majesty whether there was any income 
available for the purposes named, and 
such portion of income should be applied 
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“under such m ement and control as 
aforesaid.”” The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners would therefore control and ma- 
nage the funds. 

Tue Eart or LUCAN said, he be- 
lieved that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was ex-officio a member of the Irish 
Poor Law Commission. 


On Question, That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ?— Their Lordships divided : — 
Contents 90; Not-Contents 160: Ma- 











jority 70. 
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Southampton, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L, 
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Stratheden, L. 
Strathspey, L. (E. Sea. 
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Talbot de Malahide, L, 
Templemore, L. 
Thurlow, L. 

Vernon, L. 
Walsingham, L. 
Wharnceliffe, L. 
Willoughby de Broke,L, 
Wynford, L. 








Then on Question? the proposed 
Amendment agreed to. 


Words inserted accordingly. 


Viscount LIFFORD moved to in- 
sert at the end of the clause the pro- 
viso of which he had given notice. 
The proposal he now made had not been 
submitted to either House, and he 
thought some such plan was essential. 
Considerable improvements had been 
made by their Lordships in the provision 
for the future Church of Ireland, though, 
in his opinion, those Amendments had 
been greatly endangered by being con- 
fined to one side. Two fallacies had 
been propounded in the course of this 
discussion—one, that a large amount of 
money would come to the Irish Chureh 
as the result of capitalizing; the other, 
that the same results would follow in 
the case of the Irish Church as in that 
of the Free Church of Scotland. Now 
the circumstances of the two countries 
were entirely different, and he did not 
believe that any analogy could be drawn 
between the two cases. He had no 
doubt that many large Protestant Boe 
prietors would have chapels of their 
own, and in the large towns proper pro- 


| vision might be made for the Church; 


but what would happen to the poor in 
the wilds of Connemara or Kerry? How 
could they receive any succour except by 
means of a plan of concurrent endow- 
ment? He believed that if Mr. Pitt 
could have carried out his views on this 
question the present Bill would never 
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have been called for. But a greater 
statesman than Pitt, Fox, Castlereagh, 
or Sir Robert Peel had expressed an 
opinion on “‘ levelling up,”’ which would 
bably rather surprise their Lordships. 
e saw the Grand Master of the Orange- 
men present, and knew he would be true 
to his colours, and to the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of King William. 
Well, in the letters to Dean Swift, talk- 
ing of Irish refugees, Sir Charles Wogan 
wrote as follows :-— 


“J have often blamed their men of chief dis- 
tinction and sense for having rejected the terms 
offered by the Prince of Orange to my uncle 
Tyreonnel in favour of the Irish Catholics in 

ral before the decisive battle of Aughrim. 
Fre prince was touched with the fate of a gallant 
nation, that had made itself a victim to Frenck 
promises, and ran headlong to its ruin for the only 
in fact, of advancing the French con- 
quests in the Netherlands under the favour of that 
less diversion in Ireland, which gave work 
enough to 40,000 of the best troops of the Grand 
Alliance of Augsburg. He longed to find himself 
at the head of the Confederate army with so 
strong a reinforcement. In this anxiety, he of- 
fered the Irish Catholics the free exercise of their 
religion, half the churches of the kingdom, half 
the employments, civil and military, too, if they 
pleased, and even the moiety of their ancient 
properties.” 
He believed the Irish people cared no- 


thing about this Bill; though now they 
would, of course, be disappointed if it 


did not pass. The result of the Bill 
would be that hereafter an old man 
might point to a ruined glebe house in 
some remote part of the country, and 
say—‘‘ That came of a measure which 
we thought would give us religious li- 
berty, but which ended in the ruin of 
that house, where there lived a kindly 
and generous gentleman, whose glebe 
now helps to support lunatic asylums 
which would have td supported if the 
measure had never Now, if 
not less than ten acres of land were 
given in the way he proposed, such a 
grant would serve as a nucleus for the 
support of future clergymen, which 
would go far to remedy the evil he ap- 

hended in the remote districts of 

land. It would be said that the 
House of Commons would not assent to 
this Amendment. In his opinion, the 
Amendment would make the Bill more 
secure than it was before. But if this 


House engaged in a conflict with the| 


House of Commons, they could not do 
s0 in a juster cause than this attempt to 
introduce religious equality in Ireland— 


an attempt which would place their) the Irish Church. 
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Lordships in advance of the other House 
upon this question. Having said so 
much in support of the proviso, he would 
leave it in their Lordships’ hands to be 
dealt with as they thought best. 


An Amendment moved, to insert at 
end of Clause 68— 

(“ Provided always, that prior to such report 
and such application above mentioned, the com- 
missioners shall, so far as the property at their 
disposal may permit, vest in the said church body 
ten acres of land free of charge and costs for the 
use and benefit for ever of each incumbent of a 
parish or union of parishes while he shall per- 
form the duties thereof in person or by deputy. 

“ And the commissioners shall likewise, on the 
application of the Roman Catholic archbishop or 
bishop acting as such in each district or diocese, 
vest in trustees to be named by such archbishop 
or bishop ten acres of land for the use and benefit 
for ever of the Roman Catholic parish priest act- 
ing as such in each parish or union of parishes. 

“ And the commissioners shall, on the applica- 
tion of the general assembly, synod, or presby- 
tery of the non-conforming Presbyterian congre- 
gations of Ireland who have been in receipt of 
Regium Donum, vest in trustees to be named by 
the said general assembly, synod, or presbytery 
ten acres of land for the use and benefit for ever 
of the minister of each such congregation which 
has been in the receipt of Regium Donum,”)— 
(The Viscount Lifford). 


Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he felt 
strongly upon this subject, which was 
one «hh & by him before the other 
House of Parliament many years ago, 
but he had not addressed their Lord- 
ships upon it now, for his feelings had 
been represented in speeches of singular 
eloquence and by men of such high po- 
sition and influence, that he could not 
conceive that their words would be will- 
ingly let die. With nega to the de- 
cision just given, he could not regret it, 
though a general supporter of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, because 
it indicated, in the strongest manner, 
that. in the opinion of this House, the 
disposal of the surplus funds of the 
Church, as recommended by the Govern- 
ment, would not be satisfactory to the 
people of Ireland. There had been a 
great change in public opinion on this 
question. At the time to which he re- 
ferred, the moderate and just proposals 
for a grant to Maynooth excited in this 
country a storm of indignation against 
Sir Robert Peel. Now, last night, a 
great majority of their Lordships ap- 

roved the proposal to make a grant to 

aynooth, not even from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but from the property of 
Such a change of 


[ Committee— Clause 68. 
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feeling was one to be regarded with un- 
mixed satisfaction. That question of 
concurrent endowment he believed would 
make progress in this country, and there- 
fore he thought it was wise to defer the 
distribution of the large funds that would 
be raised under the operation of this 
Bill 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Eart STANHOPE moved a clause 
— for the preservation of the 

bservatory at Armagh, which was 
founded in 1791, and endowed out of the 
profits arising from certain rectorial 
tithes and other sources. The Observa- 
tory had since been conducted in the 
most excellent manner, and he had re- 
ceived from General Sabine, President 
of the Royal Society, a letter in which 
he expressed his opinion that this insti- 
tution was second only to one of its kind 
in Europe—namely, to that at Green- 
wich. It had been enriched both as re- 


gards endowments and instruments by 
the munificence of successive Primates ; 
but it depended greatly for its due sup- 
port on certain rectorial tithes which 


under this Bill would be diverted from 
it. He desired to secure to the trustees 
the full benefit of their lease, which was 
of the kind described as ‘‘ customarily 
renewable ’’—one of many such in the see 
of Armagh. It was of great importance 
to promote science in a country where 
hitherto it had been but little cultivated, 
and he therefore trusted that their Lord- 
ships would accept the clause of which 
he had given notice. 


Moved, to insert the following clause :— 


(“ Whereas the trustees of the Observatory at 
Armagh hold a lease of the rectorial tithes of the 
parish of Carlingford, customarily renewable by 
the See of Armagh, and under the provisions of 
this Bill such lease will cease to be renewable, 
and the aforesaid scientific institution be deprived 
of a portion of the annual income available for its 
support, it is hereby provided that the commis- 
sioners shall pay to the trustees of the said insti- 
tution such sum as shall appear to them to be a 
fair compensation for the loss of the said custom- 
ary right of renewal.”)—( The Earl Stanhope). 


Lorp DUFFERIN said, he could un- 
derstand the solicitude expressed by the 
noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) on behalf of 
the Observatory at Armagh, and he was 
glad to have the present opportunity of 
adding his tribute of praise to so useful 
an institution. He must, however, call 


Lord Houghton 


{LORDS} 
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attention to the fact that the funds re. 
ferred to in the Motion arose from pri- 
vate leases which had from time to time 


| been granted to the Observatory by the 


successive Primates of All Ireland. Con- 
sequently the institution had neither a 
legal nor a vested claim to these funds, 
which were, so to speak, merely private 
benefactions. It would be extremely 
inconvenient if any claim of this kind 
were allowed under the provisions of the 
Bill; but, at the same time, he was pre- 
pared to say that the claims of the Ar. 
magh Observatory, as a public institu- 
tion of very great value, should receive 
a favourable consideration at the hands 
of the Government when the time for 
such consideration arrived. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he had not 
framed the clause without consulting the 
vicar general of the province on the 
subject. It was on the express authority 
of that learned gentleman that he had 
described the lease in his Amendment 
as “customarily renewable,” and he was 
assured that this description was per- 
fectly correct. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that cases constantly arose where leases 
which had been frequently renewed by 
Bishops were not renewed by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Lorp CAIRNS suggested that the 
noble Earl should postpone his proposal 
until the Report. It was desirable that 
they should know what the nature of the 
lease really was. 

Eart STANHOPE consented to post- 
pone his Motion. 

Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 

Clauses 69 to 71 [Saving Clauses]. 


Clause 69 (Provision as to Acts relat- 
ing to United Church of England and 
Ireland). 

Tue Bisnorp or OXFORD said, he 
wished to move the addition of a proviso 
at the end of the clause, to the effect that 
all persons admitted to Holy Orders by 
any Bishop of the Irish Church after it 
ceased to be united by law to the Church 
of England should be subject, mutatis 
mutandis, to the provisions of the Act of 
the 27 and 28 of the Queen touching 
persons admitted to Holy Orders by any 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. ‘The clause, as it now stood in 
the Bill, would cause very great incon- 
venience in future, and would absolutely 
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rohibit the clergy of the disestablished 
Fish Church from ministering in Eng- 
land; and the object of his proviso was 
to remove what he was sure their Lord- 
ships would feel to be a very great hard- 
ship to the clergy of the Free Episcopal 
Church in Ireland, especially as a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, on conforming 
and signing the Articles, could be ad- 
mitted without re-ordination. The pro- 
yiso would place the clergy of that 
Church on precisely the same legal 
status, in regard to officiating in Eng- 
land, as the clergy of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church now held in England. He 
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ant Episcopal Church of Ireland, when 
disestablished, perfect freedom in every 
shape or form from Parliamentary inter- 
ference in regard to its constitution ; but 
a difficulty arose. In Ireland there 
existed at this moment an Act which 
prevented the holding of any assembly 
or convention of the Established Church. 
This Bill proposed to repeal that Act of 
Parliament, and, so far, the difficulty as 
to the clergy and laity of the Church as- 
sembling would be removed. But a 
fresh difficulty then commenced with 
which that Bill did not deal. The object 
was to enable the clergy and laity of the 





was anxious that the clergy ordained in ; Church to assemble by their representa- 
the Free Episcopal Church of Ireland | tives before the day arrived for its dis- 
should now be put in an ascertained | establishment. The whole object of the 
position, and he thought the proper way Amendment was to provide that before 
of doing that was to put them, as far as|the day of disestablishment should 
Act of Parliament went, in the same po- | arrive, the Church might assemble and 
sition as the clergy ordained in the Epis- | make rules with a view to its future good 
copal Church in Scotland. government. The clergy and laity of 

Tue Bisnorp or GLOUCESTER anv Ireland were all members of the Estab- 
BRISTOL said, he thought it desirable | lished Church as it stood, and they could 
that some provision to the same effect as | not act in general assembly in any way 
that proposed by his right rev. Brother) but as members of an Established 
should be inserted somewhere in the | Church ought to act. As an illustration 
Bill, but he did not think it was quite | of the necessity of the Amendment, sup- 
dear that that was the proper place in| pose there was at this moment in this 


which it should be inserted. 

Lorpv CAIRNS said, he also thought 
it doubtful whether that was the most 
convenient part of the Bill to which to 
attach such a proviso, and he would 
suggest that it would be better if the 
Amendment were allowed to stand over 
for consideration till the Report. He 
was not at all sure whether, with the 
words proposed, the clause, instead of 
being an enabling, might not be dis- 
abling clause. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD consented 
to postpone his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the Committee) | 


withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 70 (Saving rights as to pro- 
prietary chapels and chapels of ease) 
agreed to. 

Clause 71 (Saving of Act of 39 & 40 
Geo. 3, c. 67) agreed to. 

Clause 72 (Interpretation), with an 
Amendment, agreed to. 

Clauses 19 to 22 [Powers of Church 
after passing of Act. ] 

Clause 19 (Repeal of laws prohibiting 
holding of synods, &c.) 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he should be 
among the first to claim for the Protest- 


country an assembly formed by repre- 
‘sentation or otherwise of laymen and 
clergy, some of whom were so sanguine 
as to hope, or perhaps who feared, that 
the Church at a future time might be 
disestablished, and in that view they 
commenced making rules for their future 
regulation ; the whole thing would be 
invalid and illegal. Now, he wanted by 
this Amendment to set free the hands of 
the clergy and laity to make rules and 
regulations for themselves before the 
| time of disestablishment should come. 


| Amendment moved, in page 8, at the 
end of the clause to add— 

(“ And the bishops of the said church, and the 
clergy and laity of the said church by such re- 
presentation, lay and clerical, and to be elected in 
such manner as they the said bishops, clergy, and 
laity shall appoint, may meet in General Synod 
or Convention, and in such General Synod or 
Convention frame constitutions and regulations 
for tbe general management and good government 
of the said church, and the property and affairs 
thereof, and the future representation of the 
members thereof in Diocesan Synods, Genera] 
Convocation, or otherwise.”)—( The Lord Cairns. ) 

Tue ArcusisHop or DUBLIN said, 
the Irish clergy in general were very 
desirous of perfect liberty, and that 
there should not be the remotest excuse 
for anybody saying hereafter that the 
Irish Church in its new form was a 


[ Committee— Clause 19. 
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State-made Church, having a Parlia- 
mentary title. On the contrary, though 
they knew all the difficulties which be- 
set them, and that they would feel the 
weight of their liberty, they still desired 
to grow from their own root and build 
upon their own foundation. All they 
asked of their Lordships was to do as 
little as possible for them. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) appeared 
to him somewhat mistaken in the law, 
and, therefore, he begged to state what 
he apprehended would be the position of 
the Irish Church as soon as this Bill 
passed, in case nothing whatever was 
done by the members of that Church. 
These persons doing nothing whatever 
would remain, if they thought fit to re- 
main, members of the Church of Eng- 
land, bound by the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, exactly 
in the same way as the members of the 
Church in the colonies were the members 
of the Church of England, without meet- 
ing in any Synod or Assembly whatever ; 
and if their doctrine and discipline were 
brought under the consideration of any 
court of justice, the matter would be 
determined by the opinion which the 
court of justice might form of what were 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England. But, on the other hand, they 
need not remain members of the Church 
of England, but might, if they thought 
fit, meet and make rules for themselves. 
For instance, the Scotch Episcopal 
Church had for a long time remained 
simply members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and did nothing but adopt its doc- 
trines and discipline. But, about fifty or 
sixty years ago, they constituted a Synod, 
and formed a long and complicated series 
of Articles for themselves, which they 
afterwards revised in 1863. If their 
doctrines and discipline became the sub- 
ject of judicial decision in a court of 
law, the question would be not whether 
they were in accordance with the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of 
England, but whether they were in ac- 
cordance with those Articles which they 
had framed for themselves and by which 
they had agreed to be bound; accord- 
ingly a short time since there had been 
an appeal to that House by a gentleman 
who complained that the 


in 1863, were ultra vires, and the mat-’ 
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decided that the moment they agreed 
to be bound by certain bar which 
they themselves had framed they be- 
came a voluntary Church, and were no 
longer members of the Church of Eng. 
land ; in fact, they differed, though not 
very materially, with regard to some 
oints both of doctrine and discipline 
m those of the Church of d. 
Now, he apprehended that if any number 
of persons, being now members of the 
Church of England, thought fit to unite 
and say that they would form certain 
rules for Church government, for the 
election of Bishops, archdeacons, the trial 
of ecclesiastical offences, and so forth, 
they would be perfectly competent to 
do so, and it would be perfectly legal. 
If these rules were identical with those of 
the Church of England, though the rules 
would be merely superfluous, they would 
remain members of the Church of Eng- 
land; but if in any the slightest degree 
they did not conform to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of England, 
the only effect would be that they would 
be, to that extent, dissenters from the 
Church of England. There would not 
be the slightest illegality in the pro- 
ceeding; but, like the Wesleyan Me. 
thodists, they would have their own 
doctrines and discipline. The most rev. 
Primate, whose speech so much delighted 
them on the second reading (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), said that the 
union between the Church of England 
and the State was much older than the 
union between the Churches of England 
and Ireland. That was perfectly true. 
In truth it was coeval with the estab- 
lishment of Church itself. And the 
Church of England and the State could 
not be separated from the State, but 
if severed would become a separate and 
distinct Church, and must reject the 
87th of the Articles of Religion; and, 
therefore, their Lordships might dismiss 
their fears respecting the efforts of the 
society calling itself the Liberation So- 
ciety, in endeavouring to destroy what 
was firmly rooted in the hearts of the 
great bulk of the English people, and 
by separating the Church of England 
from the State to convert it into a mere 
voluntary association. 


Lorp CAIRNS said, he was obliged 


es made, | to his noble and learned Friend (Lord 


Romilly) for having given so excellent 


ter, having been first tried in a Scotch an illustration of the necessity of the 


Court, was afterwards brought to their| Amendment. 


His noble and learned 


Lordships’ House. Both of which courts Friend had called the members of the 


The Archbishop of Dublin 
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Church of Ireland members of the Church 
of England. But, though united, the 
two Churches were not the same Church. 
They agreed in doctrine and discipline, 
rites and ceremonies; but when his 
noble and learned Friend represented, 
as he had done over and over again, 
that the members of the Church of 
Ireland would remain members of the 
Church of England, he had confounded 
two entirely different things. His noble 
and learned Friend had put this case 
—Suppose the members of the Church 
of England in England were to meet 
and say they would form a system 
of Church government for themselves, 
they might do so, and the only conse- 
quence would be that they would be- 
come Dissenters and cease to be members 
of the Church of England. But what 
he (Lord Cairns) wanted was, that before 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
the laity and clergy might meet and 
make such rules as they thought proper, 
and yet not be told that they were dis- 
senters from the Church of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, as 
an Irish layman, he wished to express 
his satisfaction at hearing from both 
sides that the Church of Ireland should 
be left as much liberty as possible. The 
series of clauses which they were con- 
sidering was of immense importance to 
the working of the Bill and the future 
of the Church, for the body which was 
proposed to be created by this clause 
was the one from which the Governing 
Body contemplated by the Bill was to 
arise. He approved the proposal of the 
Government to leave the Church per- 
fectly free, as it would be under the Bill, 
except as regards the formation of the 
Church Body, but he concurred in the 
Amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord. It had been suggested that the 
Bill would leave the future Church Body 
to be formed by chance, but, in point of 
fact, there would be little chance about 
it; the Primate and Bishops of the Irish 
Church, who were responsible for its 
good conduct, were active and zealous in 
the discharge of their duties, and there 
was no ground for fearing, as there 
would be in the case of perverse or 
crotchety persons, that they would im- 
properly exercise the powers devolving 
upon them in this clause. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, that the Irish 
Church when disestablished would cor- 
respond in position with the Church in 
Australia or New Zealand. The mem- 
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bers of that Church made no new rules, 

entered into no new articles, and accord- 

ingly they remained members of the 
| Church of England, exactly the same as 
| Roman Catholics in those colonies re- 
mained members of the Church of Rome. 
If they made new rules, and agreed to 
be bound by new Articles, then they be- 
came another and a distinct Church, and 
for that purpose they did not require the 
powers of any Act of Parliament. His 
objection to the Amendment of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) was 
that it seemed to assume that the Church 
could do nothing without a Synod and 
new laws. New laws were quite unne- 
cessary ; because, if things were left as at 
present, the Church would merely have 
to resort to the civil courts to expound 
their existing laws instead of to the ec- 
clesiastical courts. The Episcopalians 
in Ireland would, in fact, be Dissenters 
from the Church of England to the ex- 
tent the Episcopalians of Scotland were 
Dissenters. That was only to the extent 
that they framed rules not in accordance 
with those of the mother Church. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR sugges- 
ted the alteration of the Amendment, so 
as to make it read that nothing should 
prevent the Bishops, clergy, and laity 
from meeting toframe a constitution ;they 
did not wish to have powers given them 
by the Legislature ; all that they wished 
was to be let alone to do what they liked. 
The moment you gave them power, you 
violated the fundamental principle of 
the Bill, which was equality. The Ro- 
man Catholics, the Methodists, and the 
Presbyterians had no such power, and 
therefore the principle of equality was 
gone immediately that any powers were 
given tothe Church. It was quite right 
and fair that the Church should be free 
and unfettered, and therefore he would 
support an Amendment to the effect that 
nothing in the Act contained should pre- 
vent their meeting. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the position of 
the Methodists was at present different 
from that of the Church, inasmuch as 
there was nothing to prevent the Metho- 
dists meeting. As the object in view 
would be attained by altering the 
Amendment in accordance with the ej 
gestion of the noble and learned Lord, 
he would consent to alter it. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
| Then the following Amendment made, 
_and added to the clause :— 


[ Committee— Clause 19, 
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(“ And nothing in any such Act, law, or cus- 
tom shall prevent the bishops of the said church, 
and the clergy and laity of the said church, by such 
representatives, lay and clerical, and to be elected 
as they the said bishops, clergy, and laity shall 
appoint, from meeting in general synod or conven- 
tion, and in such synod or convention framing con- 
stitutions and regulations for the general manage- 
ment and good government of the said church, 
and property and affairs thereof, and the future 
representation of the members thereof in diocesan 
synods, general convention, or otherwise.”’) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Existing law to subsist by 
contract). 

Lorp CAIRNS moved to insert the 
following clause instead thereof :— 


‘The present ecclesiastical law of Ireland, and 
the present articles, doctrines, rites, rules, disci- 
pline, and ordinances of the said Church, with 
and subject to such (if any) modification or alter- 
ation as after the 1st day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two may be duly made 
therein according to the constitution of the said 
church, shall be deemed to be binding on the 
members for the time being thereof in the same 
manner as if such members had mutually con- 
tracted and agreed to abide by and observe the 
same, and shall be capable of being enforced in 
the temporal courts in relation to any property 
which under and by virtue of this Act is reserved 
or given to or taken and enjoyed by the said 
church or any members thereof, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if such pro- 
perty had been expressly given, granted, or con- 
veyed upon trust to be held, occupied, and enjoyed 
by persons who should observe and keep and be 
in all respects bound by the said ecclesiastical 
law, and the said articles, doctrines, rites, rules, 
discipline, and ordinances of the said church, sub- 
ject as aforesaid; but nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to confer on any archbishop, 
bishop, or other ecclesiastical person, any coercive 
jurisdiction whatsoever. 

“ Provided always, that no alteration in the 
articles, doctrines, rites, or, save in so far as may 
be rendered necessary by the passing of this Act, 
in the formularies of the said church, shall be 
binding on any ecclesiastical person at present in 
orders who shall within six months after the mak- 
ing of such alteration signify his dissent there- 
from, nor shall such dissent operate to deprive 
such person of any annuity or other compensation 
to which under this Act he may be entitled.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Abolition of ecclesiastical 
courts and ecclesiastical law). 

Lorp ROMILLY moved to add the 
following proviso :— 

(“ Provided always, that in all cases where any 
point of doctrine or discipline of the Church of 
England shall come into question and be decided 
by any of the civil courts in Ireland, the appeal 
shall lie to Her Majesty in Council in England, 
and not to the House of Lords.”’) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that if the Amendment were agreed to 
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there would be one tribunal for the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian Church and another 
for Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and 
others. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Incorporation of church 
body). 

Lorp CAIRNS moved the omission of 
the words of limitation. 

Amendment moved, in line 22, to leave 
out (‘‘to such extent as is in this Act 
provided, but not further or otherwise.”’) 
—(The Lord Cairns). 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Amend- 
ment would place the Church Body on a 
different footing from that of the Ca- 
tholies, and it would be contrary to that 
equality which was the principle of the 
Bill if one body were allowed to hold 
any extent of land. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that considering 
the small number of Peers present, he 
would not put their Lordships to the 
trouble of dividing; but the point was of 
importance, and he should therefore now 
withdraw the Amendment, and propose 
it upon the Report, when there would 
be a fuller attendance. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to, with an Amendment. 

Preamble read. 

Lorp CAIRNS proposed to make the 
Preamble conform to the clause post- 
poning the application of the surplus by 
leaving out from (‘‘be’’) in line 8, to 
(‘‘and’’) in line 16, and inserting (‘‘ ap- 
plied in such manner as Parliament 
shall hereafter direct.’’) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
not put their Lordships to the trouble of 
dividing; but in order to mark his dis- 
approval of the course taken by the 
House, he should say ‘“ Not-content” 
to the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Words struck out. 

Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 

Title read, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 172.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before Ten 


o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 6th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Setxcr Committrers—Seeds Adul- 
teration, Mr. O'Neill and Dr. Playfair added ; 
Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2), nomi- 


nated. 

Surpty—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[July 5) reported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Lesolution in Committee—Savings 
Banks and Post Office Savings Banks, 

Ordered—First Reading—Electric Telegraphs * 

197). 

oles — Metropolitan Building Act (1855) 
Amendment *; Jamaica Loans *. 

Select Committee—Report—Publice Offices Con- 
centration [No. 296]. 

Committee — Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(No. 2) (re-comm. )—r.P. [103]. 

Committee—Report— Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) * 
[19-198]; Inam Lands * [193]; Pensions Com- 
mutation * [187]; Shipping Dues Exemption 
Act (1867) Amendment * [184]. 

Considered as amended—Stipendiary Magistrates 
(Deputies) * [176]. 

Withdrawn—Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * [51). 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EDU- 
CATION AND REGISTRATION. 


QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN GRAY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Has ‘The General 
Council of Medical Education and Re- 
gistration,”’ appointed under the Act 21 
& 22 Vict., c.90, “represented” to the 
Privy Council, with a view to obtaining 
the co-operation of that body in improv- 
ing the mode of educating and examin- 
ing candidates for medical and surgical 
degrees, that the Official Reports for- 
warded to the Council for their informa- 
tion in the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 
1868, by the heads of the Military and 
Naval Medical Departments, complain 
of the ‘‘ignorance”’ of a large propor- 
tion of the licensed Surgeons and Phy- 
sicians who annually present themselves 
as candidates for medical employment 
in the Army and Navy; and that the 
tabular Returns recorded in the Minutes 
of the Medical Council show that within 
the period embraced in the Reports 
named more than one hundred and fifty 
licensed Surgeons and Physicians who 
were entitled to hold any Poor Law or 
other Civil medical appointment in the 
Empire were rejected by the Military 
and Naval Medical Boards as persons to 
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whom it would be dangerous to entrust 
the lives of Her Majesty’s Forces be- 
cause of their “ignorance” of the pro- 
fession of which they are “ licensed 
practitioners.” If the Medical Council 
did not “‘ represent ’’ to the Privy Coun- 
cil that seventeen various kinds of medi- 
cal and surgical diplomas or degrees 
were included in the list of those held 
by the one hundred and fifty candidates 
rejected for their ignorance of the ele- 
ments of professional knowledge, did 
they represent to the Privy Council 
the case of any one of the licensing 
bodies who issued their degrees or di- 
plomas with a view to put an end to the 
granting of licenses to practice, which 
the Reports and Tables recorded in the 
Minutes of the Council prove to be de- 
lusive as guarantees of practical medical 
knowledge ; and, if the answers to the 
above questions shall be in the negative, 
to ask, is the Government prepared to 
take means to secure to the general pub- 
lic the same or similarly effective gua- 
rantees against the licensing of ignorant 
and incompetent men which are now 
enjoyed by the Military Forces of Her 
Majesty ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, no such represent- 
ations have been made by the Medical 
Council to the Privy Council either with 
respect to the medical men, rejected 
upon examination by the Military and 
Naval Medical Boards, or with respect 
to the granting of licenses to the 150 
rejected candidates; but I have reason 
to know that the fact has come under 
the notice of the Medical Council and 
excited their serious attention. I am in- 
formed that the Privy Council is at the 
present time in communication with the 
Medical Council, with a view to consider- 
ing whether the Medical Act may be so 
amended as to insure a higher efficiency 
in the medical profession of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered his 
second Question. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that no such appli- 
cation had been made as that referred to 
in the Question. 


REDUCTION OF WINE DUTIES. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. AKROYD said, he wished to ask 


the Secretary to the Treasury, If any 
further communications have been re- 
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ceived by the Treasury on the subject of 

roposals for a reduction of the Wine 
Duties, in connection with negotiations 
for Treaties of Commerce with Spain and 
Portugal; and, if so, if he will object 
to lay such Supplementary Correspond- 
ence upon the Table of the House 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that 
since the last Papers were laid on the 
table the subject had continued to en- 
gage the attention of the Government. 
The Correspondence was still going on, 
and as soon as he could lay the further 
Papers on the table he should be happy 
to to so. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(No. 2) BILL. 
[Bret 103.] COMMITTEE. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. William Edward Forster, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 15 (Power to define ports, 
1867, s. 46). 
Mr. READ moved, in line 37, to 


leave out ‘‘ may” and insert ,‘‘ shall.” 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 


oppose the Amendment, which he thought 


was unnecessary. Inspection was in- 
sured by the Customs Act, and the Privy 
Council would, of course, immediately 
on the passing of the Act, define the 
limits of ports. 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, the Amend- 
ment, if carried, would be beneficial to 
the successful working of theBill. It 
was desirable to prevent any cattle di- 
sease from being introduced into the 
country. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he thought the 
debate on the Amendment of the clause 
was not likely to lead to any satisfactory 
result. He intended at the proper time 
to raise the whole question of inspection 
by moving the omission of the clause. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE pro- 
tested against the permissive character 
of the Bill. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
considered they were rather anticipating 
another Amendment the hon. Member 
for South-east Norfolk (Mr. Read) had 
to the clause. The effect of the pre- 
sent Amendment would be to define the 
ports of landing and no more, and it 
would not affect the cattle being slaugh- 
tered there. 


Mr. Akroyd 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. READ said, he was afraid the 
next proposition which he had to make 
amar not be so satisfactorily settled. 
He proposed at the end of line 38, to 
add— 


“ And all foreign animals imported into Great 
Britain shall be landed only at such ports or the 
defined parts thereof (unless from countries in 
which cattle plague or sheep pox shall not have 
existed during the three years preceding, or 
through which animals shall not have passed dur- 
ing the same period from countries so affected) 
and shall not be removed alive from such port or 
defined parts thereof except for slaughter to some 
slaughter-house in the immediate neighbourhood, 
which shall be specially licensed by the Privy 
Council, or except after undergoing a quarantine 
of not less than fourteen days. 

“ Animals imported from such excepted coun- 
tries, when imported in vessels which shall not 
have touched for a period of three months pre- 
ceding at any port of any country which may 
have been affected with cattle plague or sheep 
pox shall be subjected only to such inspection 
and regulations as the Privy Council may from 
time to time by order direct.’’ 


His proposition was founded on no spirit 
of hostility to the general principles 
of the Bill. His object was to make the 
application of the Bill more strict upon 
the home producer, and more certain for 
the foreign importer. There was no- 
thing in the Bill compelling the Corpo- 
ration to provide a market—and even 
if they did provide one, no importer 
would be compelled to send a single head 
of stock here. It was possible that a 
small out-of-the-way market might be 
provided for foreign stock, and that none 
but diseased cattle would go to that mar- 
ket, and then it would be said that the 
foreign market had failed; but, never- 
theless, the tolls upon all home stock 
would be doubled. Now, there was no- 
thing so bad for the foreign importer as 
uncertainty; and after all our experience, 
since 1865, he thought some definite plan 
should be devised of getting rid of 
Orders in Council and embodying them 
in an Act. He believed it possible to 
define the countries which were the per- 
manent sources of the disease—where 
the cattle plague was indigenous. It had 
been said that the long distance was @ 
safeguard; but, in his opinion, every day 
brought the danger nearer. Cattle from 
Vienna could be landed on our shores in 
the course of four days. In the Rinder- 
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pest Return — for which he heartily | trary, that such outbreaks had been of 
thanked the right hon. Member for New- | frequent occurrence. There had, for in- 
castle (Mr. Headlam)—the vice consul at | stance, been an outbreak in Norfolk, in 
Jassy stated that, as the railway would | 1847, which had lasted three years; 
be completed in about a year, the great- | and another outbreak in Wiltshire, in 
est danger would arise from the increased | 1862; one in Kent, in 1866; and no less 
facilities of transport. It appeared from | than seven in 1867, almost all of which 
that Return that last year the cattle | had been traced directly to the importa- 
e invaded the Austrian dominions, | tion of foreign sheep. Professor Simons, 
and then went to Galicia and Hungary, | in his Report, made in 1864, stated that 
and from these districts we had been re- | the disease killed about 25 per cent of 
ceiving hundreds of cattle ever since | the flocks, and in several instances, 75 
January last. The disease also existed | per cent, leaving those sheep which re- 
in Poland, Turkey, Italy, and Russia. | covered in a perfectly worthless condi- 
In the latter country, in one small vil-| tion. It was shown, too, on the autho- 
lage, 200 cattle died in the course of; rity of the inspectors of the Privy 
one day. In Turkey, 9,000 out of 10,000 | Council, that sheep not only carried the 
were destroyed ; in Galicia and H cattle plague, but were themselves sub- 
cattle were decimated. It was said there ject to a mitigated form of that disease. 
was another safeguard in the strictness|Then, with respect to the Orders in 
of foreign regulations. But many of| Council, if sheep were associated with 
these regulations were very lax. At| cattle they were treated as cattle; butif 
Jassy the cattle plague was in perma-/ they came in a separate vessel they 
nent existence, principally owing to the | might be sent all over the country. He 
negligence of the local authorities, who | considered that Order not one of the 
never took the trouble to ascertain the | best that could be made. The right hon. 
locality where the disease existed, or its| Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
intensity. In Warsaw the spread of the | been informed by a deputation from the 
disease indicated a great neglect of the | Thames Haven Company that there was 
usual precautions. In Servia the autho- | ne danger from sheep pox. Now, it 
rities denied the existence of the disease, | existed to a considerable extent in Hol- 
and had manifested every desire to con- | stein, and importations from Tonning had 
ceal it. So far therefore as regarded the | commenced. The Thames Haven Com- 
local authorities of that part of the con- | any were so much afraid of sheep pox 
tinent, there was no safeguard wherever Seine detected at their wharf that they 
the disease existed. We ought, in his landed only their Tonning cattle at 
opinion, to draw a line right up from! Thames Haven, and sent sheep up the 
Italy to the north of Poland; all coun-| river to London. The right hon. Mem- 
tries east of that line to be considered | ber for Newcastle had expressed an opi- 
rmanently dangerous. The result of! nion that the normal condition of the 
e adoption of this Amendment, he stock abroad was healthy. Now he 
might adi 





d, would be that a very large | (Mr. Read) contended it was diseased. 


portion of the Continent would be ex- | His argument was this—that there were 
‘a5 from the operation of the clause, | in this country diseases peculiar to our 
including Denmark, Norway, Sweden, | soil, but when large importations took 
France, Spain, and Portugal. So much | place other diseases were added to those 


for the cattle plague. Now, with regard to | which already prevailed. Sheep, in 
| 


the sheep pox. He readily admitted that | foreign countries, were kept from year’s 
the disease was less fatal, less contagious, | end to year’s end very closely confined, 
and more easily managed than the cattle | and it must be evident to anybody who 
plague. It appeared from the authority | knew anything about them that they 
of Dr. Williams, that that disease had, | were, under those circumstances, pecu- 
within the last twelve months, existed | liarly liable to all sorts of skin diseases. 
in Italy, the Netherlands, the North! It had been said that we ought to rely 
German Confederation, Mecklenberg, | upon inspection. He believed that inspec- 
Oldenberg, Pomerania, West Prussia, | tion was very well conducted now; but it 
and also in Russia and Poland. It might, | was impossible in many cases to detect 
however, be said that there had been no | incubated diseases. Did inspection keep 
outbreak of sheep pox in England of} out the cattle plague in 1865; No; in 
recent years. He must say, on the con- | that year, and in 1886 and 1867, it was 
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not detected, and we had a fresh impor- | Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
tation of the cattle plague. With re-| ber for South-east Norfolk. The agri. 
spect to sheep pox, there were, as he| cultural community looked upon this 
had stated, seven outbreaks in 1867, | Amendment as of the most vital import- 
showing the impossibility of detecting) ance. It was a matter of life and death 
disease at the port of entry. Last August | with the tenant-farmers of Scotland, 
the Government learned that the sheep | England, and Ireland ; for if rinderpest 

x was rife on the Continent, and the | got into their herds it was utter annihi- 
inspectors discovered its presence at the | lation. The great increase of late years 
wharves and killed some of the sheep in the dead meat traffic in this country 
imported ; but in the case of others the | showed that no hardship whatever would 
signs of disease were not discovered un- ‘be caused by the compulsory slaughter 
til they reached the market, and had not | of foreign cattle at the ports of debarka- 
the inspectors then found it out and} tion. He wished to lay before the House 
killed them they would have spread di- | a few statistics bearing upon this point. 
sease all over the country. Last year) Mr. Rudwick, of Berwick, the greatest 
he had proposed to introduce a similar dealer on the Border, killed 2,000 sheep 
Amendment to the present into the Me-| weekly in the season for the London 
tropolitan Cattle Bill, and it had the; dead meat markets. In Fifeshire, there 
support of Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. | was an enormous dead meat trade, al- 
Moffatt, and the right hon. Gentleman | most no meat being sent off alive. Com- 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. | ing to Aberdeenshire, we found that the 
Goschen). He did not then move the | export of live cattle to London was only 
insertion of the three years’ proviso, and | half as large as it was ten years ago, 
he was not now prepared to insist on that | while the dead meat trade had doubled 
period of time, if it should seem to the | in the same period. In 1859, the num- 
Privy Council and the Committee that | ber of cattle sent alive was 20,400, and 
some other period of time might be more | the quantity of dead meat was nearly 
reasonably fixed upon. As to the con- | 7,000 tons, or more than 23,000 head of 
struction of slaughter-houses at the fo- | cattle, calculating 6 cwt. to each animal. 
reign market, his idea was this—that | In 1861, the live cattle had decreased to 
if, as was stated, in 1873, Lord Lincoln’s | 17,176—a falling off of between 3,000 
Act came into force, and all private and 4,000, while the dead meat had 
slaughter-houses in the Metropolis were | risen to 8,168 tons—equal to about 
consequently abolished, he believed the | 27,220 cattle. In 1865, the export of 
Corporation had undertaken to provide | live cattle was only 13,589, as compared 
some six or eight public slaughter-| with upwards of 10,000 tons of dead 
houses, which should all be connected | meat, equal to over 33,700 cattle. He 
with each other by rail. In that case} had not been able to get the exact sta- 
he saw no reason for making at pre-| tistics since 1865, but at present only 
sent any large provision for slaughter- | about a-third were sent away from Aber- 
houses. At present we imported about| deen alive. During the season about 
5 per cent of all the live meat con-| 1,800 cattle were slaughtered there 
sumed in the kingdom. If the Bill) weekly, and only about 600 exported 
was of any use at all, it would have the| alive. The offals of the animals siaugh- 
effect of saving from disease 5 per cent of | tered were all consumed at Aberdeen, or 
our home cattle, so that its practical| within a reasonable distance. It was 
effect would be, not in any way to di-| well known that the best of everything 
minish our supply—because it certainly; went to London—the best horses, the 
would not check foreign importation— | best oxen, the best sheep, the best grain, 
but at the very least to increase it by| the best fish—and why? Because every- 
5 per cent. Under our present regu-| thing fetched the highest price there. Ifit 
lations the danger of the disease was| were not for London and the West-end 
steadily increasing. The introduction of| butcher, they would have but a poor de- 
diseased cattle could not be altogether| mand for theirprimeScots. Now, let them 
prevented; inspection had failed; and| seewhere and with what did the West-end 
he therefore hoped that the Committee! butchers apply themselves. The late Mr. 
and the Government would accept this} Thomas Slater, the greatest West-end 
Amendment. butcher, retailed 500 sheep a week dur- 

Mr. M‘COMBIE rose to second the} ing the Great Exhibition. His two sons, 


Mr. Read 
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at Kensington, the other in Jermyn 
Siscet, and Mr. Oakes were now the 
retail butchers in London. Be- 
tween them they put about 100 cattle and 
500 sheep through their hands weekly. 
Mr. Slater, of Kerisington, bought one- 
half alive, the other half dead meat 
in the New Market. Mr. Slater, of 
Jermyn Street, bought every pound dead. 
Andwhere did this dead meat come from? 
Three-fourths of it was Aberdeen dead 
meat. This would be found to apply to 
the other West-end butchers as well. 
He regretted to learn that there was a 
strong growing feeling among the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland that the Government 
had hitherto ignored their interests ; but 
he trusted that before the next day of 
counting and reckoning came they would 
have no reason to complain that their 
just claims had been neglected. They 
feared no competition from abroad, but 
they feared a second visitation of rinder- 
They wanted no protection, but 
they wanted preservation from disease, 
and, therefore, he trusted the House 
would adopt this Amendment. 


Amendment, as amended, proposed, 
at the end of the clause, to add the 
words— 

“ And all foreign animals imported into Great 
Britain from countries in which cattle plague or 
sheep pox shall have existed during the eighteen 
months preceding, or through which animals 
shall have passed during the same period from 
countries so affected, shall be landed only at such 
ports or the defined parts thereof, and shall not be 
removed alive from such port or defined parts 
thereof except for slaughter to some slaughter 
house in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
shall be specially licensed by the Privy Council, 
or except after undergoing a quarantine of not 
less than fourteen days. Animals imported from 
such excepted countries, when imported in vessels 
which shall not have touched for a period of three 
months preceding at any port of any country 
which may have been affected with cattle plague 
or sheep pox, shall be subjected only to such in- 
spection and regulations as the Privy Council 
may from time to time by order direct.”—(Mr. 
Clare Read.) 


Mr. HEADLAM said, that he quite 
_— with the hon. Member opposite 
. Read) that it was very desirable 
that foreign nations should know with 
clearness and certainty their position in 
regard to the restrictions affecting the 
importation of cattle into England; and 
he, therefore, supported the Amend- 
ment. The practical effect of the clause 
in its present form would be to destroy 
altogether the foreign cattle trade. That 
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had been established by the clearest testi- 
mony. Similar regulations enforced by 
the late Government had put an end to a 
considerable portion of the importation 
which used to be carried on at South- 
ampton, and had entirely destroyed the 
trade in cattle from Spain, Denmark, 
and Sweden, in all which countries the 
cattle were perfectly healthy. The Com- 
mittee must look this matter fairly in 
the face, and consider if they were pre- 
pared by diminishing the supply to still 
further enhance the price of meat. How 
much such a clause as this would dimi- 
nish it no one could say, because the 
foreign trade was capable of almost un- 
limited extension. e opinion of the 
highest authorities ought to guide the 
action of the Government. Well, Pro- 
fessor Spooner, Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College of England, had de- 
clared— 


“ That it would be a great mistake to do away 
with the restrictions on the London market if 
those on foreign cattle were to be maintained.” 


And the Inspector General of Veterinary 
Schools in France had recommended the 
Government to allow the free importa- 
tion of cattle from countries whose sani- 
tary condition could easily be ascertained, 
such as France, Belgium, Baden, Wur- 
temburg, Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony, and 
Western Austria. The experience of 
the past year proved that the countries 
which followed that advice had acted 
wisely. The Royal Commissioners of 
1665 had expressed the same opinion as 
the eminent professional authorities above 
mentioned, for they had placed on record 
their opinion that if an absolute embargo 
were to be placed on all the cattle in 
Great Britain, then foreign cattle ought 
to be slaughtered at the places of land- 
ing; but if—as is the case now—no re- 
strictions were imposed in England, it 
would be sufficient to take care that all 
foreign imported cattle underwent in- 
spection, and that none coming from any 
infected district should be sent to any 
market in Great Britain. The truth was 
that France, Spain, Prussia, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Sweden, were free from 
the cattle disease; only one supposed 
case had occurred in Holland during the 
whole of last year. Why, then, should 
precautions be adopted and restrictions 
enforced in England that were resorted 
to by no other country, especially when 
it was beyond doubt that they tended 
greatly to hamper and diminish the 
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foreign cattle trade, if not altogether to 
destroy it. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished, 
in a very few words, to state on what 
grounds he would support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South East 
Norfolk (Mr. Read). He must begin, 
however, by stating that he differed 
from the hon. Member, for he had 
avowed his fear lest the right hon. hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
Mr. Headlam) should be made Vice 

esident. Now he (Lord Robert 
Montagu) earnestly hoped that he 
might succeed to that post; for he 
would not exercise the functions of it 
for a week without discovering how 
wrong were all his present opinions and 
impressions. The Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. W. E. Foster), as all knew, 
had entertained prejudices fully as great 
as those which were now held by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Yet now those 
pw had all been laid aside; he 
ad adopted five clauses of his (Lord 
Robert Montagu’s) Bill, which had been 
rejected by the House, and other Amend- 
ments of his besides. The right hon. 


Gentleman had given nearly all that 
they had asked. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman who had just spoken had mis- 
taken the evidence of Professor Spooner. 
Professor Spooner was strongly in favour 
of separate markets; and he was so 
afraid of infection that he had stated 
that it was absolutely necessary to impose 
restrictions on the importation of foreign 
animals. On no account, he maintained, 
could they do away with the present re- 
strictions. ‘‘But,’’ said he, “‘ the chance 
of infection from foreign animals is so 
great, and the chance of its being de- 
tected is so slight, that I doubt the 
wisdom of removing the metropolitan 
regulations, even after that the separate 
market had been established.” This 
Amendment originated in a compro- 
mise. In 1867 a Bill was introduced 
and referred to a Committee upstairs. 
The promoters of that Bill desired that 
all foreign cattle without excepticn 
should be slaughtered at the water side, 
but Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Moffatt, and 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
opposed that wise policy with the most 
untiring assiduity; so that at last the 
hon. Member for South East Norfolk, 
wearied out by the tortuous tactics and 
interminable arguments of these Gentle- 
men, proposed this Amendment with the 


Mr. Headlam 
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view of putting an end to the bitter op 

sition which the Bill encountered, and 
with the hope that it might thus be passed 
during that Session. The hon. Member 
for South-east Norfolk thought that the 
Corporation of Lontlon would not be 
compelled by the terms of the Bill as it 
now stood to create this market; in that 
he was mistaken, because sub-section 2 
of Clause 28 placed them in reality 
under a very strong compulsion to do so. 
If they failed to have completed, within 
two years, a separate market for foreign 
cattle, they would lose the monopoly 
which they at present enjoyed under 
their Market Bill of 1857. Any person 
or company might then form such a 
market for their own profit. He need 
not tell the Committee that there were 
a number of hungry speculators and 
wealthy capitalists who were eager to 
make such a market on their own ac- 
count. He saw some of them in the 
House at that moment. The creation 
of such a market was, therefore, a cer- 
tainty; for it would be made either 
by the City Corporation or by a private 
company. It was because this was the 
case that he desired to enact that foreign 
cattle should not be landed elsewhere 
than at the separate market ; but as this 
might not be agreed to by the Com- 
mittee, he supported the compromise of 
the hon. Member for South-east Nor- 
folk. For this would be the state of 
things. There would be a foreign cattle 
market in London; there were already 
separate markets—or rather places of 
slaughter and sale of foreign cattle— 
in other ports; and by an Amend- 
ment of his (Lord Robert Montagu’s), 
which the Vice President had inserted 
in the Bill when it was committed pro 
forma, the Privy Council would be un- 
able to abolish these foreign markets. 
Well, then, he (Lord Robert Montagu) 
asserted that every local authority would 
be anxious for such a clause as that 
under consideration. Take one of them, 
that of London, for example. In order 
to make the market pay, the market 
authorities would desire to get as many 
beasts into their market as possible. 
Let not hon. Members think that those 
beasts which did not go for slaughter to 
the foreign market would have to go 
to the Islington market, for the metro- 
politan regulations were to be abolished, 
as the Vice President had stated; in 
fact, they could not be maintained. 
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Therefore, without such an enactment 
as that now under consideration, a num- 
ber of foreign beasts would be driven 
through the streets in every direction, 
to the private slaughter - houses of the 
5,000 small butchers. This would be a 

+ detriment to the new market. It 
would be to the advantage, therefore, 
of the Corporation, to cause as many 
beasts to be slaughtered there as pos- 
sible; and the interest of the public 
was the same, for who, when hurry- 
ing to a railway station or obeying the 
alls of business, had not experienced 
the nuisance of meeting a herd of bul- 
locks in the street? Besides, these pri- 
yate slaughter-houses are injurious to 
the health of the public. They are not, 
and cannot be, under control. They are 
always in densely populated parts of the 
town; and the filth, stale blood, and 
numerous contaminations, poison the air 
and taint the meat. Evidence had been 
given before the Commission upon sani- 

matters, which was now sitting, to 
show that the effect of slaughtering 
cattle at private slaughter-houses was 
extremely injurious. The evil occasioned 
by these private slaughter-houses had 
been always so manifest that in 1844 an 
Act of Parliament was passed declaring 
that they should be utterly abolished. 
In those days, however, property was 
sacred, and due regard was had to the 
slightest shadow of a vested interest. 
The public thereupon agreed to submit 
to the nuisance and injury for thirty 
years, in order that the butchers might 
recoup themselves and make other ar- 
rangements. The small butchers had 
undoubtedly made the most of their 
thirty years, as the enormous difference 
between the wholesale and the retail 
prices of meat showed. Under that Act 
the interests of the butchers had been 
amply protected, but the convenience 
and health of the public had been ut- 
terly disregarded. He asked the Com- 
mittte to protect the public from fur- 
ther nuisance, and their health from 
further injury. It was now full time to 
disestablish and disendow the butchers, 
whose vested interests had been amply 
satisfied. 

Mr. LAMBERT said, those who sup- 
ported the Amendment should be pre- 
pared to show that the restrictions im- 
posed during 1865-6-7 had had the effect 
of preventing the importation of diseased 
cattle. In his opinion, those restrictions 
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had been utterly futile, the disease hav- 
ing been eventually checked not by 
means of those restraints upon trade, 
but by compulsory slaughter. He chal- 
lenged the noble Lord, or any Gentle- 
man in the House to prove that a single 
authenticated case of cattle plague was 
imported into the port of London be- 
tween July, 1865, when the disease com- 
menced, and September, 1867. The 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite sufficient to protect the agricul- 
tural interests, and, at the same time, did 
not much interfere with the supply of 
cattle for consumers. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought that the 
Amendment would tend to remove im- 
em to the free importation of cattle 

m those countries where the cattle 
plague did not exist, and to prevent the 
importation of the disease from places 
where it did exist. He agreed that no- 
thing should be done to interfere with 
the supply of food for the people; the 
price of meat was already high enough 
to satisfy the producer and to render the 
consumer discontented. But it would 
surely be madness to imperil the safety 
of our 9,000,000 of cattle for the sake 
of the 200,000 which were annually im- 
ported from abroad. With regard to 
the sheep pox, he would merely say that, 
in the year 1865, it had been introduced 
into the middle of Northamptonshire by 
sixty Dutch sheep which had been brought 
from the port of London; and that it 
was owing to the unselfish action on the 
part of the landlord, who, at his own 
expense, killed those sheep, that the 
wide spread of the disorder had been 
prevented. He should, therefore, vote 
in favour of the Amendment, the terms 
of which were fully supported by the 
Report of the Committee of 1866. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
felt it only right to state that he had 
met with no trace of anything selfish or 
unreasonable in the demands of the de- 
putations from the country which had 
waited upon him on the subject. They 
had made no attempt to treat this as a 
matter of protection. His short expe- 
rience of Office, however, showed him 
that this question was a very difficult 
one. On the part of the agricultural 
community there was a most natural 
fear of anything like a recurrence of 
the fearful plague from which they had 
lately suffered; and there was also a 
natural fear on the part of the consumers 
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in great towns and those by whom they 
were supplied, lest any unnecessary re- 
strictions should for a moment be en- 
co . He did not think that the 
House would be of opinion that the 
foreign import of cattle was not a mat- 
ter of great importance, or that they 
had not to deal with a great question in 
either continuing or making new re- 
strictions upon the import of foreign 
cattle. The hon. Member who had just 
spoken ought to recollect that if we had 
9,000,000 of English cattle, we did not 
kill all those animals every year. 
Figures which had come into his posses- 
sion only a short time before he had 
entered the House showed that of late 
there had been a great increase in the 
importation. He found that in the two 
first quarters of this year 109,292 cattle 
had been imported as against 48,934 in 
the similar time last year, whilst in 
sheep the imports had been 415,239 as 
against 180,334 in the same period last 
year. That large increase, he might 
add, had arisen chiefly since the relaxa- 
tion in the Order which the Privy 
Council had felt it their duty to make in 
February of the present year. He had 
no doubt that the Committee felt the 
same anxiety as the Government to have 
all the restrictions that were absolutely 
necessary, but no more. The reason 
why the restrictions were to a certain 
extent permissive in the case of foreign 
cattle, whilst compulsory in the case of 
home cattle was, because, by the very 
necessities of the case, discretion must 
be used by some person or other in ap- 
lying the restriction to foreign cattle. 
ey could not at that moment define 
the countries that had the disease in 
them, and some one must be left to ex- 
ercise his discretion and the knowledge 
of the day in putting these restrictions 
into force. When they came to home 
diseases, on the other hand, they made 
the restriction compulsory ; because they 
only came into operation when the di- 
sease had actually broken out, and when 
it was necessary that efforts should be 
used to stop it. There were three ways 
in which they might deal with the 
question of the importation of foreign 
cattle. They might let them in with 
perfect freedom, treating them as home 
cattle, without any restrictions what- 
ever. He did not think, however, that 
even the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Headlam) would go that length. 
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They might, on the other hand, take 
the precaution of absolutely prohibiting 
their coming from all countries abroad 
without being slaughtered; but he 
apprehended that such a proposition 
would not meet with geneva! approval. 
They were driven, therefore, to usi 
some discretion somewhere, and the 
only question was as to the amount of that 
discretion. It was their duty do two 
things. What the Government pro- 
posed was, that it should be their duty, 
on their own responsibility, if they had 
reason to believe that the cattle plague . 
was raging in any country, to stop the 
importation from that country alto- 
gether; and, in the second place, ifthe 
had reason to suppose that there woul 
be any damage in cattle coming in and 
being allowed a free transit in this 
country, it should be open to them not 
to allow such free transit, but, if they 
thought proper, to oblige those cattle to 
be slaughtered at the port of entry. 
Now, how did the hon. Member for 
South-east Norfolk (Mr. Read) pro- 
pose to deal with the question? The 
whole of his Amendment turned on the 
insertion of the three years’ provision, 
but the Committee would, in his (Mr. 
Forster’s) opinion, defeat its own object 
in attempting to prescribe how men to 
whom a discretion was to be confided 
should use that discretion. It was an 
unpleasant position for anyone—it was 
especially unpleasant for him—to have 
any discretion in the matter; but he 
believed that the best safeguard to 
rely upon was that those who had the 
fullest knowledge of the circumstances 
should have the responsibility thrown 
upon them of taking the necessary steps 
to prevent the introduction of the plague. 
The proposed limit of three years dur- 
ing which a country should have been 
free from disease would be a most re- 
strictive rule in some cases and a dan- 
gerous rule in others; for there might 
be a country which was the home and 
centre of the plague, and yet it was 
quite possible that it might have been 
free from the plague for three years in 
succession; while, on the other hand, 
there might be a country which was, 
upon the whole, free from the cattle 
plague, and yet within the three years 
some isolated cases might have oc- 
curred, because it was near to an in- 
fected district. His hon. Friend said he 
could not rely on the regulations of fo- 
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ign countries, and that might be true 
eneanth, for instance, as the 
Danubian Provinces; but, on the other 
hand, take Prussia. Prussia bordered 
on a country where the cattle plague 
was indigenous, and yet its regulations 
were so satisfactory that it was kept 
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if they did not make it other persons 
would. The noble Lord had said that it 
was the interest of the Corporation of 
London to have the clause with the three 
years’ term rather than not. That, how- 
ever, was not their opinion, and it was a 
great inducement for them to come into 


free—though of course they could not the arrangement that the clause was 
prevent the plague creeping through | framed just as the Government drew it 
now and then; yet it would be absurd) up. As to the other ports, he thought 


| 


and unreasonable to say that Prussian 
cattle should be excluded because the 
plague had, in one or two instances, 
— across its frontiers. His hon. 
iend (Mr. Read) was right in saying 
that by drawing a certain line north an 
south they might say that the plague 
came from the east of that line, while 
the districts to the west of it were free. 
Perhaps his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam) 
would say—‘‘ Well, find out the cattle 
from the east of that line and put them 
into the restricted ports.” But that was 
just what they were unable to do. He 
lieved, for instance, that they would 
be perfectly safe in admitting cattle from 
Prussia, and Schleswig, and Holstein ; 
but before they could admit them they 
must make some arrangement with the 
Prussian Government that they should 
not allow Polish cattle to be sent here 
instead of Prussian cattle. His belief 
was that if his hon. Friend’s Amendment 
of three years was carried the effect 
would be to compel the slaughtering of 
all foreign cattle at the ports of landing. 
His hon. Friend said that cattle would 
come in from Italy, but there had been 
cases of cattle plague in that country 
within the last three years. France was 
just outside the limit. Ifthe terms had 
n three years and a-half French cattle 
would be prohibited now, because we sent 
over the disease to the Bois de Boulogne, 
and infected some of the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens there. That showed 
the difficulties attending any attempt 
on the part of the Committee to frame 
rules and regulations for the Govern- 
ment to act upon in this matter. Again, 
therefore, he said it was better to leave 
the matter to the discretion of the Privy 
Council, and to hold them responsible 
for what might happen. His hon. Friend 
doubted if the London market would 
ever be made. But he agreed with his 
noble Friend (Lord Robert Montagu) 
that there was no fear of the Corporation 
making the market, for they knew that 





that any attempt at compulsion would be 
resisted. What the Bill did was to make 
each of those ports understand that un- 
less it formed a separate market for fo- 
reign cattle, it would be put to certain 
inconveniences ; but he did not think that 
that inconvenience would be sufficient to 
ensure in every case the provision of a 
market. At Hull it was done because the 
Corporation happened to have two mar- 
kets, and they agreed to use one of them 
for foreign cattle. By arrangement with 
the Corporation he also saw his way to 
a separate market for London. But that 
was done by arrangement. If they had 
not been able to make that arrangement 
the Government would have come to the 
same dead-lock to which their predeces- 
sors were brought; because he did not 
know how he was to have compelled the 
Corporation to make the market against 
their will, or how to over-ride their 
powers, or where to have found the 
money. And these difficulties would 
equally apply to other towns. He be- 
lieved that if the present Bill passed 
there would not be more separate mar- 
kets erected, but that cattle from the 
suspected countries would come into the 
port of London, where there would be a 
separate market for them; while the 
northern and eastern ports would be 
supplied from Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and, if the Government could 
make arrangements with Prussia, from 
Schleswig and Holstein. He did not 
think his hon. Friend had strengthened 
his case by references to the sheep pox. 
It would be a dangerous thing for the 
House to interfere with the enormous 
importation that was now taking place 
in sheep; especially when they remem- 
bered that the sheep pox was not like the 
cattle plague, but could be dealt with by 
the existing regulations, which this Bill 
would strengthen, and put down as soon 
as it appeared. Something had been 
said about the Government dropping the 
Bill if this Amendment were carried. 
Now, he was not disposed to turn sulky 
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on the House because he could not have 
his own way. There was a consider- 
able portion of this Bill which the intro- 
duction of this Amendment would not 
affect so much—the regulations regard- 
ing pleuro-pneumonia, foot and mouth 
disease, and others; but he believed that 
the effect of the three years’ limit, com- 
lling, as it would, the slaughter of all 
oreign cattle at the place of import 
would make things worse then they were 
at the present moment, and that it would 
be better to have London with a cordon 
round it, than to have a separate market 
accompanied with all the inconveni- 
ences which it would entail on the other 
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ports. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he considered 
that whatever legislation they adopted 
on this subject some interest must suffer ; 
but the primary object ought to be to 
prevent the great calamity of cattle 
plague ever again occurring in this 
country. What were the best means of 
arriving at that end? There were two 
proposals—that of the Government and 
that of his hon. Friend the Member for 
South-east Norfolk (Mr. Read). The 
disease was not indigenous; it came 
from abroad by the importation of 
foreign cattle from an infected country. 
This fact should be some guide as to the 
best means of preventing its recurrence. 
The Bill proposed to invest the Privy 
Council with power to issue such restric- 
tions as might appear necessary when 
the danger of the disease was apparent. 
But they might not be aware of the 
danger till it was too late. When ‘the 
plague had begun,” it was extremely 
difficult to ‘‘ stay” it. The Amendment 
of his hon. Friend went to the root of 
the evil, and by compulsory slaughter 
would prevent the possibility of the 
disease being circulated through the 
country. Prevention was better than 
cure, and he, therefore, hoped the Com- 
mittee would join with him in support- 
ing the Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT said, they were all agreed 
in the desire to keep rinderpest out of 
the country, and that it was not desirable 
to place such restrictions on the import 
of cattle as would prevent people getting 
meat as cheap as possible. He thought 
they might arrive at some solution of 
the present difficulty without going to a 
division. He thought with his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. W. E. Forster) that three 
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years was too long, and he would ven. 
ture to suggest that that limit might be 
considerably reduced. The precise limit 
would remain matter for consideration, 
but, perhaps, eighteen months would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
the suggestion of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hunt) was a very conciliatory one, 
but he did not think the question of 
time had much to do with the matter, 
The result of putting in any time what- 
ever would be that the Privy Council 
would, in a great measure, feel free from 
responsibility, and be content to throw 
it on the law which the House in its 
wisdom gave for their guidance. 

Mr. HUNT said, the Amendment 
might be so worded as to leave full dis- 
cretion with the Privy Council. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the sug- 
gestion of his right hon. Friend had 
been fully considered by the Govern- 
ment. The Committee would have enor- 
mous difficulty if they undertook to save 
the Privy Council from trouble and re- 
sponsibility in this matter. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if he had 
entertained any doubt whether the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. Friend was right he had been con- 
vinced by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted the danger in the clearest 
terms, but he said—‘‘ Leave the matter 
to the discretion of the Privy Council.” 
Now, it was impossible to look at the 
network of railways in Europe, connect- 
ing those places where it was admitted 
these diseases were never wanting with 
other countries, and not to see the im- 
possibility of avoiding the risk of in- 
fected cattle coming into this country. 
There was one sentence in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which shook his 
opinion as to the safety of intrusting the 
Privy Council with this discretion. He 
told the House that if the disease did 
come the Privy Council would stamp it 
out at once. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
referring only to the sheep pox. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he believed that 
both sides of the Houseagreed that no 
restrictions should be — except 
those which were absolutely necessary. 
The real question was, whether the Go- 
vernment suggested any precautions 
which had more safety in them than the 
Amendment. The Privy Council au- 
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thorities had told the country that more | hours. If England with the advantage 
cattle had been taken away from the | of her insular position were to take the 


consumers of this country in consequence 


of the cattle plague than the number of | 


foreign cattle imported. He should sup- 
rt the Amendment. 

Coronet SYKES said, that the prac- 
tice in France was precisely in accord- 
ance with the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment, with the exception of the three 
ears limit. Cattle from all countries 
raretl a clean bill of health were al- 
lowed to enter France. Cattle from 
doubtful countries were inspected on 
the frontier, and if found healthy were 
allowed to enter. Cattle from diseased 
countries were all stopped on the fron- 
tier and slaughtered on the spot. In 
consequence of these precautions, France 
had always been free from the cattle 
lague, in consequence of its having 
fom arrested on the frontier. We had 
not displayed the same prudence and 
foresight, and the consequence was that 
285,060 cattle had been slaughtered at 
an enormous waste of food, and loss of 
several millions sterling. In Aberdeen- 
shire the moment a disease appeared in 
any village the cattle were slaughtered, 
and the consequence was that Aberdeen- 
shire had suffered less than any other 
county in Great Britain. If the hon. 
Member would consent to restrict the 
time to one year the Government might 
then be trusted to operate as the occa- 
sions arose. 

Mr. HUNT said, he should propose 
to substitute the words— - 


“And all foreign animals imported into Great 
Britain from countries in which cattle plague 
or sheep pox shali have existed during the 
eighteen months preceding, or through which 
animals shall have passed during the same period 
from countries so affected shall be landed only at 
such ports, or the defined parts thereof, and 
shall not be removed alive.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Committee could define the ports thus, 
and give certainty to the trade. Some 
discretion ought to be vested in the Go- 
vernment; but every exercise of discre- 
tion on the part of the Government was 
Protection in its vilest form. It increased 
the price, because it created uncertainty 
and restricted trade. He had been for 
many years connected with the manage- 
ment of a veterinary College, and all the 
veterinary surgeons agreed that inspec- 
tion was a farce unless they could de- 
tain the animals for a certain number of 





same precautions as were employed by 
France, there would be no difficulty in 
keeping out the cattle plague. He 
should vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that France had 
been referred to as an example to this 
country. Now, he would point out that 
the Bill of the Government agreed in 
every particular with the practice of 
France. The Government proposed to 
admit, free from all restrictions, cattle 
from countries possessing a clean bill of 
health ; to exercise their own vigilance 
in the case of cattle coming from sus- 
pected countries ; and toa bsolutely pro- 
hibit the importation of cattle } sa 
countries where, in their opinion, the 
disease existed. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South-east Norfolk 
(Mr. Read) proposed that theyshould pro- 
hibit the importation of cattle from 
countries where the cattle plague had 
existed within three years; but if that 
suggestion were to be adopted we should 
be unable to avail ourselves of perfectly 
safe markets in the event of single 
cases of cattle plague occurring in the 
districts within a period of three years. 
Under such a regulation no cattle could 
be imported from Prussia, which was 
notoriously free from cattle plague, al- 
though the authorities permitted cattle 
from suspicious districts to pass through 
the country in trains under certain re- 
strictions. 

Mr. READ said, he would accept the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Northampton- 
shire =. Hunt) and would amend his 
Amendment by reducing the term from 
three years to eighteen months. He 
begged to move the Amendment of his 
Amendment accordingly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said he would 
take occasion to explain that the Govern- 
ment had not deemed it their duty to 
divide the Committee on the question of 
amending the Amendment, because they 
thought it was only due to hon. Mem- 
bers that they should be permitted to 
put the views which they held on the 
point at issue in their own way. He 
must, however, observe that he was op- 
posed to the Amendment almost as much 
in its altered as in its original form, be- 
cause it was impossible for the Privy 
Council to know whether in a large 
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country—such, for instance, as Prussia— 
disease had, or had not existed, within a 
period of eighteen months. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
very glad the question had been asked, 
He confessed he had himself the same 


Mr. READ: If the right hon. Gen- } notion in past years as to the informa. 


tleman cannot know, the Privy Council 
ought, and should not have to rely solely 
upon inspection. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 162; 
Noes 220: Majority 58. 


On Motion, That the Clause stand part 
of the Bill, 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that, after the 
concession made by the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. W. E. Forster), he 
should not move, as he had intended, that 
the clause be omitted, and he trusted 
that the clause might be carried into 
effect without the establishment of a se- 
parate market in London. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, if it was 
understood that the City of London was 
not to provide a separate market, he 
would endeavour to defeat the Bill by 
all the means in his power. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
ill. 


Clause 16 (Power to prohibit landing, 
1848 (I.), s. 1). 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
had an Amendment to the effect that the 
words in the clause which provide that 
this power should be exercised in the 
ease of foreign cattle ‘‘ brought from 
any specified country or place’ should 
be omitted. He believed that it would 
be impossible for the Privy Council to 
determine which was the particular coun- 
try from which cattle eer to our 
shores from Rotterdam and other foreign 
ports had originally come. He moved 
in page 4, line 40, after ‘‘ animals,” to 
insert ‘either generally, or with certain 
specified exceptions.” 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he should be 
glad to know what machinery the Go- 
vernment had set to work in order to 
obtain information as to the existence of 
rinderpest in foreign countries. What 
channels of information did they possess, 
and was the information received reli- 
able? Certainly the impression was 
that the Privy Council was not very well 
“‘ posted” in that matter, and that they 
often knew less about it than private 
individuals. 

Mr. W. £. Forster 





ition possessed by the Privy Council, 
' But since he had been in Office he had 


found that, very much owing to the 
care bestowed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Montagu) the means of obtain. 
ing information possessed by the Privy 
Council were as good as well could be, 
That fact had already been admitted in 
the course of this debate; for the hon, 
Member for South-east Norfolk (Mr. 
Read) admitted the accuracy of the Re- 
turn which had been given to his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Headlam). The information was ob- 
tained through our constant communica- 
tion with the consuls resident in those 
countries where cattle plague was su 

sed to exist; and during the time he 

ad been in Office he had never found 
their information seriously contradicted, 
or even anticipated by any private in- 
formation. It was his opinion that the 
Privy Council was in a position to obtain 
as much information as could be ob- 
tained. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
s sted that inspectors should be bound 
to keep an accurate register of animals 
slaughtered. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
attend to the suggestion. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clauses 17 to 21, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Provision of wharves, lairs, 
&e., 1867, s. 47.) 

Mr. WINGFIELD-BAKER moved 
at the end to add the words— 

“ And the power hereby given is not to be 
altered by any Orders of Council under the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
inquire into the matter, and if he found 
that the clause required amending he 
would move an Amendment on the bring- 
ing up of the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 23 to 26, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 27 (A) (Special provisions re- 


specting metropolis). 
CotoneL BARTTELOT said, this was 


the most important clause in the Bill, 
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and hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give some explanation with 
to it. 

. W. E. FORSTER said, that this 
dause empowered the Corporation of 
London to make the market ; and it was 
merely intended to carry into effect the 
agreement that had been entered into 
between the Government and the Cor- 
poration, under which the latter had 
undertaken to make the market. He 
had said on a former occasion that he 
believed they would be able to make 
such an arrangement with the Corpora- 
tion ; and nothing could have been more 
candid, more straightforward, or more 
business-like, than the Lares! pe of the 
gentlemen who represented the Corpora- 
tion in this matter. In the event of the 
Corporation not making the market by 
the Ist of January, 1872, they would by 
the next clause cease to have power as 
the local authorities, they would lose 
their monopoly, and they would lose the 
additional tolls which under the Bill 
they would be allowed to levy. Under 
these circumstances, there could be no 
doubt that the Corporation would make 
the market, and would carry out the 
intention of the clause in a substantial 
manner. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he was quite 
content to accept on this subject the as- 
surances of the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose conduct with reference to this Bill 
had been most straightforward and cour- 
teous. The Corporation of London ap- 
peared to have learned wisdom upon 
this question, and had discovered before 
it was too late, that, unless they were 
content to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment and the House upon this matter 
they would lose their trade. 


Clause agreed to 
Clauses 28 to 33, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Determination and declara- 
tion of local authority, 1867, s. 12). 


Mr. MILLER moved, in line 21, after 
“surgeons,” to insert ‘ or in their option 
by one of the inspectors in the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council.” His 
object was that there might be some 
definite authority to declare whether 
rinderpest existed or not in the country. 
Dr. Scott, a great authority in Scotland 
on the cattle plague, attached + im- 
portance to the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
it best to rely on the local authorities in 
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the matter, and not let them suppose 
that a gentleman from London would do 
the work for them. If, however, Scotch 
Members attached importance to the 
Amendment in its application to Scot- 
land, he would be ready to confer with 
them on the subject before the bringing 
up of the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. G. GREGORY proposed at end 
to add— 

“ And the charges and expenses of such veteri- . 
nary surgeon or surgeons shall be expenses of the 
local authority under this Act.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
Amendment would go further than the 
hon. Gentleman intended, but promised 
to consider the matter before the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Resolution. 


Clauses 35 to 44, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 45 (Exception for railways, 
1867, s. 23). 
Coronet SYKES moved, at end, to 


“ Or the travelling to market of home cattle 
imported by sea from any port in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the Amendment would go much further 
than his hon. and gallant Friend meant. 
The object of the clause was to enable 
railways to carry cattle through infected 
districts; but the Amendment would 
enable cattle to travel in any way, which 
would be quite unsafe. 


Further consideration of clause post- 
poned. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


ELECTIONS (WALES).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RICHARD, * pursuant to notice, 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the proceedings of certain landlords 
in Wales towards their tenants on ac- 
count of the free exercise of their Fran- 
chise at the last Election. He had a 
large number of Petitions which he 
begged to present, complaining of op- 
pressions yo by the landlords, and 

i ss from the House. He had 
not taken this course on his own judg- 
ment alone. Six weeks or two months 


“g° there was a meeting of the Liberal 
embers for the Principality, convened 
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by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea, at which, after hearing the 
facts which it would be his duty to state 
to the House, a Resolution was adopted 
that the subject should be brought be- 
fore Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment. It was no pleasure to him to 
discharge this duty. On the contrary, 
he could say with the utmost sincerity 
that it pained him deeply to have to call 
in question in this public manner the 
conduct of any portion of his country- 
men, however widely they might differ 
from him in his political views. But 
things had come to such a pass in the 
Principality of Wales since the last elec- 
tion, that he felt it incumbent on him, 
in the interests not only of justice and 
the freedom of election, but of public 
order and tranquillity, to try to put a 
check upon practices which, if not 
checked, must exercise a most preju- 
dicial influence on the public peace and 
the good understanding which ought to 
exist between the various classes of so- 
ciety in the country. He would endea- 
vour to explain in a few sentences the 
real political condition and circumstances 
of Wales, and he might, at any rate, 
urge this plea in claiming the indul- 
gence of the House, that Wales had not 
often intruded itself on their attention ; 
for whilst there had been discussions on 
English, Irish, and Scotch questions in 
abundance, both in this Session and in 
many others, no question relating to 
Wales had occupied the attention of 
Parliament, so far as he knew, within 
the memory of man. The inhabitants 
of the Principality were thorough Libe- 
rals in their political principles, and he 
need only adduce in support of that as- 
sertion two facts — first, the character 
of the religion they professed; and, 
secondly, the nature of the political 
literature which they encouraged. The 
Welsh might be described as a nation 
of Nonconformists; and, certainly, the 
bitterest hater of Dissent that ever 
lived, if he knew the circumstances 
under which they became so, could 
hardly find in his heart to censure them 
very severely, unless, indeed, he were of 
opinion that utter ignorance, irreligion, 
and immorality were evils less than dis- 
sent from any system of ecclesiasticism 
which might happen to have been es- 
tablished in a country. But, being Non- 
conformists in religion, they were by 
necessary consequence Liberals in poli- 
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tics, for a Dissenting Tory was a kind 
of lusus nature which was seldom or 
never met with. But it was not Non- 
conformists alone who were Liberals, 
He was happy to say that in Wales, as 
in all other parts of the kingdom, some 
of the truest and staunchest advocates 
of Liberal principles and policy were to 
be found amongst the members of the 
Church of England. But between Libe- 
ral Churchmen and Dissenters there was 
an overwhelming majority of the people 
who were Liberals in their political pete. 
ciples. The second fact he would adduce 
was the character of the literature circu- 
lating wy | the people. The Welsh 
had a large literature in their own lan- 
guage ; nine newspapers were published 
in it, all of them advocating Liberal 
principles, with the exception of one 
which called itself Conservative-Liberal, 
which had a very small circulation, and 
was sustained by subsidies from the 
Welsh landowners. There were, be- 
sides, sixteen other periodicals, all sup- 
peg by the Nonconformists, which, so 
ar as they had any politics at all, were 
Liberal. In confirmation of this, he 
might refer to the report of a meeting 
held at Bangor last January, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of the diocese, 
with the object of promoting the in- 
terests of the Established Church in 
Wales by providing more churches and 
curates, and—as the circular convening 
the meeting expressed it — by estab- 
lishing a newspaper in the Welsh lan- 
guage, on sound Church of England 
principles ; at which Mr. Robert Isaac 
Jones stated that he had ten years before 
started a Welsh Conservative paper, but 
in six months he found it moot be impos- 
sible to get the country to read it. An im- 
pression prevailed in England, which 
some landowners in Wales were willing 
enough to encourage, that the people 
had a sort of blind feudal attachment to 
the lords of the soil, whose lead they 
were prepared to follow in political 
matters without inquiry. There could 
not be a greater delusion. In a former 
age, no doubt, they took part in political 
contests less like citizens contending for 
their rights than clansmen battling for 
their chieftains. That time was past. 
Feudalism was dead in Wales, as it was 
everywhere else. Education and poli- 
tical intelligence had spread among the 
people; but that was precisely what cer- 
tain classes of the Welsh landlords could 
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not or would not understand. They 
would not understand that they were 
no longer lords over serfs of the soil, or 
chiefs among clansmen, but men among 
men, with certain advantages of wealth, 
station, and superior education ; but sur- 
rounded by an intelligent, improving, 
reading, and reasoning population, who 
could be guided and influenced only by 
an appeal to their understandings and 
consciences, and not by feudal and social 
coercion. At the last election there was 
unusual excitement in Wales, princi- 
pally owing to the fact that the political 
education of the people had been gra- 
dually advancing, so that a much larger 
number had begun to look with interest 
upon public questions; and, secondly, 
because there was then a question before 
the public in which it was possible to 
feel a deep and real interest, and behind 
that question a man in whose sincerity 
ard earnestness it was possible to feel 
confidence. Both parties prepared them- 
selves for the conflict—on the one side a 
Liberal and Nonconforming population, 
and on the other side the Church and 
Conservative landowners. The battle 


was fought vigorously, and he should 
not have had one word to say about it, 
except to express his satisfaction at the 


result, were it not that some Conserva- 
tive landlords during and since the elec- 
tion had pursued a course, the tendency 
of which was to destroy all freedom of 
election, and to reduce the people to 
complete political serfdom. He wished, 
however, to guard himself against being 
supposed to bring a sweeping and indis- 
criminate charge against all the Conser- 
vative landlords of the Principality. Far 
from this, some of them had acted with 
the most honourable impartiality, and 
not only did not attempt to coerce the 
votes of their tenants, but took measures 
to let them know that they were at per- 
fect liberty to exercise their votes ac- 
cording to their conscience. He would 
go further and say that some of those 
of whose conduct he complained were, 
apart from the evil spirit of party, 
amiable and kind-hearted gentlemen, 
accustomed to act considerately and 
liberally towards their tenants. But, 
unfortunately, they were afflicted with 
the monomania of believing that the 
franchise which the law conferred on 
ery belonged to the land. They 
ooked on the vote apparently as coming 
within the operation of the ewe Laws, 
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something like a pheasant or a hare, 
which nobody was to dare to touch un- 
less they gave permission; and if any 
one presumed to canvass their farmers 
he had no doubt they looked upon, and 
would like to treat him as a poacher. 
With this conception of the divine right 
of landlordism, the House would not be 
surprised to find that they conducted 
themselves in a very high-handed fashion 
at the last election. He would read an 
extract of a letter sent to him within the 
last few days in reference to one of the 
landlords of Cardiganshire. This letter 
stated that— 

“Soon after the two candidates announced 

themselves, all the tenantson the Nanteos estate 
within the neighbourhood for some miles round 
received notice to appear on a certain day at 
Nanteos, which they did, all with the exception of 
my informant, who was well aware of the object 
in view. The tenants were there and then pressed 
hard to promise their vote to the Tory candidate. 
I do not know whether any threats were held out 
then or not, but they were sorely pressed, and with 
one or two exceptions they gave in. ‘The follow- 
ing day my informant was working in the farm- 
yard, and Captain Phelps, a relation of Colonel 
Powell, and his principal agent, happened to pass, 
and he cried out—‘ Very well, old fellow, Ill 
bear you in mind again after this,’ alluding to my 
informant’s absence from the meeting on the pre- 
ceding day. He has had notice to quit, after being 
in occupation for many years.’” 
He was sorry to have to say anything of 
Colonel Powell, who had sat in the 
House for many years as Member for 
Cardiganshire ; but he had been more 
severe than any of that county, and all on 
his estate who had voted for the wrong 
candidate had received notice to quit. He 
had a letter, sent by the agent of another 
landlord to a tenant before the election, 
dated ‘‘ Derry Ormond, Friday”— 


“ Sir,—I am given to understand that you and 
Mr. Oliver as (sic) been about selecting votes 
for Mr. Richard among the Derry Ormond tenants. 
What business have you to interfeer (sic) with the 
tenants on the Derry Estate, and I trust you won’t 
do so again. But mind your own business. If 
not, I will mind you before the 24th of next 
March. I am now desired to tell you, from Mr. 
Jones, that he expects you to vote at the coming 
election for his cousin Mr. E. M. Vaughan, and if 
you refuses (sic) to do so, you will have to leave 
and all others that refuse to vote according to Mr. 
Jones’s wish.—Sir, yours truly, 

“ W. Corrrett. 

“To Mr. Rees Jones, Voilallt Factory, Lland- 
dewibrefi.”’ 


This tenant, in spite of the threat, dared 
to vote in favour of the hon. Gentleman 
now Member for Cardiganshire, who 
then sat behind him, and, in conse- 
quence, he had received notice to quit 
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his holding. He had been offered to|_ “‘Mr. Longeroft: Will you give your vote to 


have his holding back on payment of | Mr. Vaughan ?—J. D.: I don’t intend voting for 
anyone. I intend being neuter—I am a quiet 


£10 a year additional rent, and 2VINS | man.—Mr. L.: Then, John, if you want to bea 
a written guarantee that, for the future, | quiet man all your life, so far as I am concerned 
he would vote for his landlord. He had | give me your vote.—J. D.: I can’t, sir,—Mr, L, : 
another letter from a landlord, who | Then you prefer Mr. Richards to me.—J, D,; 


7 . ° arm | You don’t state the case fairly, sir. It’s not 
owned several farms in © arthen- and Mr. R., but Mr. Vaughan and Mr. R—M 


shire, who, before the election, sent |], : Js it not I that gave you your vote, John ?— 
round to his tenants a gentleman named | J, D.: Yes, sir; but if you didn’t, maybe I might 
Bowecott, to desire that they would vote | have had it from some one else.—Mr. L.: Well, 
for the Conservative candidates. These | You will not give me your vote ?—J. D. : I can’t, 


tenants being Dissenters and Liberals, aararss : ane John, you will have no vote 


addressed a memorial to their landlord, | «1 testify that the above is a correct stat 
asking, in the most respectful terms, | of the conversation which took place between 
that they might have permission to vote | Mr. Longeroft and myselfconcerning the vote. | 


according to their consciences. To this ng Fo known at the time to some of 
the landlord replied, under date, Novem- ‘ “ (Signed)  Jonn Davms.” 


ber 20, 1868— 

“T receiveda memorial yesterday, by post, with He had also a letter of another Welsh 
the names of my tenants, in Carmarthenshire, at- | landlord—a clergyman in Somerset ; and 
tached to it. Yours being the first in the list, I | as this rev. gentleman had appended his 
shall address my reply to you, and request you name to his letter, and published it in 


will make known its contents to those here- . 
after named. I cannot allow it to pass without the newspapers, there was no harm in 


remarking upon it, and first of all I must express | Saying that it wasG. R. Bishop, and 
my surprise at your making any difficulty in com-| that he held an estate in Carmarthen- 
plying with my request conveyed by Mr. Bowcott,| shire. On that estate there was a 
who was authorized by me to ask you to vote for Methodist chapel, built probably by an 


Messrs. Jones and Puxley. As I am better ac- 2 ; 
palates with you, from seeing more of you, than | 22¢estor of Mr. Bishop ; but when it was 


am with my other tenants, and from all you | known that the now hon. Member for 
have professed for me, I feel surprised you should | Carmarthenshire was coming out as a 


not have set a better example. ag if not all | candidate, Mr. Bishop sent to the trus- 
my tenants, have lived with me for many years, . ° 
and upon terms of confidence and good-will ; and pers of the chapel a letter, in which he 
the continuance of such good understanding ought | S214¢— 
to be the aim as long as the connection between} ,, —— 
landlord and tenant continues. The severance . PE Pree will hat hog and ot 
of such good feeling, I fear, is the object of teach- | | on mee . a nen ~ : Co oe en a ae 
ers who mislead them. As I said before, it is not | ) will he he fll — f ~ a hile be 
desirable that a breach of confidence should take ds his ri 2 ee SS ee We, Se 
place where none existed before. I rarely, if ever, a ft o> —_ a ey oy Cullen, od 
asked you, or either of you, to do anything for me; -- hi “body i psu 4 . ch yA be Ne: — 
and as circumstances, from time of life, may pre- P om y in a mud hath, and takes what 
. : tee Saturday Review calls a dose of Finlen ; if, after 
vent my ever asking you again a similar re- h ij - : d abject fi Pre 
quest, and as you well know my wishes, I cer- ~ ayer maar Be —. unkey m, for 
tainly expect you will vote with me for those | ¢ -s ae hay var! of his | to jen mp 
gentlemen.—I am your well wisher, rom whence, in spite of his great talents and ap- 
©6. B Lemme ~ ,4 of — vt aera he would an 
Ps hops . unable to contemplate his own position wit 
on - Jobn Jones, E. Williams, and the other judgment and discretion ; if, after that, he will be 
— his follower, and go to the poll and win, then all I 
The memorial was signed by six tenants, | °@” Say is, that I shall be heartily ashamed of my 


several of whom had been accustomed | °™” native county. However, I have something 
further to say of a personal nature to you who 


previously to attend the meetings of the | are the trustees and members of the Dissenting 
present Member for Carmarthenshire— | chapel that was built upon my land as far back as 
who sits on this side of the House—but | nearly three-quarters of a century, under a lease 
after the receipt of the reply five of them of ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent of 7s. a 


. year. Now, would you not think it very hard, if, 
voted for the Conservative and one for at the expiration of that lease, I, or my next 76 


the Liberal candidate, this last having presentative, would decline to renew it? And 
since received notice to quit. He had | would you not consider it, moreover, a 
also a conversation between the same | on our part, if we proceeded to dismantle the walls 


landlord and one of his tenants, John | of the buildings and the court-yard wherein—un- 
less my memory fails me—I saw some tablets to 


Davies, who attested the statement with the memory of your dead? Being a minister of 
his signature. The statement was as | the Church of England, and whose duty it is to 
follows :— defend the existence of my Church, as much a8 


Mr. Richard 
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her doctrines and her formularies, I ask you not 
to shoot your arrows at my Church by voting for 
Mr. Sartoris. Learn from this to do to others 
what you would wish to be done by. Behold! I 
am willing to place in your hands the scales of 
justice, and to say—‘ Whatsoever measure ye shall 
mete, the same shall be measured to you again.’” 


But the dénouement of this case was 
rather curious. The rev. gentleman in 
his haste, or acting under extreme ex- 
citement, had misread the terms of his 
lease ; for when the poor people to whom 
this letter was addressed, examined the 
instrument, they found it was a lease not 
for ninety-nine years, but for 999 years 
—before the expiry of which it might 
be fairly assumed that the rev. gentle- 
man would have passed into a pleasanter 
country, let us hope than even Somerset- 
shire, from which he thought he would 
look back without much complacency 
upon the attempt he had made to coerce 
the consciences of his fellow-Christians. 
The effects of these proceedings was that 
hundreds of the people were compelled 
to vote contrary to their convictions. 
He himself had been down in Cardigan- 
shire during the electfons, where he was 
well-known from his birth, and where, 
in consequence, the people had opened 
their hearts to him, ae the impression 
left on his mind, from all he had heard 
and seen there, was that an amount of 
mental anguish had been endured at 
that time which it was difficult to mea- 
sure. These men were intelligent, con- 
scientious, religious men, who knew the 
importance and responsibility of the 
duty that devolved upon them as voters, 
and their convictions being decidedly 
Liberal, they were nevertheless dragged 
to the poll, some of them strong, stal- 
wart men, with tears in their eyes. 
[“Oh, oh!” and laughter.| He was 
sorry that hon. Members on the oppo- 
site side found food for laughter in this. 
What had been done since the elections ? 
Two or three months ago his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cardiganshire and him- 
self began to receive letters from that 
county, and other Members received 
similar communications, speaking of the 
course taken by the landowners in giving 
notice to their tenants. One of them 
wrote— 

“We are in as greata want of tenant law in 
Wales as they are in Ireland. Last week notices 
to quit fell upon the people of this county—Cardi- 
ganshire— and that of Carmarthenshire like a 
shower of hailstones, Nearly every Tory land- 
lord in the county served those of their tenants 


who voted with the Liberals or remained neuter 
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with a notice to quit their holdings on the 29th 
of September next.” 

Another correspondent near the same 
date writes also from Cardiganshire— 

“ All the independent tenant-farmers about here 
who voted against their landlords have received no- 
tices to quit, and there is no doubt the understand- 
ing is general between the landlords of the county 
from one end to the other. They may not turn 
them out, but they will advance their rents to 
such a pitch that they cannot pay their way, and 
unless the ballot is obtained before there is another 
General Election, I don’t know what is to be- 
come of the Liberal cause in Wales. . . . . 
There are petty revenges wreaked on the heads 
of poor alms-receiving old women for having dared 
to shout “ Richards for ever.” 


He was anxious to state, that when the 
communications to which he had alluded 
had been received by his hon. Friend 
and himself, they had taken great pains 
to investigate the cases that had been 
brought under their notice. They had 
prepared a schedule of questions asking 
for information on all the important 
points involved, such as the names of 
the tenants, the names of their farms; 
how long they had been in occupation 
of their farms ; the names of their land- 
lords ; whether any arrears of rent re- 
mained due; whether any reason had 
been assigned for giving them notice to 
quit, except the way in which they 
had voted ; to what religious denomina- 
tion they belonged, &c. He had re- 
ceived accurate answers to these in- 
quiries; and he held now in his hand 
the result, in a tabulated form, from 
which it appeared that there were forty- 
three cases in Cardiganshire, in which it 
had been ascertained, upon evidence 
which must satisfy any impartial mind, 
that all these men had received notices 
to quit, served upon them for no other 
cause whatever but that they had voted 
according to their consciences. He had 
twenty-six similar cases from Carmar- 
thenshire, some of which were of a most 
touching and heartrending character. 
Many of the farmers had been long on the 
estate, and some of their families had 
been in possesion of the farms for 200 
years; but when they asked the agent to 
withdraw the notice, he said—‘‘ No; you 
thought it your duty to vote against 
peo, ot Ey and you must go to your 
friends for farms.”” He found among 
these cases, that of a farmer who, seven 

ears ago, had to leave another farm he 

eld under the well-known Miss Morris, 
a lady who, acting notoriously under 
clerical instigation, sent notice to her 
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tenants that unless they attended her 
church they must give up their holdings. 
This man was a father of eight or nine 
children, and as he had suffered great 
loss much sympathy was felt with him. 
Another case was that of Caleb Morris, a 
man with ten children, who had notice 
to quit. He besought his landlord’s 
agent to let him retain the farm, but 
was met with a refusal, and the disap- 
pointment so weighed upon his mind 
that he died. After his death his widow, 
thinking her forlorn condition and her 
ten children would awake sympathy, re- 
newéd the application, but the landlord 
would have no word to speak to her. 
He had also a letter from the gentleman 
who was sent to make inquiries and re- 
ceive statements from the lips of the 
sufferers themselves— 


“ The expulsion of a large number of Liberal 
tenant-farmers from their holdings for voting in 
opposition to the dictates of their landlords is 
also a matter of scandal and notoriety. Indeed, 
it is heartrending to witness, as I have witnessed, 
the agonizing emotions of families at the thought 
of having to leave the homes of their childhood, 
rendered dear and sacred to them on account of 
old family recollections. Some of these families 


had dwelt upon their farms for centuries, and are 
now, like the Pilgrim Fathers, about to seek a 


home in a foreign country, where they may obtain 
the political and religious freedom which is denied 
them in their Fatherland. On several occasions I 
was told by a weeping wife it was very wrong of 
the Legislature to induce her husband to believe 
that the vote for a Member of Parliament was his 
own and not his landlord’s; for, under that im- 
pression, he had voted according to his conscience, 
and, as he thought, for the good of the commu- 
nity, and thereby incurred the displeasure of his 
landlord, and was under a notice to quit. And 
not only do these innocent men suffer by the out- 
rages upon their most sacred feelings, but they 
are absolutely robbed, and I fear, in some in- 
stances, ruined, by tyrannies practised by their 
unscrupulous landlords. 1 know of many instances 
where the poor farmer had worked, and laid out 
for the improvement of his farm sums between 
£200 and £600, under the impression, and with 
the full belief, that he would have to remain there 
and enjoy the fruit of his labour. But in this he 
was mistaken ; for, having unfortunately dared to 
vote for the Liberal candidate, he gave mortal of- 
fence to his Tory landlord, and this was enough 
to for ever sever the connection between them, no 
matter how long or how intimate that connection 
may have been. The tenant must leave his farm, 
or have his rent advanced, so as to make him 
sensible of the danger of exercising his political 
judgment in opposition to his landlord. I sin- 
cerely trust, Sir, you will endeavour to impress 
upon Parliament the necessity of bringing in a 
Bill to withdraw the votes ironically, under the 
present circumstances, said to have been given 
these tenant-farmers, by the late Reform Bill, or 
a Bill legalizing the Ballot.” 


Mr. Richard 
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The great hardship and injustice exist. 
ing in Wales consisted in the fact that 
there was no law, or agreement, or cus- 
tom, which would enable the tenants to 
obtain any adequate compensation for 
the improvements they effected in land, 
The result was that after being engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil for, in some 
cases, thirty and forty years, and after 
having buried their industry and capital 
in that land, they might be sent away 
at any time without having any claim 
for the money they had invested and the 
improvements they had made in the 
land they so long possessed. To turn a 
man out of his holding after so many 
years’ possession for nothing but poli- 
tical reasons was, in his opinion, not 
alone oppression, but flagrant robbery. 
He considered the course pursued b 
those Welsh landlords was both highly 
reprehensible and foolish. If the object 
of those landlords was to keep in check 
Liberalism, surely the means taken by 
those persons were neither right nor 
likely to succeed. If they imagined 
they could changé the political opinions 
of the people of Wales by this system 
of oppression he believed that they 
would find themselves much mistaken. 
The contrary had been the effect, as one 
of his correspondents stated in these 
words— 

“In my opinion there has never been a ,time 
in our history when the upper classes and the 
members of the Church of England were so un- 
popular in Wales as at present,” 


For they had contrived to make it a 
question between Church and Dissent, 
as well as between landlord and tenant, 
as he found that out of the sixty-nine 
cases in Cardiganshire and Carmarthen- 
shire that had been inquired into, all 
the landlords who served the notice were 
Churchmen, and, with one solitary ex- 
ception, all the tenants who received the 
notices were Nonconformists. He be- 
lieved these landlords were pursuing an 
insane and suicidal policy, inasmuch as 
they were setting themselves against the 
feeling of the whole country. There 
was an old Welsh proverb, the meaning 
of which they should understand, if they 
knew no other fragment of the lan- 
ge e of the — among whom they 
ived. It said—and it was the only bit 
of Welsh to which he would treat the 
House—‘‘ Zrech gwlad nag Arglwydd’— 
which means, being interpreted— and 
perhaps, it may have a wider applica- 
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tion than to Welsh landlords—‘‘ A 
country is stronger than a lord.” There 
was only one additional remark he 
had to make upon the communications 
he had read to the House. It was his 
pleasure and pride—as it was the plea- 
sure and pride of all who sat in that 
House for Wales—to know that they 
represented a country which was less 
stained with the guilt of serious crime 
than any part of the United Kingdom. 
Maiden assizes were by no means un- 
common occurrences in some Welsh 
counties, and notably so in regard to 
this very county of Cardigan, where the 
system he had been denouncing to-night 
had been most extensively carried out. 
Lord Chief Justice Bovill, who visited 
North Wales last year as Judge of Assize, 
expressed his delighted astonishment at 
the almost total absence of crime, by the 
remark that, so far as the natives of the 
Principality wereconcerned, there seemed 
edly any necessity for Her Majesty’s 


Judges to visit their country atall. But 


if the wholesale notices that had been 
given were to be followed by whole- 
sale eviction, he hoped—devoutly and 
earnestly hoped—that the people would 
remain the same quiet, orderly people 


that they had proved themselves up to 
the present. He would use whatever 
influence he possessed over his country- 
men to inducethem to be so. But when 
ss wrong was inflicted in the name of 

w, for which they had no redress, they 
were putting fearful temptation in the 
way of the people, and if any outbreak 
of resentment were to take place, who, 
he would ask, would be to blame? He 
would leave it to the good sense and 
wisdom of the House to reply to the 
question. He was aware that an attempt 
had been made to establish a sort of 
counter-charge by alleging that unfair 
and undue influence had been exercised 
on the other side by Nonconformist 
congregations and ministers. An hon. 
Gentleman opposite had undertaken, on 
a former occasion, to give the House some 
information respecting the character 
and condition of Dissenting churches 
in Wales, of which he knew about as 
much as he does of the inhabitants of 
the moon. He told the House there was 
no religious freedom in Wales; that if 
any man voted contrary to the opinion of 
the majority of the congregation he was 
immediately sent to Coventry—a power, 
he said, which was largely exercised at 
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the last election. He was happy to have 
this opportunity to give that allegation 
of the hon. Gentleman the most absolute 
and unqualified denial. There was not the 
shadow of a foundation for it. The hon. 
Gentleman who had made the charge 
might have known, if he had thought 
fit to inquire—and he denied the right of 
any man to drag large and respectable 
bodies of his countrymen before this 
House, in order to brand them with dis- 
honouring accusations, without first in- 
quiring whether there was any founda- 
tion for them, and he had not made those 
inquiries. He would have found that 
the great Dissenting bodies of Wales 
had contradicted those accusations in the 
most indignant and emphatic terms that 
language could supply, and had chal- 
lenged their accusers—a challenge which 
he then repeated in their name—to pro- 
duce a single well-authenticated case 
from Cardiff to Holyhead, where the 
member of a Dissenting church in Wales 
had been expelled from his membership, 
or been deprived of any office he held in 
that community, or been subjected to ec- 
clesiastical censure or discipline of any 
kind on account of the vote he gave at 
the last election. He would advert to 
another statement made by the same hon. 
Gentleman, that none were admitted to 
Welsh Dissenting churches except on 
the payment of money. A more absurd 
charge never fell from human lips. There 
were between 3,000 and 4,000 Noncon- 
formist churches in England and Wales, 
and he would dare to affirm that there 
was not one among them in whicha 
money qualification was a condition of 
membership. There were many of the 
poorest of the people who paid nothing, 
but were, on the contrary, helped by the 
charity of their brethren, but who were 
none the less welcome to whatever pri- 
vileges the society had to confer. But 
then, they were told, that in some inex- 
plicable fashion, Dissenting ministers 
had been coercing the members of their 
congregation. It was amusing to ob- 
serve the widely different characters in 
which Dissenting ministers were made 
to figure according to the exigencies of 
political controversy. When it was 
thought necessary to decry the voluntary 
principle, that principle by which—as 
the hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond stated in his great speech on the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill 
—Christianity conquered the world, but 
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which had fallen into such utter disrepute 
in the estimation of modern Christians, 
that they could scarcely find language 
strong enough to express how much they 
distrusted and despised it—when he said 
it was thought necessary to decry the 
the voluntary principle, then the Dissent- 
ing minister was a mere slave, held in 
such abject submission to the opinions, 
and even to the whims and caprices of 
his congregation, that he dared not speak 
out the truth that wasin him. But when 
it was found necessary to utter recrimi- 
nations against those who complained of 
landlord tyranny, thentheslave wastrans- 
formed into the most absolute of despots, 
who held his people in such thrall that 
they dared not call their souls their own. 
But surely the same man could not be a 
slave and a despot at the same moment 
under precisely the same relation ; the fact 
being that he is neither the one nor the 
other, but simply the chosen religious 
teacher of a certain number of persons, 
between whom and himself there exists 
no relation but what is purely voluntary, 
and which may be dissolved at any time 
at the will of either. He did not deny 
that Dissenting ministers had taken a 


very active and earnest part at the last 


election. And why not? Indeed it ap- 
peared to him that there was a little in- 
sincerity amongst them all round on the 
subject of clerical and ministerial inter- 
ference in politics. He had heard clergy- 
men of the Church of England censured 
for the active part they had taken in the 
last election. He must say he thought 
such censure wholly unreasonable. Con- 
sidering how nearly and vitally the 
question before the country concerned 
them, they would have been more or less 
than men if they had not thrown them- 
selves earnestly into the contest. But 
then, while hon. Gentlemen opposite 
found no fault with the vehement vigour 
with which the “ drum ecclesiastiec” was 
beaten on their behalf in Lancashire and 
elsewhere, when anything was said of 
Dissenting ministers or Catholic priests 
meddling in politics, they turned up the 
white of their eyes in sanctimonious dis- 
gust at such awful profanation of the 
sacred office. It seemed to him, he con- 
fessed, an unworthy and ignoble con- 
ception of the Christian ministry, which 
assumed that the man who entered it 
lost his rights, or was absolved from his 
obligations as the citizen of a free State. 
That was not the way he had learnt what 
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Christianity exacted of us. If there wag 
in politics something unhallowed or un- 
clean, which a man of saintly profession 
could not touch without injuring his 
spiritual nature, then in what a nice case 
they all must be in that House. But, 
in conclusion, he must thank the House 
for the kind indulgence with which it 
had listened to him while endeavouring 
to lift his voice on behalf of his poor 
oppressed countrymen. He knew these 
men well. He knew some of the actual 
victims personally. He had known the 
class to which they belonged long and 
intimately, and he dared to say that a 
more quiet, honest, industrious class was 
not to be found in any part of the United 
Kingdom. He knew how by ceaseless 
toil, and honourably pursued from early 
morn to dewy eve, they extracted a 
scanty subsistence from an ungenial soil, 
rendered to them still more ungenial by 
the conditions under which, for political 
reasons, they were obliged to cultivate 
it. He knew how amid all this hard 
labour they nevertheless devoted no in- 
considerable portion of their time and 
exertions, and scanty means, to diffuse 
education among their still poorer coun- 
trymen, and to support the religious in- 
stitutions that were dear to their hearts, 
And, knowing all this, said the hon. 
Member, my bosom swells with sorrow 
and indignation, when I find such men 
trampled under foot by these little tyrants 
of the field. I invoke the sympathy 
and protection of this House on their 
behalf. It is not much they ask of you. 
They only ask that you will not permit 
the franchise you have bestowed upon 
them to be converted into an instrument 
of torture for their consciences, and into 
the means of oppression and ruin to 
them in their worldly circumstances. In 
a word, they ask that, as respects the 
rights you have given them, or rather 
the duty you have devolved upon them, 
and the importance and responsibility of 
which they feel, they shall be permitted 
to discharge that duty fearlessly and in- 
dependently, as the free citizens of a 
free State. He begged to move the Re- 
solution of which he had given notice. 

Mr. G. 0. MORGAN :* In rising, Sir, 
to second the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
I trust I need offer no apology to the 
House for the course which we have 
thought it right to take in bringing this 
matter before it, for, notwithstanding 
the sneers of hon. Gentlemen opposite, [ 
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dare to affirm that this House cannot be 
more legitimately—aye, or more use- 
fully occupied, than in guarding the 

ity of the sources from which it draws 
its own existence. But it may be asked 
what is there to distinguish the case of 
these Welsh farmers from other cases of 
electoral intimidation which have from 
time to time been brought before Elec- 
tion Committees of the House, or before 
the Judges appointed to try Election 
Petitions, but have never been made the 
subject of comment or animadversion in 
this House? Sir, I think my hon. 
Friend, in his admirable speech, has 
shown that the grievances which he has 
brought forward are not only exceptional 
from their gravity, but unique in their 
circumstances. I have often heard it 
said, and for aught I know it may be 
true, that in the districts of England 
which correspond to the districts of Wales 
to which my hon. Friend has referred— 
that is to say, the agricultural districts, 
cases of coercion by landlords are com- 
paratively rare—and for a very good 
reason. There is no necessity for it. 


The tenant, as a general rule, has, or 
thinks he has, the same interests as his 
landlord, and his political leanings, if 


he has any, are the same also. There- 
fore, he is ready to follow without being 
forced. But when you cross the borders 
of Wales you are met by an entirely dif- 
ferent state of things. The landlord is 
very often an Englishman—the tenant 
is almost always a Webiem—te land- 
lord almost always speaks English—the 
tenant always speaks Welsh—the land- 
lord almost always goes to church— 
the tenant almost always goes to chapel. 
When you add to this that there is in 
those districts in Wales no middle class, 
such as there is in England, to break 
the sharpness of the fall between the 
great landlord-proprietor and the poor 
tenant-farmer, you ion enough, I think, 
to account for a certain divergence in 
sympathies and interest which exists to 
a greater extent in Wales than in Eng- 
land, between the class which owns the 
soil and the class which cultivates it. 
But I will not pause to inquire into 
causes, I will take things as I find them. 
Of this I am sure, that while nine out of 
ten of the Welsh landlords are Conser- 
vatives, ninety-nine out of 100 of the 
Welsh farmers are Liberals. Now, there 
was a time when, strange to say, this 
anomalous state of things was without 
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any practical effect whatever; for the 
tenants had for ages been brought up in 
the belief, sedulously impressed on them 
from their earliest years, that their vote 
was a sort of fealty, or service, which 
the vassal owed to his lord, and they 
would as soon have thought of with- 
holding it from him as of refusing to pay 
their rent. I, myself, when a boy, have 
seen the tenants on the large estates in 
Wales driven up to the polling-booth 
like sheep to the slaughter-house. No- 
body even went through the formality of 
canvassing them. They were told to 
vote in a particular way, and they did it 
as a matterof course. But, Sir, a change 
has come over the spirit of our institu- 
tions. These poor Welsh farmers, like 
the rest of the world, have been “ edu- 
cated,’”? and when at the last election 
they were called upon to support a cause 
which was unspeakably dear to them, 
when they were called upon to rally 
round a great principle and a great man, 
they were guilty of the unpardonable 
crime of daring to think and act for 
themselves. And then came the struggle. 
Now, I am bound to say that in many 
places the great landowners yielded 
gracefully, if not willingly. They “ ac- 
cepted the inevitable.” It is my duty 
and my pleasure to state that in the 
county which I have the honour to 
represent (the county of Denbigh)— 
and I believe the same thing may 
be said of one or two other counties 
of Wales—there occurred, as far as 
I am aware, during and after the last 
election, no such abuse of territorial 
— as that of which my hon. Friend 
as complained. But, can this be said 
of Wales generally? So far from its 
being the case, I venture to affirm—and 
I am surrounded by Gentlemen who can 
contradict me if 1 am wrong—that in 
Carnarvonshire, in Merionethshire, in 
Cardiganshire, a large proportion of the 
Liberal voters, at one or both of the two 
last General Elections, walked up to the 
polling-booth with the prospect of ruin 
staring them in the face. Sir, there is 
a Petition on the records of this House 
which speaks volumes on this subject. 
It was presented three years ago by a 
body of tenant-farmers in Merioneth- 
shire. It prayed the House either to 

ive them the ballot, or to disfranchise 
them altogether. And upon what ground 
did they rest this remarkable prayer? 
Why, upon this, that to place them in a 
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dilemma where they must either sacri- 
fice their consciences or their livelihood 
—to drive them to elect between their 
sense of duty and their daily bread—was 
a cruel mockery, and that a vote accom- 
panied by so hard an alternative was a 
curse rather than a privilege. Well, 
that was how things stood in 1865. 
Have they got better? I say distinctly, 
that they have got worse. Let me read 
to the House a printed circular which 
the owner of one of the largest estates 
in Carnarvonshire—the Gwydir estates 
—thought fit to send by the hand of his 
agent to every one of his tenants on the 
eve of the last General Election. The 
gentleman to whom I allude is a noble- 
man, not unknown to fame—I find from 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion that he 
calls himself ‘‘ the joint hereditary 
Great Chamberlain of England’’—Lord 
Willoughby d’ Eresby. On the 6th of 
November, 1868, the agent of this noble- 
man issued a printed circular to the 
tenants of the Gwydir estate. The 
original is in Welsh. I have it here, 
and if any hon. Gentleman thinks he can 
make anything of it, he is quite welcome 
to look at it. In the meantime I will 
read from a literal translation, to the 
fidelity of which I pledge myself— 

“ Grimsthorpe, Bourne, 6th November, 1868. 

“ Sir,—I understand that the Gwydir estate 
tenants have been strongly solicited to vote 
against Major Pennant at the coming Election, 
and that a private letter written by me to Capt. 
T. L. D. Jones-Parry has been distributed 
amongst them for the same purpose. 

“I feel it necessary to explain that Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby is a Conservative, and gives 
all his support to Mr. Pennant; therefore he 
does not consider it right that you should allow 
yourself to be led by others to vote against the 
interest of the estate upon which you live and the 
wishes of his Lordship. —I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

“R, A. Warren.” 

Now, Sir, I am a very inexperienced 
Member of this House; but if this in- 
timation, emanating as it purports to do 
from a Peer of the realm, is not a breach 
of the privilege of this House, I should 
much like to know what is. Well, I 
need hardly say that most of the tenants 
to whom the letter was addressed took 
the hint and voted for Mr Pennant. 
But some—to their credit be it said— 
were bold enough to record their votes 
for my hon. Friend who sits next to me 
(Captain Parry). Now, mark what fol- 
lowed. Last Lady Day, about a dozen 
or more notices to quit were served on 
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some of the tenants of the Gwydir ¢. 
tate. The great majority of the persons 
on whom such notices were served had 
voted for my hon. Friend. No doubt 
in two or three instances the tenants 
had voted the other way, and, of course 
an explanation was ready. It was said 
that these notices were part of a great 
scheme for the re-letting of the estates, 
I do not care to enter into that ex. 
planation. I prefer to rest my case, 
not upon equivocal acts, which may 
or may not admit of explanation, but 
on the written letter, which admits of 
no explanation; and I cannot but think 
that the whole proceeding is a striki 
illustration of the argument of the ol 
philosopher, who said that he was driven 
to believe in a future state, because in 
this world men are only held account- 
able for what they write, and not for 
what they say. Well, Sir, I will read 
another letter written by another land- 
lord to my hon. Friend himself, also 
on the eve of the last General Election, 
which is certainly more unguarded than 
that which I have read, but not on that 
account less honest. It is a reply to an 
application by my hon. Friend for the 
vote of the writer. The letter is as 
follows :— 
“ 10th October, 1868, 

“Dear Captain Parry,—Entertaining a very 
strong opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
with reference to the Irish Church is simply one 
of unwarranted spoliation, and but the commence- 
ment of an attack upon all property, and, further- 
more, will not have the effect of pacifying Ireland, 
for the priests have plainly told us they will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a repeal of the 
Union, you must excuse me voting for you, as 
you declare yourself a follower of that gentleman; 
and any tenant of mine who votes in his support 
I shall consider as hostile to the interests of the 
country generally, and shall act accordingly.” 
Now, Sir, I do maintain that to speak 
of freedom and purity of election in the 
face of such letters is sheer nonsense, 
However, my hon. Friend took what, I 
cannot but think, was a very proper 
course. He wrote back to say— 

“ As for your vote, you are, of course, at liberty 
to do with it as you please. But I shall makea 
point of watching your conduct towards your te- 
nants, and if I find that they are made to suffer in 
any way for having voted for me, I shall act ac- 
cordingly.’” 

Sir, I need hardly say that this intima- 
tion had its desired effect, and that the 
excellent intentions of this gentleman 
were nipped in the bud. Well, Sir, I 
have given two instances. I might give 
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twenty of the same sort of thing. Their 
name is legion. But I will not weary 
the House by repetition. I will confine 
myself to one more case, which is rather 
remarkable, because it shows how inge- 
niously this kind of oppression can be 
made to work, and what a length of arm 
and power of reach it possesses and com- 
mands. In one of the counties of North 
Wales there lives a freeholder, who, as 
he was the owner of his own farm, con- 
sidered that he might enjoy the luxury 
of voting as he pleased, and accordingly 
announced his intention of voting for the 
Liberal candidate. But, unfortunately 
for him, he was a large dairy farmer, 
and was in the habit of churning his 
butter by water power, derived from a 
stream which ran at the foot of his farm. 
Now it so happened that this stream 
ran also through the property of a 
neighbouring landowner, who was a 
Conservative, and who had certain do- 
minant rights over the stream. When 
the farmer was pressed by his powerful 
neighbour to vote for the Tory, he 

inted with pride to his freehold, be- 
feved himself safe, and voted for the 
Liberal candidate. But he calculated 
without his host. They could not take 


away his land ; but they could and did 


divert his water. But I am happy to 
tell the House that my friend was a man 
of resources, for like the hero in the bal- 
lad of ‘“‘ Chevy Chase ”— 
“ When his legs were smitten off, 
“ He fought upon his stumps.” 

He defied the landowners. He took 
down his useless water wheel, and he 
churned his butter by hand. Now, Sir, 
Ido not think there is any one in this 
House, or out of it, who can deny that 
these practices have prevailed, and if 
they cannot be denied, I do trust 
they will not be defended. It is very 
possible that, as my hon. Friend inti- 
mated, we may be met by what we used 
to call at school the tu quoque argument. 
It may be said that if there was intimi- 
dation on one side, there was intimida- 
tion, though of a different kind, on the 
other. Now, Sir, I am not here to de- 
fend any kind ofintimidation. I dislike 
it, from whatever quarter it may come, 
and whatever garb it may assume. But 
I maintain that my hon. Friend has torn 
this accusation as to the chapel screw to 
shreds, for it is childish to compare the 
influence exercised by these poor Dis- 
senting preachers, who are entirely de- 
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mdent upon their flock for support— 
aad do ie fifty acres of te se 
them—with the enormous power wield 
by the Welsh territorial aristocracy. At 
the most it is a case of moral influence 
against brute force. Whether it be good 
taste to make the pulpit a platform for 
the discussion of political questions is a 
matter upon which different men may 
have different opinions. But if we come 
to that—were the pulpits of the Church 
of England silent during the last elec- 
tion? Why, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) went down to 
canvass South Lancashire he was 
preached at in half the churches in the 
county. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. Gentle- 
men cry ‘‘ No, no!” but I am speaking 
of what I myself have heard and seen. 
I remember one clergyman who drew 
an elaborate comparison between the 
right hon. Gentleman and a variety of 
Scriptural characters, of whom the only 
one that can be mentioned in decent so- 
ciety is Judas Iscariot. But then it may 
be said—Why do not you prosecute these 
men before the ordinary legal tribunals ? 
Now, I need hardly point out that that 
would be a very invidious task, and one 
which few, particularly in the case of a 
neighbour or friend, would be heroic 
enough to undertake. Besides, there is 
another difficulty. These gentlemen 
have good legal advisers at their back, 
and so generally manage to keep on the 
“‘windy side of the law ;”’ and the best 
ag of this is that, though there have 
een several cases of prosecution for in- 
timidation, there has been no case, or 
scarcely any case, where a conviction has 
been obtained. The fact is that in a 
criminal charge it is necessary to prove 
strictly the improper intention in each 
particular case ; and I need hardly point 
out that this may be very difficult when, 
as in a court of law, you are confined 
to the single case in hand, whereas it 
may be very easy if you are allowed to 
look, as we are here, to other cases. In 
fact, it is the old story of the bundle of 
sticks—take each case singly and you 
can break it to pieces—take them to- 
gether, and the inference is irresistible. 
‘Well, but I suppose we shall be told— 
as we have been told for the last twenty 
years—that ‘‘ there is a good time com- 
ing ;” that the time is at hand when 
public opinion will decide these things 
for itself, and when no landlord will ven- 
ture to resist its powerful influence. Sir, 
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we have waited for that time—we have 
waited patiently—and we have waited 
long; but it seems to me that we are 
very much in the position of the man in 
the fable, who waited until the running 
stream should have run itself out— 

“ Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 
No, Sir, there is one remedy, and one 
remedy only for this state of things, and 
that is the Ballot ; and I am proud to 
think that there is not a single Liberal 
Member in the House who represents 
the Principality of Wales who does not 
share in that opinion. Since I have sat 
in this House no more welcome intima- 
tion has reached my ears than the autho- 
ritative statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, made some months 
ago, that he was, if not actually a con- 
vert, in a fair way of becoming a convert 
to that measure; and if the sole result 
of this discussion be to assist in the pro- 
cess of that conversion it will not have 
been without its fruits. But while things 
remain as they are, do not at least refuse 
us that sympathy and support without 
which our condition would be simply in- 
tolerable. I have shown that there is 
one tribunal, and one tribunal only, to 
which we can appeal for protection, and 
that tribunal is the House of Commons. 
To that tribunal we confidently appeal, 
and we ask this House, in the exercise of 
its highest and most cherished functions, 
emphatically to condemn these unconsti- 
tutional—these cowardly practices; and 
to stamp them with the reprobation—I 
had almost said with the infamy—which 
they deserve. And now, Sir, I have 
only to thank the House, not in my own 
name only, but in the name of the poor 
men whose cause I have undertaken to 
plead, for the patient and indulgent 
hearing which it has given to their | 
grievances; and I trust the day will 
never come when an elector, however 
poor and humble he may be, appealing 
to this House for protection in the exer- 
cise of his constitutional functions, will 

make that appeal in vain. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the pro- 
ceedings of certain landlords in Wales towards 
their tenants on account of the free exercise of 
the Franchise at Elections are oppressive and un- 
constitutional, and an infringement of the rights 
conferred by Parliament on the people of this 
country.”—(Mr. Henry Richard.) 


Mr. G. O. Morgan 
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Mr. LEATHAM said, he thought that 
his hon. Friend had performed an im. 
portant public service in calling the at- 
tention of the House to what was taki 
place in Wales. For, at a moment when 
we were assured by writers of great 
eminence that intimidation was rapidly 
becoming extinct, and were on 
that account to refrain from insisting 
upon the only feasible remedy, facts 
like those adduced by his hon. Friend, 
which were wholly subversive of these 
comfortable premises, were a very valu- 
able contribution to the discussion. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not consider that he was trespassing un- 
duly upon their attention if he attempted 
to supplement the statements of his ea 
Friend by others which had been brought 
to his special notice, and which would 
serve, he thought, to extend the area of 
Welsh intimidation beyond the limits 
within which his hon. Friend had shown 
it to exist. The observations of his hon. 
Friends had been confined almost en- 
tirely to instances of intimidation which 
they alleged to have occurred in the 
southern portion of the Principality. 
The instances to which he was about to 
refer would render, he feared, the other 
extremity of the Principality almost 
equally obnoxious to the suspicion that 
freedom of election had been seriously 
interfered with there. He held in his 
hand a letter which he had received from 
the Rev. Michael Daniel Jones, princi- 
pal of the Independent College at Bala, 
in Merionethshire. He said— 


“T have spent most of my life in Bala and its 
vicinity. In Merionethshire the land is divided 
chiefly into large estates, and there are two lead- 
ing landlords in the county. One landlord has 
about 150 tenant-farmers under his control, more 
or less; and the other about 160, more or less. 
The farms vary in size from forty to sixty or 100 
acres. Nine-tenths of the farmers are Dissenters 
and Liberals. From personal conversation with 
most of them, I know them to be Liberals from 
conviction. In the election of 1859 five tenants 
on the lesser estate voted with the Liberal candi- 
date and were all ejected. Nine were neutral, 
and their rents were raised in every instance. I 
went into these cases of evictions personally with 
the tenants. On the other estate, out of thirty- 
five on the register, eleven only voted with the 
Tory candidates. Seven tenants who were neutral 
were singled out and had notice to quit—most of 
them were leading men in the chapels—and their 
farms were let chiefly to Church people. The 
farmers look at an election with dread in conse 
quence of this terrorism. In the election of 1865 
all the tenants on the two estates, with the ex- 
ception of one, voted with the Tory candidate, 
and this turned the election,” 
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Sir, I had no intention of mentioning 
any names; but, as I see the hon. Baro- 
net the 


Member for Denbighshire in 
his , and as I am told that one of 
these estates belongs to him, perhaps he 
will tell us if there is any inaccuracy in 
this statement. Now, Sir, grievous as 
this intimidation was, and grievous as 
were its consequences, there was some- 
thing which was moredeplorablestill, and 
that was the perfect moral obtuseness of 
those whoexercised it. It never seemed to 
occur to one of those gentlemen that in 
giving these notices he was committing 
a crime against the State. It never 
seemed to occur to him that there was any- 
thing mean and dastardly in forcing the 
conscience of a man who was his politi- 
eal equal in the eye of the law, and who 
bed duties to perform as sacred and im- 

rative as any which his own conscience 
imposed upon him. To illustrate what 
he meant let him quote a case which 
occurred the other day, not in Wales, 
but in Scotland. One of the best and 
largest tenant-farmers in Scotland, a 
man who farmed 3,000 acres of arable 
land, as well as pasture, and who paid 
his various landlords £5,000 a year, re- 
ceived notice that his lease, which was 
about to expire in a year or two, would 
not be renewed. The notice was given 
immediately after the last election. The 
agent declares that the landlord specially 
instructed him to give no reasons for the 
notice. The tenant states that the agent 
exceeded his instructions, and told him 
that the notice was given in consequence 
of his vote; but in order to clear up any 
doubt upon this point, the landlord, who 
isa noble Marquess, has written to the 
papers a letter, from which he would, 
with the permission of the House, make 
a short extract— 

“It is perfectly true,” he writes, “that I had 
many reasons for not letting the farm of Timpoen- 
dean to Mr. Scott, but I should consider myself 
acting unfairly if I did not say at once that among 


them was the vote he gave at the election, nor do 
Isee why I should not make this admission.” 


Observe the exquisite naiveté of these 
last words! Now, he had no doubt that 
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no one would accuse of general moral in- 
sensibility, were afflicted with a special 
alienation of conscience, an aberration 
or blindness of the moral sense, when 
they came to deal with the political 
rights of those whom the accident of 
territorial supremacy had placed within 
their power. And so it was that with- 
out, so far as he could see, one pang of 
remorse—nay, even with the smile of an 
approving conscience, as though the act 
were meritorious in itself—they con- 
signed men, whose only offence was that 
they had dared to believe that they were 
free—men whose families had been cen- 
turies upon the estate, and who, in a 
a of the country where tenant-right 

oes not exist, had spent their all upon 
the farm—they consigned these men to 
poverty with the same placid confidence 
in their own rectitude with which at 
petty sessions they consigned the poacher 
or any other offender against the law of 
God and man to gaol. We had abo- 
lished the feudal system in this country ; 
but at no period, not even when the grip 
of feudalism was strongest, did it de- 
mand service at the hands of a vassal 
for his superior with a purpose more in- 
exorable or a practice less merciful than 
those with which the tradition represent- 
ing feudalism demanded political service 
now. And yet, although we were all 
aware of this, and although we were all 
ready to acknowledge that the vote was 
the voter’s, and not the landlord’s—that 
it was a strictly public, and not in any 
sense a private trust—we left the vote 
naked, absolutely at the mercy of the 
landlord ; and upon what plea ? That 
the public might see with their own eyes 
that the vote was given, not to the land- 
lord, but to itself. See how our anxiety 
defeated itself. The vote was carried off 
under our eyes; it was carried off be- 
cause it was left naked; and so long as 
it was left naked it would be carried off, 
because the lesson which our naked vot- 
ing necessarily taught in a country where 
large classes of voters were in a state of 
dependence upon others was that the 
vote belonged, not to the voter, but to 


the Marquess of Lothian was an excel- | those whom they insisted should be pre- 
lent and amiable man. He had no} sent when the vote was given, and who 
doubt that these Welsh landlords were | had both the power and the will to claim 


excellent and amiable men. 
point to which he wished to draw the 


But the} it. 


And it was this power of claiming 
the vote and enforcing the claim which 


attention of the House was this—that| prevented the base tradition of political 


men who were deservedly respected in| servitude from dying out. 


From one 


all the other relations of life, men whom | end of the Principality to the other this 
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tradition was kept alive by occurrences 
like those to which they were calling at- 
tention to-night. And do not let the 
House be led away by the assertion that 
these notices were in the majority of in- 
stances a mere brutum fulmen ; that only 
a small proportion of them would even- 
tually be carried into effect. If you is- 
sued a hundred notices, as was done in 
Cardiganshire, it was not at all neces- 
sary, in order to produce a great moral 
effect, that you should proceed to eject 
every tenant whom you had served. An 
example here and there was quite enough 
to strike terror into all. 

“The Emperor at Hayti,” said Sydney Smith, 
“ boasted that he had only cut off the heads of a 
couple of persons for disagreeable behaviour at 
his table. In spite of the paucity of visitors ex- 
ecuted, the example was found to have operated 
as a considerable impediment to conversation.” 


Precisely in the same way, the spectacle 
of the ruin of a couple of tenants over- 
awed a whole country, insured a ficti- 
tious unanimity, and paralyzed the pub- 
lic voice. Now, he was one of those who 
thought this was a great evil, and he 
rejoiced that his hon. Friend should 
have called the attention of the House 
and, through the House, of the country 
to the intimidation in Wales, not only 
because he could not but believe that 
when the eye of the nation was turned 
in displeasure upon these acts, those who 
perpetrated them might feel at least a 
spurious kind of shame; but because, 
believing, as he did, that there was only 
one remedy for this kind of intimidation, 
he was convinced that when these and 
other kindred facts were before the pub- 
lic, whatever might be the course pur- 
sued by that House, or whatever may be 
the remedy of the Government, there 
was no power, either in the House or in 
the Government, which could arrest for 


a single Session the irresistible conviction | 


to which the nation must come. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he wished 
to offer a few remarks on the question 
before the House; because, as he had 
been returned for a Welsh county (Pem- 
brokeshire) at the last election without 
any opposition, he could approach the 
subject without any irritating recollec- 
tions. Hehad been in Parliament for 
many years, and for many years had 
taken part in contested elections ; and he 
found that the same feeling prevailed at 
the end of every one of them—namely, 
that those who voted on our own side acted 


Mr. Leatham 
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from pure conviction, while those who 
voted against us were influenced by in. 
timidation. With regard to the Pringj- 
ality, it was extremely satisfactory to 
earn that, though the influence of the 
landlords was so perniciously exercised, 
still the country possessed such an ex- 
ceptional state of morality that when the 
Judges went down there they found an 
almost complete absence of crime. But 
he had remarked that at the end of 
every General Election a most active 
trade in martyrdom was going on. Per- 
sons who suffered attributed to perse- 
cution what had arisen from the ordinary 
transactions of life. He had heard of a 
person who was charged with having 
sent 200 notices to his tenants, in conse- 
quence of the way they had voted ; but 
on inquiry it turned out that only six- 
teen had been served, and they were 
altogether unconnected with elections. 
In all these transactions there was the 
greatest publicity, and that was the best 
security against undue influence being 
exerted. It was very easy to say that 
these evictions were the result of poli- 
tical motives ; but a good tenant was too 
valuable to be lightly parted with, and, 
moreover, a change of tenancy was very 
expensive to the landlord. He must re- 
mark that it was rather an unusual thing 
for an hon. Member to move a Resolu- 
tion and attack several gentlemen by 
name without having given them the 
slightest notice beforehand. There was 
a Committee sitting above stairs, and if 
these cases were worth being brought 
forward why were they not brought 
before that Committee ? [‘‘They were.’”’] 
Well, then, what was the necessity 
for bringing them before the House 
now? The names of gentlemen were 
published, and a great amount of odium 
was incurred, which the persons who 
suffered from it had no opportunity 
of wiping away. Was the House to 
have its time taken up by such proceed- 
ings? If so, it was contrary to the 
usual practice. There were many screws 
more powerful than evictions, because 
they could be put in force secretly; and 
the most effectual was that which took 
the form of money; persons were not 
only afraid that the debt would be 
claimed, but also that it should be known 
that they were in debt. That was a 
much more powerful screw to put on 4 
man. With respect to what had been 
said about the Church, he would only 
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observe that the sacred edifices had never 
been, and could not be used for political 
urposes; and, as far as his own expe- 
rience went, the sermons from the pulpits 
of the Established Church in Wales had 
been remarkably free from reference to 
lities. It must be remembered that 
all these voters were free men; their 
yotes were in their own power. The 
House must not be misled by mere me- 
taphorical] expressions, such as ‘ electors 
being driven to the poll.” Taken lite- 
rally, the thing was impossible; how could 
they be driven, unless it was in hack- 
ney coaches? Was a tenant who owed 
money to be kept on a farm simply be- 
cause he had voted against the landlord, 
and some persons might attribute wrong 
motives to the landlord if the tenant re- 
ceived notice to quit? The alleged num- 
ber of notices in one county was forty- 
six, and in the other twenty-six; but the 
whole body of voters numbered some 
thousands. In the ordinary course of 
things a certain number of notices would 
be given ; so that, even if they accepted 
the version of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the actual extent of the intimidation 
was very limited. He supposed that, as 
the hon. Gentleman had discharged his 
conscience by bringing forward this 
Motion, he would not deem it necessary 
to press it to a division. 

m WATKIN WYNN said, that he 
desired to make a brief personal expla- 
nation. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
G. O. Morgan) had admitted that at the 
last election nothing objectionable had 
been attempted upon his (Sir Watkin 
Wynn’s) tenants in Denbighshire. But 
the hon. Member for Wakefield (Mr. 
Leatham) had referred to something 
that took place, in Merionethshire, ten 
years ago. Now, his agent who man- 
aged all his affairs at that time was 
dead; but Mr. Michael Jones, his agent 
at the last election, had appeared before 
the Committee now sitting, and had 
ee an explanation of the affair which, 

believed, the Committee considered 
to be satisfactory. As the revival of this 
matter had taken him by surprise, he 
had had no opportunity of refreshing 
his memory, and was therefore unable, 
at the present moment, to enter more 
fully into details. 

Mr. RICHARDS said, that the facts 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
Mover of the Resolution, were brought 
before the Committee in the presence of 


{Jury 6, 1869} 
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gentlemen connected with Cardiganshire 
and Carmarthenshire, who, if it had been 
possible, would have answered them. 
He believed that the attempt had been 
made, but it had utterly failed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was in Order in referring to the 
proceedings of a Committee now sitting? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not in Order in making the 
remarks he had. 

Mr. RICHARDS said, he trusted the 
short time during which he had been 
honoured with a seat in the House would 
be a sufficient apology for his transgres- 
sion of its rules, but if further excuse were 
wanting it could be found in the example 
set him by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Denbighshire (Sir W. Wynn), whose 
offence was aggravated by the circum- 
stance of long experience. It would 
have been well if the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) had called that 
hon. Member to Order; the fact that he 
sat on the same side of the House with 
him was no excuse for not doing so. He 
could confirm the statement of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) that 
the notices in question were not served 
on the tenants in consequence of their 
being in arrear with their rent, but for 
political reasons. He might explain the 
cause of meetings having been held in 
places of worship during the contest 
in Cardiganshire. In two cases in the 
county in which halls could be had 
for public meetings, permission to use 
them for that purpose was positively 
refused by the authorities ; the popula- 
tion was scattered, little accommodation 
of any kind was at command for the 
holding of meetings, and in some cases 
in which the only room to be had, the 
school-room, was found too small, an 
adjournment to the chapel was resolved 
on; but in no case had chapels been 
used in Cardiganshire for election meet- 
ings except from necessity. Englishmen 
prided themselves on the administration 
of public justice in their country; but 
what could be said of terrorism in elec- 
tion contests being exercised not only 
by agents but by magistrates as such ? 
He held in his hand an attested docu- 
ment, certifying that Mr. Bonsall, a ma- 
gistrate, had canvassed a voter of Cardi- 
ganshire, named John James, in behalf 
of the Conservative candidate, and when 
he said he had promised to vote for Mr, 
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Richards, told him it would be better 
for him to vote for Mr. Vaughan, be- 
cause he would be sure to find himself 
some day at petty sessions. It was all 
very well for the hon. Member for Pem- 
brokeshire to deprecate bringing such 
matters before the House, but what 
other or more constitutional means were 
at command for making them public? 
He believed, indeed, the discussion would 
have a good effect, and do much to dis- 
courage terrorism in Wales. 

Coronet STEPNEY said, that as a 
Welsh representative, he must bear tes- 
timony to the accuracy of the statements 
made with respect to what took place in 
Carmarthenshire during the late General 
Election. He hoped that a state of 
things most damaging to the Principality 
would soon be remedied by the intro- 
duction of the Ballot, or some other 
means of protecting the electors against 
the tyranny of landlords. 

Mr. C. WYNN said, that as he had 
been twice elected for Montgomeryshire 
without opposition, he conceived he had a 
right to complain on behalf of the Welsh 
Conservative Members of the manner in 
which this question has been brought 
forward. When grave personal charges 


were to be brought against Members, it 
it was usual, it was courteous, and it 
was only just, to furnish them with a sort 
of catalogue of the charges they were ex- 


pected to answer. The hon. Members 
for Merthyr and Denbighshire (Mr. 
Richard, and Mr. G. O. Morgan) had 
not condescended to do that. Grave 
charges had been brought against land- 
lords, who, by the fortune of war, had 
no one in the House to speak for them ; 
but if they had received fair notice they 
would, no doubt, have supplied some 
Welsh Conservative Members with in- 
formation bearing on the charges made. 
It had been asked what was to become 
of the Liberal cause if these practices 
were to obtain; his answer was that if 
the Liberal cause could be maintained 
only by such methods as this it had 
better be given up. He did not under- 
value the great claims which the Liberal 
cause had upon the country at large; 
but by such unworthy methods as this 
it would be neither advanced nor main- 
tained. It had been remarked how 
singularly peaceful and free from as- 
sault, even under the greatest provoca- 
tion, these Welshmen were. As the 
man of peace revenged himself on his 
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adversary by saying to the crowd— 
“Don’t nail his ears to the pump; 
don’t duck him,” so the éxpressions 
used now would be treasured up by an 
excitable people, and remembered at 
any future election, and upon the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) 
would rest the responsibility. He be- 
lieved that bare justice had been done 
by the statement that not a case of vio- 
lence occurred at a Welsh borough or 
county election. It was said that nine 
out of ten of the Welsh landlords were 
Conservative Churchmen, and that the 
tenantry were nearly in the same pro- 
portion Liberal Nonconformists. He 
believed these were exaggerations, but 
if they were not the hon. Member for 
Merthyr was only putting into the hands 
of Welsh landlords a weapon they were 
too just and wise to use. But a land- 
lord might go to his tenant and say— 
‘«My friend, we are told by authority 
which you recognize that our interests 
are antagonistic. Now, I am not turn- 
ing you out for any expression of opi- 
nion at the last election; I am not 
turning you out for your religion ; but 
it appears to me it is monstrous, after 
what has been said, that I should put 
weapons into the hands of my enemies; 
and it is obviously better for me that 
my farm should be in the hands of some 
one whose interests are identical with 
my own.” iy oh!”] He did not 
say he should approve of that course; 
but he said it might arise from the hon. 
Gentleman’s language. It might be 
that before long the country would have 
the Ballot. What would be the conse- 
quence? If Churchmen were invaria- 
bly and consistently Conservative, surely 
the obvious course for any Conservative 
landlord was to let his farms to none 
but Churchmen. It was not for him to 
say whether the hon. Member for Mer- 
thyr was doing his friends a service by 
putting the issue in this way, and it was 
doubtful whether the hon. Member 
would do any good to the Liberal cause. 
He would say to the hon. Members op- 
posite, or rather those who had supplied 
them with information that he believed 
in their decalogue as well as in other 
people’s there was a ninth command- 
ment. 

Sm THOMAS LLOYD said, he was 
one of the four Whig landlords of Car- 
diganshire; but he had told his own 
tenants who wished to support the Tory 
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candidates that they were perfectly at 
liberty to vote as they pleased. The 
same thing had taken place on his Car- 
marthenshire property. Considerable 
difference of opinion existed as to the 
rights of the landlord. Some of his 
friends said the vote belonged to the 
landlord, and that the tenant was only an 
incident in the matter. But he objected 
to that doctrine; first, because it was 
unconstitutional ; and secondly, because 
itwas inimical to the interests of the order 
to which he belonged. A landlord who 
compelled his tenant to vote contrary to 
his own wishes made himself a party to 
the violation of the law, which Sodient 
that the vote should be given un- 
conditionally. He thought that the 
conduct complained of was very impoli- 
tie indeed. It was probable that the 
roaring tide of Liberalism was about to 
sweep over the country ; and it seemed 
to him that it was only by bringing the 
different classes of society more closely 
together, and by each exercising mutual 
forbearance and kindness towards the 
others, that the changes, permanent, and 
not temporary in their character, that 
were now being effected could be made to 
work advantageously for the common 
benefit. Many of the people of Wales 
dreaded the coming 29th of September ; 
but this debate would not have been in 
vain if it resulted in the restoration of 
a more cordial relationship between 
the landlord and tenant in that part 
of the country. If landlord united with 
tenant, and manufacturer with artizan, 
they need not fear that the landlord and 
manufacturer would lack their legiti- 
mate influence. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that when his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Richard) first placed the 
Notice of his Motion upon the Paper, 
he thought it was a premature one, con- 
sidering that there was, at this moment, 
a Select Committee employed upstairs 
in the consideration of proceedings at 
elections; but he felt bound to acknow- 
ledge, after having heard the powerful 
speech of his hon. Friend, ari having 
listened to the painful nature of the facts 
he had adduced, that his hon. Friend, 
in his desire to further the interests of 
those whom he desired to serve, and to 
vindicate the position and character of 
those with whom he had long lived in 
terms of intimate friendship, could 
scarcely have done otherwise than bring 
these cases of hardship before the House. 
His hon. Friend had undertaken to prove, 
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and he believed had proved, that the 
Welsh farmers who, perhaps, of all 
others, were the most kindly disposed to- 
wards their landlords, a warm-hearted 
people, who, as he knew from experience, 
had never, except with extreme regret, 
found themselves opposed to their land- 
lords, had been not only subjected, be- 
cause they had acted as they believed to 
be right—to injury and loss, but that this 
had been done in the most open manner, 
and in the most flagrant violation of 
all that was considered fair, just, and 
honourable between man and man. The 
hon. Member for Pembrokeshire (Mr. 
Scourfield), with his usual ingenuity, 
had endeavoured to cast his shield over 
the landlords. No doubt many of the 
injuries anticipated by voters were an- 
ticipated without cause ; but his hon. 
Friend had quoted letters and given 
names and circumstances in a manner 
that went far to prove the accuracy of 
his statements; and he could not, there- 
fore join with those who censured his 
hon. Friend for not giving a notice 
which, in fact, it was impossible for him 
to give. His hon. Friend would, no 
doubt, have given due notice had he 
made an attack upon any Member of that 
House, but he had made no such attack. 
And, further, he had simply laid before 
the House facts that had already at dif- 
ferent times appeared in the newspapers 
in Wales, and the answer to which could 
have been easily given if they admitted 
of any reply. He (Mr. Bruce) had no 
doubt that the accusing conscience of 
every landlord who had been guilty of 
these actions had told him since the 
Notice appeared, that he was the party 
whose conduct would be brought before 
the House; and any landlord whose 
conduct had already been publicly con- 
demned might, if he had pleased, have 
communicated the facts of the case 
to any Member of his party in that 
House, and thus have presented any 
explanation in his power. He thought 
that the hon. Member had done —< 
less than his duty in bringing forwa 

the subject; and if no defence had 
been attempted, he believed it was 
simply because such conduct was inde- 
fensible. His hon. Friend had, however, 
not given notice of the terms of his 
Motion, and, under those circumstances, 
he trusted that his hon. Friend, who had 
gained such just distinction by the pow- 
erful and remarkable speech he had 
made, would not be inclined to gain 


Resolution. 
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what might seem an unfair advantage 
by pressing his Motion, but that he 
ot 

already obtained. 

Mr. O’REILLY - DEASE said, that 
some years ago he stood a contest for a 
county in Wales having a constituency of 
5,000, and he really believed that 2,000 of 
them would have voted for a broomstick 
had it been recommended by the land- 
lords. He was of opinion that the re- 
medy for the state of things which had 
been the subject of complaint that even- 
ing was a just and equitable land law 
protecting the interests of the tenant- 
farmer, and granting him that security 
for his property which was now accorded 
to the landlord. If such a remedy were 
provided, he believed that the Ballot 
would be totally unnecessary. He would 
give the Motion his hearty support if it 
were pressed to a division. 

CotoneL CORBETT said, he would 
be the last person to justify the putting 
of pressure upon any voter; but he 
thought it would have been more in ac- 
cordance with fair dealing between man 
and man to defer bringing this subject 
forward until the Committee up-stairs 
had reported. He presumed there must 
be some reason for not waiting until the 
Committee had made their Report. An 
old adage stated that if you threw plenty 
of mud some of it would be sure to stick. 
Perhaps it was intended in this case that 
some mud should stick pending the in- 
quiry by the Committee. It would ap- 
7 as if there must be some other 

eeling besides a political one in the 
Welsh Elections, or why should the 
—— Member for Merthyr (Mr. 

ichard) have been preferred to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who 
was quite as advanced a Liberal as that 
hon. Gentleman? The expressions about 
the same measure being meted out to 
certain persons as the measure which 
they themselves meted out might have 


had reference to the attack made on the | poo 


Irish Church. It had been said that 
Liberalism was passing through Wales 
like a roaring tide. When he heard 
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that expression it reminded him of 
another kind of roaring—of ‘‘a ramp-| 
ing and a roaring lion walking about, 
seeking whom he might devour.” | 
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strong denunciations by the minis-. 
ters of different sects in the Princi- 
ality. As soon as a landlord gave 
notice to quit he had done his worst— 
he could do no more; but the case was 
different with ministers, who told the 
members of their congregation they 
would endanger their salvation if they 
did not vote in a particular way. Nor 
was that the only coercion that had been 
employed. He would mention one fact 
which had been brought under his notice, 
A small tradesman in a certain town in 
Merionethshire had a mortgage on his 
little property, and a man of some im- 

rtance on the other side told him that 
if he did not vote in a certain way the 
mort would be called up. Again, 
he said that he had no wish to encourage 
oppression or undue influence, but there 
ought to be no hypocrisy in these matters, 
and those who lived in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) 
had done good service by bringing this 
subject forward. A good reason for not 
deferring it till the Committee had re- 
ported was this—that the scope of the 
Committee’s inquiry was a general one, 
extending to the whole country; while 
the case of Wales was peculiar to the 
Principality. Long ago the pressure 
brought to bear upon voters in bo- 
roughs of Montgomeryshire was so in- 
tolerable that in 1852 a Petition was pre- 
sented, embodying substantially the state- 
ments which had been brought forward 
on the present occasion. The petitioners 
complained of habitual and systematic 
terrorism, and stated that it would bea 
relief to the people of those boroughs to 
be deprived of the franchise. 

Viscount SANDON said, he wished 
to say a few words on this subject, on 
which he was very sensitive, because he 
held a double position, as one connected 
with land, i as representative of a 
large commercial constituency (Liver- 

” When it was seen that not a 
single county election had been vitiated 
for corruption or intimidation, he thought 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite ought to 
do justice to the landed interest in this 
respect. He was anxious that there 
should be no stain either upon town or 
county, but the great cause of electoral 


Spiritual terrorism had, in many cases, | purity was not advanced by these par- 


| 


been exercised towards the voters. He) tizan attacks upon either. 
attack upon the country, and he heard 
with some regret the Secretary of State 


had heard reports, on what he be- 
lieved to be good authority, of very} 


Mr. Bruce 


This was an 
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for the Home Department 


a as 
though the statements made by those | [P 


sitting behind him were established facts. 
Now these statements had not been sifted 
by any competent tribunal. All the 
complaints of coercion which he( Viscount 
Sandon) had heard of in Staffordshire 
were made against the Liberal party, 
but he had always doubted the truth of 
these statements because they had not 
been sifted ; and the House had a right 
to demand that a Minister of the Crown 
should not admit as true charges, which 
were first made in the columns of a 
newspaper and then repeated from the 
Benches behind him. 

Mr. RICHARD said, after the appeal 
made to him by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, he should 
not press his Motion to a division, but 
he wished to correct one or two mis- 
apprehensions. He had not made, or 
intended to make, an attack upon any 
hon. Member of the House. It had been 
complained that the Notice he had given 
had not been sufficiently long. Now, 
he put his Notice on the Paper some six 
or seven weeks ago, and he had, from 
time to time, postponed it for the purpose 
of enabling hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
make inquiries and prepare themselves 
to rebut the charges. One of his reasons 
for not dividing was that he did not de- 
sire to identify hon. Members opposite 
with the doings he had described. He 
was sorry that to a great extent they had 
done this of their own accord. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


INDIA—EAST INDIA (HOME ACCOUNTS). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
moved that the Home Accounts of the 
Government of India be referred to the 
Committee of Public Accounts. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that far 
from objecting to his right hon. Friend’s 
Motion he was most happy to accede to 
it. It did not, under all the circum- 
stances, seem quite proper that they 
should take the initiative in again this 
year referring these accounts to a Com- 
mittee upstairs; but there was no rea- 
son in the world why they should not be 
so referred, if one so able to form a 
sound opinion as his right hon. Friend 
_ fit to propose that they should 


Motion agreed to. 
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Home Accounts of the Government of India 
resented 10th May], referred to the Committee 
of Public Accounts.—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


COVENTRY ELECTION. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he rose to call 
attention to the statements contained in 
a Petition [presented 10th June], touch- 
ing the recent inquiry into the last Elec- 
tion for the City of Coventry. He had 
no desire to enter into the merits of the 
trial of the Election Petition, or to throw 
any doubt upon the decision of the 
learned Judge. The point he wished to 
submit was of a totally different charac- 
ter. He would contend that by its rules 
this House was bound to see that justice 
was not evaded in Election Inquiries be- 
fore Judges by the witnesses being tam- 
pered with or conveyed away from the 
place of examination. At the beginning 
of the present Session certain Resolu- 
tions were passed, the effect of which 
was that, if it should appear that any 
person had been elected or endeavoured 
to procure his election by bribery or 
other improper practices, this House 
would proceed with the utmost severity 
against all persons wilfully concerned in 
such bribery or corrupt practices ; and if 
it appeared that any person had been 
tampering with witnesses in respect of 
the evidence to be given to this House, 
it should be accounted a high crime and 
misdemeanour, and this House would 
proceed with the utmost severity against 
the offender. Now, the Judge in an 
Election Inquiry was an officer of the 
House. He reported his finding to the 
House, and the evidence taken by him 
during the inquiry was laid on the table 
of the House. This Standing Order, 
therefore, entailed upon the House the 
necessity of vindicating its own law and 

rivileges, if they had been infringed 
> any tampering with witnesses. It 


— before the trial that a portion 


of the case against the sitting Members 
for Coventry arose from certain alleged 
payments for travelling expenses, and if 
these sums could be proved to be paid 
by agents of the sitting Members, those 
payments would have been corrupt pay- 
ments under the Act and the Members 
would have been unseated. Two wit- 
nesses swore that they had received pay- 
ments of money for coming from a dis- 
tance to vote for the sitting Members, 
and that these payments had been made 
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to them by a person named John Moore. , the sitting Members, and that, of 

The question was, was he the agent of | was a matter which could not be re-tried, 
the sitting Members? But at the in- | What, however, was the House to do in 
quiry before the Judge John Moore was |a case like the present? It had 

not to be found. It was felt on the part | Resolutions to the effect that it was a 
of sitting Members that unless he were | high crime and misdemeanour to hinder 
somehow accounted for there would be any witness from giving evidence before 
a presumption against them. Therefore, | the House or a Committee thereof. Was 
when they had to open their case in de- | this to be regarded as a mere brutum 
fence, they produced two witnesses, who | fulmen? If the House was not prepared 
swore that John Moore had had nothing | upon proof of such facts as he had stated 
to do with the election, and was in no | to vindicate their own law by punishi 
way connected with the sitting Members. | those who had contravened it, it woul 
A Mr. Seymour, who was admittedly the | be far better to repeal the Order in ques- 
attorney for the sitting Members, swore |tion. He apprehended, however, that 
distinctly that he knew nothing about | the proper course would be to ascertain 
Moore, and that the sitting Members | the facts, and, on their being clearly es- 
could be in no way responsible for his | tablished, to punish the man proved to 
actions. Another man, named William | beoffending either by Orderof the House, 
Dickenson, also swore that Moore took | or by instructing the Attorney General 
no part in the election. This was what |to prosecute him in due course of law. 
Dickenson, who was the manager of a|The petitioners had, in his opinion, a 
certain ward in Coventry, and who was right to demand of the House that it 
admitted by the sitting Members to be | should vindicate its own character by 
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an agent of theirs, said. He was asked 
by the counsel for the sitting Members, 
“Do you know anything of a man of 
the name of Moore?” His reply was, 
‘“‘I know him.” ‘ Had he anything to 
do with the election?” Dickenson an- 
swered, ‘‘ Not to my knowledge.” ‘“ Did 
you give him any directions or authority 
of any sort?” ‘No,’ replied Dicken- 
son. In point of fact, therefore, Dicken- 
son repudiated all connection with Moore 
in regard to the election. But what was 
the real truth? He was informed and 
_ to prove that this very man 
ad been hand in glove with Dickenson, 
who constantly employed him during the 
election in making payments to voters. 
Three days before the Election Inquiry 
commenced he induced Moore to go to a 
village some miles away from Coventry. 
Afterwards he brought him back again 
to Coventry one evening during the very 
time the Election Inquiry was pending, 
and took him to an inn, where, accordin: 
to Moore’s statement, he had person 
communication with the professional 
agent of the sitting Members. After re- 
maining a short time in the public-house 
Moore was conveyed to Nuneaton, where 
he was kept close until the Election In- 
quiry had terminated, and Dickenson 
visited him during his concealment. If 
Moore had been produced during that in- 
quiry it is probable that the judgment 
ronounced by Mr. Justice Willes would 
ve been different from what it actually 
was. Judgment was given in favour of 


Mr. Bowverie 


|instituting an inquiry into the. alleged 
facts. In conclusion, he begged to move 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the allegations of the Petition of 
Charles Flint and others [presented 10th June], 
respecting the late inquiry into the Election of 
Members for the City of Coventry, and to report 
their opinion as to what proceedings, if any, 
should be taken thereon.”—(Mr. Bouverie.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
when he saw the Notice placed on the 
Paper by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) he carefully read the Petition, 
and he confessed he was greatly puzzled, 
as it was almost impossible to make 
anything of it in consequence of all the 
names bein left out or indicated by 
asterisks. e took the trouble, how- 
ever, to read all the Papers on the sub- 
ject, and he did not dispute in the main 
the accuracy of the statement just made 
to the House by his right hon. Friend. 
Two witnesses, it appeared, swore 
Moore had in one case promised and 
in another case paid £2 10s. to a voter 
for travelling expenses from London 
and back. But, on the other hand, it 
appeared that Moore was in Coventry 
up to the eve of the election, that he 
was well known to everybody, that he 
was not subpeenaed, and that his name 
was not upon the list of agents which 
was submitted by the petitioners to the 
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Judge. Indeed, it did not appear that 
they made any search for him. [Mr. 
Bouverre: They endeavoured to sub- 
ahim.] He did not know how that 
might be, but there was, at all events, 
no evidence on the face of the docu- 
ments to show that they tried to sub- 
a him at all. At the inquiry the 
counsel for the petitioners made no 
effort to cross-examine Dickenson as to 
his acquaintance with Moore, neither 
was anything done by either party to 
secure the attendance of Moore. Now, 
whatever course was adopted in refer- 
ence to this Petition, it was quite clear 
that no step could be taken which would 
affect the seats of the sitting Members. 
The House was, therefore, asked to do 
what it might be called upon to do in 
every case of bribery from which an 
important witness happened to be ab- 
sent. If the House acceded to the 
prayer of the Petition, it would simply 
involve itself in inquiries which it was 
Bepoest it would have nothing further 
to do with after these questions had 
been transferred to the Judges. Sup- 
posing it to be true that the agents of 
the sitting Members had conspired to 
remove Moore from Coventry they might 
be indicted for conspiracy; and, on the 
other hand, if it were true that William 
Dickenson made false statements he 
might be indicted for perjury. It would 
not, however, be expedient to call these 
rsons before a Committee of that 
ouse, there to give evidence not upon 
oath respecting what had occurred, in 
order that that evidence might be used 
if a charge were subsequently brought 
against any of them. Every lawyer 
would say that that would be a most 
unjust and unfair proceeding, because 
witnesses before a Committee might be 
subjected to greater pressure than could 
be put upon them in a court of justice. 
It might indeed be said that the wit- 
_ would not be bound to criminate 
emselves, but supposing they were to 
hold their engues siiagition, what an 
absurd and ridiculous position the Com- 
mittee would be placed in. In that 
event the Committee would elicit no- 
thing except the statement of a man 
who, it appeared from his own account, 
had been a briber on behalf of some 
agents of the sitting Members, who had 
gone out of the way in order not to be 
examined, and who had now placed 
himself at the disposal of certain other 
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ee] in order to give evidence in their 
ehalf. He was in no way vindicating 
the conduct of a person who withdrew a 
witness from an inquiry; but he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the House ought 
not to interfere in a case of this descrip- 
tion, as it had transferred its jurisdiction 
in these matters to a judicial tribunal. 
An indictment might be preferred either 
for conspiracy or perjury, and in his 
opinion one of these courses would be 
the proper one to adopt. 

Me. DENMAN said, there was much 
force in the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), 
but he did not think they entirely dis- 
= of the Motion. The right hon. 

entleman’s observations showed that 
since the Act of last Session the House 
had less power than it had before to 
deal with individuals who were charged 
with such a gross case as the present of 
tampering with witnesses. Formerly no 
lapse of time would have prevented the 
House from bringing an individual 
guilty of such anata the Bar of 
the House, and of punishing him se- 
verely. But the power of the new 
courts ceased with their sittings, and 
there was no further power to deal with 
offenders. He thought, therefore, his 
right hon. Friend had hit a blot in the 
new legislation, and when the question 
came again before the House, as it soon 
must, he hoped this defect would be 
remedied. 

Mr. BOUVERIE, in reply, said, the 
offence in question was a distinct offence 
against that House ; and if no notice was 
to be taken of such offences, the House 
had better repeal its Sessional Orders, 
on would in future be a mere dead 
etter. 


Question put, and negatived. 


POOR LAW (REMOVAL OF CHILDREN), 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS rose, according 
to Notice, to call attention to the recent 
Correspondence between the Poor Law 
Board and the Guardians of the Poor of 
the parish of Marylebone ; and to move— 


“ That in any case where a Board of Guardians 
of any parish or union shall have made due pro- 
vision within the workhouse or district school for 
the instruction in their own faith of children not 
of the Established Church, their religious rights 
being amply secured and the spirit of the law 
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effectually carried out, it is inexpedient that the | creed was not provided in the workhouse 


Poor Law Board should exercise its discretionary 
power to enforce the removal of such children to 
schools not under the control of the Guardians or of 
the parish authorities.” 


The hon. and learned Member traced 
the course of the controversy which had 
arisen in that case, from which it ap- 
peared that a Roman Catholic priest had 
applied to the Guardians for facilities for 
giving religious instruction at regular 
stated times to certain Roman Catholic 
children under the care of the parochial 
authorities. Those children were at the 
schools at Southall connected with the 
parish of St. Marylebone, and almost 
everything that the Roman Catholic 
priest (the Rev. Mr. Wincott) had claimed 
in the matter had been granted. He 
was allowed free access to the children 
to instruct them, and the children were 
also regularly taken to a Roman Ca- 
tholic place of worship on Sundays and 
on days of obligation ; and he believed 
the priest was perfectly satisfied. Not- 
withstanding that, the removal of the 
children from the school at Southall to a 
certified Roman Catholic school at North 
Hyde was demanded ; and the Guardians 
held that there was no reason for such 


removal, and that such a proceeding 


would be inexpedient. The Guardians 
had an interview with the President of 
the Poor Law Board on the subject ; and 
after some considerable delay the As- 
sistant Secretary of that Board wrote to 
the Guardians that it would be acting in 
contravention of the spirit of an Act of 
Parliament if it refused to entertain the 
application for the removal of the chil- 
dren. In their reply the Guardians stated 
that the children had long been receiving 
instruction in their own religion, and had 
been regularly attending their own place 
of worship. By the Act of 30 & 31 
Vict. it was provided that a creed re- 
gister should be kept in every work- 
house and workhouse school, in which 
the creed of the child should be entered, 
and supposing any dispute were to arise 
as to the correctness of the register the 
Poor Law Board was to decide. Then 
the Act went on to provide that the mi- 
nister of the religion to which the child 
belonged might according to the rules 
visit and instruct any inmate, unless he 
was above fourteen years and objected 
to receive such religious instruction. The 
Act further provided that any inmate 
for whom a religious service of his own 


Mr. T. Chambers 





should be allowed to attend a place of 
worship of his own creed outside the 
workhouse. At the time when these 
provisions were made there was a power 
vested in the Poor Law Board to remove 
a child for whose religious instruction no 
provision was made in the workhouse to 
a certified school of the religion of the 
child, and therefore it must be taken 
that when the Legislature made these 
elaborate provisions it was for the ex- 
press purpose that the Poor Law Board 
should no longer exercise the discre- 
tionary power which they possessed un- 
der the Act of 1866. Now, in the me- 
tropolitan district there were 2,000 Ro- 
man Catholic children dependent on the 
public rates, and if there was a removal 
of those children in the case of Maryle- 
bone there must be also in the case of 
the rest of the metropolis, and, in fact, 
all over the country. In the metropolis 
the increase in the annual expenditure 
would be upwards of £8,000, and what 
it would be for the whole country he 
could not tell. Then let hon. Members 
consider what the effect would be on the 
parochial system. It would be entirely 
subverted, for the principle of that sys- 
tem was that the Guardians were in loco 
parentis to the children who were placed 
in their charge; and if persons who did 
not belong to the Established Church 
went to the Poor Law Board behind the 
backs of the Guardians and claimed the 
removal of those children, it was not the 
Roman Catholics alone, but the Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, and other sects that 
might make a similar demand. Theevi- 
dence taken before the School Committee 
at Marylebone Workhouse last May with 
reference to these children, showed that, 
in the case of the first, the boy said the 
Roman Catholic priest had told him that 
he was a Catholic, upon which he said, 
‘«T don’t think I am,” and that the priest 
told him to worship idols; and with re- 
ference to his early education, he said he 
had lived with his grandmother, with 
whom he went to a church. The evi- 
dence in the case of three other boys was 
similar in effect ; but one of the boys said 
he had attended a Roman Catholic school 
for a short time and was removed by his 
father because they ‘‘ whacked him.” In 
the case of the fifth boy, it appeared that 
he had been to a Roman Catholic school 
and to a Roman Catholic church with his 
relatives. The evidence respecting the 
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girl Elizabeth Marks showed that she 
was clearly never a Roman Catholic. 
The charge therefore that these children 
were known to be Roman Catholics and 
were brought up as Protestants totally 
failed when tested by the evidence. Dr. 
Manning was the last man in the world 
to complain of proselytism. No one 
was a more bitter ape than he 
of the Church in which he was brought 
up, and no man had done more to de- 
grado and injure it, and to draw away 

ose who belonged to it to Popery. 
He was the last man to come to Parlia- 
ment with a grievance about people 
changing their religion. There was no 
grievance to be redressed, but there were 
the a of the parish to be maintained. 
Dr. Manning said there were 10,000 Ca- 
tholic children in London, receiving no 
education, to be gathered in. Why did 
he not gather them in from the gutters, 
whence they issued to increase the crime 
and pauperism of the metropolis, instead 
of bearding the Guardians and beseech- 
ing the Poor Law Board to take children 
from one of the best of parochial day 
schools where the Catholic children were 
instructed by one of his own priests ? 
Dr. Manning spoke of ‘a flagrant vio- 
lation of statute law;” his own sig- 
nature to public documents and his 
own archiepiscopal title were flagrant 
violations of statute law, as was also 
the multiplication of monastic institu- 
tions in this country. The Roman Ca- 
tholics were the last persons to claim 
the equity of the law, because they 
least observed its letter and most openly 
infringed it. What other denomination 
went to the Poor Law Board and attacked 
the Guardians? Did the Baptists, Wes- 
leyans, or Congregationalists? None of 
them. Only the Roman Catholics did 
so, and they did it on the principle on 
which they had sought to destroy the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland—that of 
thwarting the policy of Parliament which 
was to endeavour by assuaging religious 
animosities to fuse all classes into one 
by educating children of various com- 
munions in mixed schools. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded by mov- 

the Resolution. 

r. GOSCHEN said, that the warmth 
of the hon. and learned Member ren- 
dered it desirable that he should inter- 

se between him and those Roman 
atholic Members who would no doubt 
reply to him. In view of the serious- 
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ness of the subject, anything like sec- 
tarian bitterness should be avoided, and 
it would be better to exclude the parti- 
cular history of Archbishop Manning 
from the discussion. The question was 
how orphan and deserted children were 
to be dealt with under existing Acts of 
Parliament, and, further, what was to 
be done with Roman Catholic children 
in particular? But other denominations 
had come to the Poor Law Board also, 
and desired their children to be removed 
from the workhouses to schools of their 
own denomination. The Jews had taken 
precisely the same course as the Roman 
Catholics had taken. The hon. and 
learned Member gave no prominence to 
the fact that the Ket of 1868 which pro- 
vided for the religious instruction of 
children within workhouses, gave further 
powers to the Poor Law Board to exer- 
cise its discretion in removing the chil- 
dren of Roman Catholics and others 
from workhouses to certified schools. 
The argument used by the hon. Mem- 
ber was that the Act of 1866, giving 
the power of removal, had been prac- 
tically superseded by the legislation of 
1868; but the Act of 1868 extended 
that power to orphans, deserted children, 
and illegitimate children, with the im- 
portant modification that the removal 
might be made on the application of 
others besides parents and god-parents. 
Therefore, the Act of 1866 did not su- 
persede previous legislation, but the 
power of priests and ministers of other 
denominations to visit co-existed with 
the powerof removal. That was a very 
large power to give to the Poor Law 
Board, but it was given with the inten- 
tion that the children should be removed 
to these certified schools when they were 
prepared to take them upon the appli- 
cation of those most interested in them. 
In the case of the day schools they had 
the Conscience Clause, but it must be 
remembered that workhouse schools 
were not day schools, and it was al- 
most impossible to carry out the prin- 
ciple of a Conscience Clause, when 
there was no home influence behind, 
and when they had to deal with the 
fact that the workhouse or district 
schools were the actual homes of these 
children? His hon. Friend said that 
the guardians stood in loco parentis to 
these children, but it was an extremely 
delicate and difficult matter when they 
had to deal with the case of Protestant 
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Guardians standing in loco parentis to 
Catholic children. In the case of a ward 
in Chancery the child was always care- 
fully ree up in the religion of its 

arents. This principle was clearly laid 
en by the law as the one to be fol- 
lowed where it was possible, and it was 
the principle upon which the Poor Law 
Board always acted where they had the 
power. His hon. Friend had referred to 
meetings where statements without foun- 
dation been received with cheering, 
but other meetings had also been held 
at which statements equally unfounded, 
in an opposite direction, had been simi- 
larly received. The position was this— 
Subsequent to the legislation of 1866 
various religious denominations, the 
Roman Catholics among the number, 
thought they would establish schools for 
the reception of pauper and other chil- 
dren. Of these schools there were four 
or five certified by the Poor Law Board 
as fit for the reception of pauper children ; 
and now that these schools had been esta- 
blished by the Roman Catholics and by 
the Jews—for that body had also taken 
advantage of the permission granted by 
the Legislature—was the House of Com- 
mons to come forward and reverse the 


policy which they had adopted, and to 
say to the schools now being established 
that the children were not to be sent 
there. When he had first been appointed 


to his present Office he had had a care- 
ful and accurate Report prepared upon 
these schools. His hon. Friend had said 
that these schools were more costly, and 
that the cost was as 6s. against 4s. 4}d. 
—the cost in the workhouse school. But 
the latter amount did not include educa- 
tion or general charges, it was for food 
and clothing alone, and it would be seen 
by an inquiry into the expenses of the 
different y ox oy that 6s. per head was 
in reality a very low figure, and that in 
most cases the expense was far in ad- 
vance of that sum, which did not repre- 
sent any profit to the Roman Catholics. 
He thought, therefore, that in a pecu- 
niary point of view his hon. Friend had 
failed to make out his case. The dis- 
cretion lodged in the hands of the Poor 
Law Board was never intended to enable 
that body to over-rule the principle laid 
down by the Legislature ; and it was im- 
possible to contend that at such an early 
age the religious principles of a child 
could be as well maintained by the bi- 
weekly visits of a priest as they would be 


Mr. Goschen 
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by the child being placed among its 
religionists. Would his hon. Friend to 
satisfied to see a child of his own of the 
age of twelve years placed amongst Ro. 
man Catholics only receiving a visit from 
a Church of England clergyman twice g 
week? His duty seemed clear and pre- 
cise. It was one of impartiality as be. 
tween the different religious denomina. 
tions. In matters of religion the ay- 
thorities of the Poor Law Board ought 
to act towards deserted children as the 
Court of Chancery would act if these 
children were its wards. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
would prevent children from exercising 
that which the law gave them—a voice 
in the choice of their religion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN begged the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon. He had.been referring 
to the case of children under the age of 
fourteen years. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon, 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
a referred to the case of other chil- 

en. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he had 
gone into the case of the children in 
question to show what the facts were. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there was 
no earthly doubt that the law gave the 
right hon. Gentleman the power to re- 
move these children to certified schools, 
Dr. Manning meant to make profit out of 
the rates by speculation in these schools, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was going 
to accord with this design. The party 
which practised proselytism came to the 
House with an appeal ad misericordiam, 
although they were always ready to 
assault their neighbours. He should be 
prepared, on another occasion, to state 
the reasons why he doubted whether 
there was any impartiality in the deal- 
ings of the Government in this matter. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he must defend 
Archbishop Manning and the Catholic 
body from the imputations of the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. T. Chambers). He could under- 
stand that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had to consult the wishes of a por- 
tion of his constitutents in adopting the 
line taken by him that night. the 
Roman Catholics wanted in this matter 
was justice. The Guardians had prose- 
lytized these children for four years, and 
then alleged that the children were four- 
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teen years old. Unless the Poor Law 

exercised its power these Catholic 
children would have no protection ; and 
he denied that in Spain, or Italy, or any 
other country there was a more flagrant 
ease than that of these five children. 

Ms. WHALLEY said, that in other 

t countries children brought 

at the public cost were invariably 

brought up in the religion of the State. 

The Government ought not to recognize 

the pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in this instance. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That in any case where a board of ians 
or any parish or union shall have made due pro- 
yision within the workhouse or district school for 
the instruction in their own faith of children not 
of the Established Church, their religious rights 
being amply secured and the spirit of the law 
effectually carried out, it is inexpedient that the 
Poor Law Board should exercise its discretionary 

to enforce the removal of such children to 
schools not under the control of the guardians 
or of the parish authorities.”—(Mr. Thomas 
Chambers.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
71: Majority 42. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
Resolutions reported, and agreed to :—Bill or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, The 
Marquess of Hartineron, Mr. Cuancg.ior of the 
Excuzquer, and Mr. Arrron. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 197.] 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING aAcT (1855) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Knarcusvuit-Hverssey, Bill 
to amend the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Knarcusuti- 
Hvezssen and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 


JAMAICA LOANS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sransrzxp, Bill to provide 
for the better liquidation of certain Loans raised 
under the guarantee of Her Majesty for the Ser- 
vice of the Colony of Jamaica, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sransrexp and Mr, Cuaan- 
cgttor of the ExcuEquzr. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT (NO. 2) 
BILL. 

Select Committee nominated as follows :—Mr. 
Wits Grecory, Mr. Arrorney Genera for 
Inztanp, Sir James Srronez, Viscount Cricu- 
ton, Mr. Coean, Mr. O’Remuiy-Deasz, Mr. 
Henry Hersert, Mr. Epwarp Winerretp Ver- 
wer, Mr. Forpz, Mr. Kavanaeu, Marquess of 
Hawtroy, Mr. Buaxs, and Lord Cuaup Hami- 
ton :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 7th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Szxect Comarrss — Reports— 
Public Accounts [No. 303]; Inclosure Act 
[No. 304]. 

Pustuic Brts— Ordered—First Reading—Savings 
Banks and Post Office Savings Banks * [199]. 

First Readi; amaica Loans * [200]. 

Second Reading—Trades Unions, &c. [68]. 

Select Committee—Metropolitan Commons Act 
(1866) Amendment [77], Mr. Cowper and Mr. 
Gerard Sturt added ; Seeds Adulteration [49], 
. oe Sewell Read discharged, Mr. Pell 


Considered as amended—High Constables’ Office 
Abolition, &c, * [195]; Medical Officers Super- 
annuation (Ireland) * [185] ; Pensions Commu- 
tation * [187]; Shipping Dues Exemption Act 
(1867) Amendment * [184]. 

Third Reading—Inam Lands* [193]; Shippin, 
Dues Exemption Act (1867) Amendment 
[184], and passed, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—BOERS OF THE 
TRANS-VAAL REPUBLIC.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. FOWLER said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Sir Philip Wode- 
house, the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
has carried out the instructions of the 
Duke of Buckingham (approved by Lord 
Granville) to prohibit the supply of am- 
munition to the Boers of the Trans-vaal 
Republic ; whether his attention has 
been called to the suppression by the 
Dutch authorities of the Trans-vaal 
Mimo the newspaper which has ex- 
_ the slave-trading practices of the 

oers; and, when he will publish the 
Correspondence relative to the enslave- 
ment of Kaffir children ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, there 
was a clause in the treaty made with 
the Trans-vaal Republic in 1852, per- 
mitting arms and ammunition to be sold 
to the inhabitants of that republic, and 
prohibiting the sale of arms and ammu- 
nition to the Kaffirs. In consequence 
of the utter failure of our remonstrances 
with the Trans-vaal Republic as to the 
organized system of slavery carried on 
there, it was determined not to act any 
longer upon the provisions of that un- 
ew clause. Sir Philip Wodehouse 

to consider what was the most ef- 
fectual way of accomplishing this object. 
On account of the restoration of peace 
between the Basutos and the Orange 
River Free State, the prohibition of the 
introduction of arms and ammunition in 
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the Orange River Free State was done 
away with. Under those circumstances 
it would have been impossible to prevent 
arms and ammunition going from the 
Orange River Free State into the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and it was thought that 
it would be better to abrogate the clause 
and get rid ofitsinjustice by allowing both 
parties, the Kaffirs and the inhabitants 
of the Trans-vaal Republic, equally to 
purchase, without limit or check, arms 
and ammunition. Both of those parties 
had, therefore, been put on an equal 
footing in that respect. With regard to 
the alleged suppression by the Dutch 
authorities of the Trans-vaal Argus, 
the Colonial Office had no informa- 
tion on the matter, and, of course, it 
was impossible for them to interfere in 
it. The Papers to which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred at the end of his Question 
would, he (Mr. Monsell) thought, be 
ready for presentation in about a fort- 
night. 


IRELAND— JURY PANEL (MONAGHAN). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DOWNING said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether the sheriff for Monaghan, 
whose Jury Panel at the last March 
Assizes was quashed on the ground of 
partiality, is still in office ; and, if he is, 
whether any and what steps have been 
taken towards his dismissal; and, whe- 
ther the Jury Panel for the coming 
Assizes to be holden on the 8th instant 
has been returned by him; if so, is it 
the intention of the Crown to try by 
jurors so selected those persons returned 
for trial on charges arising out of party 
feeling and party collisions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svttrvan) said, in re- 
ply, that the Sheriff of Monaghan was 
still in the possession of that office, and 
that the panel for the Assizes about to 
be held had been returned by him. In 
consequence of the charge of partiality 
made against the sheriff, with reference 
to the jury panel at the last March 
Assizes, in the case of the man charged 
with an alleged murder arising out of 
certain party riots, in excluding certain 
Roman Catholics from the jury panel, 
with the view of prejudging the prisoner’s 
trial, an inquiry had taken place, and 
the triers came to the conclusion that, 
although the sheriff was not personally 
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cognizant of what had occurred, his sub. 
sheriff was. On the 2nd of June last 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland came to 
the conclusion that the sub-sheriff ought 
to be removed from his office, but before 
doing so a letter was written to the 
sheriff, calling his attention to the facts, 
and suggesting the removal of the sub- 
sheriff pending the trial, in order that 
confidence might be restored in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law ip 
Monaghan county. That letter was an- 
swered by the sheriff on the 9th, in 
which he upheld the character of the 
sub-sheriff, and stated certain matters 
which required further consideration, 
There had not, however, been time to 
do so, but he (the Attorney General for 
Ireland), acting in the discharge of his 
duty, had thought it right not to try the 
prisoners on the panel that had been 
returned for the ensuing Assizes; and, 
on Monday last, the Solicitor General for 
Ireland took the necessary steps in the 
Queen’s Bench to prevent their being 
tried at the ensuing Assizes. By that 
course there was not the possibility of a 
miscarriage of justice taking place, and, 
with regard to the sheriff, he was unable 
then to state what his Excellency’s inten- 
tions were with regard to that gentleman. 


TRADES UNIONS, &e. BILL—[Bu 68,] 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Mundelia.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. HUGHES, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the subject of Trades Unions had 
now been for some time a matter of 
serious consideration. It had been 
argued that it was too great a question 
for private Members to undertake, and 
that the Session was too far advanced. 
He therefore wished to explain the 
reasons why the promoters of this Bill 
persevered with it this Session, and 
did not leave the Government to deal 
with the question to which it related 
in another Session. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that, in 
the autumn of 1866, several outrages 
took place at Sheffield that startled and 
alarmed the whole country, and which 
were attributed to the trade organizations 
in that town. In consequence a depu- 
tation of employers waited upon the 
Home Secretary of the day to ask for a 
special inquiry. That application was 
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seconded by the men themselves, and a 
Commission of Inquiry was appointed 
under an Act of Parliament. The Com- 
mission had scarcely commenced its la- 


bours when a sub-Commission was sent | 


{Jury 7, 1869} 
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upon the same footing as other socie- 
ties before the criminal laws of the 
country. By reading the Bill a second 
time the House would testify, in con- 
formity with the evidence, that they did 


to Sheffield, and the investigation insti- | not believe that Trades Unions, as a 
tuted there led to the terrible disclosures ; body, were guilty of those offences that 
in connection with Broadhead and his | had been proved against the saw-grind- 


associates. 


Those circumstances raised | ers of Sheffield and the brick-makers of 


yery naturally a strong feeling in the | Manchester and would, at the same time, 
country. They were imputed to the ope- | show their willingness to redress the real 


ration of Trades Unions generally; and 
it was felt that the Unions were virtually 
on their trial before the country, and it 
became incumbent on them to take 
steps to remove the aspersions cast upon 
them. Obviously they had a very severe 
ordeal to undergo. Though admirably 
selected on the whole the Commis- 
sion was in this respect defective, that 
whereas the employers of labour were 
directly represented by two large em- 
ployers, one of whom was the pre- 
sident of a powerful association of em- 

oyers, the men, on the other hand, 

d no direct representation whatever 
on the Commission. The then Home 
Secretary, however, appointed Mr. Har- 
rison to attend and watch the inquiry 
on behalf of the Trades Unions; and 
the ability, industry, and patience of 


that gentleman deserved the heartiest 


acknowledgments. The evidence taken 
before the Commissioners extended over 
eleven blue books, and it had now been 
before the public for upwards of six 
months ; ar the decision of the Com- 
missioners, so far as any decision had 
been arrived at, had been before the 
country for upwards of five months. 
The persons accused numbered, at the 
lowest estimate, upwards of 500,000 of 
skilled artizans ; and, the inquiry being 
finished, those men naturally looked for 
the verdict of the House of Commons, the 
highest Court of Inquest of the country, 
as to whether the bodies with which 
they were connected were really guilty of 
the crimes imputed to them. They had 
been asking for some years to have the 
criminal laws which applied to them, 
and to no other class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, repealed, and that their funds 
should be protected. The House would 
now be asked for a simple answer— 
“Aye” or ‘‘no,’”’ as to these demands. 
On the whole the Trades Unions had 
been much better conducted of late than 
they had been for many years before. 
What they now asked was to be put 
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grievances of these societies. This was 
a question which he was afraid would 
never be properly discussed until the 
Trades Unions of the country were di- 
rectly represented in that House; but 
in the absence of that representation he 
must put their case before the House as 
fairly as he could. His own attention 
had been first drawn to the question 
by the remarkable inquiry made, in 1849 
and 1850, by the Iforning Chronicle, as to 
the condition of the working classes of 
London. The revelations then made, es- 
pecially as to their state at the East-end, 
were startling in the extreme, and at- 
tracted great attention. He and others 
made personal inquiries into the matter, 
and the result was that they found the 
state of things to be quite as bad as it 
was represented by the commissioner of 
the Morning Chronicle. In the slop trade, 
for instance, they found half-a-dozen men 
pigging together in a room, with but 
one hat and a coat between them for 
their joint use, and deeply in debt to the 
‘‘sweaters,’’ as the lowest class of 
masters were called. These men worked 
fourteen and fifteen hours a day, earn- 
ing most miserable wages, scamping 
their work whenever they had a chance, 
and breaking out now and then, as 
might be expected, into drunkenness 
when they had 1s. to spare. On inquir- 
ing how they had fallen into such a 
frightful state, he found that it was 
owing to the breaking down of their 
Union, which had left the men entirely 
at the mercy of the hardest employers 
in that part of the town. He and the 
friends who were acting with him ren- 
dered them what assistance they could 
in their effort to establish associations ; 
but he was sorry to say that, in conse- 
quence of there being no cohesion or 
union among the men, the money 
was simply wasted, and the workmen 
relapsed into their old state of abject 
misery, and remained subject to the 
power of the ‘‘sweaters.” A reverse to 
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this picture might, however, have been 
seen in a great trade society, which 
was then just making a new move on 
the labour question, and which had its 
offices in the same part of the East-end. 
He meant that which had since beeome 
known as the largest trade organization | 
in the world, under the title of the 
Amalgamated Engineers. This eentral | 
society at that time made a successful 
effort to convert the various societies 
scattered throughout the country into 
one union, in order that they might be | 
more powerful. Nearly a year after | 
this the Amalgamated Engineers un- | 
fortunately came into collision with the 
employers, and the first of those strikes 
took place which had sinee become 
so frequent—strikes not affecting mere 
localities, but spread over whole dis- 
tricts and affecting the whole of the 
people of this country. The result of that 
strike was that every penny of the ac- 
cumulated funds of the society was lost, 
and a further sum was required to be 
raised to enable the society to meet its 
engagements. When the society was 
in this strait, and when, in fact, the 
strike was in the last week of its con- 
tinuance, a gentleman, who felt great 
sympathy with the association and its 
objects, saved it from insolvency by ad- 
vancing £500 in order to meet the de- 
ficiencies that had arisen in the funds, 
and pay the members what was owing 
to them. The men were paid what was 
due to them by the society ; but a good 
many of them stuck out and protested that 
no consideration on earth would induce 
them to return to work upon the terms 
offered by the employers. This being 
so, another wealthy friend of the society 
came forward and stated his willingness 
to pay the expenses of such of the men 
who would not return to work as were 
ready to emigrate. Forty accepted the 
offer, and went to Australia, without 
any pledge or security being extracted 
from them by the gentleman who 
advanced the money, and what was 
the result? It told most favourably 
for Trades Unions, showing how much 
more reliable members of those bodies 
were than those who were non-society 
men. Those who were not members 
of such a society as that of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers were found to be 
in misery and generally in a deplor- 
able condition ; but those who were mem- 
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industrious, self-reliant, and in a state of 
comparative prosperity. For what had 
happened in the eases he had just cited ? 
The Amalgamated Engineers, after the 
temporary misfortune to which he had 
alluded, closed up their ranks, put on 
new subscriptions and levies, re-paid 
with interest within three months the 
£500 advaneed to them in their distress, 
and the society was now in a flourish- 
ing condition. The men, again, who 
went to Australia founded there a branch 
Union, and not only paid back at the 
end of two years the money advanced 
for their outfit and journey, but also 
sent home a handsome piece of plate to 
the gentleman who had so generously 
befriended them. He (Mr. T. Hughes) 
could speak with certainty on these 
points, as the whole of the money passed 
through his hands. These and other 
facts of a similar character which he 
might mention had long ago convinced 
him of the fact that the Unions had im- 
proved the condition of the men, and 
had raised them in point of worldly posi- 
esitation in saying 
that, taking England from one end to 
the other, it would be found that where, 
as in the ease of the slop-workers, and 
the agricultural labourer, no Unions ex- 
isted, the work-people were in a most 
miserable condition; and, on the other 
hand, where Unions did exist and were 
strong, the work-people enjoyed the po- 
sition of free and independent citizens, 
whom it was a pleasure to recognize as 
citizens of the country. A great many 
charges had been brought against Trades 
Unions, some of which it was his duty to 
notice. It was alleged, for instance, that 
these societies were in a state of insol- 
vency, and that by legalizing them the 
Legislature would only be tempting the 
young men of the working classes to join 
associations which must in the end break 
down. That was undoubtedly a very 
ave accusation to bring against these 
Jnions; but had it any foundation in 
truth ? He admitted that some of the 
witnesses éxamined by the Royal Com- 
mission, and who were actuaries, came 
to the conclusion that the payments to 
which some of the largest and the best 
societies had pledged themselves could 
not be made while the subscriptions re- 
mained as low as they then were. 
this point, however, it must be remem- 
bered that there were conditions which 
it was not possible for actuaries to take 
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into consideration ; but, without entering 
into a discussion of these on the present 
occasion, he would content himself by 
remarking that the whole question was 
lucidly set forth in the Appendix to the 
Comte de Paris’s book, Les Associations 
Ouvriéres en Angleterre, to which hon. 
Members wishing to master the question 
would do well to refer. It was evi- 
dently the interest of the opponents of 
Trades Unions to bring forward every 
ease in which an established Trades 
Union had broken down, but it was a 
significant fact that not a single instance 
had been adduced. Considering that 
many of these societies had been in ex- 
istence for forty years and upwards, and 
the greater part for eighteen or twenty 
years, surely if it were true that they 
were in a miserably insolvent condition, 
some single case might have been ad- 
duced in which there had been a failure 
to meet the liabilities incurred. Then, 
again, it was declared that the leaders 
of these societies were generally highly 
paid agitators, who had never them- 
selves been workmen, but who got up 
these associations for their own glorifi- 
cation and managed them for their own 
benefit. He was in a position to deny 


that statement. He had been acquainted 


with almost all the leaders for many 
years, and he had no hesitation in de- 
claring that they as faithfully repre- 
sented the societies as the Members of 
that House represented their constitu- 
encies. As to their being highly paid, 
in the largest and wealthiest of all these 
societies—the Amalgamated Engineers 
—there were only two paid officers of 
the general society, and the highest 
paid of the two received very little more 
than he would be able to earn as a 
foreman of engineers; while in up- 
wards of 200 branches of the society 
spread over the United Kingdom, the 
British colonies, and a part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, there was not a single 
officer exclusively paid by the society. 
To each branch there was a secretary, 
who managed the whole of the business 
of the branch; and the salary of the 
best paid, where the members num- 
bered 300 or 400, only amounted to 
£10 a year, or less than 4s. a week. 
Moreover, those who filled these situa- 
tions were, for the most part, men who 
worked with their own hands, and| 
earned the ordinary wages of the trade. 
Another charge brought against Trades 
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Unions was that they tended to encou- 
rage inferior workmanship. So far was 
this from being the case that he had no 
hesitation in declaring that the very 
best workmen in the country were to be 
found in these Unions. The object of 
the societies being to keep all their 
members at work at the highest possible 
wages, could anyone seriously believe 
that they would allow bad workmen to 
join their ranks? He could assert that 
strict inquiries were made as to the ca- 
pabilities of men before they were ad- 
mitted. Again, it was declared that 
they favoured strikes, whereas the very 
reverse was the fact; the councils of the 
Unions as a rule being for the most part 
very averse to strikes and discouraging 
them by every means in their power. 
They considered a strike to be like a 
Japanese duel, in which each man com- 
mences by killing himself. The councils 
were jealous of the funds of the Unions. 
As a rule no strike could take place 
without the express authority of the 
central body, and no strike was per- 
mitted to take place until arbitration 
had been offered and refused. Further- 
more, it was alleged that these organ- 
izations had a tendency to drive trade out 
of the country; that in consequence of 
the cheapness of labour on some parts 
of the Continent, serious competition 
already existed, and that our manufac- 
turers were scarcely able to hold their 
own against that competition. He ad- 
mitted that the competition of foreign 
countries was becoming, and must be- 
come, much more serious than in past 
times, but on the present question he 
would refer hon. Gentlemen who were in- 
terested in this subject to the statistics 
collected in the Report of the minority of 
the Commissioners. From the Returns 
of the Board of Trade it appeared that 
as regarded the export iron trade, which 
had been specially instanced as one which 
was declining in consequence of foreign 
competition, an increase had taken place 
between the years 1860 and 1867 of nearly 
50 per cent, and the Returns of the last 
six months showed that notwithstanding 
the recent depression the trade was still 
on the increase. Our iron exports to 
Belgium, for instance, other than pig 
iron—in which he admitted there had 
been a great falling off—amounted, in the 
year 1867, to £915,000 in value, whereas 
last year they were no less than 
£1,219,176, showing an increase, with- 
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in that short period, of upwards of | hangings which disgraced that period of 
£300,000. Then it had been frequently | our industrial history. Mr. Hume intro. 
asserted that we were losing our trade | duced and passed, in 1824, a short Bill 
in machinery; but he found that, as re- | designed to put an end to so sad a state 

rded Belgium—the country specially of things. That measure would pro- 
instanced as our most formidable rival | bably, if it had remained in operation, 
—we exported £819,000 worth of | have set the question at rest for ever, 
machinery in 1867. This, it was true, | It repealed all the old statutes on the 
fell to £474,000 in 1868; but from the | subject of combinations, and enacted 
Returns of the last five months it|that the common law rules respecting 
appeared to have risen to £835,900 restraint of trade and cons iracy 
during the present year. The value of | should be no longer applicable to 
the machinery sent from Belgium to/|combinations of labourers; and, in- 
this country during that time was only | deed, with the exception of certain pro- 
£11,263. These figures were sufficient | visions as to threats, it left masters and 
of themselves to disprove the statement | workmen to do exactly as they pleased 
that trade was being driven out of|in regard to their dealings with one 
the country by the action of Unions. | another. The consequence of the passing 
Passing from this subject he would! of that measure was that all the secret 
now touch upon another of consider- {societies came into the light, and so 
able importance. The Trades Unions | much alarm was caused on the extent of 
complained of the present state both of | the combinations being made apparent 
the common law and of the statute law | that, in 1825, Mr. Huskisson, on the part 
of the country, and of the manner in | of the Government of the day, introduced 
which it affected them. According to} a Bill to repeal the measure passed in 
the common law, any agreement as to | the previous year. Mr. Huskisson used 
the terms upon which men would sell| many arguments which would sound 
their labour was a wrong, as being in | strange at this moment; he thought the 
restraint of trade, and any attempt at | funds of the Unions would be better in 
combination to enforce that agreement | the savings banks, and urged that if 
became the crime of conspiracy. There- | these combinations were allowed capital 
fore it was obvious that every Trade | would leave the country. Mr. Hume 
Union in the kingdom was not only, as | stated that under the former law men 
it were, outside the common law, but| had been frequently convicted, while 
was opposed to it, and was in fact ille- | evidence could not be obtained against 
gal. Then again with respect to statute | the masters. Mr. Peel, then Home Secre- 
law, he found that from the Statute of| tary, said that workmen should be pre- 
Labourers in the reign of Edward III. | vented from regulating what they knew 
down to the time of George III. there nothing about. Under the provisions of 
was a series of statutes directed against | the Bill, which in due course was passed 
the combination of labourers The last | into law and was the statute now affect- 
of these—the 40th Geo. III.—stated in| ing combinations, the old common law 
the Preamble, that workmen had by | doctrines with regard to restraint of 
combinations endeavoured to obtain ad- | trade and conspiracy were again made 
vances of their wages, and went on to | applicableto combinationsof workpeople, 
enact that all contracts or agreements /and by Section 3 a new set of misde- 
to obtain advances of wages should be} meanours was created which had been 
absolutely illegal and void. Persons | the cause of much subsequent irritation 
entering into any such contract were | and litigation. In the Act 6 Geo. IV. 
liable to two months’ imprisonment, as | the words ‘‘obstruction and molestation” 
were likewise all workmen who contri-| were used, and were found almost in- 
buted funds for the maintenance of such | capable of legal definition. And what 
combinations. Owing to these statute | had been the result? Combination, it 
laws very disastrous consequences arose. | was clear, had not been hindered, for 
During the first quarter of this century, | these amalgamated societies had in- 
when the industry of the country devel-| creased in number in all branches of 
oped itself so rapidly, numbers of secret | industry ; but the statute had been found 





societies sprang up, the result being the | sufficiently oppressive in its working to 
burning of mills, the destruction of ma- | keep the Unionists in a constant state of 
chinery, the vitriol-throwing, and the ‘jean and anger. In 1859, 22 Vict. 
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a statute was passed in the hope that' 
it would accomplish the almost im- 

ssible feat of settling what ‘‘obstruc- | 
tion and molestation” meant. He would 
refer to one or two decisions given since 
that time in order to show the sort of 
conduct which brought workmen under 
the jurisdiction of the courts of law. | 
Last year, in the case of ‘‘The Queen v. 
Drewitt,’’ where there had been no vio- 
lence, and nothing more than coercion, 
which did not even extend to abusive 
language, Baron Bramwell laid it down | 
that— 

“Molestation must be held to be anything un- 
pleasant or annoying to the mind operated upon, 
and it is clearly the law that if two or more per- 
sons by such means co-operate together they will 
be guilty of an indictable offence under the Act of , 
6 Geo. IV.” 
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and the ordinary courts of the country. 
It further provided that protection should 
be accorded to the funds of Trades 
Unions. The necessity for that protec- 
tion had surely been proved over and 
over again, and, if any further proof 
were wanted of it, the House was aware 
that during the last few days there 
had been a most important decision, 
which showed how absolutely necessary 
it was that something should be done. 
In the cases of ‘‘ Hornby rv. Close,”’ and 
‘« Farrer v. Close,’”’ it had been decided 


|by the magistrates that these societies 


being in restraint of trade, their officers 
could not be punished for embezzling the 
funds. This Bill proposed to restore 
the jurisdiction under which Trades 
Unions had thought themselves secure, 


| but which had broken down in those 


In “The Queen v. Hinckley,” a man had | cases. It was said that the Embezzle- 
called out ‘‘Baa, baa, black sheep,”’ and -ment Act of the learned Recorder of 
got for that three months’ imprison- | London, passed last year, met the diffi- 
ment. In “The Queen v. Hamilton,” culty; but this was not so, for it simply 


also decided last year, it was held that declared that a joint ownership should 
the defendant was liable to three months’ | not be pleaded as a defence to a pro- 
imprisonment for telling a man that if) secution for embezzlement. The ma- 
he went to work at a certain shop there | chinery of that Act was inapplicable 
would be a row. This was manifestly | to a class of offences which, for the last 
unfair when it was considered that if an | fourteen years, had been dealt with un- 
ordinary person threatened to murder | der the 44th section of the Friendly So- 


another or to burn down a house he |cieties Act. It was now alleged that the 
could only be held to bail. Surely | 44th clause of the Friendly Societies Act 
the House would not allow such astate| was not meant to apply to those socie- 


of the law to stand. 
to say that not only had the criminal 
courts interfered in these matters, but 
the Unions had even been brought into 
the Court of Chancery, and a Vice Chan- 
cellor had granted an injunction to pre- 
vent the putting up of placards in a 
town, stating that there was a strike at 
a particular mill, and requesting the 
workmen not to go there for work. If 
the extension of jurisdiction were the 
mark of a great Judge, that Vice Chan- 
cellor was the greatest Judge since the 
days of Lord Mansfield. What was the 
remedy proposed for the state of things 
he had described? The Bill before the 
House, in the first place, swept away all 
the combination laws of which he had 
been speaking. As it was not to be 
pressed further during the present Ses- 
sion he would not go into the clauses of 
the Bill, but that was its great principle. 
It left employers and work-people alike 
free to make whatever contracts they 

leased with regard to their capital and 

bour, subject only to the ordinary law 


He regretted | 


ties; but that clause was drawn in his 
Chambers and it was the distinct inten- 
tion—at any rate of those who framed 
the clause—that these societies should 
be brought within its scope. Imme- 
diately after the passing of the Friendly 
Societies Act the best of those socie- 
ties registered themselves under the 
| Act, and remained registered under it to 
the present day. If this were not suffi- 
cient proof that the Act was intended to 
apply to Trades Unions, he might men- 
tion that immediately after the passing 
of the Post Office Savings Bank Act the 
trade societies expressed a wish to in- 
vest their funds in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Banks. Some difficulty arose, and 
he had the honour of introducing a de- 
putation on the subject to the right hon. 
Gentleman now at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who, at that period, 
held the Office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
| consented at once to do what the depu- 
tation wished, remarking that these 
trade societies were of a kind which 
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clearly brought them within the purview 
of the Friendly Societies Act. What 
would be said if the House now refused 
to give back the jurisdiction under 
which these societies had been for four- 
teen years? It would be said that when 
the country wanted their money it was 
glad to call them friendly societies, but 
that the moment it came to protecting 
their funds it refused to consider them 
in that light. He did not believe that 
such a thing would be said, because he 
knew that those societies had too much 
confidence in the present Prime Minister 
to say anything of the kind; but still 
such a conclusion under the cireum- 
stances would not be unnatural. What 
were those societies after all? They 
were simply and purely friendly socie- 
ties, with this addition, that they made 
certain specified allowances to members 
who were out of work for reasons ap- 
proved by the central authority. The 
Royal Commission had considered all 
these points, and had come unanimously 
to the conclusion that the combination 
laws should be relaxed, the only differ- 
ence of opinion being as to the extent 
to which that relaxation should go. 
There was no doubt that the majority of 
the Commission did not wish to legalize 
societies which had any rules refusing 
on the part of the members to work with 
particular persons; and they also de- 
sired not to allow a Union to support 
another Union in the event of a quarrel 
between employers and employed. Even 
that proposed restriction, however, was 
carried in the Commission by a bare ma- 
jority. The House would, he thought, 
acknowledge that they must have a clear 
rule in the matter. It was impossible to 
stop short with a certain relaxation of 
the combination laws—they must be 
swept away altogether. If it were ne- 
cessary—and he was far from denying 
that it might be necessary—the criminal 
laws of the country shouid be strength- 
ened so as to prevent any such molesta- 
tion and obstruction as were intended to 
be put down by the 3rd section of the 
statute of 1825; but that being done 
they should leave the combinations of 
employers and of men to make whatever 
terms they pleased as to the conditions 
on which they would employ their labour 
and their capital, subject only to the 
common law of the country, which was 
quite sufficient for all purposes. He 
would only further give one or two rea- 
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sons why those societies had deserved 
well of the country. Let the House con- 
sider the enormous expenditure many of 
them made for benevolent purposes, 
During the last few years the Am 
mated Engineers’ Society to which he 
had already alluded had paid upwards 
of £100,000 per annum for the support 
of its members when out of work; and, 
in the past year, the Iron Workers’ 8o- 
ciety, consisting of 10,000 men, had paid 
£33,000 in the same way. Surely socie- 
ties doing that were worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House. These societies 
encouraged all the virtues which pre- 
vented men from falling into pauperism, 
and he could not see why they should 
not have the benefit of the same law as 
— to others. Again, these societies 
published statistics month by month 
which showed in what parts of the King- 
dom work was slack, so that the labour 
market might be duly supplied, and 
workmen shown where to go and where 
not to go. They had also donevery much 
to break down the prejudice which 
formerly prevailed against emigration. 
Emigration was a matter which, at one 
time, they could not get working men to 
think of, but now it was difficult to kee 
them from thinking of it. He parse 
however, that he looked with anything 
but favour upon the idea of expatriating 
the best part of our population, whose ser- 
vices we should certainly need when the 
present depression in trade was removed. 
The tendency on the part of these so- 
cieties to resort to arbitration, for the 
settlement of their disputes with em- 
ployers, had also been developed of late 
years. It would be impossible, however, 
to have that system, on which so much 
depended, unless they had some such 
societies as these to act as the represent- 
atives of the workmen. He had to ask 
the House now, and he did so with very 
great confidence, to read that Bill a se- 
cond time. He asked it on grounds of 
expediency, because the combination 
laws were class laws, which had com- 
pletely failed to answer the purpose for 
which they were intended, and had kept 
the people whom they affected in a con- 
stant state of irritation; and he asked it 
upon higher ground, because by read- 
ing the Bill they would only be doing 
that which was just to a large portion of 
the community. In 1844, Parliament re- 
pealed the Forestalling and Regrating 
Acts, and enabled any combination to 
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take place among traders who dealt in | tion, the principles on which legislation 


the necessaries of life, without regard to | should proceed were, it appear 


the supposed interests of society; and 
he now asked it to pass a similar mea- 
sure for the working people of this coun- 


to him, 
tolerably clear. The Legislature could 
not very well, in the first place, in his 
opinion, refuse to the operative classes 


He asked them to bring the sym- | the right voluntarily to combine for the 


pathies and interests of the members of 
these great organizations into entire con- 


| 


purpose of endeavouring to regulate the 
terms of their labour; while every pos- 


formity with the interests of the country. | sible protection which the law could 


If they did so, they would effect a change 
in the feeling of those societies, making 
it a much more cordial one towards the 
Government and the laws of this coun- 
try than it had hitherto been; and they 
would, he believed, see the dawn of 

in the industrial world of England. 
i oa could be no peace — he would go 
further and say there ought to be no 
peace-——so long as those great societies, 
which had come out of the ordeal of re- 
cent inquiries in so creditable a manner, 
remained unrecognized and unprotected 
by the laws of their country, and so long 
as they continued to be suspected, hated, 
and misrepresented by every class in the 
community, except that at class to 
which they belonged, and whose ideas 
and wishes, saiulicaedion what might 
be said to the contrary, they faithfully 
expressed. He moved that the Bill be 
now read a second time. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he was anxious, as 
the son of an employer of labour on a 
large scale, to offer a few remarks on 
the subject under the consideration of 
the House. Many influences operated 
to induce him to take of it an em- 
pens view; but, on the other hand, 

e could not forget the long and faithful 
services which had been rendered to his 
father by members of the working classes. 
As to Trades Unions, the guilds of the 
Middle Ages were their forerunners, and, 
taking into account the great changes 
which had since been brought about— 
the substitution of machinery for manual 
labour and the concentration of workmen 
in great industrial centres—the forma- 
tion of combinations with the view to 
carrying out objects in which they felt 
interested was, he thought, but the na- 
tural result of what had occurred. It 
was further worthy of notice, that no 
law, however severe, had succeeded in 
putting a stop to such combinations, and 
that the severity of the enactments 
~ pam them had simply had the effect 
of causing proceedings to be secret which 


it was for the general advantage should 
be public. In dealing with such a ques- 





afford would, he hoped, be furnished 
against coercion, so that all those opera- 
tives who wished to keep aloof from 
such combinations might be protected 
from intimidation. He was not, he might 
add, insensible to the great errors and 
follies which Trades Unions had com- 
mitted. So far as their action had been 
brought to bear upon trade he regarded 
it, he must confess, as essentially il- 
liberal, anti-social, and not conducive to 
the general advantage of society. Upon 
the other hand, he believed that the 
power of Trades Unions had been 
greatly exaggerated; nor did he think 
they had rendered that service to the . 
working man in procuring an increase of 
the rate of wages which some of those 
whose guidance they followed would lead 
them to suppose, or that their agitation 
and organization could influence the rate 
of wages in a sense unfavourable to the 
interests of masters to an extent which 
some alarmists thought possible. The 
result of recent strikes, beginning with 
the great strike of engineers, in 1852, 
and ending with that of the colliers in 
Wigan, in 1868, went to show that they 
failed in their object, as far as a suc- 
cessful resistance to a reduction of the 
rate of wages was concerned. The em- 
ployer, as a matter of fact, in many in- 
stances, from a kindly consideration of 
the interests of those who worked for 
him, put off to the latest possible mo- 
ment that reduction which, unless he 
were contented to carry on his business 
at a loss, he was compelled to make. It 
was argued that because wages had been 
advanced in some cases at the request of 
Trades Unions, therefore Trades Unions 
were the cause of the increase of wages. 
It was, however, to the operation of the 
laws of supply and demand, rather than 
to the action of Trades Unions, that the 
increase in wages ought to be attributed. 
In support of that view he might men- 
tion that when the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way was being constructed in Canada, 
his father had taken out, at his own ex- 
pense, a great number of operatives from 
this country to execute the work, and 
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that they received an increase of wages 
amounting to 40 per cent without any 
interference in the matter on the part of 
Trades Unions. That increase of wages 
surpassed the most golden dreams of 
Trades Unionists; but it arose entirely 
from the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand. As to the statement that these 
societies had succeeded in establishing a 
rate of wages which caused the sums 
paid for work done in this country to be 
far higher than were paid abroad, he 
would merely observe that the amount 
of daily wages afforded no adequate 
criterion of the actual cost of production. 
His father’s experience went to show 
that there was really a remarkable ten- 
dency to equality in the cost of labour 
throughout the world. He knew also 
of many cases in which an increased 
amount of wages had not increased the 
cost of the labour for which those wages 
were paid. At the outset of the con- 
struction of the North Devon Railway, 
for instance, the rate of wages paid was 
2s.a day; but as the work progressed 
the amount was increased to 3s., yet it 
was executed at a cheaper rate at the 
higher scale of wages. A similar re- 


mark applied to the works in Oxford 


Street, in connection with the drainage 
of the metropolis, which were constructed 
at a cheaper rate per cubic yard when 
the wages of the workmen were raised 
to 10s. a day than when they stood at 6s. 
In the case of the Paris and Rouen 
Railway, too, it was clearly shown that 
4,300 English navvies who had been 
taken over to work on the line did the 
work cheaper, although they got 5s. a 
day, than the Frenchmen employed, who 
received only 2s. 6d.; in fact, there was 
nothing more feared in those parts of 
the Continent, even where wages were 
lowest, than English competition. Mr. 
Lowthian Bell, a great authority in the 
iron trade, had shown that the same rule 
held good in the case of iron smelting. 
He had found that a particular operation 
connected with that process occupied the 
labour of forty-two men in France, but 
that it was done by twenty-five men in 
England ; and though the price of labour 
was 20 per cent cheaper in France than 
in England, the cost of smelting in the 
former country, was, on the whole, con- 
siderably greater. Mr. Commissioner 
Wells, in an able Report to the Ameri- 
can Congress, discussed the same ques- 
tion. Taking the puddling of iron as 
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the representative process of the trade, 
he found that the average price of labour 
per day was from 7s. 6d. to 7s. 10d. in 
Staffordshire; 6s. 4d. in France, and 
4s. 9d. to 5s. in Belgium ; but that the 
average price of bar iron was £6 10s. in 
France ; £7 in Belgium, and £8 in Eng- 
land. It was equally true that the hours 
of labour were often no criterion of the 
amount of work done. In the great 
establishment at Mulhausen the pro- 
prietor reduced the working hours from 
twelve to eleven, and promised the men 
that no reduction should be made in their 
wages if the amount of work they per- 
formed was equal to what it was before, 
After a month it was found that the men 
did in eleven hours not only equal, but 
5 per cent more than the amount they 
did in twelve hours. In comparing the 
rate of wages at home and abroad, they 
ought also to have regard to the fact that 
abroad employment was steadier than at 
home. The very spirit of enterprize 
which had made England what she is, 
tended to produce great fluctuations in 
the labour market. When trade was 
good enterprize revived, speculation 
flourished, labour went up, and over 
production took place, followed inevitably 
by a period of stagnation; and then the 
men were put on half-time. Trades 
Unions, he contended, however strong 
their organization, were powerless so to 
raise the rate of wages as to materially 
increase the cost of production. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, for 
example, which was the greatest of those 
societies, and which was possessed of 
funds amounting to £149,000, had prac- 
tically effected nothing whatever in the 
direction of increasing wages in that 
trade. In the mechanical trades in this 
country there had, indeed, been hardly 
any increase in the rate of wages during 
the last fifteen years. A very different 
result had, however, been brought about 
on the Continent within that period. 
Mr. Fane, in his Report to Lord Stanley, 
mentioned that M. Schneider, whose es- 
tablishment in France had been spoken 
of as being enabled to compete success- 
fully with us for the last three or four 
years, whereas formerly such was not 
the case, had found it necessary to in- 
crease the rate of wages to his workmen 
between 1850 and 1866 by 38 per cent. 
In the corresponding trades in this coun- 
try there had been no increase; and it 
should not be forgotten that if we were 
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unduly to diminish the rate of wages 
earned by our operatives we should see 
the result in that emigration to the 
United States which he felt assured the 
House would regret should occur. It 
was repeatedly stated, he might add, 
that the competition with foreigners was 
producing a disastrous effect on British 
industry, and he did not mean to deny 
that the foreign manufacturer was ap- 
proaching us day by day, and that he 
stood more upon a level with the Eng- 
lish manufacturer than formerly ; but he 
would warn English artizans that the 
consequence of any artificial increase in 
the rate of wages at home would be that 
we should be beaten by the foreigner in 
neutral markets, and that capital, no 
longer obtaining an average rate of profit 
here, would seek for foreign investment. 
Should that occur, he should like to see 
what the Trades Unions, with all their 
assumed power, could do for the opera- 
tive classes. As yet, however, it was 
not true that we were not able to com- 
pete with the foreign manufacturer. As 


much misapprehension prevailed on the 
point, he had taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain certain facts which would, he 
thought, serve to show the House that 
he was right in making that state- 


ment. In an article on the ‘‘Com- 
petitive Industries of Nations,” which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review a 
short time since, it was stated that two 
English contracts for railway engines 
had been given abroad, and it was added 
by the writer that this incontestably 
proved that English designs for engines 
could be executed abroad as well as in 
this country, and at a cheaper rate. 
Now, the real state of the case, he be- 
lieved, was that, in 1865, fifteen engines 
had been ordered from M. Schneider, 
while forty had been ordered from Eng- 
lish firms, the object of the engineer who 
ordered the fifteen being to keep down 
prices in England perhaps as much 
as anything else. Twenty-five engines 
more were afterwards ordered from M. 
Schneider; but he had not, it was 
thought, found the execution of his 
contract for the first order very pro- 
fitable, for he availed himself, it was 
supposed somewhat gladly, of the 
financial embarrassments of the Great 
Eastern Company, and the twenty- 
five engines were never made. It was 
also the opinion of the engineer who 
gave the order, and who had some 
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knowledge of French workmen, that the 
price of that class of labour was not 
really cheaper than it was in England. 
The other case, an order given for the 
East Indian Railway, also occurred in 
1865. Mr. Meadows Rendell ordered 
eighty engines from an English firm, and 
twenty from the Messrs. Kischler, of 
Esslingen. Subsequently, he ordered 
twenty more, ten from an English and 
ten from a foreign house. In that case 
the foreign was paid the same price as 
the English manufacturer; but at the 
conclusion of the contract great com- 
plaints were made by the foreign firm of 
the loss which they had sustained, and 
they asked for a further order for en- 
gines at an increased price to compen- 
sate them for that loss; and it was to be 
observed that they employed English 
foremen, and that two-thirds of their 
material came from England. It had 
been also said that Belgian rails were 
being largely imported into England. 
He believed that that was the case in 
1865, but the reason was that our own 
ironmasters were excessively busy; in 
Belgium the business was slack, and 
they were, consequently, able to take 
lower prices. Since that year rails had 
been and were now made in England 
cheaper than in Belgium. He might 
also mention that not very long ago his 
father put out tenders for forty engines 
for a Hungarian railway. The contracts 
were open to all the world, but of the 
forty engines thirty-five were given to 
English, and only five to foreign firms. 
He thought, therefore, the House, look- 
ing at these facts and the general state 
of trade, as shown by statistical Returns, 
had no reason to infer that foreign com- 
petition was able to drive us out of 
neutral markets in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages which we had to 
pay. He drew from what he had just 
stated the inference that if Trades 
Unions should succeed in raising the 
cost of production beyond that which it 
was abroad they would immediately pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences, 
so far as the interests of those whom 
they represented were concerned ; while 
he denied their power permanently to 
raise the rate of wages beyond the 
point at which it left a fair rate of inte- 
rest for the capital employed. As tothe 
Bill before the House, he intended to 
vote for the second reading, on the broad 
ground that the combinations to which 
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it related should not, in his opinion, 
simply as combinations, be punishable 
by law. But, on the other hand, he 
thought that legislation on the subject 
would be altogether incomplete unless 
steps were taken concurrently to extend 
the law respecting threats. ere would 
be no difficulty in doing this. It was 
certainly proper that if a man publicly 
insulted another, or annoyed him so as 
to gather a crowd round his house, he 
should be liable to punishment ; but he 
believed the present state of the law on 
these points was involved in much un- 
certainty. He believed that the Indian 
penal code contained provisions on the 
subject of threats which would fully meet 
the case. Then, if Parliament recog- 
nized the right of workmen to combine, 
it should protect the funds of their trade 
societies from embezzlement so long as 
these societies conformed to the law. 
Besides this bare protection, privileges 
might be given to Trades Unions which 
conformed to certain reasonable regula- 
tions. The Royal Commissioners pre- 
scribed four conditions, but he was not 
sure that all of these could be reasonably 
enforced. It would scarcely be consist- 
ent with public policy to give more than 
a bare protection to its funds in the case 
of a society which did not accept the use 
of machinery ; without which it was im- 
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loyers, were the best securi against 
marred of the law. 7 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. T. Hughes.) 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he should sup- 

| port the second reading of the Bill, on 
| the ground that the present law was un- 
| satisfactory; but he thought that cer. 
| tain clauses in the Bill were too widely 
| framed, for instance the 2nd clause, 
| which said that it should be lawful to 
make any agreement with respect to 
wages. The principle upon which they 
| ought to proceed was to level, not down- 
|wards, but upwards. The Bill em. 
bodied two important principles, in both 
of which he agreed — first, that there 
| should be a modification of the criminsl 
law affecting Trades Unions, and next, 
that protection should be afforded to the 
funds of Trades Unions, so far as they 
were applied to lawful purposes. 

Mr. PLATT said, the Bill concerned 
three classes of persons — Trade Union- 
ists, employers, and non-Unionists. He, 
for one, did not think there was much 
in the apprehension of foreign competi- 
tion; he had no fear of it in this coun- 
try. But at the same time he felt that 
restraints on trade, if carried out to the 
|extent to which many of the Trades 
Unions desired to carry them, would be 





} 
| 





possible that we could maintain a suc- | productive of disastrous results. When 
cessful competition with other nations— | the Trades Unions used their funds to 
but others, which had no such rules in | support strikes, or in other words, in 
restraint of trade, might receive the pri- | restraint of trade, he looked upon them 
vilegesconferred by the Friendly Societies | as most mischievous. On the other hand, 
Act, provided that they registered their they could not shut their eyes to the 
rules and obtained the proper certifi- | fact that many things in the Trades 
cates; and they might have power to | Unions were highly deserving of com- 
buy an acre of land and build a trade | mendation— such, for example, as the 
hall for the purposes of their meetings. | aid given to sick and unemployed mem- 
As far as the rate of wages was con- | bers, the funds applied to burials, and 
cerned, he repeated that no severity of | the information given to members of the 
legislation, no restriction on the part of places where work wes plentiful and 
Trades Unions, could overcome the neces- | where it was scarce. All these results 
sary results of the operation of the law were good and beneficial, and he, asa 
of supply and demand. And with re- | large employer of labour, went entirely 

rd to workmen who chose to work at | along with the Trades Unions in these 
a lower rate than Unionists did, he would | respects. He certainly considered that 
leave them to be protected by the general | the combination laws, at present in ex- 
law, and by that public opinion which, | jstence, were of no benefit to the em- 
after all, was more powerful than anylaw. | ployers. The employer derived no pro- 
tection from them, and he could see no 
use in continuing them upon the statute 
book. But there was another party 
whose interests ought not to be for- 
gotten in this House—the great body of 
the labourers. It was to be remem- 


* Quid leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ?” 


Increased enlightenment among the work- 

ing classes, and an improved state of 

feeling between work-people and em- 
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bered that however numerous the Trades | strike the engineers held a t meet- 
Unionists might be, considered by them- | ing in Glasgow, and from Mr. Allen’s 
selves, they were still a small minority | evidence before the Royal Commission 
of the working classes of the country. | it seemed that those two rules to which 
He thought every practice in restraint) the masters took exception were ex- 
of trade was disadvantageous to the) punged. Since that time the society had 
main body of the working classes, and | gone on increasing ; its funds were more 
robbed them in some measure of the flourishing, and it numbered more mem- 
employment which was their due. Many bers than ever. But though the society 
improvements might be made in the | deserved credit for its prudence, he was 
customs of trade ; for instance, he looked | not prepared to say that they had aban- 
upon it as a great evil that the system | doned their designs in regard to re- 
of apprenticeship should exist in any | straints on trade, though certainly they 
trade, and the sooner it was abolished | had not been made a prominent part of 
the better. It tended to foster in the their proceedings. With respect to em- 
minds of working men the idea that ployers, he considered that when the 
they had some right or vested interest Trades Unions became troublesome, and 
in the trade which they had learned, | insisted on rules which were in restraint 
and it stood in the way of the progress of trade, it would provoke among the 
of inventions that might dis foes the masters a spirit of opposition ; and when- 


skilled labour which they had learned | ever that spirit was evoked, and the two 
to exercise. He could well appreciate parties met face to face he agreed with 
the feelings of a person who, having the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. T. 


served a ‘ong 


apprenticeship to some | Brassey) that the victory would remain 

ies of skilled labour, found that by | with the employer. But if a medium 
the. invention of some new machine the | course could be suggested it would be 
yested interests to which he thought he | better for all parties; for there could be 
had acquired a right by his appren- | no doubt that the interests of employers 
ticeship were taken from him. But it and employed were one. A principle 
was for the interest of all parties that | had lately been brought forward, which 
a machine which reduced the cost of| was in antagonism to that of Trades 
production one-half should be employed, | Unions, and that was the principle of 
even though the immediate interests of | co-operation. Now, co-operation was not 
the labourer might suffer. The hon. | antagonistic to labour, or in restraint of 
Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) | trade, because it was the interest of all 
had alluded to the Society of Amalga- | the members of a co-operative society to 
mated Engineers. Now it happened that | produce at the lowest possible rate. It 
the strike of 1852, of which the hon. | appeared to him that the day was not 
Member drew so pathetic a picture, ori- | far distant when Trades Unions and co- 
ginated in his (Mr. Platt’s) establish- | operation would come into competition, 
ment. The main cause of that strike and he predicted that when that day 
was not a question of reduction of wages; | came co-operation would beat Trades 
and he might add that he did not be- Unions. He should vote for the second 
lieve any of the great strikes ever rose | reading of this Bill, because he wished 
out of a question of wages. There was | to do away with all class legislation. He 
amore important principle than wages | wanted the Trades Unionists to see that 
involved in that strike. The object of | the Legislature was willing to give them 
the Amalgamated Engineers was, in the | every possible facility for the purpose of 
first place, to limit the employers to a| combination. But at the same time there 
certain number of apprentices; and, | must be a clause in the Bill to protect 
secondly, to secure, that if any new| those who were not Trades Unionists, 
machine were invented and adopted it | and who were willing to work at lower 
should be worked by a skilled person, | wages or on other conditions; there 


even though a carter or farm servant 
might learn how to use it in twenty- 
four hours as well as the best skilled 
man in the country. That was the prin- 
on which the strike took place 
which ended so disastrously for the en- 
gineers. Soon after the close of the 





must be no system of picketing or prac- 
tical intimidation. The non-Unionist 
wanted protection, and he looked to this 
House to place him on equal terms with 
the Unionist. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, the importance 
of this question must be the apology for 
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his breaking the rule he had laid down 
for himself of not addressing the House 
during the first Session. When the Re- 
form Bill was passed apprehension was 
felt that the working men would act to- 
gether as a class and send representa- 
tives of their own to Parliament. That 
they had not done so was owing, he 
believed, to the happy effect of the 
legislation of the last twenty years, 
which had satisfied them that they might 
safely follow the lead of the middle 
classes. There was first the Factory Act, 
relieving women and children from un- 
reasonable toil; and for that he was 
bound to say the working classes, Liberal 
though they were, were more grateful to 
the Members on the Opposition than to 


the Members on his side of the House. | 


But they were not less grateful to Mem- 
bers on his side for the efforts that 
had been made to relieve their food and 
the materials of their labour from taxa- 
tion, so that the people were better fed 
and housed now than they ever were be- 
fore. He claimed for the working classes 
who now asked for this legislation that 
they were industrious — because they 
were supposed to desire a monopoly of 
labour—they were thrifty and self-re- 
liant, as was shown by the accumulated 
funds of these societies. And they made 
great sacrifices for one another ; beeause 
they sometimes submitted to deductions 
of 3s. or even of 6s. a week for the mainte- 
nance of the unemployed members of 
their Unions. They were courageous 
and gallant. He had been connected with 


collieries for many years, and knew some- | 
| population had only increased at the 
rate of 81 per cent. 


thing of colliery accidents. Now, al- 
though there was the extremity of peril 
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{widows or orphans by those dreadful 
‘accidents. He did not pretend that that 
| characteristic was peculiar to the colliers 
for he believed it to be pretty general, 
| These classes possessed political honour 
‘in the highest degree. There were or- 
derly, and peaceable, and also much more 
'temperate than public opinion gene- 
jrally supposed. The wahine classes, 
he assured the House, were grateful for 
what had been done by the Legislature 
during the last twenty years to improve 
their condition, but he contended that 
much still remained to be done. It was 
desirable to examine the condition of life 
of these people. Dr. Playfair had stated 
the average length of life of a gentle- 
man to be forty-four years and that of a 
working man twenty-two. Other autho- 
rities had made similar statements. 
But that remarkable diminution of life 
amongst the operatives did not obtain in 
the country, for whilst in London the 
proportion was 44 to 22, in Hertford it 
was 49 to 39. He believed the reason 
of the difference was to be found in the 
excess of infant mortality. The average 
life of the working men was now five 
years less than at the beginning of the 
century—a diminution which he attri- 
buted to the defective sanitary state of 
the places where they worked and lived. 
That was the condition of life of the 
working classes. What was their con- 
dition as to the means of living? Their 
position was not bad because the general 
wealth of the country had decreased ; for, 
since 1801, the capital of the country had 





increased by 350 per cent, whilst the 


The annual in- 


in descending into a pit immediately | come of the country was estimated at 
after an explosion, there was never a lack | £814,000,000, of which £408,000,000 
of volunteers to rescue those who were | was enjoyed by 1,250,000 of the popula- 
injured. For instance, at the Oaks Col- ition, whilst the other portion was en- 
liery explosion thirty-seven men went} joyed by 12,500,000. The income tax 
down at the great risk of their own lives. | showed a similar result. It was clear 
Could nothing be done for the welfare | that the distress amongst workmen was 
of these noble men? It appeared to him | not the result of a diminution of the na- 
that if the Government were to appoint | tional wealth. Parliament was bound to 
some scientific man, such as the hon. | consider with serious attention every 
Member for the Universities of Edin- | possible means of bettering the condition 
burgh and St. Andrews (Dr. Lyon Play- | of the working man. Everybody had an 
fair) to investigate the matter no long | opinion or fancied he had an opinion on 
time would elapse before the miner would | the subject of Trades Unions. Some per- 
be able to pursue his calling in as great | sons said that they were formed by idlers, 
security as the haymaker. The working | who lived on the contributions of the in- 
classes were generous and tender as was | dustrious; that they interfered vexatiously 
seen in the aid they gave out of their | with the employers of labour, and some- 
earnings to those who had been made | times involved them in ruin. But those 


Mr. Plimsoll 
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who belonged to the Trades Unions—and | Sheffield it was established that only 
who constituted nine-tenths of the work- | 1,300 men of the 20,000 were at all af- 
ing population of the country that was | fected or concerned in the outrages which 


foranything—were firmly convinced 

t their interests were greatly pro- 
moted by means of these Unions; and if 
that were so, and if, as he had heard one 
employer state that day, these Unions 
could not hurt the emplvyers, he hoped 
the House would be of opinion that a 
dear case had been made out for legaliz- 
ing them. It would be idle to deny that 
there was nota good feeling between the 
cass that earned their living by toil and 
those who lived by directing their labour 
and distributing its results. The feeling 
of jealousy between the two classes, 
though not, perhaps, so great as it had 
been, was much greater than many per- 
sons supposed. There were some masters 
who wished for Trades Unions. He 
knew one in Sheffield in the table-knife 
trade, who had written to him to say 
that he was ashamed of the wages he 
paid his men—only 11s. a week—but 
unless there was a Trades Union to com- 
pel other masters to raise wages, he could 
not. It was said that they destroyed 
competition; he hoped the time would 
come when a noble emulation to make 
self-sacrifice for the common good would 


take the place of that less generous prin- 


ciple of competition. It was said also 
they tried to limit the number of ap- 
prentices, and so they did; but he did 
not think we need trouble ourselves much 
about that, as with the increase of em- 
ployment these restrictive rules had be- 
come less and less operative, and were 
now enforced in very few Unions. But 
it was said that Trades Unionists exer- 
cised coercion. If that were so they must 
be punished, and made to understand 
that the rights of the minority were just 
as sacred as those of the majority; but 
he believed that the public entertained 
an exaggerated notion of the extent to 
which coercion was employed. Sheffield 
was the head-quarters and centre of 
Trades Unions; there were about sixty 
societies there, and more than 20,000 
workmen engaged in the various trades. 
They had heard enough of the atrocities 
committed in the various Trades Unions 
of Sheffield—and God forbid that he 
should say anything in palliation of those 
atrocities; but it was one thing to palli- 
ate an atrocity and quite another to show 
that certain men were not guilty of it, 


and by the inquiry which took place at 





had been committed. He altogether 
denied the assertion that Trades Unions 
raised wages above their natural level, 
but the principles of political economy 
required modification. The laws of na- 
ture were sometimes suspended. It was 
a question whether the lowest rate of 
wages to which the working people could 
be driven down was the best for the 
community, for when wages fell to a low 
point the poorer classes were obliged to 
come upon the poor rates. He main- 
tained that working men, acting in com- 
bination and possessing a fund before- 
hand, were better able to cope with a 
time of difficulty and to give their in- 
dustry breathing-time, as it were, than 
men who stood alone and separate from 
each other. They could bring to each 
other comfort and courage in times of 
adversity. The Trades Unionists desired 
that they might not be handed over to 
the judgment of any body of persons; 
and they asked the House to consider 
that workmen might sometimes be in 
the right, and that employers might 
sometimes be in the wrong. 

Mr. E. POTTER admitted that he had 
very strong opinions upon this measure. 
He had been an employer of labour for 
many years, and forty-five years’ expe- 
rience had taught him that Trades’ 
Unions did no good to the men, and cer- 
tainly no good to the masters. During 
the whole of that period he did not re- 
member having had hardly a single day’s 
uneasiness through or any quarrelling 
with his workmen. He had always been 
on good terms with his men, and he had 
many times conceded more than he had 
enforced. He opposed this Bill for se- 
veral reasons. In the first place he be- 
lieved it would destroy the great benefit 
derivable from the friendly societies. If 
a good Bill were brought in the Trades 
Union funds might easily be protected 
without interfering with the friendly so- 
cieties at all. Many of the Trades 
Unionists did not belong to the friendly 
societies—indeed he thought the majority 
of them did not. One of the ablest 
men connected with these societies, Mr. 
Applegarth, had admitted that the funds 
of Trades Unions were not so much in- 
tended for the assistance of sick mem- 
bers as to enable the Unionists to wage 
a successful contest with the masters. 





’ measure now before the House. 
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The Bill bore on the face of it that it 
was in favour of combination, to prevent 
competition, and to enable the Trades’ 
Unions to impose certain restrictions and 
to raise the rate of wages. The Bill 
would prevent the increase of appren- 
tices in certain trades, and also prevent 
the employment of non-Unionists in 
those trades. Mr. Harrison stated, at a 
meeting at the Sussex Hotel, that those 
objects had been provided for in the 
He 
(Mr. E. Potter) was perfectly satisfied 
that the Bill was an anti-free-trade Bill; 
for all combinations which prevented 
competition were in their nature an- 
tagonistic to Free Trade. At a public 
meeting convened at Chelsea a short 
time ago by the council of the Trades of 
Great Britain Defence Association, to 
consider the question of the depression 
of trade and the increase of pauperism, 
a Petition was adopted which showed 
that the Trades Unions themselves re- 
garded such combinations as anti-free- 
trade. The hon. Member for Frome 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes) at a meeting of 
the Carpenters’ Association held a few 
weeks ago, said that no one could deny 
that the old commercial system of un- 


limited competition had broken down, 
and that a new system must be inau- 
gurated before England could be as 
happy and as trusted as they would wish 


her to be. The growing commercial 
prosperity of the country, however, as 
indicated by the increasing quantity of 
our exports, did not bear out that con- 
clusion. The hon. Member for Frome 
attributed much of the improvement 
which had occurred in the condition of 
the working classes to Trades Unions 
and combinations; but he believed that 
was a very great mistake; on the con- 
trary, it was mainly attributable to Free 
Trade, which had given cheaper provi- 
sions, higher wages, and better educa- 
tion. Our exports had increased since 
1842, when they represented £47,000,000 
to £180,000,000, at which they stood 
last year. There had been a great in- 
crease in the export of machinery—for 
we made the best machines—and those 
machines became the very means of in- 
creasing the competition we had to meet. 
That competition would, of course, be- 
come all the more difficult if wages were 
to be kept up by combination. The 
capitalist did not profit by ill-paid la- 
bour ; it was not the rate of wages so 
Mr. E. Potter 
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much as dictation and interference with 
all his internal arrangements that per- 
plexed and annoyed him. The House 
should consider the relative importance 
of the Trades Unionists when compared 
with the bulk of the working classes, 
The number of Trades Unionists was 
stated in the Report to be 850,000. He 
doubted if it was so great, but taking it 
at the number stated, this was but a 
fifteenth part of the entire working 
emcee? of the country, which was 

etween 11,000,000 and 12,000,000. He 
had not the least objection to combina- 
tion for the protection of the workmen, 
but that was a very different thing from 
combination for the prevention of com- 
petition. He was most anxious that the 
Government should fairly and calmly 
take up this question, which must come 
upon them eventually. The great com- 
mercial interests had more to gain than 
any from a settlement of the question, 
which should get rid of all irritation and 
annoyance. If all the Trades Unionists 
were as well educated and as courteous 
as their leaders, the matter would be 
very different; but, unfortunately that 
was not the case, and they were spread 
throughout the country, a large unedu- 
cated body, but wielding an enormous 
influence. To show the influence which 
they could bring to bear even upon a 
large town such as Manchester, he might 
allude to the brickmaking trade. The 
consumption of bricks in Manchester 
was about 70,000,000 a year, and the 
wages paid for brickmaking amounted 
to about £35,000 ; but—would the House 
believe it ?—the city of Manchester could 
not get a single machine-made brick. 
No brickmaker dared introduce such a 
thing into the town. Machine-made 
bricks might be produced at a reduction 
of one-third in price, while their quality 
was 50 per cent better; so that Man- 
chester would have been a gainer by 
paying the hand-brickmakers their wages 
and letting them walk about like gentle- 
men. So long as they allowed one-fifth 
of the population to remain in intense 
ignorance, and consequent poverty, they 
could not avoid such a state of things. 
The Trades Unionists were not all of the 
better educated class, as represented by 
Mr. Hughes, but many of them must 
be uneducated men. The Government 
must, therefore, not only legislate next 
year for Trades Unions; they must 
bring in a strong education measure ; for 
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it was only by a very strong compulsory 
Education Bill—he did not care how 
strong—that they could hope to make 
much impression on Trades Unions. 

Sm C DILKE begged to say 
afew words in explanation of the Peti- 
tion alluded to by his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down as having been agreed 
toon a recent occasion at a meeting in 
the Vestry Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
The Petition consisted of three 
in the first, certain statistics of trade 
were asked for; in the second, certain 
monetary reforms were prayed for ; and 
in the third, what the hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Mr. E. Potter) described as the 
determination of the working men to 
have no more Free Trade was merely a 
declaration that Free Trade was not Free 
Trade at all so long as other countries 
showed no reciprocity. This was not an 
anti-free-trade Bill. It was nothing of 
the kind. It was rather a Bill in the 
direction of Free Trade, for it tended to 
do away with all special legislation in 

to trade. 

MUNDELLA said, the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Mr. E. Potter) had 
made many statements in which he en- 
tirely concurred, but there were others 
with which he could not His 
hon. Friend was of opinion that the Bill 
would destroy friendly societies. Now 
he (Mr. Mundella) could not imagine on 
what ground that opinion was founded, 
because friendly societies had existed 
and prospered along with Trades Unions. 
His -, Friend had at least proved that 
a good master needed no Trades Union, 
as a good citizen needed no law; but 
he was mistaken when he supposed that 
this measure would authorize an inter- 
ference with non-Unionists and appren- 
tices. He (Mr. Mundella) would not be 
a party to any interference with the 
freedom of any man’s labour. His hon. 
Friend said that the progress of the 
country was owing to Free Trade, and 
that they must be careful not to reverse 
it. Now, the progress of Free Trade had 

mn concurrent with the existence of 
Trades Unions, and the question now 
before the House was purely a question 
of Free Trade in labour. It was only by 
slow degrees that he had shaken off the 
prejudices of his class, and had come to 
the conclusion that the only way in which 
masters and workmen could come to a 
good understanding was by placing them 
upon a perfect footing of equality before 
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the law. As long as the combination 
laws disgraced the statute book it was 
impossible that a good understanding 
should subsist between them. The ery 
of free labour meant only that the capi- 
talist should have the sole control of the 
labour market. A master was a corpo- 
ration and could deal with his men if 
they went to him singly. But if they 
went to him as a Trades Union they 
were a body equal to himself, and a bar- 
gain could be made on equal terms. He 
did not think it right that the capitalist 
should have the sole control of the labour 
market, and that the labourer should 
have no control whatever. It had been 
said that the 850,000 Trades Unionists 
were only a small proportion of the 
12,000,000 who formed the labouring 
population. But it should be remem- 
bered that the 12,000,000 included men, 
women, and children, and the 850,000, 
who represented families, should be mul- 
tiplied by five to give a fair proportion. 
The Trades Unions had been very much 
misrepresented. He had spoken in 
almost every industrial centre of Eng- 
land to tens of thousands of working 
men, and had denounced all kinds of re- 
strictions, and the working men had fa- 
vourably listened to him. His presenee 
in that House attested the fact that the 
men of Sheffield detested and abhorred 
the atrocities committed in that town. 
The instigator of those atrocities had 
come into a room when he was address- 
ing the working classes of Sheffield, and 
was driven from it by a howl of execra- 
tion. He refused to meet any who had 
brought disgrace on the town, and he 
had to encounter the bitter hostility of 
the Saw Grinders Union. He beltved 
he had now the support of all other sec- 
tions of the Unionists. With respect to 
the brickmakers of Manchester, no man 
in his senses could defend their conduct; 
but these things would exist in spite of 
legislation—and not in consequence of 
it. In that ease the men adhered to the 
system complained of in consequence of 
an arrangement on the part of the Man- 
chester bricklayers that they would never 
lay any but hand-made bricks. The 
masters conspired with the men, and as- 
sisted the men when on strike on certain 
conditions, and the men had kept their 
engagements. The Brickmakers’ Union 
was a most powerful one ; but the mem- 
bers of it were so ignorant that there 
was not a man amongst them who could 
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act as secretary and keep the books. | their rights it was impossible to refuse 
Their children went to work at six or|them. He believed that, on the whole 
seven years of age. When the men | the country had been greatly the gainer 
were so ignorant, and were addicted to| by combination. With regard to the 
drunkenness and all other kinds of vices, | leaders of the working men in these 
it was unreasonable to expect them to | Unions, he had often heard it said that 
act like gentlemen of refinement and to they were persons who lived on the 
understand the principles of political ) working men, and whose business it was 
economy. It was necessary to educate | to foment strikes. Now, he had known 
them to make them understand their own | scores of those men, and he would assert 
interests more clearly. With regard to that they did a great deal to prevent 
the outrages committed by Trades Unions | strikes, and especially to prevent out- 
an end would be put to them if the|rages in support of strikes. When a 
masters were wise in time, and mani-' spontaneous outbreak like that at Mold 
fested a more kindly feeling. The great | the other day occurred, and when the 
difficulties which existed had arisen from | men rose en masse, it was generally found 
the men having been so long held in a| that they did things which would have 
servile position, in a state of feudalism ; | been prevented if there had been an or- 
and he asked the House to wipe from | ganization to hold them in check. What 
the statute book these blots by which | happened in France and Belgium? The 
it was disfigured. Combination was as | combination laws of France were exceed- 
fair for the men as for the masters; and/ingly rigid, and no meeting could be 


an organization existing among the men 
conducted on moderate and reasonable 
principles would enable the employers 
to keep abreast of one another as well 
as the employed. Now, he would ask, 
was there one master who really believed 
that the passing of this Act would change 
in the slightest degree the relations be- 
tween him and his workmen, except 
that it would remove suspicion and a 
sense of caste and of inequality, which 
the law had created? Every argument 
which was used against the repeal of 


held without the presence of the Prefect 
or his deputies. The result was secret 
conspiracies and scenes such as occurred 
at St. Etienne the other day, where 
fifteen men were shot down, and at 
Roubaix, where machines were broken 
and all sorts of outrages upon property 
were committed. In Belgium there were 
frequent attempts on the part of the Go- 
vernment to repress combination among 
the workmen, and the result was that 
the miners were either shot down or 
chased about the country by the cavalry. 
We often heard that 10,000 men in the 








these laws was urged against the repeal 
of' the old combination laws, which were | 
the parent of conspiracy and crime, for, 
in his own neighbourhood, not less than 
3,000 machines had been destroyed. But 
from the time of the repeal of the com- 
bination laws to the present time not a 
single machine had been broken. In 


mining districts were on strike; but the 
country did not know why. The strike 
did not always arise from caprice; it 
was caused much more frequently by 
injustice. The North British Daily Mail 
had appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the complaints of the work- 


that district there had been no strikes ;/ ing men about Glasgow respecting the 
and why? Because the masters had re- | truck system which was carried on in 
cognized these Trade Unions. No doubt | complete violation of the law. One per- 
when trade was bad the master put on | son who was paying £300,000 received 
the screw as tightly as he could; and} nearly the whole of it back under the 
Acts of Parliament had been passed to | truck system, under which the men were 
remedy the distress of the men. What! obliged to put up with inferior articles. 
had been the result? Why, that the! The men were the slaves body and soul 
Acts died as soon as they were born.|of the masters. Some day the public 
It was as impossible by legislation to | would be scandalized to hear that 10,000 
make masters and men act harmoniously | men in Scotland were on strike; but he 
as to compel husband and wife to live| said they ought to be on strike when 
amicably together. It was said that| such things occurred. He trusted the 
combination had not raised wages, but | Lord Advocate would turn his attention 
it certainly had often quickened the| to the evasion of the Truck Act, which 
operation. When men went ina power-| was now notoriously going on in some 


ful and united phalanx and asked for | parts of Scotland, and that, as the public 
Mr. Mundella 
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tor in that country, he would do 
something to put a stop to such practices. 
He hope the House would not suppose 
that he was in favour of strikes, for he 
had done all he could to prevent them ; 
and a substitute had now been found for 
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Judge was usually the arbitrator. It 
was then hardly fair to take the black 
isheep and exhibit him to the House as 
| a specimen of the flock. Within the last 
| few weeks the great Parliament of North 
| Germany had completely abrogated their 


the old system, arising from a feeling of | combination laws, and Trades Unions 


equity, and a desire to promote the mu- 
tual interests of employers and employed, 
and to see how they could best aid and 
assist each other. The Royal Commis- 
sion said they had investigated every- 
thing brought before them on the ques- 
tion of arbitration; and they concluded 
their Report in these words— 

“The establishment of Boards of Conciliation, 
such as those brought before us in Mr. Mundella’s 
evidence, seems to offer a remedy at once sp2edy, 
safe, and simple, requiring no complicated ma- 
chinery, no new mode of conducting business, no 
new Act of Parliament, or legal powers, All that 
is required is that certain employers and workmen 
should meet at astated time to amicably discuss 
the common interests of their:common trade and 
business.” 

Under such a system a peaceable and 
happy future might be anticipated. If 
the Commission should have no other re- 
sult than the establishment of good rela- 
tions between the master and the la- 
bourer, that would form a worthy substi- 
tutefor the old practice. He, and others 
in his district, had tried it over and over 
again; and the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair, who knew the district, said 
that, whereas fifteen years it was the 
most turbulent district in England, it 
was now the most peaceful. That morn- 
ing he had received a letter from the 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Hender- 
son), who was largely concerned in the 
carpet trade, expressing his regret that 
he was unable to be present that day, 
and adding that his own firm had adopted 
the new system some years ago, and the 
result had been that, from the first day 
to the present, there had not been a 
single strike. The same hon. Member was 
largely concerned in the iron trade, and 
employed, directly or indirectly, 10,000 
workmen. At Stockton, Darlington, 
Newcastle, Middlesborough, and other 
places, the masters had met the men, 
they had established boards of arbitra- 
tion, they met together and settled mat- 
ters, amicably, and there were no disputes. 
Ten years ago he (Mr. Mundella) stood 
almost alone on this subject; now fifty 
Boards of Arbitration were in existence, 
including several in various trades at 
Manchester, where the County Court 
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| were springing up among them with a 
| rapidity of which we in England knew 
nothing. There were seventy Boards 
established in Berlin. ‘‘ Whata capital 
thing,” said the English manufacturer— 
‘in Germany ;”’ but it was bad in Eng- 
land. He (Mr. Mundella) appealed to his 
countrymen through that House to give 
what aid they could to put an end to the 
terrible conflict between capital and la- 
bour. There wasa disinclination among 
employers to sit down with their work- 
men; but they were equal in the sight 
of God: and when the two met together 
they worked heartily for each other. The 
English were the most practical work- 
men he evermet with. Talk toa French 
workman who wanted to improve his 
position, and he replied about the re-con- 
struction of society—that property was 
robbery, that he wanted a complete re- 
organization of the social system. The 
German was in favour of national labour. 
The Englishman went to work practi- 
cally, and established co-operative storés. 
Within twenty miles of Manchester the 
workmen were conducting a business to 
the extent of £5,000,000 a year by co- 
operative stores. Again, the Amalga- 
mated Engineers had spent a large sum 
of money in the maintenance of their 
sick. Masters and workmen ought to be 
equally free by law to combine, and all 
that was necessary was a law to guard 
well the rights of third parties who might 
be interested. 

Viscount GALWAY said, a Petition, 
signed by 468 workmen, who were non- 
Unionists, had been presented to the 
House a few days ago, stating that a Bill 
was before the House giving protection 
to Trades Unions. The petitioners, 
who were workmen employed at Mr. 
Hantsman’s collieries, in and near 
Sheffield, stated that they, as English- 
men— 





“ Feel indignant at the treatment they have re- 
ceived from their countrymen during the last 
twenty-two weeks, during which time many of 
their fellow-workmen have been on strike. The 
petitioners state that they have been daily insulted 
in the streets with opprobrious epithets, and have 
been repeadly struck on their way to and from 
their work ; two of them have been shot at, and 
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the petitioners’ wives have been insulted, and 
outrages committed upon them; while some of 
the perpetrators of these acts are known to have 
received the counsel and support of Trades 
Unions.” 

The petitioners therefore prayed— 

“ That while the House is legislating for the in- 
terest of Trades Unions such clauses may be in- 
serted in the Bill as will give to the petitioners, 
and all Her Majesty’s subjects, just and reason- 
able protection in their rights to ‘freedom of la- 
bour.’” 


That was a most reasonable prayer. He 
should offer no objection to the second 
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reading, but the clauses would require 
great alteration in Committee. While 
relaxing the laws ofcombination, it would 
only be fair that the law should provide 
for the protection of the workmen, who 
did not belong to Trades Unions. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was certain that 
no Member of the House grudged the 
time that had been taken up in a dis- 
cussion of so much importance. The 
House was especially indebted to the 
Mover (Mr. T. Hughes) and Seconder 
(Mr. T. Brassey) of the Bill, who had 
thrown so much light upon many dis- 
puted points connected with these so- 
cieties, and who had supplied informa- 
tion which would assist the Government 
in future legislation. A general opinion 








had been expressed, in which he fully 
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more clearly than the hon. Seconder that 
if it became law further legislation would 
be necessary. The objects of the Bill 
were—first, to give the fullest security 
to the funds of Trades Unions; and, 
secondly, to do away with all the special 
legislation that injuriously affected the 
working classes. Upon the first point 
he thought there was little difference of 
opinion in that House; the great ma- 
jority of the House was in favour of 
complete protection to the funds of 
Trades’ Unions, although they might be 
applied to other objects than the funds 
of friendly societies. The recent de- 
cision in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
drew attention to a state of things which 
must create astonishment in the minds 
of those who considered the matter. It 
was now admitted that great as were 
the evils of strikes, they were, in the 
present state of society, just as neces- 
sary evils as wars. In the recent case 
before the Queen’s Bench the rules 
of the Trades Union authorized a part 
of the funds to be applied to the support 
of those who might be engaged on strike. 
Whether a strike was wise or unwise 
was a matter for the workmen to judge 
of, but could anyone say that it was 
illegal? He thought that while on many 
occasions strikes had been entered into 
foolishly, yet, on the other hand, they 


concurred, that a matter like this, affect- 

ing rival and competing interests, ought | were often justified by the circumstances 
to be dealt with by the Government. If} of the case; and not unfrequently they 
so, he might be asked why the Govern- | had led to the advantage of the work- 
ment had not been prepared witha Bill? | men and of the employers themselves, 
The reason was that the Report of the | The hon. Member who seconded the Bill 
Royal Commission was not made until | had shown that increased wages were 
the 15th of March, and from that time | not necessarily injurious to the employer, 
to the present the Government had been | and that high wages were often con- 
daily and hourly engaged on subjects of | sistent with cheap production. And 


the greatest difficulty as well as of the 
— importance. They were grate- 
ul to private Members who facilitated 


the work of legislation by introducing } 
measures to the House ; and several Acts | 
of importance had passed this Session 
by the judicious employment of the time 


yet, because a portion of these funds 
could, under the rules of the Union, 
be applied to the support of those on 
strike, the Court of Queen’s Bench had 
decided that they were beyond the pro- 
tection of the law. That was a contradic- 
tion which ought to exist no longer. 


devoted to private Members. It was not, | With regard to the limitation of the hours 
therefore, on account of its introduction | of labour, piecework, apprentices, and so 
by private Members that the Govern- | on, there had been a universal consent of 
ment would offer any obstruction to the | opinion that on these matters the Trades 
progress of the Bill; but he thought it| Unions had not been wisely advised. 
must be felt by the House, and even by | But the Unions were becoming wiser 
the Mover and Seconder of the Bill, that | every day, and some of the best of them 
though it dealt with some of the difficul- were abandoning principles which had 
ties of the case it would not be a complete | brought discredit on them. He thought 
and satisfactory settlement of the ques- | there would be no difficulty in altering 
tion before them. No one had stated | legislation so as to give due protection 
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to those societies whenever their objects 
were not of a criminal nature. The Bill, 
however, went further, and proposed ab- 
solutely to repeal the Act of George IV. 
upon which the legislation with respect 
to combinations rested. He admitted 
that the laws relating to this subject 
required re-consideration and change, 
‘and that a portion of them might safely 
be abrogated. He could not, however, 
say that it would be wise to adopt the 
language of the Bill and entirely repeal 
the present law, without providing some- 
thing in itsplace. He admitted that all 
class legislation was, to some extent, 
offensive to the class affected by it; 
that it was objectionable in itself, and 
ought only to be resorted to in cases 
of great necessity. But Parliament had 
always been guided by experience, and 
the House had passed laws of class 
legislation which had met with special 
approval. What were the Factory Acts 
and the Truck Act but class legisla- 
tion, passed in the interests of the 
working man? The present law, apart 
from the combination laws, made 
unishable all threats, intimidation, mo- 
estation, or obstruction exercised by 
workmen against each other in order to 
prevent them from engaging in employ- 
ments and for other purposes. Was that 
law just and necessary or not? If it 
was necessary they might say it was 
just. The noble Lord who had just 
ken (Viscount Galway) had read a 
Petition calling for increased protection 
inst violent practices committed by 
Unionists against non-Unionists. Well, 
it seemed to him (Mr. Bruce) impossible 
to carry thé law further than was now 
done; acts of violence, such as were 
described in the Petition read by the 
noble Lord were punishable—would be 
punishable even if no special law ex- 
isted. The question the Government 
had to consider was whether any special 
legislation was required as to the pro- 
ceedings of workmen towards each 
other. While he thought it desirable 
that all class legislation should disap- 
mg he also thought that this particu- 
rt legislation could not be dispensed 
with. Several instances of molestation 
had been given that were not punish- 
able by the common law, and which 
everybody would desire to see punished. 
Acts which were innocent or harmless 
under some circumstances were of very 
serious importance under others. The 
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hissing of workmen had been referred 
to. Sydney Smith, in his lecture upon 
association, said hissing might be foolish, 
tremendous, or sublime— 

“ The hissing of a pancake,” he says, “is absurd ; 
the hissing at the first representation of a play 
sinks the soul of the author within him ; the hiss 
of a cobra di capella is sublime—it is the whisper 
of death,” 

Most of them had been hissed on the hust- 
ings and regarded it with utter contempt, 
and he could not say that he felt much 
aggrieved when he was recently hissed in 
his own room by an ardent Sabbatarian 
deputation. When, however, a body of 
three or four hundred men continued, day 
after day, to dog three or four workmen 
to and from their work, the case was 
very different. It would inflict on those 
men an amount of moral torture and 
terror which would deter them from gain- 
ing their bread in the way they pleased. 
He believed that, in many instances, the 
parties who were guilty of these practices 
did not belong to Unions. He had 
long resided in a part of the country 
where there were no Unions, but where 
a strike had lasted for twenty-one or 
twenty-two weeks. During that time, 
every species of outrage had been com- 
mitted, from simple molestation up to 
murder. Murder was committed, and 
the body of the murdered man was fol- 
lowed to the grave by hundreds of work- 
men, who, instead of feeling the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, joined in hissing 
and hooting, as if they were following a 
living renegade. Against this, and other 
outrages, there was only one general 
law which could be made applicable. 
But there were other outrages less vio- 
lent, less capable of exact definition, 
which yet could not be safely overlooked. 
After a strike of some ten or twelve 
weeks, a great number of workmen gave 
way and returned to their work. By 
this time it had become dangerous to 
use actual violence. Another mode of 
molestation was accordingly resorted to ; 
and the workmen were accompanied to 
their work by crowds ef men, women, 
and children, who serenaded them with 
frying-pans and other noisy instru- 
ments, until they were either driven 
from the district, or forced to renounce 
their work. Now, the question was, 
were the workmen to be protected 
against offences of that sort? If so, 
they must have special legislation, di- 
rected, not against the class, but against 
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i the present moment, with regard to 
that the offence would be chiefly com-/| this question. The Acts of George IV, 
mitted by one class. The Commis- | and of Victoria might be regarded as 
sioners felt, indeed, that the law was | having done away with the combination 
sometimes carried too far, but were | laws, subject to certain restrictions, 
of opinion that some such law should | Those Acts now gave workmen the most 
be maintained for the protection of | ample permission to combine upon all 
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non-Union men and others. They were 
unable to suggest any alteration of 
the law. His own opinion was that | 
alterations might be made in the law | 
which would be acceptable to the whole 
community, even to the workmen them- | 
selves. Having recently seen many | 
workmen, he could say they admitted | 


' matters except those calculated to operate 


in restriction of trade, or against public 
policy. The majority of the Trades 
Union Commissioners proposed to main- 


| tain these restrictions, but still further 


to limit their seope—to this view he as- 
sented — and, beyond that point, he 
thought that the law should not be car- 


that the evil was a great one, though, | ried. During the last forty years, the 
they said—‘‘ Guard against it, if possible, | power of fixing the amount of wages had 
by other means than class legislation.’”’ | passed from the masters to the Trades 
Well, if it were possible te deal with | Unions, which he regarded as being very 
this question without class legislation, | unfortunate, because it was calculated 
Her Majesty’s Government would be | to interfere with the power of the em- 





glad so to deal with it. He had only) 
stated the doubts and difficulties in his | 
own mind. The object was one which | 
would require a great deal of calm and | 
mature consideration, which could hardly | 
be given to it during the bustle of the | 
Session; but the whole subject would | 
be carefully looked into, and he could | 
not conclude without expressing his re- 
gret that, during the present Session, | 
the Government had been unable to | 
give effect to the suggestions that had | 
been made to give security to the funds 
of these associations, and to define more 
accurately the offences of workmen 
against each other. But the Government 
were of opinion that this question should 
be dealt with once for all; wisely, com- 
prehensively, and justly, and next Ses- 
sion he hoped, at the earliest moment, 
to lay on the table a measure founded 
on the principles he had stated. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had listened 





with great pleasure to the speech of the | 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of | 


State for the Home Department upon 
this Bill, with the objects of which he 
had a deep sympathy. He had a great 
desire to see the funds of the working 
classes protected by legislation in all 
cases where those funds were applied to 
legitimate purposes. 
by many that this Bill proposed to deal 
with the antagonistic interests of capital 
and labour; but when the principles of 
political economy were thoroughly un- 
derstood, it would be found that those 
interests, instead of being antagonistic, 
were identical. How did the law stand 


It was supposed | 


ployer and the employed to make their 
own bargains. It was not always that 
the Trades Unions were able to fix upon 
the just share that labour should receive 
out of the gross sum earned. For in- 
stance, in the case of the Thames ship- 
building trade, wages had been raised 
by means of the Trades Unions, about 
15 per cent in seven or eight years, un- 
der the belief that the undertakings 
were very profitable, and that the work- 
men were not getting their fair share of 
the profits ; and the result had been that 
the majority of the firms became bank- 
rupt; and when their accounts came to 
be investigated, it turned out that no 
less than £1,000,000 had been paid for 
wages, over and above the amount that 
had been earned, by the advance of 
wages so demanded and obtained by the 
Unions ; for the amount of labour which 
those establishments I have referred 
to as having disappeared employed could 
not have been less than 4,000 heads of 
families—which represented 20,000 7 - 
sons supported by their industry. ey 
could not have paid less than £5,000,000 
in wages. They had failed, and their de- 
ficiencies were certainly over £1,000,000 
—I think nearly £1,500,000 — and as 
£1,000,000 represented about 15 per cent 
upon the total wages paid, it led to 
the conclusion that if that 15 per cent 
had not been added to the wages, the 
catastrophe which had taken place 
might have been averted or greatly 
mitigated. In that case, owing to 
the action of the Trades Unions, both 
capital and labour had been over- 
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whelmed in one common ruin. If mat- 
ters were permitted to go on in that 
way, the whole of the export trade upon 
which this country relied would be lost. 
Under these circumstances, he was quite 

repared to accept the view of the right 
Gentleman, and to wait patiently 
for the introduction of some comprehen- 
sive measure on the subject during the 
next Session. He should offer no oppo- 
sition to the Bill being read a second 
time, on the understanding that it would 
not proceed further. 

Mr. BONHAM -CARTER said, he 
trusted that, in the Government measure 
to be brought forward next Session, this 
question would not be mixed up with 
the question of friendly societies. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought no blame could attach to Her 
Majesty’s Government for not introduc- 
ing a measure upon this important and 
difficult subject during the present Ses- 
sion, and he quite approved of the ge- 
neral principles on which they proposed 
to deal with it next year. He only re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had not informed the House 
what course the Government would take 
with respect to the present Bill. As he 
(Lord John Manners) regarded the Bill 
as utterly inadequate to meet the case, 
either of those who were within, or of 
those who were without the Trades 
Unions, he thought it would be prefer- 
able that the hon. Member for Sune 
(Mr. T. Hughes) should withdraw the 
Motion for the second reading. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose at 
the request of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to supply an accidental omis- 
sion in the speech that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just delivered, as to the 
course that her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to adopt with regard to the 
measure before the House. Should the 
hon. Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) 
not withdraw his Motion for the second 
reading it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to support that 
Motion upon the ground that the time 
had come when the House should affirm 
these principles—first, that there was 
nothing in Trades Unions that should 
deprive their members of protection 
against robbery ; and secondly, that the 
laws respecting combination, as they 
at present stood, should be repealed. 
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After those laws had been repealed the 
Government would consider how far it 
was necessary to legislate for the pre- 
vention of coercion. In the opinion of 
the Government the working classes 
should have perfect freedom to com- 
bine, but all coercion should be pre- 
vented. Under ordinary circumstances, 
he admitted that where there was no 
chance of the measure becoming law in 
the course of the current Session, it was 
better not to pass its second reading; 
but in the present case, when such a 
great interest was felt upon the sub- 
ject throughout the country, he thought 
the hon. Member would only be right 
in giving the House an opportunity of 
expressing its approval of the principles 
which had received the almost unani- 
mous assent of both sides of the House. 
As an employer of labour himself he 
felt that the conclusion come to by the 
House upon this subject would operate 
in promoting a good feeling between 
masters and workmen throughout the 
country, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he only rose to 
express his regret that this agitating 
question, which kept employers and em- 
ployed so far apart, was to be left in 
abeyance until next Session. What had 
taken place since 1866 had confirmed 
him in the opinion that Trades Unions 
had been treated most harshly and most 
unjustly, the law being allowed to re- 
main in such a state that any one could 
rob them with impunity. The existing 
law should therefore be altered in their 
favour as speedily as possible. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 

Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Investments for Savings Banks and 
for Post Office Savings Banks, and to empower 
the Commissioners of the Treasury to convert 
certain Terminable Government Annuities stand- 
ing in the names of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, on account of 
such Savings Banks, into certain other Ter- 
minable Annuities chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing 
produce thereof, and payable annually.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Sransrexp, 
and Mr. Cuancetior of the Excurquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 199.] 


louse adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Contagious Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) * 
(176) ; Shipping Dues Exemption Act (1867) 
Amendment * (178). 

Second Reading—Bankruptcy * (154); Imprison- 
ment for Debt* (168); Municipal Franchise 
(200). 

Third Reading—Life Peerages (113), negatived. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND. 


Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Bantry a Representative Peer for 
Treland in the room of the late Earl of 
Wicklow, deceased, with the certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto—Delivered (on oath), 
and certificate read. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


The Clerk of the Parliaments delivered 
a certificate of the Clerk of the Crown 
that the Earl of Kellie had been elected 
a Representative Peer for Scotland (fif- 
teen Peers of Scotland only having been 
duly elected at the election of the Peers 
of Scotland to sit in the House of Peers 
in the present Parliament of the United 
Kingdom) : Certificate read. 


LIFE PEERAGES BILL—(No. 113.) 
(The Earl Russell.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3°." —( The Earl Russell.) 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I have given notice, even at this 
late period of the Session, that I shall 
feel it my duty to oppose the Bill of the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell), and to move 
that it be read a third time this day 
three months. It is now exactly three 
months since the noble Earl introduced 
it, and it is for him to explain why he 
has allowed it to remain so long under 
— Lordships’ consideration ; but I be- 

ieve the more you have seen of it the 
less you have liked it. The object of 
the noble Earl in bringing forward this 
Bill is no doubt a very worthy one. It 
is, as I understand, to strengthen the 
practical powers of this House and in- 
crease its prestige, and to enable emi- 
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nent men who do not a 

fortune to sit in the House without 
transmitting to their descendants the ex- 
penses, or supposed expenses, of an here- 
ditary peerage. Now, I venture to think 
that this House requires very little in- 
crease of practical power and prestige. I 
am aware that many persons, both in their 
speeches and writings, have represented 
that this House is not on a level with 
the opinions of the time, and that it can- 
not, therefore, march pari passsi with 
the House of Commons; but that does 
not appear to me to be thecase. What, 
let us consider, is the composition of 
this House as the oldest legislative body 
in Europe, and as the highest in charac- 
ter and general respect? Some persons 
have said that it is a House of mere 
landowners—that is, men of a sort of 
upper-class farmers; and being so, that 
they are not as fitted as they might be 
for the consideration of the general 
questions which agitate the political 
world. But is that the fact? Of course 
many of us are landowners, and are not, 
I think, as such, incapacitated from con- 
sidering general questions ; but it is not 
true that we are only landowners. Pro- 
perty of every kind belongs to Members 
of this House. We are not only owners 
of land, but owners and even lessees of 
mines and other industrial property. 
Among us there are also bankers, railway 
directors, and men most eminent for their 
knowledge of commercial affairs, such as 
the Marquess of Salisbury and other 
Peers. There are others who are emi- 
nent officers of the Army and Navy, who 
are ready to enter upon discussions of 
interest to your Lordships relative to 
those professions. There are more than 
fifty Peers who have been eminent and 
distinguished Members of the House of 
Commons. There are eminent diplo- 
matists, like Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
and Lord Cowley. There are historians, 
among whom I may name my noble 
Friend behind me (Earl Stanhope), who, 
if ever your Lordships were mistaken 
on any point of history, would set you 
right. There are writers both of prose 
and poetry, including my noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Houghton) and another 
noble Lord (Lord Lytton), than whom 
no English writer can be more distin- 
guished. There are twelve or fifteen 
Peers, who possess immense property in 
this metropolis, and who can assist us in 
discussions on property, and who are 
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conversant with the wants of the middle 
and lower classes. There are eminent 
lawyers, and a great number of magis- 
trates accustomed to judicial decisions, 
many of them being chairmen of quarter 
sessions. Now, if your Lordships con- 
sider this catalogue of Peers with va- 
rious qualifications, is it possible to 
suppose that a legislative Assembly 
can be more complete in its construc- 
tion than the House of Lords is? 
This Assembly, as I understand it, has 
existed for. about three centuries, and 
I am not aware that at any period it 
has done anything to derogate from its 
character and dignity. It is not for 
a Member of the House to say much 
on the subject; but during the last few 
days or weeks your Lordships — ac- 
cording to the opinions of the public 
Press, and of public opinion everywhere 
expressed—have most creditably in the 
eyes of the country maintained your 
powers of debate and your general capa- 
city in considering important subjects. 
Well, that being the case, I ask your 
Lordships whether you think there is 
any necessity for altering one of the 
fundamental rules of our Constitution— 
namely, that peerages should be here- 
ditary. I venture to think there is not. 
When I consider the opinion of the 
noble Earl himself, that such a measure 
as he has proposed is necessary in order 
to popularize this Assembly, I feel com- 
. to differ from him altogether. 

e have had what may be considered 


the test of the opinion of the — 
transmitted to us recently by a Gentle- 
man supposed to represent the more 
popular opinions of the day, and one at 
the same time representing Her Majesty’s 


Government. That right hon. Gentle- 
man has publicly declared that this Bill 
is but a childish tinkering of legislation. 
It is no less a person than Mr. Bright, a 
distinguished Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who has expressed himself 
thus. Now, I want to know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government generally 
agree with Mr. Bright on this point? 
At all events, so far as the argument of 
the noble Earl goes as to the necessity 
of such a Bill in order to make this 
Assembly more popular, I think the 
evidence of the right hon. Gentleman in 
question is worthy of consideration, for 
he is supposed to know pretty well what 
the popular opinion is, and it would be 
hardly fair to make this an exception, 
and to assert that he cannot answer for 
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popular opinion on this subject. The 
noble Earl’s second reason for intro- 
ducing the Bill was that it would give 
an opportunity to men of eminence and 
ability, but without fortune, to enter this 
House. Now, he has not given any 
names to prove that any eminent men 
who would have done good service 
in this Assembly have refused peer- 
ages on account of their being here- 
ditary. It would be hardly becoming to 
mention the names of living persons ; 
but I may mention two very eminent 
men who declined entering this House 
because they had no children; and I 
have always thought it one of the noblest 
feelings of human nature, that a man 
should not be ambitious of a seat in 
your Lordships’ House, from any selfish 
vanity, but in order that he might trans- 
mit the honour to his descendants. Your 
Lordships will probably recollect the 
very touching letter written by Mr. 
Burke to Mr. Pitt, when, being offered 
a peerage, he said that ambition and 
life had lost all interest in his heart 
since the death of his only son. On that 
und, he refused a peerage ; and Lord 
ingsdown—whose death has been so 
great a loss to this House—to my know- 
ledge, more than once refused to accept 
a peerage—although he was so eminent 
in his profession, and was so calculated 
to confer honour on the House—because 
he had no family. It is true that, ulti- 
mately, he felt it his duty to accept it. 
It is supposed that there are men who 
would accept life peerages ; but I very 
much doubt whether any such men as 
your Lordships would wish to enter this 
House would do so. Of course, there 
are persons ready to accept anything 
that is offered them; but these are not 
the men whose admission the noble Earl 
contemplates. It appears to me that 
they would stand in such a false position 
that no men, with the usual amount of 
pride and self-respect would accept these 
peerages. They would not be your Lord- 
ships’ Peers, according to the true sense 
of the expression, because they would not 
be your equals in respect of privileges. 
They would not transmit the title to 
their descendants; and they would, 
therefore, be on a different and lower 
footing from the rest of the House. They 
would not be nobles, because the very 
essence of nobility is the succession of 
the title to posterity. They would thus 
be in a false position, to say nothing of 
the equivocal position of their families, 
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both sons and daughters. I do not think, 
therefore, the noble Earl would easily 
get such recruits as he wishes, and such 
as your Lordships would like to see 
added to this Assembly. If, however, 
such recruits could be got, observe the 
political power which would be given to 
a Prime Minister. I have seen in the 
public prints a suggestion that a man 
with such a philosophic mind as the late 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Mill) 
might very properly be made a life Peer, 
if such a measure as the present were 
passed. Now, I do not think that that was 
a good illustration of the advantage sup- 
posed to be derived from this measure ; 
for supposing the noble Earl had been 
Prime Minister, and had created Mr. 
Mill alife Peer under this Bill, he would 
certainly not have popularized this 
House by admitting a man who had just 
failed in an attempt to get a seat in the 
House of Commons by popular election. 
Life peerages would present a tempta- 
tion to a Minister, much more than is 
the case with hereditary peerages, to 
create Peers in order to gain political 
strength; and, if they were courted, the 
result would be that the Minister would 
every year have before him a list of can- 
didates for that distinction. Thus, if 
the noble Earl’s expectations be correct, 
there would be great objection in a po- 
litical point of view. Mr. Bright has 
spoken of the Bill in terms of the utmost 
contempt; and whether or not he is 
right in thinking this Bill would give 
no satisfaction to the middle and lower 
classes, it is my belief that persons who 
accepted those peerages would find them 
attended with such inconveniences that 
they would regret having done so. At 
all events, I think that it has not been | 
proved that this change in our ancient 
Constitution is necessary or expedient ; 
and, in the absence of such proof, I 
protest against a change in our Con- 
stitution, which has been in successful 
operation for more than three centu- 
ries. For these reasons it is that I 
move that the Bill be read a third time 
this day three months. 


Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘now’’) 
and insert (‘‘ this day three months.””)— 
(The Earl of Malmesbury.) 


Lorp LYVEDEN said, he could not 
for a moment conceive that the creation 
of life peerages would so completely alter 
the constitution of the House as seemed 
to be supposed. He agreed with the 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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noble Earl that this House contained 
many valuable Members, men both of 
intelligence and wealth, nor did he think 
it was advisable to attempt to give it 
more of a representative character. This 
Bill would certainly have no such effect, 
for naval and military men were not 
generally conversant with the feelings 
of the people, nor did the legal profes- 
sion induce men to acquire that know- 
ledge, while diplomatists were accus- 
tomed to move in an altogether different 
sphere. He approved the Bill, however, 
not as being likely to add to the strength 
or reputation of the House, but on the 
ground of convenience. What was it 
that it was proposed to do? A seat in 
their Lordships’ House was considered 
to be the greatest honour that a man 
could arrive at; but at present this 
honour could not be bestowed upon 
military men, who had attained to great 
distinction in the military profession, un- 
less the country provided a fortune for 
the Peer and his two successors to main- 
tain the dignity. This was virtually 
creating pensionary Peers, and was ex- 
tremely objectionable, for it resulted in 
a pauper peerage, and the third succeed- 
ing Peer, being excluded from the pro- 
fession of the Bar and from commerce, 
the two most honourable and easy means 
of making a fortune, had no fortune 
adequate to the dignity of the peerage, 
and was, therefore, reduced to a mercen- 
ary marriage, or to some other mode of 
achieving a fortune which was not credit- 
able. It was very unfortunate that men 
should be placed in a position in which 
they could not sustain the honour that 
they had attained. He did not think 
that the creation of military peerages 
would increase the reputation of their 
Lordships’ House ; but he thought that 
there should be facilities for conferring 
that honour. The recent debates, as the 
noble Earl had remarked, had immensely 
added to the feeling in favour of the 
House, owing to the spirited and intelli- 
gent manner in which they had been 
conducted, and to the independence which 
their Lordships had shown, the right 
rev. Bench having shown that it included 
some of the first orators in the country. 
As to the legal profession, that stood, 
in reference to peerages, almost in the 
same position as the military profession. 
His own opinion was that the best way 
would be for the Legislature to make 
ex officio ~ peerages, and confer such 
peerages, for instance, on the Chief Jus- 
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tices of England, Ireland, and Scotland, ; stress upon the fact that Mr. Bright had 
the Master of the Rolls, and other men} spoken very unfavourably of it. He, 
eminent in their profession. This would} however, conceived that this was not an 
add to the legal strength of the House, | argument which should have weight on 
and would be a stimulus to the Bar,| this side of the House. In the first place, 
while the peerages being ex officio, there| he did not think that the fact that Mr. 
could be no inferiority attached to them. | Bright was opposed to the measure would 
For the sake of convenience only, and} be a sufficient argument to induce their 
not from any representative view or he} Lordships to persevere no further with 
the reform of the House of Lords, he! it, for he feared it often happened that 
should vote for the Bill. Shorn as it! they contemned that which Mr. Bright 
was of its fair proportions, he did not) honoured and honoured that which Mr. 
know whether it was worth while to per-| Bright contemned. But further still, if, 
severe with the Bill, and he much re-| as some Members of this House seemed 
tted the decision of the House in the | to believe, Mr. Bright were in truth un- 
Wensleydale case. The limitation of the | friendly to the hereditary branch of the 
life peerages to two in a year would, Legislature, he would of course dislike 
lead to a canvass and to pressure being{ and gainsay those very measures by 
brought to bear on the Government | which the stability of that branch would 
whenever there was one left open. He| be best promoted. As to this being an ex- 
eed, however, with the noble Earl} periment, he maintained that the Mem- 
that there would not be much eagerness | bers of the right rev. Bench were, to 
in accepting these peerages. Still, there | all intents and purposes, life Peers. It 
night be men who disliked undergoing | was true that a noble Earl (the Earl 
contest for a seat in the House of Com-| of Derby), in his speech on going into 
mons, but who would be useful Mem-} Committee, while approving generally 
bers of the Legislature. He remembered | the principle of the Bill, contended that 
being told by a most eminent man, the | Bishops were not life Peers, because their 
late Sir Charles Metcalfe, on coming | peerages depended upon nominal ba- 
home from India, that he had every| ronies, but this was merely a technical 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, | distinction. The question was not by 
his political views being of the most| what tenure a Member of the House 
extreme kind, as they were then—twenty | sat, but whether on his death his dignity 
years ago—considered. He was in favour | and seat descended to his heir, and if 
of the Ballot and household suffrage, and | this was not the case it was, for all praec- 
he had introduced a free Press in India, | tical purposes, a life peerage. The ex- 
and had done other things which every- | ample, therefore, of the right rev. Bench 
body else shrank from, but somehow he | furnished a precedent for this proposal, 
could not face a hustings mob, and was land its very narrowness ought to com- 
thus disqualified for a seat in the House} mend it to their Lordships, since they 
of Commons. No man could have been | would run no danger of being led on fur- 
more fitted for the House of Lords, and | ther than they wished. It would open 
luckily, having no children, he was able| the doors of the House to eminent 
to accept an hereditary peerage, but had | men of the legal profession, and others 
he had a family he could not have done} who were highly qualified in every re- 
so. In a few cases of this kind the Bill) spect, but were not possessed of a suffi- 
would prove beneficial; but the annual | cient fortune to enable them to accept 
creations having been reduced to two, | hereditary peerages. Their Lordships 
he feared it would be of very little use. | were acquainted with the case of a most 
Eart STANHOPE said, that having | eminent and distinguished ornament of 
lately addressed their Lordships upon| the House — he meant the first Lord 
this Bill, he would trouble them with | Denman—who, for a long time, refused 
only a few words upon the present occa-| a peerage because his fortune was not, 
sion. He still retained the opinion that | in his judgment, adequate at that time 
he expressed when the Bill was first in- | to the support of hereditary rank, and 
troduced ; and he thought that with the there were other cases in which life 
limitations that the Bill had now re-| peerages might be useful. There had 
ceived, it was worthy of their Lordships’ recently been a discussion whether the 
support. His noble Friend who had Bishops of the Irish Church should re- 
moved the rejection of the Bill (the|tain their seats in this House after the 
Earl of Malmesbury) had laid great| passing of the Disestablishment Bill, 
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Now, had the principle of life peerages 
been in operation, the Crown might have 
conferred that honour on the two Arch- 
bishops of the Irish Church, whereas, 
under present circumstances, it seemed 
to him that for Prelates of a disestab- 
lished Church to retain their seats was 
repugnant to the principle of disestab- 
lishment as admitted by the second 
reading. He said this with regret, in 
the presence of one of those most rev. 
Prelates, and with the sincerest wish that 
by such a system as that of life Peers, 
he might continue to be a Member of the 
House; but, that a Prelate of a Free 
Church should have a seat in this House, 
could not be defended on any principle 
known to the present Constitution. This 
question was determined the other night 
without any division being taken; but, 
if a division had been called, he should 
have been compelled, with whatever re- 
gret, to vote against the continuance of 
the Irish Prelates in Parliament, after 
the passing of the Irish Church Bill. 
He knew, too, that several Peers on his 
(the Opposition) side of the House took 
the same view. The Wensleydale case 
was the first question to which his at- 
tention was directed on becoming a Mem- 
ber of this House, and he thought then, 
as now, that an unlimited power of cre- 
ating life Peers would be fatal to the 
independence of the House; but when 
the annual creations were restricted to 
two, and when the Government would 
be by the terms of the Preamble held 
responsible for the selection of quali- 
fied persons, he could see no ground for 
apprehension, and he should, therefore, 
vote in favour of the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: After the speech 
of the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) in 
so much of which I agree, I should not 
have risen if I had thought there was 
much question at this stage of the Bill 
of discussing its merits and demerits, 
for it appears to me we are beyond that. 
I shall certainly support the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell), not merely on account of | 
personal and political ties, but because I | 
think he has been treated on this subject | 
in a manner which he had no reason to | 
expect. There was a debate on the first 
reading of the Bill, which is not usual, 
and there was another debate on the 
second reading. On the latter of these oc- 
casions the noble Earl (Earl Malmesbury) 
was consistent, for he objected to the Bill, 
but otherwise there was a general con- 
currence of opinion inits favour. {Lord 


Earl Stanhope 








Denman: No!] It was shown by the 
vote in its favour. With regard to the 
speeches made, the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) said he regarded 
the Bill as sound in principle {the Mar. 
quess of Sarisspury: Hear, hear!]; and 
though the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cairns) gave a much less cordial 
support to it, he said it depended en- 
tirely on its details. What happened 
when we got into Committee? For. 
midable Amendments were proposed on 
different sides, but after a long discus- 
sion we came to a unanimous compro- 
mise. Since then nothing has occurred 
that I know of which should induce 
your Lordships to form a different 
opinion respecting the Bill, and I 
cannot therefore understand why we 
are now asked to reject it altogether. 
Allusion has been made to what Mr. 
Bright said in a letter which, I think, 
has received quite sufficient consideration 
in this House. I have great regard for 
the opinion of Mr. Bright, both as a 
Colleague and as a friend; but I earnestly 
protest against that sort of omnipotence 
being given to Mr. Bright that if he 
chooses to make a joke, whether your 
Lordships think it good or bad, on any 
of your proceedings, you are immedi- 
ately to be diverted from a course which 
you originally thought it wise and expe- 
dient to take. Then it has been said 
—‘ But Mr. Bright is a Member of the 
Government,” and all I can say is that if 
this Bill should go down to the other 
House, Mr. Bright would certainly vote 
for it. I stated from the first that this 
was not a Government measure, my 
noble Friend having introduced it as 
an independent Peer, in order to divest 
it of any party bearing. The Govern- 
ment have given it here the same sup- 
port which it will receive from them if 
it goes down to the House of Commons, 
and I am at a loss to know what are the 
grounds on which your Lordships are 
asked to come to a decision exactly con- 
trary to that at which you arrived on 
the last stage of the Bill, when you 
unanimously a: to a compromise. 
Lorp CAIRNS: The remarks of the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) call for a 
few observations from me. This Bill 
was introduced into the House a very 
long time ago—I think before Easter— 
having regard to the length of the Par- 
liamentary Session ; and at that time the 
attendance in your Lordships’ House 
was by no means so large as it has since 
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become. The subject of it was very 
novel, for since the decision in the 
Wensleydale case this question had en- 
tirely slumbered, and in that case the 
int was whether the Prerogative of the 
Grown had been rightly exercised or 
not, and not whether an alteration of 
the law should be made enlarging the 
wer of the Crown for the creation of 
ife Peers. Under these circumstances, 
itis not to be wondered at that on the 
introduction of the Bill the opinions of 
Lordships were very much un- 
formed on the subject, and that very 
little debate arose. On the second read- 
ing, which, I think, was immediately 
after Easter, I remarked that the Bill 
night, under certain circumstances, have 
some advantages, that it depended very 
much on the details, and, although I 
should think it my duty to propose some 
Amendments, I reserved to those around 
me—who, I believe, were very few at 
the time—perfect liberty to take such a 
course as they might think fit on the 
third reading. I have never concealed 
my sentiments on this Bill; but I am 
not going into the matter over again. 
It appeared to me, in the first place, 
that the Bill had this about it—that you 
would by it be creating an inequality 


that is at present unknown in this 
House ; for I do not admit that the posi- 
tion of the right rev. Bench is at all 
analogous to the present proposition. 
They hold their seats by virtue of their 
offices, and their successors in office are 


their successors in the Peerage. Then 
the next objection is this—that it being 
admitted on all sides that we must limit 
the Bill in some way, it was agreed that 
there should be provided an annual 
limit to the number of Peers created, 
and the question became one of degree. 
In the case of hereditary Peers, we all 
understand that there are at all times a 
certain number of applications to the 
Minister for the favour of the Crown. 
The Minister may, however, say—‘‘I 
am not going to recommend the creation 
of any Peers at present,” and that is a 
sufficient answer to the application; but 
when you say that the Minister shall 
have power to recommend the creation 
of two life Peers in any year, they be- 
come much more like offices than any- 
thing else. The inevitable consequence 
is that pressure would be put on the 
Minister every year to go up to the 
Maximum, and if towards the end of the 
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year two Peers had not been made there 
would be applications to which he would 
be obliged to accede, for he would other- 
wise have to tell them the reason why 
he did not recommend them. If some 
faithful adherent requests the favour of 
the Crown, a Minister cannot say—‘‘I 
have great respect for you, but I must 
tell you that you are not the sort of per- 
son these life peerages were intended 
for. They were intended for men like 
Dr. Jenner, or Sir Joshua Reynolds, or 
Watt, and you therefore cannot have 
this life peerage.”” The consequence 
will be that, there being two vacancies 
to be filled up, filled up they will be, 
whether the persons promoted are those 
who rise to the standard of the noble 
Earl or not. My third objection was, 
that though, in some possible cases, there 
might be benefit from the Bill, it is ex- 
tremely small, and for the purpose of 
obtaining that small benefit you are 
opening up the constitution of this 
House, and sending it down for discus- 
sion in the other House. I should not 
shrink from that danger if there were 
any great benefit to be obtained ; but it 
is by no means desirable to run that 
great risk for the smallest possible 
amount of benefit. The only benefit 
suggested is that there might be some 
persons—for it has never been proved 
that there would be—who would be very 
desirable Members of this House, but 
who might be unwilling to accept an 
hereditary peerage. These are the views 
I have always entertained; but even 
with these views, unfavourable to the 
Bill, I should not, on the third reading, 
especially after what was done in Com- 
mittee, have thought of voting against 
the Bill but for what has happened 
since. I do not say that the noble Earl 
has not pressed the Bill in every way in 
his power; but the third reading is not 
fixed till very nearly the middle of July, 
the House of Commons is very much 
occupied, and will probably be still 
more occupied for the remainder of the 
Session. If it goes down it cannot be 
considered there until just the close of 
the Session, and if alterations are made, 
those alterations, it is not unlikely, will 
be questions of great interest to your 
Lordships, but they will come back for 
re-consideration at a time when the at- 
tendance here cannot possibly represent 
the feelings or sentiments of the House. 
That is very undesirable. If our busi- 
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ness were so arranged that the Bill 
could go down to the House of Commons 
for consideration at the beginning of 
next Session, and could come back to us 
early in the Session, it would be a dif- 
ferent thing. Another circumstance 
which has changed the position of the 
question is this—It was understood at 
an early stage of the Bill that the Go- 
vernment, though it was not their Bill, 
thought great advantage would result 
from it and would be prepared to recom- 
mend it elsewhere with the whole united 
force of the Government. Upon the 
Report, however, the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Argyll) pointed out 
the great dangers and difficulties of 
legislation of this kind in a very able 
way, and though he did not announce 
his intention of opposing it, he took care 
to say everything which a very powerful 
speaker could say against it. He im- 
pugned the reasons on which many 
Members of the House had supported it, 
and argued that if it was to be supported 
at all it must be on the very narrowest 
grounds—grounds which hardly war- 
ranted supporting it in any degree. 
With regard to Mr. Bright’s opinion, I 
do not wish to say anything invidious ; 
it is sufficient to know that a Member of 
the Government has described it as a 
childish piece of tinkering. These two 
circumstances show that it is utterly im- 
possible that it can be commended to 
the other House by the united support 
and approbation of the Government, for 
it will be in the power of Members of 
the other House to contrast the provi- 
sions of the Bill with the opinions ex- 
pressed by two Members of the Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, we 
should be doing a dangerous and unwise 
thing, at this period of the Session, to 
send it down to the House of Commons ; 
and for these reasons, and these alone, 
I shall vote for the Amendment. 

Eart RUSSELL: I have, at previous 
stages of the Bill, explained my objects 
in bringing it forward, and answered 
the objections which were taken to it. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary for me to 
travel over that ground. With regard 
to raising the reputation of this House, 
I never pretended that this House re- 
quired anything of the kind, and after 
the debates which we have lately heard 
this would be about the worst moment 
for questioning its capacity or character 
in carrying on legislative business. There 
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are, however, persons who from time to 
time would be very considerable orna. 
ments to this House, and not only so 
but would be very useful in the discus. 
sion of certain questions, some of whom 
might not happen to have sufficient 
means to enable them to accept the 
burden of an hereditary peerage. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
says such persons would refuse life 
peerages; but I do not see why this 
should be the case. The noble Earl 
mentioned the late Lord Kingsdown, 
who was a great ornament to this House 
and whose presence there was very use- 
ful, but who for some time refused a 
peerage, and if he had had any family 
would probably have persisted in that 
refusal. I do not see why the peer- 
age should be confined to those who 
have large means, and to those who 
have neither large means nor large 
families. A man of great merit and 
great ability may happen to have a 
small fortune and a large family of 
children. I do not pretend that there 
would be any considerable advantage 
in making this change in the constitu- 
tion of this House; but there are ob- 
viously cases in which it would prove 
very useful, and some of those who ob- 
ject to this Bill do so because they wish 
for a much larger change. The Wens- 
leydale case has been alluded to, and 
I must say that the resolution which the 
House then adopted was a most extra- 
ordinary one. It appears to me entirely 
arbitrary, and to have been dictated by 
the spirit of party. A similar attack on 
the Prerogative of the Crown was made 
shortly after the Union with Scotland, 
for it was contended that no Scotch Peer 
could be created an English Peer. That 
Resolution, however, was ultimately re- 
versed. I hope that, after the full con- 
sideration the Bill has received, your 
Lordships will not reject it at this last 
stage. 

Lorp DENMAN said, the noble Earl 
who introduced the Bill (Earl Russell) 
had been compelled to produce the Abys- 
sinian Papers by a majority of only 1; 
and if there had been one soldier life 
Peer in the House the Motion would 
have been defeated. It had been stated 
that it would be an advantage to the 
House if certain Judges were to sit é 
officio. He knew no learned Judge who 
would wish to sit in that way. There 
was a great dearth of Law Lords in 
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the House, in 1856, when the question | Belper, L. 
of life peerages was brought forward, | Boyle, L. "(E. Cork and 


but now there were a great number of | 
The noble Earl (Earl | 


Law Lords. 


Russell) had spoken of Hallam and 
other eminent persons, most of whom | 
were bachelors, and who probably would | 


have declined the honour of a life peer- | 


; and as for Mr. Watt, he was so. 
interested in the researches which he | 
followed that he would not be likely to | Fingall, L. (Z. Fingall.) 
gr ve up his time to political discussions. . 


twas said by Mr. Drummond that if | 


Orrery.) 
Calthorpe, L. 
| Camoys, L. 
Charlemont,L. (£.Char- 
lemont.) 
Clermont, L. 
| Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 
De Tabley, L. 
| Dunning, L. (Z. Rollo.) 
Ebury, L. 


‘oley, L. 
Ilastings, L. 
Hatherton, L. 


he were for any reform, it would have | Keane, L. 

been for reforming that House, and he Lawrence, L. 
referred to the authority of Sir William | 
Temple. He had looked into Sir William | 
Temple’s works, and he seemed to have | | Meredyth, L. (L. Athe Vernon, L. 


wished to diminish the number of their | 


| Leigh, L. 


iL —— L. 
veden, L, 


lumney. ) 


Lordships’ House, instead of increasing | 


it. Sir William Temple appeared to | 
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think that no Duke should have less | Beaufort, D. 
than £8,000, no Marquess less than | —_ and Chan- 


£7,000, no Earl less than £5,000, no | 


Baron less than £4,000, entailed on his | 
family. In 1818, the subject of diminish- | Richmond, D. 
the Peerage was brought forward | Rutland, D. 
with the assent of the Sovereign ; but | Wellington, D. 
an ancestor of the noble Lord who had | 
now spoken in favour of life peerages | Bath, M. 
said that it was so distasteful that it was | Bristol, M. 
put off for a year. Perhaps the best | Exeter, M. 
course, under present circumstances, 


would be if this Bill were postponed | 


for twelve months. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion ?—Their Lordships 
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Churston, L. 

Clarina, L. 

Clements, L. (EZ. Lei- 
trim.) 

Colchester, L. 

Colonsay, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Congleton, L 

Denman, L. 

De Ros, L. 

De Saumarez, L. 

Dunboyne, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Foxford, L. (E. Lime- 
rick.) 

Gormanston,L. ( V.Gor- 
manston.) 

Granard, L. (2. Gra- 
nard.) 

Grinstead, L. (£.Ennis- 
killen.) 

Hartismere, L. (ZL. Hen- 
niker.) 


Headley, L. 
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Houghton, L. 

Hylton, L. 

Kesteven, L. 

Kilmaine, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L. 
(E. Egmont.) 

Monson, L. 

O'Neill, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Rivers, L. 

Ross, L. (EZ. Glasgow.) 

Saltersford, L.(£.Cour- 
town.) Walsingham, L. 

Saltoun, L. Wynford, L. 


Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 3* on this day three months. 
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Sheffield, L.( £. Sheffield.) 
Sherborne, L. 
Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 


ford.) 
Sinclair, L. 
Southampton, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 
Saint Leonards, L. 
Strathnairn, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Tredegar, L. 
Truro, L. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL—(No. 154) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: In 
bringing this Bill before the attention 
of your Lordships, I feel, in the first 
place, that a few words are due from me 
in explanation of the fact that the mea- 
sure comes to us from the other House. 
It was the desire of some of your Lord- 
ships, particularly of my noble and 
learned Friend on the left (Lord Cairns), 
that the Bill should have been first in- 
troduced into this House early in the 
Session instead of into the House of 
Commons; but, my Lords, the motive 
which influenced me to adopt the course 
pursued has been justified by the re- 
sult. This Bill pre-eminently concerns 
the interests of trade and commerce ; 
and not only have we Gentlemen in the 
House of Commons eminently qualified 
to consider the subject in those interests, 
but we have also in that House a num- 
ber of Gentlemen, members of the Bar 
and solicitors in practice, competent to 
form an opinion on the details of the 
Bill as affecting a mercantile commu- 
nity, and also upon its principles. I feel, 
my Lords, that no apology was needed 
for having brought the subject of bank- 
ruptey under the notice of Parliament 
this Session, because for several years 
past Bills have been introduced for the 
purpose of amending the law, and I am 
thus very far from claiming any special 
credit for the particular Bill now before 
us—upon which, however, I have cer- 
tainly bestowed great attention—because 
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I have profited in my consideration of 
the subject by proceedings in reference 
to the Bills, first of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Roundell Palmer) in 1866 
then of Sir John Rolt in 1867, and then 
by my noble and learned Friend who 
sits on my left (Lord Cairns) in 1868, 
I, therefore, claim no credit whatever 
for proposing any new scheme or sys. 
tem. All I do claim credit for is hayi 
most seriously considered all the informa- 
tion that I could obtain upon the sub. 
ject. I simply endeavoured, from the 
various documents placed before me, 
aided by the results of my experience, 
to prepare such a Bill as might prove 
generally acceptable to that part of the 
community who were more particularly 
interested. Hitherto the Government 
has been successful with this measure, 
for, thanks to the very clear statement 
of the Attorney General, it has been re- 
ceived from the first moment to the last 
with considerable favour, and I believe 
none of its important provisions have 
been very seriously modified. After all 
the consideration the subject of bank- 
ruptey has received I shall not weary 
your Lordships by any historical disqu- 
sition upon it, but will rapidly review 
the course of the Law of Bankruptcy 
since the year 1821, when the law was 
consolidated. In that year the laws re- 
lating to debtors engaged in trade—and 
it is to be observed that a distinction 
was drawn between traders and non- 
traders—were consolidated. Up to that 
period they were scattered over a va- 
riety of statutes and books of practice, 
but were, as I have said, consolidated 
at that time. That Bill worked well, 
and without any very great dissatisfac- 
tion being expressed, up till the year 
1831; but at that period dissatisfaction 
was expressed at the constitution of the 
tribunal invested with ‘the power of de- 
ciding questions in bankruptcy. - I re- 
fer to the Commissioners in Bankruptcy, 
who fulfilled various functions, including 
that of being Judges. This system was 
very much disliked, and it was further 
found that the assignees did not answer 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended as well as was desirable. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1831, a Bill was 
introduced by Lord Brougham to estab- 
lish a Court of Bankruptcy, and to in- 
troduce official assignees, in whom it 
was thought the general creditors might 
have more reliance. After this, things 
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went on till the year 1849, when a con- | out of his account, on the plea that he 
siderable change took place with refer- | could not tell who possessed them, and 
ence to the whole Bankruptcy Law. A |the holders of them were not included 
new consolidation of the laws was ef- | among his creditors. Then, every creditor 
fected, and there was introduced a prin- | voted, and fraud was frequent by the 
ciple which, at that time, was thought bankrupt having given security for, say, 
desirable, namely, the principle of giving | £2,000 to a creditor for some £3,000, 
several classes of certificates by which in order that he might go to the meet- 
the Judge could regulate his punish-|ing and vote in the debtor’s favour 
ments and inflict whatever measure of | against those wholly unsecured. To 
it he thought proper. After this had | meet this defect in the law Mr. Moffatt, 
been done the Bankruptcy Acts were | who was then a Member of the House 
found to work so unsatisfactorily that, in | of Commons, selected particular clauses 
the year 1854, a Royal Commission was |to deal with this particular difficulty, 
appointed to inquire into the causes of | and in 1861 he carried a Bill providing 
the great diminution of the funds of | that in all these arrangement deeds the 
bankruptcy used for the payments of the | debtors should not merely state the 
Courts, and also to decide what should | amount of debts, but should give the 
be done with reference to the official | names and addresses of the creditors and 
assignees who did not prove so great a| swear to the truth of the statement. This 
success as was anticipated. My noble | was considered to be necessary, because 
and learned Friend near me (Lord|it was found that fictitious debts had 
Chelmsford) introduced a Bill, in 1859, | been manufactured in order to enable a 
founded upon the Report of that Com- | debtor to pass through the court and to 
nission, well calculated to remedy those | be whitewashed of his debts. That this 
defects; but, although it was read a/species of fraud did take place I can 
second time, a change of Ministry pre-| prove by reference to some Returns that 
vented its further progress. After this “es been drawn up, which show the 
Lord Westbury, in 1861, introduced a| number of persons who availed them- 
Bill, which passed and brought about| selves of these deeds before and after 
many beneficial reforms, but brought | the gentleman I have referred to took 
with it also some serious inconveniences. | the matter in hand, and the clause of 
It was beneficial, in the first place, by | the Bill of 1861 was passed. From the 
abolishing the distinction between tra- | 11th October, 1867, to the 11th January, 
ders and non-traders. but was defective / 1868, there were no less than 2,010 
inanother point. Lord Westbury was} deeds executed; while from the 11th 
very desirous that the debtor himself! October, 1868, to the 11th January, 
should have an opportunity of declaring, | 1869, only 804 were executed. During 
at the earliest possible moment, that he | the first of these periods, again, only 33 
felt himself involved in difficulties, was| per cent was divided among the credi- 
unable to meet his engagements, was| tors; while during the latter 66 per cent 
desirous of making an immediate aban-/ was divided. These figures show the 
donment of his property in favour of | extent of the fraud which was formerly 
his creditors, and was desirous of making | perpetrated and the advantage gained 
application for proceedings in bank- | o the passing of the measure. I now 
ruptey, which, up till that time, it was | proceed to state what it was led me to 
not competent for him to do. But, un-! devote my attention to the preparation 
fortunately, though well conceived, the | of this one measure in preference to 
plan was found to work unfavourably | other measures of legal reform. I found 
to the creditor, because it left a loophole | that there had been all the measures 
for fraud, and of thisIcan speak from per- | upon this subject which I have named, 
sonal experience, as president of a Court | and when I was called upon to take a 
of Appeal in cases of bankruptcy. The| part in public affairs, on the 9th Decem- 
fraud was committed in this way—A ) oat there was oniy an interval of ten 
debtor was allowed to obtain the coneur- | weeks before the Session. With the 
rence of his creditors to wind up his! details of the Irish Church Bill to be 
affairs by arrangement, instead of by | considered, I did not feel it possible 
passing through the Court; and it hap- | for me to undertake more than one other 
pened that if he were indebted on Bills; subject, and therefore I gave my atten- 
of Exchange he managed to keep them | tion to this. Consulting the opinion of 
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men engaged in business, as expressed 
by the Chambers of Commerce, and 
having regard to the several Bills which 
had been introduced, I found one thing 
which accorded with my own experience 
pretty clearly established, and it was 
that there was a strong desire that cre- 
ditors should be left more to the man- 
agement of their own affairs, and that 
the object of the Court should be, first, 
to take care that justice was rendered to 
those who might be considered weak— 
namely, the smaller creditors, who, 
though a majority in number, might be 
a minority in the value of their debts; 
and second, to take care that there was 
a full disclosure by the bankrupt of all 
his assets and a secured realization of 
them. Subject to these two conditions, 
I found there was an increasing desire 
that creditors should be left to manage 
their own affairs upon a principle which 
was adopted some time ago in Scotland. 
For the sake of avoiding disappointment 
hereafter, I may say I do not find the 
Scotch system quite so cheap as it has 
been represented to be. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, there are three methods 
adopted in the winding up of companies; 
they may be either wound up by the 
Court of Chancery, or wound up volun- 
tarily without the interference of the 
Court, or they may be wound up volun- 
tarily under the supervision of the Court; 
and, as the result of my experience in 
every case that comes before me, I re- 
commend, and, if I can, I enforce, wind- 
ing up under the supervision of the 
Court, which I believe to be the best 
mode to adopt in the winding up of a 
company. ‘The aim in bankruptcy is to 
secure a man’s assets, as speedily as pos- 
sible after he is known to be in a hope- 
less condition, for the equal benefit of 
all creditors; and the object of the Bill 
which sanctioned deeds of arrangement 
was to encourage a man to come for- 
ward, as soon as he discovered he was 
insolvent, and give up the property 
which was no longer his own to his cre- 
ditors. Then we have to inquire how 
you may best induce the honest debtor 
to disclose his insolvency and prevent the 
dishonest debtor from withdrawing any 

art of his property. We thought it 
Pest to allow the debtor to call his cre- 


ditors together, but not to put the Court 
in motion unless they decide upen doing 
so. We further propose that any creditor 
having security shall vote only in respect 
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of the unsecured balance, and, further 

to secure the minority of the creditors 

we propose that the Court may approve 
‘or disprove the deed of arrangement, 
| We proposed that a debtor should be 
entitled to his discharge when he had 
paid 10s. in the pound; but the House 
of Commons fixed the limit at 6s. 8d, in 
the pound. Lord Westbury graphically 
described the swarm of people who 
poured down upon a bankrupt’s effects, 
There are the messengers, who are not 
wanted at all. A number of respectable 
firms of Liverpool write to me to say 
that, in the great majority of cases, no 
messenger is required. They say that in 
most cases the bankrupt can be left in pos- 
session of his property. Theysay, further, 
the official assignee is a useless officer, and 
they need neither the one nor the other. 
The course we have adopted is to leave 
it to the creditors, immediately after a 
bankruptcy, to make an application for 
adjudication in bankruptcy; to hold a 
meeting immediately after obtaining 
this for the purpose of choosing trus- 
tees, and when they are appointed to 
hold another meeting. But, in order to 
secure against any improper dealing with 
the bankrupt, it was determined to get 
rid of the messenger immediately after 
adjudication. By doing this we think 
we have taken a good means of securing 
the realization of the assets, and also 
have held out inducements to the bank- 
rupt to meet his creditors at the earliest 
possible period after he thinks he has 
become bankrupt. That having been 
done, the next thing to be considered 
was what was to be done after the dis- 
charge of the bankrupt. The Act of 
1849 acted with great severity towards 
the bankrupt after he had surrendered 
his property. Having secured the assets, 
the question which we next considered 
was how we were to distribute them and 
not punish the bankrupt? If he is to 
be punished at all he should be punished 
in a different way, and with that object 
I shall presently say a few words on 
another Bill which I shall introduce to 
your Lordships by-and-by. We think 
that the question of awarding punish- 
ment and the handing over the assets to 
the creditors should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct, and accordingly we have confined 
the power of imprisonment to the cases 
where the bankrupt, by not yielding up 
his property or neglecting to answer 


questions put to him, has been guilty of 
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contempt of the Court. What we do is 
We place the property of the bank- 
rupt in the hands of a trustee, who is 
selected by the creditors, and his pro- 
gedings are subject to the supervision 
of inspectors, who superintend what he 
does; and, what is still more important, 
the trustee is bound not only to render 
a quarterly account to the inspectors, 
put is under a heavy penalty in the 
shape of increased interest to hand over 
all moneys belonging to the bankrupt’s 
estate within ten days of their coming in- 
tohis possession. Again, a Controller will 
be appointed to superintend the whole 
of the districts of bankruptcy through- 
out England, and he will be required to 
render his account yearly. When a re- 
port is made to the Court stating that no 
more sums remain to be collected on 
account of the bankrupt’s estate, the 
bankruptcy will be declared closed. A 
bankrupt whose estate pays 10s. in the 

d will be discharged from further 
bability and the creditors themselves 
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have power to grant a release where 
even less is paid, by coming to a resolu- 
tion in open Court that the bankruptcy 
was due to involuntary misfortune, and 
was not attributable to any misconduct 
on the part of the bankrupt. If, how- 


ever, the bankrupt be not discharged, 
and the bankruptcy be not declared 
dosed, then this result follows — We 
have thought it right to recur to some 
extent to the provisions of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act. As your Lordships know, 
an insolvent was never discharged from 
his liabilities, and his future property 
might always be demanded in payment 
of his debts. And certainly a great 
scandal has arisen from the fact that 
men who have paid little or nothing to 
their creditors have, after having passed 
through the Bankruptcy Court, been 
able subsequently to amass considerable 
property, while their creditors have re- 
mained unpaid and been—what I believe 
itis but just to term—defrauded. We 
propose that the bankrupt shall have 
three years in which to rehabilitate him- 
self, during which period he shall re- 
main unmolested by his creditors. At 
the end of the three years, unless his 
bankruptcy shall have been declared 
closed, any of his former creditors may 
apply to the Judge, and, on stating that 
he has ascertained that the bankrupt is 
in possession of considerable property, 
may ask for an order sequestrating a 
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portion of it. I think that this will be 


4 proper place to say how much reason 


there really was to be dissatisfied with 
the existing system. In 1868, out of 
9,125 adjudications in bankruptcy, 6,679 
were on debtors’ petitions—a thing which 
we, of course, propose to abolish—and 
817 on the petitions of the creditors, 
others being made by the registrars of 
— and others in formd pauperis. 

ere were 1,714 cases in which divi- 
dends were paid, and, in 6,489 cases, no 
dividend at all was realized. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the existing system 
has given rise to a gross system of fraud. 
The next point I come to is the nature 
of the Court which we propose should 
preside over the administration of mat- 
ters in bankruptcy. It is necessary that 
there should be some Court, as knotty 
questions demanding solution will occa- 
sionally arise. But such questions as 
will ordinarily occur, of law or other- 
wise, may be settled by the trustee, who 
is, however, amenable to the Court. 
While upon the subject of deeds I ought 
to mention that a very fruitful source of 
litigation hitherto, in courts both of law 
and equity, has been the validity of the 
deeds. We propose that the Judge in 
Bankruptcy shall settle that question 
once for all. It is only with regard to 
the Court that any change has been 
made in the plan I drew up. It was 
the opinion of the members of the Judi- 
cature Commission, though this particu- 
lar subject did not come under their 
consideration, that it was desirable in 
the establishment of any new Court that 
it should be empowered to deal with 
questions both in law and equity. Re- 
presentations, too, on this point were 
made by the Chambers of Commerce 
from Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
large towns, and we therefore deter- 
mined that the Court should have juris- 
diction on all matters connected either 
with law or equity. I also thought, for 
the same reason, that it would be de- 
sirable that one of the Superior Courts 
in London should take charge of bank- 
ruptey, and I found upon inquiry that 
a Common Law Judge was to be pre- 
ferred. I found that, in London as well 
as in the country, there was a strong de- 
sire to get rid of a peculiar Court. On 
this point, however, let me not be mis- 
understood. Ido not mean to say that 
any complaint was urged against those 
by whom business in bankruptcy is ad- 
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ministered. The demand in this direc- | two other Bills. In the Imprisonment 
tion did not arise from any dissatisfac-.| for Debt Bill are matters which wij] 
tion of that nature. Now, my Lords, I | be found to require much consideration 
thought that a Common Law Judge was | from your Lordships. We propose to 
preferable because the duties could be | abolish imprisonment for debt. Where 
performed by him without taking him | there is mere doubt we propose that there 
away from his Court, because there would | should be no imprisonment; but where 
be an easy appeal to the Judges in banco, a person has contracted debts fradulently 
and because the plan would not entail | there we give a power of imprisonment, 
any increased expenditure, inasmuch as At present the County Court Judges can 
the Judge would be relieved from at- | imprison debtors against whom orders 
tendance on circuit, and would thus find for payment have been made, and who, 
ample compensation in the increase of | having the means to comply with those 
comfort and leisure which would na- | orders, refuse to do so. Out of 300,000 
turally arise from this arrangement. In | cases of debt coming before the County 
the House of Commons, however, Sir | Court Judges each year about 7,000 
Roundell Palmer directed attention to | persons are ordered to prison, or about 
the abilities of the learned Judge of the | 24 per cent of the total number of 
existing Court of Bankruptey—and in | debtors. We felt that either the powers 
the tribute that was paid to that learned | of the County Court Judges to imprison- 
Judge I entirely concur—and suggested | ment for debt should be abolished, or the 
that that learned Judge should in the | principle must be extended. We could 
first instance be appointed as the Chief not have one law for the rich and the 
Judge, and that the plan I originally | other for the poor. We concluded, there- 
drew up should be adopted upon his va- | fore, that we must introduce an ana- 
cating his office. Of course the Govern-|logous power in the case of ] 

ment had no objection to the adoption of | debtors, because all the County Court 
that course. As the matter now stands- | Judges who gave any opinion on the 
he will receive the same remuneration as | subject were unanimously of opinion 
he now does ; but that arises rather from | that it would be very dangerous to with- 
the way in which the matter was in-|draw the power in the case of small 
troduced into the House of Commons, | debtors. At present the jurisdiction of 
when this plan was recommended on the | the County Court Judges in respect to 
ground that it would not be accompanied | imprisonment reaches only to debts of 
by any increased expenditure. There | £20. Under this Bill it will be extended 
will then be one Judge instead of three, to debts of £50, and the Superior Courts 
but I believe that under this Bill there | will have a similar jurisdiction in cases 
will be no increase in the amount of work | beyond that amount. My Lords, I do 
that he will be called upon to perform, | not conceal from myself that it is impos- 
although if there should be there will be | sible to assert beforehand the success of 
no difficulty in doing what is right and | any measure like this Bankruptcy Bill. 
just. Under this Bill matters will to a | I have, however, strong hopes of its sue- 
great extent be in the hands of the|cess. In the House of Commons it re- 
creditors themselves, and we shall con- | ceived a very remarkable amount of sup- 
sequently cease to witness those un-| port. It has been considered and ap- 
seemly disturbances which at times do| proved by some of the ablest lawyers 
occur under the existing system, and, | and some of the most eminent solicitors. 
indeed, as were witnessed yesterday in | Another great advantage is, that owing 
one of our police courts. I need not de-| to the ability of the able draftsman 
tain your Lordships by going further who drew it up, the Bill contains only 
into the details of the Bill, every portion | 130 clauses, and, coupling it with the 
of which has been so fully discussed in | Bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment 
“another place.” I may, however, | for Debt and the repealing Bill, the whole 
briefly refer to a Bill which is a corollary of this new bankruptcy code comprises 
of the one to which I have been referr- | only 180 clauses—a number which, I 
ing. The Imprisonment for Debt Bill | believe, will be considered very moderate 
will come before your Lordships im-| by all those who remember the history 
mediately, and there is a third Bin—a | of our past legislation upon this subject. 
repealing measure—to remove all the | We proceed on the principle of saying 
statutes which stand in the way of the | to the creditors—“ Take the whole thing 
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jn your own hands. We enable you to 
in motion a machinery by which you 
realize assets for yourself. More 
than that the Legislature cannot do.” | 
My Lords, if this attempt fails I do not 
at present see what else we can do; but 
I dink there is everything to justify us 
jn hoping that the attempt will be suc- 
aad, and therefore it is with consider- 
able confidence I ask your Lordships to 
read the Bill a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
».”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv CAIRNS: My Lords, judging 
from the appearance of the House, I 
think the subject of bankruptcy as years 
rollon is not growing more attractive. 
But, be that as it may, knowing the diffi- 
culty of preparing Bankruptcy Bills, I 

tulate my noble and learned 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor) on the fact 
that this measure has attained the stage 
it has now reached. In all the leading 
inciples of the Bill I entirely concur. 
ft is the principle on which the last 
three Bankruptcy Bills have been framed 
—namely, that the creditors should be 
made, as far as they can be made so with 
safety, the arbiters and masters of their 
own business and their own property. 
In other words that there should be a 
maximum of power in the creditors and 
a minimum of interference on the part 
of the Court. I must, however, make 
acomplaint, not against my noble and 
learned Friend, but against the course 
taken by the Government with respect 
to the introduction of this Bill. Early 
in the Session we urged on the Go- 
vernment the necessity of introducing 
the Bill in this House in the first in- 
stance rather than in the House of Com- 
mons, and we foretold what has come to 
pass—that if the Government did not 
take that course the Bill would not reach 
this House until a period when to send 
it to a Select Committee—and a Bill of 
this character ought to be examined bya 
Select Committee—would be tantamount 
to rejecting it. Let me now make one 
or two observations upon the details of 
the measure. I agree with my noble 
and learned Friend that it is a pleasant 
thing to hear of a Bankruptcy Bill of 
only 180 clauses. But we should deceive 
ourselves if we -judged the measure 
merely by the number of its clauses. 
This is, no doubt, shorter than other 
Bankruptcy Bills ; but the reason of that 
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is that it is not a Bankruptcy Bill in the 
sense of containing within itself the 
Law of Bankruptcy. It is rather one 
to empower the Lord Chancellor and the 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy to make a 
Bankruptcy Bill. In every section the 
word ‘ prescribed” occurs. Almost 
everything in it is something ‘ pre- 
scribed,” this word having reference to 
the orders which were to be framed by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Chief Judge. 
I think it is well to leave a good deal to 
be done by means of general orders, but 
I doubt whether this Bill may not carry 
that principle to an extreme length. 
Again, my Lords, while in the Bank- 
ruptey Bills passed from time to time 
one uniform phraseology had been 
adopted, an entirely new phraseology is 
introduced into the bankruptcy system 
by the Bill now before your Lordships. 
I think it would have been well to pre- 
serve the old phraseology, because by 
the introduction of these new terms we 
run the danger of rendering the whole 
of the previous decisions on questions of 
bankruptcy perfectly useless. The ques- 
tion is—what is this House to do with 
the Bill? The noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack says that it deserves 
our most careful consideration. That a 
measure of this nature deserves the best 
consideration that your Lordships can 
give to it is undoubted ; but it appears 
to me that, with questions of importance 
arising upon almost every clause, the 
Bill could only receive due consideration 
before a Select Committee. To refer the 
Bill, however, to a Select Committee at 
this period of the Session would be 
tantamount to saying that it should not 
pass this Session, and therefore I do 
not propose to ask your Lordships to 
adopt that course. I cannot, however, 
help feeling painfully that this Bill will 
pass—if it does pass—through this 
House without receiving that amount of 
consideration which it deserves at your 
Lordships’ hands. I have to express my 
satisfaction with the excellent change 
which was effected in the other House of 
Parliament, by which Mr. Commissioner 
Bacon, the present head of the Bank- 
ruptecy Court in London, is to be ap- 
pointed the Chief Judge of the new 
Bankruptcy Court, in place of one of 
the Common Law or Equity Judges. It 
is with no want of respect to the learned 
Common Law and Equity Judges that I 
say that in point of ability, efficiency and 
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great and varied experience in bank- 
ruptcy matters, no better selection could 
have been made than that to which I 
have referred. By some oversight, how- 
ever, the Bill provides that the salary of 
the learned Judge who is to be appointed 
to fill this responsible and arduous office 
shall only be the same as that he now 
receives ; while the other Commissioners 
—happy men—are to be allowed to re- 
tire and receive their salaries for doing 
nothing. This is, however, evidently a 
mere oversight, and will doubtless be 
remedied in Committee. I also think 
that the question of the compensation of 
the other bankruptcy officers both in 
London and in the country should be 
considered in Committee, as, in my 
opinion, the Bill as it stands proposes to 
treat them rather hardly. Under the 
Bill, as it was originally introduced into 
the other House, all those officers who 
held their situations during good be- 
haviour were to retire upon their full 
salaries; but just before the Bill had 
passed through Committee, on the Motion 
of a Member of the Government (the 
Secretary to the Treasury) an entire 
change was effected in the treatment 
they were to receive under the Bill. I 
feel assured that your Lordships will not 
approve this method of treating servants 
of the public, and that you will, in Com- 
mittee upon the Bill, see that they have 
justice donethem. In conclusion, I may 
state that I shall be glad to offer the 
noble and learned Lord all the assist- 
ance in my power towards rendering 
this Bill a satisfactory measure. 

Lorp ROMILLY: I rise merely to 
express my general concurrence in what 
has fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and from the 
noble and learned Lord opposite. I may, 
however, point out that the orders to be 
issued by the Lord Chancellor under this 
Bill, if not found to work satisfactorily, can 
be varied with greater facility than the 

rovisions of an Act of Parliament could 

e. There are, however, many matters 
in this Bill which demand serious atten- 
tion. Iam unable to understand why 
any distinction is made in freedom from 
imprisonment depending on the amount 
of the debt. The power of imprisoning 
the debtor for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of debts recovered in the 
County Courts appears to me to be very 
objectionable, and to encourage tally- 
men and an injurious system of credit. 
I admit that all, or nearly all, the Judges 


Lord Cairns 
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of these Courts are strongly in favour of 
preserving to them that power ; but they 
are not, in my opinion, the best judges, 
And it should be remembered that no 
adage of the law is more earnestly clung 
to by Judges than that— 

“ Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem,” 
Nor is there one which ought to be more 
carefully watched and defined. I h 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack will appoint such a day for 
going into Committee upon the Bill as 
will give those noble Lords who desire 
to do so ample time for preparing the 
Amendments upon the measure which 
they may desire to propose. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD : I feel dis. 
posed simply to echo the observations of 
the noble and learned Lord who has 
just sat down; but I may be permitted 
to remark that when I introduced a Bill 
upon this subject some time since the 
commercial world appeared to be divided 
in opinion as to walie the creditors 
should be permitted to have the entire 
control of the bankrupt’s estate, or whe- 
ther the matter should be taken out of 
the hands of the creditors altogether, 
and the power of dealing with the bank- 
rupt’s estate be given to the Court. 
From what has fallen from the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, how- 
ever, it would appear that the commer- 
cial world has now come to the conclu- 
sion to place the matter altogether in the 
hands of the creditors, leaving the Court 
only a minimum of power to supervise 
their proceedings. I can assure the 
noble and learned Lord that I will do 
my best to assist him in making this 
Bill as satisfactory as possible. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I have 
to express my thanks to the noble and 
learned Lords for the kind consideration 
they have promised to give to this Bill. 
The reason for the provision as to gene- 
ral orders is that those orders, if found un- 
satisfactory in practice, may be altered. 
With regard to the phraseology ofthe Bill, 
I may observe that it has been approved 
by the House of Commons, and by large 
numbers of eminent members of the Bar, 
and by solicitors generally. In order to 
afford ample time for the preparation of 
Amendments by your Lordships, I will 
fix Friday week for going into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. . 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 16th 
instant. 
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MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE BILL. 
( The Earl of Lichfield.) 


(xo. 125.) SECOND READING. 


Tse Eart or LICHFIELD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it proposed an innovation in 

iving to women the right to exercise the 
municipal franchise ; but when they paid 
the rates they had the same interest in 
an economical administration of muni- 
cipal funds, and in the efficient manage- 
ment of municipal affairs, as any other 
inhabitants. The Bill would afford con- 
siderable convenience to persons claim- 
ing the right to vote, because they would 
before one court instead of two, and 
it would be attended with a saving to 
the rate-payers. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION 
(METROPOLIS) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for the better prevention of Contagious 
Diseases in the City of London and within the 
Metropolitan Police District—Was presented by 
The Marquess Townsuenp ; read 1*. (No. 176.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commitrez — Report — 
Witnesses (House of Commons) [No. 305] ; 
Contagious Diseases Act (1866) [No. 306]; 
Clerk of Assize [No. 213]. 

SuppLy—Miscettangzous Estimates—Resolutions 
(28th June) reported— Considered in Commit- 
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Third Reading—University Tests* [15]; Pen- 
sions Commutation * [187]; Stipendiary Magis- 
trates (Deputies)* |176]; High Constables’ 
Offive Abolition, &c.* [195]; Medical Officers 
Superannuation (Ireland) * [185], and passed. 


INDIA.—BARRACKS AT MORAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is true that 
a large expenditure has been incurred in 
erecting permanent Barracks at the can- 
tonment of Morar, near Gwalior, with 
the view of making Morar the principal 
Military Station in Central India for 
European as well as Native Troops ; 
and, whether the Government are satis- 
fied that the climate of Gwalior is such 
as to permit of Europeans being safely 
quartered there in force ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: It having been 
determined, in 1864, by the then Go- 
vernment that for military and political 
reasons it was most desirable to have a 
strong British force cantoned at or near 
Morar, a very carefully composed Com- 
mittee was ordered to examine into the 

uestion of site. A paragraph from the 
eport of that Committee is the best 
answer that I can give to my hon. Friend, 
and will show that the extremely im- 
eater point which he has raised has 
een carefully considered— 

“The members unanimously concurred in opi- 
nion that the force should be located at the pre- 
sent cantonment of Morar, which must necessarily 
be greatly extended. In thus recommending the 
extension of Morar, they desire to place promi- 
nently on record the individual opinion of Surgeon- 
Major Laing, not only because that officer’s medical 
reputation stands so high that any professional 
opinion given by him on sanitary matters must, 
per se, be of great weight, but also because he, 
being a stranger at Morar, brings to bear on the 
subject a mind unbiassed and free from prejudice 





tee—Civi Service Estimates. 
Pustic Bitts—esolution in Committee—Ware- 
housing of Wines and Spirits, &c. 


land) * [202]; Clerk of Assize * [203]; Ware- 
housing of Wines and Spirits, de. * (201). 

First Reading—-Heritable Rights * [204]. 

Second Reading—Land Tax Law Amendment, 
é&c.* [188]; ‘Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * 
[191]; Railway Construction Facilities Act 
(1864) Amendment * [94]. 

Committee—Valuation of Property (Metropolis) 
(re-comm. ) [1¢0}—r.P. 

Committee—. —Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* [192]; High Constables’ 
Office Abolition, é&e. * [195]. 


Ordered—First Reading — Public Works (Ire- | 


for or against the locality. After a careful exa- 
mination, this officer recorded his opinion that he 
had seldom, within his Indian experience, seen 
ground which, taken as a whole, possessed in a 
higher degree the essentials requisite for a healthy 
location tor troops. Dr. Auchinleck, who has had 
two years’ experience of the place, concurred in 
this opinion, and gave the weight of his testimony 
in favour of the salubrity of the place.” 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN WORKIIOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KEKEWICH said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 





Report— Witnesses (House of Commons) * [129]. 
Considered as amended — Sunday and Ragged 
Schools * [170]. 


Board, Whether there is any truth what- 
| ever in the assertion made at a meeting 


| 
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of the Guardians of the Marylebone} 


Union, on the report of a Cockermouth 
paper, respecting some boys in the Union | 
there, who were ordered by the Poor Law | 
Board to be sent to the Roman Catholic 
Schools; that the boys told the priest 
that they did not believe the Roman 
Catholic faith, and would not go; that 
the Poor Law Board, it is reported, then 
ordered the boys to be whipped ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, the cock and 
bull story about the whipping of these 
two little boys having been ordered by 
the Poor Law Board is one of those gi- 
gantic falsifications which seem to grow 
with more rank luxuriance on the field 
of religious controversy than anywhere 
else. It has not even that substratum of 
truth which generally underlies the 
grossest exaggeration. The facts of the 
case are these — A little urchin, a Ro- 
man Catholic inmate of the Cockermouth 
Workhouse, on reaching the ripe age 
of twelve, went to his priest and informed 
him that he had changed his religion, 
and that he had the authority of an Act 
of Parliament for withdrawing himself 
from the priest’s religious instruction. 
This is, however, not exactly the case. 
The law has made a difference between 
children of twelve and children of four- 
teen years old. The latter may change 
their religion at their pleasure, but the 
former only if the Poor Law Board con- 
sider them competent to form a judg- 
ment upon the subject. There was in 
the same workhouse another boy of 
thirteen, who had also changed his re- 
ligion. The Poor Law Board despatched 
an Inspector to examine these two boys 
with regard to the circumstances of their 
conversion, and on their theological 
knowledge. The Inspector reported— 
and I was not surprised to hear it— 
that they were utterly incompetent to 
form a judgment. But several circum- 
stances came out at this inquiry, and at 
a previous inquiry held by the Guar- 
dians, throwing light on the conversion. 
There had been no pressure put on the 
boys by the workhouse authorities, and 
there had been but little teazing on the 
part of the other boys. But the Pro- 
testant boys used to be taken every 
Sunday evening to a neighbouring 
church, dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
* and there was music, which the boys| 
liked very much. Meanwhile, the two} 
little Roman Catholic boys were left at| 
home by themselves, and were fright- 
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ened and unhappy at being in the yard 
alone. On one occasion one of them had 
been found crying. So they changed 
their religion in order to change their 
clothes, and go with the other boys to 
hear the music in the church. The Poor 
| Law Board informed the Guardians that 
they considered the boys theologically 
incompetent, and added— 


“The Board, therefore, consider it advisable 
that the boys in question should recur to the re. 
ligious instruction which they were receiving up 
to the time of their alleged conversion, and re- 
quest that the necessary instructions may be 
given to the workhouse master for the purpose of 
securing this object.” 


This was the whole of the pressure put 
by the Board on the Guardians, which 
has been distorted into the story that 
the boys were to be whipped. The 
Guardians replied—‘‘ that under the cir- 
cumstances they must respectfully de- 
cline to use forcible means to compel 
the boys to attend the Roman Catholic 
chapel.” This letter appears to have 
been a civil paraphrase of a speech by 
one of the Guardians of Cockermouth. 
He is reported to have said— 


**T move that the Poor Law Board be informed 
that the Guardians cannot carry out their order 
with regard to the boys, and if the Poor Law 
Board require them to be sent back to the Ca- 
tholic Church and to be whipped, they must send 
somebody down to do both.” 


It is easy to see how anyone who did 
not scruple to omit the word “if” could 
_twist this speech into an extravagant 
story. The hypothesis of the Guardian 
|of Cockermouth looked like history to 
the Guardians of Marylebone, and the 
Chairman of their School Committee 
read the following to an excited meet- 
ing— 

“ He read a report from a Cockermouth pa- 
per respecting some boys in the Union there who 
were ordered by the Poor Law Board to be sent 
to the Roman Catholic schools, The boys told 
the priests they did not believe the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, and would not go. The Poor Law 
Board, it was asserted, then ordered that the 
boys were to be whipped if they did not go, and 
the Guardians sent back word that if the Board 
required the Guardians to do whipping they 
could come and do it, for the Guardians would 
not. This was scandalous.” 


Scandalous, if true, but the House will 
judge in how far it is, if not scan- 
dalous, yet most improper, that anyone 
should make bad blood, by giving pub- 
licity to such a story without inquiring 
into its truth. 








Mr. Kekewich 
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Mrz. KEKEWICH said, the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman was very 
satisfactory. 


{Jury 8, 


ARMY—RELIEF OF REGIMENTS IN 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any, and what, steps are being 
taken for the more speedy relief of Regi- 
ments at present serving in India, which 

eded thither for the suppression of 
the Mutiny in 1857, and have not re- 
turned home since? 

Caprarmy VIVIAN replied, that in con- 
sequence of the large number of regi- 
ments sent out to India during the 
Mutiny in 1857 and 1858, it was found 
impossible, as only five regiments could 
be relieved per annum, to bring home 
all the regiments. But in selecting the 
order in which the regiments should 
return home, his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief had shown the 
greatest consideration to them. By con- 
tinuing the relief at the rate of five 
regiments per annum, all the regi- 
ments which went out in 1857, with the 
exception of two, would be relieved by 
the end of 1871, and by the end of the 
following year all the regiments which 
went out in 1856 would be relieved. If, 
however, more than five regiments were 
relieved every year, a hardship would 
be inflicted upon regiments serving 
upon other foreign stations. In conclu- 
sion, he must remind his hon. Friend 
that, although the battalions had re- 
mained in India during this long period, 
there were very few officers or men left 

there who went out in 1857. 


IRELAND—CLERK OF THE CROWN FOR 
KING’S COUNTY.—QUESTIONS, 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether the office of Clerk of 
‘the Crown has not hitherto been re- 

rded as patronage appertaining to the 
ocal Members for the County when sup- 
porting the Government; whether the 
joint recommendation of the Members 
for the King’s County has not been dis- 
regarded in the late appointment; whe- 
ther such disregard had arisen from any 
deficiency in personal character, or of 
any want of professional aptitude to fill 
an office involving the performance of 
nominal duties, or if it had arisen from 
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want of social status or professional 
standing? Would he state his reasons 
for supposing Mr. Bergin deficient in 
these respects ; whether Mr. Dalton, the 
gentleman now Clerk of the Crown for 
the King’s County, is connected other- 
wise than by his appointment with the 
King’s County; and, if, he has been re- 
commended by Members of Parliament 
or Members of the Government, will he 
state who they are who have interfered 
with the County Members’ patronage ; 
and, whether Mr. Bergin, who was re- 
commended by the County Members, 
received a certificate from the head of 
the legal profession in Ireland—the Lord 
Chancellor—through his Lordship’s Se- 
cretary, which was forwarded to the Chief 
Secretary ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
Sir, in answer to my hon. Friend I have 
to say that the patronage of the office of 
Clerk of the Crown pertains to the Lord 
Lieutenant. It is, of course, usual to 
consider the wishes of the County Mem- 
bers supporting the Government, and 
those wishes were very carefully con- 
sidered on the present occasion. It 
was, indeed, a matter of deep regret 
to the Lord Lieutenant and myself that 
in this particular case we were not able 
to agree in the view taken by the Mem- 
bers for the King’s County; buf I must 
remind my hon. Friend that the wishes 
and recommendations of Members of Par- 
liament, however important, do not bind 
the discretion of the Executive ; nor can 
they do so, inasmuch as they in no degree 
relieve the Executive from the responsi- 
bility which falls on the Lord Lieutenant 
in filling up public offices. With respect 
to the next part of my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I must say that I regret he 
should have thought it necessary to ask 
it, and I must decline to answer it, be- 
cause it requires me to explain in the 
minutest detail the reasons which have 
influenced the Lord Lieutenant in the 
performance of a most responsible duty. 
Such an answer would be one which it 
would be as improper as invidious in me 
to give. As to the next part of my hon. 
Friend’s Questions, I have to state that 
I do not know that Mr. Dalton is con- 
nected with the King’s County beyond 
the fact that he was the conducting 
agent of one of the Members for that 
county at the late election—the Colleague 
of the hon. Baronet. In reply to the 
next part of the Question, I have simply 


Crown for King’s County. 
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to observe that I am not aware that any- 
one has committed the crime of having 
interfered with the County Members’ 

atronage. So far as I know, in the first 
instance Mr. Dalton recommended him- 
self, but the Lord Lieutenant, on full 
inquiry, was perfectly satisfied that in 
choosing him out of the list of candi- 
dates before him he had done what was 
best for the public service, and, to put 
the matter on a lower footing, even what 
was best for the general interests of the 
party with which my hon. Friend and 


myself are connected. As to Mr. Dalton’s 
want of connection with the county, I | 


must remind my hon. Friend that it is by 
no means an unprecedented event that 
clerkships of the Crown, particularly in 
counties, should be filled by gentlemen 
not otherwise connected with the county. 
In the case of the King’s County itself, 
the last occupant of the office but one— 
who, I believe, was appointed at the re- 
quest of the hon. Baronet, at a time 
when Lord Lieutenants and Chief Secre- 
taries were more fortunate than they 
happen to be at this moment, and than, 
I hope, they will be in future, in being 
able to comply with the request of my 
hon. Friend—had no connection with the 
county except that he was his own con- 
ducting agent at the previous election. 
In answer to the last part of the Ques- 
tion I have to state that a letter has been 
communicated to me, written by the pri- 
vate secretary of the Lord Chancellor, 
which is of a most formal kind, and 
does not at all come up to the descrip- 
tion of a certificate. 


INDIA—APPEALS.—QUESTION. 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a Letter in the ‘“Times”’ 
newspaper of the 25th June, from Mr. 
Forsyth, in which it is stated that, owing 
to the want of a sufficient staff of trans- 
lators, a period of four or five years 
generally elapses after the admission of 
an appeal from India to the Privy Coun- 
cil before the report reaches England, 
and that at the present moment there 
are between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred appeals from the 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, 
that the Secretary of State in Council 
lately called the attention of the Bombay 
Government to delays in the transmis- 
sion of appeals from the High Court 
there, and he intended presently to ad- 
dress the Government of India as to the 
expediency of hastening the transmission 
of appeals from ail the High Courts. 


INDIA—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION., 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the question 
of the construction of Railways in India, 
If he will include, with the Despatches 
to be laid upon the Table, the Minutes 
of the Members of Council thereon ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, 
that his hon. Friend was evidently un- 
der a misconception. It was not the 
practice for Mabon of Council to write 
Minutes on despatches. They had the 
right to record dissents from proceedings 
in Council, and these dissents were 
entered in a Minute Book. None had 
yet been entered with reference to this 
railway question. If his hon. Friend 
was pointing at anything which existed 
he must be pointing at certain confi- 
dential opinions, given long before these 
despatches arrived, to the Secretary of 
State by Members of Council for his 
information. These were private docu- 
ments, just as private as anyone’s pri- 
vate letters. 


INDIA—MEDAL FOR BHOOTAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would also 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, If there is any sufli- 
cient reason why the Frontier Medal 
should not be given to the Officers and 
Men engaged in the Bhootan War in 
1864 and 1865, which Medal has been 
awarded to Officers and Men engaged 
in the Frontier Wars of a similar ¢ 
racter ? 





Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply 
that the North-West Frontier Medal, 
about which his hon. Friend had asked 


Presidency of Bengal alone awaiting | }; tion of 
transmission to England; and, whether | cn ne ee Se ee a 


ge - f | the Government of India, but the Go- 
it is the intention of the Secretary of! yernment of India had not recom- 
State for India to direct any measures to| mended the grant of any medal for the 
be taken to expedite the transmission of | Bhootan War J 
appeals to this Sonatas ? s 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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‘sPAIN—TREATY OF COMMERCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAZLEY said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Akroyd), he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If Her 
Majesty’s Government has received any 
intimation that the Spanish Government 
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| about to make, and would come to the 
conclusion that he could best serve the 


interests involved in this great question 
by refraining from asking the House to 


discuss the question at this period. The 


grounds upon which he made this ap- 
| peal were these—The House was well 


| aware that it was the general rule of 


Parliament not to discuss matters of 


is willing to enter into negotiations for foreign negotiation while they were in 
a Treaty of Commerce, to be based upon progress. Some months ago the import- 
a reduction of their Duty on British | ant matter in question reached a new 


Goods, accompanied by a modification 
of our Duties on Spanish Wines above 
26 degrees of proof ? 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, it 
true that the Spanish Government had 
lately expressed their willingness to ne- 
gotiate a commercial treaty with this 
country. One of the bases of that 
treaty was the reduction of the duty on 

ish wines. The question was now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and no reply had been made to 
the Spanish proposal up to the present 
mement. 


RECENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that by the 
indulgence of the House, he wished to 
be allowed to make an appeal to his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Henry Bulwer), in whose 
name a Notice stood on the Paper for 
to-morrow evening, to the effect that he 
meant to call attention to the recent ne- 
gotiations between the Government of 
this country and that of the United 
States,and to move an Address for Papers. 
He must, in the first place, render his 
acknowledgments on the part of the Go- 


sta, 
n 


was | 


e by the rejection of the treaty origi- 
y framed between the two Govern- 
ments, and at first sight this had the as- 
pect of the cessation of the subject. The 


Government of the United States brought 


}on that cessation; but Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had no reason to believe that 
the United States Government regarded 
the question as having been definitely 
dropped, because it was known to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that the Government 
of the United States thought it highly de- 
sirable that some interval should elapse, 
in reference to the state of opinion and 
feeling in that country, before any ne- 
gotiations on the subject should be re- 
sumed. He was inclined to think that 
it was their duty to concur in that senti- 
ment of the Government of the United 
States, and to favour the prevalence of 
the view upon which they had acted. 
He might also observe that that was not 
only the view of the Executive in that 
country, but it was the fact that this 
important and delicate subject had not 
been made the theme of discussion in 
either of the branches of the Legislature 
of the United States. He was well 





aware that a speech of — length was 
the 


| delivered, expressing views of the 


vernment to his right hon. Friend for Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
the considerate manner in which he had | Relations, and that speech, delivered in 
hitherto regulated himself upon this | confidence, was afterwards published by 
subject, he having more than once post- | license of the Senate, but no general 
poned the Motion in consequence of re- | debate had been held in the two Houses 
presentations made to him on the part of the American Legislature on the ques- 
of the Government, founded on what tion. Under these circumstances he felt 
they believed to be the public interest, ; —and he thought the House would sym- 
and a period of the Session had now ar- pathize with him in the feeling—that it 
rived when his right hon. Friend was | wae the duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
in a position to ask either that they| as it was their anxious desire, to en- 
should offer no further impediment to| deavour that nothing might occur to 
his Motion—even in the shape of an impede the resumption of the negotia- 
appeal to postpone it—or give sufficient | tions between the two Governments with 
reasons why they thought it would not | favourable prospects at the proper time. 
be advisable to bring it forward. He! It therefore became his duty to renew 
hoped his right hon. Friend would re-| the application he had on former occa- 
ceive favourably the overture he was/} sions made to the right hon. Gentleman, 
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and to request that he would refrain| with the forms of the House, I might 
from now asking the House to enter on} say that I would conclude with a Mo- 
the general discussion of this case, which | tion ; but, after having this Notice fre. 


Recent Negotiations 


was still substantially pending between 
the two Governments. 


Sm HENRY BULWER: Sir, I am | 


sure the House will feel that I am most 
desirous, on personal and public grounds, 
to comply with any request made by my 
right hon. Friend, who is the head of 
the Government and responsible for its 
acts. But, Sir, I think I may say with- 
out presumption that I am, perhaps, not 
altogether unqualified to form an opi- 
nion for myself. I have wished to form 
an opinion conscientiously, and I have 
been somewhat strengthened in the 
opinion I have formed by looking 
back to those which I have previously 
expressed, and finding that they have 
been found correct Now, Sir, I say 
this, because upwards of two years ago 
I had a conversation, which I think I 
may repeat, as it relates to a pub- 
lic matter, with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), who is not now in his place, on 
these very affairs of America ; and every- 
thing I said at that time has proved 
true. When my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Ciarendon) accepted the appointment 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, I took 
the liberty of requesting an interview 
with him, and from my experience in 
the affairs of the United States, and of 


| quently before the House, and havi 

| stated that I would bring it under dis. 
cussion, I think, in justice to myself 
,and my feelings, and in justice to m 

| duty to my country, I should be al 
lowed to state why, if I do give way to 
the wish of the Prime Minister, it will 
be with extreme reluctance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that it would be 
contrary to the rules of the House that 
he should enter now upon the discussion 
of a question on which be proposes a dis- 
cussion on a future day. He is limited 
to an answer to the question which has 
been put to him, with a reasonable lati- 
tude for explanation. 

Sm HENRY BULWER: I perfectly 
understand that, and I have not the least 
intention of speaking on the general 
matter. All I wish to address myself 
to is the suggestion of my right hon. 
Friend. Am I in Order? [* Hear, 
hear!’’] Well, then, I give as my rea- 
son for thinking that this matter ought 
to be discussed, that without discussion 
it is in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
I do not attach much importance to the 
speech of Mr. Sumner, to which my right 
hon. Friend has alluded, or to the re- 
|jection of the Treaty by the United 
| States; but what I do attach great im- 





the Constitution of the United States, I | portance to is, that, as the question now 
impressed upon him my opinion that the | stands before the public, one country 
negotiations which we were then carry- | thinks it has suffered a great wrong for 
ing on with Mr. Johnson in this country | which no redress has been offered, whilst 
would not be brought to a successful | the other considers that a most exagge- 
close. Now, Sir, I say, with the same | rated demand has not been abandoned, 
confidence with which I expressed that | but merely suspended, to be brought 


opinion to my noble Friend at that time, 
that I am convinced that if we leave the 
question as it now stands between us 
and the United States of America, we 
shall have cause to repent our silence 
and inaction. I am for leaving well 
alone, but I am not for leaving ill alone. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I rise to 
Order. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to be discussing the subject, though 
there is no question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the House 
will allow to the right hon. Gentleman a 
reasonable latitude ; but I think also that 
I must lay emphasis on the word “rea- 
sonable.”’ 

Sm HENRY BULWER: As I desire, 
if necessary, to put myself in conformity 


Mr. Gladstone 
a 


| forward at any time, when it would be 
| as dishonourable as now for us to grant 
it, and more dangerous for us to refuse 
it. When I refer, moreover, to past ne- 
gotiations in which our Government has 
exhibited almost every variation from 
the extreme of resistance to the extreme 
of concession, I cannot but feel that it is 
time for this House to steady the policy 
which we should henceforth pursue, 
and leave no doubt with the American 
people as to the feelings of the people 
of Great Britain. At the same time, I 
admit that it is for the House itself 
‘to judge of this matter, and I should 
be exceedingly sorry to bring before it 
any subject which it was not well dis- 
posed to receive, and which, exercising 
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the same judgment as myself, it thought 
it was inexpedient at this time to dis- 
euss. Of course, I cannot expect any 
yery great party support, because all 
jes were mixed up in these matters, 
and perhaps some of the acts which 
they committed I should not be indis- 
to condemn. But I shall bow 
to the general sense of the Gentlemen 
around me; and if it is the general 
desire that I should not now bring this 
uestion forward, certainly I shall not 
oso. But then I must add, that if I 
am so unfortunate as to prove a true 
prophet—as I have done on one or two 
occasions before—I must throw the re- 
sponsibility on my right hon. Friend, 
and feel free to add to the observations 
I have to make on the past conduct of 
eding Administrations those which 
Tey feel myself called on to make on 
the conduct in this instance of the pre- 
sent one. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES 
RESOLUTIONS [28TH JUNE] REPORTED. 
First Five Resolutions agreed to. 
Sixth Resolution read a second time. 
Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to move 
that the Vote for altering the edifices of 
the Houses of Parliament and decorating 
the walls of the central hall with mosaic 
work be reduced by £5,500. A similar 
Amendment had been moved in Com- 
mittee of Supply by the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. White), though the 
Amendment was different, and he (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had challenged the decision of 
the Chairman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), but 
there was considerable confusion at the 
time, and the Chairman passed to the 
next Vote. The Vote was for “‘ increas- 
ing light, decorating walls, and other 
service ;”’ but he did not think we ought 
to decorate these walls any more, his 
impression being that they were over- 
decorated already. The experiments in 
Art in this building had not been so suc- 
cessful as to encourage them to go further 
in the same direction; and he objected 
to the Vote also because it seemed to be 
the beginning of an attempt to pull the 
House about in a way which might lead 
toa much larger expenditure than that 
now proposed. If the central hall were 
altered materially, other parts of the 
structure must be altered, and there 
would be an outlay of which they could 
not foresee the end. The Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, he believed, was 
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willing to reduce this Vote by a small 
amount, but he (Mr. Dillwyn) would not 
be satisfied with that; he objected alto- 
gether to the proposed expenditure on 
the central hall. An enormous sum of 
money had been = on the build- 
ing; it was proposed now to spend much 
more money in providing additional ac- 
commodation, which was very much 
wanted, and he moved the reduction of 
the Vote with a view to resist expendi- 
ture for mere decoration. If anything 
was wanted for the necessary repair of 
the walls, let the money for that be 
voted. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘* £34,026,” in ordertoinsert “£28,526,” 
instead thereof.—( Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. BENTINCK, who had given 
notice of a similar Motion, supported 
the reduction of the Vote. He said there 
had always been an understanding, since 
the Fine Art Commission was brought to 
a close in 1863, that no great scheme for 
the decoration of the House should be 
proposed by the Government without a 
full explanation of what was intended 
to be done. The present Vote had taken 
the House by surprise, especially since 
it was accompanied by no explanation. 
The Members of the Government, at the 
hustings and elsewhere, declared that 
they were great friends of economy, and 
yet this addition of £8,000 to the Esti- 
mates was proposed without any expla- 
nation. On investigation, he believed, 
it would be found that a great part of 
that amount was to be spent, not in ar- 
chitectural work, but in decorations of 
the central hall. It seemed to him that 
the proposed alterations were unneces- 
sary and mischievous. The central hall 
was one of the best features of the 
building. There was no want of light, 
and if more was required, the west win- 
dow overlooking St. Stephen’s Hall, 
could be easily altered at very little ex- 
pense. Additional light for the tele- 
graph and other offices round the hall 
could also be provided at very small cost. 
What made this expenditure more objec- 
tionable was that, even according to his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) himself, 
a style of decoration with which he was 
unacquainted was to be resorted to. This 
matter really required more inquiry ; 
this new experiment in decoration ought 
not to be attempted without full expla- 
nation on the part of the Government, 


Estimates. 
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with the beginning, middle, and end of| came into the Office which he had now 
what was proposed set before the House. | the honour to fill, he found that the 
The scheme of the right hon. Gentleman | Queen’s robing room had just been 
seemed to have originated in a very| finished, and that the chamber of ag. 
unbusiness-like manner, for, in reply to/| cess between the robing room and the 
the Question he had put, the First Com- | House of Lords had been finished with 
missioner said he could not produce any | the exception of certain panels which stil] 
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Estimate, because the money had not 
been voted, whereas he had always un- 
derstood that the first thing to determine 
was whether the proposed work was pro- 
per to be done, and then how much 
should be voted for it. He should vote 
with his hon. Friend. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he regretted he 
had not had an opportunity formerly of 
fully explaining this Vote, in conse- 
quence of a division having been called, 
and he had not anticipated the discus- 
sion. He desired to be perfectly frank 
with the House in his explanations with 
regard to the matter. Some years ago 
a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the completion and decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament, and they 





made a very elaborate Report, which 
was drawn up under the presidency of | 
the Prince Consort, recommending cer- | 


remained to be filled with frescoes, and 
had become a very magnificent a 

ment. There remained, however, _ 
other things to be done, and amongst 
them was the decoration of the central 
hall and the Queen’s staircase. His atten- 
tion was called to the state of the stair- 
case and the central hall by Mr. Barry, 
who showed him that the latter, which 
was the very turning point of the whole 
—e. was in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Mr. Barry pointed out that the 
spaces intended for paintings were co- 
vered over with aper, which was peel- 
ing off ; that the h was so dark that a 
large expenditure of gas was constantly 
required, and that the columns and walls 
had been most unfortunately painted in 
avery disagreeable manner. He (Mr. 
Layard) was compelled to admit that all 
which Mr. Barry said upon these points 


tain things to be done to complete the} was correct; and he came to the con- 
ornamental part of the building. Since | clusion that it was advisable to do some- 


the Report was made each Chief Com- | thing for the central hall, the only point 


missioner of Works in his turn had car- | 
ried out the recommendations of the 
Report ; and it was not accurate to state | 
that the House had determined that 
nothing more should be done without its | 
direct sanction. On the contrary, many 
new works had been commenced—such, 
for instance, as the crypt and others— 
without coming to the House for their 
sanction. Whenever that House had in- | 
terfered—and it had only done so on one 
or two occasions—it had been not to 
check the First Commissioner in carry- 
ing out that scheme, but to augment the | 
remuneration given to celebrated artists 
—Mr. Maclise and Mr. Herbert, for 
example—for the very remarkable works 
they had executed for the House. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) was altogether opposed 
to decorations, both in that House and | 
elsewhere. Objecting altogether to the | 
interference of the Government for the | 
promotion of the Fine Arts, his hon. 
Friend had always voted against South 
Kensington, which was one of the glories 
of the country. He could, therefore, 
understand the objection of the Member | 


for Swansea. When he (Mr. Layard) 
Mr. Bentinck 


in question being what should be done. 
The Royal Commission had recommended 
that the blank spaces in the hall should 
be filled up by paintings in fresco; but 
his experience of paintings in fresco had 
led him to the conclusion that they were 
not suited for decorations in this coun- 
try, and much money had already been 
thrown away upon them within the walls 
of that House. Not relying on his own 
judgment, however, he called Dr. Pe: 

and Mr. Barry into council, and wi 

them he examined with the greatest 
care all the frescoes in the Houses of 
Parliament. He regretted to say that 
the result of the examination was that 
they did not find one which did not show 
some signs of decay. Dr. Percy further 
made a Report to his (Mr. Layard’s) 
Department upon the subject of wall 
painting, in which he stated his de- 
liberate opinion that no wall painting 
could exist in London, owing to the 
action upon the lime of the sulphuric 
acid generated in the air by coal smoke 
and gas. The question then was, 
what was to be done? and Mr. Barry 
suggested that it might be advisable 
to try the mosaic method of decora- 
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tion. His hon. Friend spoke of mosaic 
work as being a new experiment; but 
he must surely be aware that it was 
not so. In order to satisfy himself as 
to its merits, he (Mr. Layard) had exa- 
mined that magnificent structure, the 
Wolsey Chapel, at Windsor, and more 
recently the Prince Consort Memorial in 
Hyde Park. The result was, that he 
came to the conclusion that mosaic work 
would be both effective and durable. It 
was, moreover, a cheaper method than 
fresco painting; for no artist of estab- 
lished coal would consent to fill one of 
the large spaces in the central hall with 
a painting without receiving a very large 
remuneration for doing so. They could, 
however, get an artist of recognized 
merit to make a drawing, and they could 
have that drawing re-produced mechani- 
cally and executed at one-third or one- 
fourth of the cost of a fresco. It was 
alleged that he had entrusted the work 
to artists who were unknown. That, 
however, was not the case. He had 


asked Mr. Moore and Mr. Poynter to 
supply the designs for these mosaics, 
and though Mr. Moore was personally 
unknown to him, he had been led to 
give him the commission from seeing 
some very able works of his in the Royal 


Academy; whilst the very remarkable 

inting which Mr. Poynter had exhi- 
bited two years ago, and which had 
been adapted to a well-known political 
caricature—he meant the picture of 
“Israel in Egypt’”—would be remem- 
bered by most hon. Gentlemen. Both 
these artists were young men, but both 
were men of genius in their profession, 
and he thought that it was time the 
younger men had a turn in the decora- 
tion of the building. He was almost 
ashamed to tell the House what he was 
paying these gentlemen for making 
their cartoons; but there was no doubt 
that the honour of taking part in the 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was itself of some value. As to 
the roof of the central hall, Mr. Barry 
had suggesied to him that daylight 
should be admitted into the building 
by opening the lantern. Why daylight 
should ever have been excluded he 
was unable, he confessed, to make out. 
It appeared, however, that there was a 
deliberate attempt to exclude it from the 
building and to substitute gaslight. He 
was convinced that the carrying out of 
this alteration in the hall would not only 


{Jury 8, 1869} 
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be a great improvement in the hall it- 
self, but would effect a considerable say- 
ing in the gas, which had now to burn 
morning, noon, and night in that part of 
the building. Mr. Barry had also sug- 
gested that the columns which had been 
painted in so disagreeable a manner 
should be removed, and re-placed by 
marble columns. This was the only 
structural alteration in the hall which it 
was proposed to make. He thought that 
the ume would be surprised to learn 
that the total cost of the whole of the 
alterations and decoration in the central 
hall would be £8,000. Did the House 
know what the two small corridors be- 
tween that House and the House of 
Lords had cost for frescoes only? The 
amount had been nearly £12,000, and 
he had been asked this year to give 
another £1,000 for glazing the frescoes, 
which, however, he had refused to do. He 
would like briefly to call the attention of 
the House to the state of the Estimates. 
That building was one of the great at- 
tractions of London, sometimes as many 
as 30,000 persons visiting it in a single 
day, and he thought that no one would 
doubt that they ought to make the cen- 
tral part of the building worthy of the 
whole structure. In 1856-7 the estimate 
for works in the House was £49,000; in 
1866-7 it had risen to £61,000 ; in 1867-8 
it had fallen to £55,000; in 1868-9 it 
was £54,900; and he had reduced it this 
year to £50,056. Upon works alone he 
had reduced the Estimate from £23,948 
to £17,085, and this year, for works of 
Art, instead of £3,000, only £1,450 was 
asked for. He had gone most carefully 
into these Estimates, which had been 
proposed before he acceded to Office, and 
had done his best to reduce them as 
much as possible. As to one point 
which had been alluded to, he was 
bound to admit that Mr. Barry, in 
the hope of getting the work finished 
during the coming Recess, had entered 
into some arrangements which no doubt 
led him to incur certain liabilities. He 
(Mr. Layard), however, must alone be 
considered to blame in that matter, 
and if they cut off the Vote now the 
responsibility must rest upon him. He 
was prepared to meet the proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
_ White) by reducing the Vote for 

oals and Candles by £500, and he would 
endeavour to reduce the expenditure as 
much as he possibly could, though he 
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did not think that, upon the whole, it 
was prudent to reduce it to too low an 
amount. 

Mr. WHITE explained that he had 
originated the discussion by proposing 
in Committee of Supply that £2,500 
should be deducted from the Vote. In 


doing so he did not intend to effect | 


merely a cheeseparing reduction. He 
did it from an apprehension of the con- 
sequences of embarking in a new scheme 
of decoration. He also thought the 
House should have been consulted on 
the subject. He made not the slightest 
objection to the proposal to admit light 
to the central hall. On the contrary, he 
sympathized with the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that point. He only wished to 
oppose the putting of mosaic in the blank 
places there. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
after the touching explanation of the 
First Commissioner that he was respon- 
sible for the contracts entered into if the 
House did not agree to the Vote, it 
would scarcely be proper to divide the 
House against it. At the same time, 
he was bound to say that if the incidents 
which the right hon. Gentleman had so 
frankly related to the House had oc- 
eurred whilst he (Lord John Manners) 
was in Office, he felt perfectly certain 
that the hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. Ayrton) 
and the right hon. Gentleman who sat 
next him (Mr. Gladstone) would have 
been very loud indeed in denouncing 
such a course as that which had been 
taken by the First Commissioner of 
Works. The right hon. Gentleman had 
taken great credit to himself for having 
reduced the Vote for decorative works ; 
but in the early part of his speech he 
had very fairly and properly said that 
in the Queen’s robing room, the Peers’ 
corridor, and various other parts of the 
Palace, works which had been in pro- 
gress for a number of years, had now 
come to an end. In the Vote taken last 
year for decorative works there was a 
sum of £1,500 to pay Mr. Maclise, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission. If they took away 
that £1,500, the House would see that 
even last year there was no greater sum 
voted for decorative purposes than was 

roposed to be taken in the present 
Estimates. He did not wish, however, 
He 


to press that controversy further. 
regretted that more time and opportunity 


Mr. Layard 
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| had not been given to the House to con. 
|sider whether mosaic would be a desir. 
able and useful decoration. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had given 
some good reasons why the House should 
agree to the Vote; and he hoped that 
under the hands of the right hon, Gen. 
tleman, they would see the central hall 
and other parts of the building decorated 
in a creditable and lasting manner, 

Mr. TITE said, that all foreigners 
agreed that the central hall was the 
finest part of the building, and in this 
opinion he entirely concurred. He was 
sorry to see it remain unfinished; but 
he should be equally unwilling to see a 
new style of decoration adopted. The 
Hall was octagonal, four sides bei 
lighted with enormous windows, a 
the other four being blank spaces, which 
were intended to be filled in with frescoes, 
but which were now simply papered, 
and presented a most discreditable ap- 
pearance. Some decoration ought to 
be applied, and the mosaics of Professor 
Salviati had been largely and success- 
fully used in Rome and other places. 
He feared the experience gained had 
shown that English artists did not un- 
derstand frescoes, and that a style of 
decoration which had been very success- 
ful in Italy had failed here. He must 
protest, however, against any change in 
the architecture of the central hall. He 
would remove every fragment of paint 
and paper, but he would introduce no 
marble columns into it. He quite con- 
curred in the proposal to open the lan- 
tern, which would give increased light 
and render the gas less necessary. He 
should be glad to see the four panels 
\ filled in, so long as no alteration was 
made in the magnificent architecture of 
the central hall. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not enter into 
the question as a matter of taste, but he 





| wanted to ask a question with respect 


to the financial responsibility incurred. 
What he understood from the admission 
of the right hon. Gentleman was, that 
he had contracted for the work before 
Parliament had given its sanction to its 
being done. He would like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government would de- 
fend that course ?—for it was one that, 
except under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, the House had a right to resent. 
He wanted to know whether applica- 
tion was made to the Treasury to sane- 
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tion that expenditure; and, if so, what: 
answer was given by the Treasury ? 

Mr. AupermMan LUSK said, he 
thought that all new works ought to be | 
discussed, and their plans laid before) 
the House before contracts were entered 
into and agreements made that were bind- 
ing, instead of coming for a Vote after this 
was done. When the Vote was previously 
before the House the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that it was a question of 
light; but it now turned out that it was 
not a question of light at all, but of de- 
coration. It was not fair to take a Vote 
of the House for one purpose, when 
another purpose was intended. He 
would recommend that this Vote should 
stand over; for he believed that this 
new decoration was but the beginning 
of fresh expense, and would prove to be 
like the letting out of water. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he did not 
sympathize with the strong language 
that was often used in that House with 

to the decorations of the House 
—he thought much of it was very good. 
With regard to the question now before 
them, he understood it meant the sub- 
stitution of mosaic for frescoes in the 
decorations of the central hall. Now, he 
had examined the mosaics in the build- 


ings to which his right hon. Friend re- 
ferred ; and relying—not upon his own 
judgment, but upon that of competent 
friends — he considered that the effect 
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more tended to fix upon us the reproach 
of being a nation of shopkeepers, than 
the habit of baiting the Minister for 
every new decoration in the capital, whe- 
ther in parks or gardens, or public build- 
ings. This habit went on year after year 
in Committee of Supply—certain Mem- 
bers attending for the purpose from 
seven to nine— while the rest of the 
House was engaged in the more rational 
amusement of eating their dinner. But 
when the same habit was brought up at 
that hour, with the Speaker in the Chair, 
it was hardly creditable to the character 
of the House. A question had been 
asked—it was answered—and to carry it 
further, would be injurious to the cha- 
racter of this House. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that a larger prin- 
ciple was involved in this question than 
the mere voting of £5,500. The ques- 
tion raised was this:—ought the public 
money to be disposed of, before it was 
voted by that House? It was not long 
since he had made an appeal on behalf 
of some overseers at Birmingham, who 
had been distrained upon for £12, spent 
in assisting some paupers to emigrate, 
and the answer he received from the 
President of the Poor Law Board was 
that they ought not to have spent the 
money till it was voted to them. Now, 
what was sauce for the goose was sauce 
for the gander. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had exceeded his expenditure, 





was very fine, and that it might be pro- 


perly introduced into that House. He_ 
thought, after the clear statement that | 
had been made by his right hon Friend, | 
the work should be allowed to proceed. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted 
that the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) would not persist in going to a 
division, after the fair and clear exposi- 
tion they had heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Board of 
Works. This was not opening the flood- 
tes of a new expenditure, as some 
oe Sal seemed to think. It was the 
decoration of one specific apartment, the 
very central apartment of this palace, 


they could not help it. The present was 
only one example of the wasteful expen- 
diture which was going on, with or with- 
out the sanction of Parliament, in every 
Department of the Government, and 
which could no longer escape the notice 
of that House. With regard to the ar- 
chitectural character of the House, and 
the estimation in which it was heid by 
foreigners who visited it, he would con- 
tent himself with repeating what he had 
heard that very day from a foreigner in 
the lobby—who said to him, “I wonder 
that you English, who think yourselves 
the most practical people in Europe, 
should spend such vast sums upon orna- 


which, from the very beginning, was in- | ment in this place, when you have not a 


tended to be decorated. A cheap mode 
of doing so had now been discovered, 


which had not only been introduced at | 


Windser, but in the octagon chapel at 
St. Paul’s, under the sanction of the late 
Dean Milman ; and all who had seen the 
process spoke of it with admiration. No- 
thing brought this country more into 


House fit to hold you.” If an alteration 
in the building was to be made, let it be 
done all at once, instead of by these odds 
}and ends, which were a constantly-re- 
| curring source of expense. If the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) car- 
ried his Amendment in this instance, its 
effect would be most salutary. 





ridicule and disrepute abroad, nothing 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
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Gentleman who had just sat down said 
with great truth that that question, 
which raised the question of the gene- 
ral relations of the House to the public 
expenditure, and to its control over that 
expenditure, was of more importance 
than the sum in dispute, though that 
was not insignificant. He had postponed 
answering the question of the right 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Hunt) till the arrival of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(who had just entered the House). On 
his authority—for, of course, he had no 
knowledge of the matter himself — he 
had to say that the expenditure in ques- 
tion was recognized by the Treasury as 
a fit one to submit to the House in the 
Estimates. That was an answer to the 
first question put by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The more important question 
related to the subject of contracts—whe- 
ther they ought to be entered into be- 
fore a Vote of the House was taken upon 
the expenditure. Now, with respect to 
that subject, he must guard himself by 
saying that, though nothing could be 
more easy than to lay down a general 
and inflexible rule upon this subject, 
yet it would not be wise to lay down the 
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general and inflexible rule with regard 
to all our public Departments that it 
should be absolutely necessary before a 
contract for any service is entered into 
that a Vote of Parliament should be 


taken for that particular sum. That 
was a matter of great delicacy and im- 
portance to determine; and he should 
be glad if the House itself at any time 
would institute an inquiry and endea- 
vour to define more accurately than had 
ever yet been done by authority what 
the descriptions of contracts were which 
might be entered into on the discretion 
of the responsible Departments before 
a Vote of that House had been taken. 
Subject to certain exceptions, he thought 
the practice that had hitherto prevailed 
was improper, and ought not to be con- 
tinued. Now, let them apply the rule 
as fairly as they could. He did not claim 
this to be an exceptional case, as the 
noble Lord thought. What he took to be 
the state of the case was this— Where 
the service was continuous, and carried 
on from year to year — where the ser- 
vices were well defined, and where they 
involved no novelty, either in principle 
or action—then, though he was far from 
saying that, even in such cases, contracts 
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ought to be entered into before the Votes 
of the House were taken, yet such had 
been the practice, and therefore he 
thought that, whether it was right or 
wrong, they ought not to visit with se- 
verity that particular case. Where there 
was any service to which a novel cha- 
racter was attached, it was beyond the 
discretion of any official or of any De- 
partment, except under very peculiar 
circumstances indeed, to order the exe- 
cution of any part of the work before a 
Vote of the House was taken. Now, 
how did this apply to the two questions 
before the House — the decorations and 
the alterations in the structural arrange- 
ment? The question of decorations fell 
under the first of these classes, while 
the structural arrangement did not. The 
decorations were authorized by a series 
of annual Votes of that House, all of 
which originated in the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commission appointed 
twenty or thirty years ago, in reference 
to the decorations of the Houses of Par- 
liament. He was aware that a question 
had been raised by his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Commissioner of Works very 
recently as to the kind of decoration, 
and whether they should adopt a pro- 
cess other than that of frescoes. That 
was a question upon which a Vote of 
this House might fairly be taken if the 
House thought fit; but in respect of 
contracts for decoration, when Votes had 
been granted from year to year, and 
when there was nothing unusual in the 
extent of the decorations contemplated, 
they assumed the character of a con- 
tinuous work, and though it might be 
wise to establish prospectively a more 
stringent control over contracts made in 
such cases, yet, as the habit and custom 
were established, he thought the House 
ought not to exercise its power severely 
in this particular instance. With respect 
to structural alterations, however, he 
drew a broad distinction. If it were in- 
tended to cut out the ribs or piers in 
the central hall, that would be a struc- 
tural change of a totally new character, 
and he did not think the House could 
be called upon to acquiesce in a contract 
formed with regard to it before a Vote 
of that House, or when only a Vote on 
Account, had been taken, for it would 
strike at the very foundation of Votes 
on Account if the House had not a se- 
curity on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment that money voted on Account 
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should only be applied for the estab- 
lished services, and not by any means 
for new works. The proposition of his 

ight hon. Friend was founded upon a 

ciple, because he undertook that the 
alterations which had been referred to 
should not be executed; and the Vote 
was simply for the purpose of giving 
effect to that principle. In regard to 
the continuation of a series of decora- 
tions, the case was wholly different. The 
Government thought the series ought to 
be continued, and if any partial contract 
had been entered into with respect to it 
it did not appear to him to be a matter 
for retrospective censure, and therefore 
he recommended the House to accept 
the reduction of the Vote tendered by 
his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would repeat the 

uestion which the right hon. Gentleman 

e First Commissioner of Works had 
not answered. Whether before the right 
hon. Gentleman made the contract he 
made application to the Treasury, and 
whether the Treasury gave their sanc- 
tin? He understood from the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Treasury ap- 

ved of the Vote being submitted to 
Paciiament ; but he asked if the Treasury 
was concerned in the contract ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he did not think 
that any application had been made to 
the Treasury before the conclusion of the 
contract. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had fallen into 
an error in saying that the decorations 
were ever made the subject of contract 

revious to the Vote of that House. He 
lieved that on examination the right 
hon. Gentleman would find that the Vote 
was always taken before the contract 
was made. He therefore doubted whe- 
ther the decorations ought to be regarded 
as a continuous Vote. 


Question, ‘‘That ‘£34,026’ stand part 
of the proposed Resolution,” put, and 
negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £28,526’ 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. LAYARD moved that the sum be 
£31,026. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, by leaving out 
“ £28,526,” and inserting ‘‘ £31,026,” 
—(Mr. Layard, )— instead thereof. 
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Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had told them the 
name of the artist who had been con- 
tracted with. But he had not told them 
what the nature of the contract was. 
This was the more important as they had 
not hitherto been fortunate in the Fine 
Arts. They did not want any more 
statues which were too large for their 
niches and which had to be placed some- 
where else. He wanted the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell them who was to 
execute the mosaic. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the question was 
entirely in the hands of the two gentle- 
men he had named. The artist was to 
furnish the drawing, and to prepare the 
cartoon, and Mr. Barry was to see it 
carried out. The mosaic work was purely 
mechanical. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought this 
question had now assumed a serious 
shape. It was not a question of mosaic 
or fresco; it was a question as to the 
relations between the Executive Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons in 
matters of finance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government had laid down too vaguely 
the rules with respect to contracts for 
works which had not been sanctioned by 
Parliament, and in his opinion prece- 
dents would not warrant such doctrines 
at all. He did not say that there might 
not be circumstances in which the Go- 
vernment might enter into a contract 
without consulting the House. It might 
be necessary that part of some works 
should be executed in one year and part 
in another, and under such circumstances 
a Department would be justified in mak- 
ing a contract with the consent of the 
Treasury, the Government taking, of 
course, all the responsibility. This 
power, however, ought to be exercised 
as seldom as possible. Could anyone 
say that the public service would suffer 
if this Vote had been postponed for an- 
other year? If the President of the 
Board of Works had applied to the 
Treasury for their sanction and they had 
granted it they would have done wrong. 
But here they found a subordinate De- 
partment entering into a contract with- 
out referring the matter to the Treasury 
at all. [Mr. Layarp made some remark 
across the table.] It might not have 
been the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
but it was , te in his Department, and 
he was responsible for it, He could 
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hardly conceive that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Treasury or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have given their sanction to such a pro- 
ceeding when they found a subordinate 
Department thus entering into contracts 
without authority, and for which there 
was no necessity. It was a case on 
which the House of Commons ought to 
put down its foot. 

Mr. LAYARD confessed he had done 
wrong in permitting Mr. Barry to enter 
into the contract—which he had done, 
however, without his (Mr. Layard’s) 
knowledge. But Mr. Barry had repre- 
sented to him that by entering into these 
contracts and making his preparations, he 
would be able to complete the work dur- 
ing the Recess, and thus save much in- 
convenience to Members; the scaffolding 
could be put up the very day the House 
adjourned, and the work would be 
finished before they sat again. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he regretted 
that his right hon. Friend had left this 
matter so entirely in the hands of Mr. 
Barry. In former times complaints used 
to be made of the elder Mr. Barry hav- 
ing been allowed to carry on works with- 
out sufficient supervision. In the present 
case his right hon. Friend confessed that 
he had committed great irregularity. It 
would, he thought, be unreasonable, 
after the statement of the Prime Minister, 
to give what would look something like 
a vindictive Vote, and because his right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works had made a slip, to refuse to 
grant the money. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if the House were to 
refuse to agree to the Vote they would 
be punishing, not so much the First 
Commissioner of Works as those inno- 
cent persons who had undertaken the 
work in question under the contract. It 
was absolutely necessary for the public 
service that the House should support 
those who were its agents, for otherwise 
the credit of the Government would be 
greatly injured. He had also a word to 
say to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Hunt) who was so severe on 
his right hon. Friend. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he, 
when in Office, was not a party to the 
granting of a certain sum of £53,000 

or increasing the Industrial Museum at 
Edinburgh ? The right hom. Gentleman 
maintained that the Government ought 
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not to enter into a contract without the 
consent of the House, and that was, no 
doubt with some exceptions, a very sound 
doctrine to lay down. But what had 
the right hon. Gentleman himself done? 
He had undertaken that if the Corpora. 
tion of Edinburgh widened certain streets, 
he, on his part, would give an additional 
sum to increase the Industrial Museum 
in that city. The people of Edinburgh 
put themselves in a position to perform 
their part of the contract, and held the 
Government to their bargain, and the 
result was an expenditure of £53,000 on 
the contract entered into by the right 
hon. Gentleman, without the consent of 
Parliament. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the contract 
which he had made was this—that if the 
Corporation of Edinburgh would widen 
certain streets he would submit a Vote 
to Parliament for increasing the grant to 
enable the trustees of the Edinburgh 
Industrial Museum to add another sec- 
tion to that building. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested the with- 
drawal of the Vote, which was asked 
for merely to try an experiment in a 
prominent part of the building. If such 
experiment were necessary he thought 
it ought to be made in some other por- 
tion of the building. 

Mr. T. BARING said, the real ques- 
tion was not whether the conduct of the 
First Commissioner was or was not open 
to censure ; but whether, the contract 
having been made, those who had entered 
into it should be compelled to sustain an 
injury. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, that 
if he had had any doubt as to support- 
ing the proposal of the hon. Member, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If the House overlooked 
the conduct of the Government on the 
grounds stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a fatal blow would be struck at 
the responsibility of the Executive to 
Parliament. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON protested 
against an experiment being made in 
decoration on such a place as the central 
hall. One of its advantages was not 
certainly abundance of light. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, it was 
clear that those who were in favour of 
rejecting the Vote took that course not 
so much because of sesthetical considera- 
tions as because of an irregularity which, 
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however, he must remind them was not 
likely to occur again. 


Question put, “‘ That ‘£28,526’ stand 
part of the said proposed Amendment.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
187: Majority 90. 

£31,026 inserted. 

Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

CANADA RAILWAY LOAN, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN, in rising 
to call attention to the manner in which 
a portion of the money authorized to be 
raised under ‘‘ The Canada Railway 
Ioan Act, 1867,” had been applied, 
said, in 1867 an Act was passed for the 
purpose of enabling the British North 
American Provinces to unite themselves 
under one Government. The House 
was told that it was essential to the 
Confederation of these Provinces that 
the railway communication should be 
completed between Halifax and Quebec. 
Amongst other provisions contained in 
that Act, it was enacted that the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
should be empowered to grant a loan of 
£3,000,000, to be raised by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the Intercolonial Railway. Cer- 
tain conditions, however, were imposed 

*by the Act—one for the conveyance of 


troops; another that the line selected | 


should be approved by one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State ; 
and a third that the Treasury should 
not guarantee the loan until the Legis- 


lature of Canada had passed an Act for | 


the appropriation and expenditure of 
the money upon the works of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. A Bill was accord- 
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informed that the condition of the money 
market was favourable for raising the 
loan. In consequence of communica- 
tions addressed to the Colonial Office and 
to the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Railway Loan. 


|(Mr. Hunt), the Duke of Buckingham 


approved the line, and the loan was then 
guaranteed. In a Memorandum to the 
Governor General of the Dominion, Mr. 
Rose stated that it would not be possible 
to lay out the money obtained under the 
guarantee at interest unless the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion were prepared to 
accept a very insignificant rate of inte- 
rest, and he thought a preferable plan 
would be to employ a portion of the 
money in redeeming the debts of the 
Dominion. That Memorandum was ap- 
proved by the Governor General, and 
the plan was carried out. It appeared 
from the Budget speech of Mr. Rose to 
the Parliament of the Canada Dominion 
that he had invested in the sinking fund 
at 6 per cent 270,000 dollars. He paid 
off the Imperial loan for constructing 
canals, 681,330 dollars, and had paid 
985,562 dollars due to Messrs. Glyn, and 
2,500,000 to the Montreal Bank. Alto- 
gether he had thus employed 5,808,595 
dollars, being an annual interest of 
350,000 dollars of the money raised 
under the Imperial guarantee, and he 
stated that there had been a total gain 
of over 126,000 dollars in the interest 
account. He (Mr. Aytoun) contended 
that such a disposition of the money was 
in contravention of the Canada Loan 
Act, the condition of the granting of 
that Act being the appropriation of the 
money to the construction of the line 
of railway in question. He did not call 
in question Mr. Rose’s conduct, because 
Canada was virtually an independent 
country, and Mr. Rose was only respon- 
sible to the Parliament of Canada. All 
he wished to show was that Mr. Rose 
had contravened the Act of Parliament 
in spending the money raised, and that 
if the Intercolonial Railway was to be 
made, it must be made out of other 
money than that raised on the Imperial 


ingly passed in the Dominion providing | guarantee. The very fact that Mr. Rose 
for the fulfilment of the conditions re- | talked of recouping the loan showed that 


quired by the Imperial Act. 


the Financial Minister of Canada, was | poses. 


Mr. Rose, | he had appropriated it to other pur- 


The late Government were in 


in London in June and July, 1868, and Office at the time of these transactions, 
expressed his wish that the British Go- | but they were not responsible for the 
vernment would afford the means of | non-compliance with the conditions of 


speedily raising the money sanctioned 
by Parliament. He stated that he was 


the Act of 1867. The principle of that 
Act was that the line should be approved 
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by the Secretary of State. That was 
done, and the Act of the Canadian Par- 
liament was passed, containing a clause 
for the raising and appropriation of the 
money ; but the late Government would 
have acted in a more judicious manner 
if they had followed precedent, and 
raised the money here in small instal- 
ments, sending it over as required. At 
the same time there was no reason to 
believe that they in any way sanctioned 
the mode of appropriation adopted by 
Mr. Rose. They had acted strictly 
within the conditions laid down by the 
Act, and could not be blamed, nor could 
the present Government be held respon- 
sible for what was done by Mr. Rose; 
but what appeared extraordinary and 
reflected little credit on our public De- 
partments was this, that the Memoran- 
dum recommending the application of 
this money in the redemption of a por- 
tion of the debts of the Dominion was 
submitted to the Governor General, and 
approved by him in August, 1868, with- 
out his communicating the fact to the 
Government at home. Another circum- 
stance which was not creditable was this 
—that while the 4th section of the 
Canada Railway Loan (1867) Act re- 
quired that there should be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, within four- 
teen days of the beginning of every Ses- 
sion, a statement and account showing 
what had been done from time to time 
in execution of the powers of the Act by 
the Commissioners of the Treasury and 
the Parliament and Government of 
Canada, no such statement had been 
laid before Parliament till within a very 
few weeks. He had put a Question to 
the Under Secretary for the Treasury on 
the subject, and the answer he received 
was that the Session having commenced 
in November, and sat only a few days, 
there had not been time to lay the ac- 
count on the table. Now this appeared 
rather an extraordinary way of inter- 
preting an Act of Parliament—to say 
that because a thing could not be done 
within a certain time it should not be 
done at all. The statement ought to 
have been laid on the table in February, 
or, at all events,in March. He iad now 
stated to the House the facts of this case, 
and his reasons for thinking that there 
had been a contravention of the Canada 
Railway Loan (1867) Act. If he was 
right in his conclusions, the occurrence 
appeared to be one of a very serious 


Mr. Sinclair Aytoun 





nature. What was to become of the 
control of that House over the public 
expenditure if, after Acts passed provid- 
ing for that expenditure on particular 
objects, or guarantees of money to be 
expended in a particular manner, the 
conditions under which those Acts were 
— were disregarded? He therefore 

oped the House would not refuse to 
express its disapprobation of the manner 
in which the money raised under this 
Act had been applied. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. MONK seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House is of opinion that the application of 
money raised under the Imperial guarantee, in 
pursuance of ‘The Canada Railway Loan Act, 
1867,’ to the redemption of a portion of the debt 
of the Canadian Dominion is contrary to the in- 
tention of that Act ; and that no further guarantee 
should be given by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury under the above Act, except 
in such form and manner as shall ensure the 
direct application of the money so guaranteed to 
the construction of the Intercolonial Railway,”— 
(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HUNT said, he should merely 
call attention to the provisions of the 
Act under which the loan was guaranted, 
and according to which the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury under the late 
Government had acted. The Act pro- 
vided that the Commissioners of the 
Treasury were to guarantee a loan at 4per 
cent of a sum not to exceed £3,000,000, 
to be raised for the construction of rail- 
ways within the Canadian Dominion, 
provided they were satisfied certain con- 
ditions specified in the Act had been 
complied with. Under that Act it was 
the Canadian Government, and not the 
Imperial Government, that was con- 
cerned in raising the loan. If the con- 
ditions named in the Act were found to 
have been complied with, then the Trea- 
sury was to give the guarantee, and it 
appeared to him that the conditions had 
been complied with. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Aytoun) stated that the Trea- 
sury had acted strictly in conformity 
with the Act ; but that instead of guaran- 
teeing this large sum to be raised at 
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once, it should have been by instalments. 
It was left under the Act to the Cana- 
dian Government to raise the money, 
and not to the Imperial Government ; 
and they thought they acted in accord- 
ance with their interests, and in further- 
ing the interests of Canada, by enabling 
Canada to raise the money on the most 
favourable terms. It was stated to the 
Imperial Government that the then state 
of the money market was exceedingly 
favourable for the raising of the money, 
and it was also advantageous both to 
this country and Canada that the money 
should be raised on good terms. Under 
these circumstances the late Government 
did not hesitate to accede to the request 
of Mr. Rose on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, that the money should 
be raised on our guarantee in the way 
itwas done. The question raised was 
whether it was the duty of this Govern- 
ment to see to the ad interim investment 
ofthe money? That question was con- 
sidered by the Government, and it ap- 

to them that the Act did not cast 
that duty upon them, and that if they 
had imposed that condition it would 
have put terms upon Canada in addition 
to those imposed by the Act. The late 
Government maintained that the Act 


imposed no such duty upon them, and 
no such condition upon Canada; and if 
the bonds had been given with that con- 
ditional guarantee they would have been 


much prejudiced in the market. The 
late Government being satisfied that the 
conditions had been duly complied with, 
considered it was their duty to give an 
absolute guarantee, so that no question 
should be raised in the money market. 
That was the view taken by the Treasury 
at the time, and he had no reason to 
suppose that it was not a sound view. 
He did not, however, understand that 
the hon. Gentleman impugned the con- 
duct of the late Government in that 
matter, but the question was whether 
Canada had acted in violation of the 
Act. It was unfortunate that the hon. 
Member should have brought forward 
this question before the Papers on the 
subject had been presented to the House. 
He (Mr. Hunt) had no official know- 
ledge of what had been done in the 
matter; but he understood that two 
most important documents that contained 
a full statement of what had actually 
taken place had reached this country, 
but that they were not before the House, 
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and, consequently, he was not prepared 
to form an opinion upon the subject 
until he had seen them. He thought 
the Canadian Government were justified 
under the Act in investing the money 
they did not actually want at the time 
for the railways, in good securities ; but 
in the absence of official information he 
was not dg yr to give a positive opi- 
nion. He had stated frankly what had 
taken place under the late Government 
in that matter, and what were the con- 
siderations which had influenced them 
in reference to it, and he hoped that 
statement would be satisfactory to the 
House. He regretted that he had been 
compelled thus early to address the 
House; because if the conduct of the 
late Government in respect to the matter 
was impugned, he would be prevented 
by the forms of the House from address- 
ing them again upon this subject. 

r. T. BARING said, he had not 
athered from the speech of the hon. 
entleman who brought forward that 

question anything but these two points 
—first, that he condemned the mode in 
which Mr. Rose had employed the money 
obtained by the loan; and, next, that 
he wished that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had exercised a stronger control 
in the matter. It was unnecessary to 
go into the history or objects of that 
loan. It was well known that our North- 
American Provinces held an intercolonial 
railway to be a necessary condition of 
their union. It was thought in those pro- 
vinces that their union would strengthen 
their power, and at home that it would 
lessen their dependence upon this coun- 
try. When the loan for the making of 
the railway was proposed to be guaran- 
teed by the Imperial Government, the 
idea was scouted that the Imperial Go- 
vernment should exercise any interfer- 
ence in the disposal of the money. It 
was stated that we should give the 
guarantee for the loan; but that we 
should not be responsible for its disposal 
—that Canada must dispose of it and 
would employ it for the purposes for 
which it was given. It was hardly just, 
and certainly not generous, to throw a 
suspicion upon the Canadian Dominion 
as to the application of that money. 
Canada had shown its power to redeem 
it, and its readiness to meet its engage- 
ments fully after the loan of 1842. Every 
penny of that loan had been re-paid ; 
this country had not lost a fraction by 
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that advance to Canada, and there was , quence of the operations of Mr. Rose, 
no reason to doubt that the same course | the charge incurred in consequence of 
would be pursued in the present instance. | the loan would be much lightened, and 
Then, how was the Dominion of Canada | he might add that the general result of 
to make contracts for an expenditure | the transactions had been, up to the 
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of £4,000,000 sterling without mee 
something more than a promise to sen 

the money? The money must be there, 
and must be forthcoming when wanted. 
Contracts had been entered into in va- 
rious quarters of the Dominion to the 
extent of about £1,000,000 sterling. By 
the Act the raising of the money was 
left entirely at the option and decision 
of the Government of the Dominion. It 
was not attempted to borrow the whole 
amount, but one-half of it, or £2,000,000 
sterling; and a more favourable time 
for raising it could not have been chosen. 
The hon. Gentleman supposed that all 
the money had been disbursed, and that 
there would be nothing at the command 
of the Canadian Minister; but he be- 
lieved that the whole amount would be 
at the command of that Minister, who 
had placed it in securities on which he 
could borrow again if desirable, or which 
he could sell whenever he wanted the 
money. Supposing the case were the 
case of this country, aud they had a 


large loan, say for the West Indian In- 
demnity, or for the relief of the Irish, 


or for fortifications. The money raised 
by the Government would, he supposed, 
in the interim, before it was wanted for 
its specific purpose, be employed in 
some way or other; and what better in- 
vestment could they have for it than the 
security of the country itself? The 
credit of Canada was good ; there could 
be no doubt that that money was avail- 


present time, extremely successful. If 
| was, he thought, unjust for them to ex. 
hibit constant suspicion and distrust 
with regard to the colonies in matters 
of that kind. He believed that the Eng. 
lish people did not approve of such a 
course, and he was confident that the 
people of Canada deserved different 
treatment. As to Mr. Rose, those who 
knew him must be perfectly aware of 
his personal worth ; and anyone who had 
watched his political career must know 
that he would be the last man to violate 
the law, or do anything inconsistent with 
good faith. He (Mr. T. Baring) thought 
it desirable that the House should know 
that the raising of this question of mo- 
rality—for such it was viewed in Ca- 
nada—in this country had created a 
feeling of soreness in the Dominion 
which it was most desirable to remove. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) had not much to 
say on this subject, I think I have still 
less to say. But there are two purposes 
for which I rise. One is to state what I 
conceive to be the nature of the question 
now raised. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has replied with a warmth 
and generous feeling, which everybody 
must commend, to the attacks made 
upon the Government of Canada, and 
has deprecated a repetition of such at- 
tacks but I apprehend that he has been 
making an answer rather to criticisms 
which have been made elsewhere than 
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able and would be forthcoming when | to anything said in this House. I do 
wanted; and the contracts that had|not think my hon. Friend intended in 
been made would be gradually met. | any manner to impugn the good faith of 
Mr. Rose, the Finance Minister, had, | the Government of Canada; and I hope 
he thought, acted very judiciously in} it will be understood that, as far as 


the way in which he had employed the 
money. If the guarantee had been ac- 
companied by such restrictions as the 


hon. Member thought desirable, either | 


the guarantee would have been declined 
and the whole arrangement upset, or, if 
it had been accepted on those terms, 
this country would have made it more 
onerous for Canada to carry these ope- 
rations into effect, and more difficult 
for her to fulfil the objects of the Act. 
The object was to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the country in obtaining the 
money on the best terms. In conse- 


Mr. T. Baring 


Canada is concerned, there is no ques- 
tion of imputation or aspersion, great or 
small. Indeed, I should no more think 
of casting doubt upon the good faith of 
| the Government or Ministers of Canada 
| than I should of casting doubt on the 
good faith of the Government or Minis- 
ters of this country. In that place both 
Governments ought to be recognized as 
standing upon one and the same footing, 
and topics of such a nature ought to be 
excluded from discussions like the pre- 
sent. It is perfectly true, however, that 
there is such a thing as punctuality in 
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complying with the provisions of an Act, 
and any neglect in such compliance 
might deserve the censure of the House. 
But, independently of any reference to 
Canada, it is no doubt the duty of the 
House to watch strictly over the appli- 
cation of Acts of Parliament, and most 
of all over those which deal with the 
subject of guarantees. This subject 
will, doubtless, be brought forward 
again at some future time, and I wish to 
say, on the part of myself and my Col- 
leagues, that if any of the correspond- 
ence now going on between the different 
Departments of the Government and the 
Government of Canada should appear, I 
hope it will be considered subject to the 
general principle I have laid down— 
namely, that the whole question raised 
is one of technical and strict compliance 
with an Act of Parliament. It is the 
duty of the Government to raise the 
question ; but they have raised it simply 
as a matter of business, without in the 
slightest degree impugning the good 
faith of the Canadian Government. In- 


dependently of that, I desire to point 
out to my hon. Friend some reasons why 
he should not take a vote on his Motion 
to-night. In the first place, the Motion, 
though it does not directly impugn the 


faith of the Government of Canada, 
is certainly in the nature of a censure on 
the proceedings of that Government. 
My hon. Friend is not justified, how- 
ever, in taking up such a position, be- 
cause he is not in possession of the 
information necessary to enable him to 
form a correct judgment as to the con- 
duct of the Government of Canada. In 
his Motion my hon. Friend speaks of a 
reduction of a portion of the debt of the 
Dominion of Canada as a thing to be cen- 
sured; but the hon. Gentleman who sits 
opposite (Mr. Baring), who is perfectly 
acquainted with the subject, speaks not 
of a reduction of debt, but of investment 
and security; and he says it was quite 
right that the Government of Canada 
should provide that its balances should 
not lie idle. My right hon. Friend near 
me (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) is 
a Commissioner for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, and is one of the largest 
holders of his own securities, but he 
does not thereby redeem any portion of | 
his own debt. The two things are per- 
fectly distinct. I think my hon. Friend 
will do well not to press his Motion at 
the present time, on the simple ground 





of the respect due to the Canadian Go- 
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vernment, and the total inadequacy of 
the information possessed by us. The 
second part of his Motion says— 

“That no further guarantee should be given by 
the Commissioners of [ler Majesty’s ‘Treasury 
under the above Act, except in such form and 
manner as shall ensure the direct application of 
the money so guaranteed to the construction of 
the Intercolonial Railway.” 


I think it would be very unwise for the 
House to commit itself upon this latter 
part of the Motion, because the House 
is very imperfectly acquainted with the 
dealings of the Canadian Government, 
and still more unacquainted with the 
proceedings of the Government at home. 
The Government at home have thought 
it their duty to examine into the ques- 
tion whether all the proceedings have 
been conformable with perfect regu- 
larity, and whether the intention of the 
Act has been complied with; and that 
being a legal question, we intend to be 
guided by legal advice. They are in 
deliberation at the present time. With 
regard to the form of the loan, of course 
they will be responsible on that subject 
to my hon. Friend and to the rest of the 
House. Considering that these proceed- 
ings have not been brought to a close, I 
hope my hon. Friend will be satisfied 
with that assurance. One word more in 
relation to the Government of Canada, 
in addition to what I have said with re- 
spect to the unquestionable good faith 
of that country. This Act of Parlia- 
ment itself, I must own, is not a very 
clear and satisfactory Act of Parliament. 
I am not casting any blime on anyone. 
I do not know at what time the Act of 
Parliament was drawn, but I think it is 
drawn in less distinct terms than it 
ought to be. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said, truly, the main question 
was respecting the first of the conditions 
in the 8rd clause—that is, the condition 
that the Treasury should not give a 
guarantee under the Act until an Act 
had been passed in Canada providing 
for the appropriation and expenditure 
of the money for the purpose of con- 
structing the railway. Sean no censure 
upon the late Government, nor do I 
know whether the late Government were 
cognizant of that to which I am about 
to refer; but if the late Government 
were cognizant that this money was to re- 
main in the custody of private firms —— 
|Mr. Hunr said, that the late Govern- 
ment had not been cognizant of it.|—I 
understood they were not cognizant of 


Railway Loan. 
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it, but there was nothing in the Act of ,if that was not a redemption of debt, he 
the Canadian Parliament to prevent it, jdid not know what was. Instead of 
because it left an entire discretion as to | being applied to the construction of the 
the management and investment of the railway it had been—temporarily he 
loan ; and if that Act of Parliament were | granted—applied towards the redem 
judged satisfactorily here, I am not sur-|tion of the debt. That could not 
prised that the Canadian Government |controverted, as it had been stated by 
should not have taken upon themselves |Mr. Rose himself. The fact was, that 
to question it. All they were required |the Canadian Government found itself 
to do was to pass an Act that would |in the possession of considerable funds, 
meet the approval of the Government |and they thought it would be a con- 
here; and whether their proceedings | venient opportunity for reducing their 
were consistent with the Act or not, it is |debt. He believed, with the informa- 
no wonder that they should use without /tion furnished by the right hon. Gen- 
control their discretion, as if we had no-|tleman the Under Secretary for the 
thing to do with it whatever. The ques- | Colonies, his hon. Friend had been per- 
tion is not ripe for discussion. If dis- | fectly justified in bringing forward the 
cussion shall at any time be required— subject; but he did not think it would 
on which I give no opinion at all—but | be desirable that the House should, at 
if a discussion should arise, it is a ques- | the present moment, express any opinion 
tion more particularly connected _ upon it. 
the duty of the House respecting the F 
anal of public trust funds re a| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
subject bringing under censure the con-| Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
duct of the Legislature and Ministers of /do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
the Canadian Dominion. agreed to. 

Mr. MONK said, he entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) aera mine mrs eae 
as to the credit of the Canadian Govern- | SUPPLY—considered in Committee. ° 
ment. Nothing less than an act of (In the Committee.) 
bankruptcy could prevent the expendi- (1.) £91,045, to complete the sum for 
ture of a sum of money equivalent to | Post Office and Inland Revenue Build- 
the loan which had been guaranteed by lings. 
this country on the formation of the} Jp answer to Mr. Alderman Lvsk 
Intercolonial Railway. A portionof his}; 472 LAYARD said. the General Post 
hon. Friend’s Motion stated— Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand was not 

“That this House is of opinion that the appli- | equal to its requirements, and an en- 
cation of money raised under the Imperial gua- tirely new office was to be erected oppo- 
Loan Act, 1367, to the redemption of a. portion | Site to the present building. 
of the debt of the Canadian Deuiaien we con- Mr. ALDERMAN LUSK asked what 
trary to the intention of that Act,” was to be done with the present building? 
and his right hon, Friend the Prime| ‘es, Pat t pol yet dt, 
Minister said that the House had no in- telegraphic purposes ? 
at ee on the subject. In the Papers| yy) AYETON said, it would be kept 
aid upon the table the House had|,, ‘The new building was to be in 
no information. They were indebted sadition te the cuisine ene 
to the Press of this country and of Vv q ee 
Canada, and to a speech of Mr. Rose for ote agreed to. 
the information they possessed. Mr.) (2.) £58,475, to complete the sum for 
Rose said that the Government of Ca- | Harbours of Refuge. 
nada invested a portion of the guaran-| Mr. Arperman LUSK observed that 
teed loan in the Intercolonial Fund at | last year the Committee was told only a 
6 per cent, thus reducing their debt by | few thousands more would be wanted; 
270,500 dollars, and then he proceeded to | he could not, therefore, understand why 
say that they paid off the Imperial loan, | demand was hereagain made for £22,000. 
the advances from Messrs. Baring and | The original Estimate for Alderney Har- 
Glyn, and the Bank of Montreal, bear- | bour was £755,000; but £1,324,000 had 
ing 7 per cent interest, and the balance | been spent upon it. 
owing to the Ontario Government. Now,| Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this was 


Mr. Gladstone 
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the last Vote that would be required for 


harbours. : 
Mr. DODDS said, he was delighted 
to hear it. In the North of England 
ple were going begging for means to 
improve really useful harbours, while 
yast sums were being frittered away to 
no purpose, comparatively speaking. 
Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £5,300, to complete the sum for 
Portland Harbour. 

Mr. BOWRING said, it was worthy 
of notice that this harbour had cost 
£14,000 less than the original estimate. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £7,000, to complete the sum for 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


(5.) £19,839, to complete the sum for 
Rates on Government Property. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK said, that while 
the whole Vote for four years past had 
only amounted to £27,000, it was this 
year £2,000 more. Moreover, an office 
seemed to have grown up in connection 
with the Vote, and that office and the 
salaries it involved cost £900 a year. He 
wished some explanation about this 
office, or he would move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £900. 

Mr. AYRTON assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that he was in error in his reading 
of the Votes. The rates, during some 
years past on Government property, 
amounted to £36,000, and the different 
appearance the Vote assumed now arose 
from a transfer of part of the charge to 
another Vote. The total charge on this 
account amounted, as the explanatory 
Vote showed, to £39,175, which, how- 
ever, was not areal increase on recent 
Votes. The Government long since 
agreed with the House that it would de- 
cide at what rate public property should 
be assessed to local rates, instead of 
leaving the matter in the hands of local 
officials. To carry out this arrangement 
an officer in the Board of Works was 
appointed with assistants, as described 
in the Vote; but the arrangement led 
to a vast amount of circeumlocution in 
cases of rating property belonging to 
the Army and Navy, and it appeared to 
him that it would be better to have the 
officer in the Treasury, and settle the 
matter without departmental correspon- 
dence. It had been decided to charge 
the rates to the Department whose pro- 
perty was rated, ee next year the items 
would appear in the Army and Navy 
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Estimates. He could not say he liked 
separate establishments, and hoped in 
time to get the officer and his assistants 
incorporated in the Treasury; but De- 
partments were sometimes stronger than 
reformers, and prevented beneficial 
changes. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not know what the hon. Member meant 
by ‘‘ Departments being stronger than 
reformers,” and he did not know to 
what Department he referred; but the 
Office of Works had nothing to do with 
the rating of Government property, and 
had become mixed up in the matter only 
because the Government, in casting about 
for an officer to superintend and control 
that novel service, found Mr. Austin, the 
then secretary of the Office of Works, 
who was experienced in rating and had 
also gained experience in the office of 
the Poor Law Board, and appointed him 
to the office. When Mr. Austin retired 
from the Office of Works the connec- 
tion between that Office and this Vote 
ceased. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, that his objection was not to the 
largeness of the Vote; but that the 
public offices did not contribute their 
fair share to the taxation of the metro- 
polis. He wished to know upon what 
principle offices occupied by the Civil 
Service were entitled to exemption? The 
Home Office and the new Foreign Office 
had the advantage of good drainage, 
but they did not contribute anything 
towards it. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he was glad 
to hear that some reform was contem- 
plated in the matter of this Vote. It 
appeared to him that the Government 
offices, as well as all other offices, should 
pay a fair proportion towards the local 
rating. As to the Departments being 
stronger than the Treasury, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was all-powerful in that Department, 
and surely an inspector, his clerk, and 
an extra clerk were not too formidable 
for the prowess and courage of the hon. 
Gentleman? He hoped that the item 
for the salaries of these officers, who 
existed to investigate claims for contri- 
butions, would disappear from the Votes, 
and that we should have a general 
rating Bill, applying to every species of 
property, not excepting Sunday schools. 

rn. M‘LAREN said, that the Govern- 
ment property in Edinburgh was not 
rated, om no contribution was made at 
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all by it. That principle he considered | 
to be most unjust. Government pro- | 
perty everywhere should be placed on 
the same footing in regard to rates. 

Mr. CARTER said, Government es- | 
tablishments ought not to be exempt | 
from rates, for in many instances they | 
contributed largely to pauperism. No 
doubt there were many large establish- | 
ments that would like to appoint their | 
own officers to determine what rates they | 
should pay, as the Government did; but | 
he hoped the Government officers would | 
be abolished, whether they were com- | 
pensated or not, and that all Govern- | 
ment establishments would be subjected | 
to all rates, local and Imperial. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that Salford con- 
tained a large extent of Government 
property, and received nothing, although 
the streets around the barracks had been 
= He should, therefore, like to 
snow’ on what principle contributions 
were made ? 

Mr. Atperman LUSK complained of 
the Vote being increased over that of 
last year. He should move that it be 
reduced by £1,000, unless some satis- 
factory explanation was given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had not the 
rules with him, but there were rules, 
and they were strictly administered ; but 
the chief consideration was the propor- 
tion which Government property bore 
to the whole amount of property in a 
parish, and it was in cases in which a 
certain proportion was exceeded that a 
contribution was made. When the sys- 
tem was re-arranged each Department 
would be responsible for the expenditure 
which belonged to it, subject to the con- 
trol of the Treasury. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was not sa- 
tisfied with this explanation. He thought 
that Government property, wherever 
situated, should be made liable to the 
payment of its fair proportion of local 
rates. 

Mr. CAWLEY trusted that the Go- 
vernment would, at some future time, 
explain to the House the rules by which 
these matters were regulated. 

Vote agreed to. 

(6.) £1,800, to complete the sum for 
Wellington Monument. 

(7.) £267, to complete the sum for 
Palmerston Monument. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

Mr. M'Laren 
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“ That a sum, not exceeding £95,455, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for Erecting, Repairing, and 
Maintaining the several Public Buildings in the 
Department of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland.” 


Mr. CANDLISH said, that this was 
a large Vote, and contained a vast num- 
ber of items. He desired to know how 
and by whom these Estimates were pre- 
pared, and what machinery existed for 
thoroughly analyzing them before they 
came into the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury? He observed £46,362 for 
New Works and Alterations in Ireland. 
Athough there was a reduction in the 
sum total from the Vote of last year, 
there was a considerableincrease amount- 
ing to £7,788 in sub-sections BC DE 
and F. Believing that the Department 
would not suffer if the amount granted 
did not exceed that asked for last year, 
he should move the decrease of the Vote 
by £7,788. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That asum, not exceeding £87,667, be granted 
to Iler Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of Mareh 1870, for Erecting, Repairing, and 
Maintaining the several Public Buildings in the 
Department of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in lreland.”—(Mr. Candlish.) 


Mr. MONK asked the meaning of the 
£500, which for the first time was asked 
for on account of ‘‘ contingencies” in 
connection with Phoenix Park, Dub- 
lin? It was, of course, impossible for 
the House of Commons to investigate 
such Votes as these, complicated as they 
were by so many items; but he could 
not help thinking that the question 
asked by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland was a very pertinent one, 
and that was, under whose supervision 
were these Votes prepared, and who 
guaranteed the accuracy of the sums 
which the country was thus called upon 
to pay ? 

r. AYRTON, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Candlish), said, that the original 
estimate was prepared by the Board of 
Works in Ireland—a Board which exer- 
cised in regard to Ireland functions very 
similar to those which his right hon. 
Friend performed in England. That 
Board was in direct communication with 
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the individual establishments on whose 
behalf this expenditure was called for. 
It received from them a statement of 
their individual requirements. These 
statements it carefully investigated, and 
then a schedule, very much more in de- 
tail than the statement in the Votes, was 
prepared, containing an explanation of 
every minute item. The Chiet Commis- 
sioner in Ireland came to London with 
this mass of papers, and he (Mr. Ayrton) 
went through every item with him, act- 
ing on the principle that it was for him 
to show the necessity of each item, and 
challenging him to make good every 
claim upon the public purse. Many of 
the items originally demanded were 
struck out, in consequence of the expla- 


nation proving unsatisfactory. It was | 


only those against which he could find 
no objection that he had allowed to re- 
main. The original claim was much 
larger than it now appeared, and he 
could assure the Committee that the re- 
sult of the examination to which it had 
been submitted had created great dis- 
satisfaction in Ireland. With regard to 
the items of increase, one increase was 
occasioned by a change having been 
made in the supply of water necessary 
for Dublin. The £500 for contingencies, 
however, had hitherto been voted under 
the head of ‘‘ Civil Contingencies,”’ and 
had been re-paid. The Vote for contin- 
gencies was put into this Estimate rather 
than into a supplementary one. If no 
contingency arose the money would stand 
to the good. 

Mr. CARTER asked an explanation 
of the item of £170 for Irishtown Church, 
and the item of £18 for furniture and 
fittings of the said Church? He believed 
that in the Army Estimates a Vote was 
taken for the salary of a clergyman, a 
clerk, and a sexton of the Irishtown 
Church. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought the 
item of £14,835 for furniture for the 
public buildings in Ireland a very ex- 
travagant one. Last year the amount 
under the same head was £10,168, 
making a sum of about £25,000 for two 
years. No such amounts were ever asked 
for public buildings in Scotland, though 
that country contributed £2,000,000 an- 
nually to the Imperial Revenue more 
than was contributed by Ireland. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK called atten- 
tion to the item of £1,777 for mainten- 
ance and repairs of metropolitan police 
courts and stations in Dublin, in addition 
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to the large sum voted last year. The 
total amount required for courts and 
stations was £7,916.. He found that for 
the Chief Secretary’s lodge and gardens 
| in the Phoenix Park £1,432 was required, 
though £1,465 had been voted for them 
last year. 

Mr. Serseant DOWSE said, he did 
not know that Scotland contributed more 
towards the Imperial Revenue than Ire- 
land, but he did know that Ireland had 
more inhabitants than Scotland, and he 
presumed, therefore, that the Irish re- 
quired more furniture than the Scotch. 
It was a subject of complaint in Ireland 
that the people there did not receive 
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| enough of the public money. Since he 


entered Parliament he had frequently 
been asked by his constituents and others 
to whom was to be attributed the Im-- 
perial stinginess towards Ireland. He 
thanked his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury for enabling him to an- 
swer the question. He hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Alderman Lusk) would show the same 
economical spirit when the Votes for this 
metropolis came to be considered as he 
was manifesting in the case of those for 
the Irish metropolis. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped that 
the expenses of the police courts in 
London would receive the attention of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Alderman Lusk). He thought some ex- 
planation was required as to why the 
expenses of the six prisons had been 
placed in this class, rather than in the 
one to which the prison departments 
more properly belonged. 

Mr. MONK inquired how it was that 
all educational Votes for Ireland did 
not come under the general educational 
Votes ? 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked upon the 
large sum, £3,165, required for furnish- 
ing the Dublin police courts. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the offices 
in Dublin must regularly sell their fur- 
niture on the last day of December and 
purchase new on the first day of January 
each year to require £14,000 per annum 
for movables. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was quite im- 
possible for him to carry in his head 
the details of all the items of the Vote, 
which had been considered at the time. 
With regard to the item for furniture, 
to which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) so strongly 
objected, he might remind him that 
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fittings as well as furniture were in- 
cluded, such as glass cases for museums 
and the fittings of new buildings. Under 
the system which prevailed in Ireland, 
all requirements for buildings, furniture, 
and fittings were placed under the Irish 
Board of Works, and it therefore became 
necessary to group them in some such 
way as they appeared in the Estimate. 
With regard to the item for the Church 
he had not taken upon himself to com- 
mence the work of disestablishment, and 
therefore he had continued the Vote 
which had been annually granted ever 
since the Union. Dublin was supplied 
with water under an Act of Parliament 
which fixed the amount of the rate to 
be charged. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.) £2,362, to complete the sum for 
Ulster Canal. 


(10.) £26,810, to complete the sum 
for Lighthouses Abroad. 

Mr. CANDLISH complained that no 
account had been rendered to the Audit 
Office of the expenditure of the money 
voted for 1868. 

Mr. Autperman LUSK asked, why it 
was that there was every year a re- Vote 
of some £10,000 or £20,000; and he 
also asked whether it was the Board of 
Trade or the Trinity House that was re- 
sponsible for spending this money ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied that 
the Board of Trade spent the money, 
though the Trinity House was occasion- 
ally employed to render services. The 
contracts were made abroad, and that 
often led to delay, and caused a re-Vote 
of themoney. The cause of the accounts 
of expenditure not having been furnished 
for 1868 arose from some delay on the 
part of the Indian Government. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £687, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Maintenance and Repairs 
of Embassy Houses Abroad.” 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART ob- 
served that a large sum was asked for 
year after year for the Embassy House 
at Paris, and he thought it better that 


Mr. Ayrton 
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a certain fixed amount should be allowed 
the Ambassador for repairs. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that if they 
went on spending money in this fashion 
on the Embassy House at Paris the 
building would soon be full of nothing 
but furniture. A clerk of works was 
also constantly employed at the Emb: 
| House, at a salary of £185 a year. To 
| bring these things under the notice of 
| the Committee, he would move that the 
| Vote be negatived. 
| Mr. MONK said, he thought that the 
sum of £1,787 for the repairs of the 
Embassy House at Paris was more than 
they should vote. For an annual rent 
of that amount an excellent house for 
the purpose might be obtained. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
the Embassy at Paris required a house 
of a high character, and some years ago, 
as the charges for the Embassy House 
were great, the Government undertook 
to make whatever changes in it might 
be necessary gradually. However, it 
was one thing to spend money for re- 
pairs and another to keep an officer in 
Paris as clerk of the works ; and if these 
works were carried on by contract, the 
permanent officer in Paris might be dis- 
pensed with, and an officer of the Board 
of Works might occasionally visit Paris 
to survey the works, providing himself 
with a return railway ticket for a month. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) was greatly 
mistaken in supposing that a fit house 
could be obtained for a rent of £1,700, 
for in Paris the rents were higher than 
in London. He had been over to Paris 
lately, and he was thoroughly ashamed 
of the state of the furniture in the upper 
rooms of the Embassy House. It was 
an expensive house to keep up, and con- 
stantly required repairs, and perhaps 
the best plan would be to have a new 
house. A clerk of the works had been 
appointed for some years, because the 
House desired that there should be some 
one in Paris to look after the expendi- 
ture; but he would consider whether 
arrangements might not be made for 
sending a person to Paris occasionally 
to inspect the building. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought the 
statement just made was discouraging. 
There was £3,600 spent in 1868, £1,900 
| in 1869, and now £1,700 more was asked 
for. He should like to know what se- 
curity they had that the sum they were 
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asked to vote for that building would | 


not be exceeded. 
Mr. MONK said, he thought that the 


statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 


man the First Commissioner of Works | 


with respect to the state of the Embassy 
House in Paris was discreditable to the 
Ambassador. They had been annually 
yoting £1,600 or £1,700 for the building, 
and yet it appeared that it continued in 
avery dilapidated condition. Some years 

it was said that economy would re- 
sult from having a clerk of the works 
always at Paris, but the consequence 
was that there had been an increase of 
expenditure. 

m HENRY BULWERsaid, itseemed 
to him extraordinary that they should 
every year have to vote that sum. He 

ested that the Vote should not be 
rejected, but that the Government should 
be'asked to give some details ; so that the 
House might be able to judge what the 
expenses consisted of, and whether they 
were likely to go on year after year to 
the same amount. No facts had been 
stated on which this Estimate was founded. 

Mr. HERMON said, they had last 

ear voted on that account something 
like £2,000, and they had no assurance 
that by granting a similar sum this year 
they would not be throwing good money 
after bad. He attributed this continual 
expenditure to the clerk of the works at 
Paris, who would generally find work to 
do. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that subject had 
engaged the very serious attention of the 
Committee up-stairs. That Committee 
had called for a detailed account of the 
expenditure under that head; their Re- 

rt would soon be published, and he 

no doubt that when hon. Members 
read it they would be very much sur- 
prised, as the Committee had been, by 
its details. That expenditure had often 
been discussed in the House, but he did 
not think it had been understood; and 
when it was understood he believed that 
hon. Members would see the significance 
of the statement made by his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
that an inquiry would be instituted into 
the outlay with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a new system. His right hon. 
Friend had told him that the subject 
would be carefully considered by his De- 
partment, and after that assurance he 
(Mr. Ayrton) hoped they would be pre- 
pared to pass the Vote. 
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Mr. HIBBERT agreed with the hon. 
|Member (Mr. Hermon) in attributing 
| the chief part of the expenditure at Paris 
|to the presence of a clerk of the works 
_in the Embassy House there, and said he 
should move to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £185, the allowance of this officer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £185, for Salary of the 
Clerk of the Works in charge (including allow- 
ance for Lodging), be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.”—(Mr. Hibbert.) 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, said that 
every sort of system had been tried to 

roduce economy in the two Embassy 

ouses of Paris and Constantinople, and 
all alike had failed. But he certainly 
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believed that Lord Lyons, the present 
Ambassador, did not deserve the censure 
which had been cast upon him by the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). 
He had himself always found in Lord 
Lyons a zealous co-operator in every at- 
a to keep down the expense of the 
Em 


assy. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART ex- 
pressed his surprise at the description 
given bythe First Commissionerof Works 
of the discreditable state of the Paris 
Embassy House. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners) had told them that 
every plan had been tried for keeping 
down the expenditure. But there was 
one plan they had not yet adopted, and 
that was to discontinue the Vote. It was 
absurd to suppose that £2,000 could 
be really required every year to keep 
that house inrepair. He believed it was 
all to be attributed to the appointment of 
a clerk of the works, for while they had 
such an officer he would naturally be 
always finding something to do. He was 
persuaded that, if they discontinued the 
Vote of £185 for the clerk of the works, 
and employed an eminent Parisian archi- 
tect, the expenditure under the present 
head er be diminished by at least 
one-half. 

Mr. SEELY said, he thought it was 
very undesirable that they should vote 
separate sums for every kind of petty 
work at the Paris Embassy House, be- 
cause such a system was sure to tend to 
careless and extravagant expenditure. 
He would suggest that that system 
should be abandoned, and that, for the 
future, the Ambassador should receive a 
lump sum which should cover the entire 
of his outlay. 
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Mr. OTWAY said, the Embassy House 


at Paris was a very large and expensive 
one, and from its size and condition must 
always require a considerable amount of 
annual expenditure. He could corrobo- 
rate what the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Manners) had said of Lord Lyons, 
than whom there was no man more dis- 

‘ posed to economy or more likely by ob- 
servation to prevent any improper ex- 
— on the house in which he 
ived. 

Sm HENRY BULWER thought, 
with reference to the observations of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton), that the 
Committee should have means of under- 
standing the Vote before they were called 
upon to pass it, and it should rather be 
deferred until this information was sup- 
plied. 

Cotonet SYKES said, that a reduc- 
tion had been made a few years ago in 
the Vote for the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople by expunging from it the salary of 
the clerk of the works. Whether owing 
to that reduction or not he could not say, 
there had since been a decrease of £1,335 
in the Vote for that Embassy, and, per- 
haps, an equally satisfactory result would 
follow if the item were struck out in the 
present instance. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, referring 
to the advice which had been given by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) to the effect that the office of 
clerk of the works should be abolished, 
and that the services of a first-rate Pari- 
sian architect should be secured in his 
place, observed that some years ago an 
eminent Parisian architect had been em- 
ployed, and that he should never forget 
the length of his bill. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN suggested, 
that as the present Embassy House in 
Paris was an old tumble-down building, 
it should be sold and a new house ob- 
tained in its stead. The public would, 
he thought, be gainers by the trans- 
action. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he saw no great 
objection to having the office of clerk of 
the works done away with, which he be- 
lieved was established at the suggestion 
of the House. If, however, the Com- 
mittee would leave the matter in his 
hands, he would take care that it should 
be looked into, and if he found the 
abolition of the office was likely to lead 
to economy, the charge for it should not 
appear in the Votes next year. 


Mr. Seely 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, that being satis. 
fied with that assurance, he should not 
press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(12.) £37,585, to complete the sum for 
Embassy Houses, and Consular Build. 
ings, Constantinople, China, Japan, and 
Tehran. 

Mr AYRTON said, that the balance 
which the Committee was asked to vote 
was less by £10,000 than the original 
Estimate. 

Mr. MONK said, he was not aware 
whether any part of that reduction re. 
ferred to the Embassy House at Con- 
stantinople. Presuming that it did 
not, he wished to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury to explain — for he 
knew that, as an independent Mem- 
ber, he objected to the sums which 
were expended on some of our foreign 
Embassies--how it was that the sum of 
£10,000, which had been voted for the 
purpose of building a country house for 
our Ambassador at Therapia, had been 
exceeded by £3,000? He desired also 
to call attention to the large sums which 
year after year the House was asked to 
vote for the Embassy House at Pera, in 
building which a sum of £80,000 was 
not many years ago spent. It was true, 
as had been stated by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes), that the office of clerk 
of the works at Constantinople had some 
time since been abolished; but then he 
found that there was a salary for a 
superintendent put down in the Esti- 
mates, and he wished to know whether 
he was not much the same functionary 
as a clerk of the wor's, for he had a 
very strong suspicion that such was the 
ease? He desired further to say that 
there appeared to be two sets of plans 
for the house at Therapia, the original 
plans of a local architect having been 
superseded by those of Colonel Gor- 
don, whose plans, he understood, had 
since been modified by those of some 
other official at Constantinople. He 
hoped his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury would inform the Com- 
mittee which of those plans had been 
finally fixed upon. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he entirely sym- 
pathized with the dissatisfaction which 
his hon. Friend seemed to feel at the 
expenditure which was incurred in con- 
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nection with the establishments yey 
we kept up at Constantinople. It had, 
however, been the policy of this country 
for some years to keep up great estab- 
lishments in that city. His hon. Friend | 
wasright in stating that he (Mr. Ayrton) 
had constantly protested against so large | 
an expenditure; but he was obliged to 
take matters as he found them, and to 
accept the expenditure which was deemed 
to be necessary for the purpose of making 
our Ambassador comfortable. Not only 
had he a mansion at Constantinople, but 
a country house at eo also pro- 
yided for him at the public expense. 
Provision had, besides, to be made for 
his secretary, as well as for the main- 
tenance of an hospital and courts of 
justice. The whole of the expenditure 
for keeping up these and other establish- 
ments amounted to £32,816, the item of 
£4,000 being for the completion of the 
building at Therapia. It was impossible 
for the Government, dealing with this 
uestion in the advanced stage in which 
they found it, to do more than they had 
done. The expenditure was as final as 
expenditure usually was. He did not 
know what demands might be made 
from Constantinople another year; all 
he could say was he would do his best 
to resist them. 

Sm HENRY BULWER observed 
that previous to the change of the clerk 
of the works the Ambassador had no 
control whatever over the expenditure. 
The clerk of the works made a job of 
the whole business. It was found very 
advantageous to do away with the clerk 
of the works altogether. As to the house 
at Therapia, he should like to have some 
idea of the work done and what there 
was still to construct. He thought that 
the house now provided would not be a 
very satisfactory one. He did not think 
the expense would be confined within 


the £10,000, and there would be always | 


a constant and useless expenditure upon 


it. 
Coronet SYKES said, he was alto- 
ther at a loss to understand how there 
been a diminution under this Vote 
of £10,000. There was a great fallacy 
in the statement of his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury as to that re- 
duction. He strongly objected to the 
sum of £174,000 proposed to be taken 
for the purchase of land in China and 
Japan. He was very glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman below him 
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(Sir Henry Bulwer), who had occupied 
so distinguished a position in Constanti- 
nople, that the clerk of the works had 
not been restored, and that subsequent 
to his dismissal a considerable saving 
had been effected. 

Mr. STANSFELD begged to inform 
his hon. and gallant Friend that the 
Treasury had sent out an extremely able 
and economical public servant (Major 
Crossman) to make inquiry with re- 
ference to the erection of the proposed 
consular establishments in China and 
Japan. He had very nearly completed 
his inquiry and survey to ascertain the 
cost, and had given the Government in- 
formation on which they reduced the 
demand for the present year. He also 
informed them that, unless the demands 
were sifted, criticized, and reduced, they 
would lead ultimately to a considerable 
increase above the original estimate. 
Major Crossman had asked for leave of 
absence, and it was deemed advisable to 
comply with his application, consult with 
him personally on the subject, and de- 
vise some means for the reduction of the 
Estimate. He was expected daily to 
arrive in England ; it would be his duty 
to communicate with him on the subject, 
and he could assure his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Vote would not remain at its 
present amount unless he were satisfied 
it should. 

Viscount BURY said, he had always 
understood it was the duty of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to consider what 
sum was necessary before proposing a 
Vote; he was therefore rather surprised 
to hear it stated that the proposed sum was 
as final as expenditure usually was, and 
no hope was held out that it would not 
be ultimately exceeded. Unless some 
Member of the. Government gave a more 
satisfactory explantion he should move 
to reduce this Vote. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had stated 
that this money was required to com- 
plete plans and estimates made before 
the present Government came into Office. 
At the same time he must say he did not 
admire the policy of keeping up an ex- 
pensive establishment at Constantinople. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he had 
never heard a less satisfactory explana- 
tion of a Vote; for if any one could ex- 
| plain those Votes it was always the 
| Secretary to the Treasury. He hoped 

some assurance would be given that no 


more money would be asked for. 





| 
| 


| 
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Mr. MONK said, he thought the Com- | expenditure. The abolition of his office 
mittee had a right to know whether|was therefore rather beneficial than 
£4,000 would be enough to complete | otherwise. He had been succeeded by 
the buildings. Last year he had taken | a simple —e and perhaps it 
the sense of the Committee on this sub- | would be advisable if some explanation 
ject, but he had been beaten by 2 to 1. | were given from the Treasury Bench as to 

Mr. W. F. COWPER gave credit to | the relationship subsisting between that 
the Government for a general intention | superintendent and the Embassy. His 
to be economical, but he had no con-|own opinion was that at present there 
fidence in their power of being economi- | was no connection between the Office of 
cal at Therapia. The clerk of the! Works and the Embassy House at Con- 
works who used to be there was paid, | stantinople, and that it lay either with 
not by fees, but by salary, and being | the Foreign Office or Treasury to decide 
responsible only to the Office of Works | what money was required for the Em. 
it was his business to enforce economy. | bassy House. The Secretary of the Trea- 
What machinery had the Government | sury had given the Committee to under- 
for enforcing economy, since the Vote stand that although it had been his duty 
of the House would disestablish him ? | to defend the Vote, he had no great 
If matters were left to the local architect | sympathy with it, and that, indeed, he 
or to an engineer officer, that would ac- | rather disliked the whole system which 
count for the fact that no one knew what | regulated our international affairs at 
the new buildings at Therapia would | Constantinople. That, however, was a 
cost. At so great a distance the Govern- | large question of policy which could not 
ment at home could exercise no control, | be discussed in Committee of Supply. 
but they ought to have some one on the | He thought the Committee need have no 
spot. difficulty whatever in agreeing to the 

Mr. AYRTON said, there was a su-| Vote under discussion, because it was 
perintendent at £300 a year, who was | only intended for the carrying out of the 
responsible for the expenditure. The | plan sanctioned by the House last year. 
sum now to be voted was to complete; Sm HENRY BULWER said, that in 
the house and to furnish it. Of course, | his time the clerk of the works appeared 
demands were always made for keeping | to have entered into many unnecessary 
up these establishments, but it would be | expenses; but when the office was 
the duty of the Government to resist any | abolished a much smaller sum than was 
further expenditure for these buildings. | previously expended was allowed the 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would! Ambassador, within which he was to 
like to know something about the ex-}| keep the outlay. During the year he 
penditure in China and Japan. Last} had the management of that sum he left 
year the Government asked for £37,000 | a considerable balance unexpended. He 
for Japan, without giving any explana- | thought it a far better and simpler plan 
tion as to what it was for; and now}to have one man who was responsible 
£10,000 more was asked for buildings, | than to have a person sent out from the 
but no one knew anything of the details, | Board of Works, at very great expense, 
which were yearly promised but never | over whom the Ambassador had no con- 

iven. trol, and over whom it was impossible 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he! for one residing in London to have any. 
was sorry to hear the remarks made by}; Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN inquired 
the right. hon. Gentleman (Sir Henry | whether the superintendent really per- 
Bulwer) with regard to the clerk of the | formed the same duties as the clerk of the 
works at Therapia. His differences} works had done. When the clerk of the 
with that officer were tolerably well! works had disappeared it looked very 
known. [Sir Heyry Butwer: I never} much as if a new office of the same kind 
disagreed with the clerk of the works, | had been created. He wanted to know 
but I did not approve what he did.|]; how the superintendent differed from 
Well, the clerk of the works was not| the clerk of the works ? 
there to explain. His position was felt} Sm HENRYBULWER said, theclerk 
to be incompatible. He was necessarily | of the works was sent out by the Board 
a man of comparatively humble position, | of Works, and had the entire control 
and no great amount of good was likely! and management of the expenditure; 
to flow from his efforts to keep down| the superintendent, who in his time was 


Sir Harry Verney 
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by the Ambassador, and con- 

firmed, of course, by the Government at 
home, was appointed at a much less 
; his business, no doubt, was to 

keep down the expenditure, and to go 
over the accounts, but he had not the 
wilimited control that the other pos- 


sessed. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Henry Bulwer) that a 

t deal of good would be done if a 
ed sum was granted for all the Euro- 
pean Embassies. The sum asked for 
was not very large, but it was a con- 
stantly increasing expenditure. He could 
not vote for the proposed reduction ; but 
there was one item which required ex- 
ation—that of £800 for ‘ adapting 
old buildings.”” When we were erecting 
new buildings, why were not the old 
ones sold ? 

Sm JOHN HAY asked whether the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth would add this further infor- 
mation, who this superintendent was ? 
Was he the old clerk of the works trans- 
mogrified ? 

Sr HENRY BULWER said, he could 
speak only for what had occurred in his 
own time. The superintendent that he 
suggested was an Englishman and an 
architect. He was certainly not the 
same person as the clerk of the works. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the superintend- 
ent was the Vice Consul at Constanti- 
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nople. 

me JOHN HAY wished further to 
know what qualifications he had for the 
discharge of the duties to which he had 
been appointed ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had not been 
appointed by the present Government ; 
but he presumed that those who had 
selected him were satisfied with respect 
to his fitness for the office. It was no 
doubt a difficult task to know how to 
meet all the requirements of Consuls 
and Ambassadors, but the policy in 
question did not begin with these Esti- 
mates. Her Majesty’s Government, on 
assuming Office, could not undertake to 
solve all the difficulties. As to the £800 
to which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Muntz) had referred, it was for putting 
= of the former house into a state fit 
or occupation by the secretary, because 
when the Ambassador went to Therapia 
he was accompanied by his secretary. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the Govern- 
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ment were not satisfied with the present 
arrangement in connection with the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, and that the 
charges would not appear in the Esti- 
mates next year without some modifica- 
tion. He would make the same state- 
ment with respect to the Embassy 
Houses in China and Japan. Colonel 
Crossman had been sent out specially to 
report upon the subject, and was now 
on his way home with information for 
the direction of the Government. He 
could assure the House that the charges 
in connection with the Embassy Houses 
in these countries would also be revised 
before the Estimates were made up next 
year. With respect to the new build- 
ings at Teheran, that was an arrange- 
ment made by the late Government, 
and, as far as he could judge, it was a 
reasonable one. A proposal came home 
as to the old buildings, which were in 
an extremely bad and ruinous condition, 
and would cost £15,000 to repair. But the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
thought that a better site could be chosen, 
upon which a new residence could be 
built, while the old property might be 
sold. It was important to have a 
supply of water, and that would be ob- 
tained at the new site, and he had rea- 
son to believe that the Estimate of 
£20,000 would not be exceeded. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £31,488, to complete the sum 
for House of Lords Offices. 

Mr. WHITE asked for some expla- 
nation of this Vote. For some years, 
when there were a large number of Pri- 
vate Bills before Parliament, the House 
of Lords had more than sufficient to pay 
its expenses; latterly the reverse had 
been the case, but he wished to know 
what had been done with the surplus of 
those years. Among the items requir- - 
ing explanation he noticed two principal 
door-keepers, £900, one of whom was a 
receiver of fees with another salary ; and 
there was a “‘ necessary woman,” with a 
salary of £208. 

Mr. LOCKE KING inquired whether 
the sum of £4,000 paid to the Lord 
Chancellor was intended as his salary 
as Speaker in addition to his salary as 
Lord Chancellor; how it happened that 
the Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords received £2,500, while the Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of Com- 
mons received but £1,500; and what 


3B 
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salary Black Rod received in addition | 


to an amount of £90 for fees mentioned 
in the Votes ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped the 
Committee would view with satisfaction 
the appearance of the particulars of this 
Vote for the first time in the Estimates ; 
the demand of the Upper House could 
now be compared with the charge on 
account of the House of Commons. As 
the salaries would, no doubt, be reviewed 
as vacancies occurred, there was a chance 
of the Vote being reduced. He could 
not explain the language describing an 
official referred to; but believed the 
designation justified the appointment, 
since she was described as ‘‘ a necessary 
woman.”’ The surplus funds had been 
carried into an account to secure super- 
annuation allowances for retired officials 
of the House of Lords, in accordance 
with the wish of the Committee of the 
House which dealt with such matters. 
The payment of £4,000 to the Lord Chan- 
cellor as Speaker was in addition to the 
payment made to him out of the Con- 
solidated Fund as Lord Chancellor. The 
salary of Chairman of Committees in 
the Lords was fixed a long time ago, 
and it was not for the Treasury to re- 


quire the reduction of such salaries under 


the circumstances. With reference to 
the item for the Usher of the Black Rod, 
the salary paid to him was very small ; 
but he was an officer belonging to the 
Household, and as Usher he was placed 
by Her Majesty in the House of 7 
receiving certain fees for the perform- 
ance of his duties. He did not know 
what the fees amounted to, but when- 
ever the office became vacant the pre- 
sent system would be discontinued. The 
Treasury had been in communication 
with the Lord Chancellor with the view 
of fixing a certain salary for the Usher 
* of the Black Rod, instead of payment 
partly by fees and partly by salary. The 
arrangement weal be a considerable 
saving to the public. 

Cotonet SYKES observed that they 
were upon the first of forty-one Votes 
in Class II., in twenty-seven of which 
there were increases amounting altoge- 
ther to £386,000. He was sorry to find 
this increase under an economical Go- 
vernment when two great Departments 
—namely, the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty—had managed to retrench. The 
—— of twenty-seven wrangles drove 

im to despair, and he gave it up. 


Mr. Locke King 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH thonght if 
they compared the Estimates for the two 
Houses those for the Lords would favour. 
ably contrast with those for the Com. 


mons. 

Mr. GOLDNEY wished to know 
whether the receiver accounted for the 
whole of the fees, or for those that re. 
mained after certain payments were de- 
ducted—whether, in fact, he accounted 
for the gross or the net amount of the 
fees ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that under the 
new system he would account for the 
whole gross amount of the fees. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £36,482, to complete the sum 
for House of Commons Offices. 

Mr. LOCKE KING wished to know 
why the salaries of the Speaker and the 
Serjeant-at-Arms were not included in 
this Vote ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that they were 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. DENT asked for an explanation 
of the charge for four Referees of Pri- 
vate Bills at £1,000 each ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
by the lamented death of Mr. Hassard 
a vacancy had occurred in the office of 
one of the Referees. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the vacancy 
which had occurred would not be filled 
up. There would, of course, be no ob- 
jection on the part of the Government 
to re-consider the amount required for 
Referees of Private Bills. The expen- 
diture of that money was, in fact, not 
under the Treasury but under the House 
of Commons itself. The exact sum that 
was necessary for the services of the Re- 
ferees during the present Session could 
be ascertained before the Report was 
brought up. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, it 
would depend on the Report of a Com- 
mittee now sitting whether there would 
be established a Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons upon Private Bills; 
and in that case it was very probable 
that the office of Referee would be done 
away with. Until, however, that point 
was decided, he thought the Speaker 
should have a discretionary power as to 
the number of Referees to be appointed 
to assist Committees on Private Bills. 

Mr. BOWRING condemned the sys- 
tem of paying officers of that House by 
fees, and animadverted especially upon 
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the item of £1,500 for fees upon Private 


ills. 

<a W. FOWLER said, there were 

t complaints of the enormous cost 
of carrying Private Bills through that 
House; but as the amount put down for 
those fees was only £17,000, he could 
not understand why the cost of such 
Bills should be enormous. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the fees to 
counsel in the case of Private Bills were 
often exceedingly heavy; and the Par- 
liamentary expenses of certain small 
railway companies, with which he had 
been connected, actually amounted to no 
less than £4,000 per mile ; or, as nearly 
as possible, about what ought to have 
been the natural cost of constructing 
their lines. That was the result of the 
House retaining the existing tribunal 
for dealing with those questions. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that the 
item of £1,500 for fees on Turnpike Bills 
was merely a matter of account. In regard 
to the fees paid to the officers of the 
House, the fees were not received by 
those officers for their own benefit. 
The officers of the House were paid by 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the fees 
were paid by the public on Bills partly 
of a private and partly of a public cha- 
racter, and they were accounted for to 
the House. 

Mr. MELLOR asked for information 
relative to the Vote for ventilation. 

Mr. AYRTON stated that the Estab- 
lishment charges of the House of Com- 
mons were not regulated by the Trea- 
sury, but by a Committee of this House, 
who forwarded the Estimate to the Trea- 
sury, and who, he presumed, carefully 
considered the requirements of the House 
before making the Estimate. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
was no such Committee appointed by the 
House. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the expenditure 
was regulated by statute, and a Commit- 
tee was appointed by the statute, consist- 
ing of the Secshon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Home Secretary. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was | 


not aware of the existence of such a 
Committee appointed by the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he saw this 
item in the Votes—one of £724 and 
another of £500 for messengers. He 
wished to know whether the Votes in- 
cluded the salaries of the men who de- 
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livered the Votes and Papers at hon. 
Members’ residences, and whether they 
were so insufficiently paid that they had 
to ask hon. Members for gratuities ? 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know who 
was responsible for the Vote for lighting 
and ventilating the House, as the pre- 
sent and late Secretaries of the Treasury 
differed in opinion upon that point ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Speaker, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Home Secretary were a Committee for 
that purpose, and they were appointed 
by statute, and they were responsible for 
the salaries, and not the Treasury. 

Mr. BROGDEN asked for an expla- 
nation of the item of £500 fees to the 
clerks for attending divisions. He ob- 
jected to the clerks being paid by fees. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was a sum paid 
in addition to their regular salary, for 
their attendance at the divisions of that 
House. They had, of course, to remain 
so long as the House sat, and this sum 
was distributed amongst them for those 
extra and special duties. To them it was 
an extremely arduous service, because 
they did not take the same interest in 
divisions that hon. Members did. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £39,275, to complete the sum for 
Treasury and Subordinate Departments. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked for an expla- 
nation of the sum of £460 for audit 
clerks. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked for an 
explanation of the item for the salaries 
and office of the Parliamentary drafts- 
man. Although an increased sum had 
been awarded to that Department, he 
still found an item of £1,000 for addi- 
tional services. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER replied that it was quite impos- 
sible for one or even two persons to 
draft all the Bills required by the Go- 
vernment, and the arrangement now 
made was this — the counsel for the 
Home Office was appointed Parliament- 
ary counsel for the whole Government, 
and was provided with as much extra 
assistance as was necessary for drawing 
all the Bills for the different Depart- 
ments. There was some economy in this 
arrangement, as compared with the old 
system ; but, what was of still greater 
importance, there would now be uni- 
formity in the drafting of the Bills of 
the Government. Last year, while the 
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Parliamentary counsel of the Govern- 
ment had £2,000, another counsel, not 
regularly employed by the Government, 
had £3,500. It was time to put an end 
to such a system ; and the fresh arrange- 
ment, by which all the work was put 
into one hand, would he believed, be 
found both more economical and more 
efficient than the old one. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the new 
system did not appear to get rid of the 
anomaly of engaging other counsel to 
assist the Parliamentary draftsman 
of the Government, who did not there- 
fore appear to have gone far enough to 
make his department complete in itself. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the object now 
was to keep the fixed establishment of 
the draftsman at the lowest possible 
point, and obtain extra help when it 
was wanted. In answer to the hon. 
Member’s (Mr. Dillwyn’s) question, he 
had to state that the clerks referred to 
did not audit accounts, but they exa- 
mined the accounts before they were 
sent by the Treasury to the Audit De- 
partment. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that in 
this Vote there was included a sum of 
£14,000 for the salaries of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a Third Lord of the 
Treasury, and two Junior Lords; a 
third Junior Lord serving without salary. 
Now, he was not about to object to that 
amount, which he thought a moderate 
one; but, on the contrary, what he 
wished to bring under the notice of the 
Committee was the objection which 
existed to the principle of accepting the 
services of one of the Junior Lords 
without a salary. For the Marquess 
of Lansdowne he had the greatest re- 
spect. He believed it was notorious 
that his Lordship had devoted him- 
self with much zeal to the duties of 
the office which he had undertaken, and 
that he had done so with considerable 
advantage to the country ; but, notwith- 
standing the hereditary claims of the 
noble Lord, and his own estimable cha- 
racter, he thought the Government 
ought not to have accepted his services 
as a Lord of the Treasury, without in- 
sisting on his receiving a salary. The 
receipt of a salary by a public servant 
made him more directly responsible to 
the State. Besides the precedent of al- 
lowing a member of one of the great 
families who could afford to fill a public 
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office without a salary to give his ser. 
vices gratuitously would destroy the 
rinciple of competition. Lord Grey 
had refused to allow a noble Duke to 
hold office in his Government without 
salary. He believed Lord Grey had 


adopted a constitutional course in acti 

in such a manner, and he thought the 
present Government would have done 
well to have adopted the same principle. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £57,696, to complete the sum 
for Home Office and Subordinate De. 


partments. 

Mr. AtpermMan SALOMONS ealled 
attention to the fact that £5,000 or 
£6,000 was charged for expenses con- 
nected with the Local Government Act. 
Cities and towns applied to the Home 
Office for assistance in borrowing mil- 
lions of money, and they obtained it 
without expense and without stamps. 
He disapproved of this practice. 

Mr. BRUCE thanked his hon. Friend 
for bringing this important matter be- 
fore the Sean. When the Public 
Health Act was passed it was thought 
undesirable to prevent local authorities 
seeking advice and assistance from the 
Home Office by fixing a scale of fees. 
But now the time had come to re-con- 
sider this question, and say whether 
localities, whose work was done by the 
Home Office, should not be called upon 
to make some contribution to the ex- 
penses. A scheme had been for some 
time under consideration in order to 
effect this, and in due time it would be 
laid before the House. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH remarked 
that this subject was an old one. He 
was glad to hear that the Government 
intended to move in the matter. There 
were half-a-dozen other departments in 
connection with the Home Office and 
the Treasury which ought to be con- 
sidered with a view to an arrangement 
similar to that referred to by the hon. 
Member for Greenwich. 

Mr. GOLDNEY called attention to 
the question of travelling expenses al- 
lowed to the Poor Law inspectors and the 
inspectors of schools. In the case of the 
Poor Law inspectors their travelling ex- 
penses were commuted for a payment of 
£300 a year each; but the school in- 
spectors, who had much more travelling 
to do, aud who were paid their actual 
expenses, averaged only £91 a year 
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each for the cost of travelling. He sug- | 
gested that the Poor Law inspectors | 
should also be paid their actual travel- | 
ing expenses ; and then it would be seen | 
whether their inspections were’ really | 
made, about which sometimes some) 
question was raised. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the school inspec- 
tors were paid a fixed salary of £250 
over and above that which they other- 
wise received for all expenses incurred | 
during absence from home, other than | 
travelling expenses; and it was a fair 
matter for consideration whether that 
was the best arrangement, for it acted 
at present very unfairly, as some were 
necessarily more frequently and for 
longer periods absent from home than 
others. The question of opplying the 
same system to mine and factory in- 

rs had been under the considera- 
tion of the late and the present Govern- 
ment; but it was found that the variety 
of their circumstances was so great that 
it was found impracticable to arrange 
any uniform system of fixed payments in 
lieu of travelling and other expenses. 

Mr. ALpeRMAN LUSK said, he thought 
that all inspectors should be placed upon 
the same footing, and that the owners 
of the factories, mines, or salmon fish- 
eries inspected should pay the expenses 
of the inspectors. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that in the case of 
mines and factories the inspectors were 
appointed in the interest not of the 
owners, but of the people working in 
them, and that, therefore, it would be 
unfair to call upon the owners to pay the 
expenses of the inspection. The case o 
the salmon fisheries, however, was dif- 
ferent ; the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in that respect conduced to private 
advantage, and if a way of doing it 
could be found, it would only be just 
and equitable to make the owners pay. 

Mr. HIBBERT called attention to 
the Vote for the superintendent of roads 
in South Wales, and asked why that 
payment was kept up. 

Mr. BRUCE said, a great experiment 
was made in South Wales in the turn- 
pike system, and he hoped the time 
would come when it would be followed 
in this country. The money advanced 
by Government would be re-paid in about 
ten years. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the experiment 
tried in South Wales had been tho- 
roughly successful, and he did not see 
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why turnpikes should not be put an end 
to altogether. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he merely declined 
to bring in a Bill on the subject in the 
present Session. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, as it was not cus- 
tomary to go on with the Estimates after 
twelve o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow.' 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY (METRO- 
POLIS) (re-committed) BILL—[Buxt 100.} 


(Mr. Goschen,Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr. Ayrton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 11 (Grounds on which persons 
may object before assessment commit- 
tees). 

Dr. BREWER moved in page 5, line 
3, at end, add— 


“ That the Assessment Committee of each pa- 
rish or union shall hear and decide all appeals 
under this Act against the Valuation list of the 
said parish or union, and that an appeal from the 
decision of such committee shall be in the court 
of petty session within the sessional division of 
the metropolis to which such parish or union 
belongs.” 


No harm or difficulty whatever could 
follow from the course which he sug- 
gested, and he had received representa- 
tions from various parts of the metro- 
polis in favour of it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 3, at end, to add the words 
“that the Assessment Committee of each parish 
or union shall hear and decide all appeals under 
this Act against the Valuation list of the said 
parish or union, and that an appeal from the de- 
cision of such committee shall be in the court of 
petty session within the sessional division of the 
metropolis to which such parish or union belongs.” 
—(Dr. Brewer.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the Amend- 
ment was quite unnece , inasmuch 
as the 11th and 18th clauses would prac- 
tically effect the object which his hon. 
Friend wished to attain. 

Mr. PEEK complained of the very 
unequal way in which different parishes 
were rated in the City. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN replied that the re- 
medy was in the Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 80: Majority 59. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 12 to 51, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 52 omitted. 

Clause 53 (Deductions for rateable 
value). 

Mr. GOSCHEN moved, in line 38, 
to leave out the Proviso to the end of the 
clause. 

Coronet BRISE objected to the Bill, 
as he understood many of the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis objected to it, on 
the ground that it placed the valuation 
of property for local and Imperial taxa- 
tion on the same basis. He could not 
doubt that if this principle were adopted 
in the metropolis it would soon spread 
all over the country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that all contro- 
versial matter had been dropped from 
this Bill, and the opposition of the me- 
tropolitan Members had been in conse- 
quence withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 54 and 55 omitted. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to extend the 
period for the repayment of Advances of Public 
Money for the construction of certain Public 
Works in Ireland; and also to incorporate the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland for 
certain purposes, and to vest in the said Commis- 
sioners Lands and Premises held on Public 
Trusts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ayrton 
and Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 202.) 


CLERK OF ASSIZE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrroy, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the office of Clerk of Assize and 
offices united thereto, and to certain Fees upon 
Orders for payment of Witnesses in Criminal 
Proceedings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. | 
Ayrton and Mr. Cuancetior of the Excurguer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 203.] 


WAREHOUSING OF WINES AND SPIRITS, 
&c., BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 


{LORDS} 


thinking that a very large 
the Irish clergy preferred t 
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| Bill to amend the Law relating to the Warehous. 
ing of Wines and Spirits in Customs and Excise 
| Warehouses, and for other purposes relating to 
| Customs and Inland Revenue. 

| Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
| brought in by Mr. Sransreup and Mr, Cuan. 
| cELLOR of the ExcHEQuer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 201 J 


‘HERITABLE RIGHTS BILL. 


Bill to abolish the Law of Deathbed, and to 
make certain other changes in the law of Scotland 
relating to Heritable Rights, presented, and read 
the first time. [Bill 204.] 


House adjourned at a 


quarter 
before Two 


o'clock, 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 9th July, 1869. 


MINUTES ] — Serecr Commirrer — Report— 
Law of Hypothec in Scotland. 

Pusuic Buis—First Reading—High Constables’ 
Office Abolition, &c. * (99) ; Pensions Commu- 
tation * (138); University Tests * (177); Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates (Deputies) * (179) ; Medi- 
cal Officers Superannuation (Ireland) * (180). 

Select Committee Report—Fine Arts Copyright 
Consolidation and Amendment (No. 2)* 
[No. 181}. 

Report—Irish Church (172-182). 


IRISH CHURCH BILL—(No. 172.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose 
to propose the restoration of 1871 in 
Clause 2, as the date on which the Act 
should come into operation. Their Lord- 
ships in Committee substituted 1872 for 
1871, and he should be sorry to ask 
them to rescind any resolution unless 
it had been arrived at under some de- 
gree of misapprehension and without 
due consideration of the subject, or un- 
less it was calculated to prejudice the 
working of the measure. He thought, 
however, that a mistake was made on 
this point, and he had good reason for 
agen: of 

e earlier 
date. There were times when a change 
of this sort ought to be made as gradu- 
ally as possible; but there were also 
times when it should be made speedily, 
for under a certain amount of pressure 
and the stress of necessity prompt and 


decided action was often secured. mar 
would, in this instance, involve the ri 
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of irritation and jealousy, and differences 
of opinion might crop up and widen, so 
as perhaps to lead to serious schemes. 
He was aware that the extension of time 
originated in a feeling of kindness, and 
in a wish to soften the inevitable pain 
and difficulty of the transition ; but he 
thought it was mistaken kindness, and 
even if it came to the worst, it would 
always be in the power of Parliament, 
supposing any bond fide case to be made 
out, to give an extension of six or twelve 
months. He submitted the Amendment 
entirely in the interest of the Irish 
Church, believing that it would prove 
advantageous. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(“two”) and insert (‘ one.”)—{ The 
Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
saw no reason for rescinding a resolu- 
tion which was arrived at after full con- 
sideration. His information on the sub- 
ject from Ireland differed entirely from 
that of his noble Friend, inasmuch as all 
those Irish gentlemen with whom he 
had been in communication expressed 
their preference for the date 1872 to 
that of 1871. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that there were 


obviously arguments both in favour of 

enting unnecessary delay and in 

vour of allowing the Irish Church fair 
time to prepare for the great chan 


which it was proposed to effect. He 
suggested on a former occasion that the 
most convenient course would be to ad- 
here to the alteration in Committee, and 
before the Report to ascertain the view 

nerally entertained by those interested. 

e had accordingly endeavoured to as- 
certain that view ; but he had found that 
aconsiderable difference of opinion ex- 
isted. Under these circumstances he 
would suggest a course to which the 
Government might possibly accede. The 
date originally fixed was the Ist of July, 
1871, and in Committee it was deferred 
for twelve months. Now, as their Lord- 
ships might be aware, the half-year days 
in Treland were the ist of May and the 
Ist of November, tithe rent-charge and 
rents on lands held under lease being 
then payable. Now, the tithe rent- 
charge would have to be paid up to the 
day of disestablishment, and fresh ar- 
rangements would then have to be made. 
It would be convenient, therefore, and 
probably conflicting opinions would be 
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reconciled, if the 1st of May, 1871, was 
fixed as the date; this would only pro- 
long by four months the period origin- 
ally proposed by the Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
longer the date was delayed the more 
disadvantageous would it be for the Irish 
Church, since every month would detract 
from the stimulus both as to arrange- 
ments and as to the assistance to be ren- 
dered by the laity in the shape of volun- 
tary contributions. He should, therefore, 
prefer a reversion to the date originally 
proposed by the Government. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he was a to accept the middle 
term suggested by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns), a very valid reason 
having been given for it, and he would 
alter his Motion accordingly. 

Tue Eart or BANDON said, as far 
as he was able to judge of the feelings 
of the people in his part of the country, 
he believed they would prefer the date 
to be postponed as long as possible. He 
should therefore suggest that the date 
be the 1st November, 1871. He thought 
that Clause 24, as at present worded, 
would enable any incumbent to stop the 
commutation, not merely in his own 
case, but universally. This could not 
be intended. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY supported 
the suggestion of his noble Friend in 
— to the date being 1st November, 
1871. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Then it was moved in line 20 to leave 
out (‘‘January”’’) and insert (‘‘ May,”’) 
and in line 21 to leave out (‘‘ two” 
and insert (‘‘ one.””)—( Zhe Lord Couns 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that during 
the discussion in Committee he endea- 
voured as far as he could to bring the 
views of their Lordships into unison with 
those of the other branch of the Legis- 
lature; but while he was treated with 
more than usual personal courtesy, the 
suggestions he offered on the part of the 
Government with regard to the main 
provisions of the Bill were not in the 
least regarded. Under these circumstan- 
ces he had felt that he ought not to take 
the initiative in any attempt to reverse 
decisions at which their Lordships ar- 
rived by alarge majority. There was one 
other point connected with this clause. 
With regard to the retention of their 
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seats in this House by the existing Irish 
Bishops, their Lordships would remem- 
ber that he stated in Committee the res- 
sons which had induced the Government 
to frame the clause in the form in which 
it appeared in the Bill originally, and 
that he appealed to noble Lords gene- 
rally and to the Irish portion of the 
right rev. Bench to express their opi- 
nions on the matter before he took any 
decided step. He also mentioned that 
he had received a letter from a right 
rev. Prelate of the Irish Church, stating 
that he thought it very undesirable that 
any Amendment should be made. With 
regard to his appeal, he was told that 
he had hardly a right to expect an an- 
swer from the Irish Prelates whether 
they wished to retain their seats or not. 
One right rev. Prelate said that it was 
a very questionable boon indeed to re- 
serve to the Irish Prelates this right ; 
and in conversation among Members of 
their Lordships’ House he found that 
there was a general impression in favour 
of re-considering the alterations which 
had been made. The appeal which he 
made to the Lay Lords was answered by 
all but one of those who spoke being in 
favour of the Amendment and against 
the proposal of the Government except 
his noble Friend (Lord Westbury), and 
he defended the clause in a way which 
was not satisfactory to the Government, 
for he entreated the right rev. Prelates 
to submit to what he called an injustice. 
Upon this he (Earl Granville) said that 
as there was clearly a great majority in 
favour of the Amendment, though the 
Government could not agree to it, yet 
he would not, under the circumstances, 
put their Lordships to the trouble of 
dividing, as doing so would lead to no 
practical result, and it was disagreeable 
to divide on what was almost a personal 
question. In conclusion, he now wished 
to say that, though he would take no 
initiative, he would support any Peer 
who should move the rejection of the 
Amendment that had been made, though 
he should regret in reference to indivi- 
duals that the Amendment should be 
rejected. 

Lorv CAIRNS said, he thought it 
somewhat singular that the noble Earl, 
having in Committee invited a general 
expression of opinion on the Amendment 
before making up his mind, and all the 
speakers, with the exception of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Westbury), 


Earl Granville 
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having supported it, should now almost 
insinuate that that invitation was a mere 
form, and that the unanimous view of 
noble Lords had produced no effect on 
his mind. 

Eart GRANVILLE reminded the 
noble and learned Lord that there was 
one new fact—the opinion of a right 
rev. Prelate that the Amendment was a 
questionable boon. 


Motion agreed to; Amendments made. 


Lorp REDESDALE #$said, he had 
given notice of an Amendment on this 
subject at the present stage which, as 
Chairman, he was unable to propose in 
Committee. To deprive of his peerage 
a@ man against whom no charge was 
made ought not to be allowed, and it 
was contrary to the privileges of this 
House that such a proposal should be 
sent up by the House of Commons. It 
was a precedent which might lead to 
much mischief. 

Tue ArcusisHor oF YORK said, that 
it was the extension of the date and not 
the retention of seats in the House which 
was described by one of his brethren as 
a questionable boon. He deprecated this 
demand on his Irish brethren to express 
an opinion as to whether or not they 
should continue to be Members of the 
House. He could only say for himself 
that though, under similar circumstances, 
he should occupy his seat but very little, 
still that he should greatly feel the loss 
of it. He spoke rather from his own 
feeling upon the subject than from any 
instruction from the right rev. Prelates. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he had al- 
ready stated that he had arrived with 
great regret at the opinion that the re- 
tention of their seats by the Irish Pre- 
lates after disestablishment would be 
irreconcilable with that measure, and 
would not be just. He had also stated 
that several noble Lords on his own side 
of the House concurred in that view. In 
accordance with those remarks of his, 
although not in consequence of them, @ 
noble ae sitting on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side, and not now present (the 
Earl of Devon), had given, or would give, 
notice of an Amendment on the third 
reading which would bring this point 
under the consideration of the House. 

Tue Bishor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL, in the absence of the Bishop 
of Oxford, moved a clause of which that 
right rev. Prelate had given notice re- 
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lative to the recognition of Irish Orders | the general scope of the Bill. At the 
by the Church of England. But after | end of the Bill were ample provisions 
conferring with the Archbishop of Are | for temporary appointments, which were 
magh, who did not wish that there | much better than the creation of fresh 
should appear on the face of the Bill | vested interests, and no inconvenience 
a clause which, —~, eA ea og | could arise under them. 

would appear to be of a disabling cha- 

racter, he thought it better to withdraw | _ Amendment, (ty leave of the Hsu) 


the clause. 
Motion withdrawn. _ Clause 12 (Church property vested 


Clause 2 (Dissolution of legislative | Commissioners under Act). ‘ 
union between Churches of England and |, Eart GRANVILLE moved, in page 5, 
and Ireland). | line 23, after (‘‘ passed’’) insert— 

Lorp O’NEILL, who had given no- | (““(3.) On the death or cession of the interest of 
. mee 9 any archbishop or bishop aforesaid, the tenants 
tice of an Amendment providing that | then holding directly under any such archbishop 
the Commissioners should hold office or bishop where leases had been therefore cus- 
during ‘‘ good behaviour”? instead of | tomarily renewable, shall have similar rights of 


during ‘‘ Her Majesty’s pleasure,” said | "enewal of their said leases, and the said commis- 
sioners shall be under similar obligations and have 


he would not press his Amendment. | similar powers and rights in relation to such re- 


Clause 10 (Prohibition of future ap- | newals and the rents and fines thereupon as the 
pointments). tenants of sees suppressed under statute third and 
fourth William the Fourth, chapter thirty-seven, 

Tae Eart or BANDON proposed an and as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in regard 


Amendment, with the view of providing | thereto had and were under respectively immedi 
that the cessation of appointments to | ately before the passing of statute twenty-three 


yacant benefices should bear date from | 20d twenty-four Victoria, chapter one — 
"1 + and fifty ; every application for any such renew: 
the first of January » 1871, instead of shall be made within one year from the death or 


from the passing of the Act. After the! cession of the interest of such archbishop or 
decision of the House with regard to the | bishop, and thereupon the commissioners Shall 
period when the Bill should come into | once and for ever fix for the future the rent and 
operation, he had little hope of success | Periods of ren — " hs be paid = 
. > ° M ° upon, an In case of any difierence in p 
he On ? _ but Te —_ 81VC | tion to such rent or fine the same shall be re- 
Th ia clergy — e ty g time. | ferred to arbitration as herein.”’) 
~  ~ ~ fll od ro a acts Amendment agreed to. 
=. yal — feared it would be; Clause 69 (Ultimate trust of surplus). 
ifficult to find clergymen to undertake| Earz STANHOPE proposed after 
temporary duty, and that much prac- | Clause 69 to insert clause 
tical inconvenience would result. The “ Whereas the trustees of the Observatory at 
resent Government, mereover, had not Armagh hold a lease of the rectorial tithes of the 
ed up any vacancies in Crown prefer- | parish of Carlingford, customarily renewable by 
ments since their accession to Office—a | the See of Armagh, and under the provisions of 
course which was without precedent ex- this Bill such lease will cease to be renewable, 
cet ono in the reign of JamesII. Objec- | an te, sfreaid sles. naitaton be. de 
tion, he was aware, had been taken to the | hte for its support, it is hereb ; > 
oJ ’ : M 5 y provided that 
awe =n — ne but this | the Cunasladensen chal pay to the trustees of 
would 0 enefit the holders of curacies | the said institution such sum as shall appear to 
and woe livings, who had naturally them to be a fair compensation for the loss of 
looked for preferment, and on whom the | tbe said customary right of renewal.” 
Bill inflicted great injustice. Unjust and | The noble Earl said, the Observatory 
cruel as this measure was, it had been | was founded in 1791, and had ever since 
carried out with unnecessary hardship. | that time, through the liberality of suc- 
Amendment mod in page 4 Kno 26, |e, Leh Frimats, bon lowed 
insert. (« 7 t payoff whan: zat a out fine. It did great honour to Ireland, 
and eiwht hun dred Foam pps i ou; | being the only Observatory in Ireland, 
8. seventy-one.”’) | with the exception of that erected by the 
—(The Earl of Bandon.) P +d 
; late Lord Rosse; and in Committee the 
Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY objected | noble Lord (Lord Talbot de Malahide 
to the Amendment, as inconsistent with | than whom no man was better acquain 
| 


‘ 
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with its merits, bore emphatic testimony 
to its services. He had not named any 
specific sum, those interested in the in- 
stitution being quite willing to leave 
this to the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners, who were entitled to the fullest 
confidence. Notwithstanding the good 
intentions expressed on the last occasion 
by the noble Lord (Lord Dufferin), on 
the part of the Government, it would be 
more satisfactory if the Bill contained a 
distinct recognition of its claims, in the 
event of its not being entitled, under 
other clauses, to a continuance of the 
advantages it had hitherto enjoyed. 

Lorp DUFFERIN said, that further 
inquiry had confirmed his belief that 
this endowment emanated solely from 
the private benevolence of successive 
Primates, and that it had no legal claim 
under this Bill. He could only repeat, 
therefore, that he fully recognized the 
great services it had rendered to the 
country, and that the Government would, 
at the proper time, be quite prepared to 
consider any claim which might be pre- 
ferred on its behalf. If it could make 
out a title to a customary lease the noble 
Earl’s object would be gained; but 
otherwise it would be difficult to treat 
this case exceptionally by recognizin 
a claim which had no valid title. 

Tue Eart or ROSSE said, that hav- 
ing for many years been acquainted with 
the gentleman who presided over this 
Observatory, he could speak in the high- 
est terms of his scientific attainments 
and services. The Irish Church, as he 
understood, was to be disestablished and 
disendowed on account of its being the 
Church of a small minority of the Lrish 
people; but for that very reason this 
institution ought to be maintained, since 
it benefited the whole Irish people and 
the cause of science generally. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Government would 
accede to the clause. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl’s remarks must have been 
acceptable to their Lordships, since he 
believed he had a personal as well as 
hereditary right to speak on behalf of 
any scientific institution. The only ob- 
jection to the clause was that, whatever 
the claims of the Observatory, they ought 
to be met not in this Bill, but in ano- 
ther manner. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
hoped so excellent an institution would 
not be allowed to sink into obscurity, or 
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| become impoverished. The Bill origin. 
ally provided for the maintenance of the 
|Irish cathedrals, on account of their 
_ architectural and historical interest ; and 
‘it was not unreasonable to provide for 
this institution as a relic of the liberality 
of the Irish Church towards science, 
| Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
thought this Observatory should be 
maintained in the same way as the in- 
| stitution atGreenwich. The money ought 
{not to be taken out of the property of 
| the Irish Church, but out of the Parlia- 
mentary Vote for Science and Art. 

Lorp REDESDALE remarked that, 

as it had been —— to apply the 
surplus to the relief of the county cess, 
there was no reason why a small sum 
should not goto the relief of public 
taxation, and to an institution which 
would be a monument of the liberality 
of the Irish Church to science during 
the time it was allowed to retain its pro- 
perty. 
Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that if the Observatory had a legal claim 
it would not be interfered with by the 
Bill, and urged that otherwise it ought 
not to he recognized in this Bill. The 
noble Duke’s (the Duke of Somerset’s) 
suggestion would have the consideration 
of the Government. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY pressed 
for a distinct pledge from the dove 
ame to protect the Observatory. from 
Oss. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that he did not 
think the Observatory could, in point of 
law, sustain a claim to a customary re- 
newal of this lease. He hoped he had not 
mistaken the noble Lord (Lord Dufferin) 
in concluding that the Government were 
quite alive to the loss which the Obser- 
vatory would sustain by the loss of an 
estate granted by the liberality of va- 
rious Primates, and would consider fa- 
vourably its claim for compensation. In 
Parliamentary language they would be 
prepared to submit a Vote in the Esti- 
mates for maintaining the Observatory 
in as a position as hitherto, and he 
thought their Lordships should be con- 
tent with that pledge. 

Eart DE GREY and RIPON said, 
he had given no pledge, but had simply 
stated that the Government would con- 
sider the question. 

Lorp CAIRNS explained that his re- 
mark had reference to the noble Lord 
(Lord Dufferin). 
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Eart STANHOPE said, he feared 
that ‘‘ consideration” was too vague a 


word. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, he thought 
the Government had given a sufficient 
assurance, and remarked that the Irish 
Members of the House of Commons 
would be very well able to ask for the 

uisite Vote. 

LORD CHANCELLOR objected 
to the recital, as affirming the existence 
of a lease customarily renewable of 
which no proof had been given. If, 
however, this was the fact, the Observa- 
tory was already sufficiently provided 
for. He did not wish to throw cold water 
on its claims, for he had been told by the 
President of the Royal Society that no 
Observatory in the world had been more 
useful to science. 

Lorpv CAIRNS said, he thought the 
Bill would not in any case provide for 
the Observatory, for it recognized rights 
of renewal as to lands only, and not as 
to tithes, which, indeed, would be ex- 
tinguished at the end of fifty-two years. 
Through feelings of liberality the lease 
had been renewed annually without fine, 
but there was no legal obligation. 


Eart STANHOPE said, he was wil- 
ling to amend the recital; but he was re- 


luctant to withdraw the clause in the 
absence of a more distinct assurance 
from the Government. 

Eart GREY said, he thought the 
claims of the Observatory might safely 
be intrusted to the Irish Members of the 
House of Commons. 

Tae Eart or PORTARLINGTON 
wished for a more distinct pledge. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he felt him- 
self in a difficult position, being charged 
with the interests of others; but having 
taken the advice of those round him, 
and trusting that the favourable con- 
sideration promised by the Government 
signified an intention to propose a grant, 
he would withdraw the clause. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Clause 13 (Dissolution of ecclesiastical 
corporations, and cessation of right to 
sit in the House of Lords). 

Lorp COLCHESTER moved to add at 
end of clause— 


(“ And no persons from time to time exercising 
archiepiscopal or episcopal functions in the said 
church, or holding the office of dean therein, shall 
be liable to any penalty under the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Victoria, chapter sixty, for assuming the 
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style or title of any place or district within which 
they exercise such functions or hold such office.”) 
The noble Lord said the more he re- 
flected the more he felt confirmed in the 
view he had before expressed that this 
was a point which ought to be decided 
at once, and not to be left over for pos- 
sible legislation. Unless some proviso 
was inserted in this Bill, similar to that 
contained in the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
with regard to the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, every Bishop who proceeded to 
exercise his functions in the usual way 
would be liable to penalties under the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. If their Lord- 
ships felt called upon by the exigencies 
of the times to disestablish the Church of 
Ireland, many noble Lords on both sides 
of the House would nevertheless be op- 
sed to the repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
itles Act, as appeared from the discus- 
sions of last Session. At all events, there 
would be time enough to decide what 
should be done in the case of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and the better course 
to take would be, in the first instance, to 
prevent evil results to the Bishops of the 
disestablished Church. He believed the 
spirit which was opposed to his Amend- 
ment was very much of the kind which 
had been enlisted in support of the Bill, 
and that as the Roman Catholics felt in 
a somewhat uncomfortable position they 
wished not so much to raise themselves 
as to drag down the Established Church. 
The view which he took of this subject 
was also taken by many noble Lords on 
that side, and he must ask their Lord- 
ships to give a vote on this subject. 
GRANVILLE said, he had 
stated the other day the intentions of the 
Government, and he was not aware that 
the noble Lord had taken any new 
und, or advanced any new ents 
which should induce their Lordships to 
support the Amendment. 

RUSSELL doubted whether, if 
the Bishops of the Protestant Church 
were to assume territorial titles, they 
would come within the operation of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
neither noble Earl who had spoken 
from the other side had shown that 
Bishops who obeyed the law should be 

ut on the same footing as Bishops who 
had disobeyed the law. The House had 
been reminded that if this Amendment 
was adopted the Roman Catholic Bishops 
would be the only persons subject to 
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to the question of the titles of the Pre. 
lates of the Irish Church, he should be 
of opinion that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to accompany their legislation with 
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yenalties. That would be perfectly true ; | 
but it was because they had deliberately 
placed themselves under the Act by in- 
troducing an authority unknown to this 
country. a oat - this kind; but they must re- 
Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that as| member that the clause in the Bill could 
far as he understood the Amendment, | not possibly come into operation before 
the courts of law would not be asked the Ist of May, 1871. He thought, 
to give any recognition to the Pr lates | therefore, it would be unwise on the 
of the disestablished Church, or to the | part of their Lordships to anticipate a 
titles they assumed, but the Prelates | discussion with regard to the Ecclesias- 
would be relieved from penalties. That | tical Titles Bill until the proper time ar- 
was a very different thing from giving | rived for the consideration of the whole 
> a gre co semen: | — ° —.. a re pang of dealing 
HE SHANCE said, | piecemeal with what was a ve 
that this was a question of general im- | question. — 
portance, and ought not to be dealt with | Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
in this manner. The Bill provided that | that as the noble Lord (Lord Colchester) 
every present Archbishop, Bishop, and | proposed to divide the House, he would 
Dean of the Irish Church should, during | move an Amendment to the Amendment, 
his lifetime, enjoy title and precedence | so as to make it general in its operation. 
as if this Act had not passed, and—ac- | He moved that the words ‘in the said 
cording to the decision of their Lordships / Church” be omitted from the Amend- 
—the Bishops were to retain their seats | ment. 


in that Hoyse. He thought it would | Afier thot Genin, Amestiaia 


be sufficient for them to deal with the | a. . 
matter in the future—a future which he | aud original Motion (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


hoped was far distant. If they were to | 

keep in mind the principle of equality,| Lorn REDESDALE: On the second 
it could hardly be acceptable to numbers | reading of this Bill I expressed an opi- 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops to place | nion that it would be possible and de- 
them in a different position from other | sirable to adopt certain suggestions I 


Bishops. Many arguments might be 
urged for placing both classes of Bishops 
on a perfect equality; but it seemed to 


him that this was a disadvantageous 


moment for considering the question. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
that the Government, by opposing this 
Amendment, refused to put the Bishops 
of the Irish Church even on the same 
footing as that occupied by the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. He could not un- 
derstand the reason for so acting, be- 
cause it was not a question of prelates 
nominated by a foreign prince, as was 
the case which led to the passing of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, but simply a 
case of Bishops elected by a recognized 
Church Body in communion with our 
own Church. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he regret- 
ted that he had not earlier repeated what 
he said the other day upon this subject, 
when he admitted the difficulty of the 
case, but said it must be met in a more 
comprehensive manner than by a single 
clause in this Bill. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that if this Bill 
were to operate immediately with regard 
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then made. The question is of extreme 
| ene. I introduced it simply on 
| its merits and without any party feeling ; 
I have not asked any noble Lord to sup- 
| port it, nor do I know the opinion of 
any noble Lord upon it, except in the 
ease of some half-dozen who have ex- 
pressed approbation of it to me privately. 
The subject is important, because it 
affects the Prerogative of Her Majesty 
as regards the appointment of persons 
to sit in this House, and unless the Go- 
vernment approve my proposal, I shall 
not press it; but I thought it right to 
lay the matter before your Lordships for 
your consideration, as I am convinced 
that it would improve the character of 
the Romanist clergy in Ireland, and in- 
duce persons in a higher class of society 
than that from which the ministers of 
that Church are now chiefly supplied, to 
enter into Holy Orders. I have taken 
special care in dealing with this ques- 
tion to insure that the persons nominated 
to sees should be duly chosen as fit to 
sit in this House, and at the same time 
entitled to the confidence of the rulers 
and members of their Church for sound- 
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ness in faith and doctrine; but I know 
that the terms of my proposal are not 
such as, at the present moment, would 
receive the approbation of the Roman 
Catholic Church, because I believe that 
the Ultramontane party, now so power- 
ful and active, ee ra to anything ap- 
proaching temporal interference with the 
appointment of their Bishops. The 
roposal, however, is not contrary to 
man Catholic practice in other places, 
and must be accepted if those Prelates 
are to be admitted here, because it is 
obvious that unless the Bishops chosen 
are so chosen subject to Her Majesty’s 
approval, the Pope would virtually be 
empowered to nominate persons to this 
House—an unconstitutional proceeding 
which cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained. But if the Prelates were chosen 
inthe manner my clauses define, there 
would be no objection to their sitting in 
this House ; indeed, their presence here 
would be followed by advantages of a 
material character. The adoption of 


this Amendment would bring a repre- 
sentative body into your Lordships’ 
House, and I do not think that would 
be any disadvantage to the House it- 
self; while I think that the plan of ap 
pointment which I 


ropose would lead 
to very great care being taken in the 
selection of Bishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland, and subject those 
chosen to a new and and most useful 
sense of responsibility as Members of this 
House in the discharge of their Episcopal 
duties. These are the general grounds on 
which I submit the Amendment, in the 
framing of which great care has been 
taken. Your Lordships will see that by 
what would be a 2nd clause I prescribe 
a form in which I require each person 
who gives his vote to declare solemnly, 
on the true faith of a Christian, that he 
believes every one of those whom he 
proposes to be a fit person to hold the 
office. If such care is not taken three 
persons might be proposed of whom it 
would be impossible for the Crown to 
appoint more than one. According to the 
plan I propose the Bishops, both of the 
disestablished Irish Church and also of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
would be made in a manner the like of 
which I confess I should be glad to see 
adopted in the appointment of Bishops 
in England. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the first of the following 
clauses :— 
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“Tf at any time after the passing of this Act 
the representative body which the members of the 
Church in Ireland are herein-after empowered 
with the approval of Her Majesty to appoint, or 
if the archbishops and bishops of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland shall separately resolve 
that the archbishops and bishops of their respec- 
tive churches shall be thenceforth appointed by a 
synod to be established for that purpose in each 
province, diocese, or ecclesiastical division of their 
respective churches, such synod to elect three 
persons fit for any such holy office, when vacant, 
in the manner herein-after provided, from whom 
Her Majesty shal] select one, who shall thence- 
forth be considered archbishop or bishop elect, 
and when report shall have been made to Her 
Majesty by the aforesaid church body or Roman 
Catholic authorities that the person so chosen by 
Her has been duly confirmed in such office, and 
Her Majesty shall be pleased to resolve that it is 
expedient that the church or churches acting in 
the manner aforesaid should be represented 
through their prelates in the House of Lords, it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty to issue sum- 
monses to the prelates of the church so acting in 
such order of rotation as is herein-after provided, 
and every person so summoned shall be qualified 
to sit in the House of Lords as archbishop or 
bishop of the Irish Catholic Church or of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, as the case 
may be.” , 

“Every member of the aforesaid synods shall 
on the occasion of such elections vote therein by 
signing the following declaration :— 

“*] A.B. dohereby recommend C.D., E.F., and 
G.H, as proper persons to be appointed to the 
office of archbishop or bishop [as the case may be] ; 
and I solemnly declare, on the true faith of a 
Christian, that I believe each and every one of 
those persons to be fit and duly qualified to fill 
that holy office, and that to such one of them or 
to such other person as may be duly elected and 
recommended to Her Majesty by this synod for 
appointment to the same I promise, when he shall 
have been duly confirmed therein, to render all 
due canonical obedience during such time as he 
shall lawfully continue to hold the archi-episcopal 
or episcopal authority [as the case may be} there- 
by committed to him.’ 

“And the said voting papers shall be sent by 
the synod to the Lord Lieutenant to be submitted 
to Her Majesty. 

‘*Her Majesty may refrain from issuing any 
summons as aforesaid until both of the said 
churches shall have agreed to their prelates being 
appointed in the manner aforesaid, or She may 
issue them to those of either church which shall 
have done so: Provided always, that if the pre- 
lates of one of the said churches shall have been 
so summoned, those of the other church shall be 
also summoned whenever they shall have agreed 
to adopt the aforesaid mode of appointment: 
Provided also, that if after having so agreed to 
such mode either church shall determine to aban- 
don the same, or shall appoint any archbishop or 
bishop in any different manner, the aforesaid right 
of the prelates of such church to be so summoned 
shall thenceforth cease and determine. 

“When Iler Majesty shall have resolved to issue 
summonses as aforesaid they shall be directed to 
one archbishop and to two bishops of each church, 
entitled to receive the same in each ensuing ses- 
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sion of Parliament, in the following rotation and 
succession: a list shall then be made of every 
archbishop and of every bishop of the church to 
which summonses are to be issued, on which the 
name of each archbishop and bishop shall be 
placed in order according to the date of their re- 
spective consecrations as archbishop or bishop, 
and if at any time any addition shall be made by 
such church to the number of archbishops or 
bishops, the person so added shall be placed at{the 
bottom of such list, and whenever any one of 
those so entered shall die or cease to hold the 
same, office the name of the person appointed in 
his room shall be inserted in the same place, and 
the summons to be issued for each successive ses- 
sion of Parliament shall be directed to the pre- 
lates next on such lists to those summoned to the 
last preceding session.” 

Toe Eart or GRANARD said, he 
must protest against the clause moved 
by the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees. It was one of the most 
objectionable of all the objectionable 
Amendments that had been proposed to 
this Bill. The effect of passing the 
Amendment would be to alter the whole 
order of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and no one could believe that the Ca- 
tholic body in Ireland would consent to 
such a proposal as this. He believed 
that the real object of the noble Lord in 


desiring to have this clause added to the 
Bill was, not to render the Catholic 


Church more efficient, but to afford 
facilities to the Prelates of the disestab- 
lished Church to sit in their Lordships’ 
House. If only the Prelates whose 
Churches consented to the -conditions 
laid down in the Amendment would be 
eligible to become Members of this 
House, as the Catholic Church would 
not be in a condition to do so, the only 
body that could accept those conditions 
would be the synods of the disestablished 
Church. That he believed to be the 
whole object and scope of the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Duxe or MANCHESTER said, 
he wished to second what had been said 
by the noble Lord opposite. If the Bill 
passed he should not be at all satisfied 
to see the appointment of Bishops in the 
hands of the noble Lords on the Trea- 
sury Bench. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that in 
some Roman Catholic countries a plan 
had been adopted something very like 
what he proposed. 

Tue Eart or GRANARD: Where 
there is a Concordat. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that might 
be so; but it proved that it was not con- 
trary to the principles of that Church ; 
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and if those from whom the selection 
was to be made were to be nominated 
by a purely Roman Catholic body it 
was impossible to suppose that persons 
who were not duly fitted for the office 
could ever be recommended to the Crown 
for appointment. If it were wished that 
Catholic Bishops should sit in the House 
they must come in by the appointment 
of the Crown; and it would be an 
honour to the Roman Catholics to be so 
represented in the House. He had asked 
no one to support his clauses, and, as 
they were not received with the favour 
which he believed they would ultimately 
command, he was prepared to withdraw 
them. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 


withdrawn. 


Clause 14 (Compensation to ecclesi- 
astical persons other than curates). 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the clause provi- 
ded that the Commissioners should ascer- 
tain and declare the amount of the yearly 
income of each ecclesiastical person, after 
making certain deductions; and in order 
to make it clear what those deductions 
were, he proposed in page 6, lines 2 to 
8, to transpose the words, so that they 
might stand as follows :— 

(“ Deducting all rates and taxes, salaries of 
curates employed under obligation of law, pay- 
ments to diocesan schoolmasters, and other out- 
goings to which such holder is liable by law, but 
not deducting income or property tax, or the tax 
on clerical incomes now payable to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for Ireland, or payments 
for visitation fees, or for the maintenance of 
registries and ecclesiastical courts ; and’’) 


Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that the 
17th clause provided compensation for 
diocesan schoolmasters and clerks and 
sextons; but whilst the salary of the 
diocesan schoolmaster was to be deducted 
from the income of the clergyman in es- 
timating its value, the tax paid to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners was not to 
be deducted. As it was out of the pro- 
ceeds of that tax that the salaries of 
clerks and sextons were in part provided, 
and as these salaries were guaranteed 
daring the lives of the present holders 
of office, it appeared to him that the 
amount of the tax should be deducted 
precisely in the same way as the pay- 
ments to the diocesan schoolmaster. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, that, as he understood the argu- 
ment, it was that, as the clergy received 
certain benefits for the tax paid to the 
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Commissioners, of which benefits this| expenditure which he would now lose, 
Bill was to deprive them ; therefore, they and because it was now returned to him 
should not be compelled to pay the tax.| in another shape. Out of the sum which 
The noble Lord said that the Bill pro-| this tax produced, however, the parish 
yided for the payment of the parish; clerk was paid; and now the right rev. 
clerks; and, he presumed, the inference’) Prelate declared those parish clerks were 
was that the clergy derived benefit from nuisances, and instead of being benefits, 
the tax. He would admit the fairness of; were simply encumbrances. Another 
the argument if the noble Lord would| right rev. Prelate, the other evening, in 
satisfy him that the parish clerk was of support of the proposal, suggested that 
the least possible advantage to any cler-| the money should not be deducted from 
gyman or any human being except him-| the income of the clergyman, but that 
self. His function was to say for the) the clergyman should receive the money 


ple that they were “‘ miserable sin- 
ners,” and of whatever other earthly use 
a parish clerk could possibly be, he could 
not say. So far from the clergy += 
ing the a upon parish clerks 
as being of any benefit to themselves, 
they regarded the payment of these pa- 
rish clerks by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners as a very great grievance, and a 
very serious misappropriation of the 
funds of the nation. Therefore, it was 
a mockery to treat the clergy as if the 
derks were of any advantage to them. 
The true test was, whether the clergy- 
man, in the new disendowed and dises- 
tablished Church, would ever think of 
setting up a parish clerk? His belief 
was that he would, in his disendowed 
and disestablished state, just as soon 
think of setting up a carriage and four. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought that the right rev. Prelate had 
been to some extent guilty of ingrati- 
tude towards the parish clerks, because 
it frequently formed a portion of their 
duties to call the whole or nearly the 


whole of the congregations to church. 
He saw no reason for the Amendment. 
Viscount LIFFORD said, that he be- 
lievéd he was the only parish clerk who 
had the honour of a seat in their Lord- 


ships’ House. The fact was that the 
former clerk in the church which he at- 
tended was so intolerably useless that, 
on a vacancy occurring, he got himself 
appointed to the post. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR observed 
that the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 


and be regarded as the trustee for its 
proper expenditure — this plan of the 
trusteeship having been invented when 
it was seen that the arguments urged by 
the right rev. Prelate would not hold 
water. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, that the noble and learned Lord 
had unintentionally misrepresented his 
argument. It had been urged that the 
clergyman would still derive advantage 
from the deduction of this money, be- 
cause he would still receive the services 
of the parish clerk; and to this he re- 
plied that the services of the parish clerk 
were of no value. What he contended 
was, that the clergyman, in return for 
the money, derived advantages, under 
the present system, which he would, in 
the future, be deprived of. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause amended accordingly. 


Clause 21 (Existing law to subsist by 
contract). 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he be- 
lieved it was the desire of noble Lords, 
on both sides of the House, that the 
new Church should be entirely untram- 
melled, and be absolutely free to manage 
its own affairs. He thought this free- 
dom would be curtailed by the wording 
of the proviso introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns) 
in Clause 21. By that proviso, al- 
terations in the Articles, doctrines, and 
rites would not be binding ‘‘on any 





ecclesiastical person”? who should sig- 


of Peterborough) had, in the course of | nify his dissent within six months of 
his argument that evening, cut from un-|the making of those alterations. He 
der his feet the ground upon which he| believed that ample security would 
had urged the Committee the other even- | be attained by giving this permission 
ing to assent to his Amendment. On) to ecclesiastical persons in benefices, 
that occasion, the right rev. Prelate ar- | because, as the words now stood, any 

ed that this tax ought not to be de-| clergyman, for instance, in England, 
ucted from the income of the minister, | might, if he had expressed his dis- 
because he derived advantages from " sent within the necessary time, at 
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some future period, on being ap- 
pointed to the Irish Church, act with 
entire independence of the Governing 
Body. As the proviso, with its present 
wording, was likely to create anarchy, 
he trusted that the noble and learned 
Lord would re-consider it, with a view 
to its amendment. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he thought the 
suggestion of the noble Duke was worth 
consideration, and he would bear it in 
mind. 

Clause 27 (Enactments with respect 
to burial grounds). 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that, as the clause 
stood, if the burial-ground was separated 
from the church by any public highway, 
it was not to be handed over to the 
Church Body, but was to be vested in 
the Board of Guardians. When it was 
not’ so separated, it was to go to the 
Church Body. He thought it would be 
advisable to remove the distinction. In 
cases where new churches had been built 
they had been purposely erected at some 
distance from the burial-ground, in or- 
der that there should be no encroach- 
ment on the latter. He moved an 
Amendment in page 14, line 23, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ but not separated there- 


from by any public highway.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could not see what interest the Church 
Body could have in the possession of the 


burial-grounds. A provision under the 
Act of last year, secures the burial- 
grounds for the use of the entire popu- 
lation, without regard to religion, sub- 
ject only to the appointment by the cler- 
gyman as to time ; but he thought it was 
desirable for the future that the clergy- 
man should be as little mixed up as pos- 
sible with this subject, and that the bu- 
rial-grounds should be placed under the 
control of a neutral body. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Enactments with respect to 
ecclesiastical residences). 

Viscount GOUGH moved, as an 
Amendment, to add these words to the 
end of the clause— 

(“ Provided always that where any such eccle- 
siastical residence is so vested in the said repre- 
sentative body by order as aforesaid, such repre- 
sentative body shall have the like rights, powers, 
and remedies for recovering any sums due for 
dilapidations, and from the same persons, as the 
successor of any archbishop, bishop, or incum- 
bent would have had if this Act had not been 
passed.”’) 

The Duke of Argyll 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the Amendment would be just in cases 
where there were no building charges, 
but unjust otherwise. 

Lorp CAIRNS suggested that the 
Amendment should be brought forward 
in a better form on the third reading. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 28 (Enactments with respect to 
ecclesiastical residences). 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in rising to move the Amendment of 
which he had given notice, for restoring 
to the Bill the words omitted in Com- 
mittee, and thereby depriving the clergy 
of the Irish Church of their residences, 
subject to the life interests of the present 
incumbents, as originally proposed in 
the Bill, said: My Lords, the words 
which I propose to restore to the Bill 
were struck out by a very large majority 
when this clause was under discussion 
in Committee. The numbers of that 
majority, however, do not show alto- 
gether its real character. Several Mem- 
bers of this House besides myself voted, 
as I think we had a fair right to do, in 
favour of the Amendment for omitting 
the words in question, because we under- 
stand that the Amendment was brought 
forward in anticipation of other changes 
that we thought would probably be 
made in the Bill. I and various other 
noble Lords had given notice of Amend- 
ments for giving the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian ministers, and Dis- 
senters generally, residences upon the 
same conditions as the clergy of the 
Established Church; and we had every 
reason to hope that your Lordships 
would have accepted an arrangement 
which was in strict conformity with the 
main principle of the Bill—namely, the 
principle of religious equality. There- 
fore we voted for the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), as we thought that it opened 
the way in that direction, and would 
enable us to benefit equally the clergy 
of the different Churches. But what 
have you now done, my Lords? Your 
Lordships have refused that equa- 
lity which we hoped would be accom- 
plished, and we are therefore placed 
in an entirely different position. The 
main feature of the Bill, as well as the 
position in which we ourselves stand, 
has been entirely changed by the subse- 
} quent vote of your Lordships. I would 
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ask you to look at the position in which | part of this Bill, you may establish in- 
you have placed yourselves by your | equality by its subsequent provisions? 
decision upon the Amendment proposed | It is an utterly wild and incredible hypo- 
by my noble Friend the noble Duke (the | thesis to suppose, after the votes of both 
Duke of Cleveland). The first part of the late and the present House of Com- 
this Bill relates to the disendowment and | mons, and after what occurred at the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. On | General Election, that such an alteration 
the day fixed by the Bill the whole of the | —I cannot call it an Amendment—of the 
Church property of Ireland was decreed | Bill as I am describing will be accepted 
to pass into the hands of three Commis- | in “another place.” And if it were not 
sioners, and you had then tabula rasa; you | so accepted, in what a position will your 
began a re-distribution in whatever way | Lordships’ House be placed by the rejec- 
you pleased of this property. The first | tion of my present Amendment, which is 
condition you have enforced upon the | intended to correct a glaring anomaly and 
Commissioners in carrying out that re- | a gross inconsistency? Your Lordships’ 
distribution is the preservation of vested | House will be placed in the humiliating 
interests and certain other interests pro- | position either of appearing before the 
vided for in the Bill; and you then pro-| country as wishing to maintain that 
ceeded to provide for the disposal of the | religious inequality in Ireland which it 
surplus. And what did your Lordships | is the main object of this Bill to do away 
do when you came to that portion of the with—or you must give way to the de- 
Bill? You immediately hoist the old | cision which will doubtless be given in 
Orange flag of Protestant ascendancy, | the other House, otherwise the Bill will 
and say that there shall be one Church, | be lost this year. And I ask—without 
and one only, that shall have emolu- | supposing any extraordinary action on 
ments, and the clergymen of which shall | the part of the Government—-whether, 
receive anything from the State, and you | after the result of the elections, you be- 
give funds to that Church, whilst dis- | lieve for a moment that the Government 
tinctly excluding all other Churches from | or the Parliament will ever consent to 
any advantage whatever arising from the | re-enact the gross inequality between 
re-distribution of the Church property. | different persuasions which the Bill as it 
If not, 


Now, my Lords, though I have often now stands will re-produce ? 
heard persons defend the existing state | what will be the consequence? Why, 
of things in Ireland, I never heard any | that you will have another Bill brought 
man, however earnest a friend he might | in without this clause at all; you will 
be to the Protestant Episcopal Church, | have no chance of getting the residences 
say that if he had to re-constitute the | free of charge for Roman Catholics or 


ecclesiastical arrangements in Ireland Presbyterians ; and least of all will you 
he would place them once more upon the | have a chance of getting it for the Pro- 
footing of an exclusive Protestant as-|testant Episcopalian body. You will 
cendancy. That is what is done by the) therefore be in a worse condition then 
Bill in its present shape, however, and | than you are in now. I trust your Lord- 
therefore I earnestly trust that your ships will give your consent to the 
Lordships will not pass this Bill as it now | Amendment I have proposed. 


stands. I know that it is supposed by | 
some that the clause in its present form 
will benefit the Protestant bone of Ire- 
land; but I ask whether the noble and | 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), and 
those who act with him, can really | 


Moved, at end of clause, to insert— 


(“ Upon payment to the commissioners of such 
sum as is herein after mentioned, that is to say; 
where there is no building charge affecting the 
same, upon payment to the commissioners of a 
sum equal to ten times the amount of the annual 


seriously believe, after what has bap- | value of the site of such ecclesiastical residence 
pened within the last year and a-half, | = a ue said sige cy | 
that the country or the House of Com- | = age, in bys to be pen yor — ones ¢ 

he Government can cesibiy | isagreement yar itration ; and where there isa 
mons or tl e Govern! . poss % | building charge affecting the same, on payment to 
accept a Bill containing this condition ?| the commissioners of such one of the two sums 
Is it possible that that which has been  herein-after mentioned as may be the smallest, 
the first principle of the Bill, the estab- | -_ is to say, either | — ee pe 
lishment of religious equality in Ireland, | (aren re olence - a pn th Mae sin 
h ld b d rted fro a d th t. aft | clesiastica residence, with the garden ane curti- 
shou © depa m ; and that, atter| jage thereto, taken at ten years’ purchase of the 
having established equality by the first | annual value as estimated by the general tene~ 
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ment valuation, such payment to be made, if there 
be no life estate or interest subsisting in such 
resi’ence, to the commissioners at the time of the 
making of the said vesting order, but if there be 
a life estate or interest subsisting therein, then to 
be made to the commissioners or persons entitled 
thereto, in place of the commissioners, immedi- 
ately after the determination of such life estate 
or interest. 

“Where the payment of the amount of any 
building charge or sum as aforesaid is deferred in 
pursuance of this section, the amount thereot 
shall be deemed to be a lien on the said ecclesias- 
tical residence, and the garden and curtilage 
thereto, in the nature of a lien for unpaid purchase 
money, but it shall not bear interest until the 
same becomes payable in pursuance of this 
section.” —( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: As 
I had the honour of moving the Amend- 
ment which my noble Friend proposes 
to reverse, perhaps I may be permitted 
to say a word in its defence. In doing 
so I would observe that, as far as I am 
myself concerned, I entirely concur with 
all that my noble Friend said on the 
subject of concurrent endowment. [4 
laugh.| I mean the giving of ecclesias- 
tical residences to the clergy of different 
denominations. ‘‘ Evil communications 


corrupt good manners ;”’ and I own that 
it is difficult in these discussions to pre- 
serve that purity of expression which is 


always desirable. But I entirely concur 
with my noble Friend as to the pro- 
priety of giving similar advantages in 
this matter to the Roman Catholic and 
the Presbyterian bodies ; and, if oppor- 
tunity offers, I hope I shall be found 
ready to support my opinion by my vote. 
At the same time, I cannot follow my 
noble Friend in all that he has said this 
evening, or in the propositions he has 
laid down. My noble Friend tells us 
that no one within his knowledge has 
ever proposed this mode of settling the 
Trish Church question, by giving to the 
Protestants alone their glebes and glebe 
houses. I think, however, that my noble 
Friend has left out of his calculation one 
person whom it is very difficult to forget, 
and that is Mr. Bright; for that is 
exactly the proposition which I heard 
Mr. Bright make in the House of Com- 
mons last year. Although I have read 
the extract from Mr. Bright’s speech 
before, perhaps I may be allowed, under 
the circumstances, to read it to your 
Lordships again. 

Tue Maxrevess or CLANRICARDE 
explained that what he had said was 
that nobody that he knew of had ever 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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declared that if he had to make entirely 
new ecclesiastical arrangements in Ire- 
land, he would give these advantages to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church exclu. 
sively. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then I understand that the noble Mar. 
quess referred only to the possible case 
of an abstract Church in Ireland. But 
we have to deal with a concrete Church, 
and I adhere to the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Bright last year—that religious 
inequality was not in any way interfered 
with by giving to the Protestants their 
churches and parsonages. That was the 
distinct statement made by Mr. Bright 
in the House of Commons last year, 
It is not necessary to repeat his declara- 
tion in further detail; but it is upon 
that statement, and upon statements to 
the same effect by the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Argyll) and the Prime 
Minister, that I venture to claim this 
concession, both as being in accordance 
with the wishes of the constituencies, 
and as an act of justice to the future 
Church of Ireland. I do not think it 
necessary, however, at this time to argue 
the case, which really was very fully 
argued before. I will only say that I 
cannot consent to the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess. If, however, this par- 
ticular form of benefit to the Church of 
Ireland is supposed to convey any insult 
to other bodies, and if it is thought that 
there are any other means of giving a 
similar amount of benefit to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, which will not be 
open to the imputation of destroying 
religious equality and offending the feel- 
ings of other religious denominations, 
no man would be more willing than I 
should be to assent to such a substitu- 
tion. My object has been to obtain 
what I thought an act of justice to the 
Church'to which I belong; but in the 
selection of the terms of the Amendment 
I have sought, as far as possible, to 
avoid either injuring the rights or wound- 
ing the feelings or prejudices of other 
religious bodies in Ireland. I believe 
that the House generally has been ani- 
mated by the same desire ; and I contend 
that there is nothing in my Amendment 
of this clause, or in the measure, which 
in any way violates the principle of re- 
ligious equality, or which will seriously 
interfere with that policy of conciliation 
which the Government claimed to have 
adopted in bringing forward this Bill. 
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Eart GREY: I entirely agree with )and glebes which you have refused to 
my noble Friend near me (the Marquess | allow to priests of other denominations. 
of Clanricarde). I voted for the Amend- | Now, the clause does not do so. It deals 
ment striking out this clause, which it |in no way with glebes. On the contrary, 
js now proposed to restore, because I | by another clause in the Bill, if a glebe 


believed that it was highly desirable 
that ecclesiastical residences should be 
rovided for the clergy of the different 
S ceminations. I hoped that the Amend- 
ment which went to relieve the Anglican 
Church from the payment to be im- 
upon it for the houses of the 

clergy would be followed up by another, 
iving such residences to Roman Catho- 

ics and Presbyterians, as well as to the 
cergy of the Protestant Church. It ap- 
ars to me, however, that, having re- 
jected that proposal, we now stand in a 
totally different position. If there is one 
object more important than another to 
be attained by this Bill, it is that we 
should convey to the people of Ireland 
the determination of Parliament that no 
superior advantage or favour should be 
given to one denomination of Christians 
over another, but that all should be put 
on the same footing. Now, my Lords, 
as we have deliberately declined to allow 
residences and glebes to be assigned to 
the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, 
it appears to me utterly impossible that 
Parliament can provide that, after the 
expiration of existing life interests, a 


permanent endowment of these houses | 


and glebes should be given to the suc- 
cessors of the existing clergy, who are 
priests of the Anglican Church. It is 
impossible to grant that privilege to them, 
while refusing any similar privilege to 


the Roman Catholics, without —e it | 
at 


apparent to every man in Ireland t 

one measure of favour is being dealt 
out to Protestants and another to Roman 
Catholics. The effect of this will be to 
to destroy whatever advantage might 
otherwise be derived from this Bill. I 


of over thirty acres is required, it is to 
be paid for by the Church at its full 
value. I can quite understand that 
when the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde), and the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) voted for the Amendment of 
my noble Friend (the Duke of Cleveland) 
the other evening they had in view an- 
other Amendment which was to be pro- 
posed, and regarded both as parts of 
one large question. But I wish to re- 
mind the House that that was not the 
i'view of the great majority of those 
whe gave that vote. Let me remind the 
| House, too, that if the arguments of the 
noble Earl and the noble Marquess are 
correct they go quite as much to the 
question of churches as to that of resi- 
dences. If we are to have this abstract, 
perfect, arithmetical, and mathematical 
| equality, which the noble Earl seems to 
desire, it is impossible to justify the 
transfer to the new Church Body of the 
churches which are to be given over to 
them by this Bill. We supported the 
Amendment of my noble Friend on the 
grounds of justice—justice as to the 
churches and the residences. We sug- * 
gested it also on the ground of the ex- 
press declarations of Members of the 
Government, including the most unequi- 
vocal declaration by the Prime Minister, 
upon which the issue, as I believe, was 
taken before the country; and I further 
believe that if the country had been told 
| that the intention was to take away from 
the Church its churches or parsonages, 
it would have risen against any such 
proposal. I must make one other re- 
mark upon the statements of Members 
of the Government last year. The noble 








am glad, therefore, that my noble Friend | Duke (the Duke of Argyll) put a colour 
is going to enable me, by the vote I give | on those statements the other evening. 
to-night, to show that on a former occa- | He said that at the time Members of the 
sion, in the vote I gave, I had no inten- | Government were not aware of the exis- 
tion of showing a favour towards the | tence of the building charges upon these 
Anglican Church which was not to be | houses. Of course, I accept that state- 
extended to the other Churches in Ire- | ment as a matter of fact; but if declar- 
land. |ations of policy made by the Govern- 

Lorp CAIRNS: I wish to correct an | ment were to be altered by circumstances 
observation made by the noble Earl | of that kind—which I do not for a mo- 
which may otherwise mislead some of | ment admit — how do the Government 
your Lordships. The noble Earl has | justify the proposal in the Bill, before 
spoken of this clause as a clause which |its Amendment, that all residences 
gives to the future Church the residences | should be paid for, whereas there are, at 
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least, 400 residences upon which there is 
not a single shilling of building charges ? 
Though I do not deny the statement of 
the noble Duke, I cannot help thinking 
that the argument of the building charge 
was an after-thought, and that it was 
only brought into play when it became 
necessary to justify that very strong pro- 
vision made in the Bill; because, if that 
were really the reason of the change, it 
is clear the payment should only have 
been demanded when a charge, was 
made, and not otherwise. 

Earnt GRANVILLE: The noble and 
learned Lord is quite right in stating 
that the Bill gives residences and not 
glebes to incumbents; but, though the 
proposal to give glebes to the Protestants 
only would have been still more objec- 
tionable, I think that as a question of 
justice the grant of residences cannot be 
maintained. Nothing is more likely to 
produce a sense of inequality in Ireland 
than the sight of a comfortable residence 
handed over to the Protestant Church 
on the one side, while on the other side 
the priest lives in a cabin or a hovel. 
With regard to the building charge, 
which has been made an element in this 
question, I may remind your Lordships 
that, in referring to this subject last 


year, Mr. Gladstone pointedly guarded 
himself with reference to details, and 
when we came to look into details there 


were several peculiar circumstances 
which had to be considered. We had 
also to consider the irritation which was 
sure to be produced if we gave those 
residences gratuitously to one Church 
only. No doubt we proposed to give 
them to the Protestant Church on very 
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(the Duke of Cleveland) is justified in 
regretting that he abandoned his own 
way of dealing with this question, and I 
am glad that my noble Friend (the Mar. 
quess of Clanricarde) has now come for- 
ward, in fulfilment of the honourable 
understanding existing among some of 
those who supported the Amendment, to 
show that a large portion of the House 
does not agree with the proposal as it 
stands. 

Tue Duce or CLEVELAND: When 
I submitted to your Lordships another 
proposal in connection with this subject, 
it was with a view to establish perfect 
religious equality in Ireland. That pro- 
posal, I am sorry to say, did not meet 
the approbation of your Lordships; and 
that being the case, I, for one, cannot 
refuse to accept the principles which 
have been advocated by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) and 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey). I entered 
into an arrangement with certain of your 
Lordships upon the general principle. 
Only one part of that principle has been 
accepted, and the other has been refused. 
I cannot, therefore, do otherwise than 
agree with my noble Friends the noble 
Marquess and the noble Earl, that as 


the principle of this Bill is equality, we 


must restore that provision of the Bill 
which provides equality. I can only re- 
peat the statement we have already 
heard to-night, that when in Ireland 
you see on the one side the residence ap- 
parently of a wealthy person, and on 
the other side a cabin, and know that 
these are the houses of the Protestant 
clergyman and the Catholic priest, you 
will have a visible token of the in- 


reasonable terms; but still they would| equality that exists. I think we are 
not be given gratuitously, and that would | bound in justice to all parties to restore 
be the answer made to any complaint on | the Bill to its original shape in this par- 
the subject. Now, I am not going to! ticular, and I shall therefore support 
argue this question over again; but I| the Amendment now proposed. 

must protest against the statement of| Eart RUSSELL: When this mea- 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of! sure was first brought before us I voted 
Salisbury) that by adopting his Amend-| for it with a view to establish religious 
ment the House has not in the slightest! equality; and although that has not been 
degree departed from the principle of} perfectly secured, I cannot turn round 
religious equality among the various co. now and vote against the clause because 
nominations in Ireland. I believe that! it does not assert the principle of equal- 
the contrary is the case. I have received} ity. The Bill in its original form did 
a remarkable amount of information to| not do that, because it allowed the 
the effect that this particular Amend-| clergy to retain their residences at a 
ment with regard to residences has al-)} price greatly below their value. Whe- 
ready in different parts of Ireland pro-| ther you give a man £100, or whether 
duced the greatest possible irritation.| you give him for £200 that which is the 
I think, therefore, that the noble a value of £300, you equally do that 
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which is fatal to the principle of equality. 
I voted for this Bill as a matter of 
policy. At the same time I wished— 
as 1 stated on the second reading—that | 
the Roman Catholic clergymen and 
the Presbyterian clergymen should also 
have residences provided for them. But 
I do not give up that ho I refer to 
the Notice which my noble Friend (Earl 
Stanhope) has given that on the third 
reading he will propose that the Presby- 
terian and the Roman Catholic clergy- 
men should also have residences. I trust 
that Amendment will be carried, for if 
it be there will then be equality. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he 
would not detain their Lordships more 
than two minutes. With reference to 
the discussion fixed for Monday on what 
was now called co-ordinate endowment, 
he thought it right to correct an impres- 
sion which he gave rise to in addressing 
their Lordships the other day. He 
stated that he had reason to believe that 
if a co-ordinate grant to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy was offered, as a matter of 
justice, it would be accepted. He had 
since informed himself that a meeting 
had been held of the Roman Catholic 
Bench of Ireland, when, for particular 
reasons, which would be explained on 


Monday next by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Granard), it had been resolved 
that it could not be accepted if offered. 


On Question? — Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 56 ; Not-Contents 91: 
Majority 35. 
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Your Lordships will remember that 
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when this measure was brought forward | ; 
|order, as I have said before, to concili- 
' ate those who are irritated by the exist- 


in the other House of Parliament the 
private endowments of the Church, up to 


{LORDS} 
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more than £400,000 is sacrificed in 


1660, were estimated by Mr. Gladstone | ence of this Church. Now, I wish to 


at about £500,000. An Amendment 
was made in your Lordships’ House that 
the date for private endowments should 
be fixed at 1560 instead of 1660, and 
then the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
proposed that the sum of £500,000 
should be accepted as an equivalent for 
the private endowments up to 1560. I 
now propose to your Lordships that that 
offer should be accepted, and your Lord- 
ships will, I think, see that this is a 
payment to which the Irish Church is 
justly entitled in lieu of her private en- 
dowments. I will say a very few words 
on the general question of the endow- 
ments reserved for the Irish Church. 
There has been such an amount of 
exaggeration on this subject that I think 
it right to recall your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the real state of the case. I be- 


lieve that we could maintain our right 
to all these sums on the simple principle 
of this Bill—reserving private endow- 
ments, and that which seems to me to 
stand on the same ground as private 
endowments—namely, the possession of 


houses which have been built greatly at 
the expense of members of the Church ; 
and lands immediately adjoining the 
houses, which have acquired their whole 
value from the sums spent upon them 
by the clergy of the Church. But with- 
out entering further into details, I wish 
to put before your Lordships this simple 
case. According to the calculations of 
the Prime Minister, the property of the 
Irish Church is worth £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000. The very largest amount 
that will be retained for the Irish Church 
when this Bill is passed and existing in- 
terests are paid off is £3,000,000 out of 
these £15,000,000 or £16,000,000. Now, 
I put it to your Lordships, and through 
your Lordships to the country, whether 
it is not a generous offer that the Irish 
Church has made to surrender all but one- 
fifth, or less than one-fifth, of the whole 
of its revenues, in order to conciliate 
those who are irritated by its existence. 
I will prove the matter in another way. 
It is granted that the income of the 
Irish Church is between £500,000 and 
£600,000 a year. Now, the very utmost 
which is claimed for the Church by the 
Bill, as amended by your Lordships, is 
about £120,000 a year, and thereby 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 





| say that in this calculation with res 
to money we are entirely influenced by 
the fact that it is through the retention 


of some small sums such as those I have 
indicated that the Irish Church will be 
able to provide for the poor peasantry 


| in distant places who cannot be attended 


to on the voluntary principle, and whose 
interests we consider it to be right to 
secure by this very moderate endow- 
ment. 1 believe that there is in the 
country a strong feeling that the Irish 
Church is not to be trampled on; and I 
believe that the system which would 
deprive it of this small and reasonable 
endowment would be trampling upon it. 
I cannot believe, my Lords, that the 
other House of Parliament will, for one 
moment, object to allow the Irish Church, 
—having sacrificed its political ascend- 
ancy—having sacrificed four-fifths of its 
income—having descended from the high 
position it has maintained for centuries 
—I say I cannot believe that the other 
House of Parliament will object to allow 
it to be carried on in the same way as a 
moderately endowed colonial Church is 
carried on in any of Her Majesty’s colo- 
nial possessions. I believe further that 
in retaining this small and moderate en- 
dowment for the Irish Church we are 
fully carrying out the principles of this 
Bill, because Her Majesty’s Government 
and the other House of Parliament have 
themselves secured for it an endowment, 
though very moderate indeed in charac- 
ter, and we only join issue with them on 
the question as to what increase on that 
moderate endowment is indispensable 
for carrying on the Church so as to pro- 
vide for the welfare of the poorest of our 
Protestant brethren in Ireland. I say 
I believe that the other House of Parlia- 
ment will not grudge this very moderate 
request ; but I would further say that I 
believe it does not so much depend on 
the other House of Parliament as upon 
Her Majesty’s Government whether this 
moderate endowment shall be conceded. 
I cannot believe that those with whom 
we are associated in this House, whom 
we know, some of them, to be the most 
trusty and valued sons of the Church of 
England, will object to the proposals 
which your Lordships have made and 
laid before the country. But I will go 
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further, and say that I believe it de- 
_ not so much on Her Majesty’s 
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of its present members, and he is quite 
convinced that the country will be in 


vernment as on one man, and [ can- | favourofsuchacourse. Now, in arguing 


not believe that that one man, for so 
many years the most trusted son of the 
Church of England, will oppose the mo- 
derate provision of this Bill in order 
to gratify the monstrous and unnatural 
combination that has been formed a- 
gainst the Church of Ireland. 


Amendment moved in page 16, line 29, 
to leave out from the beginning of the 
clause to (‘‘ when’’) in page 17, line 23, 
and insert— 

“Tn lieu of any real or personal property be- 
coming vested in the commissioners by virtue of 
this Act which may consist or be the produce of 

perty or monies given by private persons out 
of their own resources, or which may consist of 
or be the produce of monies raised by private 
subscription, and without prejudice to any life in- 
terests preserved or secured by this Act, the com- 
missioners shall, on the application of the repre- 
sentative body of the said church, pay as at the 
end of six calendar months after the first day of 
May one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one 
to such representative body the sum of five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.” —( The Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to say a 
very few words on the present occasion. 
I did make the proposition which the 
most rev. Primate has embodied in this 
Amendment, but I also said that it 
was made in connection with other 
Amendments to which I strenuously 
objected. I took that opportunity to 
say to your Lordships that I thought 
it fair to say that we would most 
strenuously oppose the Amendment that 
stood next in order with regard to the 
Royal grants. But notwithstanding 
this your Lordships immediately pro- 
ceeded to argue the question of the Royal 
grants, and you carried their retention 
by a large majority. Now the most 
rev. Primate, after the Royal grants 
had been introduced into the Bill, treats 
it as if there were no objection to it, and 
trusts that this is a matter on which the 
House of Commons will yield. But I 
must plainly tell your Lordships that 
after what has taken place Her Majesty’s 
Government feel themselves free to deal 
with the whole of this amended clause as 
they may think fit. Now, what is the 
point in dispute between us? The most 
rev. Primate has said that your Lord- 
ships produce no inequality whatever 
by proposing to give £3,000,000 to the 





on the second reading of the Bill, not- 
withstanding the protests of myself and 
my Colleagues, many of your Lordships 
contended that a distinction had been 
made between disestablishment and dis- 
endowment when the question was before 
the country. I could never see the slight- 
est distinction between the one and the 
other. Disendowment was fully brought 
forward last year, not only in the sus- 
pensory Resolutions, but on the Motion 
of Lord Stanley. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) said the other night 
in arguing against concurrent endow- 
ment, that we ought to look to the lan- 
guage that was held contradictory to it 
on the hustings. Now, though it is 
true that the candidates on one side did 
strenuously resist concurrent endowment, 
the candidates on the other side said 
nothing at all. But with regard to dis- 
endowment, I can hardly find a single 
place where candidates on our side did 
not argue for disendowment as well as 
for disestablishment; while there was 
hardly a single candidate of a Conserva- 
tive character who did not blame the 
scheme of the Government as one of rob- 
bery and spoliation. I cannot conceive, 
therefore, that, the verdict of the country 
was not given for disendowment as well 
as disestablishment. As to what the most 
rev. Primate hints about one Member of 
the Government, I may say that it does 
not depend upon us, but that the House 
of Commons will not accede to the pro- 
position. To say that we are to have an 
institution to which we are to give all the 
churches—their houses at a reasonable 
rate, according to our plan—by the plan 
adopted by this House, for nothing at 
all—who are to have also an incorpora- 
tion by which they may hold land, and 
then that, beyond all this, you are to give 
them £3,000,000—I say, so far as I am 
concerned, if I were a Member of the 
House of Commons, that I should con- 
sider myself to be committing a breach 
of faith with the great constituencies of 
the country were I to assent to it. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY: 
What I said was that the £3,000,000 in- 
cluded the houses and the lands adjoin- 


ing. 

GRANVILLE: At any rate, 
your proposition is to give the Church, 
hurch over and above the life interests | beyond the life interests of her members, 
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the sum of £3,000,000, and I say that I 
believe the Government would be guilty 


of a breach of faith with the country if! accepted it. 
I trust | 


they sanctioned such a scheme. 
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ference to any other question whatever, 
and it is upon that understanding we 
With regard to another 
point, the noble Earl certainly misun- 


this is not the ultimate decision of your | derstood me when he interpreted my 
Lordships ; if it be I shall regret it ex- | remarks as regards declarations on the 


ceedingly, for reasons which your Lord- 
ships know, and because I believe it will 
not be accepted by the country. 

Lorpv CAIRNS: I must express my 
surprise at what has just fallen from 
the noble Earl. Your Lordships will 
remember what occurred the other night. 
The noble Earl made an offer that in- 
stead of the private endowments a sum 
of £500,000 should be accepted, which 


he said would obviate the necessity for | 


litigation, and that it would be a very 
favourable compromise for the Church. 
I thought at the time that it was a very 
fair proposal; but we all were of opi- 
nion that the proper course would be to 
consider it before the Report, and to 
communicate with those who were in- 
terested in the question. But that was 
an offer which did not in any way de- 








pend upon the course to be taken by 
the House with regard to the next 
Amendment on the Ulster glebes, for | 


/hustings. I said— 


“Jf you want to know the feelings of the coun- 
try with regard to nominal endowment out of the 
funds of the Chureh, look at what occurred on 
every hustings at the last election. Every can. 
didate, or a great number of candidates, were in. 
terrogated by the electors as to whether they 
would consent to endow every denomination out 
of the funds taken from the Church, and the 
answer was distinctly ‘ No.’” 

I never said that the candidates had 
pledged themselves to strip the Irish 
Church of every farthing she possessed; 
on the contrary, I remarked that they 
referred to what Mr. Gladstone had said 
—namely, that the Church was to go 
out with its churches and residences, and 
with some amount of property, described 
as amounting to between two-thirds and 
three-fifths, and they asked whether that 
was harshness. And I remember per- 
fectly well that when these people came 
back to the House of Commons they 
were shown what everyone before had 


the noble Earl said that this was alto- | overlooked, the words ‘‘ Or its members” 
gether independent of the Amendment | after the word ‘Church ;” but nobody 


as to the Ulster glebes, which the Go- | had ever dreamt that Mr. Gladstone in- 
vernment would think it their duty| tended interpreting an endowment of 
strenuously to oppose. [Earl Granvtzz | three-fifths of the Church property by 


life interests, which are of no value to 


dissented. | My Lords, I shall only say | 
that I shall cease to believe any event 
for twenty-four hours if I have not cor- 
rectly re-called what fell from the noble 
Earl on that occasion, and I was never 
more amazed than when I heard the 
noble Earl say that in consequence of 
the Vote of the House on the Ulster 
glebes the Government would feel at 





liberty to take any course they might 
think fit. If the noble Earl withdraws | 


the Church as such whatever. As far 
as the feeling of the country had been 
expressed, I believe the idea of total 
disendowment of the Church has never 
been approved in any form by the coun- 
try. The noble Earl seems to be very 
much astonished at the most rev. Pri- 
mate’s calculation, and the noble Earl 
says that the idea of the property 
being preserved after the Church is 


the proposal, why not oppose the Amend- } disestablished is what the Government 
ment of the most rev. Primate now?/|cannot accept; but Mr. Gladstone said 
This Amendment naturally follows the | there would be a benefit derived by 
acceptance of the noble Earl’s proposal | the Church, after compensation of life 
the other night; it is for the Govern-| interests, which he calculated from 
ment, if it thinks fit, to withdraw that | £1,000,000 to £1,500,000. I never ex- 
a. but I cannot believe the noble | amined into the calculation, but that 
Earl means to do so. I agree with the! was the result stated; and I mentioned 
noble Earl that the proposal should be! it because it is decidedly at variance 
for a payment of £500,000 generally in| with the statement of the noble Earl 
lieu of private grants; but I protest | that no property should be preserved to 
against there being any misunderstand- | the Church. 

ing whatever as to the fact that the offer | Tue Marovess or SALISBURY: 
made to us was made distinctly upon Really I and noble Lords sitting near 
this question, isolated and without re- | are in doubt whether to believe our ears. 


Earl Granville 
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The noble Earl comes down here one 
night and asks us to adopt a suggestion 
of his, instead of an Amendment which 
js before us, and then, when your Lord- | 
ships have accepted that proposal, he 
comes down and asks us to alterit. I 
must ask the noble Earl, under these 
circumstances, to state really what the 
decision of the Government is ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must appeal 
to the words I used, and what I stated 
was this, that the course the House has 

ursued, both with regard to the Royal 
fends and the alteration of the Amend- 
ment, leaves the Government at liberty 
to deal with it as they think fit; and if 
your Lordships think I have gone be- 
yond what I ought to have stated, I do 
repeat that it is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to agree to that 
clause in its entirety as it stands now. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: I want to ask 
my noble Friend whether, instead of 
asking for delay for the purpose of con- 
sidering the proposal, that when we 
agreed to the offer of £500,000 in lieu 
of all claims, he at once accepted it ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: That makes a 
very great difference; the bargain was 
not accepted. [‘‘Oh!”] I really do not 
wish to say anything contrary to the 
feeling of your Lordships’ House; but 
there is a great difference between deal- 
ing with a proposal of that sort made in 
— terms, and postponing the matter 
or consideration altogether; and I re- 
peat that, although there is no intention 
of the Government to withdraw that 
particular offer, yet I say it is quite im- 
possible for me to pledge them to retain 
this clause as it is arranged. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY depre- 
cated any attempt to depart from the 
original understanding. 

Tue Arcusisnorp or CANTERBURY 
said, he was willing to alter the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD stated 
that, in his anxiety for the fate of the 
Irish Church, when the present life in- 
terests were exhausted, he had made some 
calculations to show what the future of 
the Church would be. A fifth part of the 
Church’s income, £112,000, was already 
placed in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and would at once be- 
come the property of the Government. 
Then the £440,000, capitalized at four- 
teen years’ purchase, the £266,000, 
the compensation to curates, and the 
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£500,000 added together, would give 
only £120 a year for each person in 
Holy Orders. If every clergyman were 
to take out his life interest, the endow- 
ment would cease at once; but, if by an 
exercise of great self-sacrifice, while 
holders of livings of £100 a year were 
allowed to take them in full, holders of 
£200 should be taxed 5 per cent, of 
£300, 10 per cent, and so on up to the 
maximum of livings, say £1,000, which 
he would tax at 50 per cent, and the 
incomes of the Bishops by two-thirds, 
the proceeds would amount to £100,000 
in the first year, and that could be saved 
by a corresponding exercise of self-sacri- 
fice by the laity. He did not, therefore, 
think the Church could be regarded as 
too rich to enable the clergy to live as 
they are conventionally expected to live, 
nor too rich if all the incomes of the 
clergy were invested, or if, by the 
exercise of the self-sacrifice he had de- 
scribed, the incomes of the clergy were 
in some part saved and made good by 
the subscriptions of the laity. The 
Amendment was not opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, which was said to 
be equality, and which was, in fact, the 
reducing of all to a dead level of desti- 
tution, and making all as miserable as 
possible. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that in the 
debate on the 5th July, the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) spoke 
of £500,000, though it was not in 
the Bill, as the amount of the private 
benefactions which Mr. Gladstone had 
stated he was prepared to yield. There- 
upon the noble Earl (Earl Grey) asked 
whether the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
suggested that he would give a lum 
sum of £500,000 to the disendowe 
Church as compensation for these claims. 
Up to this time not one word had been 
said about the Ulster glebes. Earl 
Granville replied that that was the case, 
but the question of the glebes was to be 
dealt with by an Amendment which 
would presently be discussed, and to 
which the Government would offer a 
most strenuous resistance. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
whatever might have been the exact 
words used, the facts were that when 
the date had been altered from 1660 to 
the 2nd of Elizabeth, in order to brin 
discussion to a close the noble Ear. 
(Earl Granville) proposed to obviate all 
difficulty about date by giving a fixed 
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sum of £500,000 for all the private bene- 
factions, provided no other claim were 
made in respect of private benefactions. 
And he added that the Government 
would not accept the Amendment with 
regard' to the Ulster glebes. That 
being so, directly after the £500,000 had 
been offered, the Amendment claiming 
the Ulster glebes, which represented 
£1,000,000 more, was carried. It was, 
of course, impossible that the Govern- 
ment could take the view of the majority 
of their Lordships with reference to this 
large endowment of £1,000,000, and it 
was out of the question to suppose that 
they could give up £1,500,000 of private 
endowments. He maintained that, if 
their Lordships insisted upon having the 
Ulster glebes, they could not insist upon 
having the £500,000 too. The Govern- 
ment would adhere to their pledge, and 
give the £500,000; but they could not 
give up another £1,000,000 of private 
benefactions, and their Lordships must 
take their choice. The other day, when 


the Ulster endowments were asked for 
on behalf of the Church, the ground on 
which the claim was based was that they 
were private endowments, and their 
Lordships were now bound by the posi- 


tion which was then taken, and they 
must, therefore, allow the Ulster glebes 
to be classed with the private endow- 
ments for which the £500,000 was 
offered. The most rev. Primate asked 
how much was to be given up by the 
Church. The Church had nothing to 
give up; that which she held she held 
unjustly ; and the Government proceeded 
on the basis that it was not just that 
700,000 people should retain that which 
was intended for the benefit of 5,400,000. 
Therefore, the Government did not talk 
of giving up anything, but only of pro- 
tecting life interests. There was nothing 
whatever for the Church to give up. So 
far from doing wrong, the Government 
believed they were doing that which was 
just, and right, and beneficial to the 
Church. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, nothing could have 
been more easy than for the Government 
to have said, when they made this offer, 
that it was to be understood it was made 
conditionally on the withdrawal of the 
Amendment relating to the Ulster glebes. 
That would have been a plain, simple, 
and straightforward proposition, which 
would have been understood, and which 
it would have been for the Committee to 


The Lord Chancellor 
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accept or reject. But what happen 
was this. When they were dea _ 
an Amendment which would have given 
them what they valued at more than 
£500,000—namely, the right to trace 
back these endowments to the time of 
the Reformation, which their Lordshi 
would have affirmed, they lost the op- 
portunity of taking the opinion of a full 
Committee, and they did it on the faith of 
the promise made by the Government. 
He protested against the course now 
taken as contrary to good faith, good 
morals, and equity, and, least of all, 
should he have expected it from the 
noble Earl. 

Eart GRANVILLE said he had not 
the slightest objection to the most rey, 
Primate (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
changing and adopting the terms in 
which he originally gave notice of his 
Amendment; and, further, he had not 
the least objection to pledge the Govern- 
ment with regard to the £500,000 if the 
Committee did not insist upon the Ulster 
grants. The Government did not with- 
draw any proposal they had made, but 
they shail y declined to promise to 
give £500,000 in lieu of private bene- 
factions, and to couple with that what- 
ever might be the value of the Royal 
grants. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sug- 
gested that, after the explanations which 
had been made, the most rev. Primate 
had better withdraw his Amendment. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Afirma- 


tive. 


Amendments made: Bill to be read 
3* on Monday next, and be printed as 
amended (No. 182). 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Nine o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o'clock, 


Reese 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 9th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.— Surrty—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [July 8} reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resoluticn in Committee—Fishe- 
ries (Ireland) [Salaries]—n.P. 

Ordered — First Reading—Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) * [207] ; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (ireland) Act (1863) Amendment® 
— ; Cinque Ports Act Amendment * [206]; 

eritable Rights * [204]. 
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Committee — Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(No. 2) [103]—r.p. 

Committee— Report—Insolvent Debtors and Bank- 
ruptey Repeal (re-comm.) (180). 

Considered as amended—Local Government Sup- 

emental (No. 2) * [192]. 

ird Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* [192], and passed ; Married 
Women’s Property [122], debate adjourned. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


JEWS IN ROUMANIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government heard of renewed 
outrages against the Jews in the Da- 
nubian Principalities; of whole families 
in the country districts expelled from 
their homes, left without food or shelter, 
and suffering from disease at the road 
sides; and, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment continue to co-operate with the 
representatives of the Great Powers in 
awakening the Roumanian Government 
to more humanizing influences, and to a 
policy more congenial with the age in 
which we live ? 

Mr. OTWAY: In reply, Sir, to the 
hon. Member, I regret to say that we 
have received recently news of outrages 


having been renewed against the Jews 


in the Danubian Principalities. Only 
this morning we have received from 
Vienna a copy of a telegram which 
Baron Rothschild thought it right to 
communicate to the English Ambassador 
in that city, detailing outrages perpe- 
trated against the Jews in the Danubian 
Principalities, which we could hardly 
expect to occur in a civilized country in 
these days. I will read to the House an 
extract from that telegram. After de- 
scribing some other treatment which the 
Jews have received in those provinces, it 
proceeds as follows :— 

“Our wives and our children are ill-treated by 
the soldiers of the Prefect. Many of our co- 
religionists are drowned, and our hair is shaved 
off ina manner to disgrace us, and we are sub- 
jected to every sort of torture and violence by 
the agents of the Government. We are most 
rigorously questioned and persecuted.” 
The hon. Member asks me whether Her 
Majesty’s Government continues to co- 
operate with the representatives of the 
Great Powers in awakening the Rou- 
manian Government to more humanizing 
influences, and to a policy more con- 
— with the age in which we live. 

ur instructions to Her Majesty’s Con- 
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sul General at Bucharest have been in- 
variably in the sense that he should not 
cease to represent to the Roumanian 
Government the bad effects produced in 
other countries by the treatment the 
Jews received in that country, and we 
shall continue to co-operate with the 
representatives of all the other Powers, 
who, I understand, have made similar 
representations. With regard to the 
effect of these representations, I regret 
to say that it has not been such as we 
might reasonably have expected up to 
the present moment; but it is hoped that 
under the influence of the enlightened 
Prince who now governs that country a 
new state of things will be inaugurated, 
and that the treatment which I do not 
hesitate to say with the hon. Member is 
not congenial with the age in which we 
live will henceforth cease to be used 
towards the Jewish population of Rou- 


mania. 


CANADA—HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
have acceded to the terms agreed to by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for the ces- 
sion of their Territories ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
he was happy to be able to inform his 
hon. Friend that the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada had agreed to the 
terms of the cession of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory, but he was unable then 
to give the details, 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS AND BANK- 
RUPTCY REPEAL [RE-PAYMENT 
OF UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS]. 
REPORT. 

Resolution reported. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
must complain of the proposal to con- 
tinue the objectionable practice by which 
the unappropriated balances of a bank- 
rupt’s estate were forfeited to the 
Crown, and were only to be recovered 
by the creditors by a proceeding in 
Chancery. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had to inform the hon. Member that 
the forfeiture of which he complained 
had been abolished, and that now the 
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Crown was only empowered to invest 
the unappropriated balances, and to hold 
them in trust until they were claimed. 


Contagious Diseases 


Resolution agreed to. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ AND BANK- 
RUPTCY REPEAL (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 180.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. G. GREGORY said, that, under 
the Bankruptcy Bill, a gentleman of 
great ability had been appointed, with 
universal approbation, Judge of the new 
Bankruptcy Court; but no provision 
had, as far as he was aware, been made 
for the increase of his salary. He had 
had no communication upon this subject 
with the gentleman in question, who, he 
had no doubt, would willingly discharge 
any additional duties which might be 
imposed upon him without asking for 
an increase of his salary. He wished to 
point out, however, that the new Judge 
would have to bring the whole machinery 
of the Act into operation, and to ad- 
minister the whole system thereby cre- 


ated. He thought, therefore, that the 


Government should consider whether 
the salary ought not to be increased. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he entirely concurred with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member as to the 
merits and abilities of the gentleman 
who was to be appointed the first Judge 
in the new Bankruptcy Court, and he 
was personally anxious that he should 
be liberally treated in regard to his 
salary. It was probable that that gen- 
tleman’s duties would be very much in- 
creased ; but he believed it was generally 
understood at the time the appointment 
was made that there was to be no in- 
crease of his salary. If it should be 
found that the gentleman’s duties were 
increased, he trusted that next Session 
there would be no indisposition on the 
part of the House to award him a salary 
suitable to the dignity of his position. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


The Attorney General 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(No. 2) (re-commitied) BILL.—[ Bitz 103,] 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 6th July. ] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. William Edward Forster,) 
Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 45 (Exception for railways, 
1867, s. 23). 

Mr. M‘COMBIE said, he wished to 
know whether Aberdeen cattle coming 
by sea would be allowed to be sent to 
the central market in the metropolis ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they 
would, though he could not inform the 
House in what part of the metropolis the 
central market would be established. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 46 to 53, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 54 (Determination and declara- 
tion by local authority as to pleuro- 
pneumonia). 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, he had an 
Amendment to propose, to the effect that 
the time at the expiration of which a 
place might be declared free from the 
disease of pleuro-pneumonia, after the 
last case, should be extended from ten 
days to two months, the former period 
being sometimes too short to allow the 
seeds of the disease to manifest them- 
selves. He moved, in page 12, line 35, 
to leave out ‘ten days” and insert 
‘two months.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Government were prepared on this matter 
to accept the opinion of the represen- 
tatives of the agricultural constituencies. 
They had put ten days in the Bill on 
the authority of Professors Simonds and 
Brown. 

Mr. J. HOWARD said, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, which had caused five times as 
much loss as the rinderpest, might linger 
about a place for more than two months. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought one month 
would generally be quite sufficient. 

Mr. {L-COMBIE said, he would advo- 
cate the adoption of the period of two 
months. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the period of thirty days. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
thirty days, rather than ten days or 


sixty. 
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Dr. BREWER said, the period of in-{ selves, and he did not see why the local 


cubation of the disease was between 
thirteen and twenty-eight days, and the 
period of thirty days was a reasonable 


ne. 
’ Mr. CARNEGIE said, that his clients 
looked on pleuro-pneumonia with greater 
dread than they looked on the cattle 


plague. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. BREWER moved, in line 35, to 
leave out “‘ ten”’ and insert “thirty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 55 agreed to 


Clause 56 (Exposure for sale, trans- 
port by railway, &c., of diseased ani- 
mals). 


Mr. MILLER said, in the absence of 
his hon. Colleague (Mr. M‘Laren), he 
had to propose an Amendment in line 4, 
after the word ‘‘ place,” to insert “or 
sale yard, whether _ or private.” 
This emendation had been proposed by 
the Town Council of the city he repre- 
sented (Edinburgh). 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 57 to 59, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 60 (Purification of sheds, &c., 
of diseased animals, 1866. [TI] s. 14). 

Mr. M‘COMBIE proposed, in page 
14, line 13, to insert after “shall” the 
words “‘at its own expense.” His ob- 
ject was to insure disinfection being 
thorough, which he was afraid it would 
not be if the expense were charged on 
the owner of the premises. The inspec- 
tors would, in that case, be constantly 
annoyed and obstructed in enforcing the 
Act; but ifcharged on the local rate the 
expense would & trifling, and the in- 
spector would be indepen ent. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he un- 
derstood the object of the Amendment 
to be to make it clear that the local au- 
thority paid all the expense under this 
clause. The clause, however, was so 


framed as to give to the local authority | 





authority should be obliged to pay for it. 
Mr. J. HOWARD said, he thought 
that, as the slaughtering of diseased 
cattle was for the public advantage, the 
public ought to pay for it. 
Amendment negatived, ‘ 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 61 and 62 agreed to. 


Clause 63 (Water and food on rail- 
ways). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had an 
important alteration to propose. In com- 
mon with all the Members of the House 
he was anxious that the Bill should be 
made the means of preventing the suf- 
fering which was often undergone by 
cattle in travelling by railway. Clauses 
having the same object had been intro- 
duced into former Biils, but the subject 
was a difficult one, and it was found that 
they did not work. He had at first 
thought it would be sufficient to enable 
the railway company to charge the ex- 
pense of feeding and watering the cattle, 
and to make the beasts a lien for such 
charge. Several hon. Members had, 
however, told him that the clause ought 
to be made compulsory, and he preferred 
it in that shape. He had put himself in 
communication with the chairmen of the 
lines of railway principally concerned, 
and they had assented to the compulsory 
clause now framed. It provided, in the 
first place, that the railway companies 
should be obliged to find food and water 
at such railway stations as the Privy 
Council might direct. In the next place, 
they were obliged to give food and water 
to such cattle at those stations as they 
might be requested to give by the owners 
of such cattle, either by writing on the 
part of the consignors, or by word of 
mouth from the person in charge. It 
would be necessary to follow that clause 
by two provisions, one making the neg- 
lect or omission to provide food and 
water a penal offence on the part of the 
companies, and another to meet the case 
of the consignors or the drover in charge 
not requesting the company to give food 


power to pay the expense, if it thought; and water, in which event they also would 


fit, and he thought that the matter had | 
better be left to the discretion of the local | 
authority. 

Sr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, | 
he thought that a great deal of careless- | 
ness was often shown by farmers them- | 


be guilty of an offence. It was thought 
desirable that these offences should be 
| limited to cases where the cattle were in 
transit for thirty hours and upwards. As 
the result of his inquiries on this subject, 
he found that cattle could travel longer 
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without suffering than he had supposed. 
In America twenty-eight hours had been 
fixed upon as the term during which 
cattle could travel without food or water. 
He also understood that on short jour- 
neys it was very difficult to persuade the 
animals to take water in trucks, and 
while they were travelling. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who had taken great interest in this 
question, had told him that he had re- 
cently gone to some cattle that had been 
in a truck twenty-four hours, and he 
found that while in the truck they could 
not be persuaded to take water. He 
moved in Clause 63, page 15, to leave 
out from commencement to ‘‘ then” in- 
clusive, line 28, and insert— 

“Every Railway Company shall make pro- 
vision, to the satisfaction of the Privy Council, for 
the supply of water and food to animals carried 
by the Company, the same to be supplied at such 
stations as the Privy Council direct, on the re- 
quest in writing of the consignor of any animal 
carried, or on the request of any person in charge 
of any such animal, and.” 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
if he were convinced the clause would 
carry out what they all desired, he would 
not move the Amendment of which he 
had given notice, but he was by no 
means satisfied that the beasts would 
get either food or water under this clause. 
The railway companies were to be free 
from responsibility, unless there was a 
request from the consignor or the man 
in charge. So long as there was a cer- 
tainty of their being re-paid, he did not 
see why it should not be compulsory on 
the companies to supply food and water, 
whether requested to do so or not. He 
saw that the hon. Member for Aberdeen 

Mr. M‘Combie) appeared to take a dif- 
erent view, judging by the Amendment 
he had placed on the Paper, limiting the 
provision, as far as regarded fat cattle, 
to the case of animals conveyed on longer 
journeys than fifteen hours. Everyone 

new that the hon. Member himself took 
every care of his beasts, and that they 
always reached the market in first-rate 
condition ; but other persons were neither 
so prudent norso humane. He intended 
to move, as an Amendment, in line 39, 
after ‘‘ person,’’ to insert— 


“And if any Company on any occasion fails | 


to comply with this enactment, such Company 
shall on every such occasion be deemed guilty of 
an offence against this Act.” 

CotoneL CORBETT said, he doubted 
whether it would be possible to get a 
conviction under this clause against 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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either the consignor or the man jn 
charge. All depended upon the nature 
of the food upon which the cattle had 
been fed. Turnip-fed cattle would go q 
long time without taking water, while if 
ithey had been fed upon hay and dry 
meat, they would want it in much less 
time. Would there not be a difficulty 
in obtaining a conviction under such cir. 
cumstances ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause was purposely framed to take any 
discretion out of the hands of the magis- 
trates. It would be an offence if, after 
the cattle had been thirty hours in 
transit, a request was not made upon 
the railway company for food and water, 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals would be sure to see that the 
Act was carried out. 

Mr. PEASE stated that animals would 
not drink in trucks after a journey of 
twenty hours, although they would eat 
dry hay. This showed that they did 
not suffer from thirst. 

Mr. PELL said, that great difficulty 
would arise in laying down any rules for 
feeding and watering animals on a jour- 
ney, in consequence of the various droves 
not being put into trucks at the same 
hour. It was desirable above all things 
that the animals should be conveyed with 
as little delay as possible. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, that unless it 
was the interest of the owners of the 
cattle to prosecute, in the event of the 
cattle not being properly fed and watered 
on their journey, he had no confidence 
that any prosecution would be under- 
taken. If the carrying out of this clause 
were left in the hands of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
he did not think it would be very sue- 
cessful. 

Coronet SYKES said, that if any 
animal, whether biped or quadruped, 
were kept for thirty hours without food, 
‘it must necessarily become exhausted, 
|and the quality of its flesh as food must 
ibe greatly deteriorated. He should, 
therefore, support the Amendment. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was afraid 
that an animal in the state of suffering 
inseparable from its being conveyed in 
a railway truck would, in all probability, 
refuse food and water, even if placed 
before it during the journey. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was an 
easy matter to provide that the railway 
companies should supply water, but not 
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go easy to lay down rules as to the points; Mr. M. W. RIDLEY said, he wished 
at which the animals should be un- | to know why steamboats were excluded 
trucked and water given them. This was from the operation of the clause. 
an experimental clause, and if it did not| Sr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER d 
answer something else could be framed. | that there was much more need of legis- 
Mr. said, that in his opinion | lating for steamboats than railways. 

the railway companies would not find| Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
much difficulty in giving the cattle water | difficult to meet the case of steamboats 
at nearly every station. He begged the | coming from foreign countries, because 
House to remember that lean cattle were | if certain provisions for the relief of suf- 
conveyed by rail as well as fat ones, and | fering cattle were made obligatory, they 
that trains of cattle going from fair to | would cease to come in British ships and 
fair were often delayed for a great num- | be transferred to a foreign flag. In the 


ber of hours without any person being 
in charge of them. Such cases as these 
ought to be considered. 

Me. D. DALRYMPLE said, he 
thought that by riding the humanitarian 
hobby too hard we should bring about 
the very evil we desired to obviate. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Vice President of the Council) would 

his proposition. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if the 
hon. Baronet’s (Sir Robert Anstruther’s) 
Amendment were carried, a task would 
be imposed on the Privy Council which 
that Department would find it extremely 
difficult to perform, while other persons 
would be relieved from a responsibility 
which they certainly ought to bear. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he wished to impose a duty not on the 
Privy Council, but on the railway com- 
panies. 

Mr. TIPPING said, that the railway 
companies were only common carriers, 
and ought not to be burdened with a 
responsibility which properly belonged 
to the owners of the property conveyed. 

Sm SMITH CHILD suggested that 
the Amendment should be amended by 
providing that the food and drink be 
supplied at such stations as the Privy 
Council direct. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to add 
tothe end of the clause the following 
words :— 


“If any Company on any occasion fails to 
comply with the requirements of this section, they 
shall, on every such occasion, be deemed guilty 
of an offence against the Act: If in the case of 
any animal such a request as aforesaid is not 
made so that the animal remains without a supply 
of water for thirty consecutive hours, the con- 
signor and the person in charge of the animal 
_ —_ be deemed guilty of an offence against 

is Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 





case of Irish steamboats any regulations 
must be made obligatory at the port 
from which they sailed. 

Mr. M‘COMBIE said, he could answer 
for the Aberdeen steamboats, on board 
which cattle for London were well sup- 
— with water, hay, turnips, and other 


Mr.O’REILLY DEASE said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would endea- 
vour to do something to meet the case of 
cattle coming from Ireland. The London 
and North-Western Company had a line 
of steamers which carried on an immense 
traffic. Great complaints were made as 
to the manner in which the cattle were 
treated. When they arrived at Holy- 
head they were put into the company’s 
premises without food or water. They 
were afterwards put into trains and con- 
veyed into the midland districts, still 
without food or water. He should like 
to see some Amendment introduced into 
the clause, with respect to steamers. 
The Committee were not now dealing 
with foreign boats, but with Dublin 
boats, and he trusted Irish Members 
would turn their attention to this griev- 
ance, which was a real and not a senti- 
mental one. 

Mr. Serseant DOWSE said, he could 
fully confirm the statement. Pleuro- 
pneumonia was occasioned by the shame- 
ful way in which cattle were packed in 
the Irish steamers. He wished that the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce a 
special clause on the subject into the 
Bill. The value of the cattle was re- 
duced 10 per cent by this mode of 
transit. He had known cases in which 
cattle had been brought from Dublin to 
Peterborough without food or water, 
having been kept in the trucks fifty 
hours. 

Mr. J. HOWARD said, that the ques- 
tion was one entirely for Irish agricul- 
turists. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the griev- 
ance was patent, but he doubted whether 
it would be possible in a Bill which 
was intended to apply to England and 
Scotland only, to make provision for the 
treatment of cattle in Ireland and on 
their embarkation to ports in Great 
Britain. He hoped the present measure 
would be followed next Session by an 
Irish Bill, in which the requisite provi- 
sions could be made. If, however, the 
hon. and learned Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Serjeant Dowse) could devise 
a clause which would meet the case of 
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and it would be necessary for him to 
raise them both now, or else lose the 
opportunity of doing so. One proposal 
of which he had given notice, as to the 
more correct mode of raising the money 
required for compensation, related to a 
| tax, and, consequently, could not be 
brought forward by a private Member, 
He was, however, at liberty to raise the 
question as to the amount of compensa- 
tion, and who should pay it. It ap- 
peared to him that as the cattle plague 
was a national calamity, the compensa- 
tion for animals slaughtered ought to be 





the carriage of cattle by steamboats, he contributed by the country at large, and 
should be glad to consider it on the} not by particular localities. The local 
Report. | authorities were very curiously defined, 

Mr. W. EGERTON said, he had/| A borough was defined to be a town 
heard that the Irish beasts were much | which had quarter sessions held within 
more unruly than any other beasts, and /it, and the result was that the town of 
that the Irish drovers were rather more | Bradford, which had no quarter ses- 
harsh to their beasts than any other | sions, was included within the county,, 


drovers. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Return of cases of disease 
among imported foreign animals). 

Mr. CORRANCE, in the absence of 
the hon. Member for South-east Nor- 
folk (Mr. Reed), moved after ‘“ cattle 
plague”’ to insert ‘“‘and sheep pox.”’ The 
matter was of great importance, but he 
left it in the hands of the Committee, 
trusting that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give his opinion on the point. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
question of the precautions to be taken 
against sheep pox had received the care- 
ful consideration of the Government. 
The conclusion at which they had arrived 
was that the powers they had already 
taken to isolate sheep were sufficient to 
enable them to deal with the matter. 
He therefore did not recommend the 


and had to pay a contribution of £1,400 

on an assessment of £508,000, while 

Leeds, having a court of quarter ses- 
| sions, paid nothing at all. Many other 
| instances of a similar character might be 
| given, and they proved that the local 
| authority, as provided in the Bill, could 
| not be maintained on any principle of 
) justice or equality. The Report which 
' had been laid upon the table as to the 
| amounts paid in different places showed 
) the vast discrepancies between different 
counties, although it did not show fully 
| the differences between towns. It would 
| require a rate of something like 7s. 6d. per 
| head to pay for the loss of the cattle which 
| had been slaughtered in Cheshire alone. 
| Now the mode of meeting the difficulty 
of the case, which he should propose, 
| was very simple. While the individual 
| farmer who lost his cattle could not af- 
| ford to bear the loss, the infliction caused 


Committee to adopt the Amendment | by the disease, to which the owners of 


roposed by the hon. Member. 


Mr. CAWLEY said, he thought that | 


compensation should be made in the 
event of the compulsory slaughter of 
sheep. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 65 and 66 agreed to. 


Clause 67 (Compensation on slaughter 
—1866, [I.] s. 12; 1867, s. 15). 

Mr. CAWLEY said, this clause and | surance might, with advantage, be re- 
the postponed Clause No. 7 involved | sorted to. He would not give the full 


two questions of considerable importance, 


Mr. J. Howard 


|eattle generally were liable, ought, in 


his opinion, to be met by a system of 
mutual insurance. Whatever loss the 


disease had occasioned to particular per- 


| price of meat had been greatly enhanced 


sons, there could be no doubt that the 


in consequence of the slaughter of cattle 
which it had brought about, so that 
cattle dealers in localities which had not 


| been affected by it had been considerable 


| gainers in the result. There was every 


{ reason, therefore, why a system of in- 


| value of the cattle lost in each case, be- 
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cause he did not wish to hold out any 
inducements which might prevent pro- 


r precautions being taken against 
ate: he had no desire, therefore, 
to go beyond the proportion mentioned in 
the Bill. A charge of 1s. per head 

r annum on cattle, and 1s. per annum 
on each ten sheep, in the shape of insur- 
ance, would, he thought, be found a good 
mode of meeting the case ; and if a pro- 

of the kind were not adopted, he 
should move, at the proper time, that 
the compensation given be a general 
charge on the whole country. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving, in 

e 16, line 14, to leave out “local 
authority,”” and insert ‘there shall be 


eM. E. EGERTON said, while thank- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council for the pains 
which had been bestowed in the prepara- 
tion of the Bill, there was one portion 
of it with which he did not feel at all 
satisfied. He alluded to the provisions 
by which compensation was thrown on 
the local authority for that which was a 
public calamity. The total amount of 
compensation for which the country was 
liable was, he believed, £800,000; and 
for 33 per cent of that amount Cheshire 
was liable; and why, he should like to 
know, should the compensation for the 
$7,000 head of cattle which had been 
slaughtered in that county for the public 
good be thrown exclusively upon it, in- 
stead of being borne, as it ought to be, 
by the country at large? 

Dr. BREWER said, he wished to 
point out that the proposal for an in- 
surance at 1s. a head had already been 
tried in a particular instance, and that 
it had produced in five years only £7,495, 
while the value of the cattle lost by 

leuro-pneumonia alone was £16,925. 
t was clear, therefore, that the plan 
had not been successful. A proposition 
for assurance, at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
head, would be entitled to more favour- 
able consideration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to state in a few words why the Govern- 
ment could not adopt the Amendment 
of which the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Cawley) had given a sketch. It 
was true that the expenses connected 


with the cattle plague had not been paid | 


according to principles of perfect equality, 
but the same might be said of any tax. 
The hon. Gentleman next stated that 
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insurance was the most desirable prin- 
ciple, because the cattle plague was a 
matter which concerned the whole coun- 

In like manner it might be said 
that the relief of pauperism was a mat- 
ter which concerned the whole country, 
but, nevertheless, it was considered that 
a local system insured the most econo- 
mical and efficient mode of raising and 
distributing the money. He could not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman that in 
respect to the cattle plague the future 
was likely to resemble the past, for every- 
one must allow that if cattle plague were 
to come into the country now, there 
would not be anything like the same 
percentage to pay for losses consequent 
on it, and that whereas it had been a 
question of pounds in the past, it would 
be only a question of pence in the future. 
The House must also consider the in- 
convenience of adapting the insurance 
principle to the whole of the country, 
for the machinery requisite to carry it 
out would be very extensive, and the 
money which would be raised by the 
plan of the hon. Gentleman would amount 
to more than £300,000 a year, and this 
to insure a fund for compensation when 
it was hoped that in future no necessity 
would arise for the payment of any 
compensation at all. With regard to 
Cheshire, all must have regretted to 
hear how much the farmers in that 
county suffered from the cattle plague ; 
but that was a matter of the past, and 
did not affect the present Bill, the object 
of which was to make provision for the 
future. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the proposal 
made by the hon. Member (Mr. Cawley) 
went further in principle than at first 
sight it appeared todo. It was impos- 
sible, if they were to take the whole 
area of the country for these kinds of 
demands, but that the same principle 
must be applied to the poor rate and 
every other burden. He was sorry to 
say that everything was tending to what 
was called a national rate. That was 
pressing on in every direction, and he 
did not wish to help it forward, for he 
believed that such a system would lead 
to very wasteful expenditure. He, there- 
fore, could not give his assent to the 











proposed Amendment. 

| Mr. M‘COMBIE said, he entirely dis- 
| approved of the Amendment, the adop- 
‘tion of which would cost some of his 
constituents £100 a year. 
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Mr. G. GREGORY said, he feared} meet with the approval of the agricul- 
that if the local authorities had a com-| tural Members. 
mon fund to resort to they would become P 
lax in the performance of their duties. Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
He must observe, too, that that would] Mr. M‘COMBIE moved, page 16 
be a capitation tax, and not an ad valorem! line 17, to leave out “one-half.” and 
one, and that it would therefore bear! insert “two-thirds.” He had a lo 
unequally on the poor with their inferior experience as chairman of the Aberdeen- 
cattle, and the rich with their highly-) shire Rinderpest Association. They sat 
bred animals. . : _ | weekly for nine months, and had the 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he considered it| credit of being the first to stamp out the 
desirable to rely on the existing machi-) disease, and their system was followed 
nery for giving compensation, endea-| throughout Britain. But although they 
vouring to extend the area of rating 80| gave liberal compensation they found 
as to include many boroughs of a semi- people unwilling to give information of 
rural character. P outbreaks of disease among their stock. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the It was to be expected that if they only 
present question was the omission of the! offered a man one-half the value of his 
words ‘local authority,” and there was} animals he would say to himself—«] 
no advantage in entering now upon the | wi]] rather run the risk of the disease 
question what the local authority should spreading than have them killed.” But 
be? f offer him three-fourths of the value for 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that voluntary} animals affected, and full value for sound 
assistance failed because it was not na-| ones which had been in contact, and 
tional. When the cattle plague swept| there would be no temptation to con- 
over a district the cattle and the assur- | ceal. 
ance went together. His present pur- Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
ne 3 was served by the discussion that| not think the alteration of the amount 

ad taken place. The discussion could! would produce the effect anticipated by 
be renewed on a clause that had been! the hon. Gentleman. 
postponed. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. G. GREGORY moved, page 16, ; 
line 16, to leave out ‘“‘ twenty,” and in- Clause 68 (Compensation for the 
sert “thirty.” The clause, he said, al-| slaughter of cattle herded with diseased 
ready provided that the compensation animals—1866, [I.] s. 15). 
should not exceed one-half of the value} Qn the Motion of Mr. G. Grecory, 
of the animals, and as there were many | ‘thirty’? was substituted for ‘twenty- 
animals worth £60, he did not think} fye” jin line 27. 
that £30 would be too high a figure to 
adopt as a maximum. Clause agreed to. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did} Clauses 69 to 72, inclusive, agreed to. 


not attach much importance to that point ; Clause 73 (Power for Council to make 


t he should ed to adopt the | 
yates nese ohn Pl cnsct arith, th, | O°ders—1848, [II.]s.4; 1866[II.]s. 4) 


general approval of the Committee. _ Mr. CAWLEY moved, in page 17, 
Mr. DENT said, he thought £20) line 34, after ‘‘unimals” to leave out 
would be a sufficiently high sum for a| to the end of line 38. , 
maximum of compensation. The adop-| Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
tion of the Amendment would hold out| terms upon which compensation was to 
an inducement to local valuers to rate | be made were merely defined, but not 
cattle at an excessive amount. | provided for, by the Bill. In the event 
Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he must’ of the cattle plague unfortunately break- 
oppose the Amendment. | ing out again, the question of providing 
Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the for compensation would have to be taken 
figure of £20 was high enough. _ into consideration. ‘ 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would) Mr. PELL said, he would remind the 
recommend that the Amendment should | right hon. Gentleman that at an early 
not be pressed, as it did not appear to| period of the cattle plague in this coun 


Mr. UM‘ Combie 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
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try cattle were slaughtered without any 
compensation being made to the owners. 

Mr. DENT said, that in that case 
the cattle must have been slaughtered 
without the authority of the Privy Coun- 
cil or of any of the recognized local au- 
thorities. , 

Mrz. CAWLEY said, he thought that 
the words of the clause would give the 
Privy Council power to apply the Act 
to any disease that could be called in- 
fectious. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
it would be advisable to retain the clause 
as it stood, but he would give the whole 
matter his attentive consideration before 
the bringing up of the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, in 
line 38, after ‘‘ affected” to add— 


“And this section shall extend to horses and 
all ruminating animals not within the definition 
of animals in this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 74 to 86, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 87 omitted. 

Clause 88 (Expenses for compensation 
1867, s. 33). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved at end, 
to add— 

“Every order of a board of guardians for con- 
tributions of moneys, out of which any such ex- 
penditure as in this section mentioned is payable, 
shall state the amount in the pound of contribu- 
tion required for such expenditure ; and the over- 
seers, on the receipt given to any ratepayer for 
poor rate, shall specify the amount (if any), col- 
lected in respect of such expenditure.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 89 agreed to. 


Clause 90 (Application of balance un- 
ares, 

m EDWARD BULLER said, he 
wished to call attention to the refusal 
to pay compensation in the county of 
Chester, on the ground that the appoint- 
ment of an inspector was invalid, and 
that there existed between the 20th of 
February and 4th of March, 1866, no 
authority to slaughter cattle and to award 
compensation. He proposed an addition 
to the clause with reference to the dis- 
posal of any balance—that compensation 
should be given out of it for any cattle 
slaughtered by direction of an inspec- 
tor, in order to prevent the oaks 
the disease, between 20th February and 
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15th April, 1866, and for which no com- 
pensation had been given. 

It being now ten minutes to Seven 
o’clock, 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
, ry upon Zwesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


at Birmingham. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now eave the 
Chair.” 


LAW OF FORFEITURE ON CONVICTION 
OF FELONY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. C. FORSTER said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is his 
intention to re-introduce the Bill which 
passed this House in the Session of 
1866, for altering the Law of Forfeiture 
on Conviction of Felony? Five years 
ago he had himself introduced a Bill on 
the subject, and it was read a second 
time without opposition ; but in deference 
to the suggestion that such a Bill should 
be in the hands of Government, he re- 
signed the question to the then Attorney 
General, the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), 
who introduced a Bill dealing with it in 
1866. That Bill passed through all its 
stages without opposition, but when it 
reached the other House there came a 
change of Government and the Bill was 
dropped. The consideration of the 
question was again adjourned from time 
to time, but he trusted that the injustice 
and inconvenience of the present system 
would not be allowed to continue much 
longer. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
would be impossible at this period of the 
Session for the Government to bring in a 
Bill on the subject; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber would undertake to bring in such a 
Bill at some future period he thought it 
was not unlikely that he should be able 
to co-operate with him in carrying it 
through Parliament. 


ARREST OF MR. MURPHY AT BIRMING- 
HAM.—QUESTION. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I beg to 
put a Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department of which I have given him 
private notice. I have to-day presented 
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a Petition from a meeting in St. James’s 
Hall, at which I and other hon. Members 
of this House were present. That meeting 
was convened for the purpose of consi- 
dering the effect of the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government through the Home 
Secretary, and the action of certain civic 
authorities on the right of free assembly 
and free discussion of lawful topics. I 
will not now detain the House by going 
into this subject ; indeed, that would be 
unfair on my part in the absence of the 
other hon. Members who were present 
at that meeting, but who are not now in 
their places. I will therefore merely 
advert to the fact that in the case which 
has arisen in Birmingham, where Mr. 
Murphy was arrested without any infor- 
mation, and, I believe, contrary to law, an 
action of false imprisonment is intended 
against the Mayor of Birmingham; but 
it is impossible that that action can come 
on until after the Recess. Now, Sir, 
considering, as my hon. Friends consi- 
der, that the present state of things is 
highly unsatisfactory, with the law in a 
great measure confined in its application 
by what has occurred, I wish to give 
notice that I intend to call the attention 
of the House to the circumstances which 
have arisen in connection with this sub- 
ject of the right of free assembly and 
free discussion, and I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether on the 
part of the Government he will afford 
me any facility for bringing forward that 
Motion ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had already 
given a private answer to the hon. 
Member’s private communication, to the 
effect that, although Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would at all times be ready to 
meet any charge that might be made 
against them with respect to the mea- 
sures they had taken to prevent the dan- 
gers they believed likely to arise from 
the proceedings of the lecturer Murphy, 
the pressure of Public Business was such 
that out of the very limited portion of 
time that remained at their disposal they 
did not feel at liberty to grant any spe- 
cial facilities to the hon. Member to 
bring this subject forward on a future 
occasion. The hon. Member would, 
however, find no difficulty, as an. inde- 

endent Member, on an occasion simi- 
ar to the present, in bringing forward 
any Motion he might think fit upon this 
subject, which after all did not appear 
to him to be of very pressing importance. 


Mr. Newdegate 
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CENTRAL ASIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EASTWICK*: Sir, I rise to ask 
a Question as to the state of affairs in 
Central Asia, and to the remarkable 
changes that are going on there; and I 
wish, before doing so, to explain why I 
desire to refer to the subject. Some 
hon. Members may, perhaps, think that 
at a time when so many home questions 
of the utmost importance are pressi 
for decision, the consideration of a ques- 
tion relating to a region so remote and 
inaccessible, and of which we know so 
little, as Central Asia, might well be 
—— But I would remind the 

ouse that the remoteness of a region, 
its difficulty of access, and our ignorance 
concerning it, are no sufficient guaran- 
tees that it may not unexpectedly be- 
come a grievous burden upon our 
finances. Witness the case of Abyssinia, 
of Persia, and of Affghanistan. I be- 
lieve that had our relations with those 
countries been brought under the notice 
of the House at the proper moment, we 
should never have heard of the Abys- 
sinian, Persian, or Affghin wars, nor 
have had to lament the enormous expen- 
diture they entailed. In that belief I 
would ask the House to take up this 
question of Central Asia in good time, 
and in particular I would ask those hon. 
Members who expressed such extreme 
dissatisfaction at the discrepancy between 
the Estimates for the Abyssinian expe- 
dition and the actual outlay to be be- 
forehand with this question, and to take 
care that there shall never be a neces- 
sity for drawing up any Estimates at all 
regarding it. 

Sir, I believe I am right in saying 
that it was the intention of a late hun. 
Member of this House—who is, perhaps, 
better acquainted with the Central Asian 
question than any other Englishman 
—I mean the late Member for Frome 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson)—to have brought 
the subject under the notice of the House 
last Session. That intention was frus- 
trated; but I think the very fact that 
one so conversant with the subject was 
desirous of bringing it forward, is good 
evidence that the consideration of it 
ought not to be deferred now, more par- 
ticularly as every circumstance, that 
could have been mentioned then, has ac- 
quired increased gravity in the interim. 
I suppose that Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
principal motive for wishing to bring 
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the subject forward was that which also 
actuates myself—I mean the desire to 
remove some erroneous impressions on 
the question, which have been created 
and disseminated by the public Press. I 
am not speaking of the Press of this 
country, though there has been no in- 
considerable interest awakened on the 
subject even here. But I refer chiefly 
to the Russian Press, and would say of 
the articles which have appeared on the 
subject in such papers as the Moscow 
Gazette, using the words of an Edin- 
burgh Review for 1867— 

“How many a blunder to Russia no less than 
to England might be saved, if, on the common 
ground of Central Asia, the political intentions of 
either party were more clearly understood by the 


In India, too, the progress of Russia 
has become a very eenhine topic, and 
has given rise to considerable anxiety, 
and even alarm, which it is very desirable 
should be dissipated by a full and frank 
discussion in this House. 

I will now hasten to notice, as briefly 
as possible, the events which have oc- 
curred in Central Asia; but I must first 
define the region of which I wish to 
speak under that title. I mean by Cen- 
tral Asia, then, that vast region which 
isconterminous with the northern fron- 
tiers of Persia and Affghdnistan, is 
bounded on the west by the Caspian 
Sea, on the north by the frontiers of 
the Russian provinces, Orenberg and 
Omsk, and on the east by the mountains 
of Chinese Tartary, and the ranges which 
succeed them, up to Bakhtarminsk. In 
order to simplify my statement, I shall 
say what I have to say of Chinese Tar- 
tary at once, so as to eliminate that 
country from the discussion. It has been 
called Little Bokhaéra, Eastern Turkestan 
or Chinese Tartary. The second name 
is that which should now be adopted, 
since the Russians have established a 
new province to the west which they 
have called Turkestan. The name of 
Chinese Tartary is no longer applicable. 
The Chinese have been massacred or ex- 
pelled. The whole country has been re- 
volutionized and Muhammedinized, and 
is under the sway of Yakab Kushbegi, 
a native of Kokand, whose capital is 
Kashgir. This is the same individual 
who commanded the Army of Kokand 
against the Russians some fifteen years 
ago, and is said to have been secretly 
favourable to them. Be that as it may, 
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it is certain he now rules at Kashgér, 
and the Russians have advanced their 
frontier from Bakhtarminsk in the direc- 
tion of Kashgar 500 miles to the south, 
to the Syanshan Mountains, which bound 
Kashgiér to the north, and have an- 
nexed all the territory to the west. 
Were the same rate of progress con- 
tinued, Russia would in the course of a 
few years—I have heard one great au- 
thority say in one year—advance to 
the Kuen Lun range and the frontiers of 
Kashmir, and, for my part, I do not 
see why such an event should be con- 
templated by us with any feeling of 
dissatisfaction. The Chinese Govern- 
ment of Eastern Turkestan was cruel 
and exacting, and that of the natives 
when they succeeded to power was no 
better, as witness the pyramids of heads 
set up in Kashgér in 1857, by Vali 
Khan Turia, on the summit of one of 
which he is said to have placed the 
head of the celebrated traveller Adolphe 
Schlagentweit. If the Government, 
therefore, should pass into other hands, 
I can see no reason for regretting the 
change. As to the Indian frontier in 
this direction, although the discoveries of 
that enterprizing officer Mr. Forsyth and 
others have dispelled the illusion once 
entertained even by the President of our 
Geographical Society, that it is fenced 
with such stupendous and impassable 
mountain ranges that the movements of 
the most formidable hostile power in the 
region beyond it might be viewed with 
complete indifference, I nevertheless 
consider that there is no ground for alarm. 
It is true Mr. Forsyth and others have 
shown that about seventy miles east of 
the Karakorum Pass there is a route 
over a high plateau passable even for 
wheeled carriages between the frontier 
of India and Yarkand. It is true, too, 
that the frontier of India has twice been 
invaded in that direction, once in 1686, 
and again in 1841; but the territory 
belongs to our faithful ally the Rajah of 
Kashmir, who sent a brigade to assist 
us at the siege of Delhi, and whose 
loyalty and fidelity are well known, and 
with our assistance he could render all 
attempts at invasion over the difficult 
country I have mentioned impossible, 
and therefore we need have no anxiety 
on that head. I must mention that Mr. 
Forsyth has succeeded, with the aid of 
the Rajah of Kashmir and his Minister, 
in developing a trade between the Pan- 
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jab and Yarkand in this direction, which 
cannot but prove most beneficial to our 
Indian tea plantations. On that ac- 
count and in the interest of science I 
trust the Government will see reason to 
publish the correspondence and Papers 
which have passed between Mr. Forsyth 
and the Indian Government on this sub- 
ject. To return to the great tract to the 
‘West, which I have called Central Asia, 
and the boundaries of which I have 
mentioned. This is marked out by 
nature in three great divisions. To the 
north there is the Great Kirghiz Steppe, 
extending 1,500 miles from west to east, 
and more than 500 from north to south. 
This is, for the most part, desert, and 
wandered over by 2,500,000 of nomad 
Kirghiz. Next comes the rich tract be- 
tween the rivers Jaxartes and Oxus, 
which extends from the Sea of Aval, in 
@ south-easterly direction some 800 miles, 
up to the mountains of Badakhshan and 
K4ibul, and comprehends the three 
Uzbek States, Khaiva, Bokhéra, and 
Kokand. Lastly, there is, to the south- 
west, the great Turkuman Steppe, with a 
fn ore of 2,000,000 of nomad Tur- 

umans. The area of the whole region 
I am describing exceeds 1,000,000 of 


square miles, with a population of less 


than 9,000,000. Its area surpasses that 
of British India, and might even be com- 
pared with the whole of the vast tract 
from Peshiwar to Calcutta and Cape 
Comorin. This scanty population is 
mainly owing to mis-government, for 
the country between the rivers possesses 
a soil of singular fertility, and is capa- 
ble of supporting many times more inha- 
bitants than it at present has. Indeed, 
the immense armies of Chengiz, and of 
Tamerlane, were maintained and recruited 
there. Sir, twenty years ago the whole of 
this vast region was interposed as an in- 
ot ema country, inhabited by free and 
independent tribes, between Russia and 
Persia, and Affghinistan. The Russian 
frontier was then marked by the so- 
ealled Orenberg and Siberian Lines, a 
series of military posts which extended 
from Gouriev, where the river Ural 
falls into the north-west part of the 
Caspian, to Orenberg, Orsk, Troitska, 
Petropalovsky, Semipalatinsk, and Bakh- 
tarminsk, a distance of 3,300 versts, or 
2,200 miles. But in 1847-8 the Rus- 
sians commenced a great movement 
to the south; they built three forts 
in the centre of the Kirghiz Steppe on 
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the Turgai, Irgiz, and Karabut rivers, 
established lines of communication from 
Orenberg to the Sea of Aral through 
the Steppe, and built the Fort of Aralsk 
or Raimsk, where the Jaxartes flows 
intothe Aral Sea, on which they launched 
three vessels. From that time to this 
their advance has been sometimes slow, 
but continuous. I will not weary the 
House by detailing their military opera- 
tions, which were uniformly successful, 
and reflect much credit on the Russian 
soldiers. Suffice it to say that the 
advance was made in two directions; 
from the Aral along the course of the 
Jaxartes, where a line of forts, erected 
by the Kokanians since 1817, were cap- 
tured and destroyed, or re-built and gar- 
risoned, and from the Siberian lines to 
effect a junction with the troops ascend- 
ing the Jaxartes, and to capture the forts 
that intervened between the two Rus- 
sian lines of advance. The progress of 
these two lines was delayed io two 
events, one of which was a serious in- 
surrection of the Kirghiz of the Steppe 
under one Izet Kutebar, which lasted 
from 1853 to 1857. I may mention that 
these tribes are now again in revolt, and 
have been joined by the Bashkirs. But 
the present insurrection will assuredly be 
put down as was the last. However, in 
1853, the Russians took Ak-Mesjid, the 
principal Kokanian fort on the Jaxartes, 
and in 1854, they founded Fort Vernoe, 
on the Issikul Lake, on the eastern line 
of advance, which became the capital 
of the Great Kirghiz horde, who must 
now be reckoned as Russian subjects. 
The other great event was the Crimean 
War; but, as soon as it was over, Rus- 
sia made immense efforts to reduce 
Circassia to complete submission. An 
army of more than 100,000 men was 
employed in the Caucasus—Gaunib was 
taken in 1859, and Shamil sent prisoner to 
Russia. ‘The Circassian exodus followed, 
and the great army of Trans-Caucasia 
was set free to reinforce the troops in Cen- 
tral Asia, or to act in any other direc- 
tion. In 1864, the two Russian lines of 
advance were brought into communica- 
tion by the capture of Turkestan and 
Chemkend, two important cities above 
the forts on the Lower Jaxartes, and by 
the storming of all the Kokanian forts 
to the East. In November of that year, 
Prince Gortschakoff issued a circular, 
stating that Russia had been constrained 
by imperious necessity to advance thus 
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far, but that the Empire had now reached | the Oxus having been virtually absorbed 


its limits, which would be settled by 
negotiation. In 1865, the recently con- 

yered territory was erected into a new 
 coatinnery which was called the Pro- 
yince of Turkestan. But in the summer 
of that year hostilities were resumed ; 
General Chernaief engaged and defeated 
the combined forces of Kokan and 
Bokhéra, and advancing south ninety 
niles, took Tashkend, a city with 100,000 
inhabitants, and the most important com- 
mercial town in Central Asia. He was re- 
ealled, but presented, it is said, with a 
diamond-hilted sword by the Emperor. 
His successor, General Romanofisky, 
followed in his steps, and in May, 
1866, defeated the Amir of Bokhara at 
Idfar, on the left bank of the Jaxartes, 
marched south, and took Khojend, a city 
directly between Kokan and Bokhara. 
With this blow, the independence of 
Kokan, one of the three principal Uzbek 
States, was extinguished, half its terri- 
tory being incorporated with Russia, and 
the other half reduced to a dependency 
under Khudayér Khaén. In 1867, Ro- 
manoffsky invaded the territory of Bok- 
héra, and established a téte de pont at 
Jizzik, within sixty miles of Samarkand. 
On this, he was recalled, and even de- 


graded from his military rank and sent 
to Moscow, where he devoted his time 
to the preparation of a pamphlet on 
the means of consolidating the Russian 


eonquests in Central Asia. Meanwhile, 
General Kaufmann in command of Jizzik, 
defeated an army of observation, which 
the Amir of Bokhara had assembled in 
the vicinity, and took Samarkand, which 
is now garrisoned in force by the Rus- 
sians. Thus expired the independence 
of Bokhara, for the Russians can, at 
any time, occupy the capital and over- 
run the remaining territory; but, ere 
they do this, they will probably wait for 
the construction of a railway from the 
Caspian to the Oxus, which, at the re- 
commendation of General Romanoffsky, 
has been sanctioned by the Russian Go- 
vernment, and the surveys for which are 
now being made. It is said that Gene- 
ral Romanoffsky will shortly arrive to 
superintend the construction of this 
line, by which the troops in Bokhira 
ean be re-inforced in a few weeks either 
from the Caucasus or from Astrakhan. 
Russia being now dominant in Bok- 
hira and Kokan, and the whole of the 
rich country between the Jaxartes and 





|into the Russian Empire, it may be asked 
\—What will be the results? The first 


result will, of course, be that, as the 
Orenburg and Siberian Lines are now 
useless, the whole of the Cossacks and 
other troops that guard them will be 
pushed forward some 1,200 miles to oc- 
cupy a new frontier from Krasnovodsk 
Bay, or wherever else on the Caspian 
the railway may be commenced, to the 
Oxus, and along that river to the foot of 
the K4bul mountains, and so on to Fort 
Vernoe, in the Kashgar mountains, and 
thence to Siberia. The army of Central 
Asia will also, no doubt, be greatly aug- 
mented, and the resources and revenue 
of the new country will be fully adequate 
to meet the increased expenditure. The 
railway from the Caspian to the Oxus 
will enable the Russians at any time to 
reinforce their army on the Oxus to 
any extent from Trans-Caucasia. This 
is expressly stated by General Roman- 
offsky in words which, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I will now read. 
General Romanoffsky, after speaking 
of new roads, projected by the Russians, 
from the Caspian into Central Asia, 
says— 

“ Since the above was written preparations for ° 
the construction of a railroad have begun on this 
route. After the completion of the line, which 
may be expected within two years at latest, com- 
munications by steam will have been established 
between St. Petersburg and Khojend, in the very 
heart of Turkestan. Another advantage of the 
projected roads is that they would put the Cau- 
easus in direct communication with Turkestan, 
it being probable that we shall have to keep a 
large foree in the Caucasus for many years to 
come, and that, on the other hand, there will be 
no lack of opportunities in Central Asia of achiev- 
ing grand results with small detachments, the 
importance of providing a short cut cannot be 
over-rated. At present, it takes two months to 
march a body of troops from the Volga to Tur- 
kestan ; after the construction of the new road, 
a couple of weeks will suffice. In future, then, 
the Caucasian army will be regarded by our Ge- 
nerals as the reserve of the Turkestan force, and 
being always so strong that it can easily spare — 
some battalions without injury to the service 
entrusted to it, its sphere of action will, in fact, 
extend to both countries alike.” 


The second result will be that the 
Russians will acquire a predominant in- 
fluence at Kibul. Those who question 
this do not perhaps consider how inti- 
mately Bokhara and Kabul are con- 
nected, both geographically and _poli- 
tically. The districts of Balk, Khulum, 
and Kunduz, which have been held by 
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the Affghins of Kabul for the last thirty 
years, belong properly to Bokhiara ; 
while Maimanah, Sir-i-Pul and Andkoi 
are in dispute between the two States. 
These circumstances must lead either 
to a collision between the Russians and 
Affghins, or to great concessions on the 
part of the latter. In either case, Kabul 
is sure to become dependent on its 
powerful neighbour. It must be re- 
membered, too, that Bokhira has re- 
tas ae ¢ in the last quarter of a century, 
ecided the fate of Kabul. Both Dost 
Muhammed, and Akbar his son, took re- 
fuge in Bokhdra, and returned from it 
to reign at Kabul; and, in 1867, Ab- 


du’r rahmin Khan, the grandson of | 


Muhammed, who is married to a daughter 
of the Amir of Bokhara, expelled Sher 
Ali Khan, the present ruler of Kabul, 
from his capital, with the help of a 
Bokhirian auxiliary force. We may 
fairly argue, then, that in the hands of 
Russia Bokhira will play a more influ- 
ential réle at Kabul than it did in those 
of a comparatively weak native chief. 
Sir, I cannot but think, from the tone of 
at least one article which has appeared 
in the Moscow Gazette, that the Russians 
themselves anticipate such a result, 
otherwise they would hardly have in- 
formed us that the Passes up to Kabul 
are practicable for siege guns, or have 
supposed that we should attach so much 
importance to their occupation of Bok- 
hara as they seem to think we do, by 
anticipating that we would have recourse 
to diplomatic, or even military inter- 
ference, to prevent their advance. Sir, 
I believe these notions are quite false, 
and I imagine I am expressing some- 
thing of the general feeling here when 
I say that I rejoice that the odious 
tyranny of the Uzbek chiefs has been 
superseded by a Government which has 
already done so much to civilize an im- 
mense portion of Asia, and develop its 
natural resources, and which hospitably 
receives and protects travellers, instead 
of plundering and imprisoning, or, per- 
haps, murdering them. The whole region 
of which I have spoken, as just occupied 
by the Russians, is rich in minerals, and 
large portions of it in agricultural and 
other produce, and, under a settled Go- 
vernment, we may expect to see the 
uprise of a flourishing commerce, which 
by enriching Russia must indirectly 
benefit us. With regard to Kabul, al- 
though I conceive it to be our duty to 
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cultivate friendly relations with its ruler, 
as well as other neighbouring Princes, I 
can see no reasons which should induce 
us to embark in any fresh alliance with 
him ; still less can I understand why we 
should be apprehensive of any danger 
from that quarter. As soon as the rail- 
way is completed to Peshiwar from 
Lahore—and I am glad to hear that two- 
thirds of the lines, as far as Rawul 
Pindee, are now being made—and as soon 
as the line from Hyderabad to Multén 
is finished I should look upor. Peshawar 





as about the safest place in all India for 
|} us to encounter an enethy. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, a hostile force 

to descend from Kabul to invade India, it 
would, as Sir Henry Lawrence remarked 
long ago, emerge from the Khyber Pass, 
necessarily in some disorder, in the face of 
a first-class fortress and a powerful army, 
with all the resources of India at their 
back. Itis quite within our own power to 
make Peshawar absolutely secure against 
any force that under any circumstances 
could be brought against it. It stands 
to reason that, as this place is one of the 
two doors of India, and as there are 
salubrious hill stations within a conve- 
nient distance, as at Rawul Pindee, and 
Campbellpore, we should here mass our 
strongest European force, say 15,000 





men, under the very best General the 
English army can produce, and that he 
should have unlimited powers to estab- 
lish defences on the banks of the Indus, 
and to deal with the hill tribes in the 
neighbourhood. If we wish to solve an 
Affghan problem, let us begin with these 
tribes, who are amongst the most warlike 
of their nation, and if united could, it is 
said, bring into the field 100,000 fighting 
men. I am informed that a medal is 
about to be given for fifteen actions 
fought by our troops in fourteen years 
with these tribes; and it is notorious 
that, in the campaign of 1863 alone, we 
lost against them 900 officers and men, 
killed and wounded. Sir, I hope the 
Government will propose another medal 
for the General and troops, who shall 
maintain our North-western frontier for 
three years without a single engage- 
ment with these tribes. I have no 
doubt such a medal could be won, but 
not till after a judicious mixture of 
severity and conciliation, maintained for 
some time, had brought these tribes over 








to our side. In order to effect this ob- 
ject we must select the very best General 
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we have for the command of the frontier, 
and place under him a sufficient number 
of European troops. At present we have 
at Peshawar and on the frontier a force 
of 25,000 native troops—the very flower 
of our native Army—and it appears 
highly impolitic to have with them no 
more than 6,500 Europeans. There are, 
at a convenient distance from Peshawar, 
the most salubrious hill stations in, per- 
haps, all India, and there I would mass 
a force of not less than 15,000 Euro- 
peans, drawing 2,000 from each of the 
minor Presidencies—from such places as 
Madras, Hyderabad, and Punah, and 
the rest from such stations as Cawnpore 
in Bengal. Such a European force could 
at once crush any opposition on the 
frontier, and would make it absolutely 
secure; and, in case of any unforeseen 
emergency, a division of it could be 
moved by rail to any part of India. I 
think, therefore, that it is entirely in our 
own power to make our frontier at 
Peshawar secure, and I am against any 
fresh alliances with the Affghans of 
Kabul. I know it has been said that 
the neutrality of the Affghins during 
the great Mutiny was owing to the 
subsidy paid to Dost Muhammed; but I 
am convinced that it is to be attributed 


to the stern and decisive measures taken 
by our General and the political autho- 
rities at Peshawar, rather than to any 
forbearance on the part of the ruler of 


Kabul. In short, I am entirely opposed 
to any agreement to supply the Affghans 
with money or with arms, because our 
motives in such a course would be cer- 
tainly misinterpreted, and because, from 
the notorious fickleness of the Affghans, 
such supplies would be just as probably 
used against us as for us. Besides, our 
unfortunate antecedent relations with 
the Affghins have left on their minds a 
blood feud. Above all, such a measure, 
without conciliating the Affghans, would 
indubitably give great umbrage to our 
old and natural ally, Persia. 

Having mentioned Persia, I come to 
mention a third result, which must 
necessarily follow from the recent con- 
quests of Russia, and that is a consider- 
able amount of apprehension, and per- 
haps disturbance, amongst the Persians. 
I know that, in one respect, the Russian 
advance will be beneficial to Persia. The 
slave markets of the Uzbek capitals will 
be now closed, and thus one great in- 
ducement for the forays of the Turku- 
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mans will be removed. We may even 
hope that the Russians may be induced, 
in the cause of humanity, to enforce the 
liberation of the myriads of Persians 
who are now pining in slavery amongst 
the Uzbeks. I know, too, thatthe Shah 
is too conscious of his dignity, as the 
representative of one of the oldest 
monarchies upon earth, and too confi- 
dent in the loyalty of his people, to have 
any anxiety; and I suppose that his 
Government and our own would be as 
willing to accept, as the Russians would 
be willing to offer, assurances of the 
groundlessness of any apprehension of a 
fresh advance on their part. But still 
unreasonable panics prevail in the East ; 
and I cannot but think that the advance 
on the East of the Caspian of a great 
Power, which has already deprived 
Persia of some of her fairest provinces 
on the West of that sea, will cause con- 
siderable alarm in the frontier provinces 
of Persia, and especially in Khurdsan. 
The Persians will point to the island of 
Ashurddah, in the south-east corner of 
the Caspian, close to Astarabid, which 
was occupied by Russia so long back as 
1841, and converted from a mere sand- 
bank into a naval depét and a station 
for war steamers. The Persians have 
long since been informed by one of their 
own European instructors, M. Ferrier, 
that a Russian expeditionary force might 
with ease, and almost without the know- 
ledge of the Persian Government, be 
landed from Baku or Astrakhan, at 
Ashuridah, concentrated at Astarabdéd, 
and marched along the Perso-Turkuman 
frontier all the way to Herat. Indeed, 
the Persians might allege that such a 
step could not be prevented, for by the 
Treaty of Paris the Persians are pro- 
hibited from entering Herat territory, 
and it would take many weeks for a force 
from Kabul to reach Herat by the cir- 
cuitous route of Ghazni and Kandahar. 
The Persians will also point to the fact 
that there is an Affghan contingent serv- 
ing in the Russian camp, commanded, it 
is said, by Sikandar Khan, son of the 
late Ruler of Herat. Above all, they 
will dwell on the circumstance that the 
immense strategicimportance and general 
value of Herat is thoroughly well known 
among the Russians, who had a scientific 
mission there in 1858, which explored 
all the neighbouring country. In fact, 
every Russian officer must know that 
Herat possesses a soil of unrivalled fer- 
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tility, a salubrious climate, and abund- 
ance of water; that all the roads from 
the principal cities to the north, west, 
and south centre in it; that it is sur- 
rounded by formidable earthworks, 
which might be strengthened by Euro- 
pean science to any extent. In short, 
Russian officers know well that Herat is 
a position of the highest strategic im- 
portance, and possesses unrivalled ad- 


{COMMONS} 
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|and during all that time the agents of 
‘the East India Company were well re- 
‘ceived at the Persian Court. The suc- 
| cessors of Abbas, whatever their follies, 
| or whatever their crimes, were uniformly 
'favourable to Christians, and especially 
| to the English, and their conduct in that 
| respect contrasted most advantageously 
'with the cruelty and intolerance of the 
Turks. Even Nadir, that great con- 


vantages in other respects. The Per- | queror so terrible to others, showed es- 
sians, therefore, will imagine that, just | pecial favour to Englishmen ; treated 
as three Russian Generals in succession | Hanway with respect, and made Elton 
disregarded the manifesto of Prince | his Admiral in the Caspian. In 1763, 
Gortschakoff, and advanced to fresh con- | Karim Khin, then Sovereign of Persia, 
quests, so a fourth, in imitation of his| granted to the English exclusive trade 
predecessors, may be found to make a} privileges and the right of establishing 
sudden and unexpected advance upon | a factory at Bushire. Those privileges 
Herat. Now, it will be said that these | were enlarged and confirmed, in 1788, 
apprehensions of the Persians are quite | by Jéfir Khin. From 1801 to 1814, 
groundless, and the whole notion of a/ under the dread of an Affghan or a 
fresh movement on the part of Russia| French invasion of India, the English 
illusory, and many, therefore, will re-| sought the alliance of Persia with ex- 
commend a policy of complete inaction, | traordinary persistence, and Fath Ali 
and, no doubt, that was our true policy | Shih responded to their advances with 
thirty years ago. But I contend that a} the utmost cordiality, and thereby estab- 
system of interference on our part, as | lished, in behalf of Persia, an enduring 
regards Herat, ever since 1837—wars | claim on the friendship of England. In 
waged, and millions of money expended, | the repeated Treaties which were con- 
and above all, Treaty obligations in- | tracted during that period between the 


curred—render an inactive policy now | two countries, it wasespecially covenanted 
inconsistent with justice to Persia and | that Persia should prevent any invasion 


with honour. Sir, the House will, I/ of India by the Affghans, or by a Euro- 
hope, pardon me if I show, by a very | pean Power advancing by Samarkand or 
brief resumé of our relations with Persia, | Bokhara. But as the dread of invasion 
the manner in which the Herat question | passed away, the friendship of England 
arose, and the grounds on which I be-| grew cold. I shall not allude to what 
lieve our former interference in it, and | took place between us and Abbas Mirza 
our present neglect of it, alike unjustifi- }in 1826 ard 1828, because I am quite 
able. It is, perhaps, not generally | unable to justify it. It is enough that 
known that our friendly relations with | our policy towards Persia underwent a 
Persia are of older date than those with | complete change, until, in the beginning 
Turkey, which commenced in 1675, while | of Muhammed Shah’s reign, our aliena- 
those with Persia began in 1602. In| tion culminated in positive interference 
that year two valiant English Knights; and repression. Then arose, and was 


—Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley 
—entered the service of Abbas the Great, 
and became the instructors of the Per- 
sian Army. It was in great part owing 
to them that he gained that signal victory 
over the Turks, in which 23,000 Turks 
were left dead on the field of battle, and 
ten Pashas were slain or taken prisoners. 
In 1622, friendly Embassies were inter- 
changed between England and Persia. 
In 1625, the combined forces of Persia 
and of the East India Company took 
Gombroon, which has ever since been 
called the Port of Abbas. An English 
factory was maintained there till 1761, 
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officially expressed, the idea—the pre- 
posterous idea, I will call it—that Persia 
was the “pioneer of Russia.” That 
notion received some colour from the 
| fact that Haji Mirza Aghassi, born a 
| subject of Russia, had risen to be Prime 
| Minister of Persia. But it is absurd to 
suppose that so astute a people as the 
Persians could have ever believed in any 
special identity between their own in- 
terests and those of Russia. I will not 
— this theme, but will only say that 

ussia is her own pioneer, and stands in 
need of no assistance from any quarter 
to accomplish her objects. However, at 





| 
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this time the Herat question arose, and 
the erroneous doctrine I have mentioned 
prevented our diplomatic officers from 
giving to the arguments of the Persians, 
in favour of the expedition against 
Herat, their due weight. I believe the 
yalue of Herat to Persia has never been 
properly understood in England. In 
order to view the question aright, it 
must be observed that the mountains, 
which form an impassable barrier to the 
north of Khurdsin, after running several 
hundred miles from the Caspian in the 
direction of Herat, sink down before 
they reach that city, and leave a level 
country quite open to the forays of 
marauders. The Turkumans, who have 
desolated Persia for centuries, and have 
carried hundreds of thousands of Per- 
sians into slavery, cannot be repressed 
by Persia without the occupation of 
Merv, and Merv cannot be retained 
without the possession of Herat, as from 
no other place is there between Persia 
and Merv a well watered and practicable 
route. Merv is a colony of the family 
of the Shah, and is, in consequence, 
ealled ‘‘ Merv of the Kajars.” It was 
for these reasons, and not out of a foolish 
ambition, that Fath Ali Shah, Abbas 
Mirza, his son, Muhammed Shah, and 


his grandson, the reigning Shih, have 
desired and attempted to occupy Herat. 
But there were other and just grounds 
for Muhammed Shih’s expedition. The 
House will be surprised to hear it, per- 
haps; but it is the fact, that the popula- 
tion of Herat is more Persian than 


Affghin. I will go further than that— 
I will prove to the House that the 
Affghins are in a small minority ; that 
they are mere invaders, and are as odious 
and detested as any invaders ever were 
in any part of the world. I establish 
this by the impartial testimony of a cele- 
brated traveller and Orientalist, who has 
been the last European visitor at Herat, 
M. Vambery. He says— 

“ Never was ruler or conqueror so detested as 
is the Affghan by the Herati. The original in- 
habitants of the city were Persians, and belogged 
to the race that spread itself from Sistan towards 
the North-east. The fortress itself is inhabited, for 
the most part, by Persians, As for Affghans, one 
cannot find in the city more than 1 in 5. They 
have become quite Persians, and are, particularly 
since the last siege, very hostile to their own coun- 
trymen. A Ka&buli is as much detested by them 
as by the aboriginal natives of Herat. It needs 
only some attack, no matter by whom, to be made 
upon Herat, for the Heratis to take up arms 
against the Affghans,”—[ Travels in Central Asia, 
p. 283.] 


{JuLy 9, 1869} 
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I was employed in the neighbourhood of 
Herat during the last siege, and I was 
in daily communication with Heratis, 
and I confirm that statement. But even 
our own political officer at Kabul ac- 
knowledged that Muhammed Shéh was 
justified in marching on Herat. Burnes 
wrote from Kabul to Lord Auckland, on 
the 14th of October, 1837— 


“The most outrageous conduct of Kamran and 
his Minister in having sold into slavery the greater 
part, if not the whole Shiah population of Herat, 
would justify any attack on the part of Persia.” 


But Burnes did not add that, by the 9th 
Article of the Treaty of 1814, England 
was expressly debarred from interfering. 
The Article is— 

“ If war should be declared between the Affghans 
and Persians, the English Government shall not 
interfere with either party, unless their mediation 
to effect a peace shall be solicited by both parties.” 
But in spite of this express covenant— 
in spite of the most just grounds and 
even necessity that Persia had to occupy 
Herat—England interfered, and in fa- 
vour of whom ?—of a man who had sold 
a whole population into slavery, and who 
requited us by immediately tendering 
his allegiance to Persia. Sir, it would 
occupy too much time to continue the 
story of Herat. Suffice it to say that it 
is all of the same kind, and has resulted 
in great expense to ourselves, and in 
great loss and expense to Persia, counter- 
balanced in some degree, to Persia by 
the fact that even the Affghain chiefs 
that we have imposed upon the Heratis, 
have all been, avowedly or secretly, the 
vassals of the Shah, and have some of 
them even read the prayer for the Sove- 
reign, and coined money in his, the 
Shah’s, name. Sir, I contend, that, as 
our policy of repression and interference 
with Persia has entirely broken down in 
the case of Herat, we should abandon it 
as regards Merv, Sistén, Bahrain, and 
other places, where we have no legitimate 
right to meddle. I would also urge that 
we should again recognize the fact that 
the interests of Persia are entirely iden- 
tical with our own ; and that we should 
return to the former cordial alliance with 
that country which we maintained for 
many years. As for Herat, we are, of 
course, bound to observe the Treaty of 
Paris, but let us at least interpret it as 
favourably as possible to Persia; and to 
that end let us send a British officer of 
experience to Herat, who may act as 
mediator for the Persian interests. There 
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can be no objection to this, as our name 
has always stood well with the Heratis, 
and there have been many European 
officers at Herat since the time of Eldred 
Pottinger. Colonel Taylor, and Captain 
Clerk, were there in 1857; the Russian 
Mission in 1858 ; Colonel Pelly in 1860; 
and Dost Muhammed himself invited me 
to Herat during the siege of 1862-3. In 
every other respect let us assist to 
strengthen Persia. I understand that 
there is an intention of sending officers 
to instruct the Shah’s battalions, in ac- 
cordance with the application which I 
had the honour to submit from His Ma- 
jesty, in 1863; but I must own I am 
surprised at the delay which has taken 
place in acceding to so reasonable a re- 
quest. There is no better soldier than 
the Persian, and under English officers 
—to whom he has always been respect- 
ful and attached—he would be equal to 
any undertaking. If the House will 
permit me I will establish this by un- 
doubted evidence. The first evidence I 
will quote is that of one who saw the 
Persian soldier in action, and whose 
testimony cannot be disputed—I mean 
Eldred Pottinger. He says— 

“Muhammed Shah's troops were infinitely 
better soldiers than ours (the Sepoys), and twice 
as good troops as the Afghans. The non-success 
of their efforts was the fault of their Generals. 
The men worked very well at the trenches, con- 
sidering they were not trained Sappers, and the 
practice of their artillery was really superb. They 
simply wanted Engineers and a General to have 
proved a most formidable force. It is my firm 
belief that Muhammed Shah might have carried 
the city by assault the very first day that he 
reached Herat.”—[ Kaye's Lives of Indian Ofi- 
cers, Vol. 2, p. 182.] 

The second authority is Sir Justin Shiel, 
who writes— 

“The Persian soldier is active, energetic, and 
robust, with immense power of enduring fatigue, 
privation, and exposure. He is full of intelligence, 
and seems to bave a natural aptitude for a mili- 
tary life. Half-clothed, half-fed, and not even 
half-paid, he will make marches of twenty-four 
miles day after day, and when needs be he will 
extend them to forty miles. He bears cold and 
heat with equal fortitude...............i8 full of life 
and cheerfulness, and has always displayed the 
most complete submission to his English com- 
manders, for whom he has ever had a special 
veneration. In the last contest between Persia 
and Turkey 3,000 or 4,000 Persians of the re- 
gular army put to flight 30,000 or 40,000 Turks 
at Toprah Kalah, between Baizid and ErzerGm.” 
—([Sheil’s Persia, p. 382.] 

Having indicated the desirableness of a 
change of policy as regards Persia, and 
of non-interference with her territorial 
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claims, I must make one exception, and 
that is as regards the dominions of our 
faithful ally, the Khan of Kelét. ir, 
it is now thirty years since we acknow- 
ledged the independence of Kelit, and 
entered into an alliance with its ruler as 
with an independent Prince. I may say 
that I drew the first Memorandum for 
the first Treaty myself. Ever since then 
the Khans of Kelat have been our faith- 
ful allies, and I think their country may 
fairly be regarded as an integral part of 
India. Indian names of places still re- 
main init. The Hindus go in multitudes 
on pilgrimage to Hinglaj, which is with- 
in its limits. We have a special interest 
in protecting Kelat, as it forms the fron- 
tier of Sindh, and we have already some 
small military posts in it, as well as our 
telegraphic stations. I think, therefore, 
that we ought to interpose our good 
offices to put an end to the war which is 
now carried on between the Persians 
and Kelatis along their frontier. In 
order to remove all ground for quarrel a 
Boundary Commission should be ap- 
pointed under our mediation, which 
would settle the line of demarcation once 
and for ever, all the way from the 
Makran coast to Quettah. Should it be 
acceptable to the Khan of Kelat, I would 
also move up all the Sindh horse, except 
half a regiment, to Quettah, and even 
locate with them the European regiment 
now at Karachi. This is a measure re- 
commended by that great military genius, 
General Jacob, and by many other autho- 
rities. The climate of Quettah is in- 
finitely preferable to that of Sindh for 
Europeans, and by the move we should 
have the control of the Bolan and 
Khojuk passes. The Bolan might be 
made absolutely secure by the yearly 
expenditure of half the sum we paid as 
subsidy to Dost Muhammed. The only 
objection I have heard to this step is that 
it would give umbrage to the Affghans. 
But why should the Affghans, who sub- 
mit so quietly to our appropriation of a 
large part of what is really Affghan 
territory—I mean Peshiwar—take um- 
brage at our fixing an additional post in 
a country which is entirely independent 
of them! The truth is, the objection is 
worse than ridiculous—it is false. The 
Affghans do not object, and Saiyid Nur 
Sekanaed, the present Prime Minister 
of Kabul, when he resided for some 
months at Quettah, used, while depre- 
cating our so much as sending a single 
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officer to Kabul, to recommend our om. | be utterly repudiated in this country, 
pation of Quettah. With a change of) and had even fallen out of favour in 
policy towards Persia, I would urge, as| India; but, generally speaking, the 
a first step, the transference of the super- policy of action might be described as 
intendence of our relations with that| one leading us to enter into close alli- 
country from the Foreign to the India | ance with Affghanistan, with the view of 
Office. At present there is a conflict of | creating, on the one hand, an indepen- 
authority, the officers in one part of | dent power to hold Russia in check, and, 
Persia being under one Department, and on the other, entering into negotiations 
in another part under another. This is} with Russia to induce her to refrain 
extremely detrimental to the public in-| from aggression, and to guarantee the 
terests, and productive of delays and | neutrality of Affghanistan. Neither of 
embarrassments. Then, without in the | these measures recommended themselves 
least depreciating the great merit and | to his judgment. As regarded Affghan- 
ability of the officials at the Foreign | istan itself there never had been—at all 
Office, I must say that they cannot pos- events for a time long past—a settled 
sibly know so much of Persian affairs; government in that country. It was 
as men like Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir | true that Dost Mahommed secured 
Bartle Frere, Lord Lawrence, and others, | supreme authority, but he could not 
who are, or have been, Members of the | transmit it to his son. He (Sir Charles 
Council of India. Indian officers, too, Wingfield) did not believe that the 
are more fitted for employment in Persia | whole military power of Affghanistan, 
than the regular diplomatic attachés, who | even in the hands of one man, could 
pine for Paris and Vienna, and are only } hold Russia in check. Nothing short of 
anxious to get away from Teheran as/| sending our armies into that country 
soon as possible. It is mainly with re- | would avail if Russia was bent on con- 
gard to Indian interests that our Lega-| quest. Neither did he see any chance of 
tion at Teherdn is so important. Indian | arriving at a satisfactory result by enter- 
trade with the Persian Gulf alone|ing into negotiations with Russia to 
amounts to £5,000,000, and it is on that | limit her conquests. How could they 
account that India defrays the greater | ask Russia to do so when they did not 
part of the expenses of the Legation, | propose to give up anything themselves. 
and would, no doubt, willingly defray | She might also answer that she desired 
all. Therefore, as the India Office pays } no extension of territory, although she 
for the Legation, it ought to have the | might be compelled to take more in 
control of affairs. The Electric Tele- | order to keep what she had. He would 
graph, with all the officers attached to it, | attach no value to the disclaimer of 
is now under the India Office ; and if it | Russia with respect to interfering in 
be true, as I hope may be the case, that } Affghanistan, because she was not in a 
there is a prospect that English officers | position to do so, and would not be in a 
will be again sent to Persia to instruct | position to do so for some time ; and no 
the Shih’s army, they would most pro- | power could bind posterity. He quite 
bably be under the India Office. The | agreed with Sir Henry Rawlinson that 
hon. Gentleman concluded by asking the | we were ‘‘strong enough in India to 
Under Secretary of State for India, If| hold our own.’”’ Those who advocated 
he has received any recent Despatches | the policy of inaction alleged that Russia 
as to Central Asia, and whether he has | had no temptation to interefere with 
any objection to lay them upon the | Affghanistan, and that, ifshe entertained 
Table ? so wild an idea as that of invading 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, | India, we should be in a better position 
that as regarded the policy of this | to meet her if we kept within our own 
country in view of the present position | territory. The policy of inaction was, 
and presumed designs of Russia in| he believed, the right one for us to 
Central Asia, two divisions of opinion | pursue, and the adoption of any other 
were entertained—the one representing | would be likely to precipitate a collision. 
the policy of action, the other that of | The policy which he advocated was that 
inaction; in other words, intervention | which was pursued by Lord Lawrence 
and non-intervention. The idea of|up to the close of his viceroyalty, al- 
advancing our troops into Affghanistan | though he could scarcely reconcile with 
and taking up strategical positions would | it his treatment of the Ameer. For 
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some years after the death of Dost 
Mahommed the policy of non-interven- 
tion was strictly adhered to, but last 
year Shere Ali renewed the contest, and 
obtained some advantages, and Shere 
Ali then sought the assistance of this 
country, and Lord Lawrence, after re- 
peated solicitations, at last resolved to 
give him some aid for the purpose of 
affording him a chance of recovering his 
power, and he sent the Ameer a present 
of money and arms, but declined to enter 
into a treaty. He promised, however, 
further assistance from time to time, as 
the conduct of Shere Ali might deserve. 
The House was aware that Shere Ali 
had since met Lord Mayo at Umballah, 
and received from him a sum of £60,000, 
in addition to the previous sum of 
£60,000, and a battery of guns. He 
thought this was a departure from the 
policy which Lord Lawrence had fol- 
lowed so long, notwithstanding much 
pressure, of leaving the Affghans to settle 
their own differences. What was a gift 
of money and arms to Shere Ali but 
taking a side in the struggles of the con- 
tending parties? Besides which this 


might be regarded as an earnest of 
future assistance, and of something very 
like a subsidy. There was one thing 


that might be confidently relied on, 
which was that when this money was 
gone Shere Ali would want more, and 
that if he did get it his dissatisfaction 
would be greater than if the money was 
refused from the first. It may be said 
that his father Dost Mahomed had re- 
ceived aid from the Government of India. 
But there was a very material difference 
between the positions of the father and 
the son, because the former was undis- 
puted ruler of Affghanistan, while Shere 
Ali was hardly able to hold his own. 
The position of an Affghan ruler was 
always precarious, and if Shere Ali were 
to lose his life or his throne, it might be 
deemed necessary to take the country 
under our direction. This gift of money 
would not secure the friendship of the 
Affghan people, who were notoriously 
treacherous, and would take our money 
and Russian money too. But the loss of 
the money would be the least loss; the 
probability was this gift of ours would 
give rise to intrigues on the part of 
Russia, who, seeing our policy, would set 
up a candidate of her own for the throne 
of Affghanistan. This was a subject on 
which feeling was very strong in Russia, 
Sir Charles Wingfield 
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as the columns of the Moscow Gaett 
sufficiently proved. The Press of Eng. 
land had been studiously moderate on 
the recent interview between the Ameer 
and the Viceroy, but the Press of India 
had flourished it as a great diplomatic 
triumph gained over Russia, and a proof 
that the policy of non-intervention was 
at an end. The policy of non-inter. 
vention which he approved of might not 
be the right one. It might be right to 
rise up a strong power in A ffghanistan to 
oppose Russia; but let us not delude 
ourselves into the belief that this was qa 
policy of non-intervention, and embark 
this country in relations with A fighanistan 
which might prove highly embarrassing, 
and a source of future difference and 
difficulties with Russia. He did not be- 
lieve that Russia had any hostile in- 
tentions against Affghanistan —if she 
adopted any policy of aggression it would 
be by way of Herat and Candahar. He 
did not regard the extension of Russia’s 
conquests as at all menacing to this 
country. On the other hand he sawone 
material advantage which might be de- 
rived from it, and that was the establish- 
ment of a Christian power in Central 
Asia, especially in Bokhara, which had 
been the hotbed of Mahomedan bigotry. 
It might have a depressing effect on 
Mahomedan fanaticism in our own terri- 
tories, and every one must wish to see the 
surrounding peoples relieved from that 
religious and political despotism under 
which they had so long suffered. In his 
opinion we were very apt to exaggerate 
the effect produced on the native mind of 
of India by the advance of Russia. He 
did not believe that her advance was 
viewed with satisfaction by any except 
the low Mahomedan population of the 
towns and those classes who looked for- 
ward to the gratification of their preda- 
tory tastes. But these persons were, 
happily, diminishing. We must finish 
the railway from Peshawur connecting 
the Ghaut between Mooltan and Hyder- 
abad, and construct a railway between 
Delhi and Bombay ; and then, with the 
mountain barrier and river on our front, 
and the railways open on our rear, we 
might feel confident of being able to put 
down any aggression in India. He was 
quite in favour of cultivating friendly 
relations with Persia, but not of an ag- 
gressive alliance. He thought the Persian 
Embassy should be placed in a different 
position, and, men, such as Sir Henry 
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Rawlinson should be got, instead of men | services of the two men who were better 
whose tastes led them to look to Berlin | fitted than any others to enlighten it 
or Paris. After all, the real security for | upon all that relates to Central Asia. 
the maintenance of our rule in India was | The long experience of Sir Henry Raw- 
a just and liberal system of administra- | linson—gone from the House of Com- 
tion. Not merely that which promoted | mons—had been gained, he was happy 
the material prosperity of the masses— | to say, to the Indian Council; but the 
for in that the Government had not been | vast knowledge and the many gifts of 
wanting during the last twenty years— | Lord Strangford were lost for ever to 
but a system that would give an mae | | his friends and to his country. His hon. 
in the public service for the upper and | Friend had, aswas to be expected, devoted 
educated classes of India, and by as-|a considerable part of his speech to our 
sociating them with us in the adminis- | relations with Persia. Against the prac- 
tration of the country would make them | tical conclusions at which he had arrived 
feel that their interests and our own were | he had little to advance. He was as 
identical. The natives knew well the | anxious as the hon. Member could be 
alternative was not between English and | that we should keep, not only on amica- 
national rule; and the policy he recom- | ble but even upon cordial terms with the 
mended was that laid down by the late Government of the Shah; but he wished 
Lord Canning, whose memory would al- | it to be distinctly understood that in 
ways be held in respect and veneration, | advocating close relations with Persia, 
since he was magnanimous in the hour he was guided chiefly by the following 
of triumph, and generous in all his deal- | considerations :—Firstly, it seemed de- 
. That policy was to show the people | sirable that we should support that Go- 

of India that although the reins of go- | vernment from motives of good neigh- 
vernment were not in their hands it was bourhood, and because it was the ob- 
carried on exclusively for their good, and | vious interest of a country situated like 
that it was to their interest to continue| Great Britain that every civilization 
the loyal subjects of Her Majesty. If| should develop itself in its own way. 
we could insure Governors General in Secondly, it was desirable that we should 
India such as Lord Canning, whom every | be acceptable to and influential at Te- 
chief in the country was ready to give | heran, in order that we might work in 
his life to defend, there would be no fear | the interests of peace. When Persia 
of our future in the East. In conclusion, | quarrelled with Turkey or with Russia we 
he would observe that the discussion | suffered more or less; when she quar- 
would show that the House deprecated | relled with the small potentates of the 
any course of policy which would oblige | Gulf we suffered more or less; but when 
us to support any dynasty in Affghanis- | she quarrelled with the Affghans or Be- 
tan; it would do much good in allaying , loochistan it was proximus ardet Ucalegon, 
the fears of our countrymen, and in | and we were put to infinite expense and 
showing that we were confident in our | inconvenience in ordering out the fire- 
ability to repeal aggression from what-| engines. Thirdly, it was desirable that 
ever quarter it should come, and that we | we should be strong at Teheran, in 
could afford to look calmly on the pro- | in order that we might give all possible 
gress of Russia in her work of civiliza-| support to the material development 
tion in Central Asia. of the country. The trade between 
Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he was/| Persia and India was already consider- 
lad that his hon. Friend the Member | able, but he was assured by those most 
or Penryn (Mr. Eastwick), whose con-| intimately acquainted with its details 
nection both with the literature and | that it was not likely to increase until 
politics of the East was well known, and | better roads were made from the interior 
whose courtesy and kindness in twice | to the seaboard of Persia. For this and 
postponing this Question at the request | many other good things for that country 
of Government he had to acknowledge, | nothing was wanted but externa! peace, 
had at last succeeded in bringing it| internal strong government, and the 
before the House. And yet the) counsel and support of a thoroughly 
first idea which struck him when he disinterested and highly civilized Power. 
heard that he proposed doing so was His hon. Friend was in favour of lend- 
that since the end of last Session the ing Indian officers to drill the armies of 
i had been deprived of the|the Shah. There were many precedents 
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for this; and if in these times of peace 
redundant officers could be spared from 
India, and if Persia would make it worth 
the while of officers who would do our 
Army credit, to go thither, he saw no 
reason against letting them go, provided 
always it was distinctly understood that 
they were only allowed to go in conse- 
uence of a direct application from the 
shah, and that they were not allowed to 
take part in any war against Powers 
with which this country was at peace. 
With regard to the affairs of Seistan, 
very few persons could claim to be as 
well informed as his hon. Friend; but 
was not the state of things pretty much 


this? From 1509 to 1749 Seistan was | 
the slave market of Khiva, but he de- 


Persian territory, but about that date it 
was added to the new kingdom of 
Affghanistan by Ahmed Shah. During 
his reign, which was a long one, it re- 
mained subject to Affghanistan. Then 
it revolted and remained for a consider- 
able period independent; and inde- 
pendent it was when Captain Christie 
travelled through it in 1810. Persia 
took advantage of the English invasion 
of Affghanistan to put forth her long 
dormant pretentions to it, and, in 1853, 
the Persian standard was hoisted with 
the goodwill of, at least, one of its 
chiefs. From that time to this there 
had been a Persian party and an Affghan 
party, who had struggled together with 
various fortunes. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not, so far as he knew, ever 
given a very positive and final opinion 
as to which of the two Powers had the 


best claims on the disputed territory, 
nor, indeed, as to whether either Power 
was de jure master of Seistan, and he did 
not feel justified in saying anything posi- 


tive on the subject. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of the importance of Herat. 
No one who knew the facts would under- 
rate its importance, and Her Majesty’s 
Government had certainly never done 
so. It was a great, and in the hands of 
a European Power might become a 
unique fortress, and it was surrounded 
by a very fertile country where an army 
might encamp, and whence it might, no 
doubt, advance towards Scinde. It was, 
however, possible to over-rate as well as 
to under-rate, not the importance of 
Herat as a place for a conqueror to hold, 
with a view to be strong in Western 
Asia, but its special importance with re- 
gard tous. It should not be forgotten 
that from Herat to the Indus there were 
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818 miles, and, reflecting on what an 
army would have to go through when 
advancing from Herat to our territory 
he was reminded of the words of the 
poet— 

“ But many a banner shall be torn, 

And many a knight to earth be borne, 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 

Ere Scotland’s King shall cross the Trent, 
His hon. Friend spoke of the advantage 
to Persia of possessing Herat, in order 
to defend her frontier against Turcoman 
raids. He agreed with him as to the 
object, for there were few human beings 
whose lot was more to be compassionated 
than those unfortunate Persians who 
were carried off by the Turcomans to 


murred to the Persian theory as to the 
way in which it was to be effected, 
What Persia wanted for the protection 
of her people against the Turcomans 
was not Herat, but a strong Government 
and an effective military administration 
on her frontier. He could not agree 
with his hon. Friend when he advocated 
an advance from our side to Quettah. 
He was persuaded that an advance to 
Quettah would be very far from being 
really agreeable to Khelat, while it could 
not fail to irritate both Persia and Aff- 
ghanistan, and wake up old fears of 
annexation. Looking at it from the 
English point of view, it would be fright- 
fully expensive, and very unpopular in 
the army when the first novelty was 
over. It would involve throwing a con- 
siderable force, 257 miles—say, twenty 
long marches—in advance of our present 
frontier posts, and it would turn the 
Bolan Pass into a difficulty behind us, 
instead of leaving it as it is—a defence 
in front of us. Our relations with Russia 
were at present of the most cordial kind, 
and the communications which had lately 
passed between the two Governments 
with regard to Central Asia—communi- 
cations to which undue importance had 
been attached—had been most friendly. 
He had always been an advocate for the 
co-operative policy in the relations of 
England and Russia in Asia, but that 
was a question for the future. It was 
early to talk of anything more than the 
most general good understanding. We 
were still separated from each other by 
vast distances, and the orbits of our po- 
licies did not yet touch. There were, how- 
ever, some matters of fact with respect to 
the Russian position in Asia which were 
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not sufficiently known, and which ought 
to be known Sites a just idea could be 
formed of the present state of things in 
Central Asia. And first he would give the 
most positive denial to three stories 
which had been frequently repeated. 
Tt had been said that the Russians were 
in force at Charjui, on the Oxus. It was 
not so. The Russians had never been 
within many days’ march of Charjui. 
It had been said that the Russians had 
established a post at Gumah, between 
Yarkand and Khoten. It was not so. 
They had never been within some hundred 
miles of that place. It had been said 
that a Captain Reinthal had been with a 

surveying in Affghanistan; that 
was a fiction, founded upon his having 
been—not with a surveyin —at 
Kashgar, so that the tale had about as 
much foundation asif it had been noised 
abroad that a Russian officer with a sur- 
veying party had been examining the 
Chiltern hills, whereas in deed and in 
truth the Russian officer in question had 
been at Galway. The two furthest points 
to which the Russians had penetrated in 
the Khanate of Bokhara were Bokhara 
itself and Karshi, which last place they 
took from the Ameer’s rebel son and re- 
stored to his father. From both these 


points they had now fallen back, and it 
would appear that their outposts at pre- 
sent were Samarcand and two smaller 


places not very far from it. He should 
not be at all surprised if they even with- 
drew from Samarcand, at least for a 
time, for Samarcand was cut off from the 
Jaxartes by a desert tract very difficult 
to traverse. It was far from improbable 
that they might place for a time their 
advance post at Khodjend, far in the 
rear of their present advanced posts, a 
place from which they would still be able 
to dictate both to Khokan and Bokhara. 
Samarcand might be taken as, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the extreme point of 
Russian advance towards British India 
on the Affghanistan side for some time 
tocome. Their furthest point of advance 
towards British India, on the side of 
Eastern Turkestan, was a small detached 
fort on the Naryn—that was, on the 
head waters of the great Jaxartes, far, 
far away from any support, so far away 
as really not to be an advanced post, in 
the ordinary sense, at all. Persons who 
looked at the map of Central Asia and 
knew that the Russians were at Samar- 
cand, and that they had also an outpost 
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only 167 miles from Kashgar, high up on 
the Naryn, very naturally concluded that 
these two extreme points of their advance 
towards Affghanistan and Cashmere were 
connected with each other. But this was 
as far as possible from being the case. 
The whole independent part of the Khan- 
ate of Khokan lay between these points 
of advance, and in addition there was a 
huge mountain knot of hardly peopled 
country. Roughly stated the position 
was this—Suppose some Power advanc- 
ing from the north towards Italy. Let 
it have one body of men, say 2,000 
strong, at Clermont, in the heart of Au- 
vergne. Let it have another body of 
men, say 1,000 strong at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, and let the military connec- 
tion of this body of 1,000 men be kept 
up with Clermont only by a route leading 
round through Southern Germany to a 
point to the north of the Lake of Con- 
stance, say Augsburg, and so southward 
to Zurich by Constance. That was about 
the state of affairs if, instead of Cler- 
mont, Zurich, and Augsburg, you read 
Samarcand, the outpost of Kurtka, and 
Fort Vernoe, the most southern point in 
which the Russians are in anything like 
strength in the direction of Cashmere, 
from which it is separated by many 
hundreds of miles, and by some of the 
most difficult country on the face of the 
earth. And there was this difference 
between the European and Asiatic 
regions which he was comparing — 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland 
there were good roads, in Central Asia 
there were none. In all the huge pro- 
vince to which was lately given the name 
of Eastern Turkestan, and of which one 
centre was at Samarcand and the other 
at Fort Vernoe, the Russians might have 
on a liberal computation some 25,000 
men, for the most part scattered in lonely 
posts engaged in keeping up communi- 
cations. Transfer the scene again to 
Europe. Would the existence of such a 
force between Clermont and Augsburg, 
with its reservoir of strength 1,800 miles 
to the north-west of Clermont—that is, 
far in the Atlantic behind the British 
Isles—be sufficient to frighten the hold- 
ers of the Venetian Quadrilateral out of 
their propriety? The idea of invasion of 
British India by Russia was really so 
preposterous that he could not for a mo- 
ment entertain it. But suppose for the 
sake of argument that the whole western 
half of Northern Asia were occupied, 
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not by the outlying provinces of a great 
European power, but by a substantive 
empire which had no cares to distract it 
from the one thought of pushing south- 
wards. Suppose, again, that the forlorn 
and far-off towns of Siberia, Orenburg 
and the rest, were busy and crowded 
centres of national life, and suppose fur- 
ther that all this national life were di- 
rected by a man of vast military ambi- 
tion who, burning for the battle-fields 
of British India, had already advanced 
on the Affghanistan side as far as Samar- 
cand, and on the side of Eastern Turkes- 
tan as far as the small fort on the Naryn, 
which now forms the outpost of Russia 
in that direction. This conqueror, sup- 
posing he marched by Herat, which 
would be his easiest road, would have, 
before he reached that fortress, 613 miles 
to traverse. That is to say, he would 
have to pass over something very like 
‘the space between London and Inver- 
ness, and would not in doing so, be able 
to take advantage of the ‘limited mail.” 
We need not follow his route from Herat 
to Candahar, and from Candahar on- 
wards, about 818 miles more, making 
more than 1,400 in all. Suppose he 
traversed it with as little loss as could 
reasonably be expected by an army tra- 
versing so vast a distance, the last stage 
of the journey must be sixty-six miles of 
the weary Bolan Pass, and behind the 
Bolan Pass a strip of desert, and behind 
the strip of desert a large and well-ap- 
pointed army able to choose exactly its 
own ground, absolutely fresh and un- 
tired, having traversed, with every ap- 
pliance of modern science, nearly the 
whole of the distance from which its most 
far-drawn regiments had come. That 
was the grand route—incomparably the 
easiest of all the routes. Take another. 
Let the supposed invader march from 
Bokhara to Balkh—310 miles, from 
Balkh, through the tremendous Bamian 
Pass, to Cabul 347 miles, from Cabul to 
Peshawur about 194 miles more, through 
the Khyber Pass, and meet behind it 
the drilled and iron ranks of the same 
army. Take a third and last route from 
Tashkend, across the still independent 
State of Khokan, and over the Thian 
Shan mountains, by the Terek Pass, 
down upon Kashgar ; that must be about 
477 miles; then, from Kashgar to Yar- 
kand, as the crow flies, must be about 
130 miles. From Yarkand a short jour- 
ney would bring him to that agreeable 
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Pass, of which we had heard so much 
lately, the Chang-chin-Moo, no doubt 
less difficult than the old Karakorum 
route, but for which the best that 
could be said as a route for an army 
was that, given every condition of seg. 
son, skilful commissariat, and the rest 
as favourable as possible, and imagin. 
ing that Eastern Turkestan had be- 
come absolutely an integral of the 
dominions of this great West Asiatic 
Empire, and, further, was bristling with 
troops like the Rhenish frontier, it 
might not be wholly impracticable to a 
man of the temper of Alexander the 
Great or Charles XII. Since our rela. 
tions with Affghanistan had been last 
alluded to in this House the whole story 
of our recent policy towards our unruly 
neighbours beyond the Passes had been 
told in ‘‘another place,” very succinctly 
but very clearly, by the chief mover in 
that policy. A friend said to him early 
this Session—‘‘I am sorry you have given 
that money to Shere Ali; you are only 
buying the air.” Well, if the transac- 
tion were to be looked upon as one of 
sale and purchase, his friend was quite 
right, but that was just what it was not. 
Ever since the death of Dost Mahomed 
the India Government had been longing 
for something like stability in the affairs 
of Affghanistan. Wehad troublesenough 
with the wild tribes along 800 miles of 
our North-Western frontier, with whom 
our relations were precisely those which 
existed in the days of James V. between 
the Lowlanders and Highlanders of Scot- 
land, without having behind us this 
surging, raging Affghanistan, out of 
which no one could know what form of 
trouble might not arise. Those who had 
followed the tangled story of the events 
which had occurred there in the last few 
years knew perfectly well that what the 
Viceroy was always wishing for was 
some prospect of prolonged peace. This 
was the burden of all his communica- 
tions, and in consequence he did not 
scruple to recognize Afzul Khan as d 
facto ruler, although his sympathies, so 
far as he can be said to have had any 








sympathies in the matter other than 4 
sympathy for quiet, were with Shere Ali, 
who was the favourite son of Dost Ma- 
homed, and was first recognized by us. 
It was not till last October that Lord 
Lawrence thought the mobile minds of 
the han people had at last turned 
distinctly towards Shere Ali, and that he 
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was really likely to obtain such an 
amount of support as to enable him to 
hold the country in his grasp as his 
father had held it, and then it was Lord 
Lawrence determined to give that amount 
of assistance which would, in his opinion, 
just make the difference between Shere 
‘Ali’s having a thoroughly assured and a 
doubtful supremacy. People had written 
as if he had been moved to do so by 
some apprehension about Russia, but 
that was utterly opposed to the fact. If 
they could go back to 1730, when Russia 
first began that long march of conquest 
—and, he would add, of beneficent con- 
quest—which had taken her from the 
banks of the Ural to Bokhara, a wise 
ruler of India would—given the existing 
circumstances of Affghanistan — have 
done the same. To have plunged into the 
seething gulf of Affghan politics only a 
few months before would have been 
most unwise ; but Lord Lawrence seized 
the favourable moment, when a little 
assistance might be expected to act as 
oil had been said to do at the bar of the 
Tagus, and turn the seething gulf into 
calm water. The Government did not 
dream of erecting Shere Ali into a bul- 
wark against Russia or against anybody 
else. If any bulwark was wanted in 
that part of the world, nature had 
planted bulwarks enough in all con- 
science, as we once found out to our 
cost, and as anybody else would soon 
find out to theirs. What was wanted 
was a quiet Affghanistan, just as we 
wanted a quiet Burmah. The Govern- 
ment wanted to be able to use every 
iv they could scrape together in 

dia for the moral and material deve- 


lopment of the country. They wished 
to stimulate commerce round the whole 
of the land and sea frontier, and it did 
not at all suit to have one of their trade 
gates locked up by a burning house, the 


cellars of which were known to be full 
of highly explosive compounds. They 
wanted Shere Ali to be strong for the 
suppression of lawlessness, and rich, if 
_ into the bargain. They wanted 
im to understand that they did not 
covet a square inch of his territory or 
ask any kind of assistance from him, 
other than the sort of indirect assistance 


which a civilized Government must al- | 


ways derive from being known to exercise 
a pacifying and semi-civilizing influence 
around its own borders. If they effected 
this object, the money they had given, 
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and the money they might give, would 
be an uncommonly good investment. It 
would be honourable to Shere Ali to 
receive it, because he was asked to do 
nothing for it except what it would be 
to his interest and honour to do if he 
did not receive one farthing; and it 
would be honourable to them to give it, 
because their only object was to get that 
done which every benevolent man would 
wish to see done, even if his own in- 
terest were in no way affected—that was 
to see a fine country rescued from 
miserable anarchy. The experience of 
the past in India told us that we were 
never safer than when a strong man 
kept his house on our frontier. The 
danger came when the strong man 
was gone, and the house was divided 
against itself. Contrast the period of 
Runjeet Singh with the period that imme- 
diately followed it. Was it in the days 
of the old Lion or in the days of his weak 
successors that wave after wave of war 
broke upon our border, until we were 
obliged fairly to incorporate with our 
dominions a territory as large as the 
kingdom of Italy? Did our last experi- 
ment of making it worth while for the 
Affghans to be peaceable neighbours 
turn out so badly? If Dost Mahomed 
had not been eating our salt in 1867, 
was it quite so certain that he would 
have resisted the pressure, the very 
strong pressure, that was put upon him 
by the fanatical party at Cabul to swoop 
down upon the Punjaub? It was the 
custom to talk scornfully of Affghan 
faith as another great Imperial nation 
used to talk of Punic faith, and pro- 
bably, in the main, we spoke truly ; but 
if the transactions of the last forty years 
between us and the house of Dost Ma- 
homed were carefully added up and 
compared, he was not so sure that the 
balance in our favour would be so great 
as it ought to be. Before leaving the 
affairs of Affghanistan there was just 
one other point to which he alluded a 
moment ago, and on which he wished to 
say a few words more. He did not 
think that the majority of their country- 
men rightly apprehended our position in 
North-Western India. They thought of 


' us as inimmediate contact with Affghan- 


istan, and when they heard of our wish- 
ing to be on good terms with that coun- 
try, they thought that it could only be 
because we wished for assistance against 
the Muscovite spectre that was moving 
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slowly southwards. But that was a pure 
delusion. Between us and the Affghans 
proper there was an inner ring of wild 
tribes, numbering many thousand fight- 
ing men, who gave us infinite trouble, 
and against whom we had every few 
months some little fighting to do. From 
time to time the little fighting became 
great fighting, and we had a really se- 
rious campaign like that of Umbeyla, 
in 1863. Now, as long as we were on 
thoroughly good terms with the Affghans, 
we exercised a far greater check over 
these people than we could do at other 
times, and we paralyzed the efforts of 
the disaffected Mussulman fanatics in 
the Ganges valley who were in commu- 
nication with some of them, and used 
their known zeal for Islam as a means 
of exciting disquiet among our own sub- 
jects. He desired to say one word about 
the Umballah interview. He saw that 
some very able writers in India imagined 
that that was the starting point of a new 
policy. He could not too emphatically 
deny that. There was no new policy. Cir- 
cumstances in Affghanistan had changed ; 
the spirit in which the Government re- 
garded them had not changed. The 


policy of Her Majesty’s Government with 


reference to Central Asia, in so far as it 
was connected with India, might be thus 
summed up—First, they desired to live 
on the best possible terms with all their 
neighbours, by which he meant that 
they desired not only to do no harm to 
them, but that each one of them should 
not only be but feel himself the stronger 
and happier for being in contact with 
Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. Secondly, 
they intended to strengthen, in every pos- 
sible way, our North-Western frontier 
they intended to make, and were making, 
Kurrachee as good a port as modern en- 
gineering science could make it; they 
looked forward to the completion, at no 
very distant period, of the missing link 
of railway in the Indus valley; they 
were already pushing the railway on- 
wards towards Peshawur. Thirdly, they 
meant to give every reasonable encour- 
agement to the extension of trade with 
Central Asia, which was at present 
small; and they looked with consider- 
able favour upon the efforts that were 
being made by Mr. Forsyth and other 
energetic officers on the frontier to extend 
that trade. They were extremely glad 
to observe that in this matter the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere and his able Prime 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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Minister were acting thoroughly with us, 
and they would look with the most friendly 
feelings on any judicious and not too am- 
bitious efforts that might be made to in- 
crease our knowledge of the countries 
to the north-west as well as to the north- 
east and east of our dominions. It was, 
perhaps, not altogether creditable to 
Great Britain that the geographer should 
have any work still to do so near British 
territory, but the difficulties had been 
and were still great, and considering how 
recent an acquisition the Punjaub after 
all was, we might, he hoped, plead not 
unsuccessfully before the science of 
Europe the res dura and the regni novitas, 
Lastly, they were firmly persuaded that 
if we could believe in the possibility of 
any danger from the side of Central 
Asia threatening us at present in India 
—if, in short, that great, substantive, 
conquering empire of which he had 
spoken a little time ago did exist and 
were not a mere fiction of the brain, and 
even if there were a Napoleon at the 
head of it—our best protection, a better 
protection even than the vast spaces 
which a hostile army would have to tra- 
verse, or than the strength which that 
hostile army would have to meet, lay 
and would ever lie in the good govern- 
ment of India, in the development of 
the material prosperity and general well- 
being of the people. They believed that 
their first duty was to take care that our 
rule there should be increasingly sympa- 
thetic as well as increasingly enlightened, 
and while they would crush and stamp 
out every, the slightest, attempt at re- 
sistance to authority, they would not 
forget that authority in India, as in 
Europe, had sometimes ‘‘ beat with his 
staff the child that might have led him.” 
By these arts, they believed, if by any, 
empire would be deserved and would be 
held; and while they would watch 
and were watching with the deepest and 
minutest interest the development of 
events in Central Asia, and while they 
would thank the hon. Gentlemen who 
had spoken that night, and any other 
hon. Gentlemen, for giving them from 
time to time the benefit of any informa- 
tion which they might have, or any ideas 
that might occur to them, they wished 
it to be distinctly understood that they 
had not a feeling of uneasiness or alarm 
about this matter. And the fact that 
Russia had advanced to a point between 
Samarcand and Bokhara had not induced 
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would not have the strongest motives 
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sake of the people of India; for he was 
well aware that there were many per- 


Question. 


for doing if she had never passed a/| sons who busied themselves in India in 
yerst beyond the Ural or the Orenburg | spreading rumours and getting up sus- 


line. 


With regard to the Papers for | picions, as if there were something be- 


which his hon. Friend had moved, he | hind the scenes which it was dangerous 


thought the Government could give him 
nearly all of them except the last ; but 
his hon. Friend’s long official and diplo- 
matic experience would tell him that it 


| 
| 


to discuss. After listening to the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Fal- 
mouth, approaching the question from a 
Persian point of view, after listening 


might turn out that when the Papers for | to the speech of the hon. Member for 


which he asked were examined, certain 
es might have to be omitted. He 
could assure him, however, and the 


Gravesend (Sir Charles Wingfield), ap- 
proaching it, as he did, with some jea- 
lousy of what had occurred with regard 


House, that he was anxious to give | to our relations in India and Affghanis- 


everything he could possibly give with- 
out inconvenience to the public service. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought the House would not regret 
the time that had been bestowed upon 
the discussion of this subject, especially 
when they considered the character of 
the three speeches to which they had 
had the privilege of listening, coming, 
as they did, from Gentlemen well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and approach- 
ing it as they had done from different 
points of view, and illustrating in a re- 
markable manner the points on which 
all agreed, and indicating in a very in- 
offensive manner the points on which 
there was considerable difference of opi- 
nion. He could not but feel that with 
regard to this very great and important 
question, as touching the Imperial in- 
terests of England, of all things the 
most to be deprecated was a policy of 
mystery. He rejoiced that the hon. 
Member for Falmouth (Mr. Eastwick) 
had been able to obtain a night for this 
discussion, because he knew that there 
existed an unfortunate impression in 
many quarters, to the effect that there 
was some disposition on the part of Par- 
liament to put this matter aside as if 
there were in it something dangerous 
and inconvenient to discuss. Now, he 
was perfectly convinced that when the 
result of that debate came to be known 
to the public a very excellent impression 
would be produced, because it would be 
evident that the matter would be treated 
frankly, and that there was no desire to 
conceal anything. This discussion, too, 
ought to do a great deal of good in 
clearing up the differences and jealousies 
that many people supposed to exist ; and 
though this was a source of satisfaction 











to him, he rejoiced still more at the | 


clearing away of any mystery for the 


| 


tan, and after listening to the eminently 
judicious and satisfactory speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India, he believed that those 
speeches were calculated to do great 
good in Russia, in India, and perhaps 
even in this country. When he heard 
that the House was asked to discuss the 
policy of England in Central Asia he 
was tempted to say that the only answer 
we could give was that England had no 
policy in Central Asia. In point of fact, 
we ought not to have a Central Asian 
policy. It ought to be an Indian policy. 
We had enough in our hands with the 
management of our own interests. And, 
however interesting the questions con- 
nected with the development and civili- 
zation of those regions might be, he did 
not feel that the policy of England ought 
to be directed to the condition of those 
countries; but should be influenced 
mainly by a consideration of the interests 
of our own Indian Empire. And look- 
ing at it from an Indian point of view, 
this debate had been eminently satis- 
factory, both in the opinions that had 
been expressed and the opinions that 
had not been expressed. There had 
been no advocacy of a policy of annexa- 
tion, of a policy of extending the Bri- 
tish dominions, or of a policy of ad- 
vancing in order to meet Russia mid- 
way between our frontier and theirs. 
The general feeling evidently was in fa- 
vour of the policy of keeping within 
our own frontiers—of developing the in- 
ternal defences, extending the existing 
railways, and improving the harbour of 
Kurrachee, rather than attempting to go 
into the country of Affghanistan. In 
addition to the other reasons which 
might be stated against such a proceed- 
ing as the latter, there was the danger 
of creating suspicion in the minds of the 
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natives. He believed the hon. Member 
for Gravesend had given expression to 
the feelings of Englishmen of all par- 
ties, when he said that we ought to keep 
free from the imbroglio of Affghan 
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| the rights of the independent States that 
| yet remained in India, and to the givi 

| educated natives a fair share in the ad- 
‘ministration of the affairs of their own 
country. If that policy were steadily 


policy. There was a general feeling pursued the period of our rule in India 
that we ought not to repeat the mistakes | would, he believed, be prolonged and 
we made in 1840 ; that we ought to keep | prosperous. He knew that the question 
ourselves entirely free from entangling | of connecting the Persian Embassy with 
alliances. What we should do was to|the India Office had been repeatedly 
maintain friendly relations with the na- | brought under the notice of the Govern. 
tives on our borders, to desire the exist- | ment, and he was aware that there had 
ence of a good Government in Affghan- | been a difference of opinion on the point 
istan. It was a misapprehension to | between the Foreign Office and the India 
suppose that we wanted to erect Cabul | Office. His own opinion was that the 
into a bulwark against Russia. What | balance of advantages was in favour of 
we desired was that there should be | connecting the Embassy with the latter 
peace on our frontiers, and that the | Department. 

States bordering on those frontiers should| Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer to 
be well governed in themselves. Any | the remark made by my right hon. Friend 
disquiet in a Mahomedan State on our | (Sir Stafford Northcote) at the conclusion 
border must necessarily affect a Ma-|of his speech, I wish to say that Her 
homedan population within our own | Majesty’s Government have come to no 
frontiers. He believed that the advance | conclusion adverse to the opinion which 
of Russia had been to a great extent | he hasexpressed. Indeed, no conclusion 
forced on her by the circumstances in| has as yet been arrived at. With re- 
which she had been placed. She had ference to this debate, I agree with my 
found herself constantly in contact with | right hon. Friend that its general tone 
countries in a state of anarchy, and for | has been favourable and advantageous. 


that reason it became necessary for her | I think it will tend to p pe wy In the 


to make incursions into those countries. | public mind of this and other countries 
If we wished to give Russia an excuse | the impression, which I hope is a just 
to go into Affghanistan, we should let | and true one,—namely, that the policy 
that country fall into a state of anarchy; | of England in India, and in the East 
but we were doing what we could to} generally, is to exercise her great powers 
strengthen the ruler of Cabul. There for the benefit of those over whom she 
seemed every prospect that he would be | rules, and on principles of equity and 
successful in maintaining a strong Go- | good-will to those beyond our own fron- 
vernment ; but there was no engagement | tiers. I hope the tendency of the debate 
on our part to support his dynasty. If! will be to impart confidence and tran- 
Shere Ali could support himself, well | quillity to the public mind at home, and 
and good. As long as he did so the to disabuse it of a natural, but at the 
British Government would maintain same time, inconvenient, susceptibility. 
friendly relations with him. We had! There are only two things I wish to 
made him presents in order to assist him | add to the very able statement made 
in governing his country, and the same| by my hon. Friend the Under Seere- 
thing might be done from time to time ;} tary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
but Shere Ali must manage his own) the first place, I am able to confirm 
affairs, for we would not enter into an | what has been said by my right hon. 
imbroglio in the affairs of Affghanistan. | Friend opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
We must do nothing that would outrage | cote), that the recent transactions be- 
the feelings of any of our European | tween the representatives of the British 
neighbours, and, in respect of commer- | Government and the Ameer of Cabul 
cial matters, we must remember that/ involve us in no engagements. What 
grave dangers might arise from pressing | they have done can have no binding 
forward the trading interests of British | effect in determining the future policy 
merchants with too great rapidity. | or proceedings of England, or in causing 
Whatever reliance was to be placed on| her to depart in the slightest — 
harbours and railways, he attached still | either by exceeding or by falling short— 
greater importance to the respecting of | from that which th 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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the policy of the moment may appear | statements to the House; and I need 
from time to time todemand. The prin- | not, with any further remarks, detain 
ciple laid down with perfect truth is not | the House from the other business of the 
that a political object properly so called | evening. 
with reference to a third Power should 
be sought, but that we are to promote . 
soonn, contentment, pr yi nn PARLIAMENT—THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
ment, if possible, in a country neigh- snehameinanee 
bouring to our own. And I wish also| Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he rose to 
to state, with respect to Russia, that|move —“That, in the opinion of this 
communications have recently passed as | House, the grating in front of the Ladies’ 
well as at former times, between the | Gallery should be removed.” He brought 
Government of Her Majesty and that of | that subject forward because, in his own 
the Emperor of Russia on the subject of | opinion and inthatof otherhon. Members, 
the progress made by Russia in Central | the existing accommodation for ladies 
Asia. We have not conceived that any- | who wished to listen to their discussions 
thing has occurred on the part of that | was most inadequate. The First Com- 
Power which has given us any title to | missioner of Works had declined to take 
complain ; and the tone of those commu- | upon himself the responsibility of re- 
nications on the part of the Russian Go-| moving the grating which obstructed 
vernment have been altogether friendly. | the view from the Ladies’ Gallery. He, 
More has been projected on the part of | therefore, wished to test the opinion of 
that Government — perhaps in somej|the House upon that question, more 
degree echoing back an opinion that had } especially as that was a Reformed House 
unofficially fallen at a certain period | of Commons, in which the matter had 
from my noble Friend the present Secre-/ not been previously discussed. The 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs—the | Ladies’ Gallery was divided into three 
idea that it might be for the convenience | parts. The first part was properly and 
of both countries and for the general | rightly given up tothe Speaker. Behind 
advantage if it were understood that be- | it was a very comfortable tea-room, with 
tween that portion of Central Asia in| which, however, they had nothing to do. 
which Russia exercises influence and the | Then there was the part which was as- 
territories in which we hold a dominion, | signed to the wives, daughters, and 
there was interposed a neutral zone in | friends of Members, and which comprised 
which there should be no contact, and | the remaining two-thirds of the Gallery. 
therefore no rivalry, between the action | The Gallery was very dark, very hot, and 
of those two Powers. And the Russian | very low-roofed. The temperature there 
Government has itself stated with refer- | was always nearly four degrees higher 
ence to Affghanistan—a name to which | than in the rest of the House. [Zaugh- 
they have not given any precise geo-|¢er.] It was all very well for hon. Gen- 
graphical definition, and therefore I am | tlemen to laugh, but they were there 
not authorized to assign to it — that | for their pleasure, while the ladies came 
Affghanistan ought to be regarded as a | to listen to them; and it was a very poor 
region lying beyond the range of Russian | compliment to the ladies to put them in 
influence. There is nothing in those | a place in which they were to be confined 
communications of a nature approaching | —in what had been called a chamber of 
to a mutual engagement or agreement, | horrors, where they had to breathe the 
nor have they arrived at anything which | air that passed through all the lungs of 
ean be called a conclusion. But the| the House. All that was really a dis- 
House will, I think, be of opinion that | grace in this age of civilization. If the 
the spirit manifested on both sides and | ladies wanted tea or any refreshment they 
the suggestion in respect to interposing | could only get it in the small room of the 
a neutral zone between the dominions | door-keeper, who was obliged to go out, 
of the two Powers are an indication that | so that if any ‘‘row” took place in the 
both Governments are sensible of the | Gallery, he was not there to suppress it. 
desirableness of harmony in their action, | It was but the other day that complaints 
and wish to avoid anything that would | were made by the reporters of a noise in 
disturb the public mind or would create | the Ladies’ Gallery ; but this would not 
apprehension of future danger or mis- | have happened if the ladies had a ~~ 
| ea 





chief. I was desirous to make these two | tea-room. It was said that the 
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would fidget about, would Soom and 
would attract the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers. But no one could have witnessed 
the recent great debate in the House of 
Lords without observing how quiet was 
the demeanour of the large number of 
ladies who were in the Galleries. The 
throng of beauty did not attract the at- 
tention of noble Lords in the other House, 
where the ladies were accommodated with 
seats in which they could see and hear 
comfortably. No inconvenience was ex- 

erienced by speakers in the other House 

m the presence of ladies, neither, he 
was convinced, would any be experienced 
by speakers in that House. He agreed 
with what Lord Palmerston said—that 
if the Gallery were once opened, in a 
week hon. Members would forget there 
was a Gallery. Better accommodation 
should be provided for ladies in that 
House. He begged to move the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON, in seconding the 
Motion, said, it had been objected by 
some that the presence of the ladies in 
the House under circumstances in which 
they could be seen would set the hearts 
of speakers fluttering and palpitating ; 
but he asked whether they could really 
lay their hands on their hearts and 
say that when they rose to address the 
House they ever gave a thought to 
the presence of the ladies? He had, 
indeed, heard of an hon. Member who 
said he never got up to speak with- 
out casting a propitiatory glance at the 
Ladies’ Gallery; but that hon. Mem- 
ber had now been removed to another, 
and, he hoped, a better place. That 
noble Lord had spoken frequently in the 
other House, and the presence of ladies 
there did not seem to have the slightest 
effect on his speeches. Thirty-five years 
ago it was said that the debates would 
be much longer if ladies were admitted 
to listen to the debates, because hon. 
Members would speak who did not speak 
before ; but the answer given was that 
the debates would be much shorter, be- 
cause Members who then talked very 
uselessly would be ashamed to do so in 
the presence of ladies. Mr. O’Connell 
said the presence of ladies in the Irish 
Parliament had been of the greatest ad- 
vantage, because in former days hos- 
pitality was exercised to such an extent 
that many Members of the Irish House 
of Commons were in the habit of coming 
there drunk. The remedy proposed was 


Mr. H. A. Herbert 
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that ladies should be admitted to the 
Gallery, and from that time no drunken 
man ever appeared in the House. Mr. 
Villiers took a most cautious line, hoping 
that the matter would be discussed in 
all the populous towns of the kingdom, 
and declaring that the question was so 
complicated that he did not think they 
could consider it in all its bearings 
and make up their minds in fewer than 
three Sessions. Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
modestly disclaimed ulterior views. Now, 
his ulterior view was to get rid of this 
Black Hole of Calcutta into which ladies 
were put when the House repented of 
putting them into the “‘ ventilator.” He 
was told by his predecessors of both 
sexes—[ Laughter |—by those of a former 
generation, then, if the House preferred 
that expression—that in some respects 
the “‘ventilator’’ was better than the 
present arrangement, because when the 
debates were dull—if debates there ever 
were dull—there was an open space in 
which strangers might walk about and 
talk with Members of the House. A few 
strokes of the hammer and chisel would 
get rid of the grating, and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works would give them 
some assurance that the object in view 
would be accomplished. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the grating in 
front of the Ladies’ Gallery should be removed,” 
—(Mr. Herbert,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question ee. ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE begged the 
House not to be carried away by the 
fervent eloquence of the two hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and not do that which he be- 
lieved seriously—and he did not see why 
the matter should be treated as a joke— 
would neither be conducive to the dignity 
of this House or be considerate to the 
feelings of those for whose professed 
benefit the Motion was made. e ladies 
might be comfortable or not with or 
without a grating, but it was not in good 
taste to deal with this as a mere matter 
of fun. The accommodation of the 
ladies was just as serious a matter as 
their own, but in behalf of the ladies 
themselves he must represent that it 
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would be a cruel kindness to take away 
that barrier. There were two sides to 
every question, and to a certain extent 
the grating impeded sight and sound. 
But ladies were thereby admitted in that 
recognized yet not too obtrusive position 
which best conduced to their own com- 
fort. What was the object of a Ladies’ 
Gallery? Was it to enable a certain 
number of ladies to add one more to the 
number of evening parties, and come 
down here in their best dresses, or was 
it to allow ladies to enjoy one or two 
hours of rational, intellectual enjoyment 
in their morning dresses and bonnets, 
without being molested by impertinent 
glances? In behalf, therefore, not of a 
few fashionable ladies, but of the general 
ladyhood, and of those who really wished 
to be able to see and understand the 
working of our constitutional system, he 
should oppose the Motion. It was a fact 
that when the late Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Mill) was urging woman’s 
rights, a high authority asked him whe- 
‘ ther he would bring his muse to bear on 
the removal of the grating, and his 
answer was that if that grating were 
removed his daughter would never again 
come to the House. As to the other 
House, it must not be forgotten that the 
wives or daughters of Peers were ad- 
mitted, not by order, but by right, and 
that was a totally different question from 
the admission of ladies to this House by 
entries in a book or by order. 


{JuLy 9, 1869} 
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longer. He disagreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, and he thought that if the 
grating were removed it would prevent 
some subjects from being treated in a 
manner not at all conducive to the dig- 
nity of the House. With regard to the 
assertion that ladies would not come if 
the grating were removed, because they 
would have to appear in evening dress, 
he did not think that argument applied 
for a moment, because it was the custom 
in society for both sexes to appear in full 
dress or neither. lg arya | Hon. 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he believed 
he was quite correct in what he had 
stated, and it was no more necessary for 
a lady to come in full dress than for any 
hon. Member to appear in evening dress. 
As to the impertinent glances which, 
according to the hon. Gentleman, would 
be directed at the ladies in case they 
were visible, he did not think it was 
customary for an assembly of gentlemen 
to indulge themselves in that manner ; 
and this was not likely to be done in this 
any more than in the other House of 
Parliament. The Ladies’ Gallery had 
been called by so high an authority as 
the Chief Commissioner of Works a 
“Chamber of Horrors.” He thought 
that was a sufficient reason why some 
alteration should be made init. He had 
frequently been there himself and he 
had always found that the atmosphere 
was really unfit for breathing. The 


He hoped | grating was, for all practical purposes, 


that they were not going to add a flirt- | perfectly useless, and there could be no 
ing lobby to the House. At all events, | earthly reason for not removing it. If 
by throwing down the barrier they would | his hon. Friend should press the Motion 
not add to the dignity of the House, and | to a division he should certainly vote 
would bestow a cruel kindness on the | for it. 
ladies. If the hon. Member pressed his) Mr. LAYARD said, he did not quite 
Motion he would divide the House. | gather from the eloquent speech of the 
Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, that! hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. H. A. 
thaps the admission of ladies to the | Herbert)—whose interests he advocated 
allery was not an inapt subject for a| in the Motion he had brought forward— 
maiden speech. He was surprised at| whether he wished the grating removed 
the line taken on this subject by the hon. | for the advantage of the Members of 
Gentleman who had just satdown. The) the House, or in order that those who 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the jocu- | occupied the Ladies’ Gallery might have 
lar way in which the remarks of the two| a better opportunity of witnessing the 
we speakers had been received ;) proceedings of the House. The question 
ut he would beg to remind the hon. | naturally divided itself into two parts— 


Gentleman that the laughter did not} what might be convenient to hon. Mem- 
come from the advocates but from the! bers and what might be most convenient 
opponents of the measure, which had| to those who occupied the Gallery. Now, 
been — forward in a serious spirit. | he had thought it advisable to inform 


The hon. himself as to the real feeling of the 

grating were removed many ladies who ladies, for, after all, that was a matter 

now visited the Gallery would do so no that ought to be taken into consideration. 
i 


entleman had said that if the | 
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And, although he might not have so 
large an acquaintance with ladies as his 
hon. Friend (Mr. H. A. Herbert), still 
he had the pleasure of knowing some ; 
and he had taken the means of ascertain- 
ing what was the opinion of the ladies 
on this subject. Now, he must say the 
result had been to him most unexpected. 
He might safely say he had asked at 
least 200 ladies whether they wished the 
grating to be removed, and, curiously 
enough, out of that number only two 
ladies had stated that they were desirous 
it should be removed. He had received 
a letter from a lady, which put the 
matter so clearly that he thought the 
best thing he could do would be to read 
it to the House. The letter wasin these 
words— 


Party Processions 


“July 1, 1869. 

“My dear Mr. Layard,—I do hope you will 
exert the weight of your official authority to pre- 
serve for us the protection of the grating in front 
of our Gallery, which some hon. Members, no 
doubt, prompted by feelings of mistaken kindness, 
are disposed to remove. I fully appreciate the 
chivalrous zeal of Mr. Herbert, but if you have 
an opportunity I hope you will tell him how 
many more effectual ways there are of defending 
our cause in Parliament and earning our grati- 
tude. Do not suppose that I mean to say that 
the Ladies’ Gallery could not be improved. The 
occasional visits we receive from our friends in 
the House of Commons are too short for them to 
be able to judge of our sufferings up there, or of 
the quality of the air which you provide for our 
lungs. But the removal of the grating would be 
no remedy; on the contrary, the protection we 
derive from it enables us to sit as we like, to 
talk together, to hang up our shawls and bonnets, 
and dress as we please. These are many advan- 
tages, for you know we are compelled to sit 


quiet not to lose our places while bores are ad- P 


dressing the House. You will not take it amiss, 
dear Mr. Layard, if I say that there are some 
bores in the House of Commons. You cannot 
feel for us, because on these occasions you can 
go and talk to your friends, and write letters in 
the library. The grating also enables us to leave 
the Gallery in the middle of dull speeches, which 
we would otherwise be compelled to sit out pa- 
tiently, especially if the orator were an acquaint- 
ance, and had obtained our seat for us. And, 
then, the grating is of enormous advantage to 
hon. Members themselves, who could not come 
and stretch, and sleep, and snore as they do im- 
mediately below us in the Galleries if they saw 
that we saw them. And last, but not least, do 
you not think that a good many ill-natured re- 


* marks and suppositions are made impossible by 


the interposition of this objectionable grating ? 
Who can say now that Mr. said so-and-so 
because Lady —— was in the gallery, or that Sir 

always stammers and breaks down when Miss 
—— is present ?” 


Now, there was a great deal of truth in 
that letter, and he thought the House 


Mr. Layard 


{COMMONS} 





| 


| direct sanction of the House. * 
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would take the ladies’ view of the matter, 
But there was one thing which the ladies 
had a right to expect of the House, and 
that was that they should improve the 
Ladies’ Gallery as much as possible. He 
had gone the other day to examine the 
Gallery, and he confessed with shame 
that he was shocked at the spectacle that 
met his view. He went early, thinki 
the door would be open, but it was closed, 
and a large number of ladies were sitti 
on the steps waiting for the Gallery to 
be opened. That was not a creditable 
state of things, but after the lesson he 
had received last night he should be very 
bold indeed if he ventured on any strue- 
tural alterations without receiving the 
at 
could be done was rather difficult to say. 
He did not think the removal of the 
grating would be any advantage to the 
ladies. On the contrary, from all the 
information he had received, he believed 
it would not be considered a favour. 
But what should be done was to improve 
the Gallery as much as possible. Neither 
the accommodation provided nor the 
ventilation was fit for ladies. How the 
requisite alterations could best be effected 
he would endeavour to ascertain during 
the Recess, but he would not do any- 
thing without the full sanction of the 
House. So much for the ladies’ view of 
this question. With regard to the Gen- 
tlemen’s view of it, that, of course, must 
be left to the decision of the House. 
For himself, he must say he thought the 
removal of the grating would be no im- 
rovement, and he believed a large ma- 
jority of the House would concur with 
him in that opinion. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, after the 
remarks made by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, he should not call on 
the House to divide on the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DOWNING said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If 
the attention of the Government has 
been called to the report which has ap- 
peared in the public —_ of a meeting 
held at Enniskillen on Friday last, at 
which Mr. John Brien, J. P., D. L., and 
High Sheriff, presided, described as con- 
sisting of between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand persons, marching with fife and 
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drum bands, playing party tunes, Orange 
flags flying, and the bells of the church 
chiming in sympathy with the cheers of 
the brethren ; if so, is it true, and if it is, 
is it the intention of the Government to 
remove Mr. Brien from the Commission 
of the Peace, the Deputy Lieutenancy, 
and Shrievalty of the county ; and to re- 
move Messrs. Madden and Sankey from 
the Commission of the Peace, they hav- 
ing marched at the head of a procession 
to said meeting, carrying flags and 
banners, and accompanied by bands 
laying party tunes, in violation of the 

arty Processions Act? The Govern- 
ment of a former day had removed gen- 
tlemen from the Commission of the 
Peace for having become Repealers ; and 
the late Mayor of Cork had been pun- 
ished in the same manner for having 
contributed to a charitable object. He 
would ask the Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land, why the same course of action 
should not be pursued towards those 
gentlemen in the North of Ireland who 
had joined in an open violation of the 
law and insulted their Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen? If the law in the 
North of Ireland could not be enforced, 
because those who were appointed to 
administer it took part in its open viola- 
tion, it was the bounden duty of the 
Executive to apply a remedy. 

Viscount CRICHTON said, that as 
he had the honour to represent the town 
where the meeting had been held, and 
as he had taken part in it himself, he 
wished to be allowed to say a few words 
before his right hon. Friend should re- 
ply. A few days ago, when upon look- 
ing by accident at the Notice Paper, he 
perceived the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he wrote at once to the two ma- 
gistrates whose conduct had been im- 
pugned, and to the High Sheriff of Fer- 
managh, asking for particulars. That 
very morning he had received a letter 
from Mr. Sankey: from the other gen- 
tleman he had got no reply, owing pro- 
bably to absence from en He ad- 
mitted that there were Orange emblems 
at the meeting, that flags were dis- 
played, a few s beaten, and party 
tunes played. The meeting consisted of 
25,000 people, and he did not know 
whether it amounted to a breach of the 
Party Processions Act. He had always 
thought it the duty of the Orangemen 
to agitate for the repeal of that Act; but 
as long as it remained the law, he held 


{Juty 9, 1869} 
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it ought to be observed. The hon. Mem- 
ber was altogether under a misappre- 
hension in describing this as an Orange 
meeting. The high sheriff, in a letter 
upon the subject of the Question, de- 
scribed the meeting as having been 
called to consider the Irish Church Ques- 
tion, at which he presided as a matter of 
course, and signed the Resolutions come 
to, adding that it was gratifying to see 
the country so united. Could the hon. 
Member say that it was illegal or uncon- 
stitutional to hold such a meeting, when 
hundreds of such meetings were pre- 
sided over by officials in all parts of the 
country? He had letters from the secre- 
tary of the committee, too, assuring him 
that those who managed the deputation 
anxiously strove to keep it free from 
— of a party character ; and with 
reference to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, he had a letter from Mr. Sankey, 
who said he and Mr. Madden were at 
Enniskillen on the day of the meeting, 
and went there accompanied by several 
hundred of tenantry, none of whom wore 
colours; but they met others with drum 
and flags, who asked them to join in 
procession, but he declined. He trusted 
the House would deem his vindication of 
the character of those accused perfect, 
and he thought that if the hon. Member 
for Cork, instead of animadverting upon 
that meeting had exerted himself to pre- 
vent Fenian displays in other parts of 
the country, he would have employed his 
time more profitably. He only regretted 
that the hon. Member was not present 
on the occasion in question, because he 
would then have seen a gathering of 
25,000 loyal men, a sight not to be seen 
every day, or in every county in Ireland. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was glad his reply had been pre- 
faced by the candid statement of the 
noble Viscount, which must have been 
satisfactory to both sides of the House. 
In considering the question put to him it 
was nece to bear in mind the main 
feature of the whole transaction, that it 
was a great public meeting called to- 
gether to discuss a subject before Parlia- 
ment of surpassing interest to those form- 
ing the meeting. This should not be lost 
sight of in considering minor events in 
connection with this transaction; but as 
far as his information went, and it was 
confirmed by the noble Viscount’s state- 
ment, neither the high sheriff nor the 
magistrates mentioned had committed 
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any breach of the Party Processions Act 
in the course of that day, whatever 
others may have done. He trusted this 
was the case, because it would be per- 
fectly monstrous if any man holding Her 
Majesty’s Commission was found com- 
mitting a breach of the law, whatever 
his opinions might be on the law in 
question. 


RECENT CHARGE OF FURIOUS RIDING 
IN HYDE PARK.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Carrarn WHITE said, he would beg 
to call the attention of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to the 
decision of the Police Magistrate at 
Marlborough Street in a recent charge 
of furious riding in Hyde Park. Colonel 
Knox, the defendant in the case, was 
charged with riding furiously in Rotten 
Row at 7 30 in the morning. The - 
lice officer stated that the pace was be- 
tween ten and eleven miles an hour; 
but Colonel Knox, on whose word he 
would place implicit credit, said that he 
was not riding at the rate of more than 
eight miles an hour. On the evidence 
of the police the magistrate convicted 
Colonel Knox, and inflicted the full 
penalty of 40s., as much as could have 

een inflicted if the riding had occurred 
in the middle of the afternoon when the 
Row was thronged with people, assign- 
ing the extraordinary reason that it 
ought not to be objected to, inasmuch 
as the amount of the fine could matter 
but little to a gentleman in his position. 
That might be Marlborough Street jus- 
tice, but he did not think that it was 
such justice as that House would ap- 
prove. The police constables ought to 
temper their zeal with discretion. He 
wished to know, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would cause investigation to 
be made, with a view of ascertaining 
whether the Constables exceeded their 
duty on the occasion in question ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he hardly thought 
that a matter of this kind ought to be 
brought before the House. The police- 
men appeared to have given their evi- 
dence in a very temperate manner. The 
police ee to prevent furious rid- 
ing in the Park had been non-commis- 
sioned officers in cavalry regiments, and 
he thought he might appeal to many 
gentlemen in that House to bear him 
out in saying that they discharged their 
duty with great discretion. @ quite 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 


that, as a rule, there was a difference 
between riding rapidly at an early hour 
in the morning and doing the same thing 
in the middle of the day, so far as the 
safety of the public was concerned ; but 
many work-people were in the habit of 
crossing the Park when going to their 
work in the morning. He was rather 
astonished to hear that Colonel Knox 
was riding on the occasion at a pace of 
only eight miles an hour, because he 
had read in the paper that in order to 
prevent the horse running away with 
him, Colonel Knox had been obliged to 
run away with the horse. He did not 
think it would be the opinion of the 
House that it was called upon to sit in 
review on the decision of the magistrate, 
who happened to be one of the most ex- 
perienced on the bench. 

Sm PERCY BURRELL asked, whe- 
ther there had been any corroboration 
of the testimony of the policemen ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had mistaken 
the scope of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s uw —ak Cases of this kind— 
persons going eight miles an hour— 
were of daily occurrence. He thought 
he had seen the right hon. Gentleman 
himself riding at a pace of more than 
eight miles an hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, Bill to 
provide for the Consolidation of Trusts, the ap- 
pointment of County Road Trustees, the abolition 
of Tolls and Statute Labour, and the maintenance 
of Public Roads and Bridges by assessment in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The Lorp 
Apvocate and Mr. Soxiciror Generat for Scort- 
LAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 207.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) Act (1863) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to amend “ The 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Act, 1863,” and to afford further facilities for the 
purposes thereof, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ayrton and Mr. Cuancexror of the Fxcnrquer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 208,] 


CINQUE PORTS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kyarcusutt-Hveoerssen, Bill 
to amend the Cinque Ports Act, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Kwyarcnsuii-Hvuerssen and 
Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 206.] 
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HERITABLE RIGHTS BILL. 
On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, Bill to 
abolish the Law of Deathbed, and to make cer- 
tain other changes in the law of Scotland relating 
to Heritable Rights, ordered to be brought in 
by The Lorp Apvocare and Mr. Souiciror 
GeneraL for Scortanp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 204.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 12th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.J—Pustrc Buus—First Reading— 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) * 
(183); Seamen’s Clothing *. 

Committee—New Parishes and Church Building 
Acts Amendment * (150-184). 

Third Reading—l\rish Church (182). 

Royal Assent—Recorders Deputies [32 & 33 
Vict. c. 23]; Newspapers, Printers, and Read- 
ing Rooms [32 & 33 Vict. c. 24]; Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Act (1862) Amendment [382 & 33 
Vict. c. 25]; Titles of Religious Congregations 
Act Extension [32 & 33 Vict. c. 26]; Inam 
Lands [32 & 33 Vict. c. 29]; Beerhouses, &c. 
[32 & 33 Vict. c. 27]; Public Parks (Ireland) 
[82 & 33 Vict. ce. 28]; Park Gate Chapel Mar- 
riages, &c. [32 & 33 Vict. c. 30]; Sea Fishe- 
ries Act (1868) Supplemental [32 & 33 Vict. 
ec. 81]; Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supple- 
mental [32 & 33 Vict. c. 70]; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation [32 & 33 Vict. c. 71.] 


SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY AT HYTHE. 


ADDRESS FOR A REPORT ON 
SANITARY STATE. 


Lorpv KINNAIRD, rising to call 
attention to an outbreak of fever in this 
establishment, said, he did not deny the 
importance of schools of musketry, for 
in view of the astonishing improve- 
ments which had been made in small 
arms, it was necessary that officers and 
soldiers should be taught to handle 
them. Having been informed last spring 
that a serious outbreak of fever had 
occurred, and believing that such epi- 
demics could generally be accounted 
for by remediable causes, he paid a 
visit to Hythe and inspected the drainage 
of the barracks. He found a large 
shingly beach between the barracks and 
the sea, which effectually intercepted the 
sea breezes, and he observed that all the 
drainage of the town flowed into a canal 
belonging to the Government, and ori- 
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{ginally constructed for strategic pur- 

ses. This canal, which was covered 
with vegetable matter, ran at the foot 
of the barracks. The drains from the 
barracks, which were taken under the 
residences Of the various officers, went 
into a ditch, from the open part of which 
refuse eighteen inches in depth had been 
taken out, so that the condition of that 
part which was covered might be ima- 
gined, and in hot weather with a south 
wind the stench was very unpleasant. 
The ditch, moreover, was dry for weeks 
at a time. The lecture room was a 
garret seated so as to hold 150 men, and 
being constantly filled with classes its 
ventilation was very objectionable. It 
was but fair to say that the medical offi- 
cer attributed the outbreak, not to the 
bad drainage, but to the hot weather 
and to the officers having consequently 
thrown off their winter clothing; but it 
was singular, te say the least, that thirty 
or forty should have been affected by an 
attack which very much resembled the 
jungle fever of India. The officer ad- 
mitted that the place was, to a certain 
extent unhealthy, and remarked that offi- 
cerscoming from abroad, and menof weak 
constitutions, could not stand the two 
months’ drill, which was extremely hard 
work, being such as would properly re- 
quire three months. A second school of 
musketry, situated at Fleetwood, and 
possessing excellent accommodation, had 
been abandoned on economical grounds, 
but it might be doubted whether the 
cost of conveying regiments from all 
parts of the three kingdoms to Hythe 
was less than the expense of a second 
establishment; and he felt sure that, 
when the health of the troops was at 
stake, measures would be taken by the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
noble Lord who represented the Depart- 
ment in this House (Lord Northbrook) 
to guard against another outbreak. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for a Report on the sanitary state 
of the School of Musketry at Hythe, the number 
of officers reported sick between the Ist of March 
and the 30th of April 1869, and cost of main- 
taining the establishment of the School of Mus- 
ketry there for one year.—( The Lord Kinnaird.) 


Lorp NORTHBROOK said, there was 
no objection to the production of the 
Papers, including the Report of Dr. 
Massy, Deputy Inspector General of 
Hospitals, whom the Secretary of State 
for War deputed to investigate an out- 
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break of fever reported by the medical 


officers as of a bilious nature. His right 
hon. Friend would be ready to consider 
any improvements which might be re- 
uired in the accommodation provided 
or the officers at Hythe. — 


Motion agreed to. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL—(No. 182.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”’ 
—( The Earl Granville.) 


THe Eart or CLANCARTY: My 
Lords, after the labour and patient at- 
tention your Lordships have bestowed 
in Committee upon the details of this 
Bill—labour that I fully admit has ma- 
terially mitigated the amount of wrong 
and injustice that would have been in- 
flicted upon the Church in Ireland under 
the Bill as it came up from the House 
of Commons — some apology, I feel, is 
due to your Lordships for my now rising 
to move its rejection. I beg to say, 
then, that I should not have presumed 
to take such a step but under a sense, a 
very painful sense, of duty that must be 
paramount to all other considerations. 
But, my Lords, there are, apart from 
the general impolicy and injustice of 
the measure, objections to the passing 
of this Bill that, though frequently ad- 
verted to in the course of these debates, 
have never been answered, though they 
are of that nature’ that they certainly 
ought not to have been left unanswered 
—I mean the terms and conditions of 
the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland so far as they relate to the 
maintenance of the Established religion, 
and the Coronation Oath so far as it 
relates to the same subject. Objections 
such as these so materially enhance the 
responsibilities of the House in dealing 
with the question of disestablishing the 
Church that explanation, if it can be 
given, ought not to be withheld. With 
reference to the Coronation Oath, I think 
it cannot be denied that ever since the 
period of the Revolution until the pre- 
sent year it has been the wont of Par- 
liament and of the Ministers of the 
Crown to respect the obligations that 
the Oath imposes upon the Sevension of 
this realm. Why, my Lords, is this 


Lord Northbrook 


{LORDS} 
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practice now to be departed from? It 
is a fact in history that about the time 
of the Union the Roman Catholic Re. 
lief Bill was deferred from the most op- 
portune period for its enactment, owing to 
the conscientious objection of George ITT. 
to taking a step that he thought might 
imperil the Church. However exagge- 
rated those apprehensions were then con- 
sidered, may it not be said that circum- 
stances at this day unhappily appear in 
a great measure to justify them? But 
when such statesmen as Pitt and Castle- 
reagh respected them, earnest though 
they were in advocating the cause of 
the Roman Catholics, how can we con- 
sider ourselves at liberty—however ex- 
pedient the measure before the House 
might otherwise appear to be—to advise 
Her Majesty to give her Royal Assent 
to a Bill of no such doubtful effect upon 
the interests of the Church; but so 
plainly and directly at variance as this 
is with all that in the most solemn 
manner before God, and in presence of 
her people, she has promised to do with 
respect to the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant Reformed religion as by law es- 
tablished? Unless, my Lords, it can be 
satisfactorily shown that the objects and 
provisions of this Bill are in perfect har- 
mony with the engagements so solemnly 
accepted by the Sovereign at her coro- 
nation, I must feel it my duty, if on no 
other ground, to vote and protest against 
the passing of the Bill. Let me further 
urge it upon your Lordships that some 
consideration is due to the feelings of 
the public in this matter. It is said, 
indeed, that the constituencies have un- 
mistakably pronounced for the over- 
throw of the Church in Ireland; and, 
in deference to that supposed verdict of 
the country, many of your Lordships, 
contrary, I believe, to your better ile 
ment, voted for the second reading of 
the Bill. I do not deny that the result 
of a General Election should have con- 
siderable weight with this House ; but 
those results are not always to be relied 
upon as an index of public opinion. A 
party ery, suddenly got up and skilfully 
directed, may, as it has done at the late 
General Election, give to the wildest and 
most revolutionary views the appearance 
of acceptance by the country ; but such 
views, even when advocated by the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, must not be mis- 
taken for that well-matured public judg- 
ment upon great questions of policy 
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which this House is bound to respect. 

ing myself to the one question of 
the Coronation Oath, I would ask, were 
the constituencies informed how their 
Sovereign was bound by the express 
terms of that Oath to maintain the 
Church that their leaders were de- 
nouncing ? Most certainly that fact 
never was put before them. The ab- 
stract question of the justice or injus- 
tice of maintaining in Ireland a Church 
Establishment for a communion to which 
a minority only, and that a small mino- 
rity, of the Irish people belonged, was, 
no doubt, placed before them, and, pro- 
bably, with the colouring, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation that have inva- 
riably characterized ex parte statements 
against the Church; and upon this ab- 
stract question they may have pro- 
nounced ; but a loyal and a truth-loving 
people would never have desired that 
their beloved Sovereign should be placed 
in the dilemma in which she will be 
placed if this Bill should be submitted 
to her for her Royal Assent. At nearly 
every public meeting on the Church 
question that has been held since the 
nature of this measure has been under- 
stood, either in speeches or in resolu- 
tions, the Coronation Oath has been in- 
voked as a sure and insuperable safe- 
guard for the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant Church, now the object of attack ; 
and as this confidence springs from sen- 
timents of the truest loyalty to the Crown, 
as well as of attachment to the religion 
of the country, it ought not to be dis- 
regarded. I trust, therefore, that some 
authoritative explanation may beafforded 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers to justify, if 
possible, the proposition of a measure 
so directly at variance with the sworn 
engagements of the Sovereign. The 
other objection to this Bill that I wish 
specially to call your Lordships’ notice 
to is the terms and conditions of the 
Act of Union. Referring to the Fifth 
Article of the Union, which the 
establishment of the National Church, 
the words at the close of it appear to 
take it out of the competence of Parlia- 
ment to dissolve the union then effected 
between the Churches of England and 
Ireland, without dissolving also the Union 
between the two countries. The Treaty 
of Union was a treaty or agreement be- 
tween two independent nations, and any 
violation of the settlement then made of 
the Established religion would, unques- 
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tionably—from the terms in which it is 
couched—be a violation of the ment 
then come to, and of the fundamental 
condition upon which that Union of the 
two countries was based. By referring 
to the Journals of the House, your Lord- 
ships may learn exactly under what cir- 
cumstances the proposal of the Union 
came from the English Parliament, and 
the motives and terms both of its ac- 
ceptance by the Parliament of Ireland, 
and of its proposal by the Parliament 
of Great Britain. England was at the 
time engaged in a tremendous struggle 
against the greatest military power that 
the world had ever known. She conse- 
quently had need of all the resources she 
could command, and of all the strength 
that could be obtained by a concentra- 
tion of her power. In consequence, the 
Houses of Parliament consulted and 
agreed to recommend certain proposi- 
tions for a Union with Ireland. These 
propositions were laid before the King 
in the month of April, 1799, accom- 
panied with an Address, in the course of 
which the chief object of the proposed 
Union is set forth in these words— 

“We entertain a firm persuasion that a com- 
plete and entire union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, founded on equal and liberal prin- 
ciples, must afford fresh means of opposing, at all 
times, an effectual resistance to the destructive 
projects of our foreign and domestic enemies, 
and must tend to confirm and augment the sta- 
bility, power, and resources of the Empire.” 

The King having communicated the pro- 
sitions of his Parliament of Great 
ritain to his Parliament in Ireland, 
they were there in turn considered, and, 
with important amendments regarding 
the Established religion, coe. to him 
in the month of March of the following 
year, 1800, along with an Address ter- 
minating with the following words :— 

“ We offer them [the amended propositions], in 

the full conviction that by uniting ourselves with 
your Majesty’s subjects of Great Britain under 
one Parliament and under one government, we 
shall most effectually provide for the improvement 
of our commerce, the security of our religion, and 
the preservation of our liberties.” 
The King was thus informed of the mo- 
tives, as well of the Irish Parliament as 
of the British Parliament in agreeing to 
the Union. England sought to strengthen 
herself against the foreign foe. Ireland 
consented to the Union in the belief that 
it would secure the Established religion ; 
and with this view the proposition of 
England for the Fifth Article of Union, 
to the effect— 
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“That the Churches of that part of Great 
Britain called England, and that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, and of Ireland, and the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, shall be preserved as now by law estab- 
lished,” 


Was amended, and as amended, was 
ratified by Act of Parliament, being 
made the 5th Article of the Act of 
Union. It was therein agreed that the 
Church of England and Ireland should 
be thenceforth united into one Church, 
and— 

“That the continuance and preservation of 
the said United Church as the Established 
Church of that part of the United Kingdom 
called England and Ireland shall be deemed and 
taken to be an essential and fundamental Article 
and condition of the union.” 

The Parliament of Ireland thus made a 
conditional surrender of its independ- 
ence; and so well understood was this, 
that when, some years afterwards, the 
coronation of George IV. took place, 
the Oath of the Sovereign was so modi- 
fied to its present form as to be a prac- 
tical and most solemn ratification of the 
condition upon which the Union was 
based. I do not question the power of 
Parliament to act as it is doing; but 
power may be abused. Nobody ques- 
tioned the power of Bonaparte to put 
to death the 4,000 captives who had 
surrendered to him as prisoners of war 
after a brave defence of the fortress of 
Jaffa. He had the power, and he exer- 
cised it, of committing a cold-blooded 
massacre of those whose lives had been 
secured by every claim of right, and by 
every obligation of good faith and of 
honour. His own countrymen and 
greatest admirers all admit that an in- 
delible stain has thus been left upon 
the character of that otherwise great 
man. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom has likewise the power, but 
also the responsibility, of doing wrong. 
As it can ignore the sworn obligations 
of the Sovereign, so it can ignore good 
faith in the keeping of treaties. And 
if this measure be carried out it will, I 
conceive, leave abiding upon the cha- 
racter of the British Parliament the re- 
proach of dishonour in violating the con- 
dition upon the faith of which alone 
Ireland consented to surrender her in- 
dependence. And now, my Lords, be- 
fore I sit down, let me add one word 
more in deprecation of this measure. It 
has been incautiously, but very justly, 
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be a Bill of Pains and Penalties against 
the Irish branch of the Established 
Church. What is the crime for which 
the Irish Church is to be punished, 
stripped of its property, and cut off as 
unworthy any longer to exist? Why is 
the Protestant population to be deprived 
of the means hitherto enjoyed and gua- 
ranteed to them by the laws of the land, 
and by the Oath of the Sovereign, for 
public worship ? Why is the tithe rent- 
charge to be left still a burden upon the 
land after the maintenance of the minis- 
try of the Gospel and the worship of 
Almighty God, to which alone it can 
legitimately be applied, have been dis- 
continued ? Why is Ireland to be de- 
prived of the benefits henceforth reserved 
exclusively for Great Britain, of having 
Christianity upheld in purity of doc- 
trine—the Word of God as the founda- 
tion of her moral government? And 
when you say you are doing justice to 
Ireland, how do you justify—even if 
the robbery of the property of the 
Church were legitimate—the abstraction 
from that Irish fund of means for re- 
lieving the Imperial Exchequer of an 
annual payment to Maynooth College 
and to the Presbyterian body of about 
£80,000 a year? Is such the nature of 
your justice and liberality ?—is that to 
be your message of peace to Ireland ?— 
and are you going to advise the Queen 
so to treat her poor Irish subjects? 
Again, I ask—What has been the of- 
fence of the Irish branch of the Estab- 
lished Church —that is to say, of the 
Irish Church as it has existed since it 
came under your jurisdiction at the 
time of the Union, as part and parcel 
of the Church of England? What has 
it done to incur the proposed penalties, 
or even to nerit censure? Take, first, 
the laity of the Church. Have they 
been disloyal or disaffected ?—has even 
a single Protestant been known to have 
taken part in the Fenian conspiracy, or 
in any confederacy whatever against 
the laws and constitution of the coun- 
try? Have they not, on the contrary, 
been among the most loyal of the 
Queen’s subjects, the most zealous 
friends of the Union? Have they in 
any way wronged or oppressed their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects? Have 
they not rather courted association with 
them in the free enjoyment of that 
constitutional liberty that became the 
common right of all after the passing 
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of the Relief Bili? And are they not, 
moreover, at this time the most peace- 
able, industrious, and ee of 
the Irish people? The Protestant laity 
must be acquitted of having, upon any 
ground whatsoever, incurred the penal- 
ties with which you are about to visit 
them. What, then, is the case of the 
clergy? Have they been unfaithful to 
their mission of upholding the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel? Have they 
lent themselves to those Ritualistic 
practices that, in this country, have to 
so great an extent bridged the way 
over from the Reformed Church to the 
Church of Rome? If so, they have 
no claim upon the sympathy of a Pro- 
testant people. Have they been uncha- 
ritable, either in act or language, to- 
wards the Roman Catholics among 
whom they dwell? Have they been 
political agitators—leaders of mobs at 
elections? Have they countenanced 
crime, immorality, dishonesty, or the 
infringement of any laws, human or 
divine? If so, they have been unfaith- 
ful to their mission as a Christian mi- 
nistry, and have justly incurred the 
condemnation of the country. But what 
is the fact? They have been eminently 
faithful in teaching and exemplifying a 
practical Christianity, as ministers of 
God’s Word, alike in the pulpit, in the 
sick chamber, in the parochial walk ; and 
in the school-room they have consistently 
maintained that sacred character, but 
especially in the work of education. 
When the Government discarded the 
Bible from the National school-room, 
they, with self-denying faithfulness, es- 
tablished and maintained out of their 
small means a system of Scriptural edu- 
cation of which thousands of poor Ro- 
man Catholics as well as Protestants 
to this day avail themselves, and with- 
out which the light to fruth must have 
become nearly extinct among the poorer 
classes in Ireland. They are not poli- 
tically a powerful body ; privation, per- 
secution, and misrepresentation are trials 
that have in a large measure befallen 
them. But they are not a body to be 
looked down upon. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, no longer ago than last year, de- 
scribed them as—‘‘a clergy claiming 
and well earning the name of an able, 
zealous, and pious clergy.” Many of 
your Lordships who have not been in 
Ireland, I am sure, are aware that 
among the most eminent preachers of 
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the Gospel in this country are Irish 
clergymen ; and, not to look beyond the 
walls of this House, I may ask your 
Lordships whether the natives of my 
country, who occupy seats upon the 
Episcopal Bench, may not compare, at 
least upon equal terms, with their Eng- 
lish Brethren, or with the lay Peers 
with whom they are associated ? I will 
close my notice of the Irish Protestant 
clergy with a testimony which is more 
important, as it regards their useful- 
ness among the poor in their own coun- 
try—it is from an eye-witness, who can- 
not be charged with any partiality 
towards the Church. The witness [ 
call was known in the last Parliament 
where he gave his evidence, as the 
Earl of Clarendon. Now he is known 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
for which Office, I believe, no man is 
better fitted. His words were, address- 
ing this House in the last Session of 
Parliament— 

*] have not lived so long in Ireland without 

having learnt to appreciate the signal virtues of 
the Irish clergy. . 1 know there are excep- 
tions; but still the conduct of the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, as a body, is most exemplary ; 
to the extent of their small means they are very 
charitable ; they are not distrusted by their Ca- 
tholie neighbours; and their removal from the 
parishes in which they labour would give cause 
for much regret.”—[3 Hansard, excii. 2086.) 
It only remains for me now to give to your 
Lordships, with reference to what Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have rightly desig- 
nated asa Bill of Pains and Penalties 
brought against the Irish Established 
Church, the verdict of that Church’s ac- 
quittal from the lips of Mr. Gladstone 
himself. These are his words— 

“It is in my opinion an exaggeration to make 
the Lrish Established Church, in its present form, 
responsible for the great grievances ot ascendancy, 
and of national estrangement in Ireland.” 

It is asked then—What is the cause of 
all the evils of Ireland? I answer, 
from the proofs I have given—and also 
by Mr. Gladstone’s own verdict—it is 
not the Irish Church. Perhaps it may 
be said it is the land. Well, if so, let the 
land question be well looked into. The 
landlords do not shrink from inquiry, 
and if wrong be found let the proper 
remedy be applied; but I believe that 
the cause of freland’s evils is misgovern- 
ment. For the last half-century, espe- 
cially since the Reform Bill, she has 
been constantly the battle-field of Eng- 
lish parties contending for the mastery, 
and the interests of the country have 
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been ever postponed to those of a 
There has never been for any lengthened 
riod a systematic endeavour to govern 
oe upon the principles and in the spirit 
of the Constitution. Divided in religion, 
her religious differences, which ought to 
have been assuaged through the healing 
influences of the Relief Bill, have been 
constantly kept alive. The Protestant 
Church, which should have received 
countenance and encouragement in its 
mission of peace, has been constantly 
made to serve the ends of party—made 
the object of unmerited attack, and foul 
disparagement—chiefly within the walls 
of Parliament. Your Lordships are— 
most of you—familiar with the epithets, 
“unjust,” “offensive,” so unfairly le- 
velled against it, and must have noticed 
how, even in the course of these debates, 
as if to widen the breach between Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, the Es- 
tablished Church has been denounced 
‘as a “‘ badge of conquest,” thereby har- 
rowing up in the Roman Catholic mind 
every feeling of bitterness that the re- 
collections of the civil war and bloody 
conflicts that resulted in the dethrone- 
ment of James II. and the triumph of 
King William are wont to awaken. If 
the Government really desires to benefit 
Ireland, let them try the experiment of 
leaving her alone for a few years, to be 
governed under the existing laws, but 
with a and impartiality. Let them 
give egitimate encouragement to deve- 
op the material resources of the coun- 
try through the industry of its inhabi- 
tants. Let them cease to meddle with 
the affairs of the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic Churches. We have suffered 
too much from such meddling. It has 
been too much the wont of the Govern- 
ment to bid for political support at the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Of that body I will say nothing in dis- 
paragement. It consists of men of high 
order of ability, and exemplary in their 
faithfulness and devotion to the interests 
of their Church. But itis no part of the 
duty of a British Government to lay 
themselves out to advance the ecclesias- 
tical power of Rome, and it has been of 
serious detriment to the best interests of 
Ireland. In courting the political support 
of the hierarchy, you have eliminated 
from your National schools the Bible, 
the corner stone of the Reformed faith ; 
you have established a great seminary 
for the dissemination of Roman Catholic 
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doctrine, and the establishment of Ro. 
man Catholic influence over the whole 
land. Your policy has been one of con. 
tinual progress in that direction. You 
have proposed endowments for the Ro. 
man Catholic clergy; they have refused 
them. You have proposed seats in the 
House of Lords for Roman Catholic Pre. 
‘lates, and ere you had time to consider 
| the proposition it was spurned by their 
accredited agent in this House. And 
soon your policy, I fear, is about to cul. 
minate in the final overthrow and ex- 
tinction of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. Truly it must be an — 
—cm for all Christendom to od 

testant England, so long the head of 
the Protestant nations of the world, now 
an abject courtier of Rome, and tram- 
pling upon her own Protestant institu- 
tions. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now’’) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months. ”’)—( Zhe Earl of Clancarty.) 


Lorpv LURGAN said, though he had 
been for some time a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, yet as he had never 
until then ventured to address them, he 
begged for their Lordships’ kind indul- 
| gence whilst he made a few observations 
upon the Bill then before them. He 
wished, as an Irishman, to be allowed to 


express his grateful thanks to both sides 
of the House for the careful attention 
they had given to the subject, and the 
earnest desire they had shown to consult 
the wishes of the people of Ireland. 
While differing as to the means, he felt 


sure that they all aimed at the good of 
the country, and he believed the Irish 
people were grateful to both Houses for 
the disposition which they had mani- 
fested to listen to their wishes, and, as 
far as they were reasonable, to comply 
with them. An Irishman and an Epis- 
copalian, he lived in a district in which 
there were between 6,000 and 7,000 
members of the Established Church, and 
worshipped in a church where the aver- 
age attendance was from 700 to 900, 
forming a congregation not to be sur- 
en in respectability or intelligence 

y any congregation in any part of the 
United Kingdom similarly circumstanced. 
Their spiritual wants were most satis- 
factorily ministered to by an estimable 
rector, who had lately been appointed 
archdeacon of the town, sunbed be in- 
telligent and self-denying curates; and 
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he might be asked what more he could | 
desire? While appreciating, however, 
the facilities afforded him of worshipping 
in a church supported by the State, he 
was bound to remember the first princi- 

es of Christianity, which inculcated 
the doing to others as we would be done 
by, and he could not forget that enor- 
mous numbers of his countrymen held 
different religious opinions. To deter- 
mine whether the Irish Church should 
be continued in its present position, he 
must go beyond the precincts of his own 
parish or the limits of Ulster, and must 
ascertain the feeling of the majority of 
the people. Now, as an almost continu- 
ous resident in Ireland for fourteen out 
of the last sixteen years, he was bound 
to say that the current of public opinion 
had been distinctly in the direction of 
the present measure, and that there had 
been an unmistakable feeling that things 
could not continue on their present foot- 
ing. He must go further, and say that 
the unfortunate disturbances which had | 
occurred in the North of Ireland had | 
been almost entirely due to disputes | 
about Protestant ascendancy. The State 
had at different times endeavoured to 
legislate to put an end to those disturb- 
ances. Hence the temporary Party Pro- 
eessions Act in 1833 or 1834. After that 
came the unhappy conflict at Dolly’s- 
brae, in the county of Down, in 1845, 
when a permanent Act was passed to 
prevent party processions. Next followed 
an unfortunate affair in the county of 
Armagh, which led to the Party - 
blems Act being put in force, the object 
of which was to prevent the exhibition 
of party flags and emblems on church 
towers. The Act had been repealed, 
and now what was the consequence ? On 
that very day, the 12th of July, on the 
towers of numerous churches in his | 
neighbourhood in the North of Ireland, 
there were to be seen flags floating, 
which he knew to be a great cause of 
irritation to those who were not members 
of the Established Church. He was 
aware that some of their Lordships had | 
a feeling that if that Bill became law, 
the Protestant religion would gradually 
die out and be supplanted by Roman 
Catholicism. He could quite understand 
and appreciate that consideration; but 
it appeared to him to be quite irrelevant 
on the present occasion. The simple 
question at issue was whether the Bill 
now before them for a third reading 
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was necessary, whether it was just, and 
whether it would promote the objects 
which it professed to seek. To his 
mind, it clearly would promote those 
objects ; and he, for one, certainly had 
no fear of the ultimate effect of the 
measure on the fate of Protestantism. 
The Protestants of Ireland were an ac- 
tive and energetic body; they were also 
the richer portion of the community ; 
and he could not bear for a moment to 
think that the stigma ought to be a 

— to them that they could not do 
or their Church what the poorer portion 
of the community—the Roman Catholics 
—had long done for theirs—namely, 
support it for themselves. If, however, 
his anticipations in that respect should 
unfortunately not be realized, might 
they not count on their friends of the 
sister Church in England — many of - 
whom grieved so deeply because the tie 
between the two Churches was about to 
be broken — might they not count, in 
their hour of need and adversity, on 
those friends not confining their sym- 
pathy to mere empty words, but com- 
ing forward with generous contributions 
to help the disestablished communion 
through its temporary difficulties? He 
wished to advert for a moment to the 
Amendment moved the other night by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Cleveland). 
He did not know whether their Lord- 
ships had yet decided on the proper 


| term to apply to that form of legislation. 


He would for the present simply call it 
a gratuitous giving away of money to 
those who had not desired it; and in 
making that remark he disclaimed the 
least wish in any way to disparage the 
noble Duke’s proposal, which had com- 
mended itself to so many of their Lord- 
ships whose opinions were entitled to 
the highest respect. But he objected to 


'the principle of that Amendment on 


these three grounds. He objected to it 
in the first place—and in this he was 
perhaps singular—because he was op- 
posed to any of the funds of the dises- 
tablished and disendowed Church going 


| to any religious body, and would wish, 


if he had his own way in that matter, 
that they should be devoted to secular 
purposes in Ireland. He objected to it 
also because the boon was not desired 
on the part of those to whom it was pro- 
posed to be given. There was an old 
adage that ‘‘what is worth having is 
worth asking for ;” and they in Ireland 
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were not generally backward or shy in 
making known their wishes. Their 
Lordships might, therefore, take it for 
granted that had that remedy of glebe- 
houses and ten acres of land been re- 
garded as a panacea for all their ills, 
their Lordships would have heard it put 
forward in aclear and emphatic manner, 
either by the people themselves or by 
their representatives in ‘‘ another place.” 
Not oak , however, had there been no 
manifestations in favour of that prin- 
ciple, but he might say there had been 
a clear and emphatic pronouncement 
against it. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Denbigh) who spoke on the subject 
the other night for his own religionists, 
the Roman Catholics, had since written 
to The Times to explain that the feelings 
he had expressed on that occasion were 
* the feelings of the National Association. 
But it should be remembered that among 
the members of that Association were 
Bishops, priests, and laymen of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, whose opinions 
were entitled to great respect. Then, 
what were the feelings of the Presby- 
terians? Why, at a meeting of their 
General Assembly, held not very long 
ago—the very largest General Assembly, 
he believed, Y hich they had ever held, 
both of ministers and elders (or repre- 
sentatives of the laity)—the Presby- 
terians agreed that in the event of any 
proposal being made by statesmen in- 
consistent with the testimony which that 
Church had uniformly borne against the 
endowment of error, the Committee be 
instructed as heretofore to maintain such 
testimony unimpaired, and to offer to 
any proposal of such a kind a most 
strenuous opposition. Then what did 
the Episcopal Church in Ireland say to 
the proposal? At the conference of its 
cle and laity, held in April last, a 
resolution was moved by a certain Mr. 
Hamilton—a gentleman of the North of 
Treland—distinctly repudiating what was 
commonly known as the “levelling up” 
system. Several influential gentlemen, 
opposed to Mr. Hamilton’s resolution, 
moved the previous question, but that 
resolution was adopted by a large ma- 
jority as the opinion of the Conference. 
Under those circumstances, he ventured 


to hope that their Lordships would not | 


refuse to give due consideration to the 
feelings of the country on that subject, 
and that the Government would adhere 
in that House, and in “ another place,” 
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strictly to the ee of the Bill. It 
was true that by giving way they might 
gain some temporary and lukewarm sup. 
port, but they would shock and diminish 
the confidence of their genuine and sin- 
cere supporters, who, like himself, be- 
lieved that this Bill would do incaley- 
lable good in Ireland. He ventured also 
to think the day was not so very far dis- 
tant, perhaps, when it would be an ad- 
mitted fact that the promoter of that Bill, 
in bringing it under the consideration of 
Parliament, had proved himself to be an 
honest, manly, and prescient statesman. 
Tue Eart or DERBY: As upon the 
second reading of this Bill I had an op- 
portunity of expressing my opinions at 
considerable length, I will tre only 
for a very short time on your Lordships 
at present. On the second reading hay- 
ing expressed, as I felt it my duty to do, 
my decided opposition to the main prin- 
ciples of the Bill, I have, through the 
discussions in Committee, confined my- 
self almost exclusively to giving a silent 
vote in favour of those Amendments 
which appeared to me calculated, in some 
degree, to mitigate and soften the se- 
verity and harshness of the measure. 
But, my Lords, my objection is not to 
details; it is to the whole principle of 
the Bill, which is founded upon dises- 
tablishment and disendowment. I object 
to both. Your Lordships in this House 
may have introduced Amendments to 
mitigate, in some degree, the pressure 
on the clergy, though hardly at all upon 
the laity ; but you have introduced none 
which interfere with the main principles 
and object of the Bill. As for disestab- 
lishment, it remains immediate and en- 
tire; as for disendowment, it remains 
not immediate but near in the future. 
Now, setting aside that provision for the 
temporary interests of individuals, which 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
first stated it was their intention to re- 
spect—after providing for these tem- 
porary interests, there remains to the 
urch at the outside a sum not exceed- 
ing £3,000,000, even if your Lordships’ 
Amendments should be adopted in their 
entirety by the House of Commons—a 
sum which would yield for the Protestant 


| population of Ireland an annual income 


not greater than that which is 
in their private capacity by many Mem- 


| bers of your Lordships’ House, and by 


many outside these walls. The whole 
amount that these £3,000,000, accord- 
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ing to the ordinary calculations of in- 
terest, would yield to the clergy as a 
body would not be more than £90,00, 
or £100,000; and when it is said that 
$9,000,000 will be left to the Church 
according to some, £11,000,000 according 
to others, and three-fifths of its entire 
income, according to the First Minister 
of the Crown, I believe, with the excep- 
tion of personal interests, no such thing 
would be left to the Church according to 
the Bill as introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and little or nothing by the Bill 
asamended by your Lordships’ House, 
except a miserable pittance wholly in- 
sufficient for the well-being of the Church 
or the high and holy purposes which the 
Church has to fulfil. I said I was not 
ing to e the subject now, nor will 
ane with the noble Lord (Lord 
) into the question of concurrent 
endowment, which he called throwing 
the money away, by giving it to those 
who did not ask for it. Had not the 
noble Lord been so long in waiting, I 
think that discussion on that point might 
have been postponed until raised by the 
Amendment of the noble Earl behind 
me (Earl Stanhope). I abstain, there- 
fore, altogether from discussing the policy 
of concurrent endowment, or throwing 
away the money. But I did not rise to 
argue on the principle of the Bill, but 
simply for the purpose of saying that, 
as my objections extend not merely to 
the details, but to the principle, they 
have not been in the shightest degree 


removed by the alterations made by your 
Lordships’ House, even if they should 
be acceded to by the House of Com- 


mons. If, therefore, my noble Friend 
behind me = Earl of Clancarty) per- 
severes in dividing the House on the 
third reading, feeling as I do entirely 
opposed to the Bill both in its principles 
and details, and desirous of solemnly 
recording my protest against the whole 
principle of the measure, I shall feel 
compelled to vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend. At the same 
time, if he will allow me to offer the 
advice of a very sincere Friend, I would 
recommend him not to go to a division ; 
because, in the first place, it would give 
a very erroneous impression to the public 
of the disposition and character of your 
Lordships’ House; and, in the next 
place, it would be very difficult for those 
noble Lords who supported the second 
reading, with the view of introducing 


{Juxy 12, 1869} 
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Amendments, to join him in opposing the 
third reading. Therefore, while entirely 
agreeing with my noble Friend in the 
objections he takes to the measure, and 
desirous of seeing it rejected, and re- 
—_ by the country as well as by Par- 
iament, I think it would be impolitic for 
him, on the present occasion, to risk a 
division. I should much prefer that 
this Bill, with the Amendments intro- 
duced by your Lordships, should be sent 
down to the House of Commons, and if 
there Her Majesty’s Government take 
upon themselves to reject the very mode- 
rate and reasonable Amendments which 
have been introduced, and especially if 
your Lordships remain firm, as I trust 
you will,—if they refuse the fair and 
reasonable terms which your Lord- 
ships’ offer, and if the Bill which the 
Government profess such a desire to 
pass be lost, the responsibility will 
rest with them and not your Lordships’ 
House. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, if the Bill 
had remained as it was upon the passing 
the second reading in that House, be- 
lieving it to be a just, wise, and bene- 
ficial measure, he would have voted for 
the third reading without any misgiving 
whatever. He could not add that he 
would vote for it with those feelings of 
delight with which many were enabled 
to support it. It was a painful process 
to separate man and wife, or to cut off a 
man’s limb, though it — be just 
and beneficial. He wished he could say 
that he felt no misgiving as to the re- 
sults which the measure was expected to 
produce. Looking to the next great ques- 
tion of the land, and to the history of 
Ireland for the last forty years, he could 
not feel any very confident anticipations 
as to the effect of the measure in pro- 
moting peace and satisfaction among the 
Irish people, No anticipations of that 
kind psc have been stronger than were 
entertained, in 1829, on the passing of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and yet not 
many in that House could say that those 
anticipations had been realized. Now 
a few words as to the disposal of the 
surplus. He said on a former occasion 
that he entirely approved the principle 
of concurrent endowment, and at that 
time he trusted to see something of the 
kind embodied in this measure. But he 
could not think there was any sacrilege 
in the way in which it was proposed to 
dispose of the surplus. Sacrilege was a 


[Third Reading, 
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question solely of principle and depended| Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, he 
in no respect on degree, and it should be| could not admit the right of their Lord. 
remembered that some centuries ago v/} ships to adopt the — upon which 
great proportion of the land of this | the Bill was founded. He should divide 
country—some good authorities said one- | with the noble Earl who had moved that 
half—was applied to sacred uses. Now, ; the Bill be read three months hence, be- 
it would be a reductio ad absurdum to say | cause that course would be tantamount 
that the property so appropriated should | to kicking the Bill out of the House. If 
remain devoted for ever to pious andj their Lordships met simply as a debating 
sacred uses. But still, as tending to! society for the purpose of making elo- 
make the measure more acceptable, he! quent displays he would have been the 
did think it would be a good thing | first to award them his meed of praise; 
that the property of the disendowe owe eloquence was one thing and honour 
Church should be applied as nearly as another ; and he would say—Cease the 
possible, on the principle of cy prés, to} House! Perish England! rather than 
the purposes to which it had been ap-| the line of honour should be departed 
plied hitherto. He held that to object; from, and the interests of religion and 
to give any part of the surplus to the! truth sacrificed. How was it possible 
Roman Catholics was the essence of | their Lordships could dispose of the oath 


bigotry. But last year it was univer- 
sally agreed that that was inadmissible. 
It was understood ex concesso that it 
should not be given to the Presbyterians 
nor to the Roman Catholics, and it re- 
mained to be considered what was to be 
done with the surplus. He wished to say 
now that no part of the Bill appeared to 
him more satisfactory than the applica- 
tion it proposed of the surplus to tempo- 
ral works of mercy. Those objects which 
had been called ‘‘luxuries of the poor” 
seemed to him as nearly as possible con- 
nected with the direct services of reli- 
gion to which the funds had been for- 
merly applied. The suggestion that 
they should be so applied was first made 
by a distinguished dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Archbishop 


Manning, in a pamphlet addressed, if 
he mistook not, to the noble Earl on the 


eross-Benches (Earl Grey). In that 
pamphlet Dr. Manning said—‘‘The Ro- 
man Catholics do not want it; they will 
not take it; give it to the poor.” Upon 
seeing the proposal he wrote to Arch- 
bishop Manning, asking him to put the 
matter more in detail than he had done. 
He could not discover any evidence of a 
change of opinion in the country upon 
the subject; and though he himself 
should still have much preferred that 
the funds should be equally divided 
among the different religious bodies, and 
the least instalment in that direction 
would be acceptable to him, yet as this 
principle of concurrent endowment was 
to be given up, he fully concurred in 
the appropriation of the surplus to the 
— uses specified by the Bill as it 
stood. 


Lord Lyttelton 











they had taken under the 19th chap. of 
the 29th of the Queen? Was this to 
follow the Coronation Oath and the 
Treaty of the Act of Union? Were 
their Lordships going to relieve them- 
selves from taxation by purloining the 
property of the Church? If their Lord. 
ships received a proposal from Mr. 
Gladstone to establish Mahommedanism 
as the most approved religion, would 
they discuss it with the same energy and 
display the same eloquence over it as 
they had exhibited with reference to this 
Bill? There was no distinction between 
the principle of the two questions ; they 
both rested upon the broad basis of re- 
ligious equality. By the same rule as 
prompted the supporters of this Bill to 
rob the Protestant Church others equally 
regardless of honour might rob the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. He must remark 
that the debate on the second reading 
was almost entirely monopolized by no- 
ble Lords residing in that part of the 
United Kingdom called England; he 
protested in the strongest manner against 
such noble Lords monopolizing to them- 


| selves the privilege of governing Ire- 


land, and teaching Irishmen what were 
and what were not their interests. He 
maintained that the Bill was a robbe 
of the people, and, notwithstanding 
ee to the contrary, it could end 
only in injury and discouragement to 
the people. It was immaterial what 
course was taken by the House below; 
it was their Lordships’ duty to stand 
round the Throne, as in every way to 
support Her Majesty in maintaining the 
oath she took at her coronation. 
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the noble Earl should divide the House 
it would afford him the greatest ible 
satisfaction to vote with him. e most 
important question which the Bill in- 
yolved was that of disestablishment. 
With respect to that question he could 
not forget that in the only Christian 
country where an attempt had been 
made to disconnect religion from the 
State—namely, France, during the Revo- 
lution—the most disastrous consequences 
had followed. He wished, therefore, how- 
ever vain it was, to protest against 
disestablishment. Furthermore, he de- 
sired to protest against Government tak- 
ing away property from the Church 
which clearly and legally belonged to 
that Church. It was given to the Church 
by the pledge of the national faith, — 
thecondition that she should teach the Re- 
formed religion to the people of Ireland ; 
and she had most faithfully discharged her 
part of the — ae The most grievous 
injustice would be committed by the 


Bill, for the vested rights of the laity 
had been entirely overlooked. And not 
only would gross injustice be perpetra- 
ted in this direction, but the cheese- 
paring which had occurred would do 
great injustice to the poor incumbents. 


attempt had been made in Commit- 
tee to get better terms for these incum- 
bents, but it failed. He hoped, however, 
that Government would yet take their 
undoubted claims into consideration, and 
do something to relieve them from what 
would otherwise be a very unfortunate 

ition. Out of the 1,500 clergymen 

onging to the Irish Church no less 
than 681 were men in the receipt of 
very small salaries. In his own diocese, 
for example, about one-third of the in- 
cumbents had only £100 a year, and a 
large number — — Now, the 
average area of the es was up- 
wards of 34,000 aunt, eal cmabhesng 
the physical exertion thus required from 
the clergymen, the necessity they were 
under of keeping a horse, and the various 
other claims upon their niary re- 
sources, it oul be seen that they were 
in a very poor condition, and could have 
very little left for the education of their 
children. He himself knew of the case of 
one clergyman whose parish was almost 
as large as the whole county of Dublin, 
whose income was only £170 per an- 
num, and who, though he was a most 
earnest and painstaking minister, and 


{Juty 12, 1869} 
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had been in the ministry for a period of 
twenty-seven years, was only able to pro- 
vide, on a very limited scale, for the wants 
of his family. That clergyman had al- 
ways looked forward to preferment to 
rescue him from his difficulties ; but all 
prospect of this had been most effectually 
cut off by the Bill. That being so, and 
seeing that the giving of further com- 
pensation to the poorer incumbents 
would not be opposed to the principles 
upon which the Bill was framed, he 
hoped that the Government would seri- 
ously take the matter into its considera- 
tion. 

Tae Eart or CLANCARTY said, 
that looking to the position the House 
had already taken on this question, as 
was shown by the votes recorded on the 
second reading, he felt that no practical 
result would be obtained by dividing the 
House now, and therefore, in deference 
to the appeal of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) he would withdraw his 
Motion. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


The original Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments. 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, that a 
number of Peers wished to record a Pro- 
test against the third reading of the Bill, 
and, according to the Order of the House, 
such a Protest should be entered before 
two o’clock to-morrow. As this was an 
important question, and many noble 
Lords were desirous of appending their 
names to the Protest, he asked that the 
time for entering a Protest might be ex- 
tended to two o’clock on Thursday. 

Eart GRANVILLE, on the part of 
the Government, assented to the request. 


Tae Eart or DEVON, in rising to 
move an Amendment to strike out from 
Clause 13 the words which gave the 
Irish Prelates the right to retain their 
seats in the House of Lords, said: My 
Lords, I shall only trouble you for a few 
moments with respect to the Amendment 
which stands upon the Paper in my name. 
But before addressing myself more 
immediately to the question in hand, 
perhaps I may be permitted to express 
the reluctance which I feel in dealing 
with a matter which in one aspect, at 


[Third Reading. 
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least, assumes something of a personal 
character, more especially towards a 
right rev. Prelate for whom I entertain 
feelings of the greatest respect. I have 
also to regret that in bringing forward 
my Amendment I should have the mis- 
fortune to differ very considerably from 
a number of those with whom, under 
ordinary circumstances, I generally act 
most cordially. But I feel that the 
question which I am about to bring 
under your Lordships’ notice is one 
which makes it incumbent upon me to 
set aside all private considerations and 
deal with this matter solely upon pub- 
lic grounds. My Amendment proposes 
to deal with Clause 13, and it seeks 
to omit from that clause the words 
which were inserted during the Com- 
mittee upon the Bill on the Motion of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Clancarty) 
and the object of which is to secure to the 
existing Prelates of the Irish Church the 
right to be summoned to, and sit in, the 
House of Lords after the passing of the 
measure which we are now discussing. 
The Amendment in favour of this pro- 

sal was accepted by the noble Earl the 

eader of the See ote in this House, 


and your Lordships had consequently no 
opportunity of expressing your opinion 


upon the matter. Had such an oppor- 
tunity been available I should have 
felt it my duty to vote against the 
proposition of the noble Earl. Not hav- 
ing been able to do so I have thought it 
right to give your Lordships another op- 
portunity of expressing your opinion, 
more especially as I think it not impro- 
bable that many of your Lordships may 
agree with the course which I now see fit 
to pursue. So far as the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church is concerned, 
your Lordships, I may say, have practi- 
cally recognized it, both because you car- 
ried the second reading of the Bill, and 
because none of the many Amendments 
which have been moved had any refer- 
ence whatever to the question of dises- 
tablishment. I am not therefore, I think, 
wrong in assuming that your Lordships, 
however reluctantly, have accepted the 
principle of disestablishment. That be- 
ing so, it is, in my estimation, a very 
strong reason why the right rev. Prelates 
should not continue any longer to retain 
seats which they have hitherto held only 
in consequence of their Church being es- 
tablished. Another reason in favour of 
the change I am advocating is the fact 


The Eari of Devon 
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of these Irish Bishops sitting only by 
rotation, and according to a different 
system to that upon which the other oe- 
cupants of the Episcopal Bench sit, 
That appears to me to be a proof that 
those seats cannot be considered to be 
permanent, and that, when the Church is 
disestablished, they should no longer be 
retained. It will be seen at once how 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Bill, and how inconvenient as a prece- 
dent it would be that there should sit in 
your Lordships’ House the representa- 
tives of a religious community whose 
connection with the State is no longer 
recognized by law. Another strong rea- 
son why your Lordships should accept 
my Amendment is, that by concedi 
the privilege given by the words whi 
I propose to strike out to the represent- 
atives of the Established Church we 
shall be regarded as perpetuating the 
principle of what is called ascendancy, 
which the Bill professes to do its utmost 
to abolish. I have still another reason 
to urge. Your Lordships have 
many important Amendments, with most 
of which I cordially concur; but itis 
idle for us to cual from ourselves that 
these Amendments, in many re 
run counter to the spirit of the Bill asit 
was sent up tous. These Amendments 
will undergo a most searching, if not a 
hostile criticism in the other House of 
Parliament, and I believe that the par- 
ticular Amendment, which I am now 
seeking to remove from the Bill, is 
very likely to prevent the other House 
from accepting some of the others. 
The consideration of the whole of the 
Amendments will, I hope, result in 
a fair, temperate, and judicious com- 
promise. I still entertain the hope that 
the judgment and moderation of Par- 
liament on both sides will result in 
such a modification of the Amend- 
ments as will be found to be within the 
scope of the principle of the Bill. I 
confess, my Lords, that I still have ho 
of this question being settled, and I 
think the step I am now taking is one 
in this direction. 

Amendment moved, in line 5, to leave 
out from (‘‘Church”’) to (‘ shall”) in 
line 6.—( The Earl of Devon.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that having 
been unable on a former occasion, 
through the forms of the House, to ad- 
dress their Lordships upon the Amend- 
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ment he had proposed ao this clause, 
he wished to point out that it was en- 
tirely free from the objections which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Devon) had 
raised to the Amendment which he now 
asked their Lordships to omit from the 
dause. The noble 1 had stated that 
as the principle of the Bill involved the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the Bishops of that Church should not 
be permitted to retain their seats in their 
Lordships’ House. He had no objection 
whatever to the omission of the words 
objected to by the noble Earl, provided 
the Amendment which he (Lord Redes- 
dale) had given notice of was substituted 
for them. He had no wish that the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Irish 
Church should sit in that House as 
such, but he objected to a disfranchising 
clause being sent to this House from the 
Commons, under which certain of its 
Members were to be deprived of their 
seats. Their Lordships should not allow 
any of their Members to be deprived of 
their seats from no fault of their own, 
and, therefore, he proposed to substitute 
for the words which the noble Earl had 
moved to omit an Amendment under 
which the present Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Irish Church would be 


_— to retain their seats during 
e, 


being personally summoned to suc- 
cessive Parliaments in the same order 
and precedence as they had been before, 
but providing, as would be necessary, 
that such summons should not confer 
any hereditary right of peerage. He 
wished that it should be clearly under- 
stood that he looked upon the question 
as one affecting the rights and privi- 
leges of their Lordships’ House, and not 
as one connected with the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, that no doubt 
it was competent to Parliament to main- 
tain the mght of the Irish Bishops to 
seats in their Lordships’ House; but if 
those right rev. Prelates continued to 
sitin that House after the ing of 
this Bill it was impossible they onl sit 
as Bishops, because their bishoprics 
would have been destroyed. en 
their baronies were destroyed, as they 
would be by this Bill, they could no 
longer sit there as they had been accus- 
tomed to sit. Whatever position they 
would have in their Lordships’ House 
would be one of a new kind—one not 
hitherto known to the Constitution. 


{Jury 12, 1869} 
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Their ee been asked whether 
they would di chise the Irish Bishops. 
What was the franchise of those right 
rev. Prelates in that House? The fran- 
chise of each of them was his barony, 
and that barony being destroyed by this 
Bill, the Bishops’ franchise was destroyed 
with it. What was now proposed would 
be a legislative phencmenon. It was 
seeped: to give a rotary, a revolving, 
and intermittent right to a number of 
learned, pious, and erudite individuals 
to sit in that House; but, as regarded 
certain of those Prelates, that right would 
hereafter become a fixed one. A given 
number of them were to have seats 
during the lives of the existing Bishops ; 
as long as there remained a sufficient 
number of them that right would be en- 
joyed by rotation; but, inasmuch as 
vacancies could not be filled up by other 
Bishops, and inasmuch as the common 
enemy would do his work among Bishops 
as well as among other mortals, the in- 
termittent right would ultimately be- 
come, by a sort of tontine, a fixed one 
for certain individuals. That would be 
an extension of the privile; which 
they had hitherto enjoyed. Of course, 
everyone would like to go as far as pos- 
sible in preserving the rights and privi- 
] and sovial advantages of indi- 
viduals; but, it must be remembered, 
that no great change could be effected 
without a certain amount of personal 
loss and inconvenience which were be- 
yond compensation, and he thought their 
Lordships ought to consider this matter 
well before they refused to restore the 
clause to its original shape. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, it would be ridiculous in him to 
attempt to e the | question with 
the noble — ‘earned’ Lod who , had 
just sat down; but he thought justice 
required that the seats of the Irish 
Bishops should be preserved, and if 
— did require it the noble and 
earned Lords in the House ought to be 
able to devise a mode of removing - 
legal objections to what was proposed. 
It seemed to him that the argument of 
the noble and learned Lord contained a 
fallacy. The barony of each Bishop was 
dissolved by the 13th clause ; but it was 
dissolved with the condition that as lon 
as the existing Bishops lived they should 
have seats by rotation in their Lord- 
ships’ House. With to the pri- 
vilege itself, it might or might not be a 


[ Third Reading. 
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great one; but by words in the clause 
certain other rights and privileges con- 
nected with the barony were secured to 
those who at present enjoyed them. If 
the argument of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Penzance) were a good one 
all these other rights and privileges 
were destroyed with the barony, and it 
was an anomaly to introduce words to 
reserve them. Those Bishops might 
e called Bishops of the disestablished 
Church, but they had been appointed 
to their high office by the Sovereign of 
this realm, and therefore they were in 
quite a different position from that which 
would be occupied by their successors. 
He thought that justice and common 
sense required that the existing Bishops 
of the Irish Church should be left in 
possession of the seats they had hitherto 
enjoyed in their Lordships’ House. 
Lorp DENMAN said, that he believed 
it would be contrary to all the principles 
of the Constitution to deprive those Pre- 
lates of the right to sit in that House. 
Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, it 
was a mistake to suppose that his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had consented to the introduc- 
tion of the words by which the Irish 
Bishops would be still entitled to sit in 
their Lordships’ House:+ His noble 
Friend had expressed a desire to hear 
the opinions of noble Lords upon the 
subject, which he described as one of no 
great importance, and finding that the 
clause as it stood was not warmly sup- 
ported, his noble Friend had not called 
for a division; but when the Question 
as to the insertion of the words was put 
the Members of the Government present 
said, ‘‘ Not content.” Things were not 
in the same condition now. The Motion 
now before their Lordships had been 
moved by a noble Earl on the Opposition 
side of the House, and one abo -aae 
known to be friendly towards the Irish 
Bishops. As had been so well pointed out 


by his noble and learned Friend (Lord | 


Penzance), if the Irish Bishops con- 
tinued to sit in their Lordships’ House 
after the passing of this Bill they would 
sit there on a tenure such as had never 
given any other person a seat in that 
House. They would not sit as Bishops, 
but as rotary life Peers, though their 
Lordships had within the last few days 
rejected a Bill which would have au- 
thorized the creation of life Peers. If 


an English Bishop resigned his see he 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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did not retain his seat in their Lord- 
ships’ House. 

ne Eart or DERBY: But the new 
Bishop sits in his place. 

Eart DE GREY ann RIPON: No 
doubt the new Bishop sat, but he sat as 
a Spiritual Peer and in right of the 
barony attached to his see. The course 
which their Lordships had taken before 
on this question deserved re-considera- 
tion, because it established an anomaly 
hitherto unheard of in the tenure of 
seats in this House. The Prelates sitting 
here would sit, not as Spiritual Peers, 
but as Temporal Peers, owing to the 
circumstances that they were once 
Spiritual Peers of the Irish Church. He 
did not think the claims of justice re- 
quired that the clause should pass, and 
for his own part he hoped it would not 
become law. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he hoped their 
Lordships would adhere to the Amend- 
ment which, after full deliberation, they 
had adopted on a former evening. The 
whole of this Bill was a novelty, and an 
anomaly greater than any that ever was 
before known in this country, and it was 
rather strange, therefore, that the whole 
of the argument of the noble Earl (Earl 
de Grey and Ripon) was that this pro- 
vision in the Bill was full of anomaly. 
No doubt the Government were not 
pledged on this question ; but in Com- 
mittee when the clause was altered, 
though the Leader of the House said 
‘‘ Not content,”’ he offered no strenuous 
opposition—indeed no opposition at all 
—tothe Amendment. Very likely after 
the Bill became law, if it did become 
law, the Irish Prelates might be little 
inclined to continue to sit here. But, 
unless the desire came from themselves, 
it was the duty of the House, in accord- 
ance with the whole principle on which 
the Bill was founded, to maintain during 
the lives of the Irish Bishops the rights 
and privileges which they now possessed. 
He did not agree with his noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Penzance) 
as to the tenure even of the Bishops of 
the English Church—namely, that they 
sat by virtue of their baronies. But that 
never was true with regard to the Irish 
Bishops, who sat in this House under 
an express Parliamentary provision, and 
not by virtue of any writ an 
them as holding a barony. It was sai 
that the Church was to be disestablished 
and that the necessary consequences 0 
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disestablishment was that the Bishops 
should no longer sit here. But there 
was a fallacy in this argument, for the 
majority of the House had resolved, not 
on an absolute disestablishment, but to 
disestablish the Irish Church, preserv- 
ing all rights, privileges, and advan- 
tages belonging to the present holders 
of offices in the Church. That being so, 
the simple question they had to ask was, 
whether the privilege of being sum- 
moned to a seat in this House was one 
of the advantages which at present at- 
tached to the Prelates of the Church of 
Ireland? He did not mean to say that 
they sat here for their own benefit or 
advantage, or to support their own views. 
They sat to discharge a great public 
trust; but it was at the same time one 
of the advantages—and by no means an 
inconsiderable advantage—of their posi- 
tion as Prelates of the Church; and this 
position was entirely altered if, without 
their consent, their right of sitting here 
was taken away. He did not believe 
that any irritation would ensue “ else- 
where” if the clause were retained. If 
new Prelates were thereby introduced, 
it might be objected to; but he did not 
believe that any person could feel irrita- 
tion because this House resolved to pre- 
serve to life holders their present in- 
terests ; and until he heard from the 
Trish Bishops that they wished to be 
relieved from Parliamentary duties, he 
should support the clause in its present 
form. 

Tae Eart of CARNARVON said, 
he did not think the question was of 
that first-class importance which be- 
longed to another question presently to 
be considered; but he was anxious to 
state in a few words the point of view 
from which it struck him. It was per- 
fectly true, as the most rev. Primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) had 
argued, that the Bill saved existing 
rights, but it saved them by granting 
compensation, and it happened, unfortu- 
nately, that the right now under discus- 
sion did not admit of a money compen- 
sation. He objected to the clause as it 
stood, because the House had, rightly 
or wrongly, accepted the principle of 
disestablishment, and because, if there 
was one outward visible sign of Estab- 
lishment, it was the presence of Prelates 
in this House. If, therefore, the Irish 
Bishops were maintained here, what 
was it but saying in so many words that 
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after the substance was gone their Lord- 
ships would insist on retaining the 
shadow? Again, he thought that in 
the interests of the Church it would be 
a great mistake to insist on retainin 
the Bishops in this House. If the Bil 
provided for their appearance here, it 
indirectly put a moral pressure upon 
them to be present. But for the next few 
years there would be numberless ques- 
tions in Ireland with regard to the future 
of the Irish Church, and it would be the 
height of inconsistency and imprudence 
to induce these Prelates to quit the 
sphere of duty which was specially 
marked out for them—to remove them 
from a spot where their counsels might 
be of invaluable assistance, and ask 
them, the heads of the Irish Church, to 
come over and sit in this House where 
they no longer had functions to dis- 
charge, where they represented no one, 
and could not even be said to represent 
the Church which was disestablished. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the point as to how far it would 
be consistent with the customs and pri- 
vileges of their Lordships’ House that 
the singular anomaly now contained in 
the Bill, and which the noble Earl’s 
Amendment would get rid of, should be 
established for the first time. The first 
clause of the Bill disestablished the 
Church—finally, completely, and utterly 
disestablished it—and another clause 
dissolved these ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. Now, as to the precise position of 
the Prelates in this House, with respect 
to which there had been much discussion; 
the better opinion was that of ChiefJustice 
Hale, who said they were not here simply 
upon their consecration, or by virtue of 
their baronies, or by prescription, be- 
cause the Prelates of the four sees created 
by Henry VIII. were at once summoned 
to that House, but by custom and usage 
of Parliament in virtue of their incorpo- 
ration and dignity. That incorporation 
they had put an end to, and there could, 
therefore, be nothing more singular than 
the kind of peerage established by the 
Bill as it now stood. It could not be 
said that those Peers would be Peers 
Spiritual, nor that, on any ordin 
rinciple, they were Peers Temporal. 
ndeed, he did,not know how anybody 
was to describe that species of peerage. 
He had hoped that those right rev. 
Prelates, when all their political and 
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temporal functions had gone, when the 
only result of their sitting there would 
be to withdraw them from their dioceses, 
where they had the high spiritual func- 
tion of building up the disestablished 
Church in Ireland to perform, would 


have thought it a serious grievance to | 
any man in their position to be distracted | 


—as the late Archbishop Whately, al- 
though, under different circumstances, 
complained that he was distracted—by 
being called away from his diocese to sit 
in that House. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill ? 
—their Lordships divided : — Contents 
82; Not-Contents 108: Majority 26. 
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Eart STANHOPE, in moving an 
Amendment in Clause 28 (Enactments 
with to ecclesiastical residences), 
said—My Lords, in moving the addition 
to the clause which I am about to pro- 
pose, I am anxious to explain that I do 
go not solely on my own responsibility, 
but in concert with and at the request of 
some of the most eminent Members of 

ur Lordships’ House. But although 

am acting in at the request of 
others, I must add that I never rose with 
a clearer conviction that the course I 
advocate is a just and right one. Iam 
calling on your —s to affirm the 

licy planned by Mr. Pitt, and since 
Kis time more or less explicitly avowed 
by almost every statesman of eminence 
in this country. That policy was first 
stated by Mr. Pitt in his well-known 
letter to the King, of January, 1801, 
the immediate precursor of his retire- 
ment from Office. In that letter he 
stated that it would be most desirable 
that the Roman Catholic priest of Ire- 
land should receive some part of his 

rovision from the public funds. But 
id Mr. Pitt say that this involved 

any sacrifice of principle, any renuncia- 
tion of our Protestant views? On the 
contrary, he recommended it ‘‘as a most 


important additional security, of which 
the effect would continually increase.” 
And herein I may say in passing lies, I 
think, one main merit of this proposal 


at the present time. Its effect would 
not be instant or immediate, but it would 
goon increasing for the public good from 
month to month and from year to year. 
But, my Lords, not only is the proposal 
of Mr. Pitt to the King well worthy at- 
tention, but its reception also by the 
King. You are aware that George the 
Third steadily opposed all concessions of 
civil rights to the Roman Catholics, and 
sooner than yield those claims he sacri- 
ficed his Minister, and I believe would 
have sacrificed his Crown. But he stated 
then that, wholly as he abhorred the 
concession of civil rights to the Roman 
Catholics, he fully and unreservedly 
admitted that some provision should be 
made for their clergy. Surely that is a 
circumstance of no slight moment, con- 
sidering how highly the opinions of 
George the Third are still esteemed and 
valued by persons professing high Pro- 
— t tenets. I me — — 
ouse by going throug: ep 
of this quien, from the time of Mr. 
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Pitt to the present; but I may observe 
that in Ireland there have been from time 
to time indications on the part of Pro- 
testants of a conciliatory at far-sighted 
spirit towards their Roman Catholic 
brethren. The Dean of Westminster, 
in a very able pamphlet, gives this re- 
markable fact, that when the first Roman 
Catholic chapel was founded in the town 
of Derry, the Protstant Bishop of that 
lace was oneof the principal subscribers. 
e also quoted some words of Dr. Law, 
Bishop of Elphin, spoken in 1790, which 
are especially deserving your attention— 
“Since,” he said, “I am unable to make the 
peasants about me good Protestants, I wish to 
make them Catholics, good citizens—good 
anything. have therefore circulated among 
them some of the best of their own authors.” 


I say that is the spirit in which we 
ought to legislate in respect to Ireland. 
In the progress of this measure we have 
been sometimes met by the assertion 
that this proposal would not accord with 
the wishes of the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates in Ireland, but I rejoice that 
very recently the noble Earl near me 
(the Earl of Denbigh) took occasion to 
remove an erroneous impression which 
in a moment of misconception he had 
created, and it now appears that nobody 
at all entitled to speak the sentiments of 
the Roman Catholic Prelates has de- 
clared against the proposal which I 
have now the honour to submit. But, 
even if such an opinion had been given, 
I must confess that I never looked upon 
this question as one of treaty or compact 
with the Roman Catholics. In the first 
place, it is a question which concerns 
the Roman Catholic laity fully as much 
as the Roman Catholic clergy, since it is 
obvious that if we are allowed to provide 
in any manner for the Roman Catholic 
clergy from public sources, it propor- 
tionately lessens the weight upon the 
Roman Catholic laity. But, above all, I 
think the merit of the proposal lies in 
this, that it is absolutely without pledge 
or condition. They may leave it alone, 
but if they take it, it is free from every 
sort of condition except this—to keep in 
repair the houses you are to build for 
them, and in like manner to keep in 
cultivation the lands you may annex 
to their dwellings. ut, besides, I 
must say that I think in Ireland, of all 
countries, you cannot expect at the out- 
set an immediate indication on the part 
of the Roman Catholics of a readiness to 
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accept overtures of this kind. And here 
I would remind you of the words of a 
very eminent man whose loss we all, on 
more than one trying occasion, have had 
reason to deplore. Sir George Lewis has 
said— 

“In Ireland, far more than in England, im™ 
provement ani civilization must proceed from 
above ; they will not rise spontaneously trom the 
inward workings of the community.” 

These, I think, are wise words. Depend 
upon it if you wish to do good in Ire- 
land, you must take the initiative; yours 
must be the hand to impel, and not the 
foot to follow. I will certainly not deny 
that in Ulster a large majority of Pro- 
testants are opposed to any concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, but I must say, 
as coming within my own knowledge 
from communications I have received, 
that this feeling has been greatly les- 
ened from the desire of the Presbyte- 
rians to avail themselves of the same 
stipulations, because it has been mani- 
fest that if they desire to have this boon 
they must be prepared to extend it to 
the Roman Catholics. But, as regards 
the other three provinces of Ireland, 
though, as was truly said, we are not 
to expect any initiatory proceeding from 
them, there is, as I believe, a general 
wish that this proposal should receive 
your approbation. Now, the real ques- 
tion is this—is Ireland to be governed 
according to the wishes of the Irish 
people, or according to the wishes of 
the Scotch Presbyterians and English 
Nonconformists? In the former case, I 
call upon you to accept the present pro- 
posal. In the latter you may, no doubt, be 
disposed to reject it. Now, I do not wish 
to speak disrespectfully of the feelings 
of Scotch Presbyterians and English 
Dissenters even when it seems to me 
that there is little of reason on their side. 
The Presbyterians and Nonconformists 
who argue the point make it out in a 
manner quite satisfactory to themselves. 
They say—‘‘ Protestant principles are 
sound and true; those of the Roman 
Catholics are erroneous, and the State 
is to blame if it does the least thing or 
contributes in the smallest degree to the 
maintenance of erroneous principles in- 
stead of sound ones.” But there is a 
fallacy which underlies this argument, 
which is, that you have not the choice 
of instructing the people between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant faith, 
because the people will not receive Pro- 
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testant instruction, and the choice ig 
between Catholic instruction and none 
at all. My Lords, it is instructive to 
view how foreign nations contemplate 
our acts, and I dare say many of 
your Lordships have read in The 
Times of this morning a very able 
letter, signed only with an initial, which 
gives an account of a striking essay 
bearing on the question now before us 
in the Revue des deux Mondes. As Thad 
recently read that essay it is probable 
I should have referred your Lordships 
to it even had that notice not appeared 
in The Times this morning. _ The essay, 
written by M. Emile de Laveleye, a 
writer of great eminence, discusses the 
principle which should regulate the po- 
sition of a clergy, and states that there 
are three systems which might be adopted 
with regard to them. In the first place 
the priests might be left entirely depen- 
dent on the free-will offerings of their 
flocks as in Ireland ; secondly, a salary 
might be given them by the State, asin 
France; and, thirdly, a sufficient demesne 
might be set apart in each parish for 
the benefit of the priest. After discuss- 
ing these three systems, M. de Laveleye 
declares that the first two have not been 
sufficiently successful for adoption, and 
gives his decided adhesion to the third. 
The true system, he says, would be to 
incorporate the congregations of each 
parish, vesting in them a limited de- 
mesne as glebe. This I know to be also 
the wish of many practical men among 
ourselves most conversant for many years 
with Irish affairs. Now, before I say a 
word to show how the plan I advocate 
would be a benefit to the Roman Catho- 
lic priests, I wish you to see how greatly 
it would benefit the disestablished Church. 
It was strikingly shown in the evidence 
brought before the Church Commis- 
sion that in many parishes in Ireland 
the Protestant clergy are unprovided 
with parsonage houses and glebes. The 
diocese of Down and Connor, which is 
beyond all question the most populous 
as far as Protestants are concerned, has 
more than fifty parishes in which there 
are no glebes; the next diocese in order 
of importance as regards Protestant po- 
pulation is the diocese of Armagh, and 
that has more than twenty parishes with- 
out glebes. Surely, then, when the 
Church is disestablished and placed upon 
the same footing as the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian Churches, it will not 
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be undesirable to remedy this defect by 
applying to it the new footing of equality. 
Supposing these parishes to be as I 
have stated, and as I believe them to 
be, with hundreds and thousands of 
Protestants, without residences for their 
clergy, surely we are, upon that footing 
of equality, entitled to ask that out of 
the surplus these residences shall be 
vided. As to the other point — 
the giving of residences to the priests 
—I submit to your Lordships that it 
has always been held to be most de- 
sirable if possible to connect the Roman 
Catholic clergy with the land of Ire- 
land, and thus establish a kinder feeling 
than now prevails in many cases between 
the priests and Irish proprietors. I 
listened with the greatest interest to the 
remarkable speech delivered the other 
night by my noble Friend (Lord Taunton), 
who, I regret to say, is prevented from 
remaining here this evening through in- 
disposition. Your Lordships will re- 
member what a touching picture he drew 
of the scenes he witnessed during the time 
of the famine of 1846, when he acted as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of that day. He described how Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic clergymen were 
admitted side by side into his office to 
lead with a common voice for their suf- 
ering parishioners; and we must all 
agree that it would be well if that una- 
nimity were motconfined merely to periods 
of calamity and destitution, but could be 
as it were continuous, and that Roman 
Catholic and Protestant clergy were al- 
ways found working hand in hand for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
ple of Ireland. How can this be 
one? Surely you cannot expect this 
desirable state of things to follow unless 
you put the two bodies on a position of 
absolute equality. It cannot follow if, 
after this attempt at reform, the Protest- 
ant clergyman after the spiritual labours 
of the day is seen to retire to a comfort- 
able house, and the Romish priest, in 
many cases, has to betake himself only 
to a mud cabin. Can you expect 
equality of feeling and common action 
to result from such a state of things? 
My Lords, the Bill as it now stands 
merely demolishes the old system, and I 
call upon you to re-model what you de- 
stroy. Do not be content with the de- 


molition the Bill will bring about, but 
strive to lay the foundation of another 
system which will be acceptable to many 
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on this side of the House, as the best 
substitute for a system they would, had 
the choice been theirs, prefer to re- 
tain intact. Now, my Lords, I will 
call your attention to the course taken 
by the late Sir Robert Peel on two 
memorable occasions resembling this. 
The contrast will not weigh heavily in 
the estimation of some of your Lord- 
ships, who owe no special allegiance to 
the memory of Sir Robert Peel, but, 
— there are some of the present 

inisters who stand in a different rela- 
tion to him. In 1828, when the Roman 
Catholic question was at issue, Sir Robert 
Peel came to the conclusion, contrary to 
his supporters, that it was necessary for 
the public welfare, if not for public 
safety, and even to avert a possible war, 
that concessions should be made to the 
Roman Catholics. He was aware that 
concession was unpopular with the greater 
part of his supporters and the majority 
of the constituencies that returned high 
Protestant Members but he thought it 
was nobler to do what he considered to 
be a benefit to his country than to 
study how he might most surely retain 
power in his own hands. Perseverance 
carried him through the immediate ques- 
tion, but not the results of that question 
in the minds of his followers; and, in 
the ensuing year, he was expelled from 
Office. Again, in 1845, Sir Robert Peel 
came to the conclusion that the feeling 
that had arisen against maintaining an 
artificial price of corn must be allowed 
to prevail, and in opposition to his 
— he carried a measure which he be- 
ieved was for the welfare of his country, 
and again, for the last time, he was ex- 
elled from Office. But here we have 

inisters preferring the preservation of 
their power to a measure which, accord- 
ing to their own avowal, would be for 
the welfare of their country. The noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies told 
us he was distinctly in favour personally 
of giving glebes to the Roman Catholics. 
Another noble Lord (the Lord Privy 
Seal), in the course of his speech, indi- 
cated a precisely similar opinion. In 
the abstract he approved the policy I 
advocate; but he declined to support it, 
on the ground that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it was inconsistent with the 
popular voice. I cannot but think, my 
Lords, that, when these different systems 
of dealing with public questions come to 
be estimated in future years the verdict 
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of history will be that the Government 
of this day have acted directly in the 
teeth of the example set them by Sir 
Robert Peel; that they refused to do 
that which they were convinced was, in 
the abstract, right, rather than run the 
least risk of sacrificing power; that they 
set themselves to catch the passing 
breeze, and listened on which side the 
wind might happen to blow. I still 
maintain that it is our bounden duty to 
do that which is best for the public 
interests, regardless of the loss of popu- 
larity or power. I cannot but think how 
different from the conduct of the Go- 
vernment would have been that of Sir 
Robert Peel under similar circumstances. 
The debate on this question commenced 
this evening at a later hour than I had 
anticipated, and there may be other Peers 
desirous of expressing their sentiments, 
and I shall, therefore, abstain from tres- 
passing at greater length on your Lord- 
ships’ time. The measure, as you have 
framed it, has thus far brought no peace 
whatever either to Roman Catholics or 
Protestants. On the side of the former 


it has raised many unreasonable expec- 
tations, which you will find it impossible 
to satisfy; and on the latter it has 
created most bitter heartburnings, which 


it will be hard at once or ever to ap- 

ase. Even now, on this 12th of July 
—that day so often fraught with bitter- 
ness in Ulster—we are waiting with 
suspense and anxiety news of what may 
be the effect of the irritation and asperity 
of feeling produced in Ireland. I say 
the Bill has not brought peace, but a 
sword. It is for your Lordshi s to con- 
sider whether the provision 1 propose 
will not be the harbinger of peace. I 
can scarcely describe the importance I 
attach to it. This is the last time it 
can be brought forward in this House, 
and if— as I am not without some 
grounds for hoping—the other House 
should be inclined to accept it, your Lord- 
ships may, by passing it, be enabled in 
far distant years to look back with com- 
placent satisfaction to the course you had 
courageously pursued, and may give the 
Irish people down to the latest genera- 
tions cause to honour and to bless your 
memory. 

Moved to insert, in page 17, line 2, 
after (‘‘ therein ’’)— 


(Church body to certify that the residences are 
required.) 
“Provided always, that the said church body 
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shall, in their application for any such residences, 
certify that the same are canted as such for the 
archbishops, bishops, or clergymen, as the case 
may be, of the said church.” 

(Commissioners to annex glebe lands to the 
residences. ) 

“And in any case, where any such residence 
and curtilage shall be so vested in the said body, 
the said commissioners shall upon their applica. 
tion also vest in them such lands, or such portion 
of such lands hitherto enjoyed with such resi- 
dence, as may be suitably annexed thereto here. 
after as glebe lands.” 


(Lands not to exceed 30 acres for bishop or 
10 acres for clergyman ; but the quantity may be 
varied according to convenience or injury by 
severance. The commissioners, subject to ap- 
proval of Lord Lieutenant, to provide suitable 
houses and glebe lands. ) 

“Provided that such land shall not exceed 
thirty acres in the case of any archbishop or 
bishop, or ten acres in the case of any other 
clergyman of the said church. 

“ But the said commissioners shall have power 
to vary the said quantities of land, where neces. 
sary for its convenient occupation, or where loss 
or injury might result from its severance. 

“ And the said commissioners shall also (subject 
to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in Council) out of the proceeds of the property 
by this Act vested in them, provide suitable 
houses of residence with lands of accommodation 
annexed thereto as glebe lands, for the following 
ecclesiastical persons :” 

(1.) (For clergy of disestablished church where 
none is provide.) 

“(1.) For any archbishop, bishop, or other 
clergyman of the said church, in any case where 
a suitable house of residence and glebe lands 
shall not under the foregoing provisions have 
been vested in the said church body for the use of 
any such archbishop, bishop, or other clergyman 
of the said church.” 

(2.) (For Roman Catholic prelates and clergy.) 

“(2.) For any archbishop, bishop, parish priest, 
or other clergyman of the Roman Catholic church 
who shall have spiritual charge of any separate 
parochial or other territorial district, according to 
the regulations of the said church.” 

(3.) (For Presbyterian church.) 

“*(3.) For any clergyman or minister of the 
Presbyterian church, who shall have spiritual 
charge of any separate territorial district, accord- 
ing to the regulations of such church,” 

(Quantity not to exceed 30 acres for prelate or 
10 acres for other clergyman.) 

“ Provided always, that the land so to be an- 
nexed shall not exceed thirty acres in the case of 
any archbishop or bishop, or ten acres in the case 
of any other clergyman or minister of any of the 
said several churches.” 

(Commissioners may purchase or build houses 
and purchase or assign lands.) 

“* And the said commissioners shall have power 
to provide the said houses either by purchase or 
by defraying the expenses of their erection, and 
the said lands either by purchase or by assign- 
ment of the lands vested in them by this Act.” 

(Lord Lieutenant in Council to declare persons 
to hold houses and lands in trust for Roman Ua- 
tholic and Presbyterian clergy.) 
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«And the said Lord Lieutenant in Council 
shall, by proper rules, declare and define the 
ns in whom the said houses and land shall 
Bi sested for the use of the archbishops, bishops, 
and other clergy of the said Roman Catholic 
church and for the clergy of the said Presby- 
terian church.” 

(Houses and lands to be vested in such per- 
gons in trust for residence and accommodation 
without power of alienation, and with obligation 
to maintain in proper repair and condition.) 

“And the said Commissioners shall by order 
yest the said houses and lands in the said 


s, upon trust for the said purposes of resi- 
“ and accommodation, without power of 
alienation, or of use for any other purpose, and 
subject to the perpetual obligation to maintain 
the said houses in proper repair and the said 
lands in proper condition.” — (The Earl Stan- 
hope.) 


Lorv HOUGHTON: My Lords, dur- 
ing these long debates one aspect of the 
Bil has been present to my mind which 
a to have escaped remark. The 
Bill has been designated asrevolutionary, 
and assuredly it is in its great historical 
aspects aud in the fact that it deals with 
a question exercising great power over 
the minds of men and influencing the 
destinies of a nation. At the same time 
I do not think there is another instance 
of an important measure that will have 
s0 little practical result as this. Let me 
put the case in a plain practical way, 
and I think your Lordships will see it 
has a strong bearing upon the question 
under consideration. Revolutionary as 
this measure is, it most honestly and 
carefully respects the vested rights of 
every individual, with the single excep- 
tion of the right of the Irish Prelates to 
seats in this House, with respect to which 
your Lordships have been unable to come 
to a satisfactory conclusion. With that 
exception, from the Primate downwards, 
there is not one minister of the Church 
of Ireland who will be any the worse 
for the measure. Your Lordships, there- 
fore, will not give the Catholic Prelates 
the pleasure and gratification of having 
an equal rank in ordinary society with 
the Bishops of the Protestant Church ; so 
that when the Archbishop of Dublin 
and Cardinal Cullen come together the 
former will preserve the precedence 
hitherto accorded tohim. It would have 
been easy to have arranged that point 
by allowing precedence according to 
seniority. The Protestant clergyman, 
with a congregation consisting of the 
policeman and clerk, their wives, and 
three or four others in a parish contain- 
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ing 1,000 Roman Catholics, will retain 
his church, his house, and all the privi- 
leges of his position for the remainder 
of his life, and he may be a man of 
twenty-five. The practical effect of this 
will be that through the whole of Ireland 
the change effected will be very small. 
No doubt, to the thoughtful Roman Ca- 
tholic there will be the satisfaction that 
as the Prelates, and clergymen, and 
curates disappear, so will the ascendancy 
of a hostile Church, which ultimately 
will be left in all the nakedness of 
voluntaryism. But what is your object ? 
What do you want to do now? You 
want to neutralize the Fenian spirit; 
you want to give immediate satisfaction, 
not only to the Prelate in his chamber, 
but also to the peasant in his cottage ; 
you want to bring about a change in the 
relations of England and Ireland. That 
you will not affect by this Bill. All re- 
lations will remain exactly the same as 
they are now, with the result inevitably 
produced by the clergymen of the Church 
of Ireland in the remote parts of the 
country losing the political and con- 
ventual status which has hitherto in- 
vested them with a certain dignity. 
Therefore, it seems to me, unless you 
do something like that which is proposed 
by this Amendment, you will really have 
done nothing for the peace of Ireland. 
For the practical effect we wish to pro- 
duce it would be far better to pass this 
provision than all the rest of the Bill. I 
would call upon those who oppose this 
Amendment to consider whether, by 





passing it, they will not invest the Bill, 
in the eyes of the Irish peasant, with a 
remedial and practical character, and 
whether they will not do more than they 
can by any other means to satisfy an 
imaginative people that they want to es- 
tablish now and in the future religious 
equality in Ireland. Nothing can be 
/ more various than the opinions attributed 
| to the Roman Catholics in reference to 
| this proposition. At one time the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland would have 
been perfectly ready to accept a State 
endowment. But there has gradually 
grown up in the Catholic Church a spirit 
which has its dignified side, and of which 
I do not wish to speak with disrespect. 
| Recently it has been the policy of that 
| Church to separate itself from the States 
| with which she has been connected. The 
| spirit which has given rise to that policy 
\** manifested in Ireland, but not more 
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there than in other countries. In France 
the Catholic Church has shown that 
spirit, and recently there has been a still 
more signal instance of its effects in the 
action of that Church towards the Court 
of Austria. No doubt, therefore, there 
would be a great disinclination on the 
part of the Court of Rome that the 
priests of Ireland should come into any 
connection with the Government of this 
country which would carry with it the 
slightest taint of interference with their 
independence. My Lords, some time 
ago, I held communications on this sub- 
ject with some of the highest Prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Of course, 
it would be indecorous on my part to go 
into details; but I may say that I left 
the Court of Rome with the full convic- 
tion that the free and unconditional 
grant of houses and lands to the Irish 

riests would not be unwelcome to the 

ighest authorities of that Church. 
Owing to the circumstances in which 
that country had been placed, the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland have been 
placed in a position of absolute submis- 
sion to episcopal authority. There is 
less independence among them than 
among the clergy of any other part of 


Europe. That may have ecclesiastical 
advantages, but certainly it has social 


disadvantages. Again, the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland are not taken as 
we could wish them to be from the upper 
- and the middle classes of the country, 

but almost entirely from the peasantry. 
Then the Irish priest is not a person of 
sufficient education or social position to 
render him comfortable in the society of 
Protestants or of the upper classes of 
his own religion. That may be said 
without meaning disrespect to either side. 
It would be a great advantage to Ireland 
to improve that state of things, and I 
think Sir Robert Peel had quite as much 
difficulty in passing the Maynooth mea- 
sure as the Govennant would have in 
carrying such a scheme as the one now 
suggested. They would have to en- 
counter the ill-will of the Nonconformists ; 
but I believe that for support of such a 
policy they might with confidence appeal 
to the intelligence of a large majority of 
the House of Commons. 

Tue Duxz or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
I think we are en in one of the 
most disagreeable tasks that this House 
has ever been engaged in. The measure 
is disagreeable to noble Lords opposite, 
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and I think Members of the Liberal 
party must be ashamed of it. I do not 
think this measure is entirely agreeable 
to anybody, though it obtains the partial 
approbation of the different sects whose 
prejudices have been appealed to. It 
leases the Nonconformists in their 
atred of religious Establishments ; it 
pleases the Presbyterians in their hatred 
of Epi pery it pleases the Roman 
Catholics by offering them the destruc- 
tion of the Church of Ireland; and it 
pleases Protestants generally by doing 
as little justice as possible to the Roman 
Catholics. It is not, therefore, in any 
sense a Liberal measure. We are told 
that the country has made up its mind— 
that the country is determined to have 
the measure as it came to this House, 
Whose fault is that? If Mr. Gladstone 
had only used one-half the ability he 
has spent in denouncing the Church of 
Ireland in ee to the people the 
real state of the case, I think the result 
would have been very different. If he 
—_ told them to ee at what we have 
mn doing for the me ears ; how 
we have Coss educating h gsi of 
Ireland, and doing it with the public 
money ; how we have been teaching the 
priest the best way to oppose the 
testant religion, and then when he has 
been so taught letting him live in a 
hovel—would anyone say that when we 
have taught the priest and intrusted him 
with the instruction of the people we 
ought not to give him some moderate 
means of living? Such a gift as that 
now proposed would be one not to the 
— but to the people of Ireland, who 
ave the greatest reverence for their 
clergy. If there be any man who more 
than another is responsible for the mis- 
fortune of this Irish Church question, I 
say that man is Mr. Gladstone. He it 
was who said that the Irish Church 
ought to be upheld in the sacred cause 
of truth; that it must be supported be- 
cause its mission was divine. It wason 
account of those sentiments Oxford re- 
ceived him with delight. But, like 
Coriolanus, he atte to destroy that 
which he had before upheld. I think, 
however, that as he has changed his 
opinion he ought to make allowance for 
those who were convinced by his former 
arguments. I confess that I was not 
among the number. I regarded those 
arguments as vain, and I think many of 
his present arguments are vain also 
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He runs from one extreme to the other. 
With him there appears to be no halting- 
between the torrid and the frigid 
zones. Atone time he laid down that 
we ought to support the Irish Church on 
the ground that she taught the truth. 
Now he advocates the voluntary system 
in Ireland. The voluntary system has 
its advan it has enormous advan- 
tages; but I ask any statesman knowing 
the condition of Europe, and seeing 
what are the religious opinions moving 
in different countries, whether this is a 
moment at which it is right to take away 
from Ireland an educated clergy? I 
think that would not be a statesmanlike 
ing, but a most unwarrantable, 
ger and mischievous course. My 
lords, I do not want to again go over a 
question of which we have heard so 
much already. We are told that this is 
a statesmanlike measure. My Lords, a 
statesmanlike measure does not destroy 
everything. It constructs something ; 


but this measure constructs nothing at 
all. Is it a statesmanlike policy that 
destroys everything and leaves nothing? 
You are asked to take away the endow- 
ments of the Church in order to give 
them to lunatic asylums—to take away 
the educated clergy and to apply their in- 


comes with old nurses. It is impossible 
that this Bill can be called the measure 
of a statesman—it does very well to speak 
about it at public meetings, because 
it is just the sort of thing to answer for 
that purpose, but when it comes to be 
examined and criticized it is pulled to 
pieces on every side. I own I should have 
wished to have seen a measure upon this 
subject brought in which would have 
settled the question in the course of the 
present year, but this measure, if carried 
without the provision for the appropria- 
tion of the surplus, will keep the matter 
0 for the rest of my natural life. 

en there is this unfortunate Church 
Body, which is to lie upon the operating 
table for the next ten years, while the 
three judges, sitting like Rhadamanthus, 
Minos, and AZacus, condemn with stern 
severity. In attempting to put a little 
generosity into the Bill—which very 
much wanted it, for it was a most nig- 
gardly measure—we have gone a little 
too far on one side. It was a little too 
strong to give the disestablished Church 
those Ulster glebes as being private en- 
dowments because they h een — 
nally granted by the Sovereign. e 
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proper view to have taken of those glebes 
was, that when the purposes for which 
they were granted ceased, they should 
have reverted to the Sovereign. I do not, 
therefore, see how the disestablished 
Church is to keep these glebes; but, on 
the other hand, I should have wished to 
have dealt generously with the Church, 
with the Roman Catholics, and with the 
Presbyterians. I have voted in favour 
of this Amendment before, and I shall 
have great pleasure in doing so in. 

fo Ras or KIMB Y . My 
Lords, the noble Duke behind me (the 
Duke of Somerset) puts the Bill to a 
very fair test when he asks whether or 
not it is a statesmanlike measure ? 
He says that the Bill as it now stands 
is likely to keep the question alive for 
his natural life. That is just the dif- 
ference between the measure as intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone and the Govern- 
ment in the other House—which, what- 
ever its merits or its demerits, would have 
been a final one, and would have satis- 
fied the true interests of the nation—and 
the measure as it now stands, after hav- 
ing been so altered and disfigured in this 
House that its friends would scarcely 
know it again. And after the Bill has 
been thus changed the noble Duke turns 
round and says—‘‘ See what an unstates- 
manlike measure this is.” The noble 
Duke forgets that this measure belongs, 
not to Mr. Gladstone, but to this House. 
The noble Duke, in his eagerness to 
damage the Bill, forgets whose Bill he 
is damaging. And now let us look at 
this statesmanlike clause proposed by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope) 
which the noble Duke behind me is sup- 
porting. Recollect, we require not a 
mere abstract proposition, fit to form the 
subject of discussion at a debating 
club, but a clause that will work practi- 
cally. Now, in the first place, this 
clause bears upon its face the mark of 
having been prepared by those who 
have not communicated with those bodies 
with which it proposes to deal, and who 
are utterly in the dark as to the wishes 
upon the subject of the Roman Ca- 
tholies, the Presbyterians, and the Church 
Body. It proceeds to say— 

“And the said commissioners shall also (sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in Council) out of the proceeds of the 
property by this Act vested in them, provide suit- 
able houses of residence with lands of accom- 
modation annexed thereto as glebe lands, for the 
following ecclesiastical persons . . . (3.) For any 
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clergyman or minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
who shall have spiritual charge of any separate 
territorial district, according to the regulations of 
such church ;” 


And then it goes on to say— 


“ And the said Lord Lieutenant in Council shall, 
by proper rules, declare and define the persons in 
whom the said houses and land shall be vested for 
the use of the archbishops, bishops, and other 
clergy of the said Roman Catholic church and 
for the clergy of the said Presbyterian church.” 


My Lords, there is no such thing as a 
clergyman or minister of the Presby- 
terian Church having spiritual charge 
of any separate territorial district, neither 
is there one Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. The Presbyterian body in that 
country is split up into many portions. 
First of all there is that portion of the 
Presbyterian Church which is represented 
by the General Assembly; then there is 
the Secession Synod, the two Synods of 
Antrim, the Synod of Munster, the Re- 
monstrant Synod, and other Synods ; 
and in order to provide for the minis- 
ters of all these edie separate grants 
of glebes would have to be made. Then, 
as regards the feelings of the Ro- 
man Catholics upon this question. The 
noble Earl has referred to the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt, but under that scheme 
the Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church were to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the State, under which cer- 
tain provision was to be made for that 
Church, whereas the clause proposes 
that the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
shall declare and define the persons in 
whom the said houses and land shall be 
vested for the use of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Now, the noble Earl 
who proposes this clause should have 
known that the great difficulty in the 
way of concurrent endowment has been 
that it has never been possible to devise 
a plan by which the Government could 
put themselves in communication with 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. 
If it is the object of the clause to make 
the Roman Catholic Bishops their own 
trustees, why does it not say so plainly ? 
But if its object is to make a body of 
Roman Catholics lay trustees, with in- 
terests differing from those of the Roman 
Catholics Bishops, it will most signally 
fail. It is rather too much to require 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council to make 
delicate arrangements which Parliament 
declines to make for itself. The noble 
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Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope) has asked 
whether we are to be guided in this 
matter by the opinion of Scotland or by 
that of Ireland. But I say you have no 
right to assume that there is an opinion 
in Ireland in favour of the pro now 
under discussion. You are bound to 
accept as the opinion of the people that 
which has been — by their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament and by their 
ecclesiastical bodies, and in every case 
they have declared that they will not 
accept a scheme of this kind. The sub- 
ject has been so often discussed that one 
should speak very shortly upon it, and 
therefore I will merely address one fur- 
ther observation to your Lordships with 
reference to it. The noble Earl opposite 
has claimed me as being a supporter of 
the principle of the clause in consequence 
of an observation which fell from me the 
other night. I admit that I have some- 
times hoped that some scheme of this 
kind might be adopted, but I distinctly 
stated last year when the Suspensory 
Bill was under discussion, that under the 
circumstances, and taking into consider- 
ation the feelings of the great body of 
the people, it would be impossible that 
such a scheme could be adopted. I 
must also confess that I should not like 
to see Mr. Gladstone, after opposing the 
scheme of levelling up, and after having 
taken the vote of the country upon it, 
turn round now and advocate an opposite 
policy, and therefore, my Lords, I feel 
und to oppose this proposal. 

Tue Eart or GRANARD admitted 
that the Amendment was expressed in a 
—— spirit towards Irish Roman 

atholics, and that the residences of 
many of the priests were quite inade- 
quate ; but in most parts of Ireland this 
evil had been removed, to a great ex- 
tent, by the generosity of the people. 
To that generosity he preferred to trust 
for a further remedy; and believing, as 
he did, that fresh State endowment was 
contrary to the spirit of the age, he 
could not hesitate to record his protest 
against the Amendment. In 1795 Burke 
advised the Catholic hierarchy to trust to 
God’s good providence rather than to State 
endowments, and he believed that this 
sentiment still prevailed not only among 
the Catholic hierarchy, but the Catholic 
population of Ireland. The Bishops 
who met in Dublin on the 3d October, 
1867, had resolved that, notwithstanding 
the right and claim of their Church to 
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the revenues of which she had been un- 
justly deprived, they would not accept 
endowments from the State out of the 
property of the Established Church, nor, 
indeed, any State endowment whatever. 
These resolutions had never been re- 
scinded, and were the last manifesto of 
the Catholic hierarchy on this subject. 
No one, therefore, had a right to say 
that the Catholic hierarchy were ready 
to accept endowment from the State. 
Moreover, the resolutions to which he had 
referred were in perfect accordance with 
the Bill now before the House, and, on 
the part of his co-religionists he denied 
authoritatively any disposition among the 
Prelates of his Church to accept houses 
or glebes for the use of the clergy. Con- 
sidering these resolutions, and the im- 
mense amount of support given to the 
Bill by the Nonconformists on the under- 
standing that no part of the Church pro- 
perty should be applied to religious pur- 
s, it was impossible for an Irish 
ome Catholic to vote for the Amend- 
ment unless at the expense of his con- 
sistency — he had almost said of his 
faith. The Catholics of Ireland 

had demanded the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the State Church, and 
political and social equality in place of 
the political and religious ascendancy 
which had been so well described by an 
eminent Protestant divine, the Rev. Dr. 
Brady. The Bill of the Government 
fulfilled these conditions, and, therefore, 
in common gratitude, as well as from 
conviction, he was bound to vote with 
the Government on the present occasion. 

Tue Duke oF LEINSTER : My Lords, 
I merely wish to state a fact which is 
within my own knowledge. Some years 
ago I built a house in the town of Athy, 
and gave it to the priest, who accepted 
it, and was most thankful for it. Since 
that time I have had some Scotch tenants, 
who built a Presbyterian Church. I 
gave them the land, and assisted them 
to build a manse. They accepted that 
assistance most gratefully. Strange to 
say, there was no residence for the Pro- 
testant clergy. I boughta residence for 
them, made it over to them, and am 
happy to say that the three denomina- 
tions are all living now in perfect peace 
and tranquillity. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that, 
having voted for the Amendment on a 
former occasion, he had been charged 
with something like a breach of faith 
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for so doing. A noble Earl (the Earl 
of Denbigh) had given the impression 
the other evening that he represented 
the Irish Catholic Peers on this sub- 
ject. All he could say was that he was 
by no means represented by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Denbigh), however 
much he might respect him. When 
the Bill passed a second reading he was 
sanguine enough to imagine that their 
Lordships had sanctioned the great prin- 
ciple of religious equality as applied to 
Ireland. But the present state of the 
Bill had woefully disappointed the hopes 
of his co-religionists. So far from being 
a measure of disendowment, it had now 
become a measure for the re-endow- 
ment of the Protestant Church, and the 
Amendments introduced by their Lord- 
ships into the Bill had given that Church 
several millions more than was contem- 
plated in the Bill as originally presented 
to them. It was rather hard, therefore, 
to believe, that the principle of religious 
equality was maintained in the Bill. He 
was one of those who wished on principle 
that this measure should have been car- 
ried out on the principle of levelling up. 
However, he was quite aware that, 
owing to the state of feeling in England, 
such a plan was perfectly impracticable, 
and therefore there was no use in wasting 
words in its favour. But as far as the 
—- of giving glebe houses and a 
ew acres of land to the Roman Catholic 
clergy was concerned, that could hardly 
be fairly said to come under the name of 
concurrent endowment. Everyone who 
knew the state of many parishes, par- 
ticularly in the South and West of is 
land, must feel that it would be a great 
boon if the priests of those parishes 
could receive a sufficient sum to build 
them decent dwellings. There was no 
doubt that this would place the priests 
in a social position which was much to 
be desired, particularly when we remem- 
bered that the Protestant clergy would 
retain their glebe houses. He should 
be most sorry if, by the possession of 
these houses, the priests became less 
dependent on their congregations and 
aroused any jealousy among their people. 
But this argument which had been used 
against the plan now proposed did not 
seem to him to be of any weight. A far 
more important argument was that the 
Catholic Prelates had made no move to- 
wards asking for any endowment, but 
had rather repudiated any payment out 
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of the revenues of the Protestant Church. 
He asked their Lordships to remember, 
however, that the one great object of the 
Catholic clergy was religious equality, 
and they would give up anything rather 
than risk that great object; and they 
thought they would come before the 
public in a more dignified manner if 
they put forward no demand on their 
own behalf. In arguing against the 
efficacy of the voluntary system, a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) had, on a 
former occasion, quoted an instance in 
which a Catholic Bishop had imposed 
a tax of 5s. in the pound on the mem- 
bers of his Church throughout his dio- 
cese in order to erect achurch. He did 
not know to what diocese the noble Earl 
alluded, but this must be taken as a 
very extreme case. Another case had 
come under his own observation which, 
he thought, was far better calculated to 
convey the feelings of the people. Some 
years ago, in the city of Limerick, a large 
church had been commenced, and the late 
Bishop, Dr. Ryan, thought the oppor- 
tunity a good one for making it the 
cathedral of his diocese. There was no 
pressure employed, and he obtained the 
sum of nearly £9,000 from the poor 
people of the diocese. That was a noble 
and creditable act, and one worthy of 
any country or any diocese. He could 
not but think that the language which 
had been used as to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood wringing contributions from 
the poorest of the lrish people was not 
just or fair. It was no exaggeration to 
say that there was no country in Euro 
where contributions were given for reli- 
gious objects more willingly or with less 
—— than was done by the Roman 
atholic population of Ireland. He 
thanked a noble Lord (Lord Taunton), 
who spoke on a recent occasion, for the 
earnest, impressive, and, he believed, 
most just eulogy he had pronounced 
upon the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
clergy during the period of the famine 
in Ireland. He alluded to the noble 
Lord who was at the time Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and he thanked the 
noble Lord, not only on his own behalf, 
but on behalf of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, for that well-merited 
tribute. He would also call to their 
Lordships’ recollection the conduct of 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy at the 
time of the attempted rising in 1848, 
when he had it on the authority of no 
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less a person than the leader of that 
movement that it was the conduct of the 
riests which crushed all his hopes, 
heir Lordships were also well aware 
of the decided course taken by the 
Roman Catholic clergy against the Fe- 
nian movement. That clergy had al- 
ways been found on the side of law and 
order; and it would be, he thought, a 
poor return to make to them when they 
were striving, aided by the voice of the 
people of England, to obtain religious 
equality for their country if they were 
now to be disappointed of its realization. 
He knew that he had no claim as a 
humble Member of that House to make 
this appeal, but he made it with all 
ssible earnestness, simply as one who 
ad lived all his life in Ireland, and who 
knew pretty well the wry | of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. What he wished to 
state to their Lordships was this—that 
they might be perfectly certain they 
never would remove the discontent 
which existed in that country, nor ever 
obtain the confidence of the Irish people 
in British rule and in the British Parlia- 
ment, until they laid the foundation for 
it by a real bond fide measure of perfect 
religious equality. They never would 
remove the discontent of the people of 
Ireland until they succeeded in inspiring 
confidence in the justice of British rule 
in the minds of the religious teachers of 
that people—those wadien in whom it 
was natural that the people should con- 
fide as their guides, not only in matters 
purely spiritual, but in all those con- 
cerns which affected the social and ma- 
terial improvement and prosperity of 
their country. And he did not think 
any measure that could be adopted 
would be more calculated to produce 
that effect than for Parliament to let that 
clergy and their people both see that 
it was determined to carry out fully this 
great principle. He might, indeed, quote 
the concluding words of a Petition which 
he had ones presented to their Lord- 
ships, and say that if that Bill were 
passed in its integrity their Lordships 
would deserve the lasting gratitude of 
the Irish people by establishing among 
them the principle of religious equality, 
the true source of peace, prosperity, and 
contentment. 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, there are so many of your Lord- 
ships, es ially those who are connected 
wit. Trdlan , in favour of the Amend- 
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ment of the noble Earl, that I desire to 
say that, taken in itself, I not only see 
no objection to it, in itself, but so far 
from it have supported a similar proposal 
on a former occasion. Indeed, in this 
Bill, such as it is, it is the only green 
upon which the eye can dwell. 
e rest is mere ruin and destruction ; 
this pretends at least to construct some- 
thing; to extract something for her 
out of a mass of pure negation. But, at 
the same time, there are difficulties at 
nt which interpose fatal obstacles 
in the way of this proposal. In the 
first place, what is it that has induced 
you to go into Committee on this Bill 
at all? The great majority of your 
Lordships were opposed to it root and 
branch ; not only to its details, but to its 
pose. I did my best to induce your 
ips not to yield to the public cur- 
rent, but to carry out boldly the opinions 
you entertained. Your Lordships did 
not agree with that view; you thought 
you were bound to bow to the opinion of 
the country and go into Committee on 
the Bill. You went into Committee at 
all for no other reason. Now, nothing 
is more clear than that if it had not 
been stated to the constituencies that 
endowment of any kind to the Roman 
Catholic Church was entirely out of 
the question, we should not have had 
to go into Committee at all, for we 
should have never had this Bill. Ifthere 
was one point more than another upon 
which Conservative seats were lost, and 
the present majority of the House of 
Commons was formed, it was the pledge 
that when the property of the Irish 
Church was taken away there should 
not be an atom of endowment to the 
Roman Catholic Church. If, then, pres- 
sure was put upon your Lordships to 
go into Committee on account of the cur- 
rent of public opinion, then, I say, it 
would be to go directly contrary to that 
which alone induced you to go into Com- 
mittee at all to accept this Amendment 
of the noble Earl’s; to pick out that 
one matter which the House of Com- 
mons and the country are most distinctly 
pledged against ; to say the least of it, a 
most extraordinary course of action, 
most fatal to your own policy. If, indeed, 
we had had encouragement that this 
on sees would be accepted by Her 
ney be Government, your Lordshi 
might have considered that it would 
well to make some public sacrifice of 
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standing with the country for the pur- 
pose of settling a great question. But 
we have no encouragement of that kind. 
There is another point to which my 
noble Friend opposite (the Lord Privy 
Seal) has alluded, which has always 
struck me as a great practical difficulty. 
How are you to carry the proposition 
out? On all former occasions, when the 
question has been brought forward, it 
has been carried out r negotiation 
and arrangement. But here you are 
going simply to create a property and in- 
vest it in trustees. But for whose bene- 
fit? You will say for that of the parish 
riest? Who is he in the eye of the 
w? —— may be a difference be- 
tween the clergyman and his Bisho 
there is an appeal to the Archbishop, 
and from thence to the Pope. Are you 
to wait for a decision from Rome before 
ou can settle to whom the house is to be- 
ong which you are going to give before 
you put in motion the sheriff’s officer 
or an action for ejectment? There are 
practical difficulties of this kind, in deal- 
ing with a body whose law you do not re- 
cognize, and know as about, which 
it would be extremely difficult to over- 
come. And observe this. One of the 
Amendments carried in this House keeps 
the surplus over—and if public opinion 


and public feeling should change, there 


would then be the time to deal with the 
question, and to make the necessary 
arrangements with the authorities. 
So far as you have gone already, you 
have in no case gone against the public 
feeling, deference to which led you into 
Committee. With all your Amendments 
you have indeed in no point exceeded 
these limits, within which the langu 

of the promoters of the Bill during the 
elections authorized you to act. In this 
point alone would you step aside to set 
yourself in direct opposition both to the 
Government and the country. Under 
these circumstances, still entertaining a 
desire that there should be a recog- 
nition of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and believing that it would be a wise 
measure to e them in decent houses, 
though with great reluctance, I shall 
feel bound to vote against the Amend- 
ment. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, it has 
been said that, with respect to dises- 
tablishment, the House decided that 
question on the second reading. But 
with regard to disendowment, the ques- 
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tion arises how are you to give equality ; 
for that, it is generally admitted, ought 
to be the principle, and the people of 
England and the people of Scotland who 
voted for the Liberal candidates did so, 
I believe, with a feeling of generosity 
towards Ireland, and a wish that the 
religion of the great majority of the 
people should be on an equality with that 
of the other sectsin that country. Now, 
I was speaking to a gentleman, a few 
days ago, who thinks that the Catholic 
clergy are very ill provided with dwell- 
ings, and he told me that in the South 
of Ireland he went to see an old parish 
priest eight-five years of age, and he 
found it impossible that any carriage 
could get near the hovel in which the 
old priest lived. He got out of his car- 
riage, went over stepping stones across 
the brook, and got into a miserable hovel 
where this parish priest was lying in bed. 
But, he said, if he asked where the 
clergyman of the Established Church 
lived, with perhaps not fifty parishioners 
in his charge, he would be taken toa 
good comfortable home. Was that jus- 
tice or equality? Would the people of 
Ireland so consider it if they learned 
that their clergymen had been left in 
that condition while the Protestant clergy 
had their houses and the lands preserved 
to them by the House of Commons and 
augmented by the House of Lords? 
Much had been said with regard to the 
attitude the Roman Church may assume 
if this Amendment were carried. Now, 
no doubt it was the notion of Mr. Pitt 
and many others to give a salary to every 
Roman Catholic priest in order to make 
him in some manner dependent upon the 
Government, and that is what the Ro- 
man Catholic priests of Ireland most 
justly resent; but our proposal differs 
greatly from this. We propose to give 
the priest his glebe house once for all, 
and to have no control over him whatever, 
and upon this the Irish priesthood has 
very properly refrained from making any 
declaration. To the original principle 
of the Bill—disestablishment and disen- 
dowment—the priesthood gave their ad- 
hesion, but upon a question of imme- 
diate benefit to themselves, good taste 
obliges them to be silent. Ifyour Lord- 
ships agree to the Amendment of my 
noble Friend (Earl Stanhope) you will 
be contributing to that equality for the 

romotion of which the Bill was intro- 
duced. 
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Lorp WESTBURY: My Lords, we 
have been told this evening by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) 
that we have voted for the second read- 
ing of this Bill in deference to pub- 
lic opinion, and that that public opi- 
nion was unanimous in its declaration 
against concurrent endowment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy; and we are 
assured that we are going in direct 
defiance of public opinion in supporti 
this Amendment. ith great deference 
to the noble Earl who made those ob- 
servations, I, for one—and I think I 
speak on behalf of many noble Lords— . 
did not vote for the second reading of 
this Bill out of any deference to public 
opinion. I am not one to disregard 
public opinion when it is pronounced 
upon matters which it is competent and 
has been called upon to discuss, but I 
do not think it understood the question 
in a manner to dictate to legislators. It 
pronounced that there was a great evil 
to be redressed, and it left to you, my 
Lords, and to the other House of Par- 
liament, to decide what should be the 
manner of that redress. I voted for the 
second reading because I felt the Irish 
Church, as at present constituted, to be 
a great evil; I voted for the second read- 
ing in the hope of converting this wanton 
Bill of destruction into a measure of be- 
neficent reform. We have, therefore, 
with perfect consistency pursued the 
course we designated for ourselves. 
There was another point raised by the 
noble Earl, which may be disposed of in 
a few words. He tells you there will 
be great difficulty in carrying out the 
Amendment before us, because you will 
have to recognize the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and in directing the enjoyment of this 
property be guided by their rules, with 
which you are not cognizant. My Lords, 
there is no difficulty at all about this. 
The ownership of these houses will re- 
main in the hands of the trustees who 
are appointed, the trustees will regulate 
the enjoyment of the property according 
to law ; the law is compelled repeatedly 
to inquire what are the doctrines held 
among certain religious communities, 
and to regulate the enjoyment of pro- 
perty dedicated to those communities ac- 
cording to the construction which courts 
of justice put upon the deeds conveying 
that property. We have been oo 
told by the authors of the Bill and those 
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who approve of it that it is intended as 
a measure of peace and religious equality. 
Those are gracious words, indicating a 

cious intention; and surely they 
would lead to the conclusion that, where- 
as the only fault of the Irish Church was 
its monopolizing property which was de- 
dicated originally to, and ought to have 
been applied for, the universal exten- 
sion of our common Christianity, the 
spirit of peace and religious equality 
would have dictated to Her Majesty’s 
Government some more universal and 
comprehensive scheme of distributing 
the surplus, and that they would have 
shrunk from making ‘ducks and 
drakes” of it, and indulging in the 
wantonness of fancy in order to get rid 
of the income of the Church. I have 
again and again entreated your Lord- 
ships to rise to an occasion that demands 
the exercise of legislative power and 
wisdom, to awaken to a sense of the 
great duty upon you, and accomplish 
the great object of peace and religious 
equality and religious justice by distri- 
buting the surplus in a manner equal to 
the demands and equal to the necessi- 
ties of the several religious bodies in 
Treland. I am sorry to say the plea so 
made has been in vain, and the histo- 
rian will record in melancholy accents 
the fact that a great occasion for uniting 
these two nations together, and restoring 
peace and tranquillity, was lost through 
the bigotry of one party, and a want of 
high spirit on the other to guide the 
people of this country to measures supe- 
rior to the feeling that declaims against 
concurrent endowment, and pronounces 
it to be a sin to give anything to relieve 
the necessities and supply the wants of 
Roman Catholic Christianity, although 
it is the religion upon which nineteen- 
twentieths of the Christian world de- 
pend for their salvation. These are the 
terms on which we may expect people in 
a future age to speak of us when they 
compare what we have done with what 
we might have done. It is very sel- 
dom, indeed, that the advocate of any 
cause has the power of calling two such 
witnesses as I have the power of calling 
to-night. The two noble Lords who 
have spoken on my right and left hand 
have settled for ever the question whe- 
ther these endowments would or would 
not be accepted with gratitude by the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. One 
ounce of fact is worth pounds of argu- 
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ment; and that ounce of fact the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Leinster) has sup- 
plied. He told you that he had given 
equal boons to Protestant, Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholic clergymen, that 
they were received with gratitude by all, 
and that all live in happy concord by 
reason of their being lt upon an 
equality. I ask, then, whether the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy will not willingly 
accept these endowments. I am sure 
your Lordships will receive the testi- 
mony of Peers who speak from their 
own knowledge, and who can vouch 
from their experience for the conclusions 
they offer to you. I press most warmly 
upon you the acceptance of the noble 
Earl’s (Earl Stanhope’s) Amendment. 
Although I have the greatest respect 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, and be- 
lieve that without them you will never 
pacify, much less conciliate, Ireland, 
yet 1 must confess I have the greater 
love for the Protestant clergy of that 
country, and the greater concern for 
their welfare. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority your Lordships have accepted the 
proposals of the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), and have 
conferred on the Episcopalian clergy a 
small portion of that which undoubted] 

is their own ; and, for one, I cannot wi 

any countenance send this Bill down 
again to the Commons, ostensibly in the 
spirit in which it was sent, as a message 
of peace and religious equality, with 
that exceptional benefit given to the 
Protestant Episcopalian clergy, unless it 
were supplemented, equipoised, and ba- 
lanced by equal benefits for the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian clergy. If 
the one is an act of justice, it follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that the other 
is an equal act of justice; and if you 
yield the one you are bound to yield the 
other. Then how shall we return the 
Bill? It will be returned with a large 
surplus, indeed, rent away from the 
Episcopalian Church, but it will be re- 
turned with the endowment of the Pro- 
testant clergy, in a great measure 
equalled and balanced by corresponding 
benefits for the clergy of all other per- 
suasions. Then, my Lords, I should 
hope there will be no collision between 
the two Houses; we may then have a 
well-grounded hope that as we have 
done the Bill, with regard to its spirit, 
as little inj as possible, the other 
House may defer to your Lordships’ opi- 
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nion, and may believe that you have 
taken a wiser measure of the true ex- 
tent to which the principle of the Bill 
ought to be carried out, and that there 
will then be unanimity between the two 
Houses, instead of there being opposi- 
tion. I entreat your Lordships, as you 
love justice, as you would be beneficent, 
as you would countenance that which 
you have already done for your own 
clergy, to give at the same time a cor- 
responding measure of benefit to the 
clergy of other persuasions; I entreat 
you, in the interests of your own mea- 
sure, to lay aside all notion about your 
having no right to pronounce an opi- 
nion in favour of the Roman Catholic 
religion. Why, you fling damnation 
round Europe when yeu condemn the 
Roman Catholics and pronounce that 
great religion to be an error which you 
would sin in giving anything to. I trust 
our Lordships will rise superior to that. 
This is only a little matter; it is only a 
modicum of what your Lordships ought 
to do, and if your Lordships have a 
thought for religion, humanity, peace, 
and charity you will accept the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Iwill trespass on 
your Lordships’ attention only for a few 
moments. I rise more for the se 
of protesting in the name of Her a- 
jesty’s Government against this Amend- 
ment being carried than to argue a 
question, which has been agued at al- 
most every stage of the Bill. It was 
discussed on the second reading, on 
going into Committee, upon the Amend- 
ment in Committee—which was rejected 
by a large majority—upon the Report, 
upon the third reading to-day; and now 
again it is discussed on the Amendment 
of my noble Friend. I cannot say how 
painful it is to me to vote against some 
of my best personal and political friends, 
for whose intellect I have the test 
es and with whose political feelings 
and opinions I entirely sympathize. If 
it were not for that I am not sure I 
should not find great cause for rejoicing 
in the discussion which has taken place 
on this Amendment. I sympathize in a 
great degree with all the liberal feelings 
which have been expressed with regard 
te Roman Catholics and which hitherto 
have not met with any general accept- 
ance in this House. I rejoice that I 
have heard from the opposite side of 
the House sentiments which I never 
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heard before from that quarter; and 
I rejoice because they will facilitate 
in the future the spread of religious 
toleration. This discussion has done 
one great good; it has cleared away 
very much indeed; it has proved con- 
clusively that it is impossible to go 
half-way, and that your Taulcbies and 
the country must decide whether you 
will adopt the scheme of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment proposed by the 
Government, or whether you will adopt 
a scheme for awe all other deno- 
minations in Ireland. I really have 
heard sentiments in which I cannot say 
how much I concur. I heard the noble 
Earl who moved this Amendment state, 
amid cheers from those around him, that 
it was the duty of the Legislature to le- 
gislate for Ireland according to the 
wishes of the Irish, and not merely ac- 
cording to the wishes of the English and 
Scotch. I agree thoroughly in that. 
But I am obliged to differ from the noble 
Earl in regard to what the public ex- 
pression of opinion in Ireland has been, 
whether it comes from the Irish Church, 
from the Presbyterian body, or from the 
Romanists themselves. I have really no- 
thing to add, except that my Colleagues 
and I, in ing our plan of deali 
with the Irish Church, followed the me- 
thod which I believe all great statesmen 
have always adopted, which was to com- 
bine the support of those who have one 
object in view, in order to enable us to 
carry a measure which it was almost im- 
ssible for a Government to have 
rought forward a short time ago. I 
can add nothing to that. We can only 
adhere to the resolution which we de- 
clared to the country that it was our in- 
tention to act upon; and I must leave 
the case as it has been stated by my Col- 
leagues and myself. The common sense 
of your Lordships cannot deny that the 
feeling of the constituencies at the elec- 
tions was most indisputably opposed to 
anything in the shape of levelling up or 
concurrent endowment, or whatever other 
term you may choose to apply to it. It 
would be presumptuous in me to put my- 
self on the level with the noble and 
learned Lord who spoke last, but I have 
not yet been taught to believe that this 
nation is incompetent to form an opinion 
upon an important question such as the 
Trish Chand ond the best mode of re- 
moving so 


eat an anomaly. My Lords, 
I really believe that this Amendment 
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—if your Lordships carry it to-night— 
will absolutely have no effect whatever 
but to create a certain amount of embar- 
rassment. I am as certain that there is 
no more chance of this Amendment being 
adopted in ‘‘ another place,” or, as I be- 
lieve, by the constituencies who send the 
Members to that ‘‘ other place,’’ as I am 
of any other subject which is reasonably 
open to discussion. Upon these grounds 
limplore your Lordships not to reverse 
the 5 maa to which you came the other 
day, when rejecting a proposal similar 
to the present. Before I sit down let 
me say that, while owing allegiance to 
my Colleagues in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I am also sensible that I owe alle- 

iance to the honour and credit of your 
fordshi > House. We have been ex- 
horted this evening to be statesmanlike, 
to rise to the occasion, to lead the public 
mind, and to show what is right in rela- 
tion to the equality of the clergy of all 
denominations. The noble Earl oppo- 


site (Earl Stanhope) said he rose with 
the sanction, and even at the request, of 
some of the most eminent Members of 

our Lordships’ House to pro this 
th eer _ your Latiien con- 
sidered what _~ you will cut in send- 
ing down this Amendment as the perfec- 


tion of statesmanship, and as the work 
of the most eminent Members of your 
Lordships’ House? My noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal said you ought not 
to devolve upon the Lord Lieutenant the 
most difficult duty of all, without laying 
down any principles at all to guide him 
in dealing with the Roman Catholic 
clergy. You say that the object is to 
attain religious equality; but my noble 
Friend has pointed out that under the 
words of the third section of this Amend- 
ment not a single church or glebe will 
go to the Presbyterians at all, inasmuch 
as their arrangements are made with re- 
ference to congregations, and not with 
regard to the spiritual charge of any 
separate territorial district. This Amend- 
ment therefore, so carefully considered, 
and which is represented as the last re- 
sult of your legislative wisdom, would 
have the effect of depriving the Presby- 
terians of any advantage whatever, 
while giving the most liberal terms to 
the clergy of the Established Church, 
curates as well as incumbents. You 
leave glebes and manses to about 2,000 
clergy charged with the spiritual care of 
700,000 of the people of Ireland, while 
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to the clergy superintending the religion 
of 4,500,000—th SS of the 
people of Ireland—you offer in the whole 
some 1,200 houses and glebes—for that 
is about the number of those clergy 
having territorial cures. You throw 
£2,000,000 or so into the coffers of the 
Trish Church, and give the others a 
small pittance. And this, it is contended, 
is astatesmanlike proceeding, in a spirit 
of true equality. Can your Lordships 
really wish that such a proposal should go 
down to the other House as illustrative 
of the spirit of your legislative enact- 
ments ? 

Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, I 
shall trouble your Lordships with very 
few words in reply, and they shall be 
simply in answer to the statement just 
adduced by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville). I am informed by 
those who are thoroughly well acquainted 
with the part of the country of which 
we are speaking, that the noble Earl is 
entirely inaccurate when he states that 
the arrangements of the Presbyterian 
cle are made without reference to 
territorial districts. A similar statement 
was made by the Lord Privy Seal, and 
I am told that the noble Lord the Privy 
Seal, although for some time Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and likely therefore 
to be well informed, was misled by 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
Wesleyan body, which he has ascribed 
throughout to the Presbyterians. Then, 
with regard to the last clause of the 
Amendment, the arguments of the noble 
Earl are a mere repetition of what was 
said by the Lord Privy Seal. I am 
blamed for not having pointed out the 
exact course which the Lord Lieutenant 
should adopt. There is no inaccuracy of 
mime, but there is a difference of opinion 
between us. I stated before that, in my 
ju ent, it was one great advantage 
of the proposition that it did not insist 
upon any negotiation with the Roman 
Catholic clergy; it places them in a per- 
fectly independent position, free to ac- 
cept or to reject the offer made to them, 
untrammelled and unpledged in any way 
whatever. I can assure your Lordships 
that I did not venture to bring forward 
this Motion without the fullest consulta- 
tion with those who have spent their 
lives in the country and who know it, 
to say the very least, as well as the 
noble Earl opposite It is therefore 
with the fullest confidence that I re- 
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commend it to the adoption of your Lord-| sions of — by my noble Friend 
ships. who sits below the Geren (Earl 
Lorp CAIRNS: I ask permission to| Denbigh). My noble Friend, on the 
say a very few words before your Lord-| first occasion -when this question was 
ships go to a division. On a former | mooted, said that if the proposal were 
occasion I felt it my duty to state fully! made as an act of justice towards the 
the view which I took upon the question, | Roman Catholics of Ireland, he believed 
and I shall now do so very briefly in- they would accept it. On the last even- 
deed. I do not intend to go into any|ing of the discussion my noble Friend 
criticism of the terms of the Amendment | retracted that statement, and said he 
proposed tous; but I cannot help think- | believed they would not accept it; but 
ing it unfortunate that upon the third | since then my noble Friend has retracted 
reading of the Bill we should have this/| his retractation, and, professing to speak 
Amendment in substitution for a pro-!in the interests of the Roman Catholic 
posal not essentially different from that | clergy, has contradicted the statement 
upon which we formerly voted. Iam not| which he previously made. A noble 
disposed to accept this as anything more | Lord opposite (the Earl of Granard), 
than an expression of opinion in favour | however, has asserted that nothing could 
of a principle which has been variously | be more inconsistent with the position of 
described by the terms concurrent or| the Roman Catholics than to accept a 
indiscriminate endowment. If I were! measure of this kind; while another 
to go into any criticism of the terms of| noble Lord (the Earl of Dunraven) 
the Amendment, nothing, I am sure, | speaking with the same interests at hand, 
would be easier than to show that the| has once more qualified that denial. 
proposal is utterly and entirely unwork- | We have, therefore, three retractations 
able and impracticable, and that the | and two denials; and I ownI amina 
Amendment is framed in entire forget- | perfect chaos of bewilderment as to whe- 


fulness of the state of things in Ireland, 
and of the position of the various de- 
nominations. The question, however, is 
not one of words, but of substance. I 
stated before, as I venture to state again, 
notwithstanding the able arguments 
which have been advanced in this 
House, that the system of indiscriminate 
endowment is one which it would be an 
unfortunate thing for the State to adopt. 
So far from being favourable to the con- 
dition of Ireland, I believe it would be 
eminently unsuited to that country. And 
although this has been described as a 
very small measure, and a measure 
quite apart from endowment, depend 
upon it the country will never believe, 
when you give, rightly or wrongly, 
houses and lands to the clergy of various 
denominations, that you are doing any- 
thing else but permanently endowing 
the religions to which those clergymen 
belong. That being so, let us remember 
the feeling of the country, not merely of 
England and Scotland, but of Ireland as 
well. No one can deny that the feeling 
of the people in England and Scotland 
is opposed to any scheme of the kind. 
We know very well what the feeling of 
the Protestant population of Ireland is ; 
but what is the feeling of the Roman 
Catholic population? On this subject 
we were favoured with distinct expres- 


Earl Stanhope 


'ther the Roman Catholic clergy will or 
will not accept the offer if it be made 
them. Turning from that point, I can- 
not but remember that in the other 
House of Parliament not a single pro- 
position was made on behalf of the Ro- 
man Catholic Members, or those who 
represent Roman Catholic constituencies, 
to have a scheme of this kind adopted. 
I shall not follow in their prophecies 
some noble Lords who think that a great 
change has come over the opinions of 
the country, and that the change will 
proceed until the concurrent endowment 
principle is universally accepted. But, 
my Lords, I think that nothing would 
be so well calculated to prevent such a 
result as your Lordships doing anything 
which would seem to force it on the 
country. The Amendment by which I 
think your Lordships have most wisely 
—— the surplus from a care- 
essly and foolishly dissipated will allow 
the country time to consider what would 
be the best mode of disposing of the 
money; and I think that even noble 
Lords who are of opinion that the ap- 
propriation now proposed would be a 
wise one—an opinion in which I confess 
I do not share—ought to be anxious 
that the surplus should not be disposed 
of till after the question has received full 
consideration. 
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Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he felt 
bound to make an apology for having 
hastily made a statement the other even- 
ing which he found afterwards he could 
not substantiate. He had made that 
statement under the erroneous supposi- 
tion that the meeting to which he re- 
ferred was a meeting of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Prelates. He had never in- 
tended to represent Irish feeling. In- 
deed, he thought he must be a very 
rash Englishman who would venture 
to represent Irish feeling, but he — 
in the name of other Peers besides him- 
self. He and they had voted against 
the Amendment because they had been 
assured by the Government that it would 

vent the success of the Bill, and they 
Pelioved the feeling of the country was 
against concurrent endowment. Since 
then the public organs had expressed 
sympathy with the idea, and if the 
Amendment were carried he thought 
their Lordships would find there was 
more sympathy with it than they ex- 

ted. With regard to the expression 
of Irish feeling by the National Associa- 
tion, and also, in former times, by the 
Irish Roman Catholic Prelates, he could 
understand and appreciate the senti- 
ments that would prevent the Irish 
Bishops and clergy from putting them- 
selves forward and asking for glebes ; 
but if England, through a sense of jus- 
tice, made the offer without any con- 
ditions the case would be different. To 
mark his sense of the kind intentions of 
the noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) he would 
vote for the Amendment. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided: — Contents 121; Not - Contents 
114: Majority 7. 


CONTENTS. 
Brownlow, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 
Cawdor, E. 
Cowley, E. 
Cowper, E. 

De La Warr, E. 
Denbigh, E. 
Devon, E. 
Ellenborough, E. 
Essex, 
Feversham, E. 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Graham, E. (D. Mont- 


rose.) 
Grey, E. [ Teller.} 
Harrington, E. 
Home, E. 
Iichester, E. 


Cambridge, D. 
Canterbury, Archp. 
York, Archp. 


Cleveland, D. 
Devonshire, D. 
Grafton, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Somerset, D. 
Wellington, D. 


Bath, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Amherst, E. 
Annesley, E. 
Bantry, E. 

Bradford, E. 
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Lichfield, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Malmesbury, E. 

Manvers, E 

Minto, E. 

Morton, E. 

Mount Edgeumbe, E. 

Nelson, E 

Orkney, E. 

Portarlington, E. 

Powis, E. 

Radnor, E. 

Romney, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Russell, E. 

Sommers, E, 

Stanhope, 1. Teller.) 

Stradbroke, E. 

Verulam, E. 

Westmoreland, E. 

Wincbilsea and Notting- 
ham, E. 


Bolingbroke and St. 
John, 
De Vesci, V. 
Halifax, V. 
- v. 


Leinster, V. (D. Line- 
ster.) 

Melville, V. 

Sidmouth, V. 


Ely, Bp. 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


Bp. 
Lichfield. Bp, 
Peterborough, Bp. 
Rochester, Bp. 


Arundell of Wardour, L. 
Belper, L. 
Bolton, L. 
Calthorpe, L. 
Charlemont, L. (Z£. 
Charlemont.) 
Chaworth, L. (E.Meath ) 
Clonbrock, L. 


| Cloncurry, L. 


Co'chester, L. 
Crewe, L 
Delamere, L. 
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De L’Isle and Dudley, L. 

De Ros, L. 

Digby, L. 

Dunmore, L. (EZ. Dun- 
more.) 

Dunsandle and Clan- 
conal, L 

Ebury, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 

Gardner, L. 

Hastings, L. 

Hatherton, L. 

Headley, L. 

Heytesbury, L. 

Houghton, L. 

Keane, L. 

Kenry, L. (EZ. Dunraven 
and Mount-Earl.) 

Lawrence, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Lismore,L.( V. Lismore.) 

Lyttelton, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Meldrum, L, 
Huntly. 


(M. 


y-) 
Meredyth, L. (L. Ath- 
lumnev.) 


Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 
ham.) 


am. 
Mont Eagle, L. (MM. 
Sligo.) 
Northwick, L. 
Overstone, L. 
Penrhyn, L. 
Poltimore, L. 
Romilly, L. 
Rossie, L. 
naird.) 
Seymour, L. (E. St. 
Maur.) 
Sinclair, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. 
Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
ricarde.) [ Teller. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stratheden, L. 
Strathnairn. L. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Templemore, L 
Vernon, L 
Westbury, L. 


(L. Kin- 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Hatherley, L. (LZ. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 
Marlborough, D. 
Saint Albans, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Ailsa, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Exeter, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 


Abergavenny, E. 


Abingdon, E. 
Airlie, E. 
Albemarle, E. 
Bandon, E. 
Bathurst, E, 
Cadogan, E. 
Camperdown, E, 
Chichester, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
De Grey, E. 
Derby, E, 
Dueie, E. 
Durham, E. 
Effingham, E. 
Granville, E. 
Harewood, E. 
Harrowby, E. 


[Zhird Reading. 
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Hillsborough, E. (M. Grinstead, L. (E.Ennis- 
Downshire.) killen.) 

Kellie, E. Harris, L. 

Kimberley, E. Hartismere, L. (ZL. Hen- 

Lauderdale, E. niker.) 

Leven and Melville, E. Hylton, L. 

Macclesfield, E. Leigh, L. 

Mansfield, E. Londesborough, L. 

Morley, E. Lurgan, L. 

Rosslyn, E. Methuen, L. 

Selkirk, E. Monck, L. (V. Monek.) 

Shaftesbury, E. Monson, L 

Spencer, E. Mostyn, L. 

Tankerville, E. Northbrook, L. 

Yarborough, E. O'Neill, L. 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Clanearty, V.(£. Clan- Ormonde, L. (4M. Or- 
monde. ) 

Petre, L. 

Ponsonby L. (E. Bess- 
borough.) [Teller.] 

Raglan, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Rosebery, L. (EZ. Rose- 


Ross, L. (Z. Glasgow.) 
Saltersford, L,(£. Cour- 
town.) 

Saltoun, L. 

Sandys, L. , 

Saye and Sele, L. 
Seaton, L. 

Sefton, L. (E. Sefton.) 
Sheffield, L. (Z£. Shef- 


odnone L. (E. Long- 
ilchester, L. (£. 
ord.) 


Sondes, L. 

Southampton, L, 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway. 

Strathspey, L. (2. Sea- 
field.) 


carty. 
Falmouth, V. 
Gough, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Powerscourt, V. 
Strathallan, V. 
Templetown, V. 
Torrington, V. 


Norwich, Bp. 
Tuam, &c., Bp. 


Abercromby, L. 
Audley, L. 
Barrogill, L. (Z. Caith- 


ness.) 
Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and 


Cairns, L. 
Camoys, L. 
Carrington, L, 
Chelmsford, L. 
Clandeboye, L. (DL. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 
Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
De Mauley, L. 
De Saumarez, L. Suffield, L, 
De Tabley, L. Sundridge, L. 
Dunboyne, L. il. 
Dunning, L. (ZL. Rollo.) Wenlock, L. 
Fingall,L. (E. Fingall.) Willoughby de Broke,L. 
Fitzhardinge, L. Worlingham,L. (Z. Gos- 
Fitzwalter, L. ford.) 
Foley, L. [ Teller. Wrottesley, L. 
Granard, L. (£. Wynford, L. 
nard.) 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


(D. Ar- 


Tue ArcusisHor or DUBLIN moved 
the following Amendment : — After 
Clause 24 insert the following clause :— 


“In case of any such commutation as herein- 
before provided it shall be lawful for the com- 
missioners, at the desire of the holder of any 
archbishopric, bishopric, benefice, or cathedral 
preferment, to exclude from such commutation 
any house or land reserved to such holder by this 
Act which shall be in his actual occupation.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


{LORDS} 
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Viscount GOUGH moved the follow. 
ing Amendment :—At end of Clause 28, 
add— 

(“ Provided always, that where any such ecele- 
siastical residence is so vested in the said repre- 
sentative body by order as aforesaid, such repre- 
sentative body shall have the like rights, powers, 
and remedies for recovering any sums due for 
dilapidations, and from the same persons, as the 
successor of any archbishop, bishop, or incumbent 
would have had if this Act had not been passed.”) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK moved the 
following Amendment : — Clause 33, 
Amend the clause so that it may stand 
as follows :— 

“The commissioners may, at any time after 
the first day of January one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one, sell any rent-charge in lieu 
of tithes vested in them under this Act to the 
owner of the land charged therewith in considera- 
tion of the sum herein-after named ; and upon any 
such sale being so made, the commissioners shall 
by order declare the rent-charge to be merged in 
the land out of which it issued, and the same 
shall merge and be extinguished accordingly. 

“If the owner elects to pay the purchase 
money for the same in full at once in considera- 
tion of a sum equal to twenty-two and a half 
times the amount of such rent-charge, less such 
sum in the pound as such owner shall be ascer- 
tained by the commissioners to have been on an 
average of five years preceding the passing of this 
Act entitled to deduct for poor rates. 

“If the owner applies for the benefit of pay- 
ment by instalments as hereinafter provided, in 
consideration of a sum equal to twenty-two and 
a half times the annual amount of such rent- 
eharge (without such deduction for poor rates). 

“ And the commissioners may, in such case, by 
order, declare his purchase money or any part 
thereof to be payable by instalments, and the land 
out of which such rente-harge issued to be accord- 
ingly charged as from a day to be mentioned in 
such order for fifty-two years thence next ensu- 
ing, with an annual sum calculated at the rate of 
four pounds nine shillings per centum on the pur- 
chase money, less such sum in the pound as such 
owner shall be ascertained by the commissioners 
to have been on an average of five years preced- 
ing the passing of this Act entitled to deduct for 
poor rates from the tithe rent-charge payable by 
him, or for such less number of years as may 
agreed upon at an equivalent annual sum, so as 
to discharge the principal and interest in such 
less number of years. ‘The annual sum charged 
by such order shall have priority over all charges 
and incumbrances, except quit or crown rents, 
and shall be payable by the same persons, and be 
recoverable in the same manner, and be subject 
to the same charges, if any, as the rente-harge in 
lieu of tithes heretofore payable out of the same 
lands. 

“* Owner’ for the purposes of this section shall 
mean the person for the time being liable to pay 
rent-charge in lieu of tithes under the provisions 
of the Act of the first and second years of the 
reign of Her present Majesty, chapter one hun- 
dred and nine.” 
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Lorv NORTHBROOK, on the part 
of the Government, objected to the 
Amendment. 

On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 

On Question, That the Bill do pass? 
objected to; on Question, agreed to ; Bill 
passed accordingly, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


PROTESTS, 
Against the Third Reading of the Bill. 


“ DISSENTIENT : 

“1, Because since 1835 no consent has ever 
been given in this House to the principle of the 
“ Appropriation Clause” carried in the House of 
Commons by a Committee of the Whole House 
in 1835. 

“2. Because on the Second Reading of this 
Bill it was assumed that the principle of it was 

to, whereas by the exclusion of speeches by 
The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of London 
and of Lord Lytton a full discussion of that prin- 
ciple was prevented. 

“3. Because in this House any question faulty 
in principle may as fairly be opposed on the Third 
Reading as on any other stage of a Bill. 

“ Dewman.” 


“ DISSENTIENT : 


“1, Because this Bill, for the first time since 
the foundation of the British Monarchy, intro- 
duces, so far as Ireland is concerned, the prin- 
ciple, unrecognized in any other country in 
Europe, of an entire severance of the State from 
the support of any and every form of religious 
worship. 

“2. Because the adoption of this principle 
with regard to Ireland cannot but give great en- 
couragement to the designs of those who desire 
its extension to every part of the United King- 
dom. 
“3. Because it is a violent stretch of the power 
of Parliament to resume a grant made by itself in 

tuity ; still more to confiscate property held 
hee prescription, and by a title independent 
of Parliament. 

“4, Because if this principle be well founded 

private property, it is still more so 

i to that which has been solemnly set 
_ for the of religion and the service 

Almighty . 

“65. Because the legislation attempted in this 
Bill tends to shake confidence in all property, and 
especially in that which rests upon a Parliament- 
ary title heretofore considered as the most un- 
assailable of all. 

“6. Because it is impossible to place a Church, 
disestablished and disendowed, and bound together 
only by the tie of a voluntary association, on a 
footing of equality with the perfect organization 
of the Church of Rome, whereby, especially in 
Ireland, the laity are made completely subservient 
to the priesthood, the priests to the bishops, and 
the bishops themselves are subject to the uncon- 
trolled authority of a foreign potentate. 
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“7, Because this Bill will be felt as a grievous 
injustice by the Protestants of Ireland, who, 
through their Irish Parliament, surrendered their 
political independence by a treaty the fundamental 
condition of which was the greater security of the 
Protestant Establishment. 

“8. Because while this measure will tend to 
alienate those who have hitherto been the firmest 
supporters of the British Throne and British con- 
nexion, so far from conciliating, much less satisfy- 
ing, it will only stimulate to fresh demands that 
large portion of the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland which looks forward to ulterior and 
very different objects, and, above all, to ultimate 
emancipation from the control of the British 
Legislature. 


«“ Dersr. 
Harrowsy. 
Maar.poroves, for 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
and 8 Reasons. 
Ma.oessury. 
CHELMSFORD. 
Des Ros. 
GRInsTEaD. 
Wa.sinenam. 
Forester. 
Denman. 
Cuancarty. 
G. A. Licuriexp. 
Broprick. 
STEwaRT oF 


Srucwester. 
CoLvILLE oF 
CuLross. 
Exeter. 
ABERGAVENNY. 
SrRaTHALLAN, 
Westmxara. 
De Vescr. 
ELLENBOROUGH. 
REDESDALE. 
CLEMENTS. 
Banpon, 
Cuartes B. Tuam. 
Satroun. 
Harrismere. 
Mancuester. 





MansFIELb, 
Carrns, for 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 7, and 8 
Reasons. 
TEMPLETOWN. 
Firzwatter. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. 
Cuurstoy. 
Leven anp Mua1- 
VILLE. 
TAaNKERVILLE. 
Goveu. 

C. J. Giovcester 
AND Bristow, 
Bravcuamp, for 1, 

2, 3, and 4 Rea- 
sons. 
Pirr R. Rivens. 
E. H, Ex.” 


Garis. 
CLARINA, 
Ket. 
LavupDERDALE, 
Darrmours. 
Hawarpen. 
Bantry. 
ABERCORN. 
MELVILLE. 
AMHERST. 
Sonpzs. 
Kitmarne. 
CoucuEstEr. 
TrREDEGAR. 
O’ Nei. 
Brooke AND 

Warwick, 
Wrwrorp. 
GraHam. 
Diesy. 


Against the Passing of the Bill. 


“ DISSENTIENT : 


“1, Because free discussion was again pree 
vented on this stage of the Bill by the refusal o 
clamorous Members of the House of Lords to 
hear Lord Dunboyne, one of the Representative 
Peers for Ireland. 

“2. Because the exclusion of the bishops, who 
are appointed by the Crown with a view to aid the 
counsels of Her Majesty during their lives, is an 
interference with the Constitution of the House 
of Lords, and with Her Majesty's Prerogative, 
and is likely to injure the Protestant clergy and 


laity of Ireland. 
“ Denman.” 


[Third Reading. 
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SEAMEN’S CLOTHING BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill toamend the Law relating to the pro- 
tection of Seamen’s Clothing and Property—Was 
presented by The Earl of Campzrpowy ; read 1*. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Surrryr—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estimates—Class II. 

Pusuic Bitts—esolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Nitro Glycerine * [211]. 

Second Reading—Parochial Schools (Scotland) 
[164]; Jamaica Loans * [200]; Cinque Ports 
Act Amendment * [206]. 

Committee—Report—Inclosure Awards (County 
Palatine of Durham)* [44-210]. 

Considered as amended—-Insolvent Debtors and 
Bankruptcy Kepeal * [180]. 

Third Reading—Sunday and Ragged Schools * 


Bn and passed. 
ithdrawn—Trades Unions, &c. * [68]. 


POLICE CONSTABLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether police con- 
stables stationed at Government Depart- 
ments are paid ls. extra per day, in 
order to secure the services of the most 
respectable men in the force; whether 
some of the staff of officers required for 
the Houses of Parliament are excluded 
from this payment during the Recess, 
whilst in all other Departments payment 
has been made since April 1867; whe- 
ther constables receiving this extra 1s. 
per day for special services are pro- 

ibited from contributing the ordinary 
amount to the pension fund ; and, whe- 
ther 2s. per diem is deducted from the 
wages of the police serving in this House 
in case of sudden illness ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply to the first 
Question of the hon. Member, that it was 
the fact that the police constables to 
whom it referred were selected on ac- 
count of their being respectable men, 
and because of the responsible nature of 
the duties which they had to perform. 
The allowance was voluntarily paid by 
the Department in all cases, it being in 
excess of the ordinary regulated charges 
for the service of police. In answer to 


{COMMONS} 
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the second Question, he had to state that 
some of the officers employed in the 
Houses of Parliament had been excluded 
from the allowance during the Recess, 
owing to the lighter nature of the duties 
during that period. The number em- 
ployed was thirty-seven, and out of that 
number fifteen had received the extra 
allowance of 1s. a day. Those numbers 
did not include policemen employed on 
the night watch to prevent fire. The 
expenses or cost of police employed at 
the Houses of Parliament was greatly in 
excess of the sum annually granted by 
Parliament. The actual cost of the 
police employed was £3,983 9s., out of 
which amount Parliament contributed 
only £429, the balance of £3,554 being 

aid out of the Metropolitan Police 

und. In answer to the third Question, 
he had to say that, by the regulations, 
constables received the amount of the 
extra allowance beyond the ordinary pay 
of the class to which they belonged only 
when they performed special duty. They 
were placed under stoppages for the 
superannuation fund, cadens on the 


actual pay of the class to which they be- 
longed, and not upon the extra allowance. 
ls. per day only was deducted from the 
pay of the police who were sick ; the 1s. 


extra allowance was given to the man 
who actually performed the duty in the 
place of the sick man. During his ill- 
ness, he consequently suffered a reduc- 
tion of 2s. a day. 


EGYPT—SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any negotiations have 
been or are intended to be entered into 
with his Royal Highness the Sultan of 
Turkey, or with His Highness the Vice- 
roy of t, relative to the navigation 
of the Suez Canal by vessels of the 
British Naval and Mercantile Marine; 
if so, the terms upon which British and 
Foreign vessels are to have the use 
of it? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that he 
would reply to the latter part of the 
Question of the hon. Member first. The 
6th Article, regulating the concession to 
M. Lesseps, provided for the equality of 
the tariff for all nations in the naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal. No negotiations 
had been entered into with the Sultan 
or the Viceroy of Egypt on the subject; 
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but, as his hon. Friend was aware, the 
opening of the Suez Canal was a matter 
—— interest and importance to many 
nations, and to none more than our 
own. It was impossible, therefore, to 
say that no negotiations would occur on 
the subject. 


IRELAND—RIOT AT PORTADOWN. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS BATESON said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, with reference to the loss of life 
at Portadown on the Ist of July, For 
what period of time has Mr. Noonan, 
the officer who gave the order to the 
constabulary to fire on the people, filled 
the post of sub-inspector; whether he 

viously served in the ranks; how 
ong has he been stationed in Ulster; 
and, of what county is he a native; and, 
whether it is not the fact that there are 
three justices of the peace resident in 
Portadown, or in its immediate vicinity, 
the house of one of them being close to 
the scene of bloodshed; and, if so, why 
the party of police, after returning to 
their barracks for their rifles, did not 
communicate with one of them previous 
to adopting such extreme measures ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that Mr. Noonan had been 
a sub-inspector for about two and a-half 
years; he had previously served in the 
ranks; he was a native of Kerry; and 
had been employed in Ulster since 
his promotion to the sub-inspectorship. 
There were three justices of the peace 
resident in Portadown; one of them, as 
he was informed, was a gentleman far 
advanced in years and infirmities. His 
information was that Sub - inspector 
Noonan had taken precisely that course 
which his hon. Friend appeared to sup- 
pose he had not taken. 
the barracks with the armed patrol he 
did possess the presence and assistance 
of a magistrate; but, in some way 
not yet ascertained, the magistrate got 
separated from him before the unfor- 
tunate collision between the police and 
the people took place. He trusted the 
hon. Gentleman would not think it ne- 
cessary to make inquiries of him as to 
further details of the occurrence, inas- 
much as the judicial inquiry had not yet 
ended. 

Sm THOMAS BATESON: As the 
coroner has adjourned the inquest, in 


VOL. CXOVII. [run sentes. ] 
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order to attend to duties not connected 
with the coronership, I beg to ask, with- 
out pre-judging the question, Whether 
it would not be expedient to transfer 
Sub-inspector Noonan to some other 
district during the interval until the 3rd 
August, which is fixed for the resump- 
tion of the inquest ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
It is really impossible for me to answer 
that Question, of which not even notice 
has been given. 


IRELAND—PROCLAMATION OF DUN- 
DALK AND LOUTIL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CALLAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the state of the borough of Dundalk 
and the county of Louth, with reference 
to the fact that they are still under 
Proclamation ; and whether, regard being 
had to their “eminently satisfactory 
state, both as regards offences against 
the person and property,” Government 
are prepared to remove the Proclama- 
tion 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he felt as deep an interest as his 
hon. Friend in the county of Louth and 
the borough of Dundalk, and he had as 
high an opinion as he (Mr. Callan) 
could have of the order that prevailed 
there. He was proud to know that, in 
common with by far the larger part of 
Ireland, these places were singularly 
free from ordinary crime. But the powers 
conferred on the Executive by a la- 
mation under the Peace Preservation 
Act were of considerable value, though 
they were moderate, and, as he believed, 


; moderately exercised; and they were 


not to be lightly removed from any par- 
ticular district or without the fullest con- 
sideration. He was not able to say that 
it was the present opinion of the Irish 
Government thatthe Proclamation should 
be removed from these particular dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. CALLAN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be able, during the present 
Session, to give an answer to the Ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
My hon. Friend had better put the 
Question again before the end of the 
Session. 
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HONG KONG—GAMBLING HOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the money arising 
from the licensing of Gambling Houses 
in Hong Kong has been ineluded as an 
ordinary source of revenue in the Re- 
turn of Revenue and Expenditure for 
1868 ; and, whether such appropriation 
is sanctioned by the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied, that the 
money arising from the licensing of 
gambling houses in Hong Kong had 
been included as an ordinary source of 
revenue in the Return of Revenue and 
Expenditure for 1868. Such appropria- 
tion would never be sanctioned in future ; 
and a letter had been addressed by Earl 
Granville to the Governor of Hong Kong, 
stating that it was the wish of the Go- 
vernment that the surplus gambling 
fees should be funded as a reserve for 
earrying out the vigorous efforts which 
might be made for the suppression of 
the exercise of the vice of gambling. 


OYSTER DREDGING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he is aware that English fish- 
ing vessels are at present dredging for 
oysters within the limits prohibited, 
from June 16 to August 31, by Article 
11 of the late Fishing Convention be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Emperor of 
the French; and if he will cause in- 
quiries to be made on the subject, with 
a view of preventing a violation of the 
Convention on the part of British sub- 
jects ? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, in reply, that the 
Convention referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not yet come into operation. 
According to one of the Articles of the 
Convention it was not to come into ope- 
ration until a day to be fixed by the 
French Government, and as that Govern- 
ment were not yet in a position to fix 
the day the Convention had not come 
into force. He had no reason to believe 
that there had been any violation of the 
existing Convention. 


IRELAND—PROCLAMATION OF LON- 
DONDERRY.—QUESTION. 
Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland, Whether, considering the | 
immunity from crime in the City -_ 
County of Londonderry, and considering 
that the Proclamation touching the City 
was issued before the Government could 
_anomgn Iy 44 in this House as to the 
cause of it, he is prepared to remove the 
Proclamation, more especially as the 
proceedings at the Coroner’s Inquest do 
not appear to implicate the inhabitants 
of the City in the deaths of those un- 
fortunate men who lost their lives just 
previous to the Proclamation ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that he could not agree 
with the hon. Baronet that the Govern- 
ment were not fully acquainted with the 
cause that induced them to proclaim 
Londonderry, that cause being, mainly, 
the fact of the possession of a large 
quantity of arms by an angry and ex- 
cited population. It would be quite 
premature for the Government now, 
after the lapse of only a few weeks, to 
say that they were prepared to withdraw 
the Proclamation. 


IRELAND—USE OF FIREARMS BY THE 
IRISH CONSTABULARY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. VANCE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House, any instructions which 
have been issued to the Irish constabu- 
lary with reference to carrying and 
using their firearms ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, it had not been thought 
necessary or advisable to issue instruc- 
tions on the subject in consequence of 
the unfortunate occurrence at Porta- 
down. To have done so would have ap- 
peared to imply a foregone conclusion as 
to the conduct of the police, which the 
Government were not in a position to 
arrive at. He might add that by the 
standing regulations of the Irish con- 
stabulary force, with which the men, 
and especially the officers, were per- 
fectly familiar, the most stringent cau- 
tion is imposed on the use of firearms, as 
a course to be adopted only under the 
gravest circumstances, and in the last 
resort. 

Mr. VANCE said, his question re- 
ferred to the standing regulations on 
the subject. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that he should be happy to produce 
them, if the hon. Member desired it. 





1669 Metropolis—New 
ARMY—CRIMEAN PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


In answer to Colonel Norra, 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the amount 
of the property taken from the enemy 

British Troops during the Crimean 

ar would not, if distributed, have 
amounted to more than 2s. 6d. per officer, 
or 6d. per man; and to have given that 
would have been a mockery rather than 
a reward. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD: Sir, I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister of the Crown, If it be his inten- 
tion to take the Telegraphs Bill at two 
o’clock to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; and I may 
take this opportunity to mention that in 
consequence of the state of business, the 
Public Business will, during the remain- 
der of the Session on ordinary days, com- 
mence at a quarter past four o’clock— 
when Questions can be asked—instead 
of half past four o’clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question pares 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


METROPOLIS—NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
sums granted for the purchase of the 
site for the new Public Offices, and to 
the proposed expenditure for a new 
Home Office and new Colonial Office, 
and to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a plan of 
the land already purchased, and of the 
land intended to ve acquired, with an 
explanatory statement showing what por- 
tion of the land is intended to be built 
upon, and the amount of money already, 
and when, and for what purchases ex- 
os ; and, if the plans and estimates 
or the new Home Office are prepared ; 
and, if so, the amount of the estimate, 
and where the plans may be seen? Hon. 
Members had that day received the Re- 
port of the Committee on the New Public 
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Offices Sites Bill, and that, to a certain 
extent, answered some of his questions; 


but it disclosed the fact that it was the 


intention of the First Commissioner to 
carry out, to a large extent, the Report 
of 1868. The amount already voted 
amounted to £147,000, and under the 
new Bill £700,000 more was contem- 
plated. The evidence brought before 
the Committee had been of the most 
eagre character, and not such as to 
justify the large expenditure that was 
likely to take place. He thought they 
ought to have something like a definite 
plan, and some detailed account of the 
property that was to be purchased, and 
of the sum asked for for that purpose. 
Mr. LAYARD said, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to give the information 
asked for by the hon. Member. The 
fact, however, was that the greater part 
of the information had already been 
iven to the House. If the hon. Mem- 
er turned to the Paper laid on the 
table on the 3rd of April, 1865, he would 
find a complete plan of the Foreign 
Office, India Office, and the Colonial 
and Home Offices, and the proposed 
purchases in King Street. That Paper 
comprised all the information he was 
able to give on that part of the subject. 
In addition, the fullest plans of all the 


, | houses and ground proposed to be taken 


had been deposited according to the 
requirements of Parliament, and if the 
hon. Member would turn to the Public 
Offices Act of 1865, and the similar Act 
of 1866, he would find attached to those 
Acts copies of the deposited plans. The 
hon. Member had mixed up two ques- 
tions entirely separate. There were two 
distinct transactions—the purchase of 
the property for the erection of buildings 
already decided upon and commenced, 
which had been completed with the ex- 
ception of a very small block, and the con- 
templated purchase of a part of George 
Street, included in the Bill introduced 
this Session, which had come from a 
Select Committee. The site occupied by 
the India and Foreign Offices, and to be 
oceupied by the Home and Colonial 
Offices—the purchase of which had been 
sanctioned by the House—cost £465,000. 
As regarded the plans for the Home and 
Colonial Offices, they were not yet in a 
state to be submitted to the House. 
When he came into Office he found that 
Mr. Scott had prepared plans for those 
Offices. He (Mr. Layard) had submitted. 
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them to a Committee, consisting of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Stevenson, and 
Mr. Fergusson, and by their assistance 
he had succeeded in including in the plan 
several Departments which Mr. Scott had 
omitted. Mr. Scott had, therefore, to 
prepare his plans anew, and they were 
not yet finished. There was no contract 
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Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
know what amount of money had been 
expended in the purchase of the site ? 

r. AYRTON said, he had in his 
hand a statement of the whole of the ex- 
penditure in respect of the public offices. 
The Foreign Office was already erected, 
and the account for the offices to be 


yet for the building; only the founda- | erected on that site was exclusive of the 


tions were laid. When the plans were 


completed, which he hoped would be | Indian revenues. 


shortly, he would have them placed in 
the Library for theinspection of Members. 
All he could say was, that the plans had 
been looked over most carefully by the 
Committee, and had been sanctioned by 
the heads of the Home and Colonial 
Departments. So far, therefore, as re- 
garded the site for which money had 
been voted, that necessary for the erec- 
tion of the Foreign, India, Home, and 
Colonial Offices had been acquired. The 
other question was entirely distinct— 
namely, the acquisition of a further site 
for the erection of other public offices, 
as recommended by the Commission of 
1868. That Commission recommended the 
acquisition of the whole block of land 
between Parliament Street, George Street, 
and the Park. The site thus recom- 
mended to be acquired appeared to the 
Government far more extensive than was 
necessary, and a Bill for the acquisition 
of a much more limited area had been 
referred to a Select Committee, which 
had passed it. The Bill had been re- 
committed to the Whole House, and the 
question of the acquisition of this site 
or of any fresh property could then be 
fully discussed. The Bill would not be 
proceeded with to-night, and probably 
not this week. As regarded that part 
of King Street which would still remain 
after the portion already acquired had 
been pulled down, of course, when the 
Home and Colonial Offices were erected, 
it would no longer be so convenient as a 
thoroughfare in consequence of its en- 
trance being somewhat impeded by those 
buildings. The maps were already be- 
fore the House, and the accounts should 
be laid on the table in a condensed form. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
know whether any estimate of the 
amount required for the Home and Co- 
lonial Offices would be given before the 
buildings were commenced ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, there was, of 
course, a general estimate, and the House 
might have any particulars it required. 


Mr. Layard 


| 


India Office, which was paid for out of 
The operation was a 


| prolonged one, having lasted a good 








many years, but the account up to De- 
cember 31, 1868, in round numbers 
stood thus—For the purchase of pro- 
perty, £409,484 ; preliminary and other 
expenses, £16,000; for the buildings, 
£258,000; furniture and fittings, £15,000; 
miscellaneous, £6,000. The total was 
£706,223. Then with regard to the 
blocks on the south side, there would be 
required to complete the purchase of the 
land, £67,000; for buildings and public 
offices, £407,000; making a total of 
£1,181,000. The India Office had re- 
funded £86,000; so that the actual 
expense up to the present time was 
£1,094,000 to complete the block of 
buildings as designed, subject to a fur- 
ther and complicated question of £50,000 
for property taken in exchange. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—UNPAID ATTACHES: 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER said, he wished 
to call attention to the employment in 
Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service of un- 
paid Attachés, and would contrast their 
position with that of the junior clerks in 
the Foreign Office. There were ten of 
these unpaid attachés, who were ap- 
— by the Secretary of State for 

oreign Affairs. They must be between 
twenty-one and twenty-six years of age, 
and they must serve four years without 
pay. At the end of that time they were 
to receive £150 ‘‘ contingently.” Every 
junior clerk in the Foreign Office, on the 
other hand, received £100 a year on 
appointment. The unpaid attachés were 
subject to many expenses. They were 
obliged to provide themselves with an 
expensive uniform, to lodge near the 
Embassy, which was usually in the most 
expensive quarter, and they were called 
upon to contribute to the relief of their 
fellow countrymen in distress. They 
were continually being removed from 
one Embassy to another at a considerable 
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expense; for when it was discovered | should occasionally exchange their posts 


that an attaché was comfortably settled 
anywhere, the rule at the Foreign Office 
seemed to be to remove him as far off as 
possible, while the clerk lived in London, 
often in his father’s house, and had the 
great advantage of a club. The Com- 
mittee of 1861 did much to assist the 


| part disagreeable. 


with those of clerks in the Foreign 
Office ; but this recommendation, though 
theoretically good, would not work in 
practice, because the Foreign Office 
clerks would be unwilling to accept di- 
plomatic posts, which were for the most 
There was a story 


diplomatic profession, but the class of|told that Lord Palmerston, when he 


unpaid attachés still remained, although 
the most distinguished diplomatists and 
Ministers, including Lord Kimberley, 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, Sir John Cramp- 


handed over the Seals of the Foreign 
Office, said to his successor, Lord Malmes- 
bury—‘‘ You will find, my Lord, that 
diplomatists are very hard to please; in 


ton, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord | fact, there are only two courts that are 


Malmesbury, Lord Cowley, and Lord | coveted—Paris and Vienna.” 


Napier, condemned the principle, and 
agreed that unpaid service was no more 
desirable in this than in other public 
Departments. As regarded the pros- 
pects of these gentlemen, under ordinary 
circumstances a man might, perhaps, 
expect to become a Secretary of Lega- 
tion at about forty; but it appeared to him 
that diplomatic pensions depended en- 
tirely upon the caprice of the permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; and he would mention one in- 
stance to show the peculiarity of the 
system adopted. Mr. A. was named 
Secretary of Legation in 1852, and re- 
tired, in 1867 while Mr. B., who was 
also appointed Secretary of Legation in 
1852, retired in January, 1868. One 
would naturally have supposed that both 
these gentlemen would have the same 
claims upon the Government for a pen- 
sion; but, in point of fact, though A 
received a pension, B did not, he being 
told that it was not usual for a man to 
enter Parliament on quitting the diplo- 
matic service, notwithstanding that an 
Act had been passed in 1859, intituled 
“An Act to remove doubts as to the 
qualifications of persons holding diplo- 
matic pensions to sit in Parliament.” 
One reason assigned for giving a pen- 
sion to B was that he was about sixty 
years of age. He could not see what 
objection there eould be to placing at- 
tachés on the same footing as clerks in 
the Foreign Office. Ten first-class junior 
clerks received £4,664; nine second-class 
clerks, £1,605; and six third-class clerks, 
£688; while even the doorkeeper and 
the housekeeper received £100 a year 
each. Surely it was not unreasonable to 
ask that an attaché should receive a 
larger salary than was given to a house- 
keeper and a doorkeeper. The Com- 
mittee had recommended that the attaché 





Having 
been himself connected with the diplo- 
matic profession, he knew that they were 
a most efficient corps, and that it was 
quite a mistake to suppose, as many 
persons seemed to do, that they were 
engaged in a continual round of courtly 
amusements; and he thought a great 
and rich country like our own ought to 
remunerate the attachés for their services. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this Ilouse, the unpaid Attachés 
in the Diplomatic Service are entitled to salaries 
equal to those now given to the Junior Clerks 
in the Foreign Office,’"—(Mr. William Lowther,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought 
the House could not be justly charged 
with not taking an interest in the diplo- 
matic service; but, as the whole of the 
expenditure connected with it was now 
for the first time shown on the Estimates, 
and fully under the control of the House, 
he hoped that more careful consideration 
would be given to the subject than here- 
tofore. tie was unable to support the 
Motion, because he was of opinion that 
attachés, who gave their services gra- 
tuitously for a time, were not worse off 
than young surgeons, lawyers, and other 
"aoe ancy men, who had to expend 
arge sums of money before they got 


any return for the outlay. It should 


also be remembered that an attaché at 
first could do very little, and he thought 
there was no hardship in asking a young 
attaché to serve without pay for a few 
years while he made the experiment 
whether or not he was fit for service. 
The attaché was not entitled to remuner- 
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ation on the same principle as the clerks | Vienna, or St. reat del |} (Mr. W. 


Foreign Office— 


in the Foreign Office, who were obliged |Lowrner: A great deal.| He was sur- 

rised to hear his hon. Friend say so; 
The electric telegraph, by enabling per- \for he had taken some trouble to ascer- 
sons engaged in negotiations to receive tain, from various gentlemen filling that 
instructions in a very short time from | position in those capitals, what was the 
the Government at home, had, ina great | result of their experience as to the ex- 
degree, changed the character of the | pense connected with it, and he was told 
diplomatic service, and it was question- |that an attaché could not live in St. 
able whether it was necessary to main- | Petersburg, for instance, unless he had 
tain such large diplomatic staffs as for- | an allowance of £600 or £700. It was 


to attend for several hours in each day. 


merly. 

Mr. Atperwan LUSK said, he would 
remind the House that the Diplomatic 
Pensions Bill, recently passed, contained 
a provision that no person should receive 
a pension unless he had served four | 
years without pay in addition to the 
time for which he received pay. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he regretted that 
he had not heard the commencement of 
his hon. Friend’s speech, as he was sure, 
from the hon. Member’s experience, that 





any remarks that fell from him on the} 
subject must be valuable. He under. | 
stood him to complain that people had ' 
an opinion that the diplomatic service | 


a mistake, he might add, to suppose that 
the expense of removal from one place 
to another was paid by the attaché him- 
self. It fell upon the State, and in the 
uarterly accounts for every Emb 
Seare was an allowance made for loss by 
the rate of exchange. It was also a 
mistake to attribute the assignment of 
ensions in any way to the permanent 
Under Secretary for Forei airs. It 
was not only that Mr. Hammond was 
entirely incapable of bringing any in- 
justice to bear in the exercise of any 
wer which he might possess; but 
he in reality had no such power, in- 
asmuch as the pensions were assigned 


was a place for triflers and idlers. He} by Act of Parliament. In principle he 
(Mr. Otway) could only say that the | himself should not be opposed to grant- 
sooner those who thought so got rid of | ing the junior attachés a moderate an- 
that delusion the better. No one could| nual sum ; but ifthat were granted them 
read the Reports sent home from time to| it would be impossible to continue to 
time respecting the commercial and poli- them the advantages which they recently 
tical affairs of the different foreign coun- | received. Formerly a man entering the 
tries without seeing that, whatever it/ diplomatic service apne no right toa 
might have been in the past, the diplo- pension until he had been commissioned 
matic service must now be composed of | as secretary of Legation. Now, however, 
able, intelligent, and industrious persons. | after four years as an unpaid attaché he 
His hon. Friend drew a comparison be-| at once received his commission, and 
tween the services of the attachés and | from that moment his time towards his 


those of the clerks in the Foreign Office, | 
and suggested that attachés should re- 
ceive the same pay as the junior clerks. 
He should, however, recollect that the | 





clerks in the Foreign Office had no pos- 
sibility of rising as the attachés had—to | 
the attachés the highest grades in the | 
diplomatic profession were open—while | 
a clerk in the Foreign Office could never | 
rise higher than permanent Under Secre- | 
tary of State, with a salary of £2,000 a| 
year. That was the highest prize open 
to him. As to the payment of the 
attachés, it would be perhaps better that 
every person serving the Government 
should receive a salary, whatever his 








) 


rank ; but the salary of a junior syed 
in the Foreign Office was only £100 or 
£110 a year; and of what use would| 
that be to an attaché serving at Paris, 


Mr. Kinnaird | 


pension began to count. Under those 
circumstances it would, he thought, be 
somewhat inopportune to put the public 
to an expense for the purpose of con- 
ferring on those gentlemen what would 
be hardly a boon, especially seeing that 
no complaint emanated from them on 
the subject. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, that after 
the explanation of the hon. Gentleman 
he would withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppity—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £47,413, to complete the sum for 
the Foreign Office. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
wished to draw attention to the large 
amount of salaries paid to Queen’s mes- 
sengers—£23,700. He did not question 
the ability and intelligence of these gen- 
tlemen; in fact they were too for 
their work. In former times, and espe- 
cially in times of war, this expense might 
have been necessary, but now the rail- 
way and the telegraph might advantage- 
ously supersede them. He did not pro- 

e, however, to abolish them altoge- 
ther, but to reduce them to the ordinary 
class of messengers. He thought that 
£200 a year and their expenses was 
sufficient. The Austrian and French 
Embassies used, he understood, at the 
present day the Post Office and the tele- 
graph to convey communications for the 
purpose of carrying which messengers 
were formerly employed. He did not 
— to make any Motion now, but 

e hoped the Under Secretary’s atten- 
tion would be directed to the matter 
before the next year’s Estimates. 

Mr. BO G said, he should be 
glad to hear some explanations as to the 
changes in the commercial department 
of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, hemustex- 
age his opinion that it was undesirable 
or clerks receiving salaries in the Fo- 
reign Office to act as agents for diplo- 
matists abroad. 

Mr. CANDLISH asked if there had 
been investigation at the Foreign Office 
with the view of reducing the large staff 
e ed there ? 

. OTWAY said, he must admit 
that he had always thought the salaries 
of the messengers in the Foreign Office 
very large ; and he was not disposed to 
quarrel with the assertion that the duties 
might be discharged for a less sum and 
by persons in a humbler position in life. 

e did not say a word —- the pre- 
sent messengers. They had nearly all 
served in the army, and were ——. 
men in the true sense of the word, and 
he believed there was no instance of 
any despatch entrusted to them having 
been tampered with. It sometimes hap- 
pened in the case of illness, that re- 
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course was had to home service mes- 
sengers, who were not in the same social 
position ; and it was only fair to say 
that despatches entrusted to them had 
always reached their destination safely. 
The Foreign Office messengers received, 
in the first instance, a salary of £400 a 
year, and when travelling, besides ex- 
penses, they received an allowance of 
£1 1s. aday. That was generally looked 
on as a fair allowance. Since 1863-4 
the Vote had been reduced from £10,198 
to £9,629. He had been directed by 
the Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department to make some inquiry into 
the matter, and when that inquiry was 
completed it would be his duty to pro- 
pose a scheme which would ensure 
a considerable reduction in the rate for 
foreign messengers. In the meantime 
it had been found practicable to dis- 

mse with the services of one of them. 

ith re to the commercial depart- 
ment, it had had the advantage of being 
presided over by a gentleman of great 
attainments, Mr. Spring Rice, and al- 
though he had been recently appointed 
to the office of Assistant Under Secre- 
tary, he would continue his superinten- 
dence of the department. Whatever 
objections might be entertained to agen- 
cies, they entailed no charge on the 
public, although he confessed he had no 
sympathy with the system. The matter 
was one purely of voluntary arrange- 
ment between certain persons in the 
diplomatic service and clerks in the Fo- 
reign Office, and the Office had no di- 
rect control over it. Under the arrange- 
ment made by Lord Stanley no clerk in 
the Foreign Office would, in future, be 
allowed to accept such an agency. The 
result would be that all the agencies 
would fall into the hands of one clerk, 
and when this came about it would be 
a serious question whether it was com- 
patible with proper attention to a public 
office that a gentleman receiving £800 
or £1,000 a year from the public funds 
should be receiving £4,000 or £5,000 
annually for acting as the agent of di- 
plomatists abroad. The great difficulty 
was that these agencies had been in 
existence during 100 years, and it there- 
fore became a question of compensation 
for vested interests, if the agency busi- 
ness was at once put an end to. In his 
opinion the system was objectionable in 
principle, and he should be very glad 
when the present arrangement ceased. 
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Mr. W. LOWTHER said, he wished | but then it should be recollected this was 
to call attention to the fact that Foreign | a delicate fish, and a good deal might 
Office telegrams were sent without any turn on the question of its punctual 
regulations whatever at an enormous |arrival. He only hoped with an increase 
expense to the public. Somebody should of telegraphy there would be some dimi- 
be made responsible, and no telegram | nution in the expense of the messages, 
should be sent without being signed by | The office — whose salary of £230 
the responsible person. This would pre- | had been alluded to, had filled the situa- 
vent a great waste of public money, for | tion of head porter for a considerable 
many of the telegrams sent were of little | time, and had the custody of the build- 
use. As to agents, he thought some of the | ing, with very valuable documents within 
pensioned clerks should be appointed, | its walls. His length of service and 
the agency business not making any ; good guardianship of the building de- 
great demand either in regard to time | served some consideration. 
or intellect. Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he was 

Coronet SYKES said, he did not see | surprised at the smallness rather than 
why bankers should not be employed as | the greatness of the sum which the Go- 
agents instead of the clerks at the Fo- | vernment paid for their telegrams. He 
reign Office. | knew more than one private firm in the 

Mr. MELLY said, he must draw at- ‘City which ew something like £5,000 
tention to the fact that the hon. Gentle- | a year for telegrams. 
man had not given any answer to the 
questions of his hon. Friend the Member pirite anee 
for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) with! (2.) £23,884, to complete the sum for 
reference to the clerks in the Foreign | the Colonial Office. 

Office. (3.) £27,413, to complete the sum for 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would be| the Privy Council Office and Depart- 
glad to know whether the salaries in the | ments. 


Foreign Office were likely to undergo 

revision? He observed that the office a wep: = — the sum for 

porter had a salary of £230 a year. | *¢ Board of Trade and Departments. 
Mr. BOWRING said, that if he had 


Surely this was too much. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he could not hold | had the honour of a seat in the House 
out any hope of a reduction in the num- | when the Bill for abolishing the Office of 


ber of clerks at the Foreign Office. He | Vice President of the Board of Trade 


did not think the number was too large to and substituting that of Parliamentary 
enable them to get through the business Secretary was before it, he should have 
satisfactorily. At times a great amount opposed that measure, because he could 
of work was thrown on the office, and | speak from personal knowledge—having 
as the entire business of the day was formerly served as Private Secretary to 
disposed of, as a rule, during the day, | three several Presidents and Vice Presi- 
the clerks were often kept employed long dents—of the public advantage of the old 
after the hours when they might expect se of having the President of the 
to leave; and, in the opinion of those oard in one House and the Vice Presi- 
best qualified to judge of the matter, it | dent in the other. He observed that there 
would not be possible to do the work sa- | WS an increase of £3,000 in the salaries, 
tisfactorily, as at present, with a smaller &e., of the Board of Trade, a large por- 
staff. With regard to telegrams, the tion of which was caused by an addition 
laying of the Atlantic Cable had made a/| to the senior clerks of the office. There 
large addition to the telegraphic expen- | W°T® NOW twenty senior clerks—a num- 
diture of the Foreign Office, and as tele- ber out of all Pye ets to the total cle- 
graphic communication was extended | Tical staff—and it was worth inquiry whe- 
over the world, the charge would, no ther the office had not become top-heavy. 
doubt, be increased. With a view to | He saw a gentleman down in the list asa 
the interests of the public service, he | Corresponding clerk in the Railway De- 
was inclined to encourage, rather than | partment, who wasstated in the Estimates 


discourage, the use of the telegraph. | t have been appointed for the unusual 





The hon. Member for Westmoreland | period of eighteen months only, which 
stated that there was an instance of a| Seemed to require explanation. The Ac- 
telegraphic order for turtle being sent, 


Mr. Otway i 


countant of the Board of Trade had 
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claimed his retirement, and he had been 
succeeded, at a salary of £1,000 a year, 
by a gentleman in no way connected with 
the Board of Trade. Now, nothing exer- 
cised a more injurious effect on a De- 

rtment than bringing a stranger out 
of other professions or some other public 
Department, and putting him over the 

heads of deserving clerks, who had a 
right to look for promotion. The library 
of the Board of Trade was one of the 
most valuable collections of works on 
economical and statistical science in this 
or any other country. It consisted of up- 
wards of 30,000 volumes, and was of the 

atest possible use to the commercial 
eorment of the Board of Trade. He 
understood, however, that when the Board 
moved over to the building lately occu- 
ied by the Foreign Office in Whitehall 
ardens, they left their valuable library 
behind them in a temporary wooden 
building, where it was exposed to the 
atest risk from fire. e was told 
that the library would either be broken 

up or retained to form the nucleus of a 
large library common to all the Public 
Departments. Now, the value of the 
special library required by each Depart- 
ment consisted in its easy accessibility to 
the Department, for if it were necessary 
to send to a distance for a volume the 
chances were that it would seldom be 
consulted. He supposed that the libra- 
rian, a gentleman of considerable expe- 
rience in the commercial business of the 
office, who received a salary of about 
£600 a year, would remain with the 
library, and thus the advantage of con- 
sulting him would likewise be in a great 
measure lost. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, the in- 
crease referred to was not due to the 
present Government, but to their prede- 
cessors in Office. There had been cases 
of retirement among the senior clerks, 
whose places had been filled up as usual 
from the juniors. An inquiry had, how- 
ever, been instituted by the President of 
the Board of Trade into the whole work 
of the Department, and the Report was 
now under the consideration of the Trea- 
sury. A corresponding clerk had been 
appointed in connection with the rail- 
way accounts. When the accountant 
resigned, the President of the Board of 
Trade was exceedingly desirous of filling 
up the post from the Board of Trade 
itself, but he could not find anyone 
sufficiently fit to occupy it, and he ap- 
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pointed a gentleman who was Accountant 
to the Privy Council. The library was 
an exceedingly valuable one, and it was 
superintended by a librarian, a sub- 
librarian and a clerk. The volumes 
were formerly spread over the whole of 
the rooms, and it was not thought worth 
while to remove them to the late Foreign 
Office, now temporarily occupied by the 
Board of Trade. The library was, there- 
fore, left in the temporary rooms of the 
Treasury buildings, where the volumes 
could be consulted by other Depart- 
ments. The Board of Trade were now 
considering whether this might not be 
treated as a library for the whole of the 
Public Departments. He had never 
found any inconvenience himself in send- 
ing across the road for any books he 
might happen to want. His hon. Friend 
would, he hoped, excuse him for not 
entering upon the subject of the salary 
and appointment of the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, there was 
an increase of £3,300 in the Vote under 
consideration. The House of Commons, 
no doubt, was responsible for some of 
these additions, and the increase was 
mainly caused by the creation of new 
offices and officials, such as inspectors 
of factories, alkali works, &c. ® sug- 
gested that fees should be charged, as in 
the case of the Joint-Stock Companies 
Registration Department. Those which 
were inspected ought, in his opinion, to 
pay for their inspection. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought the 
Government éught next Session to take 
up the question of the general reform of 
the Public Departments. The duties of 
some of the Departments, such as the 
Privy Council Office and the Home 
Office, had been greatly increased of 
late; while, on the other hand, the In- 
closure Commissioners were probably not 
overburdened with work. It was a de- 
fect, too, of the present system that one 
Office hardly ever knew what another 
Department was doing. 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Alderman Lusk), he had to state 
that the question of making fees and 
charges reimburse the Exchequer the 
expense incurred by particular establish- 
ments had, to a considerable extent, 
already engaged the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It would be 
necessary, however, to examine care- 
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fully the provisions of numerous Acts of 
Parliament before an alteration in the 
present system could be proposed; but 
he hoped that during the approaching 
Recess the whole subject would be tho- 
roughly investigated. In his opinion, 
when a special service was carried on 
for the benefit of a particular class, they 
ought to pay the cost of inspection. 
r. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
lad to hear that this subject was engag- 
ing the attention of the Government. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goldney) had asked 
the First Minister of the Crown to re- 
view the staff and personnel of the whole 
of the Public Departments; but to ap- 
proach this subject in a comprehensive 
spirit would be to postpone its settlement 
for a great number of years. In his 
judgment it would be much more prac- 
ticable to take each Department by itself 
and re-organize it from time to time. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £1,921, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Seal Office. 


(6.) £13,265, to complete the sum for 
the Charity Commission. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that there had 
been some difficulty in carrying out the 
Resolution passed last year that the Cha- 
rity Commissioners should defray their 
ownexpenses. There was a large number 
of charities the objects of which had alto- 
gether failed, as well as what might be 
termed demoralizing charities, and those 
charities in the City of London and else- 
where, in whose case there was no ap- 
plicant, such as those for the release of 
slaves and of debtors in prison; and he 
should like to see a Bill brought in for 
the purpose of placing all those chari- 
ties which were now obsolete or useless 
in a common fund, out of which the ex- 
penses of the Charity Commissioners 
might be paid. By that means new 
charities of great advantage to the pub- 
lic might be set on foot. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Chip- 
penham. He might mention that in one 
case which came under his own observa- 
tion, there was a certain sum of money 
left to bind a boy apprentice to a saddler 
yearly in a parish in which there was 
none. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £6,694, to complete the sum for 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Ayrton 
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(8.) £13,281, to complete the sum for 
the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com. 
mission. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he must point 
out the absurdity of having five Com- 
missioners to do work 19-20ths of which 
was purely mechanical. He did not 
wish to interfere with existing appoint- 
ments, but he hoped that as vacancies 
occurred the Government would see the 
expediency of not filling them up. One 
man at the head of the Commission, 
with assistants, would, he felt satisfied, 
be amply sufficient to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man might rest assured that new Con- 
missioners would not be appointed with- 
out very careful consideration. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had made a 
Motion in the early part of the Session, 
with reference to the question of havi 
a responsible Minister to deal with agri- 
cultural subjects, and an assurance was 
given by the President of the Board of 
Trade that the matter should receive the 
attention of the Government. It was 
his belief that a good Minister of Agri- 
culture would be able to do the work of 
the Copyhold Commissioners, and thus 
save the expense of that Department. 
He trusted that the Government had not 
lost sight of the subject, and would give 
it their careful attention at the earliest 
opportunity. 

r. BRUCE begged to assure his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Acland) that the sub- 
ject to which he had alluded had not 

een lost sight of ; but, as it would re- 
quire the re-adjustment of the business 
of several Departments, it had not been 
ssible to make the necessary changes 
uring the pressure of the Session. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £7,000, to complete the sum for 
the Inclosure and Drainage Acts Ex- 
penses. 

(10.) £25,324, to complete the sum for 
the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
Department. 


(11.) £28,060, to completet he sum for 
the General Register Office. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he hoped 
means would be taken by the Secretary 
of State for the Home artment to 
extend the area over which the vital 
statistics of large towns were published 
weekly. If something like a population 
of 100,000 were the line adopted, many 
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new elements of social life would be in-| tions had been anticipated. The staff 
cluded — Merthyr Tydvil, for instance, | was too limited. 
with its mining population ; Stoke, with, Mrz. BOWRING said, that some five 
its manufacture of pottery ; and Sunder- years ago a Committee was appointed 
land, with its maritime and shipbuilding | to consider the question of the estab- 
interests. The vital statistics of these | lishment of a patent museum, &c., and 
large industrial populations would be | that Committee recommended that there 
extremely interesting, and their weekly | should be associated with the Patent 
ublication would, no doubt, be attended | Office, a museum of patented inventions, 
y beneficial results, The additional ex- | and that a museum of mechanical inven- 
pense would probably not exceed £100, tions should be established on the Go- 
or £200. | vernment land at South Kensington. A 
Mr. BRUCE admitted that there was | vote of £10,000 was consequently taken 
much force in what had been stated by | for it on the Estimates at that time, but 
his hon. Friend. The only objection| was not proceeded with, and nothing 
that could be urged against extending | more had since been heard of it. He 
the area of the large towns, whose vital | should be glad of an explanation on the 


statistics were published weekly, was the subject from the Secretary to the Trea- 


expense ; and he was informed by og 


sury. 
Registrar General that such an arrange-| Mr. AYRTON undertook that the 
ment would involve some serious addi-| observations of the hon. Member for 
tion to the present expenditure. But he | Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) should be com- 
would make further inquiry; and if he | municated to the Attorney General ; and 


found that the number of large towns 
could be increased, with no further ad- 
dition to the expense than what his hon. 
Friend had stated, his suggestion would 
be adopted. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £3,000, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
thought it might be well that the sala- 
ries of the Lunacy Commissioners should 
be placed on the Votes. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would require 
an alteration of the law to place these 
salaries on the Votes. They were now 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £30,550, to complete the sum for 
the Mint. 

(14.) £11,110, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


(15.) £23,669, to complete the sum for 
the Patent Office. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to call 
attention to the great additional expense 
which was thrown on patentees and in- 
ventors in making searches for patents 
previously granted, owing to the very 
imperfect indices kept in the Patent 
Office. Notwithstanding the large ba- 
lance of £73,000, to which they had con- 
tributed, they were often obliged to ex- 
pend £50 or £60 more than their fees, 
in order to find out whether their inven- 





after that, they would probably come 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 
But, he would remark, in reference to 
the sum put down, as derived from pa- 
tents, that only one-half of the sum was 
derived from fees on granting patents, 
and the other half consisted of stamp 
duties on patents. With reference to the 
establishment of a patent museum, he 
observed that the Committee referred to 
were by no means unanimous, with re- 
spect to the conclusion they came to; 
and the Report of the Committee had 
not, consequently, carried with it any 
great weight. Nothing had been done 
with respect to buildings at South Ken- 
oe a as the whole of that question 
had been from time to time postponed. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the stamp 
duties were paid by the inventors, just 
as well as the fees on patents. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £13,417, to complete the sum for 
the Paymaster General’s Office. 


(17.) £176,762, to complete the sum 
for the Poor Law Commission. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he desired to call attention to the inter- 
nal system of the Poor Law Office, and 
to the arrangement of the work, which 
he thought might be altered very much 
for the better. In 1848 the expenditure 
for clerks at the Poor Law Board was 
£7,000, and there was a further sum 
of £1,800 for contingencies. This year 
the expenditure for clerks was £15,000, 
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and for contingencies £2,400. The busi- 
ness, no doubt, had increased, but by 
no means in the same proportion. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board might say that no Public De- 
partment sent out so many letters as 
the Poor Law Board. Well, it was a 
disputed question whether they did not 
write many more letters than were ne- 
cessary. They were, indeed, so frequent, 
and often upon such trivial subjects, as 
to be received, he feared, with a feeling 
of ridicule. In 1868 upwards of 64,000 
letters were sent out by the Poor Law 
Board, but a large proportion were of a 
formal nature, and would not have been 
written by other Departments, but would 
have been printed or lithographed. A 
material reduction might thus be made 
in the number of clerks and others em- 
ployed. In 1860 the right hon. Gentle- 
man then at the head of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. C. P. Villiers) expressed an 
opinion to the Treasury that the number 
of clerks might be diminished, and, in 
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1867, his right hon. Friend the Member | 


for North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), 
when Secretary to the Treasury, came 
to a similar conclusion. No doubt an 
Act was afterwards passed by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) which 
threw a great deal of increased work 
upon the Department; but although the 
pressure might be great at the present 
moment, very much of the work would 
soon be completed and the pressure would 
then be considerably diminished. There 
were now two Secretaries to the Poor 
Law Board—a permanent Secretary and 
a Parliamentary Secretary — and two 
Under Secretaries, one a legal gentle- 
man and one in the office. These had 
existed from 1848, and having himself 
filled the office of Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, he spoke with some knowledge of 
the subject when he said that this offi- 
cial and one of the Under Secretaries 
were doing work which might be per- 
formed by one man. In the Committee 
which sat upstairs a proposal was made 
—he believed by the hon. Member the 
present Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Ayrton)—that the office of Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Poor Law Board 
should be abolished. [Mr. Ayrton: I 
believe I was the hon. Member who pre- 
vented it from being done.] It was said 
that it was necessary that this Office 
should be retained in case the President 
of the Board had a seat in the House of 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 


{COMMONS} 
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Lords. There was, no doubt, some force 
in that argument, but it was a very ex- 
ceptional thing for him to be in the 
other House, and there would be no 
real hardship if the office were virtually 
confined to Members of this House. His 
|own chief (the Earl of Devon) was the 
only head of the Department who had 
not been a Member of that House, the 
Members of which had, as a rule, more 
| experience in the working of the Poor 
|Law than those of the other House, 
The suggestions he had to make were 
that nine of the supplementary clerks 
should be abolished, that two of the 
‘senior clerks should be reduced, that 
‘one of the chief clerks should be abo- 
lished, and that one of the Assistant 
Secretaries should be abolished and his 
work done by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary. Of course, these changes could 
not be immediately made, but he trusted 
| that, as vacancies occurred, the right 
hon. Gentleman would carry out these 
| recommendations. He knew that a great 
reform was also suggested — namely, 
whether the Poor Law Board might not 
do further useful work in the supervision 
of the Local Government Office. There 
were no better inspectors in any public 
Department than those of the Poor Law 
Board, and he should be sorry to see 
any reduction made in either their num- 
ber or their salaries. He had made these 
few remarks because he was practically 
acquainted with the subject, and he 
begged in conclusion to express his be- 
lief that the changes he had suggested 
would unite economy with increased 
efficiency. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he thought 
that the superintendence of the pauper 
lunatics might be advantageously trans- 
ferred to the Poor Law Commissioners. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
wished to express his general concur- 
rence in the remarks of his hon. Friend 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). At the 
same time he was of opinion that it 
would be very inexpedient to abolish the 
office of Parliamentary Secretary, be- 
cause it ought to be always possible 
for a Member of the House of Peers 
to occupy the office either of Presi- 
dent or Secretary. It was highly de- 
sirable that the House of Lords should 
be made acquainted with what was 
going on in matters of such importance, 
and he was decidedly of opinion that 
there were many noble Lords as capable 
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as Members of that House to hold either 
of the offices he had just referred to. 
It was remarkable that after the lapse 
of so many years he should have been 
the first Parliamentary Secretary who 

represented the Department in that 
House. The office had been too much 
of a sinecure, and this was a circum- 
stance much to be regretted. It was 
absolutely necessary that in future the 
Parliamentary Secretary should be con- 
sidered to have cognizance of all the 
business of the Department, and quali- 
fied, if not required, to answer for it in 
his place in Parliament. He hoped, 
therefore, that the precedent set by the 
late Government would be followed on a 
future occasion. The reduction of the 
establishment had been undoubtedly 

roposed by the right hon. Member for 
Galverhenpten (Mr. Villiers) ; but his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) did not 
think fit to carry out the reduction to 
such an extent as had been proposed. 
He agreed with the remarks of his hon. 
Friend as to the superfluity of letter 
writing in the Department, and during 
his tenure of Office he had done all he 
could to diminish it. Under existing 
circumstances the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite could not be expected to give 
a pledge of immediate reduction, but if 
he turned his attention to diminishing 
the amount of work to be done, no doubt 
reduction would follow. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, he would be glad 
of an explanation respecting the expenses 
of some of the inspectors being in some 
cases merged in their salaries. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 


hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) | 
much as the refusal of a Return. That 


who introduced this question supplied, 
in his own person, a most excellent ar- 
— for the retention of the office of 

arliamentary Secretary, since but for 
the existence of that office the hon. 
Baronet would not have gained that accu- 
rate and extended knowledge of Poor Law 
matters which placed him in a position to 
contribute so usefully to the debates on 
that subject. The work of the Poor 
Law Board was quite as great as that 
of the Board of Trade, the Committee of 
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ance from his hon. Friend the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (Mr. A. Peel); and 
it would be highly desirable not to abo- 
lish the office—at all events, until the 
whole Poor Law system was changed. 
As regarded the number of letters writ- 
ten, or the number of persons to whom 
letters were addressed, he believed the 
correspondence of the Poor Law Board 
exceeded that of any other Department. 
When there were 700 Unions, the cor- 
a must be very voluminous, 
and though it might be possible to 
shorten and simplify the work, the de- 
tails would always be enormous. But 
he must state that during the six months 
he had been in Office he had issued much 
fewer circulars than his predecessor, who 
had had a tendency to bombard Boards 
of Guardians with them. No doubt the 
Department was susceptible of improve- 
ment, and he should hesitate to fill up 
any vacancies as they occurred without 
taking into consideration those points 
which had been submitted by the hon. 
Baronet to the notice of the Committee. 
As to the increase of expenditure, he 
must remind hon. Members that the 
work to be done by the Poor Law Board 
had increased enormously. The public 
demanded more work of it, and the con- 
sequence was that if more was to be done, 
the cost of the machinery for doing the 
work would be naturally more or less 
increased. He should, however, turn 
his attention with the utmost care to the 
reduction of expenditure as far as pos- 
sible. The incidental expenses, he might 
add, were greatly increased by the very 
large number of Returns which were 
moved for by hon. Members. Nothing, 
however, seemed to annoy a Member so 
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very day he had been asked to give a 
Return which would cost £200, and 
would be, he thought, of very little 
value. In answer to the question 
which had been put by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Elliot), he had to state 
that a new arrangement had been made 
with regard to inspectors, the whole 
salary being, in the case of the later in- 
spectors, merged into one payment. As 
to the case of the pauper lunatics, the 


Council on Education, and other Depart- | subject, with the exception of the heavy 
ments which had both a chief and a/ charge made for paupers in county asy- 
Parliamentary Secretary ; and the ten- | lums, had not been brought under the no- 
dency at present was to an increase ra-| tice of the Government, but the entire 
ther than to a diminution of that work. | question should receive consideration. A 


He had himself derived valuable assist- | special knowledge was required to frame 
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the regulations for pauper lunatics ; 
but he must confess that he had been 
startled at seeing the sums charged for 
some of the county asylums. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he believed that 
the office of Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board, instead of being a sinecure, 
was one of great importance. Speak- 
ing with a considerable knowledge of 
the facts, he could state that only in 
one instance had that absence on the 
part of those filling that office, of which 
complaint was made, occurred; and in 
that instance the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary was also what was technically 
called a ‘‘ Whip” of his party. He con- 
curred in the view that in certain por- 
tions of the Department expense might 
be saved; but it should be borne in 
mind that there was no Department 
whose efficient working was of greater 
consequence to the country. It was an 
important question whether the Poor 
Law Board should interfere quite as 
much asit did with Boards of Guardians, 
and whether some saving might not be 
effected in that direction. He should be 
glad if the Board could, consistently 
with the performance of its other duties, 
take under its control the pauper lunatic 
asylums. The cost of their maintenance 
might, he believed, be very materially 
reduced by a better system of super- 
vision. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he knew that 
county rate-payers were dissatisfied with 
the expense of the lunatic asylums, and 
he believed that if the expenditure were 
brought more directly under the review 
of that House and the action of a re- 
sponsible Minister great advantage would 
be the result. With respect to local 
taxation generally he trusted that the 

ledge given by the President of the 

oor Law Board at the commencement 
of the Session to consider the sub- 
ject would produce fruit at no distant 
period. He did not, however, believe 
that the investigation of the subject 
would do much in the way of transfer- 
ring burthens from the land. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he had visited 
almost every lunatic asylum in England, 
and he found they were better managed 
than those in Ireland, the patients re- 
ceiving much greater advantages in the 
way of education and amusements. In 
the Irish lunatic asylums the average 
cost per head was £22, and in England 
£27 or £28; but then it must be re- 
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membered that in Ireland provisions 
were cheaper and the rate of wages 
lower, so that there was very little to 
complain of with respect to the difference 
of cost so far as this country was con- 
cerned. A considerable saving might, 
however, he thought, be effected by re- 
moving those lunatics who were hope- 
lessly incurable from the asylums to the 
workhouse. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that the 
gee rates were becoming a very heavy 

urden, and there was an impression 
among some of his constituents that this 
burden was increased by large official 
expenditure ; but he felt confident that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Poor Law Board would do his best 
to lessen all charges in his power. 

Mr. KEKEWICH said, he thought it 
would be extremely difficult to reduce 
the staff of the Poor Law Department. 
There were few members of the Govern- 
ment of whom more questions were 
asked than of those connected with the 
Poor Law Department ; and there were 
few who gave more satisfactory answers, 
whether of those now in Office or of their 
predecessors. He was exceedingly anx- 
ious that by some means or other the 
Poor Law inspectors should become in- 
spectors of pauper lunatic asylums ; but 
looking to the increased price of pro- 
visions, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man (the President of the Poor Law 
Board) would not think that those asy- 
lums were managed in an expensive 
way. In Devon they had never been 
able to get the weekly cost of mainten- 
ance under 8s. a week, and it was now 
9s. 6d. Having been chairman of the 
Visiting Committee of the Devon County 
Asylum for twenty yefrs, he knew it was 
the opinion of medical men that the poor 
inmates had no chance of recovering 
unless their physical strength was well 
sustained with food. The question of 
local taxation was a most difficult one; 
but he was of opinion that some portion 
of the sum required for pauper lunatic 
asylums should be thrown on the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ex- 
plained that he never intended to imply 
that the office of Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Poor Law Board should be 
abolished, but rather that the Gentleman 
holding the office should perform a cer- 
tain amount of office work. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could assure 
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his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon (Mr. Acland) that the Govern- 
ment would by no means shrink from 
the investigation of the subject of local 
taxation, but would give their earnest 
attention to it during the Recess, and 
he trusted that by-and-by they would be 
able to submit measures dealing with 
the question. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £14,624, tocomplete the sum for 
the Record Office. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished for some 
explanation of the item £481 charged by 
the police for watching the Record Office. 

. AYRTON said, the charge was 
made in respect of the special guardian- 
ship of the police, required in consequence 
of the extreme value of the contents of 
the Record Office. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £3,009, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan and West India 
Islands Relief Commissions. 

(20.) £1,684, to complete the sum for 
the Registrars of Friendly Societies. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


? 

“That a sum, not exceeding £264,135, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1870, for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Printed Books for the 
several Public Departments, and for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Paper for the two Houses 
of Parliament, including the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Stationery Office.” 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, it was much 
easier finding fault with this” large 
amount than suggesting a remedy. He 
had once suggested that if every hon. 
Member were obliged to pay a small per- 
centage on the cost of the Returns moved 
for, he might not be so ready in moving 
for them ; but certainly before Returns 
were granted some estimate of their 
expense might be made, and it might 
then be put to Members whether they 
would insist on their production in view 
of the expense they would occasion. On 
one occasion the same Paper appeared 
in two Returns laid on the table at the 
same time. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he begged to 
call attention to the item of £13,285 for 
the sale of waste paper and Parlia- 
mentary Papers, with a view of suggest- 
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ing a mode of utilizing a portion of 
them. He wished to draw the attention 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Parliamentary Papers ap- 
pointed in 1853, of which Mr. Tuffnell 
was the Chairman, and Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Brotherton, Mr. Hume, and other dis- 
tinguished Members of the House were 
Members. The Committee reported that 
all the witnesses, who gave evidence on 
the subject, were agreed as to the great 
advantage that would accrue from a 
general diffusion of Parliamentary 
Papers, by dispelling ignorance, cor- 
recting misrepresentations, and enabling 
the mass of the people to form for them- 
selves a just opinion upon subjects of 
legislation, and other important ques- 
tions of the day. One of the witnesses, 
the Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., said— 


“I think on public grounds the country should 
know what is done in Parliament; that as Par- 
liament has thrown open to the public what is 
said in Parliament, it ought also to have the 
means of access to know what is done in Parlia- 
ment,” 


And if this opinion were correct in 1853 
it was still more applicable at the pre- 
sent day, when so large an increase had 
been made in the number of the con- 
stituencies. The Committee, after hear- 
ing a considerable number of witnesses, 
recommended that a selection of Par- 
liamentary Papers should be sent to 
mechanics’ institutions, and cther popu- 
lar literary institutions, and in the case 
of free libraries, established under Mr. 
Ewart’s Act, they recommended that the 
whole of the Parliamentary Papers 
should be sent free of charge imme- 
diately upon publication. He (Mr. 
Rylands) regretted that this recommen- 
dation of the Committee had never been 
attended to, as there was really no diffi- 
culty in carrying it out, and the cost 
would be practically nothing. He be- 
lieved that free public libraries had been 
established in about forty towns. The 
actual number was not accurately known, 
though they would shortly be in pos- 
session of the information, as a Return 
had been moved for by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines). 
The Act had to be adopted in the first 
instance by a majority of the rate-payers 
ata public meeting, and the Town Coun- 
cil had power to levy a rate in support 
of a free library and museum not ex- 
ceeding 1d. in the pound, the manage- 
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ment and property being vested in 
public authorities. They, therefore, 

ssessed a permanent character which 
ustified the recommendation of the 

arliamentary Papers Committee. In 
other respects these institutions deserved 
every assistance, as they were of great 
use to the working classes in large towns. 
In Liverpool the Town Council devoted 
£10,000 a year to its museum and 
library, and about 1,000,000 volumes 
were annually issued. Manchester paid 
£5,000 a year, and its library issued 
673,432 volumes annually. Sheffield 
paid £1,800 a year, and issued 162,573 
volumes. The Birmingham library 
issued nearly 250,000 volumes annually, 
and so with the libraries in similar pro- 
portions in other large towns. As to 
other public libraries connected with 
mechanics’ institutions, &c., it was re- 
gommended that a Select Committee 
should sit from year to year to decide 
to which of them the papers and blue- 
books should be supplied. He believed 
that there were many intelligent work- 
ing men connected with those institutions 
who would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Parliamentary Papers, 
and who would probably make use 
of them, by calling the attention of their 
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representatives to many matters of in- 


terest. In the case of the Estimates, 
even, he thought it not unlikely that if 
the bulky book of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, which they were then discussing, 
were brought more generally under 
ublic notice, the effect would be to 
essen many charges in future years. 
In addition to the ordinary Parliamen- 
tary Papers, he (Mr. Rylands) urged 
that the calendars and historical docu- 
ments published by the Record Office, 
and for which considerable sums of 
public money were voted, should be pre- 
sented to the free public libraries, estab- 
lished under Mr. Ewart’s Act. 

Mr. O’REILLY DEASE said, many 
of the documents printed by order of 
Parliament were utterly worthless. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he had heard 
a great deal of the expense incurred by 
printing the Returns of private Members, 
and in order to test the matter he had 
moved for a Return on this subject. He 
found that out of an expenditure of 
£413,000 last year for Parliamentary 
printing, the cost of printing the Re- 
turns moved for by private Members 
did not exceed £4,700. This showed 
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conclusively that this Vote was not un- 
duly swollen by the Returns moved for 
by private Members. He trusted the 
day was far distant when, under the 
plea of saving public money, they should 
combine to keep the public in the dark 
as to the work of Parliament. 

Mr. PIM said, he agreed with the hon, 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
that the distribution of Parliamentary 
Papers would supply the most valuable 
information on political affairs. Some 
economy might be effected if a larger 
proportion of blue books were sent to 
those Members only who expressed a 
desire to have them. For himself he 
did not know what to do with so many. 

Mr. AYRTON said, a great deal of 
misapprehension existed both inside and 
outside the House with regard to this 
Vote of £71,750 for Parliament 
printing. The sum included the whole 
expense of the printing operations of 
both Houses of Parliament. Those 
operations were not confined to the mere 
printing of Returns, but extended to the 
printing of all documents necessary for 
the information of the 658 Membersofthe 
House of Commons, and the Members— 
more than 400 in number—of the House 
of Peers, as to all done the day before, 
and all to be done on the current day. 
This required an expensive system of 
printing to be carried on between two and 
eight o’clock a.m. The Vote also included 
printing connected with the proceedings 
of Committees and Royal Commissions, 
which was also of a very expensive kind. 
He was glad that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
had obtained the Return, which showed 
that no less than £4,700 had been spent 
in satisfying the demands of hon. Mem- 
bers who moved for the production of 
Returns. The question of economizing 
printing under this head had been under 
the consideration of the Printing Com- 
mittee during the present Session. As 
to the circulation of Papers, he might 
mention that attempts were made every 
Session to discriminate between Papers 
which it was probable a great many 
Members might not desire to see, and 
those which every Member ought to 
peruse in order that they might properly 
discharge their duties in that House. 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
felt great delicacy in withholding Papers 
from hon. Members. The Printing Com- 
mittee had been lately considering how 
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far the system of printing only a limited | were many Parliamentary Papers, such, 
number of certain Papers might be ex- | for instance, as the Poor Law Returns, 
tended, and in many cases only 250 | which there would be no use in furnish- 
copies were printed instead of between ing to the public, Papers such as the 
600 and 700. One hon. Member had | Estimates and the Statutes as they were 
sted that instead of limiting the | passed, might, with advantage, be sup- 
circulation of these Papers they ought | plied to mechanics’ institutes and free 
to be sent all over the country for the ibraries throughout the country. 
information of the working classes; but | Mr. SeRsEANT DOWSE said, he had 
he could not help thinking that the peo- been a member of the Library Com- 
ple had access to so large an amount of | mittee of the Dublin Society, of which 











instructive literature that they had much 
better not embark upon the study of 
Parliamentary Papers which, he thought 
in many instances, would only be mis- 
understood. It was far better to leave 
to periodical publicists the task which 
they so ably performed of popularizing 
the information contained in the more 
interesting of those documents. In con- 
clusion, he assured hon. Members that 
the Printing Committee would do all it 
could to keep down the expense of 
printing within the narrowest limits 
which were consistent with the legiti- 
mate requirements of the House. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to call 
attention to the enormous item of 
£9,870, arising from the sale of waste 
paper, consisting of the publications of 
the Record Office. He would suggest 
that fewer copies of documents should be 
rinted. As to sending the Parliamentary 

apers and blue books to mechanics’ 
institutes and free libraries, he had 
tried the experiment in the city he 
represented (Gloucester), and he after- 
wards found that the copies he sent were 
all covered with dust. 

Mr. MILLER said, he should be glad 
to know if the printing was done at the 
lowest cost for which the work could be 
done. He thought the salaries in the 
Stationery Office, in some cases, were 
exorbitant. There was an Examiner of 
Binding at £450 a year, while a respect- 
able journeyman bookbinder would do 
the work better. The same system 
seemed to prevail here which he was 
ashamed to find in Scotland—of first 


appointing a big man with a big salary, | 


and then appointing a small man to do 
the work. 

Coronet SYKES said, he supposed 
that when the Secretary of the Treasury 
spoke of statistics being misleading, he 
meant the word to apply to his own esti- 
mates. Statistics meant a statement of 
facts, and facts could not be erroneous. 
He was of opinion that although there 
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'the élite of the working classes were 
members, and that he found the Parlia- 
mentary Papers with which it was sup- 
plied were put in places where they 
could not be got at. He might add that 
if they could be got’ at they would not 
be read, and since he had been a Mem- 
ber of Parliament himself he by no 
means felt disposed to quarrel with the 
taste of those who felt no inclination for 
such reading. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that it made 
little difference in the expense of sup- 
plying a Parliamentary Paper, whether 
200 or 500 copies were printed. The 
great waste was incurred in the print- 
ing of matter which was totally useless, 
seeing that the waste paper which was 
sold for £13,285 must fave cost nearly 
£52,000 in white sheets. For the first 
time in his life he found the work of 
wee in Dublin cheaper than in 

inburgh. The Dublin Gazette cost 
£285 17s. 2d., the Edinburgh Gazette 
cost £1,138 19s. 10d. He should like 
to know from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury how much of the printed work in 
the case of the Edinburgh Gazette was 
done in that city, how much of it 
was contracted for, and what was the 
date of the contracts. As to sending 
Parliamentary Papers to the libraries 
throughout the country, that, he thought 
would be a useless expense; but if 
every Member were allowed to send, 
free by post, the copies which he did 
not wish to retain, the privilege bein 
| limited—say, to those who sent throug 
bes post office of the House itself— 

much benefit might result, because then 

| they might be sent to those who were 
known to take an interest in the sub- 
ject to which they related. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must pro- 
test against the closing sentence of his 
hon. Friend’s remarks. Of all descrip- 
tions of public expenditure, by far the 
worst, in his opinion, was that which 
was never brought to account, and which 
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the House of Commons had no means 
of ascertaining or criticizing. If they 
went back tothe old system of compelling 
the Post Office to do a great deal of 
gratuitous work for the public, they 
would be taxing the people of this coun- 

without their knowing it. Bills were 
now distributed gratuitously from that 
House, and when it was taken into ac- 
count how great was the interest which 
persons had in those Bills, and how 
desirable it was that they should be 
speedily distributed, he was not pre- 
pared to offer any objection to that be- 
ing done. But to send a large mass 
of Parliamentary Papers through the 
Post Office free of charge, and thus to 
impose a heavy tax on the public, was, 
he felt sure, a proposal to which his 
hon. Friend would not adhere. ri- 
ence had satisfied the heads of the Public 
Departments that the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of these Papers was unwise. 
These Papers were produced and sold, 
he believed, considerably under cost 
price, and if they were circulated gra- 
tuitously there was no doubt that many 
would desire to have them, who did not 
want them, merely because they could 
get them for nothing, taking no account 
of the fact that the public money had 
been expended upon them. The subject 
was a very fair one for investigation, 
and before anything was done the matter 
should be examined by a Committee. 
He must say a word in defence of the 
Stationery Department. As far as the 
arrangements of the House of Commons 
were concerned, they were better than 
formerly, but they were still defective, 
and, in the main, they were accountable 
for the production of this great mass of 
waste paper. Justice should be done to 
the efforts of public servants out-of- 
doors; and he must say that ever since 
the Stationery Department was placed 
under the late Mr. McCulloch it had been. 
conducted in a spirit of great economy. 
If there were room for amendment—as 
he did not deny there might be—he was 
satisfied that any suggestion proceeding 
from that House val be met by the 
Stationery Department in a spirit of 
— and co-operation. 

r. MACFIE said, he thought that the 


publications of the Patent Office, would, 
if distributed, be found very acceptable 
by persons throughout the country. 

Mr. MILLER said, that unless some 
satisfactory explanation of the item of 
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Examiner of Binding were given he 
would move that his salary, amounti 
to £450, be struck out. fing 

Mr. AYRTON stated that the Exa. 
miner of Binding superintended to a vy: 
large amount the binding for all the De- 
partments, and the office must neces- 
sarily be filled by a person of intelligence 
and of considerable responsibility. He 
was not aware of the state of the con- 
tracts in Edinburgh ; but the officers of 
the Government had revised thé con- 
tracts for the printing for this House, and 
had shown a disposition to retrench. 

Mr. KINN. D said, that the Exa- 
miner of Binding ought to be a practical 
man and a most competent person, for a 
man to do this duty might be obtained 
for £100 a year. It was melancholy to 
observe the change in his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Ayrton), who, when an independent 
Member below the Gangway, was most 
active in picking out these faults in the 
Estimates, but was now, when in Office, 
the most ready defender of them. 

Mr. HUNT said, that a similar ob- 
servation was made in the time of Lord 
Palmerston, and the noble Lord ex- 
plained that independent Members, when 
they came into Office, found that what 
they had before thought unreasonable and 
improper was both reasonable and proper. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had endea- 
voured to show that this salary was not 
for a workman, but for a master, who 
had bookbindi to the amount of 
£39,000 to superintend, and had a very 
large number of men under him. 

Mr. SHERLOCK said, he thought 
that the House: should turn its attention 
to large comprehensive items, for to strike 
at these small items was not the true 
principle of economy. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he thought, on the other hand, that if 
they wanted to effect reductions they 
must look after the small items. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished 
for further Ba omy as to the cost of 
the paper, binding, and printing. 

Mn. M eo that ‘the Vote 
be reduced by £450, the salary of the 
Examiner of Binding, and by £500, the 
salary of the Examiner of Paper, being 
a total reduction of £950. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £263,185, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come | of the metropolis. 


in course of payment during the year ending on 
the lst day of March 1870, for Stationery, 
Printing, Bindings and Printed Books tor the 
several Public Departments, and for Stationery, 
Printing, Binding, and Paper for the two Houses 
of Parliament, including the Salaries and Ex. 


penses of the Stationery Office.” Mr. Miller.) 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 35; 
Noes 110: Majority 75. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(22.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


? 

“That a sum, not exceeding £18,227, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
and of the Office of Land Revenue, Records, and 
Inrolments.” 


Mr. Atpermay W. LAWRENCE 
said, he wished to call attention to an 
item in this Vote of £143 15s. for keep- 
ing the Queen’s Road, better known as 
Kensington Palace Gardens, private, ex- 
cept for carriages. There was a keeper 
at either end of the road, and he (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) had himself seen 
great inconvenience arise from the man- 
ner in which the regulations were en- 
forced. Cabs with fares had entered at 
one gate—the keeper being away—and 
had been turned back when they arrived 
within a few yards of the exit. When 
the public had been allowed to travel in 
= ic cabs across St. James’ Park in 

nt of the Royal Palace, and also across 
Hyde Park, it seemed inconsistent that 
this exclusiveness should be maintained 
in Kensington Palace Gardens, in regard 
to a palace not in the Royal occupation, 
and to aroad partly kept up at the public 
expense. The truth was that the Woods 
and Forests always acted antagonistically 
to the public advantage, and were al- 
ways ready to erect barricades against 
the public. The road was about 100 feet 
wide, and there was no reason why cabs 
should not traverse it. If, however, the 
occupants of the houses insisted on keep- 
ing it private the least they could do was 
"0 pay this £143 15s. 11d. 

r. AYRTON said, that this road 
was part of the estate of the Crown, 
and the Woods and Forests were the 

ardians of the rights of the nation. 

e mistake was in considering these 


toads as the property of the inhabitants 
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The estate in ques- 
tion was laid out for improvement, and 
fine mansions were built upon it on cer- 
tain conditions and with certain advan- 
tages, one of which was that the road 
should be kept private. Other portions 
of the property of the Crown in various 
parts of the metropolis were let on build- 
ing leases on similar terms, and the 
leaseholders claimed the right of putting 
up gates and closing the roads against 
ublic vehicles in consideration of the 
arge ground-rents they paid. Whenever 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
able to consider this question, it would 
be for them to discover whether, and in 
what manner, they could free these 
gates, with or without compensation, and 
consistently with the rights of particular 
parties. With regard to the form of 
these accounts, the matter had been be- 
fore the Committee of Public Accounts, 
and their Report would be considered 
by the Government before the next Esti- 
mates were framed. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury was in error if he supposed 
that these gates were maintained - the 
proprietors of the houses on the estates 
of the Crown. He lived among gates 
in a part of the town sometimes called 
Belgravia, and he and other occupiers 
of houses paid £1 1s. a year to the peo- 
ple who looked after these gates. He 
said with confidence that the Woods and 
Forests was a Department which was 
not entitled to the slightest consideration 
from that House. It was a Department 
that was leagued against the British 
public, and which endeavoured to do 
them all the mischief it possibly could. 
He had the honour to be the Chairman 
of the Select Committee on Open Spaces, 
and it came to their knowledge that the 
Woods and Forests had let out to dif- 
ferent persons the right to dig gravel 
over Blackheath, which was disfigured 
by enormous holes in consequence. And 
how much did the Committee think 
the Woods and Forests received for 
damaging and disfiguring this splendid 
recreation ground? Why, the trumpery 
sum of £54 a year. Blackheath was a 
place on which people rode, although, he 
admitted, it was sometimes on donkeys. 
That, perhaps, was a reason why so 
aristocratic a body as the Woods and 
Forests discountenanced such recreation. 
The Committee had Mr. Gore before 
them and asked him how he reconciled 
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it to himself to commit such an infamy. 
Strong words were, in fact, used to Mr. 
Gore, but he cared not. He said— 


**T care not for the British public at large, or 
for the British public in particular, My only 
duty is to exact as much as I possibly can, and 
when I do so 1 am upheld by those in high autho- 
rity.” 

Mr. Gore now said that no one in a cab 
should go along this road in Kensington 
Palace Gardens, and to the power of 
saying this he joined the power of mulct- 
ing the public in the sum of £143 for 
keeping up the road. This was not a 
new question, and he commended it to 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. If the inhabitants of these 
gardens insisted on having a private 
road let them pay for it, like the inhabi-| 
tants of Belgravia. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that) 
without joining in an attack upon the 
Woods and Forests, he hoped the road- 
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owing to the neglect of the local autho. 


rities. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, it 
was not the duty of the Committee to 
enter, on the present occasion, into a 
discussion of the larger question raised 
by the Secretary to the Treasury, as to 
roads upon private property, but to con- 
sider that of a road upon Government 
property, and which was closed to the 
public. He moved that the Vote be re. 
duced by £143, the sum paid for the 
maintenance of the gatekeepers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £18,084, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during» the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
and of the Office of Land Revenue, Records, and 
Inrolments.” —(Sir Patrick O’ Brien.) 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, 


way would be opened, as a great benefit} he was dissatisfied with the answer of 
would be thereby conferred on the in-| the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
habitants of the district. | Treasury. This roadway could not be 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he could en-| opened until the Government took the 
dorse what the hon. Member for South-! matter in hand, and it was idle, there- 
wark had said respecting the Woods) fore, to attempt to throw the odium on 
and Forests. The Thames Embankment! the Board of Works, or the local autho- 


had been vehemently opposed by that rities. 


Department, which engaged in an ex-| Mr. STANSFELD said, the Motion 
msive and tedious dispute with the could not be received, asthe £143 formed 
etropolitan Board of Works on the no charge in the Vote under considera- 

subject. Surely nothing could be more tion. 

unseemly than the spectacle of two pub-| Coroner BARTTELOT said, that the 
lic Departments fighting each other in| money ought not to be paid except on 
such a manner. | the assurance that the roadway would 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that there were | be opened. 
in the metropolis no fewer than 247 of; Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
these private obstructions. He hoped | Chairman if he was out of Order in mov- 
the roadway would be thrown open to) ing that the Vote be reduced by £143? 
the public. The Government must,’ THe CHAIRMAN ruled that it was 
sooner or later, take up this question of quite competent for the hon. Baronet to 
private obstructions. move the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that two or three Mr. AYRTON said, this part of the 
years ago he presented to the House the | Crown estates was let on building leases 
Report of a Committee, which recom-| at very high rents, and the sum of £143 
mended a method of dealing with this| was a portion of the expense required 
question. The recommendation was to! to obtain those high rents. Before the 
the effect that the Metropolitan Board | gates could be opened it was necessary 
of Works should, at the instance of the} that the local authorities of the district 
local authorities, take immediate mea-| or of the metropolis should make with 
sures to free the metropolis from these in- | the Crown the arrangements requisite 
terruptions of private gates. It was the) for converting that part of the estates of 
duty of the Board in accordance with | the Crown into a public road. 
that Report, to communicate with the! Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, | did not think the hon. Baronet (Sir 
in order to free the roads from the gates. | Patrick O’Brien) would divide the Com- 
If no steps had been taken it must be| mittee if the Secretary to the Treasury 


Mr. Locke 
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would give an engagement that the Go- 
yernment would bring their influence to 
bear upon the mysterious local authority 
to which he alluded, with the view of 
inducing it to open the street for the use 
of the public. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, he thought 
that 25 per cent on the gross rental was 
a very extravagant sum for the manage- 
ment of the property. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that if there 
was a proprietary obligation to keep the 
road closed, the lessees of the houses 
would have a claim for compensation if 
it were opened against their consent. 

Mr. AYRTON said, if the local au- 
thorities, whether the parish or the 
Metropolitan Board, would undertake 
to maintain the road as a public road, 
there would be no objection. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that even if 
the Motion for the reduction of the Vote 
were carried, it would in no way effect 
the object which the hon. Baronet who 
made it had in view, but would merely 
reduce the salaries of the clerks. He 
might add that the Motion was not 
needed to induce the Government to 
look into the matter in the public in- 
terest. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, after 


that promise he would withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £18,722, be granted 
to ler Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3ist day 
of March 1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
to complain that a correspondence which 
the Secretary to the Treasury had pro- 
mised some time should be laid on 
the table of the House, relating to the 
changes which had been made in the 
establishment of Works and Public 
Buildings, had not been produced. The 
Estimate, as it stood, contained on the 
face of it no explanation of those changes, 
and he was disposed, under these cir- 
cumstances, to ask that it should be 
postponed. From the Estimate it ap- 
peared that the expenses of the secre- 
tariat had been reduced by £500 a year, 
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but then there was a new officer called 
the Surveyor of Works, who was to 
have £750 a year, so that there was a 
net increase for the secretariat in reality 
of £250 a year. Then the salary of the 
Architect and Surveyor was reduced 
from £1,000 a year to £750. The ar- 
chitect was Mr. Pennethorne, and it was 
reported that that gentleman had been 
dismissed, and that the reduction of 
salary was connected with his dismissal. 
He should like to know who was the 
officer who was to succeed Mr. Penne- 
thorne, and what were to be his duties. 
Mr. LAYARD said, that when he had 
acceded to his present office, he found 
that a most valuable public officer, Mr. 
Austin, the Secretary, having resigned 
his place, it was absolutely necessary to 
fill it up without delay. He at the same 
time found no officer in the Department 
competent to give the First Commis- 
sioner advice on the many questions 
relating to architecture and estimates 
which were constantly being brought be- 
fore him. Mr. Pennethorne was called 
the architectural adviser of the Office of 
Works, but he was at the same time an 
architect engaged in the practice of his 
art, and therefore he did not feel that it 
was open to him to give an opinion on 
the estimates and plans of other archi- 
tects. He thought it fair, Mr. Austin 
having resigned, that he should be suc- 
contel by Mr. George Russell, a gentle- 
man who had long filled the office of 
Assistant Secretary with much ability. 
A place then remained to be filled, and 
it seemed to him that it ought to be 
filled by a gentleman of competent 
architectural knowledge, who was at the 
same time not a practising architect, and 
who could advise the First Commissioner 
upon the questions connected with 
public buildings which were constantly 
brought before him. It was difficult to 
find such a person, and, indeed, there 
was but one name which presented 
itself, and that was that of Mr. Fer- 
gusson. He proposed to that gentleman 
that he should accept the office of Secre- 
tary for Works and Buildings, and the 
House would admit that the salary of 
£750 was a moderate one for a gentle- 
man of his distinction and reputation. 
For a short time Mr. Pennethorne would 
continue in office, as it was thought de- 
sirable to retain his services while cer- 
tain sales and Government works, in 
which he was directly concerned, were 
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going on. A reduction of £200 was 
made in the salary of the Secretary. The 
Surveyor of Works, Mr. Hunt, who had 
£1,000 a year, agreed to a reduction of 
25 per cent. Other salaries had also 
been reduced, and now, with the addi- 
tion of Mr. Fergusson, there was no in- 
crease of expense in the staff of the 
Department. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s expla- 
nation that Mr. Pennethorne was dis- 
missed because he had private business, 
and that a Surveyor of Works was ap- 
pointed who was still to have the power 
of carrying on private business. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that in the one 
case an architect had been employed 
who received a percentage, and in the 
other case the person employed would 
only give his professional advice without 
having to construct any buildings for 
the Government. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the question 
put to the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
mained unanswered, which was why cer- 
tain correspondence passing between the 
Treasury and the First Commissioner of 
Works had not been produced ; and he 
thought that the Vote should be post- 
poned until the correspondence was 
produced. The reduction in the Vote 
appeared to be only nominal, as the 
travelling expenses had increased. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there were two 
questions—that of the permanent ar- 
rangement and that of the temporary. 
The former architect and surveyor was 
in the delicate position of being con- 
sulting and advising officer of the De- 
—— while, at the same time, he 

ad the privilege of undertaking works 
for the Government, on which he was 
paid by a percentage as in his private 
practice ; therefore, in the latter capacity 
he came into competition with any ar- 
chitect whom the Government might 
desire to employ, and could not, conse- 
quently, properly revise the operations 
of a person who might be his competitor. 
In the new Secretary for Works and 
Buildings his right hon. Friend would 
find an officer able to advise him on all 
operations in his Department. With 


regard to Mr. Pennethorne, it was ne- 
cessary to make a special arrangement 
to the effect that he should complete the 
works which he had in hand. The 
Papers were now in readiness for pro- 
duction, and would be presented. They 
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had not been kept back an hour longer 
than was — and there was even 
now wanting one letter to complete the 
correspondence. He trusted, therefore, 
the Committee would not think it neces- 
sary to postpone the Vote. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he hoped there 
would be a reduction in the furniture 
department. One of the charges was 
for a clerk of the furniture, with a sal 
of £600 a year; while altogether not 
less than fifteen persons were employed 
in that department. 

Mr. BOWRING said, he wished to 
bear testimony to the great value of Mr. 
Hunt’s services. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
hoped the Government would not object 
to the postponement of this Vote. The 
correspondence relative to the ch in 
the office had been promised 
months ago, and had not yet been pro- 
duced. What the Committee desired to 
know was why a gentleman of Mr. 
Hunt’s qualifications had consented to 
take a salary of £750 instead of £1,000. 
Was he to be recouped by any portion 
of the item in which there was a large 
increase for travelling and personal ex- 
penses ? 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
also desired to bear testimony to the 
eminent character and valuable services 
of Mr. Hunt. He wished, however, to 
know whether Mr. Fergusson and Mr. 
Hunt were to have the privilege of car- 
rying on private business? He did not 
believe that a more able or more dis- 
interested person existed than Mr. Pen- 
nethorne, who was also an old servant 
of the Government. He wished to know 
if that gentleman was to leave the 
service without any retiring pension or 
allowance. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
ask whether it was not the fact that all 
estimates and plans for public buildings 
in Scotland were prepared by one gen- 
tleman, Mr. Matheson, at a salary of 
£925. He could not understand how 
fifteen persons appointed to examine 
furniture for the public offices should 
receive a yearly sum of £4,000. 

Mr. LAYARD said, Mr. Hunt had 
behaved in the most generous manner. 
The desire being to make the office more 
efficient without increasing the expen- 
diture, Mr. Hunt had himself offered to 
give up 25 per cent of his retaining fee. 
No part of that reduction would be made 
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up by allowances for travelling and per- 
sonal expenses. Mr. Hunt was a most 
valuable public servant, and had saved 
the office many thousands of pounds. 
There was no intention to lay the slightest 
blame on Mr. Pennethorne, and the only 
object = been to rg — from a 
disagreeable position. . pee 
was not a practising architect, and could 
give an independent opinion on all mat- 
ters connected with architecture. He 
could state that during the three or four 
months Mr. F n had been in office 
his services had saved many thousands 
of pounds to the public. ith regard 
to the Scottish business, the salary of 
£925 did not include travelling expenses. 
He should use the best exertions he 
could to reduce the expenditure on fur- 
niture, not only in London, but in 
all the public offices wherever placed. 
Mr. Austin, it is believed, had saved 
£50,000 a year by his system of checks 
on the expenditure on furniture, and it 
was this gentleman who formed the 
present staff and introduced the present 
— He hoped the right hon. Gen- 

eman opposite (Mr. Hunt) would not 
insist on the postponement of the Vote, 
which would lead to great inconvenience. 
There had really been no desire to delay 
the production of the correspondence. 
As soon as Mr. Pennethorne had finished 
the works in hand he would receive his 
pension, and he was perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangements made. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, many Gen- 
tlemen round him were not at all satis- 
fied with the explanation relative to 
furniture. While the item for furniture 
was £14,000, the cost of examining the 
furniture accounts was £4,000 a year. 
He moved to redice the Vote by half 
that item—namely, £2,000. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £16,722, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings,”—(Mr. Craufurd.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, that one of the 
most onerous duties thrown upon the 
Office of Works was to control and ex- 
amine the demands for furniture and 
fittings which were incessantly made 
from all the other Departments. 


6 Sav- 
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ings resulting from these investigations 
amounted to many thousands a year. 
Question put, and negatived. 


’ Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(24.) £18,000, Foreign and other 
Secret Services. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he wished 
to express his gratification at the reduc- 
tion of £5,000 in this Vote, and assumed 
that next year would see a further and 
similar reduction. 


Vote agreed to. 


(25.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £4,317, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1870, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Department of the Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer, Scot- 
land, of certain Officers in Scotland, and other 
Charges formerly paid from the Hereditary 
Revenue.” ’ 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he must 
object to the item of £217 13s. for 
Queen’s Plates. He viewed with much 
disapprobation and feelings akin to dis- 
gust the system of plunder carried on in 
connection with races, which led to men 
ruining themselves by wholesale. This 
— be of little consequence to Dukes 
and Earls, who were supposed to be 
able to take care of themselves, but he 
much feared that the same system was 
spreading widely amongst the lower 
classes, and the House ought not to en- 
courage it. He denied that there was 
any real pleasure or amusement in this 
feverish pursuit, and looked upon the 
allegation of improvement in the breed 
of horses as a mere pretence to cover a 
most demoralizing system. He moved 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£217 13s. for Queen’s Plates. 


Service Estimates. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

“That the Item of £217 13s., for Queen’s 
Plates, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Mr. Lusk.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would beg to ask whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would state, before the Report was 
brought up, what were the intentions of 
the Government with regard to the office 
of Lord Treasurer and Queen’s Remem- 
brancer ? 
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Mr. AYRTON replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
know the amount of fees received in the 
Lord Lyon’s Office for patentsof heraldry, | 
and why they were not stated in the 
Estimate ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could not at 
present answer the question, but he 
would make inquiry and state the result. 


Question put, 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 73; | 
Noes 191: Majority 118. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[Bu 164.)—{Lords.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said: I think, Sir, looking at the 
lateness of the hour, and on the terms of 
the understanding which we have come 
to with some of the Scotch Members of 
this House, I shall content myself on the 
present occasion with stating very shortly 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this Bill sent downto us from ‘‘another 
place” leaving the general discussion of 
the details until we go into Committee. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to 
acknowledge the very great importance 
of the measure the second reading of 
which I have now to move—an import- 
ance which, in my opinion—and I think 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment—was not in the least exaggerated | 
in the speech of the noble Duke (the | 
Duke of Argyll) who introduced it in| 
‘‘another place.” We have spent this | 
Session in doing, or in attempting to do, | 
what is termed on this side of the House | 
an act of justice to 5,000,000 of our 
countrymen in Ireland. But, Sir, I' 
think it will be not less a distinction of 
this the first Session of the first Re-| 
formed Parliament that, while we have | 
disestablished and disendowed the Church | 
of the minority in Ireland, we shall have | 
established and endowed a system of 


Mr. Sclater-Booth i 
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education for the whole of our 3,000,000 
countrymen north of the Tweed. 

I propose to confine myself at present 
to a simple outline of this Bill—to ex. 
plain the alterations we propose to make 
upon the Bill as it has been sent down to 
us from the House of Lords. There are 
some things, certainly, I need not en- 
I need not in this House, 
and speaking to Scotch Members, say a 
word on the importance of the education 
of the people. We have known it by 
experience, and are encouraged by that 
experience to attach to it the importance 
wedo. And, at the same time, I would 
remind hon. Members that, while we are 
ae to reduce pauperism, and are 

ealing with social questions in order to 
the removal of crime, what we can do in 
the way of education will prove of greater 
importance than anything else we could 
do, and if we can succeed, therefore, in 
founding, as we hope to do, a system of 
education which will thoroughly educate 
the people, we shall do more to diminish 
poor rates, to diminish intemperance, and 
to diminish crime than all the Bills for 
the direct purpose of such diminution 
that will be passed by this Parliament. 
In the second place, Sir, there is no dif- 
ference of opinion in Scotland on the 
question that a national system of educa- 
tion is preferable to a denominational 
one. I need not prove it, because we 
have experienced the benefit of it. We 
have a national system of education, and 
we seek to extend it. The reasons why 
we are attached to a national system 
are, in the first place, that denomina- 
tional efforts will not accomplish the 
work we seek to do. We may indeed 
in some special districts so conduct edu- 
cation on the denominational system as to 
be able to say that the average of edu- 
cation is high; but what is it to the dis- 
trict where the average is low that in 
some other more favoured quarter the 
average is high? Our object is to brin 
education to the door of the people, an 
we should not have done our duty if we 
had left any part of the country without 
the means of education furnished to it. 
Therefore, what we propose, and are in 
favour of, is that we shall have a system 
of national education not dependent upon 
voluntary effort—not resting on deno- 
minational work—not dependent, there- 
fore, upon fitful efforts of individuals, 
but fixed down by legal provisions, so 
that it shall not be chance, but certainty, 
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that the education of the people is pro- 
vided for. Butthere is another element 
in the national system to which I attach 
yerygreatvalue. It is strongly the view 
of Scotland that all the people should 
be, if possible, educated in the same 
school. All ranks, all religions, should 
be so educated. That was the old 
Scotch principle, and therefore, Sir, 1 
need not say more for the purpose of 
showing that a national system of edu- 
cation is the right one. We have it 
already, and wish to extend it. The 
third matter of general topic I think I 
may exclude, is, that education in the 
local schools ought not to be confined to 
the elementary branches. We have been 
in the habit in our parochial schools of 
considering them, not as merely elemen- 
tary schools, but as schools for the whole 
people of the district in which they are 
placed. Many men who have risen to 
eminence since have never received any | 
education except what they received in 
one of these schools. I believe also that | 
avery large percentage of the students 
who enter at the Scotch Universities | 
come directly from the parish schools, and 
I should therefore be very sorry to lose 
sight of this principle indeed. I hope 
that, under the measure we have now 
before us, it may be still further en- | 
larged. These are the general principles 
of our system—that, wherever an efficient 
school is required, such a school shall be 
had. That is a very simple proposition, 
and I think it is a noble one. It is one 
that has not yet been accomplished in 
this country, and, as far as we can see, it 
is not yet on the eve of accomplishment. 
If we can accomplish this by this Bill, 
it appears to me we can afford to dis- 
regard a great deal of those minor 
topics upon which so much difference of 
opinion exists. We shall have done a 
acs work, and we may trust to other 
essions and other men to carry on the | 











work. In the means by which this ob- 
ject is to be accomplished we do not aim | 
at any theoretical symmetry ; we wish to | 


produce a measure such as can be passed | 
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to promote education in Scotland. It was 
not for want of support from the people 
that we failed, but because we differed 
upon details of measures of this kind; 
and if we are now to succeed it will not 
be by standing stiff upon what we are 
pleased to call general principles, but by 
endeavouring to find out the best means 
we can for overcoming these difficulties. 
In the earliest Scotch Education Bills 
we were looked upon as political capi- 
talists, and the Bills did not pass; but 
alas, Sir, while our Bills are brought in 
and lost, education stands still, but 
crime, intemperance, and poverty make 
rapid strides. I do not suppose there is 
a Gentleman here who does not know 
how great is the necessity of somethin 

to be done. The Report of the Royal 
Commission estimates that 90,000 chil- 
dren in Scotland are now destitute of edu- 
cation, and therefore I entreat hon. 
Members to take this subject in hand, 
and in no party —_ endeavour to make 
the best of it. hope this subject will 
be approached purely on its own merits 
apart from all extraneous considerations ; 
that it will be approached simply with a 
view to do what is best for the educa- 
tional interests of the country. With 
that view, the original proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government was not to in- 
troduce any absolutely new system, but 
rather to adopt and adapt what we 
have. We found the venerable old 
system of the parochial schools, and 
side by side with these—and grown 
up from the parochial system more or 
less—a large number of other schools, 
all doing a great work in the country; 
and what we proposed to do was, out 
of the materials which we have, to con- 
struct a national system of schools, 
trusting to time and the operation of 
of the Bill for its gradual development 
into a symmetrical and harmonious 
whole. The means we took to effect 
this object were simple. We proposed 
to leave these ime exactly as they 
were excepting to provide for their in- 
spection. It was proposed to throw the 


into law; and we take it that the Bill I| schools on the rates, and we afforded faci- 
now hold in my hand is the best evidence | lities for that being done. It was thought 


that it is one thing to start with theo- | advisable, with the view of making the 
retical views of education, and another | system general and equal in its opera- 
thing to pass through both Houses of) tion, that there should be some central 
Parliament a measure which shall ac- authority, and we provided that in the 
complish it. I have every reason to say| shape of the Board suggested by the 
this, for it is now nearly sixteen years! Royal Commission. The duties of that 
since I first had the honour to endeavour | Board were to superintend the schools 
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generally, to ascertain what schools were 
required in order to supply the wants of 
the country; and, when it was ascer- 
tained that these schools were required, 
there were provisions under which — 
should be established in harmony wit 
the general system. The Bill was not 
framed upon any theory of one party 
or another, but was the offspring of a 
Royal Commission, composed of all 
rties, including the Gentleman who 
eld the Office I now have the honour to 
hold in the Government, and Sir James 
Fergusson, Under Secretary to the Home 
Department, and other persons strongly 
imbued with Conservative as well as 
Liberal prepossessions; and they all came 
to be of one mind upon the subject. 
They were unanimous in regard to most 
of the provisions of the measure, and 
there were only three dissentients in 
respect of its details. The Bill has come 
down from ‘another place” altered no 
doubt in many material points, but still 
in such a form as to be capable of being 
made a good working measure. The 
alterations that have been made relate 
mainly to the rural schools ; the arrange- 
ment with respect to the burgh schools 
is left exactly as it was, in the hands of 
the Town Council. The result is, that 
we find for the first time in my experi- 
ence in this House a concurrence on the 
part of the other House in a measure— 
at all events as regards education in the 
burghs—which would be a most material 
boon to the country. The question now 
is whether the alterations with respect to 
the rural districts are of such a nature 
that we ought on that account to give up 
the whole Bill. I do not think they are. 
I was surprised in looking over the 
Amendments on the Bill to see how few 
of these involved points of material 
difference. But I am not going to enter 
nerally into the provisions of the Bill. 
promised to explain the alterations 
which we think necessary on those 
Amendments. In doing so I shall speak, 
first, of the central authority ; secondly, 
of the local authority; thirdly, of the 
question of denominational grants; and 
lastly, I shall make a few observa- 
tions with respect to the schoolmasters, 
and the share of the Privy Council in 
this process. The central authority, as 
originally proposed by the Government, 
was an elective representative body, to 
which it was proposed to delegate the 
supervision of the system, but not the 
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command of the funds. The funds to 
be provided by the Privy Council were 
left to be man: by the Privy Council, 
and over these the central authority were 
to have no power. The central authori 
was to consist of representatives from the 
counties, the burghs, the Universities, 
the schoolmasters, and bodies of that 
kind. In the House of Lords that has 
been altered, and it is proposed, as the 
Bill now stands, that the central authority 
should be a paid Board, nominated by 
the Crown. I most carefully considered 
—and I considered it with a sincere de- 
sire to arrive at the conclusion—whether 
it might not be possible to manage the 
affairs of education in Scotland by the 
Privy Council without the intervention 
of any separate Scottish management, 
and I came very clearly to the conclusion 
that that was impossible. The duties 
which are to be devolved on this Board 
are duties that must be administered in 
Scotland. In the first place, it has to be 
administered geographically and locally, 
and from local information as to where 
new schools are required. In the second 
lace, it is under the condition of the 
ill a very important judicial tribunal 
for the trial and suspension and de- 
rivation of schoolmasters for a num- 
Then the whole system 
of education in Scotland is so peculiar 
that no proposition of that kind would 
be satisfactory or acceptable to the people 
of Scotland. Accordingly in all the dis- 
cussions on the subject—in the evidence 
before the Commission, in the public 
meetings which have been held, in the 
debates in “‘ another place,” among the 
deputations that have come to London 
since the Bill was passed in the other 
House—there has never been any doubt 
or hesitation expressed upon the subject 
that Scotch management was essential 
to make the Bill effectual. Sir, I know 
that there are differences of opinion upon 
this subject. I believe that Boards, as 
they are called, are unpopular among 
certain section of my fellow Members. 
Whether that view be altogether founded 
on fact is a question into which it is un- 
necessary to go; but it is at least certain 
that the amounts spent by the Pas om 
ments managed by Bontds in d 
are much less compared with the ex- 
eee of similar departments in 
gland and Ireland. But I will not 
raise any discussion on the subject. 
Have we not enough of difficulties to 
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contend with on the subject of education ? 
No Education Bill has yet been sub- 
stantively brought forward for any part 
of the Kingdom. We have now a chance 
in Scotland. We have the best chance 
we have had for the last twenty years. 
Our difficulties are vanishing away, and 
even from ‘another place,” where the 
views entertained on this question are 
materially different from that which 
revail here, we have this year sent 
own a Bill in a shape in which at least 
it may be made useful and manageable. 
We ought, then, not to throw this ad- 
vantage aside and enter into the dis- 
cussion of controverted questions and 
collateral issues not necessary to the 
adjustment of this matter, however im- 
portant in themselves. I do not want 
to anticipate discussion on this matter, 
but it involves important topics for dis- 
cussion and inquiry ; but surely the con- 
sideration of that matter ought not to 
be thrown across the question of educa- 
tion. I trust, in considering this pro- 
that I am now about to make, it 

will be considered entirely a from 
these controverted topics and dealt with 
on its own merits, with this single ob- 
ject in view, and with our eye directed 
to this one end—how shall we best edu- 
cate the people of Scotland. What I 
purpose is this— We feel that a per- 
manent Board nominated by the Govern- 
ment will not be satisfactory. We do 
not think that the system of election and 
representation of the present constituen- 
cies can be very easily adapted to the 
se ary and we propose a temporary 
uncil for three years, with power to 
the Queen in Council to extend its ex- 
istence for a longer period. We propose 
that the Board shall consist of the Lew 
Officers of the Crown for Scotland, for 
the purpose of advising them on legal 
questions, of which there may be a good 
many at starting. We propose that 
there shall be other five members, who 
shall be paid in this way—The Chair- 
man shall be paid £500 a year, and the 
other four members shall be paid three 
guineas for each attendance up to fifty 
attendances. Thus, none of these gen- 
tlemen will be in a position to make a 
livelihood out of their position as Com- 
missioners or Members of the Board, 
and at the same time there will be an 
inducement to regular attendance which 
will not reach a very extravagant amount. 
The expense of such an establishment 
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will certainly be far short of that 
which many such establishments cost. 
On the other hand, I believe it will 
result in a considerable degree of effi- 
ciency. I may state that in a matter 
of such importance, when such extensive 
powers and authorities are to be given 
to the Board, it is only right that the 
House should know, before ultimately 
deciding on the measure, whom we pro- 
pose to appoint Commissioners under 
the Bill; and in that way the public 
will gain additional confidence if the 
names of the Commissioners are com- 
municated. That is the proposal which 
we make with regard to management. 
There is no doubt that in three years 
this educational machine will be fairly 
started, and though sorae hon. Members 
may favour a more ideal system of ma- 
nagement, I do not think it will be ne- 
cessary to give up that machine. That, 
however, is a question which it will be 
for the country to consider at the time. 
T now come to the question of the local 
authority, which has been very strangely 
dealt with in “‘ another place.” I confess 
I cannot altogether understand the views 
upon which the alterations have been 
made. The Commissioners came to the 
conclusion that the parochial schools 
should remain managed as they are at 
present, with a power to the heritors to 
throw them upon the rates if they thought 
fit. The management of the parochial 
schools has everything against it but one 
thing. It is a management which it is 
impossible to defend, because the ma- 
nagement of the school is the heritors 
who pay £100 rent on the old valuation 
roll. One would suppose that they were 
the only heritors who paid for the school, 
but that is not thecase. All the heritors 
pay, but only those who have £100 a 
year manage it. That is not the old law 
of Scotland. It was introduced in 1803. 
The old law of Scotland gave the voice 
to every heritor, and it was later on, asI 
have stated, that the restriction which 
remains to this day was placed upon it. 
The old valued rent is not the present 
valuation roll, and nothing remains of it 
but one or two of these ancient privileges 
or restrictions such as the present ma- 
nagement of the parochial schools. The 
minister has also a seat upon the Board. 
I said that there was only one thing in 
favour of this system. It is only right 
to say that that one thing is a very im- 
portant one. It is that these schools 
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have been exceedingly well managed. 
The sub-Commissioners who were em- 
ployed by the Commission to report upon 
them came to that conclusion, and I have 
no doubt that the conclusion is a sound 
one. They found a great deal of effi- 
ciency in the Free Church and other 
schools; but, on the whole, the parochial 
schools were the best. That, no doubt, 
arises from the fact that the schools are 
endowed ; but it is only fair to say that 
these schools are very well managed. 
The proposition which the Government 
made was that the transition of the 
parochial schools should not be compul- 
sory, but that it should be left to the 
heritors to throw them upon the rates 
and bring them under more liberal ma- 
nagement. In regard to the national 
schools—the schools that are to be set up 
by the Board, or to be made over by the 
heritors or the managers of the deno- 
minational schools—we proposed under 
the Bill to place their whole management 
in the hands of the rate-payers— that is, 
in the hands of persons elected by the 
rate-payers. Now, the action which has 
been taken upon this proposal in ‘‘ another 
place” is very remarkable. The first part 
of the compromise has been accepted. 
The old heritors are left in the manage- 
ment of the parochial schools. But the 
second part of the compromise has been 
rejected, and the management of the new 
schools — liberally constituted, as we 
thought—has been put under a com- 
mittee, one-half to be elected by the old 
heritors, and half by the rate-payers. I 
venture to say that that is a suggestion 
which it is utterly impossible to adopt. 
The proposal is still more preposterous 
when we consider the way in which the 
incidence of the taxation of the old 
parochial schools has been altered. The 
taxation has been placed upon the new 
valuation roll, and every proprietor there 
is to be compelled to pay up his share, 
and at the same time is to be deprived 
of a voice in the school for which he is 
to pay. Now, it became a question what 
was to be done in regard to that. I do 
not say that the clause I am going to 
suggest is one altogether satisfactory to 
my mind, but you have a choice of diffi- 
culties in the matter. The suggestion 
which I have now to make is, to read the 
Bill as it originally stood. It was our 
original proposition, and therefore it is 
consistent on our part to make it again ; 
and it is consistent, moreover, with 
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the principle of the Bill throughout, 
which is to leave the schools as we find 
them until they are thrown for support 
upon the rates. I am quite aware that 
there is a considerable feeling in favour 
of that course, and that there is nothing 
to be said in favour of the system of 
management which now exists. In re- 
gard to the local committees, what I 
9 oe is that two-thirds shall be elected 
y the rate-payers and one-third by the 
heritors. I think that will be a fair 
division, and while it will secure a rea- 
sonable amount of the popular element 
will not exclude the more important 
heritors from a share in the management 
of the schools. The third topic is avery 
important one. I am not going now to 
dwell upon it; I shall simply state it. 
The Bill, as it originally stood, provided, 
on the one hand, for a system of national 
schools, and dealt, on the other hand, 
with denominational grants, and prohi- 
bited competing schools, aided by the 
State, from being set up against those to 
be affected by this Bill. That provision 
has been altered in the strangest way 
imaginable, and complete license has 
been given by the clause as it now stands 
in the Bill to set up denominational 
schools in all parts of the country in 
rivalry to the national system. I think 
that is a very inconsiderate provision, 
and it is impossible for us to to it. 
But while it is impossible to allow deno- 
minational schools to be set up in rivalry 
to the national schools, it is another 
question whether we shall shut the door 
altogether to denominational grants to 
denominational schools. I do not in the 
least evade the question that stares us 
in the face. There is a very large Ca- 
tholic population in many parts of Scot- 
land. I myself should like to see Ca- 
tholic and Protestant sitting upon the 
same bench. I am very glad to say it is 
a sight not strange in Scotland ; but, at 
the same time, I am not sanguine enough 
to expect to see it, or at any rate to see 
it all at once. Neither can I, in re 
to this measure, which I believe to be @ 
great measure intended to embrace the 
whole population, reconcile it to myself 
altogether to exclude the possibility of 
denominational grants, were it only in 
regard to those of the Catholic religion. 
But we need not make a special excep- 
tion, and what I propose to do is this— 
to restore the Bill to the footing on which 
it stood before, and leave it open to the 
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Board, having regard to the nature of| Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
the population and the suitability of the | he thanked his right hon. Friend very 
school to its peculiar wants, to certify to | heartily for the statement he had just 
the Privy Council any special school for | made. It had given great satisfaction to 
a special grant—I do not say a denomi- | the Scotch Members and tothe House, and 
national grant—but to leave to the | it would afford particular satisfaction to 
Board a discretionary power to certify | Scotland generally, for it was a matter of 
any particular school as requiring, or | some anxiety to them to know how the 
being deserving of a grant, because | Amendments made in the Bill by the 
of the existing means of education | House of Lords would be received by the 
for the population not being suffi- |Government in this House. Many of the 
ciently available. That will not be | Amendments proposed by his right hon. 
limited to the case of Roman Catholics. | Friend on the part of the Government 
It will extend to the poorer parishes | would be found satisfactory. There was, 
throughout the whole country. I do | however, one point in the speech of his 
not expect it will be largely taken advan- | right hon. Friend, to which he must re- 
tage of, but I think it is necessary, in| fer. He spoke of certain ideal notions 
order to make our provision complete; | entertained by hon. Gentlemen on this 
and I should hope, through its operation | side of the House, and of the undesira- 
and the operation of the remaining pro- | bility of getting up a discussion on the 
visions, we shall be able to reach the! central authority on the second readin 
very lowest class of society. I should | of the Bill. Though he had been at all 
like to go further, and to have a com- | times willing to accept advice from his 
ulsory clause compelling education, | right hon. Friend, he must decline to do 
Put I consider that one thing at a time | so on the present occasion. The central 
isenough. It is of no use to compel | authority was the cardinal feature of this 
children to go to school, unless they have | measure; and he did not see how it was 
a school to go to. It is of no use to deal | possible to take any discussion, however 
with the compulsory question until the | slight, upon the second reading, without 
framework of your schools is complete ; | touching upon the question of the cen- 
but, unquestionably, if the framework | tral authority. The powers to be com- 
of the schools were complete, I should | mitted to this central authority were very 
be of opinion, for one, that the time had | great; and the interests with which that 
come when a measure, and a pretty | authority would have to deal, were very 
strong measure, of compulsory education | considerable; and it therefore behoved 
would be of the highest benefit to the | Scotch Members especially to see that 
people of Scotland. I think these are/|the central authority was one in which 
all the topics to which I said I would | the people of Scotland could justly place 
refer. With reference to the matters/ confidence. With regard to the Scotch 
relating to the schoolmasters, I do not | Boards, they were, no doubt, cheap—but 
think they have any reason to complain |there were many things that were 
of the shape which will be given to the | cheap, were not good. There was a gene- 
Bill by the Amendments I have pre- | ral feeling of dissatisfaction in Scotland, 
sented to the House. I think that at) with regard to these Boards—the public 
this late hour we had better defer any | knew nothing about their transactions— 
observations on that matter until the | they sat with closed doors; and it was 
Amendments are on the Paper. There | felt that they were not operated upon by 
will be a good deal more to explain in | the public opinion of the day. The Go- 
regard to the finance of the measure— | vernment now proposed a new and most 
as to which there has been a good deal | important Board; but on this Board 
of misapprehension—which, I think, I there would be no person directly re- 
can undertake to make perfectly satis- | sponsible to this House; and he respect- 
factory, so far as the means of accom- | fully submitted for the consideration of 
lishing the end we propose to ourselves | the Government that, upon a question of 
is concerned. I thank the House for} such importance as the education of the 
the patient attention with which it has | people of Scotland, it was desirable that, 
listened to my statement. if not the Chairman, at least some mem- 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | ber of that Board should have a seat in 
“That the Bill be now read a second | this House, and be directly responsible 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) for the management of the Board, and 
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might directly appeal for information on 
matters connected with its business. 
With regard, however, to many of the 
other Amendments which his right hon. 
Friend proposed to make in this Bill, 
he would give him his cordial support. 
With regard to the relief proposed to be 

iven to the heritors, he would remind 

e House that the assessment was one 
which, for hundreds of years, had been 
levied on the heritors, and it was too 
much to expect that their pockets were 
to be relieved, and that the burden 
should be thrown upon the nation at 
large. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he most 
heartily concurred in nearly every word 
that had fallen from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Fifeshire. He did not 
believe that this Board would give satis- 
faction to the people of Scotland—he 
did not believe it was possible for it to 
work out the objects for which it was 
to be appointed; and all previous ex- 
perience had shown that these Boards, 
unamenable to public opinion, and, as it 
were working in the dark, were out of 
date; to use an expression which was 
not too strong, the people of Scotland 
were disgusted with the operation of local 
secret Boards. It would be most absurd, 
he thought, to appoint another. As to its 
being only temporary that was the old 
story. Every Board was at first ap- 

inted on that pretext. The Board of 

upervision for the Poor was to be tem- 
porary; but it had existed for more 
than twenty years. The same story held 

ood of the Lunacy Board. Assistant 
Coeuiedsnws were appointed for three 
years, and then an Act was passed 
making their office perpetual. Then 
there was the Board of Fisheries, of 
the proceedings of which the public 
knew nothing at all. The members of 
that Board were most distinguished per- 
sons; they were fitted for anything and 
everything except conducting fisheries. 
With regard to the proposed local 
Board, as originally formed, it was not 
so good as it ought to be, but still 
it was better than that which was pro- 

sed in the Bill as amended in the other 
Tonia. In reference to the point referred 
to by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther), who 
objected to the sum which the heritors 
had heretofore paid for the schools being 
put into their pockets by being taken 
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concurred in what he had said. There 
never was a more unjust proposal made 
to this House than that of relieving the 
heritors from the payment of £48,000 g 
year and putting it into their pockets, 
Why, the old Act of 1696 enacted that 
in every parish in Scotland there should 
be a sufficient school provided by them 
for educating the children of the parish, 
and it required the heritors to raise q 
sufficient sum of money annually, in all 
time coming, to accomplish that purpose. 
From that’ time ya to he wean 
day the schoolmaster’s salary had been 
uniformly deducted, just as the minister’s 
salary was, in fixing the value of the 
land when offered for sale, by public 
advertisement or otherwise. The pre- 
sent heritors never bought that portion 
of their estates from which this school- 
rate came ; it belonged to the public; 
and now it was proposed to relieve the 
heritors from this charge and throw it 
on the whole body of rate-payers, in- 
cluding owners and occupiers, down to 
a rental of £4. This would be equiva- 
lent to giving these large landowners a 
present of £48,000 a year. He ventured 
to say that the only just way in which 
they could touch that fund would be 
this—to enact that the heritors should 
continue to pay £48,000 a year in fu- 
ture, and that whenever more than that 
sum was required it should be fairl 

and equally levied on all classes, inelnd. 
ing heritors, and also owners and occu- 
piers of houses and tenements. He 
trusted that the House would not touch 
this fund; and he was certain the peo- 
ple of Scotland would be willing to pay 
as much more as may be wanted in sup- 
plementing that fund. He agreed with 
the learned Lord Advocate that the time 
must come—and he hoped it would come 
speedily—when a compulsory education 
Bill would’be applied all over the King- 
dom; but when that day did come, 
there must be either very low fees or 
no fees at all, in order to make the 
compulsion practically operative in the 
case of the humbler classes, as was the 
rule in the United States and in some 
other countries. He would conclude b: 

saying that he was not satisfied wi 

the : ne of the Bill as now pro- 

osed. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: * I under- 
stand it to be the wish of the House that 
we should not on this occasion discuss the 
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eral principles of this Bill, but that 
ey question should be limited to the 
licy or impolicy of having distinct 
Feasaissioners in Scotland to put its 
powers in action. In other words, is the 
machinery to be worked in London by a 
Committee of Council, or by any other 
organization, directly and without inter- 
vention, or are there any circumstances 
that demand a —one body in Scotland 
to watch over and protect the peculiarities 
of its education? NowI refuse to follow 
my hon. Friend the Member for Fifeshire 
(Sir Robert Anstruther) by introducing 
into the discussion of this subject the 
possibility of there being, sooner or later, 
a Secretary for Scotland. That is an 
important question in itself, and worthy 
of the attention of the House. But so, 
surely, is the subject of education by 
itself and for itself. The ignorance of 
the ple, and the vice and misery 
which that ignorance engenders, is a field 
extensive enough and sad enough for us 
to traverse, but very ill fitted for playing 
a tournament upon, by tempting a Lord 
Advocate to change his purpose, and 
have a passage at arms with the spectre 
of a Scotch Secretary. An Education 
Bill has been presented to us involving 
immense interests to the people, and I 
for one shall not divert my gaze from its 
main object to any subordinate subject 
whatever. The only issue at present is 
this—Can we or can we not do without 
an organization in Scotland—call it a 
Board or call it a Commission—to pro- 
mote the educational interests of the 
people. There is a peculiarity of Scotch 
education which requires the special 
consideration and care of any executive 
body charged with educational adminis- 
tration in Scotland. It separates so 
completely English elementary schools 
from those in Scotland, that in this pecu- 
liarity rests the justification and necessity 
for the creation of an educational body 
outside the ordinary organization of the 
Committee of Council. It has its origin 
in 1560, when John Knox and his coad- 
jutors propounded a wonderfully wise 
scheme of education, embracing ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and con- 
necting them with the Universities of the 
country. Such a comprehensive scheme 
is now in actual operation, by well-or- 
= systems, in various Continental 
tates, but unfortunately for us, the 
Government of his day did not fully 
adopt the wise counsels of the grand old 
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Reformer. The Scottish Privy Council, 
in fact, characterized the scheme as a 
‘devout imagination.” I fear our pre- 
sent Privy Council would do the same if 
we urged upon it any educational scheme 
so boldly, widely, and wisely conceived. 
The object of John Knox’s scheme was 
to have primary schools in every parish, 
and secondary schools in every town, all 
intimately associated with the Univer- 
sities, so that boys of merit might pass 
upwards when their talents justified the 
ascent. As early as 1642, we find the 
General Assembly of the Kirk petition- 
ing Parliament as follows :— 

“That the Parliament would find out means 
how the children of poor men (being very capable 
of learning and of good energies) may be trained 
up as the exigencies and necessity of every place 
shall require.” 

But Parliament did nothing; so the 
Kirk enjoined on all its presbyteries the 
“pious work” of finding out boys of 
‘‘ pregnant parts.’ As soon as one was 
reported, the session held an inquisition 
on his mental pregnancy, and sent him, 
at their expense, either to a burgh school 
or direct to a University. By this aid, 
the poorest cottar’s son felt, if he had 
ability, that the national Universities 
were not beyond his reach. Thus, though 
John Knox’s scheme never became law, 
its spirit has animated every Scotchman 
for three centuries, and has led to an 
unformulated but practical connection 
between the whole system of lower and 
higher education. Those who want to 
know the secret which makes Scotchmen 
thrive in this country and the colonies 
should read the seventh chapter of the 
Fourth Book of Discipline. It was felt 
by the meanest shepherd or the poorest 
Highland crofter that education would 
enable his son to rise in the world. Sir 
Walter Scott alludes to this national 
ambition when he makes the father and 
mother of Dominie Sampson wish to live 
to see their son “w is head in the 
pulpit.” Amid all ‘the changes, both 
social and political, which have passed 
over Scotland during three centuries, 
this intimate bond between the lower 
and higher education of the nation has 
never been loosened. It is the glory of 
our system that the deserving poor, if 
they be endowed with talents, dare to 
ery “‘ Excelsior.” No less than 19 per 
cent of the students attending the Facul- 
ties of Arts in our four Universities are 
the sons of labourers. They work with 
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for their University studies in winter. 
In my own limited circle I have nume- 
rous friends who have risen in this way. 
Let me cite two cases by way of illus- 
tration. A few weeks since it was my 
duty, as University Examiner, to recom- 
mend a student for the high degree of 
Doctor in Science. This graduate is the 
son of a poor Highland crofter, and 
when a boy went out to herd cattle dur- 
ing the summer from March to October. 
His wages for seven months were only 
25s., but they were enough to pay his 
fees at the parish school during winter. 
It is true that the school was six miles 
from his father’s hut, but a walk of 
twelve miles, to and fro over a bleak 
moorland, does not deter a promising 
Scotch boy from going to school. It did 
deter, however, some of the farmers’ 
sons in his neighbourhood ; so at four- 
teen my young friend took up a little 
adventure school to teach these less hardy 
lads, and in course of time he made 
enough to carry him to the burgh school 
at Perth, where he extended the know- 
ledge of classics and mathematics which 
he had begun at the parish school. Still 
working, still teaching, still saving, he 
fought his way step by step through 
bursaries and scholarships won by him, 
till he became a certificated teacher of 
the first class under the Privy Council, a 
Master of Arts, a Bachelor of Science 
in the University of Edinburgh, and, as 
I have said, a few weeks since it was my 
— to examine him as Doctor in 

ience. I might quote the instance of 
two labourers who have lately passed 
through the Scottish Universities, and 
obtained the highest honours in the 
English Universities, but I shall only 
allude to one other instance—that of Dr. 
James Henderson, lately a distinguished 
medical missionary in China, who was 
footman in the country residence of the 
Under Secretary for India, but being 
born near a parish school, took advantage 
of it. He then went into service in 
Edinburgh to be near a University, and 
while still a footman continued his edu- 
cation, graduated in medicine, and then 

ursued his honourable career in China. 

o not suppose that these are isolated 
cases, and that they are not true illus- 
trations of the secondary education which 
may be got at our primary schools. The 
Church long since provided for it by en- 
joining the heritors to select by prefer- 
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their hands in summer to make money! ence Masters of Arts as teachers of 


parochial schools. And the consequences 
are now apparent, for one-half of all the 
Scotch ministers pass directly from these 
lower schools to the Universities, and no 
less than 58 per cent of our Scotch 
physicians and surgeons spring at once 
from these schools to the higher platform 
of our Universities. If we include those 
who have also had the advantage of a 
secondary burgh school, then from 70 to 
80 per cent of Scotch students at the 
Universities pass through the prim 
schools. We have nothing like this in 
England. Neither your professions nor 
your Universities are fed by the primary 
schools ; nor would ours be if we kept 
them at the level of ‘‘ the three R’s.”” But 
our teachers have been educated at the 
Universities, and they rejoice to prepare 
their pupils for those institutions from 
which they received so much advantage. 
This introduction of a higher education 
into primary schools infuses a life and 
ambition into them which raises the whole 
tone of education in the country. An 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House once said that you cannot teach 
= and Horace in the same school. 
y reply is that we have the experience 
of three centuries to show that they can 
be brought together with great advan- 
tage, and that the pothooks may ulti- 
mately be used to hang up Horace, or 
Herodotus, or Euclid, or Moliére, in the 
sight of all aspiring boys. The aim of 
our Scotch schools has always been, after 
giving to children ‘‘ the three R’s’’—the 
spoon, the knife, and the fork of educa- 
tion—to give also some sound meat to 
which they may be applied. This Bill 
brings us under the Privy Council sys- 
tem and the Revised Code, and you need 
not be surprised that we are nervously 
anxious that our scholars should not be 
deprived of their meat, while the in- 
spectors look to the polish of the imple- 
ments of education. When Scotland 
was first examined by the Revised Code, 
it is true she did not come out so well as 
England ; but this was mainly due to her 
not having a general system of inspec- 
tion, and to the different methods of 
teaching, for in Scotch schools arithmetic 
is not begun so early as in English 
schools, and the children do not enter at 
so tender an age. But the percentage 
of passes is already greater in all ‘the 
three R’s,” showing that our educational 
system is adapted to the requirements of 
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the Revised Code. There is, no doubt, 
a thorough dislike of the Revised Code 
among the teachers in Scotland, but I 
believe this is mainly due to the fear 
that it will lower and alter our whole 
educational system. The first rule in 
Schedule A, attached to this Bill, is our 
Parliamentary security that the Privy 
Council will consult the wishes of the 
nation on this important point. For 
myself, I think the payment by results, 
which is the foundation of the Revised 
Code, is right in principle, but then the 
results should meet the requirements of 
a nation— especially when they have 
three centuries of success as evidence in 
their favour. Scotland does not want a 
larger Parliamentary t than she is 
entitled to by the number of scholars in 
attendance, but she desires that grant to 
be distributed in a way suitable to her 
habits. We are willing to come under 
any guarantee you choose that as large 
a percentage of our scholars shall pass 
“the three R’s” as you find by expe- 
rience can be attained in England uote 
the limited system ; but, when this result 
is achieved, do not cut off the higher 
education of our national schools. The 
ladder of education is a long ladder with 
many steps. In England, the three 
lowest steps have been selected as suffi- 
cient for primary schools. It may be 
answered that the Committee of Council, 
through the Department of Science and 
Art, aid the ascent of twenty steps more, 
and this is true, but with that incoherence 
of organization which marks our civil 
administration, this scheme runs side by 
side but never touches the other depart- 
ment of primary education. The re- 
striction of education to ‘‘ the three R’s”’ 
in primary schools does not exist in Scot- 
land, nor, so far as I am aware, in any 
other civilized country except England. 
France, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, and 
Switzerland encourage primary schools 
to select from six to eight higher sub- 
jects, according to the wants of the lo- 
ealities. So alsoin Scotland. After our 
children have learned reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, they are encouraged to 
continue at the primary schools in order 
to apply these elementary branches to 
higher information. Having taken the 
evidence of many masters on the subject, 
I believe I am not far from the mark in 
saying that in good schools, about one- 
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classics, or science. Hence, only ase 
few take those subjects which fit them 
for the Universities. But this is pre- 
cisely as it should be. Instead of con- 
tending for this in my own feeble lan- 
guage, I will quote from the writings of 
a philosopher whose opinions are always 
listened to with respect in this House. 
John Stuart Mill says— 

“The State owes no more than elementary edu- 
cation to the entire body of those who cannot pay 
for it. But the superior education, which it does 
not owe to the poorer population, it owes to the 
élite of them—to those who have earned the pre- 
ference by labour, and have shown by the results 
that they have capacity worth securing for the 
higher department of intellectual work, never 
supplied in due proportion to the demand.” 


This well expresses the sentiments of 
our old Scotch Reformer. By his coun- 
sel the Scotch people have always aimed 
at a selection of their meritorious poor, 
and have aided their advance in life. It 
is this which has impressed upon the 
Scotch a distinctiveness of character, 
and which has secured for their country 
a large measure of prosperity. We are 
therefore most anxious, as this Bill 
brings us under the Committee of Coun- 
cil, that the latter should not cut away 
the upper steps of our educational ladder, 
in okie to bring our Scotch system into 
uniformity with the English system. We 
do not doubt the justice of the Privy 
Council, but we fear the rigour of its 
uniformity. Hence it is that there has 
been a universal demand throughout 
Scotland for an Education Board. There 
have been many opinions as to what 
should be its constitution; but every 
public meeting has expressed a desire 
for its establishment, as a guardian of 
the characteristics of our primary schools. 
The spirit of John Knox, which still 
animates the Scotch people, demands 
that the old connection between the lower 
and higher education of the country 
should be preserved. Our Universities 
draw their main strength from the na- 
tional schools of Scotland, and you must 
not cut them off from the roots. You 
will pardon me, asa University Member, 
for having dwelt so long on this subject ; 
but the Universities of Scotland belong 
wholly to the people. As the giant 
Anteeus derived his great strength by 
contact with the earth, so do our Uni- 
versities derive their vigour from con- 
stant contact with the people. Do not 
let the Committee of Counail, by attempt- 
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ing to assimilate Scotch schools to Eng- 
lish schools, be the Hercules to lift our 
Universities above the heads of the 
people, and by severing us from the 
source of our strength destroy an edu- 
cational system which has promoted the 
pros rity, peace, and tranquillity of 

tland, and of the great kingdom of 
which she is a part. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate having 
made some pointed allusions to him in 
reference to the Committee over which 
he had had the honour to preside, he 
could not allow his remarks to pass with- 
out some observations, so that the House 
might not assume that he agreed with 
what his right hon. Friend had said. He 
entirely agreed with what had fallen from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Fifeshire 
(Sir Robert Anstruther), and from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren). He did not at 
all agree to the representation made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Edin- 
burgh University (Dr. Playfair) of the 
statement made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Fifeshire. What the hon. 
Baronet said was—not that he did not 
agree to a central authority, or Board, 
or Commission — but that he could not 
agree with the central authority pro- 

ed by his right hon. and learned 

riend (the Lord Advocate). They ob- 
jected to the central authority proposed 
in the first draft of the Bill, but ten 
times more did they object to the pro- 
position — the most extraordinary pro- 

sition—made that night by his nght 
on. Friend — the most extraordinary 
pee he had ever heard for —- 
ating education or anything else. e 
referred to the Board of Supervision. 
So far as the evidence given before his 
Committee went, it went in a direction 
directly contrary to that suggested by 
his right hon. Friend ; nor did it seem 
to him that there was much difference 
between the constitution of that Board 
and the proposed new Education Board. 
What was proposed? There was to be 
a court of seven members; and who 
were these seven members to be? The 
two Law Officers of the Crown, the 
Lord Advocate and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral. But the Solicitor General was a 
member of the Board of Supervision, 
and the evidence was that his hon. 
and learned Friend was unable to attend 
the meetings of the Board, and, more- 
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duty so to do. The Lord Advocate 
was to be a member of the Board. Now, 
it was almost impossible for him to 
attend to all the multifarious business 
to which he had now to attend, and how 
could he be able to attend and advise 
the Board? There was to be a 
chairman of the Board, at £500 a year, 
with four other members, and these four 
members were to be paid three guineas 
an attendance up to fifty attendances. 
No doubt these members would attend, 
would get their three guineas, and would 
do nothing more. There were three 
learned sheriffs on the Board of Super. 
vision, and they had worked uncommonly 
well. They were paid 150 guineas a 
year, for about thirty or forty attend. 
ances, to conduct all the legal work of 
the Board of Supervision. What was 
the practical result of the constitution of 
this Board? There was one paid chair- 
man, three paid sheriffs, and the evi- 
dence was that nobody else attended that 
Board. But the sheriffs were frequently 
obliged to go to different parts of the 
country and attend to their duties, and the 
result was*that the whole management 
fell into the hands of the chairman. He 
asked whether that would be a satisfac- 
tory system to introduce for the manage- 
ment of education ? He objected to these 
Boards, because they did not sit in pub- 
lic — because they were not responsible 
—and because there was nobody in that 
House to answer for their conduct. It 
might be said that the Lord Advocate 
ractically represented them here ; but 
- could he undertake still further 
duties by having put upon him this new 


Board? The central authority was the 
most material and essential part of this 
Bill. They wanted a central authority 


—that that central authority should be 
a Scotch authority—that it should work 
in harmony, but not under the dicta- 
tion, of the Privy Council — all these 
requirements were essential for the con- 
stitution of the Board. The Board 
should be represented in this House and 
responsible to this House. It was to 
be established for the management of 
the new system of education, and it 
should not be put upon the same foot- 
ing as the close Boards in Edinburgh, 
which his right hon. Friend admitted 
that the people of Scotland condemn. 
[The Lord ApvocaTE said he made no 
such admission.] He entirely agreed 
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with the proposal that there should be 


a central authority, but it was essential | 


that it should be a central authority that 
should enjoy the confidence and respect 
of the country over whose education it 
was to preside. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) were, at | 
least, premature—so far as the evidence 
had gone it certainly did not go the 
length of condemning the Board of Su- 

rvision. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
os for Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther) 
had stated that no Board appointed to | 
superintend education in Scotland could | 
be satisfactory to the le of Scotland. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: What 
he had said was that no Board would be 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland if 
it had not direct representation in this 
House to answer for its conduct. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN : The proposed Board 
would have representatives in this House 
—the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor 
General would be members of the Board. 
He would not go further into the ques- 
tion of the constitution of this Board 
than to say that. he was certain the 

ple of Scotland would not submit to 
ive the management of Scotch educa- 
tion under the dictation of a Secretary 
or Board in London. The Board should 
be a central Board and a Scotch Board, 
and what was still better, it should be 
a Board not sitting in London, but a 
Board representative of education in 
Scotland. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh that it would be impossible for 
us to control and direct education in 
Scotland by anyone sitting in London, 
on account of the great difference be- 
tween education in England and Scot- 
land. At present they had a system of 
which they might well be proud. It 
combined elementary with middle-class 
education. In England the Privy Coun- 
cil took charge only of the elementary 
branches of education, but he should 
not like to see the Scotch parochial 
schools placed under the same control. 
If they were, the result would be that 
they would have in Scotland what they 
had in England —a mere mechanical 
routine in the schools, instead of that 
intellectual training which was now given 
in the Scotch schools. He was in favour 
of a Secretary of State for Scotland ; but 
if the choice was whether they should 
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| have the education of Scotland managed 


by a local Board in Scotland, or by a 
Secretary of State in London, he had no 
hesitation in saying—‘‘ Sink the Secre- 
tary of State, and let us have our edu- 
cation managed in Scotland by Scotch- 
men.” 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway had spoken as 
if all the Scotch Members agreed with 
them; but that was not the case. For 
his part he very much agreed with 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Dr. Playfair), whose speech 
was the most practical that they had 
heard that night. He regretted that 
the hon. Member (Mr. M‘Lagan) should 
have introduced this subject of a Scotch 
Secretary of State. It was a point on 
which the Scotch Members were any- 
thing butunanimous. He thought they 
would do wisely to confine themselves to 
the most important point, the education 
of the people, and not mix it up with 
other questions, which would only hin- 
der its success. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, he was not at 
all sure, notwithstanding the assurance 
of the Lord Advocate as to the import- 
ance of this Bill, that the people of Scot- 
land would be inclined to regard it as a 
great measure of national education. He 
could only say that he had long held 
the opinion that if they were to have 
a national system it must be a secular 
system—that the clergy should have 
as little as possible to do with it; that 
they should be restrained, and not al- 
lowed to interfere with education until 
the children were able to understand 
what religion means. He held, also, 
that if they were to have a system of 
education which was to reach the 90,000 
children in Scotland the Lord Advocate 
had told us exist there without educa- 
tion, they must have a compulsory sys- 
tem—and he trusted that if this Bill 
passed through Committee—which he 
very much doubted—the Lord Advocate 
would be prepared to bring in a measure 
in which the education of the people 
shall be made compulsory. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, the question 
of education was of far greater import- 
ance than the constitution of the Board, 
and he would rather have twenty Boards 
than have this Bill thrown out on the 

int. However bad the Board might 

, they could get rid of it; but if they 
lost this Bill, it might be a difficult thing 
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to get such another chance of dealing 
with this question. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Youne) said, he had 
listened with some surprise to the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Fife- 
shire, and with still more surprise to the 

ech of the hon. Member for the Ayr 
urghs. The question was that this Bill 
be now read asecond time? Both of 
these speeches, and especially the lat- 
ter, were upon an altogether different 
—— — namely, whether certain 
oards entrusted with a great variety 
of business now existing in Edinburgh 
were satisfactorily discharging their du- 
ies. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Fifeshire was perhaps hardly in a 
position to pronounce an opinion upon 
the question whether they satisfactorily 
discharged their duties or not, because 
he said that their distinguishing feature 
was that the people of Scotland knew 
nothing about them. The hon. Member 
was at least entitled to speak for him- 
self, and if he knew nothing about 
them he was not in a position to say 
anything against them. The hon. and 
learned gentleman the Member for Ayr 
devoted his speech almost exclusively to 
a condemnation of the Board of Super- 
vision. He spoke as if there were a 
general concurrence of opinion adverse 
to the Board upon all the evidence taken 
before the Committee appointed by this 
House to inquire into its operation. He 
(the Solicitor General) would take leave 
to say that such was not only not the una- 
nimous opinion, but that it was not the 
opinion of the majority of the members 
of that Committee. The hon. Member 
for the Ayr Burghs admitted the necessity 
for a central authority in the Educa- 
tion scheme: but it had not been sug- 
-?—" that the central authority should 
e in any other form than that of a 
Board; and if the constitution of the 
Board proposed in the Bill were un- 
satisfactory, the proper course was to 
amend it in Committee. The main criti- 
cism, so far as he understood it, of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Ayr 
Burghs was that there was no provision 
made for the Board being directly re- 
presented in this House. But one of the 
roposals of his right hon. Friend (the 
rd Advocate) was that the two Law 
Officers of the Crown, both of whom 
were in this House, should be members 
of the Board. He (the Solicitor General) 
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sentative of any Board in this House was 
that he might be able to answer any in- 
quiry and give explanations with refer- 
ence to any complaint which might be 
made in this House relating to the con- 
duct of the Board. Now this Board, 
if it should be constituted in the man- 
ner proposed, would have two members 
sitting in the House, who, after due 
inquiries, would be in a position to give 
satisfactory answers to any such ques- 
tions as might be put. But all this was 
matter of detail to be considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he did not 
intend to offer any opposition to the 
second reading, but at the same time he 
must complain of the way in which it 
had been introduced, and the consequent 
difficulty under which Members found 
themselves in addressing the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) had met with compliments, and 
even with expressions of affection, from 
below the Gangway, such as, if he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) were in his position, he 
should not be at all grateful for, e 
cially as they had been accompanied by 
expressions of hostility towards some 
of the Amendments which he proposed 
to introduce. No one on his own side 
the House had spoken against the 
measure—and for himself he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) desired to give the right 
hon. Gentleman all the assistance in his 
power towards passing the measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


NITRO GLYCERINE BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the Ilouse, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to prohibit for a limited period the importa- 
tion and to restrict and regulate the carriage of 
Nitro Glycerine. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Joun Hay, Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence, and Mr. Graves. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill 211.] 


House adjourned at a quarte™ 
after Two o'clock: 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 13th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brus—First Reading— 
Queen Anne’s Bounty* (185); Sunday and 
Ragged Schools * (188). 

Second Reading—Education of Children [88], 
negatived ; Bishops Resignation (171) ; Cha- 
rity Commissioners (170); Special Bails 
(166); Assessed Rates (174); Poor Law 
Board Provisional Orders Confirmation * (142). 

Committee— Court of Common Pleas (County 
Palatine of Lancaster) * (79-186); Municipal 
Franchise * (125-187); Diplomatic Salaries, 
&e. * (128). 

Report—New Parishes and Church Building Acts 
Amendment * (184). 

Withdrawn—Infant Life Preservation (89). 


PORTADOWN INQUEST. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Duxe or MANCHESTER said, 
he begged to call the attention of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Dufferin) to 
the adjournment by the coroner of this 
inquiry for three or four weeks—namely, 
till the 3rd of August. The inquest was 
on the body of a man who was shot 
down by the police, they having fired, 
as he understood, by the order of the 
sub-inspector of the district. It was 
most important that the inquiry should 
be a continuous one, and should be 
brought to a close as soon as possible ; 
for in the meantime the influence and 
authority of the sub-inspector would be 
very much weakened. He would sug- 
gest his temporary transfer to a post of 
equal rank in another part of the coun- 
try in the event of the Government being 
unable to direct the speedy resumption 
of the inquiry. The coroner’s reason 
for the adjournment was his having to 
attend Assizes in another district, but 
three or four days would surely have 
been sufficient for this purpose. 

Lorpv DUFFERIN said, the Govern- 
ment had been informed of the adjourn- 
ment with great surprise and regret; 
but it was entirely within the discretion 
of the coroner to adjourn for any period 
he might think proper, and they had no 
power to interfere. The noble Duke’s 
suggestion as to the temporary removal 
of the officer was open to the obvious 


objection that it would naturally be re- 
garded both by him and by the public 
as somewhat prejudging the case. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(The Marquess Townshend.) 


(No. 88.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Toe Marquess TOWNSHEND, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time, said, that its principle 
was that of compulsory education, which 
he was persuaded was essential to any 
efficient measure on this subject. As to 
the religious difficulty, it would be best 
met by giving secular instruction in day 
schools, leaving it to the ministers of all 
denominations to provide by Sunday 
Schools or otherwise for that religious 
teaching which should form an import- 
ant part of education. His proposal was 
that wherever free schools existed within 
reach of the parents they should be re- 
quired to send their children for at least 
twelve hours’ teaching a week. This 
would not interfere with the employment 
of children of ten or twelve years of 
age, whose earnings might be important 
to their parents, while it would in most 
cases lead to children being allowed to 
remain at school the greater part of the 
day. Compulsory education was already 
the law of the land with reference to 
children employed in factories and work- 
shops, and there could be no objection 
to extending the principle to those who 
were in a more disadvantageous posi- 
tion. Parents were bound to provide 
proper food and clothing for their chil- 
dren’s bodies ; surely, therefore, the law 
ought to require them to provide for 
their minds. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 
2*.”"—( The Marquess Townshend.) 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he thought no one could doubt the ex- 
cellence of his noble Friend’s object, 
but it was doubtful whether this Bill 
would further it. The Government had 
promised their serious attention to the 
whole question of public education, and 
he appealed to his noble Friend and to 
all desiring the spread of education 
whether it was well to deal with the 
question piecemeal, re | with that 
most difficult part of it, the mode of 
securing the attendance of children at 
school. It would be improper for him 
now to state the opinion of the Govern- 
ment on the question of popular educa- 
tion, and as at this period of the Session 
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no practical result could be expected, he 
trusted that his noble Friend would not 
press the measure. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now”’) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months.””)—( The Lord President.) 


On Question, That (‘‘now”) stand 
art of the Motion? Resolved in the 
Wegative ; and Bill to be read 2* on this 
day three months. 


INFANT LIFE PRESERVATION BILL. 
(The Marquess Townshend.) 
(No. 89.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Tae Marquess TOWNSHEND ex- 
plained that the Bili was directed against 
“‘ baby farming.”’ It was notorious that 
in many cases infants were intrusted to 
= whose wish was that the chil- 

ren’s lives might come to a speedy end, 
and whose character was such that, but 
for the lowness of their terms, they 
would not be vested with so important a 
trust. Instances were but too common 
in which infants thus perished from 
neglect or ill-treatment, and his pro- 
posal, therefore, was that every person 
taking charge of them should be licensed 
by a magistrate, and should be required 
to give security for the proper discharge 
of her duties. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
he regarded the Bill as a most extra- 
ordinary one, since it would make it 
unlawful for any person, including, 
therefore, the mother, to take charge of 
any child under five years of age for the 
purpose of nursing without having pre- 
viously obtained the authorization of a 
justice of the peace. He would advise 
the noble Marquess to subject these very 
numerous Bills to some more careful 
scrutiny before he submitted them to 
the consideration of the House. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that the 
Bill was calculated to defeat the object 


{LORDS} 








of the noble Marquess, for, if carried 
into effect, there would soon, probably, | 
be no infant life to preserve. It would | 
moreover, require all nurses in hospitals 
and workhouses to be licensed. He 
hoped the noble Marquess would re- 
model the Bill before he again brought 
it forward. 

Eart STANHOPE: Perhaps the noble 
Marquess would not object to this 
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Amendment of his Bill — “ That no 
woman shall nurse a child without the 
authority of her husband or the license 
of a magistrate.” That would simpli 
matters very much; the Reabieids, = 
thority could be obtained without trouble. 

Tue Marquess TOWNSHEND said, 
that the Bill would only apply to children 
placed out to nurse. ter the way in 
which the Bill had been received it would 
be useless for him to press it. 


Order for Second Reading discharged ; 
and Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


BISHOPS RESIGNATION BILL—(No. 171.) 
( The Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue Arcusisnop or CANTERBURY 
said, this Bill consisted of two parts. 
One part had reference to the resigna- 
tion of Bishops, and the other was to 
amend the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 62, which pro- 
vided that in the case of the mental in- 
capacity of a Bishop a Commission should 
issue in order to supply proper superin- 
tendence of the diocese. The first = 
of the Bill met the difficulty which had 
been experienced in former attempts in 
the same direction, by providing that in 
case of the resignation of a Bishop the 
revenues of the see should be applied for 
the benefit at once of the retiring Bisho 
and of hiscoadjutor. It had been foun 
impossible to provide any income for a 
retiring Bishop from any other source, 
and although inconvenience might arise 
from dividing the revenues of the see 
during the time when there was both a 
retired Bishop and a Bishop exercising 
jurisdiction, yet that inconvenience was 
not so great as that arising from the 
present state of things, there being at 
present no provision for the resignation 
of a Bishop. With regard to the second 
part of the Bill, he had followed as 
nearly as possible the precedent of the 
6 & 7 Vict., which gave compulsory 

wers in cases of mental incapacity. 

heir Lordships were aware that under 
that Act a Commission might be issued 
in the case of a Bishop who was men- 
tally incapacitated from discharging his 
duties, and that on the Report of that 
Commission another Bishop holding @ 
see in England or Wales was appointed 
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to administer the diocese. Provision 
was made in that Act that one-fifth part 
of the revenue should be paid to the 
assisting Bishop with which to meet 
his additional expenses; but the diffi- 


culty still remained of laying on one 
who had already enough to do in his 
own diocese, additional duties in the 


entire charge of another diocese. In 
this Bill it was proposed to meet that 
difficulty by providing that, instead of 
er already ch with a see in 
England or Wales, a Bishop-coadjutor, 
with right of succession, should be ap- 

inted. Provision was made to secure 
fis payment and his right of succession 
to the see when it became vacant in va- 
rious clauses, which, no doubt, their 
Lordships would carefully consider in 
Committee. The evil which the Bill was 
intended to remedy was one that had 
often been complained of, and the in- 
convenience arising from which had been 
felt by none more than by those who 
were charged with the administration 
of the several dioceses. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Eart NELSON said, he regretted the 
necessity, for such he feared it was, of 
limiting the income of a Bishop who 
would have to perform the entire duties 
of a diocese. In dioceses which were too 
large for the Bishops to visit their clergy, 
it was essential that they should have 
large incomes in order to be able to en- 
tertain their clergy, otherwise they would 
not see them at all and he should have 
been glad if an arrangement could have 
been made for reviving some of the sup- 
pressed canonries, or for reserving some 
of the existing ones as a provision for 
retiring Bishops. He feared, however, 
that there was little chance of this being 
done. Residence in the cathedral city 
being very essential under the present 
management of | dioceses, he re- 
gretted that the Bill proposed to leave 
the episcopal residence to the es 
ay his was, no doubt, design 
as a kindness to him; but it was very 
desirable that his successor, having all 
the duties of the diocese, should also 
have the house, and he hoped this would 
be done, even should some larger sum 
be consequently allowed to the retiring 
Prelate. It being clear that a mentally 
incapacitated Bishop was less able to 
perform his duties than one who volun- 


’ 
; 
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tarily resigned, he could not see why 
the former should have a much larger 
income than the latter, nor why a coad- 
jutor Bishop, who would have exactly 
the same duties as the successor to a re- 
tiring Bishop, should only have two- 
thirds of the income. Another anomaly 
in the Bill was that whereas a Bishop’s 
capacity was to be determined by three 
judges—the Archbishop and two of the 

ishops of the province—two Bishops 
only were, in the case of an Archbishop, 
to state in writing whether they consi- 
dered him incapacitated. It was pro- 
posed, too, that his coadjutor should be 
nominated by the Crown from among 
the Bishops of his province ; but, as he 
understood the Bill, the Bishop so nomi- 
nated would retain the charge of his 
present diocese as well as that of the 
archbishopric. He thought the Bill 
might be amended as regarded some of 
its details. 

Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, he 
thought the noble Earl (Earl Nelson) 
could not have read the Bill very closely. 
It was not necessary that the house 
should be occupied by the Bishop re- 
signing, and this would be left to ar- 
rangement. He admitted the incon- 
venience which had been pointed out 
with regard to income; but a Bishop 
subjected to compulsory retirement was 
entitled to some consideration. If he 
retained the house he incurred a large 
expense, while, on the other hand, the 
coadjutor, beside the prospect of succes- 
sion, would have the power of choosing 
a residence adapted to his means. As 
to Archbishops, they were rather better 
protected than the noble Earl supposed, 
for the only difference in their case was 
the substitution of another Bishop to 
take the place of the Archbishop, and 
constitute a court of three persons. He 
believed that on examination the Bill 
would be found the best practicable re- 
medy for the sad condition of things 


. which was at present unprovided for. 


Tue Duke or CLEVELAND said, 
he thought the Bill made very fair pro- 
vision for retiring Bishops, but he 
doubted whether it went far enough. 
A provision should be made to meet the 
case of Bishops who, from their advanced 
period of life, though not mentally in- 
capacitated, were incapable of perform- 
ing their duties. 

Tue Bisuorp or LONDON said, he 
must remind the noble Duke that it 
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would be difficult to determine the par- | out rather than detailed the course which 
ticular point at which physical infirmity | was to be adopted, and pointed to the 
would justify the enforcement of a co- | establishment of some tribunal the con- 
adjutor. In such cases a Bishop could | stitution and functions of which were 
take his choice as to retiring, whereas | not explained. Such a court would 
in cases of mental incapacity he could | hardly be a satisfactory one, unless it 
not decide for himself. There might, | contained a lay and legal element, com- 
in the lapse of centuries, be an occa- | petent to determine with precision the 
sional case which the Bill would not / difficult question of mental capacity. 


meet, but on the whole he believed it 
would be found sufficient. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
hoped the right rev. Bench would agree 
on the adoption of an- Amendment in 
the 3rd clause, which would make the 
same provisions apply to physical as to 
mental incapacity, for the public would 
expect that this should be secured. 

Tae Brsuor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL admitted that the noble 
Duke’s (the Duke of Somerset’s) sug- 
gestion was deserving of consideration. 
It was difficult, however, to draw a line 
between that degree of infirmity which 
caused the loss of a Bishop’s services 
to a diocese and that in which the 
presiding power of the mind might re- 
main, though accompanied by physical 
weakness. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he was grateful to the right rev. Bench 
for having taken up a question of such 
urgency and importance, and he felt that 
it was a rather ungracious task to criti- 
cize the provisions of the Bill; but it 
was desirable before going into Com- 
mittee to point out how it would strike 
lay Members of the House, and persons 
outside. The Bill proposed that a co- 
adjutor Bishop should be appointed in 
certain cases, and should have an in- 
come of at least £2,000 a year from the 
see. Now, he would have to bear the 
whole burden and responsibility, and 
though Parliament would wish to deal 
tenderly with the retiring Bishop, it was 
not desirable that there should be so 
unsatisfactory a contrast between his 
position and that of the coadjutor as 
would exist under provisions of the Bill, 
which assigned to the retiring Bisho 
not less than £2,000 a year, besides all 
the temporalities and other emoluments, 
and, in certain cases, the episcopal palace. 
He would, moreover, have the power 
of initiating this state of things, for un- 
less the incapacitated Bishop desired to 
retire, this part of the Bill could not 
come into force. In the case of a Bisho 


not taking the initiative the Billshadow 
The Bishop of London 





One of the anomalies of the Bill was 
that in the case of an Archbishop the 
tribunal would not be the same. It 
might be greatly to the interest of the 
Church that an Archbishop should re- 
tire, but the Bill merely proposed the 
appointment of one of the Bishops of his 
province as coadjutor. 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
asked the noble Ear! to refer to clause 11. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he understood that clause to provide that 
a Bishop-coadjutor might be appointed 
in the case of an Archbishop being in- 
capacitated, and that where an Arch- 
bishop’s capacity was in question there 
should be substituted for him such Bishop 
of his province as Her Majesty might 
appoint. This seemed to him consistent 
with his statement that a Bishop of the 
— might be appointed the Arch- 

ishop’s coadjutor. 

Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY 
explained that the substitution of a 
Bishop of the province for the Arch- 
bishop was not for the purpose of acting 
as coadjutor, but for the purpose of sit- 
ting on the Commission, it being obvious 
that an Archbishop could not sit on the 
Commission by which his own lunacy was 
to be tried. When the Archbishop had 
been ascertained to be a lunatic, another 
person, and not one of the Bishops of 
the province, would be appointed to act 
as his coadjutor. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON ac- 
cepted this explanation as removing an 
objection which he was about to offer, 
but thought the terms of the clause were 
open to the construction he had put upon 
it. His criticisms were not conceived in 
a hostile spirit, but it was important, 
especially at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, that the details of the Bill should 
be carefully considered, and that am- 
biguities should be removed. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK remarked 
that while an incapacitated Bishop would 
be relieved from all his other duties, the 
Bill would continue to him the privilege 
of sitting in this House. The explana- 
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tion given by the most rev. Prelate of the 
11th clause raised some other objections 
to that clause, because from that ex- 
planation it would follow that the — 
to be appointed to assist the Archbishop 
need not necessarily be a Bishop at all. 
Tue Eart or POWIS said, he thought 
it was undesirable that the burden of the 
retiring allowance of a Bishop who was 
incapacitated should be thrown upon his 
successor. There was no doubt that, if 
not at the present moment, at least 
eventually, the episcopal property in the 
handsof the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be much more than sufficient to 
provide all the regular episcopal incomes, 
and, therefore, he thought such retiring 
allowances would form a_ legitimate 
charge, to be placed either wholly or in 
part upon those surplus funds. With 
regard to Bishops retiring on account of 
, as in the case of the Civil Service, 
he thought there ought to be some limit 
as to the age at which applications to 
retire should be entertained—say, only 
from sixty-five or seventy years. With 
respect to the provision for investigating 
cases of alleged lunacy against a Bishop, 
it would, in his opinion, be much better 
that, as a Bishop was a public officer, on 
a representation being made to Her 
Majesty, Her Majesty should direct the 
Lunacy Commissioners, who were men 
of legal and medical experience, to con- 
duct a formal inquiry and ascertain 
whether the alleged infirmity really ex- 
isted. The part of Clause 11 which re- 
lated to Archbishops and their coadjutors 
required some consideration. The coad- 
jutor who was to be appointed was not 
only to discharge the ordinary duties of 
the Archbishop—that was to say, to 
carry on the discipline of the archdiocese 
of Canterbury or York ; but, although a 
new man and just appointed, and being 
incapacitated from sitting in Parliament, 
he was to have power to institute legal 
inquiries, not only against priests, but 
against other Bishops of the province ; 
for example, he might be allowed to pro- 
secute the Bishops of London, Durham, 
or Winchester, who might have occupied 
their sees for ten or twenty years. It 
was difficult to say, in the case of the 
incapacity of the Archbishop, how his 
metropolitical functions were to be dis- 
charged ; but it would not be proper to 
place those metropolitical functions in 
the hands of his junior and temporary 
successor. 
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Lorp CAIRNS said, he wished to 
make a suggestion in regard to the 
amendment of the Bill. The 3rd clause 
— out the steps by which a yes 

| was to be appointed. eir 
Lordships’ attention had been already 
called to the fact that it applied merely 
to the case of mental incapacity; and it 
was obvious that if the Bill became law 
in its present form it would be entirely 
inoperative to reach some of the cases 
which had occurred under their own ob- 
servation, as to which certainly a strong 
public feeling had been expressed that 
there ought to be some legislation. 
There was another objection to the 
clause as it now stood. it contemplated 
proceedings of a somewhat judicial cha- 
racter ; and there was this great anomaly, 
that the Archbishop, who was to be the 
principal Judge, was also the person 
who put the whole judicial proceeding 
in motion. The Archbishop was to be, 
he would not say the prosecutor, but the 
mover in setting the inquiry on foot. 
That was open to grave objection, and 
what he would suggest was that a great 
improvement of the Bill might be effect- 
ale providing that upon a representa- 
tion being made to the Archbishop, 
emanating from the Dean and Chapter, 
who were the guardians of the spirituali- 
ties, the Archbishop should then call to 
his aid the two Bishops, as the clause 
provided, and should hold an inquiry. 
He would suggest that the clause should 
go further, and enact that upon the Dean 
and Chapter undertaking to prove a de- 
gree of physical infirmity sufficient per- 
manently to eee ogy the Bishop from 
the discharge of his duties an inquiry 
should take place, and in the event of 
the Archbishop being satisfied of the 
truth of the representation he should 
have power to appoint a coadjutor. The 
case of infirmity of an Archbishop was 
a matter of great difficulty, and great 
caution ought to be exercised in provid- 
ing for the discharge of the duties of the 
office. It would, in his opinion, be very 
objectionable to devolve the performance 
of the functions of an incapacitated 
Archbishop upon a coadjutor, who from 
the necessity of the case was not likely 
to have the experience that was required 
in a person appointed to such an office. 
It would be far better to provide for the 
actual resignation of the most reverend 
Prelate, the revenues of the sees being 
large enough to provide a retiring pen- 
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sion for the Archbishop, and a sufficient 


income for his successor. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he wished 
to call attention to one or two points 
which appeared to have been overlooked. 
Sometimes a man might for two or three 
years be subject to a slight infirmity, 
and a report might be made upon him 
according to the Bill; but when he re- 
covered, what was to be his position, 
and what was to be the position of the 
see with two Bishops ? ain, if some 
infirmity should happen to the coadjutor, 
what was to be done? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that several of the difficulties which had 
been suggested were worthy of con- 
sideration, but most of them were met 
by the fact that this was in every respect 
a voluntary Bill. It was not intended 
to effect by any compulsory procedure 
whatever the resignation of any Bishop. 
If a man was absolutely incapable of 
having a will, evidence as to his sup- 
posed mental incapacity was to be — a 
mitted to one of the Secretaries of State 
—he supposed the Home Secretary— 
and then it remained for the Crown to 
make or not to make the appointment of 
a coadjutor as it should think fit, Un- 
der such circumstances there could not 
be any contemplation of doubtful cases, 
or such as involved serious difficulty in 
investigation. The Bill had for its ob- 
ject simply to provide for the discharge 
of necessary duties, in the one case at 
the desire of the Bishop, and in the 
other where there was a clear and un- 
doubted case of mental incapacity. That 
object seemed to him very desirable, and 
he had no doubt that their Lordshi 
might make this in Committee a valuable 
measure. 

Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, that the various suggestions which 


their Lordships had made should be. 


taken into serious consideration before 
the Bill went into Committee. The no- 
ble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Cairns) had mentioned that the Dean 
and Chapter, being regarded as the 
guardians of the spiritualities, were the 
proper persons to make the representa- 
tion. But the Dean and Chapter were 
not to be regarded as the guardians of 
the spiritualities except in the case of 
Archbishops’ sees. The Archbishop was 
the guardian of the spiritualities in other 
cases, and therefore this Bill, as re- 
garded incapacity, followed the prece- 


Lord Catrns 
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dent of chap. 62 of the 6th and 7th of 
the Queen. He himself thought there 
was an incongruity in a Bishop a 
pointed coadjutor exercising metropoli- 
tical jurisdiction, and a provision to re- 
medy that would be introduced in Com- 
mittee. He trusted that it was only the 
first part of the Bill that would really 
have to be put into operation, and he 
would take that opportunity of saying 
that he could not but believe that as 
soon as the Houses of Parliament should 
have provided proper means to enabl 
Bishops afflicted with physical infirmi- 
ties to retire there would be no hesi- 
tation on the part of the persons in- 
capacitated from availing themselves of 
the arrangements which should be made. 
From the correspondence which he had 
had with the right rev. Prelates who were 
so afflicted, he knew that their position 
was very pai to themselves, and he 
could not but believe that they would be 
very thankful to their Lordships and 
the other House of Parliament if they 
should put it within their reach to do 
what he was sure they were very anx- 
ious to do—namely, to commit their sees 
to more vigorous hands. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 170.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that its object was to remove 
some difficulties which had occurred in 
the administration of charitable trusts, 
in consequence of certain formalities 
which were required to be observed, and 
which, while not serving any useful pur- 
pose, gave rise from time to time to se- 
rious inconvenience, the omission of 
them having thrown a doubt on the 
validity of orders which the Commis- 
sioners had made. The Bill in all the 
earlier parts of it dealt with the removal 
of difficulties of that description, and 
gave the Commissioners powers to dis- 
charge their own orders on the discovery 
of any irregularity in them. The 9th 
clause empowered the Commissioners to 
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authorize those administering any cha- 
rity to employ competent persons to 
frame a scheme or make inquiries under 
the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853 to 1869, 
and to pay those so employed. The 
10th clause a that a petition to 
the Court of Chancery under the 8th 
section of the Charitable Trusts Act— 
1860—1ust be presented in all cases by 
the same persons only as the existing 
law provided in the case of charities of 
which the annual income did not exceed 
£50—namely, the Attorney General and 
the trustees managing atrust. Itmight 
be a question for discussion in Commit- 
tee whether a simple majority instead of 
two-thirds of the trustees administering 
a charity should be able to decide on 
the sale or exchange of any property 
held by them in trust. Other clauses 
facilitated the placing of charities under 
the Commissioners, for the jealousy with 
which these functionaries were originally 
regarded had recently disappeared, and 
all classes, including the representatives 
of Dissenting bodies, were anxious to 
avail themselves of the services of the 
Commissioners. 

Tue Eart or ROMNEY was under- 
stood to recommend some slight Amend- 
ment of Clause 9. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


SPECIAL BAILS BILL—(No. 166.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


, Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, he had had considerable 
inquiry made into the matter, and he 
was satisfied that it was necessary a Bill 
of this kind should be passed. It had 
not been introduced into the other House 
by the Government, but the able Master 
of the Court of Exchequer had been re- 
quested to examine it carefully, and he 
reported that the grievance sought to be 

essed was a real one. By an Act of 
Charles II., and another of William 

+, nO person was allowed to be ap- 
pointed to take special bail in the coun- 
try who was an attorney or a solicitor. 
This might be proper at one time, but 
now, in consequence of changes in the 


{Jury 18, 1869} 
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law, the cases of special bail were so 
few that it was not worth any person’s 
while to take the office who was not an 
attorney or solicitor, and no one was ap- 
pointed ; so that in the few cases where 
special bail was required persons were 
put to the inconvenience of coming - 
to London for the purpose. The Bi 
empowered anyone authorized to admin- 
ister an oath, whether he was a solicitor 
or not, provided he were not interested 
in the matter, to take special bail. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Tuesday next. 


ASSESSED RATES BILL—(No. 174.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

THE or KIMBERLEY, in moyvy- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, it was rendered necessary by 
the great inconvenience which had re- 
sulted from the abolition of composition 
for rates by a clause in the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1867. Some 
idea might be formed of the inconveni- 
ence occasioned when it was stated that 
in nine boroughs 87,500 summonses for 
non-payment of rates had been issued. ~ 
Before the Act composition was 
in force in no fewer than 171 boroughs, 
and the operation of the Act was felt to 
be a great hardship by the occupiers of 
small tenements, who paid rent weekly, 
because they were called upon to pay in 
advance a rate which exceeded in amount 
the rent due, while they were liable to 
be turned out at a week’s notice. Under 
this Bill an occupier would not be called 
upon to pay a rate exceeding in amount 
the rent due to the landlord, and it was 
provided that they might deduct the 
rate so paid from the rent. The main 
object of the Bill was to reverse what 
was done by the clause in the Reform 
Act in depriving a large number of per- 
sons of the Parliamentary franchise. 
The Bill repealed the Small Tenements 
Act, and made composition possible 
throughout the country upon terms which 
were prescribed. In one case the occu- 

ier might pay the rate and deduct it - 
rom the landlord’s rent; in a second 
the landlord would agree with the over- 
seers, and would pay the rates; in which 
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case he would get an allowance of 5 per 
cent; and in a third, the vestry might 
impose upon owners the obligation of 
paying the rates, and allow them a de- 

uction of 15 per cent. In short, the 
Bill restored the power of compounding, 
and enabled it to be made universal 
throughout the country. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Lorpv DENMAN was understood to 
say it had been represented to him that 
in the north-west part of England 
owners of property rated for their tenants 
had coerced them in voting. 

Eart GREY said, he did not wish to 
offer any opposition to the Bill, but 
could not allow the second reading to 
pass without pointing out that the neces- 
sity for introducing it afforded a striking 
example of the inconvenience and mis- 
chief which arose from political parties 
pursuing a course for a temporary ob- 
ject. Two years ago, when this subject 
occupied attention, they were told that 
the security for the due exercise of the 
franchise was to be the personal payment 
of rates by those to whom it was granted. 
It was this that was to make the new 
extension of the franchise perfectly safe. 
In the discussion of the Reform Bill it 
was found that difficulties arose in ap- 
plying this principle, and Parliament, in 
order to get rid of them, proceeded at 
once, without discussion and without con- 
sideration, to cut the Gordian knot by 
simply resolving that the whole system of 
compounding for rates should be put an 
end to. The then Government proposed 
this, and the Opposition, not to be left 
behind, said—‘‘This is all we want; 
we approve entirely of what you pro- 
pose to do—abolish compounding.” It 
was in vain that persons from London 
and various parts of the country waited 
upon the then Leaders of the Opposition, 
as they had previously waited on Minis- 
ters, and pointed out to them the ill conse- 
quences which would result from such a 
measure. They were told—‘‘ Perhaps 
inconvenience may arise, but the oak 
tical object for which the change is pro- 
posed is so important that we cannot 
resist the abolition of the compound- 
householder.” When the Bill came up 
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to this House he ventured to oppose the 
clause for the abolition of compound- 
ing, but his Motion for omitting it was 
resisted both by the Government and the 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Opposition. The inconvenience that had 
resulted from this change in the law of 
rating, thus recklessly made for a poli- 
tical object, had proved as he anticipated 
so great that, after much inquiry and 
consideration, it was now found necessary 
to restore compounding in some form; 
and this Bill was brought before them 
for that purpose. The result will be 
that when it is passed the imagined se- 
curity of personal rating for the due 
exercise of the franchise will disappear 
altogether, and we shall have an extended 
franchise without any check of the kind. 
The inconvenience which arose from the 
abolition of compounding, exactly as he 
expected, had proved so intolerable—so 
great had been the hardshipinflicted upon 
the smaller class of occupiers—that it was 
quite impossible to allow matters to re- 
main as they were. An inquiry was 
consequently held, and they now came 
by a roundabout and inconvenient me- 
thod to the old system, though the mode 
in which*it was restored had made it 
less convenient than it was previously. 
| Practical experience of the personal pay- 
| ment of rates had shown that the whole 
thing was a mockery and a delusion. 
| Both parties had advocated it; the change 
| was made purely for party and political 
purposes, and those purposes having 
been served they were now obliged to 
return to the old system. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he felt really 
bound to condole with his noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) at his finding no opportunity 
for objecting to this Bill. He should, 
however, be pleased if his noble Friend 
would be accurate in his statement of 
facts, because it was well known that 
Mr. Gladstone, then the Leader of the 
Opposition, opposed, in the strongest 
possible manner, the clause putting an 
end to compounding. In that opposition 
he did not receive the support which he 
might have expected ; and the inference 
that he (Earl Granville) drew from this 
was that it would be better for parties 
who were agreed in the main to act to- 
gether than for small sections to unite 
with other parties in order to secure some 
particular object. } 

Eart GREY was understood to main- 
tain the correctness of his own version. 





Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly and committed to a Committee of 





the Whole House on Tuesday next. 





























SCOTCH SALMON FISHERY ACT, 1862. 
QUESTION. 

Lorpv ABINGER, in asking Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether they in- 
tended to introduce any Bill to further 
amend the Scotch Salmon Fishery Act 
of 1862 ?—said that, though the clauses 
of that Act were good, the Act itself was 
inoperative, owing to the absence of 
proper inspection and adequate means 
of carrying out its provisions. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY replied that 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to send two inspectors into 
Scotland in the autumn to inquire into 
the subject. The inspectors would, of 
course, prepare a Report, and by that 
Report the course of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be guided. Until that 
Report had been furnished it would be 
impossible for the Government to say 
whether they would introduce any legis- 
lation upon the subject ; and if they did, 
whether it would assume the form of a 
comprehensive measure, embracing the 
whole of Scotland, or whether excep- 
tional provisions would be introduced 
with regard to certain rivers. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to enable the Governors of the Bounty 
of Queen Anne, for the augmentation of the 
maintenance of the poor Clergy, to grant super- 
annuation allowances to officers and clerks em- 
ployed in their service—Was presented by The 
Lorp ArcnuBisHop of CanTERBURY; read 1*. 
(No. 185.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 13th July, 1869. 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 


CLEARING VESSELS AT TIIE CUSTOM 
NOUSE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury, If the 
Treasury now possesses the power to 
authorize the substitution of the owner 
or agent for the shipmaster in clearing 
a vessel at the Custom House; and, if 
not, whether it would be possible to ob- 
tain, this Session, the necessary legal 
powers for dispensing with the attend- 
ance of the captain of the Custom 
House ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that the Ques- 
tion was engaging the attention of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that some provision 
would be made with regard to it ina Bill 
relating to foreign wines which had been 
introduced into the House, and which 
would shortly be printed. 


METROPOLIS—ST. PANCRAS WORK- 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet BARTTELOT said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether it is the intention of 
the Poor Law Board to institute an in- 
quiry into the death of Mary Allen, who 
lately died in St. Pancras Workhouse, 
under circumstances which caused an in- 
quest to be held, as reported in ‘‘ The 
Times” of July 7th; and, whether the 
Poor Law Board intend to hasten the 
furnishing of the new parish Infirmary 
at Highgate ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
it was the intention of the Poor Law 
Board to institute an inquiry into the 
subject referred to by his hon. and 
gallant Friend. With regard to the se- 
cond part of the Question, he might say 
that the hastening of the new parish 
Infirmary at Highgate must depend ra- 
ther upon the action of the contractor 
who had undertaken the works, and of 
the guardians. The Poor Law Board 
had issued all the orders and had ap- 
proved of the plans, and the building 
was now in progress. With that the 
action of the Poor Law Board was at an 
end. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(No. 2) (re-committed) BILL—[Bitz 103.] 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr, William Edward Forster, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce.) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress 9th July. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 90 (CLavse D. Application of 
balance unappropriated). 

Sir EDWARD BULLER rose to call 
attention to a case which had occurred 
in the Union of Market Drayton, in 
Staffordshire, in which compensation 
had been disallowed by the quarter ses- 
sions, on the ground that the inspector, 
Mr. Duff, by whose order cattle had been 
slaughtered, was, owing to some techni- 
cal informality, not legally appointed, 
and that between the 20th of Rien 
and the 4th of March, 1866, there was 
no legal power committed to any inspec- 
tor to order the slaughter of cattle. 
Those, he said, whose cattle had been 
slaughtered had surrendered them freely 
in obedience to the orders of a person 
whom they had every reason to believe 
had been duly appointed inspector, and 
he trusted that, under those circum- 
stances, a mere legal informality would 
not be allowed to stand in the way of 
doing that which was simply an act of 
justice. There was at present in the pos- 
session of the quarter sessions the sum 
of £1,300, being the surplus of the 
amount collected to pay compensation 
for cattle slaughtered. It was objected 
that this £1,300 was the property of the 
rate-payers, and ought to be restored to 
them ; but he could not admit that view, 
or that his Amendment would open the 
door to fraudulent applications. He had 
been particularly careful to guard against 
the latter danger. It was also said that it 
would be establishing a bad precedent, 
and that it was ex post facto legislation ; 
but, on the contrary, he thought the 
worst principle they could establish was 
that when persons sacrificed their pro- 
perty for the public benefit, the House 
should not keep faith with them. With 
the purpose of carrying out the views he 
had expressed, he proposed, as an 
Amendment, to leave out in page 21, 
line 34, after the word ‘‘fit,” all the 


words to the end of the clause, for the 
purpose of inserting the following 
words :— 
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“ Dispose of such balance, or any part thereof 
as follows :—(1.) ‘They may apply such balance, 
or any part thereof, in compensation for cattle 
slaughtered by direction of an inspector between 
the twentieth day of February and the fifteenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six, in order to prevent the spread of eattle 
plague (for which cattle no compensation hag 
been paid by any insurance office or company), 
although such inspector may, in relation to such 
slaughter, have acted outside the district for 
which he had been appointed inspector. (2.) They 
may carry such balance, or any part thereof, to 
the credit of the ordinary account of the local 
rate, to be applied for any of the purposes for 
which the local rate, when levied under any Act 
ner than an Act repealed by this Act, is appli. 
cable.” 


Sm SMITH CHILD, in su i 
the Amendment, said, the a, age: 
had given up their cattle to be slaugh- 
tered believed that they were acting in 
strict obdience to the law, and therefore 
if some technical difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in the way of granting that 
compensation, it was only reasonable 
that the local authorities should be en- 
abled to compensate these persons for 
their losses out of the funds to which 
they had contributed. They did not ask 
that a new rate should be levied for the 
purpose, and if the Amendment was 
passed it would do no wrong to any one, 
but would do justice to those persons. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he had placed an Amendment on the 
Notice Paper which, he thought, better 
explained the point at issue. It was as 
follows :— 


“(1.) They may apply any part of such balance 
in compensation for cattle slaughtered between 
the passing of the Act twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
Victoria, chapter two, February twentieth, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, and the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors under that Act, by di- 
rection of a person whom the owner of such 
eattle had reasonable ground to believe to be 
the authorized Inspector for the execution of 
the Act.” 


In this case the farmers were induced to 
put their cattle to death in obedience to 
the directions of a man whom they had 
every reason to believe to be an autho- 
rized inspector to carry the Act of Par- 
liament into execution. The question 
was whether that House ought not, in 
justice to cure the blot, if there were any 
blot in the law. 

Mr. M‘COMBIE said, Aberdeenshire 
was exactly in the same position as the 
district now alluded to, and if the 
Amendment were carried he must put in 
a claim for Aberdeenshire. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was | tending this favour to this limited class 


sorry to be obliged to oppose the Amend- 
ment. The effect of the particular clause 
in the Bill under consideration was 
that when there was an unappropriated 
balance of the fund raised for compen- 
gation, it should be returned to the rate- 
payers, and he did not see how the Com- 
mittee would adopt any other enactment. 
There was no legal claim for the slaughter 
of these cattle, as they were killed by 
an inspector not authorized to kill by 
the Actof Parliament. He had received 
a letter from the chairman of the petty 
sessions, now chairman of quarter ses- 
sions, before which the case was con- 
sidered, and after stating the particulars, 
the writer observed that the Amend- 
ment, if passed, would give an undue 
ene to those persons whose cattle 
were killed by Mr. Duff over those whose 
cattle were killed by others before the 
Act of 1866 came into operation, and 
would cause great dissatisfaction among 
the rate-payers. With regard to this 
particular case he did not deny that it 
was a case of hardship, but it was only 
one among a vast number of other cases 
of hardship. Before the passing of the 
Act of 1866, a great number of cattle 
were slaughtered, amounting in value to 
something like £100,000 oa if it were 
once admitted that there was a bond fide 
claim for compensation for cattle killed, 
not in accordance with the conditions of 
that Act, he did not know where they 
could stop. 

CotoneL DYOTT, as one of the rate- 
payers of Staffordshire, said, that he 
not only thought it fair that this Amend- 
ment should be carried, but he shouid 
think it very unfair if it were not. The 
whole mistake appeared to arise from 
the inspector being appointed to inspect 
Market Drayton tnien instead of cer- 
tain petty sessional divisions; but that 
mattered not to the owners of the cattle, 
who believed that their cattle were 
slaughtered according to law, and who 
had, therefore, a right to expect com- 
pensation. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, there were 
quite as many hard cases by cattle being 
allowed to die, as by cattle being killed, 
and if exceptions were to be made in 
one county it would be well to consider 
claims from all parts of the country at 
the same time. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that as a matter of 
justice there could be no reason for ex- 








of persons while it was denied to others 


| in the same situation whose cattle were 


destroyed previous to the date fixed in 


' the Amendment. 


Mr. CAWLEY considered that the 
Amendment should be adopted. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that there was a clear distinction between 
the two dates mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bruce). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if they 
put these words into the Bill they could 
not in consistency oppose the claim of 
all those parties whose cattle were killed 
by order of guasi authorities prior to the 
passing of the Act of 1866. To do that 
would involve, according to one calcula- 
tion which had been made, a cost of 
£100,000 ; and if it was desirable to pay 
this large compensation it should be done 
by special legislation and not by inter- 
we with the provisions of the present 

ct. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, the clause 
only applied in cases where there was 
an unappropriated balance, and this 
made all the difference. 

Sr EDWARD BULLER said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment and 
adopt that of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles Adderley). He had no 
affection for the words of his own Amend- 
ment ; they were supplied to him by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to explain. 
He must not be held responsible for the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet. He 
simply allowed the Government drafts- 
man to draw the Amendment, in order 
that the discussion might be taken upon 
words ranged in proper legal form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 21, line 34, after the word “ fit,” to 
insert the words “ apply any part of such balance 
in compensation for cattle slaughtered between 
the passing of the Act twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
Victoria, chapter two, February twentieth, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, and the 
appointment of Inspectors under that Act, by 
direction of a person whom the owner of such 
cattle had reasonable ground to believe to be the 
authorized Inspector for the execution of the 
Act.” —(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 97; 
Noes 80: Majority 17. 
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Mason WALKER moved, at the end| made this difference between the old 
of the Amendment last carried to add— | Acts and the present Bill, that he pro- 
‘Or they may return such balance to | posed that compensation should never 
the original contributors.” Where a | exceed a rate of 9d. in the pound, and 
fund was raised for a special purpose, it | that when it reached that amount a rate 
was desirable that the money should be | in aid should be — Cheshire, 
returned to the original contributors.| which the cattle plague visited more 
His Amendment only gave permission to | severely than any other county, lost 
the local authorities, if they thought it | 38,000 cattle, for which no compensation 
desirable and convenient, to return the | was paid, and subsequently to the passi 
balance to the contributors. of the Act, it lost 25,000 cattle, which 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the | were compulsorily slaughtered to prevent 
local authorities tried to put the Amend- | the spread of the disease. It was esti- 
ment in force they would be defeated by | mated at the time of the cattle plague 
the circumstances of the case. The/that the fortunate holders of healthy 
rate-payers might very fairly be con-/| cattle received a profit of £35,000,000 
sidered the representatives of the con- | sterling by the increased value given to 
tributors of three or four years ago. their cattle. They were the parties, 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. therefore, who ought to have paid for 
the slaughter of the cattle that were 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. killed to keep them in health. But it 
Clause 91 omitted. appeared that several counties in Eng- 

. : land paid no compensation whatever. 
Clauses 92 to 95, inclusive, agreed to. The Foes paid the esagensetion aad 

Clause 96 (Mortgage of rates in cer- | the counties in England was £630,000, 
tain cases. 1866 (I.) s. 22). of which no less than £249,000 was 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, this clause | contributed by Cheshire alone. These 
raised the whole question of rate-paying, | figures were given in a Parliament- 
and he would, therefore, move that it be | ary Return, dated 7th of June, 1869, 
omitted. It was much to be regretted | which also showed that six counties paid 
that the House had legislated on this) no compensation at all; that seventeen 
subject before they had thoroughly dis- | paid less than 1d. in the pound, ten less 
cussed the principles of the Bill. The/| than 3¢., and five less than 4d. ; that six 
arrangements respecting the prevention | paid 6d., one 7}d., and one (Lincoln) 
of the spread of disease had indeed been | 93d. The boroughs in Cheshire having 
carefully discussed; but, unfortunately, | quarter sessions, exclusive of Chester, 
there had been no debate on the prin-| paid £1,835, whereas Salford, which lost 
ciple by which money was to be raised | only five cows, but which had no quarter 
for compensation. The Bill, of 1866, | sessions, paid £1,985, or more than all 
originally contained a provision that|those boroughs put together. In like 
all boroughs in England and Scotland manner Preston, which lost two cows, 
should be exempt from the payment of, had to pay £1,195, while Halifax, which 
county compensation, and that principle | lost none, had to pay £867. He might 
was a just one, inasmuch as boroughs | enumerate many other instances to show 
were consumers and not producers of| the unequal incidence of the law. His 
cattle; but the justice of the principle | own borough, Stockport, or that part of 
was lost sight of in the progress of the | it which was in Cheshire, was heavily 
Bill through Parliament, and a clause | taxed, and in addition it was estimated 
was inserted providing that boroughs, | that the borough—assuming each in- 
having a court of quarter sessions, | habitant consumed lb. of animal food 
should only be obliged to compensate for | in a week, which was very moderate— 
animals slaughtered within their own | paid a tax of £13,000 on the enhanced 
areas, but that boroughs which had no} price of food. During the time of the 
quarter sessions should be liable to pay| cotton famine Stockport had suffered 
compensation for any cattle which might | great distress, and it had to borrow 
be eciiond within the county. at | £64,000, while now it was proposed to 
was a most absurd distinction, which was} saddle it with the payment of a large 
founded upon no principle, and it was| sum per annum for a period of thirty 
So in the Bill now before the} years for the purposes of compensation. 





ommittee. The right hon. Gentleman} Oldham, which had no quarter sessions, 
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id seventy times, and Salford, which 
Bad none, paid 100 times as much, as 
all the boroughs in England that had 
quarter sessions— 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he would 
remind the hon. Member that they 
were discussing Clause 96, which had 
relation to the mortgaging of rates, and 
he did not see the relevancy of the hon. 
Gentleman’s present remarks to that 


clause. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, this question 
was not discussed on the second reading ; 
but he distinctly —— to a 

ight of discussing the question in Com- 
2 og and he now claimed that right. 

Tat CHAIRMAN: Then it is my 
duty distinctly to inform the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he cannot discuss the prin- 
tag the Bill on Clause 96. 

. J. B. SMITH: Then I beg to 
move the omission’of the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend was pre- 
eluded by the forms of the House from 
giving expression to the views on the 
subject which he wished to lay before 
the Committee. If his hon. Friend’s in- 
tention was to replace the local rate by a 
national rate, he did not think he would 
be in Order in making that proposal, in- 
asmuch as the House had already as- 
serted the principle of a local rate. 
Having assented to a local rate, he ima- 
gined that the Committee generally 
would be in favour of the principle of a 
rate-in-aid, and this clause was merely 
intended to give effect to that principle. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he wished 
that, instead of a limited area, as pro- 

, the whole of the unions of Eng- 

d should be called on to contribute 
to the payment of compensation. 

Eart GROSVENOR said, he should 
like to know whether the Committee 
were precluded from dealing with the 
question of the propriety of having a 
national rate in discussing the clause 
under consideration ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN replied in the 
affirmative. The clause related simply 
to the mortgage of local rates in certain 
cases. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON pro- 
tested against the principle of the adop- 


{Juny 13, 1869} 
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from taking any other course than merely 
moving that the clause be - ~4 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber can either move that the clause be 
amended, or that it be negatived, with 
the view, if he thinks fit, of introducing 
new clauses on the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 97 agreed to. 


Clause 98 (Half-yearly accounts of 
compensation, 1867, s. 37). 


Mr. CAWLEY moved the omission 
of the words ‘‘in compensation for 
animals slaughtered,’’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘for the purposes of this 
Act,” and with a view to the further 
omission of the words which made the 
accounts half-yearly instead of annual. 
He said his object was to equalize to 
some extent the objectionable part of the 
measure. As the Bill was wn the 
rate-in-aid would not come into opera- 
tion until 9d. in the pound was required. 
The Amendment he proposed had a two- 
fold object: first, to make the rate-in- 
aid apply to the general expenses of the 
Act, as well as to the compensation for 
slaughtered cattle ; and, second, to make 
it yearly instead of half-yearly. As the 
Bill stood, if one locality lost to the ex- 
tent of 6d. in the pound in one half-year, 
and then succeeded in stamping out the 
disease, they would only have to pay 
43d. themselves, and they would raise 
the other 1}d. by a rate-in-aid ; whereas 
another locality which lost 8d. in the 
pound, but which had the loss spread 
over a whole year, losing at the. rate 
of 4d. in each six months, would have to 
pay the whole amount themselves, and 
would get no relief at all in the shape of 
a rate-in-aid. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not agree to the Amendment, so far as 
it sought to make the rate-in-aid avail- 
able for all the purposes of the Act, as 
| well as for compensation. He thought 
|it was not advisable to make a rate-in- 
aid available for less than 9d. in the 
/pound; and it would not be right to 

allow one locality to appeal to another 
| for aid if the rate were only 3d. in the 
pound. As to the proposal to make the 





tion of a national rate for the purpose of accounts annual, instead of half-yearly, 


giving compensation for local losses. 


county ought, he- thought, to be | 


left to take care of itself. 
Mr. J. B. SMITH: Am I debarred 


VOL. CXOVII. [rump sEnizs. } 


| he had no objection to accept that, on the 
understanding that if there were any 
sound objection to it on the part of the 
framers of the measure he should be at 


3 L 
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on the rt of the Bill. cattle plague and for distress under the 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, it was dan-| Poor Law Act. In the former case the 
gerous to legislate on the assumption | cattle plague might extend so far as to 
that we should never have a 9d. rate. | render the adjoining district worse next 
Had not the right hon. Gentleman him- | year than that in the aid of which it had 
self spoken of a plague even more malig- | to contribute, whereas in the latter case 
nant than the cattle plague; and what distress under the law of Elizabeth was 


would be our position if that visited us ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, on re-con- 
sideration, must decline to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Cawley). The whole clause related 
merely to compensations. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clause 99 (Application to Poor Law 
Board by local authority for audit, 1867, 
8. 38). 

Mr. CAWLEY moved, in line 21, to 
leave out ‘‘the rate of nine pence,” and 
insert ‘‘three pence.”’ He should be glad 
if some modification could be made in 
the amount of the rate. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clause 100 agreed to. 

Clause 101 (Power for Poor Law 
Board to make order of contribution, 
1867, s. 40). 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he objected 
altogether to the principle of a rate-in- 


aid. The owners of cattle should pro- 
vide against accidents by roa, 1 eir 
orses 


property, just as the owners of 
and ships were obliged todo. But if any 
rate-in-aid was to be imposed it should 





not at all likely to extend in that way. 

Coronet DYOTT said, he thought it 
| would be better to give the power to 
| issue orders to the Privy Council instead 
'of the Poor Law Board. It was so in 
other parts of the Bill. 

Cotonet SYKES was of opinion that 
by their 


' cattle ought to be in 
owners. 

| Mr. CHADWICK said, he thought 
this the most important clause of the 
Bill. A great deal depended on what 
/meaning was attached to the words 
|‘ adjoining districts.” They might com- 
= four, five, or six counties. It would 
| be better to postpone the clause, or to 
adopt the same rule as in Ireland. 

| Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
| debate on the question whether there 
| should be a rate-in-aid or not had very 
| unexpectedly arisen. He did not wish 
|to prevent that question from being 
| fully considered, but it had taken him 
| rather by surprise, because no Amend- 
| ment had been put on the Paper on the 
subject. He trusted that the Committee 
would allow the remaining clause to be 
taken now, so that the question of the 
rate-in-aid might be discussed on the 
Report 


R. 


HENLEY said, he thought it 


M 
| worthy of consideration in the meantime 


be a rate on the whole country, or on| Whether the Privy Council was not the 


the Poor Law Union as in Ireland. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought this 
clause very much depended on what was 
done with Clause 7. He considered the 
principle of a rate-in-aid very objection- 
able, and that it required great care on 
the part of the Committee. If a call 
was to be made upon any other district 
it ought to be made on a wider area. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
be quite prepared to deal with Clause 7 
when they came to it. In the mean- 
while he might say that the definition of 
the word “borough,” which would be 
adopted by the Government, would be 
‘any municipal borough, or any borough 
having its own police.” 


Mr. HIBBERT observed that it was 
quite different to give power to the Poor 


Mr. W. £. Forster 


| roper authority to act in the case. The 


oor Law authorities had no connection 
with the local authorities of county or 
city districts, but only with the Poor 
Law Unions. 

Mr. DENT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would, perhaps, consider 
whether if 4 rate-in-aid were adopted it 
should not be collected from tho banene 
area of the whole of the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
rate-in-aid in Ireland extended over the 
whole of the country, and was not con- 
tingent upon its being more than 9d. in 
the pound. Before the Report he would 
consider the whole question of the rate- 
in-aid, and also the suggestion relative 
to the Privy Council. 

Clause agreed to. 
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Clauses 102 to 121, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 122 (Appointment of local au- 
thority in counties). 

Mr. MILLER moved in page 30, line 
2, leave out from “ appointed,” to 
“ shall,” line 6, and insert— 


“ In every county the tenants of agriculturai 
subjects valued in the valuation roll in force for 
the time at fifty pounds, or upwards, and the pro- 

i of agricultural subjects valued in such 
valuation roll at fifty pounds and under one hun- 
dred pounds, and farming their own land, shall 
meet immediately after said meeting of Commis- 
sioners of Supply, and nominate a number of 
tenants of agricultural subjects valued in the 
valuation roll aforesaid at one hundred pounds or 
upwards, equal in number with the number nomi- 
nated by the Commissioners of Supply, to act on 
the County Board; and the clerk shall give the 
requisite notice for such meeting as he does for 
the meeting of the Commissioners of Supply, and 
shall report to the meeting the number of persons 
nominated by said Commissioners of Supply and 
the clerk.” 


Si ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, as 
the Lord Lieutenant of a Scotch county, 
begged to say that he had no objection 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he thought 
it would be highly desirable to obtain 
the advice and co-operation of the tenant- 
farmers in carrying out the objects which 
this measure sought to attain. He had 
grave doubts, however, whether such 
advice and co-operation could be at- 
tained by the machinery proposed in the 
Amendment. 

Mz. CRUM-EWING said, there would 
be considerable difficulty in carrying out 
the Amendment without additional ma- 


ery. 

Mason WALKER said, that in the 
part of Scotland with which he was chiefly 
connected the principle on which this 
Amendment was based had been fully 
considered, and had been generally, if 
not unanimously, approved. He should, 
therefore, support the Amendment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
could be no objection to the object of 
this clause, which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Miller) proposed to insert, which was to 

ive representation to the local tenantry. 

e oa objection was to the machinery, 
and he would suggest that the hon. 
Member should withdraw his Amend- 


ment, and bring up the clause on the 
Report, during which time they could 
consider how the object which the hon. 
Member had in view could best be car- 
ried out. 


{Juny 18, 1869} 
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Mr. MILLER said, he had no objec- 
tion to act upon that suggestion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the object 
of the Government was to frame the Bill 
so that it should be as acceptable as 
possible to those who would have to 
work it. 

Strr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
there was no objection to the Amend- 
ment, provided the £100 qualification 
was adhered to, as persons below that 
qualification were not persons whom it 
would be desirable to have in such a 
body. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 123 to 128, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Definition of boroughs and 
other places, 1866 (I.) s. 3). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Bill 
had been brought forward for two main 
objects—first, to put the foreign trade 
in a better position, and secondly to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, certain other 
diseases, besides cattle plague, and more 
especially home diseases, among cattle. 
It had not originally been their inten- 
tion to make any alteration in the exist- 
ing law with regard to the area of com- 
pensation or the mode of levying it, but 
when it was thought desirable that that 
should be a permanent Consolidation Bill, 
the objections to the present Act na- 
turally assumed new force. There had 
been differences in our past legislation 
with regard to the definition of the words 
‘local authorities.” When the Act of 
1866 had been introduced, every muni- 
cipal borough was considered to be a 
borough; but, while the Bill was under 
discussion, an alteration was made which 
confined the application of the word to 
the comparatively few boroughs in which 
quarter sessions were held, leaving other 
boroughs, whether they happened to 
have corporations or not, to be dealt 
with as parts of counties. The result of 
that change had been great inequalities 


of taxation for the p of providing 
compensation for the slaughter of cattle, 
as between one kind of borough and 


another. Such inequalities would, he 
believed, never arise again, because he 
did not think it likely that the large sums 
hitherto paid would have to be a in 
future, and that, as he had said before, 
instead of being a matter of pounds it 
would be a matter of pence. There could 
be no doubt at the same time that in 
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places such as Birkenhead and Stock- 
port, which had to pay large sums in 
the shape of compensation, the law had 
been found to press very heavily. In 
considering the propriety of making a 
change in that law the Government had 
to take into account the suggestions 
which had been made by several hon. 
Members, the first of which was that of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert) who had suggested that 
all boroughs should be abolished for the 
purposes of the Bill, while the area of 
rating should be the whole county. Then 
came the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) which 
was to restore the Bill to the state in 
which the first Act upon that subject 
stood, and to allow every municipal 
borough to be considered a borough. 
Next, there was the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) 
framed with a view to meet the peculiar 

sition of that town, which, though a 

arliamentary borough was neither a 
quarter sessions borough nor a munici- 
pal borough. They had before them 
also the proposal of the hon. Member 
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for Salford (Mr. Charley) to substitute | 


for local rates a general cattle insurance ; 
and there afterwards came the suggestion 
made by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) to re-place 
local rates by a national rate. Now, 
taking the last proposition first, he had 
to observe that in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment it was very desirable that the 
local authorities should have all the sti- 
mulus to economy and personal exertion 
which generally accompanied local re- 
msibility. The question they had, 
then, to consider was, whether they 
should leave the Bill as it stood, or 
whether they should adopt some such 
proposal as that of the hon. Member for 
Ofdham, and have no borough at all, or 
as that of the hon. Member for Stockton, 
and allow every municipal borough to be 
considered a borough under the Bill. 
There was this practical objection to the 
roposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
or Oldham, that it would be a very dif- 
ficult and almost unknown proceeding to 
levy a county rate on boroughs that had 
for a long time had quarter sessions. 
The chief point to be kept in view was 
the efficiency of the Act, and, as the Com- 
mittee was aware, municipal boroughs, 
especially those which were of any im- 
portance, and had not quarter sessions, 


Mr. W. £. Forster 
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generally speaking had police of their 
own. To have a double jurisdiction in 
the case of such a force was almost al- 
ways attended with failure, and if the 
Act was to be worked efficiently, it would 
be better, he thought, that the i 
out of its provisions should be persion, 
to the woline of those boroughs rather 
than to the police of the county. As to 
places which had not turned themselves 
into corporations, they could hardly ex- 
pect to obtain the advantages without 
undertaking the burdens of a corpora- 
tion. But the object of the Act was to 

et the most efficient working, and there- 
fore he should be inclined to adopt the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Laird) in addition to that of the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). The 
result would be that every munici 
corporation would be considered a 
rough for the purposes of this Act, to- 
gether with every other place which was 
of sufficient importance and size to main- 
tain a police force of its own. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was satisfied, 
on the whole, with the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would not 
press the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. 

Mr. CHARLEY thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for adopting the Amend- 
ment of which he had originally given 
notice. 

Mr. DODDS said, he hopedthe Amend- 
ment would be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. READ said, the practical effect of 
the Amendment would be to take almost 
every borough out of the counties. He 
apprehended, however, that in the years 
to come the compensation to be given 
would be small, and therefore he had no 
objection to the proposal. In — of 

rinciple, however, he strongly differed, 
or it was surely for the benefit of the 
towns that foreign cattle should be im- 
ported, and foreign cattle brought the 
cattle plague here, and yet in future the 
towns would pay next to nothing for 
stamping it out. Its introduction was 
not an act of Providence, it was an act 
of man; and if it ever came again the 
whole responsibility would rest upon the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. DODDS moved to omit the words 
‘*and which is not assessed to the county 
rate of any county by the justices of that 
county.” 
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Mr. LAIRD moved to insert the words 
“or which is a town or place having its 
own police independent of the county.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved the in- 
sertion of the following new clauses :— 


(Record respecting slaughter.) 
(General Expenses. ) 
(Validity of rates under Act.) 
And, on behalf of the Lord Advocate, 
two new clauses :-— 
(Purchase under Provisional order.) 
(Rate-in-aid. ) 
Clauses agreed to. 


Mr. M’COMBIE moved, after Clause 
14 to insert the following clause :— 

(Appointment of inspectors general.) 

“The Privy Council shall appoint and keep ap- 
pointed, after the passing of this Act, one or more 
inspectors general for England and Scotland se- 
parately, whose duty it shall be to see that the 

visions of this Act, and all such Orders as the 
Privy Council may from time to time issue in vir- 
tue of the powers vested in them by this Act, are 
properly carried out by the local authorities ; and 
such inspectors general shall make such reports 
to the Privy Council as the Privy Council from 
time to time require.” 
The hon. Member said that he had had 
great experience in the working of the 
cattle plague regulations, having been 
chairman of the Aberdeenshire Rinder- 
Association for nine months, and he 
was satisfied that it was absolutely ne- 
ce , for the efficient working of the 
Act, that an Inspector General should 
be appointed for Scotland. In Aber- 
deenshire the defended themselves by 
“stamping out” the disease immedi- 
ately, wherever it appeared ; but it was 
allowed to take its course in some neigh- 
bouring counties, and, as a consequence, 
all of the valuable herds in Forfarshire 
were almost entirely swept away; 
scarcely a beast was left alive. This was 
a great national loss. They were the 
finest herds of polled Angus in Britain, 
and they could not be anit At least, 
it pate | take many a long year before 
that was possible. Now, if there had 
been an Inspector General for Scotland, 
this loss might have been avoided. 
Without an Inspector General for Scot- 
land, the people were helpless; for the 
police and the veterinary surgeons had 
very little weight where counties, or 
their local authorities were obstinate, or 
would not enforce the Act. He con- 
sidered such an Inspector General abso- 
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lutely necessary ; for it would be impos- 
sible for one living in London to do jus- 
tice to Scotland, as it would be at least 
a week before he could reach Scotland 
after he got intimation of his presence 
being required, and it would be impos- 
sible for him to remain there for any 
length of time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press the 
clause. The Privy Council would en- 
deavour to carry out the object which he 
had in view. It was not desirable to 
have one Inspector for England and a 
separate one for Scotland, because the 
evidence and documents upon which the 
Inspector would have to rely, in dealing 
with the cattle plague, were all sent to 
the Privy Council Office, and would not 
be easily accessible to the Inspector in 
Scotland. When the Act became law, 
he promised to give the subject his se- 
rious consideration, with the view of car- 
rying out the object of the hon. Member 
for Aberdeenshire. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
that what was wanted was a permanent 
official for Scotland, who would be re- 
sponsible for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act. 

Coronet SYKES remarked that the 
object of the proposed clause was to 
have a person on the spot, to whom ap- 
plication could be vodie in case the car- 
rying out of the Act was neglected. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER stated that the 
Act, as it stood, gave the necessary power 
to have the Act properly and efficiently 
—— both in England and Scot- 
and. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. READ said, he had intended to 
move, after Clause 60, the following 
clause :— 


(Mode of carriage of animals to be subject to 
Privy Council directions.) 

“Every vessel, steamboat, and railway shall 
provide such space and ventilation for each animal 
carried by them, and also shall undertake to for- 
ward such animal to the place to which it is con- 
signed in such reasonable time and in such man- 
ner as the Privy Council may from time to time 
direct ;” 


but if the Vice President of the Council 


promised to take up the matter he would 
not persevere with his intention. He 


held, however, that it was essentially 
necessary that something of this sort 
should be done, as steamboats were very 
fruitful causes of cattle disease. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that since 
the interesting debate on last Friday in 
reference to the clauses accepted by the 
railway companies, he had been looking 
more closely into the state of the cattle 
traffic by steamboats, and he had a Re- 

rt on the subject drawn up by Pro- 

essor Simmons, which he hoped would 
be in the hands of Members by Thursday 
or Friday morning. He thought that 
Report would convince the House that 
it would be hardly possible to pass a 
Bill of this kind without taking some 

ower in reference to the cattle traffic 
by steamboats. He could only say that 
it was a difficult matter to determine 
how the evil complained of in connection 
with the steamboat traffic was to be 
stopped ; but it was only justice to the 
owners of steamboats to say that he had 
no reason to suppose that they wished to 
expose the animals to unnecessary suf- 
fering, or to do anything which might 
propagate disease. They would be ready 
no doubt to avail themselves of any 
assistance which the Government might 
offer for making better regulations. He 
was not now in a position to propose any 
clause for the purpose in Committee ; but 
he would give notice to-day or to-morrow 
of a short alteration in one of the 
clauses, giving power to the Privy Coun- 
cil to deal with the matter, and this 
alteration he would submit for considera- 
tion in bringing up the Report of the Bill. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER moved, 
after Clause 61, to insert the following 
clause :-— 

(Cleansing and disinfecting farm buildings.) 

“ Every local authority may, upon assent being 
first obtained by it of the Privy Council, require 
every occupier of any farm buildings in any way 
used for keeping, feeding, or rearing of animals, 
thoroughly to cleanse, ventilate, and disinfect the 
same in such manner as such local authority may 
from time to time direct.” 

He thought it a most desirable object. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry he could not adopt the clause. 
They had already in the Schedule adopted 
stringent regulations for inspecting in- 
fected places, and they must be careful 
not to discredit the Act by over inter- 
ference. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. READ moved a new clause after 
Clause 62— 


(Railway Companies to provide water in cattle 


. Every Railway Company shall make pro- 
visions for a proper supply of water in all cattle 


Mr. Read 
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lairs and sheep-pens at their stations, and shall 
make such provisions for watering cattle in transit 
as the Privy Council may from time to time 
direct.” 

He thought the present system of con- 
veying cattle by rai was a cruelty 
and a disgrace, crowded as they too often 
were into a truck without any covering. 
He believed it would be perfectly easy 
to water cattle in transit, anf he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to the clause he had pro i 

Mr. W. E. FORS thought that 
after the clause which had been passed, 
the proposed clause was not wanted. 
He regretted that the hon. Member was 
not present on Friday, when the ques- 
tion was discussed ; but he had already 
taken powers with regard to the watering 
of cattle at railway stations. 

Sm GEORGE KINSON said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow the proposed clause to be inserted. 
It would be no hardship on railway com- 
panies if they were bound to provide a 
supply of water at stations at which 
animals were embarked, and he should 
also like to see coverings provided for 
the trucks. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he — 
the Motion would not be pressed, 
cause it was weak 1s compared with the 
clause that had been on this sub- 
ject. It would be well not to overdo the 
thing, or public opinion, which was now 
in favour of legislation in favour of the 
animals, might undergo a change. 

Mr. R said, he would withdraw 
the clause, but trusted that the railway 
companies would have water troughs not 
only at their | stations, but at every 
station at which cattle were put into 
trucks. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. M‘LAGAN moved the following 


clause :— 


(Cattle imported from Ireland.) 

“From and after the passing of this Act, it 
shall be illegal to land any cattle at any port or 
= in Great Britain from any port or place in 

reland, unless such cattle have been examined at 
the port or place of embarkation in Ireland, and 
certified as not being affected with any contagious 
disease by an inspector duly appointed for that 
purpose by the Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland, and unless such 
cattle so imported from Ireland shall be accom- 
panied to Great Britain with such a certificate of 
health as aforesaid; which certificate, with the 
Schedule attached thereto, is to be handed by the 
captain of the importing vessel, or by his agent, 
or by the agent of the owner, to the officer of 
Her Majesty's Customs appointed to receive the | 
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same, before the cattle to which it relates are 
allowed to be landed at or in any port or place in 
Great Britain.” 


He believed that if this prevented dis- 
eased cattle aly | d it would 
have the effect of dimini disease in 
Ireland, for it would lead to the slaughter 
of diseased cattle at once. The clause, 


therefore, would be beneficial to Ireland | - 
as well as to land. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
appeal to the Committee. He should 
be sorry to check discussion on these 
matters; but unless they got the Bill 
through Committee that day, he did not 
know, in the present state of Public 
Business, when they should be able to 
accomplish that object; he trusted, 
therefore, that the Bi 
to go through Committee that day, and 
any discussion which it might be thought 
desirable to have in reference to any 

t might be raised on the Report. 
Fess not tg ht to make regulations in 
g what might 
Sane i in Treland. Although they had 
taken no powers to regulate anything 
that was done in Ireland, they had 
taken very strong powers to check 
disease. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PELL moved the following clause : 

(Return of cases of disease among imported 
foreign animals.) 

“There shall be published once in every 
month, in the London Gazette, a return of the 
number of foreign animals imported into Great 
—_ which, upon inspection on landing within 

the last preceding month, have been found to be 
suffering from any infectious or contagious dis- 
order, specifying the nature of the disorder, the 
port of entry at which, and the country from 
which such animals have arrived.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
communicate with the Customs, but he 
did not apprehend there would be any 
difficulty in furnishing the Returns. 

Clause agreed to. 


Schedules 1 to 6, inclusive,- agreed to. 
Schedule 7, 


Dr. BREWER moved, after line 29, 
. 

“Cattle affected with pleuro- pneumonia, and 
slaughtered under the provisions of this Act, 
shall not be sold in the fresh state, but only 
after being submitted to salting ; and carcasses 
of animals slain with this disease sold for con- 
sumption in a fresh state shall subject the seller 
to the penalties provided for the infringement of 
The offal of cattle 


the provisions of this Act. 
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affected with pleuro-pneumonia shall be treated 
with quick lime or other disinfectant. Other 
cattle in the same field or premises shall be placed 
under the supervision of the local authority, and 
subjected to such preventive measures to arrest 
the of the contagion as shall be directed 
by the Privy Council.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
this was a measure for ch disease 
in cattle, and not one for checking dis- 
ease inmen. The Nuisances Removal 
Act would, he believed, suffice to meet 
the case referred to in the Amend- 
ment. 

Dr. BREWER said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment, and re-introduce 
it on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 212. 


MALTA.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. TORRENS rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Petition 
of certain Inhabitants of Malta, praying 
for amendment of anomalies in the con- 
stitution of that Island, and to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 
The hon. Member said it was not his 
wish to diminish our military power in 
that island, and he believed that his 
Motion would have the effect of - 
ening our military position there. The 
en of this country had for some years 

een to enco self-government and 
= ndence in ie colonies ; but so long 
alta was above the level of the Me- 
y-“voeseetin it must continue to be a 
British fortress, and have a special 
claim on the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. The number of inhabitants was 
about 150,000, and the restoration of 
-will and loyalty amongst them 
would be equivalent to a reserve force 
of 10,000 men. When, in 1798, they 
drove out the French, and placed them- 
selves under the protection of land, 
a distinct plodge was given, but it had 
not been fi ed, that their ancient in- 
stitutions should be preserved, and that 
they should possess all the advantages 
accruing under the British Constitution. 
For many years previously to 1838 the 
Government of Malta was a military 
despotism. In 1838 a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the 
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state of affairs in the island, the object |adopted he believed strength and sta- 
of the Commission having been stated {bility would be retained to the Govern. 
in a despatch written by Earl Grey to|ment of Malta, and if the Congresso 
Mr. More O’Ferrall, who was at that | Popolare were restored all the existing 
time Governor of Malta. Under the | discontent that had been excited in the 
direction of Lord Grey, in 1847, the |island by the mismanagement, and he 
civil government of the island was sepa- | was afraid he must add the breach of 
rated from the military command ; and | faith, of this country would at once dis- 
about two years afterwards a kind of |appear, and the people would become 
Constitution was devised, giving the | happy and contented. The hon. Mem- 
Maltese a Government consisting of eight | ber concluded by moving his Resolu- 
elected members, and ten nominated by | tion. 

the Crown. This body proved toocum-| Mr. O’REILLY-DEASE seconded 
brous for an Executive Government, and | the Motion. 

as a representative institution it was a - . 

sham. In 1859, the offices of Civil Go- Motion made, and Question proposed, 
vernor and Commander of the Forces| “That, in the opinion of this House, it is expe- 


were re-united, the reason assigned being | dient, > —— “= pledges Ry in the 
° name o overeign, to restore the le 
that, in the event of a war, the power of of Malta, with euch modifications os fat me 


the Civil Governor would otherwise _be cumstances may require, their ancient representa- 
superseded. He was far from Saying | tive institution, the ‘ Congresso Popolare ;’ to 
that military or naval men were ——- re-establish the ‘ Executive Council’ as a distinct 


able of bei yood Governors ; but m body, aiding the Governor in administering the 
weal are » Civil Affairs of the Island ; and, reverting } the 


tary training and command had a ten- | “** : 
dency to prevent tho dovelopment of |Past sandened In 1058, to ere the ono 
those qualities which were essential to | Forces.’”—(Mr. Rubert Torrens.) 
good governorship. The people of Malta 
for the last ten years had lived simply} Mr. MONSELL said, it was true 
under a military despotism, with a con- | that the Maltese were among the most 
stant interference from Downing Street, | loyal and well-conducted of Her Ma- 
warning the Governors to abstain from | jesty’s subjects; and if they had any 
over-riding the will of the people by| grievances it was perfectly right that 
their official majorities. That, however, | they should be fairly considered by the 
was not a desirable state of things. The | House; but he denied that there had 
people of Malta had petitioned against | been any breach of faith, as alleged by 
the grievances under which they la-|the hon. Gentleman, in regard to the 
boured, alleging that while their neigh- | abolition? of their ancient institutions, 
bours enjoyed full political privileges | and particularly of the Congresso Popo- 
and liberty, they had to put up with a/lare. The article of capitulation, signed 
sham Constitution. He urged that there | at the time when England took 
should be no more shams and no more | sion of Malta, stated that the inhabi- 
half-measures for Malta, and that if they ‘tants should be treated with justice and 
were to have representative institutions | humanity, and should enjoy the full be- 
they should have them honestly and | nefit of the law; but there was no 
fully. He recommended that the Con- | cific reference made to any particular in- 
gresso Popolare should be restored; but } stitution; and in the proclamation of 
he cautioned the Minister for Foreign | the General who then represented the 
Affairs against granting Parliamentary | Sovereign of this country we merely un- 
government to so small a number as the | dertook to protect the Maltese, and se- 
— of Malta in the shape of an | cure them in the full possession of their 
ecutive Council, dependent on the | religion, their property, and their liberty. 
will of a Legislative Assembly, espe-| With regard to the question whether 
cially as that system had not worked | the Maltese now had any grievances to 
well in Australia. It would be a good | complain of, he would hon. Gen- 
thing, however, to have an Executive |tlemen to compare the present condi- 
Council to aid the Governor in the ad-/ tion of the island with its condition at 
ministration of the island, the Crown | the period when the Constitution, which 
retaining the constitutional b poe of/the hon. Gentleman denounced as a 
initiating all money Bills and all appro- | ‘‘sham,”’ and as resulting in a system of 








priations. If those suggestions were | military despotism, was founded. He ad- 
Mr. R. Torrens 
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mitted that before that period the Maltese during the same period, been devel- 
had serious grievances, and in a Petition | oped and incre to a remarkable 
which they presented to the Crown be- | extent. These results had been obtained 
fore the grant of that Constitution they | under the Constitution which the hon. 
stated that their then existing govern- ,; Gentleman so strongly denounced, and it 
ment was of the most absolute and irre-| must be admitted that, as far as they 











ed of a profligate expenditure of 

the public money, of the prevalence 
of venality in the Government Offices, 
and of a fearful a for — — 
and ; ntrasting that wi e 
Petition which the hon. Gentleman had 
presented from the Maltese, containing 
no allegation of any specific grievances, 
with the exception of two small sums 
which they said were spent without the 
consent of the elected members of the 
Council, it must, he thought, be acknow- 
ledged that the Constitution which the 
hon. Gentleman had decried had been 
roductive of enormous benefits to the 
altese people. Notwithstanding that 
there had been a considerable emigra- 
tion from Malta, its population had in- 
creased from 125,000 in 1850 to 140,000 
in 1866, while the revenue, without any 
increase of taxation, had risen from 
£129,000 a year to £162,000. The im- 
ports, in 1852 amounted, to £553,000; 
and, in 1868, to 1,222,000. The tonnage 
of vessels entered and cleared, exclusive 
of the coasting trade, was 1,064,000 tons 
in 1852; and, in 1865, it was 2,871,182 
tons, and owing to the steps taken by Mr. 
More O’Ferrall for establing of granaries 
and providing for the landing of grain, 
with the view of making Malta the great 
corn depot in the Mediterranean, there 
had been a large development of that 
branch of its trade. In the Petition 
presented to the Crown in 1846, one of 
the principal and best-founded com- 
oe was the absence of any provision 
or education. In 1850, there were only 
twenty-one public schools, with 3,332 
pupils but, in 1868, there were sixty-six 
public schools, with 7,200 pupils, besides 
130 private schools, which gave an ade- 
quate amount of education to the popu- 
lation of the island. The land revenues 
and the rents from land belonging to 
the Government, which, in 1850, yielded 
only £28,000 a year, now yielded 
£39,000, owing to the increase in the 
value of property in Malta. The ex- 
penditure on roads and public works, 
in 1850, was £26,000, and, in 1861, 
it was £42,000. Charities, hospitals, 
Universities, and lyceums had also, 


msible description ; they also com- | 
plain 











went, they were most satisfactory. All 
the countries in the neighbourhood of 
Malta viewed the condition of the Mal- 
tese with envy, and longed to have their 
laws as justly administered, and their 
material and intellectual interests as well 
cared for. In the Petition presented 
from Malta by the hon. Gentleman it 
was alleged that the Council was of too 
military a character. That Council con- 
sisted of eight elected and ten offi- 
cial members. A Petition presented in 
the year 1864 contained a statement 
similar to that made in the Petition re- 
cently laid on the table, to the effect 
that the Constitution of the country did 
not give the people of Malta sufficient 
control over their local government ; but 
that Petition had received an answer 
from the late Duke of Newcastle, which 
had been considered perfectly satisfac- 
tory by those whom it immediately con- 
cerned. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think the Government of Malta was a 
kind of military despotism; but he did 
not appear to be aware that. for a con- 
siderable time, there had been only two 
eases of interference in the local af- 
fairs of Malta by the Governor with- 
out the consent of the elected members 
of the Council; and, without defending 
anything of that kind, he said they were 
cases of the most trivial and minute 
kind. Still, the present Government 
would, as far as they could, prevent the 
repetition of such instances, their desire 
being that in the local affairs of Malta 
the will of the elected members should 
be in almost everything supreme. With 
regard to the Governor it would, he ad- 
mitted, be an unjust thing to appoint 
any man who was not deemed likely to 
govern the civil affairs of the inhabitants 
well. The present Governor was a most 
distinguished officer, who performed his 
duties most admirably ; and his term of 
office would continue for three or four 
years more. His hon. Friend was not 
very specific in his allegations, but dealt 
rather in an accumulation of strong epi- 
thets; but he could say, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that if his 
hon. Friend, or anybody else, should 


bring forward any specific grievance 
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under which the people of Malta la- 
boured, it would meet with the serious 
consideration of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Colonial Office. There was 
a vast number of officials in Malta, the 
immense majority of whom were Mal- 
tese, and his advice to his hon. Friend 
would be to inquire whether Malta was 
not over-administered, and whether he 
could not devise a scheme by which he 
could get rid of some of the bureaux, 
and introduce economy in that respect. 
At present the question of emigration 
was under consideration, and he should 
feel obliged if his hon. Friend would as- 
sist in any way in improving the condi- 
tion of a people than whom there were 
no more loyal subjects of the Crown. 

Mr. R. TORRENS, in reply, said, 
that what he had referred to was the 
proclamation of General Cameron, which 
contained these words—‘‘ His Majesty 
grants you full protection and the enjoy- 
ment of all your ancient rights.” at 
included a Legislative Council elected 
by the people, and it was to that his 
remark was directed. He believed that, 
after the statement of his right hon. 
Friend, there would be very little use in 
his pressing the Motion to a division. 
But he was convinced that the decision 
of his right hon. Friend upon that sub- 
ject would be received with great regret 
in the island, where the grievance of 
being left without popular representa- 
tion was deeply felt. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CHINA (TREATY OF TIEN-TSIN). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Corone. SYKES: I think it neces- 
sary, Sir, to call the attention of the 
House, in the interests of the commer- 
cial community trading with China, to 
the present state of our relations with 
China in reference to the revision of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin of 1858. Those re- 
lations may be expressed in a very few 
words—namely, “that there is not any 
permanent security for the persons or 
property of foreigners in China. Bri- 
tish merchants and missionaries even in 
treaty ports and in other places are ex- 
posed to personal outrage, to robbery 
and attempted assassination, without ob- 
taining redress, unless by military de- 
monstration or by military operations ; 
and that the obligations of the Treaty 


of Tien-tsin of 1858 are still unfulfilled. 
Mr. Monseil 
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This may seem a sweeping asserti 
but I shall be able to pee Siem from 
hearsay or newspaper reports, but from 
Parliamentary documents — that the 
statement is founded on facts, and that 
this mischievous and unsatisfactory state 
of affairs is the necessary and inevitable 
result of the weakness—indeed, impo- 
tency—of the Central Government of 
China. A few preliminary remarks on 
the constitution of the Government of 
China will assist to explain my views. 
Although of great antiquity, its origin 
being referable to 265 of the Christian era, 
no less than twenty-two dynasties have 
risen and disappeared since that date; 
two, three, or more contemporary rival 
oe have contested the supremacy, 
each change being accompanied by an- 
archy ; rebellion has succeeded rebel- 
lion, but up to 1646 the Chinese contests 
had been confined to themselves, with 
one exception; but in that year they were 
invaded by foreigners—the Mantchow 
Tartars, of whom is the present Imperial 
family. The resistance of the Chinese 
was desperate, and at Canton alone 
100,000 persons were put to death; and 
the feeling of hostility to their forei 
rulers gave rise to the secret Triad 
cieties, which, by their intrigues and 
lawlessness, created constant terror in so- 
ciety. The Tartars endeavour to hold their 
own by garrisoning some of the great 
cities by troops of the Eight Banners, but 
the Tartar troops are always separated 
from the people of the cities by walls, 
as is the case at Pekin itself. But the 
country at large is under abortive military 
control, as is manifested in the constant 
rebellions co-existent in the provinces, 
and sometimes menacing the capital 
itself. Sir Harry Parkes, on the 24th of 
March, 1862, stated, at a meeting of the 
Geographical Society of London—“ that 
he eailosted some years ago a memorial 
to the Emperor, in which it was stated 
that ten rebellions were going on at the 
same time in different parts of the Em- 
pire.”” Mr. J. B. Robertson, in his letter 
to Consul Medhurst, February 13, 1869, 
speaking ofthe weakness of the Central 
Government, says— 


“Now this might prove a serious embarrass- 
ment to a weak Government like that of China, 
which has to confront rebellion on occasion of 
every deficient harvest or overflow of the banks 
of the Yellow River.” 


Mr. K. H. Holl, writing from Tien-tsin, 
April 28, 1868, says — ‘‘ The rebels are 
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burning villages in the neighbourhood 
of Tien-tsin.’’ Mr. Burlinghame, the Am- 
bassador from China to the Governments 
of Europe, had personal and painful ex- 

ience of their presence by his deten- 
tion on his journey from Pekin to Tien- 
tsin, from which he was only released 
by the blue-jackets of Her Majesty’s 

boat Dove. 


The Imperial Customs | 


{Jury 13, 1869} 
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with the usual formula—‘ Tremble and 
obey.” If it suits the interests of the 
Viceroy he obeys ; if not, he quietly puts 
it. aside and the Central Government 
rarely has power to enforce obedience. 
A man of vigour like Pseng-kwo-fan, 
however, occasionally establishes a tem- 

rary despotism in his viceroyalty, but 

e dare not proceed beyond certain 


mmissioner, Mr. Fitzroy, in his Re- lengths, owing to the constitution of so- 
, March 15, 1867, from Shanghai, to | ciety in China from the division of the 


the Imperial Superintendent of Customs, 
Mr. Hart, uses the following language:— 


| 


le into “clans” like the Scottish 
ders. The people of each clan. 


Hig 


“Periodically during the winter the Nien-fei, | have a common surname, have a commu- 
who have existed from the time of the Ming dy- | nity of interest, and when acting together 


pasty, scour the neighbouring provinces, upon 
which they levy black mail. They are not to be 
despised, and if the Imperial Government does 
not display more than its usual energy, they may 
(the Nien-fei), at no distant day become formidable 
successors to the Taepings.” 

To these Taepings it is not necessary, 
with the information before the House, 
to say more than they maintained their 
rebellion for thirteen years, established 
their government at Nankin, and would 
have extended it to Pekin, as our Am- 
bassador, Sir Frederick Bruce, states, 
had not the British interfered and 
slaughtered them at the very time the 
British and French troops were marching 
upon Pekin. But testimony to existing 
ribellion in Shensi, or elsewhere, is given 
by a recent proclamation affixed to the 
walls of Shanghai, raising the war tax— 
which had existed from the date of the 
Taeping rebellion—30 per cent; and 
these new rebels are not designated, as 
of old, the Nien-fei, but, as a separate 
class, are called the Wei. These rebel- 
lions sufficiently testify to the weakness 
of the Central Government, but the 
proofs extend much further. One source 
of weakness is described by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock in his despatch to Lord 
Stanley, October 1, 1867, in which he 
says— 

“The want of money for the payment of their 
armies is a main cause of continuous insurrec- 
tion ; whole divisions thus go over to swell the 
ranks of those who make all government im- 
possible.” 

With respect to provincial govern- 
ment the Viceroys of the eighteen pro- 
vinces are appointed by the Central Go- 
vernment, which, however, takes little 
notice of their acts. They obtain their 
offices through intrigue or money and 
they are left to squeeze the people as far 
as they dare. e Central Government 
occasionally sends an edict terminating 


} 





they paralyze the authority of the Pro- 
vincial Toutai or Prefects, and even at 
times that of the Viceroys. For years past 
the power of the Viceroy of Canton has 
been paralyzed by clannish feuds. The 
great Taeping rebellion originated in 
the neighbourhood of Canton with the 
clan whose surname was “ yl 
There has been a chronic hostility be- 
tween the Hakkas and Puntis of the 

rovince of Canton, which successive 

iceroys have been helpless to B 
down. At this moment there is an illus- 
tration of this clannish power about 
thirty miles from Macao. The Hong 
Kong Daily Press of March 23, 1869, 
says— 

“The outbreak in the south of this province, 
which for some time has been going on, appears 
to be assuming alarming proportions. The clan 
Chiang of over 10,000 men are the belligerents, 
and are o by other combined clans. The 
Viceroy of Canton, two months ago, sent a force 
to quell the disturbance but failed.” 

At Katshan, near Canton, a new tax was 
laid upon the le some years ago, 
who rose, drove the Mandarin authorities 
away, and the Viceroy was obli to 
remove the tax. In the Cockchafer 
affair, eighteen villages near Swatow 
had long been in a turbulent and in- 
subordinate state, and beyond the con- 
trol of the Toutai, and the reducing them 
to order and obedience by Commodore 
Jones’ squadron, with considerable loss 
of life, so far from being offensive to 
the Central Government no complaint 
was made of our interference, nor that 
an appeal for redress had not been pre- 
viously made to the Central Government 
which, no doubt, together with the pro- 
vincial authority, were thankful that we 
had done that for them which they could 
not do for themselves. The fortified 
town of Choo-chi on the Han River 
near Swatow defied the Toutai or Pre- 
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fect of Swatow, and plundered boats | a piece of land for a sanitarium at Sharp 
coming down the river, and fired into | Peak Island, near Foo-chow-foo, in Janu- 
the provision boat of Her Majesty’s | ary, 1869, with the consent of the autho. 
gunboat Bustard. Lieutenant Johnstone rities of Foo-chow-foo. A native gentle- 
demanding redress, was candidly told | man, however, induced the villagers to 
by the Prefect that he had no power | drive away Mr. Wolfe’s people and seize 
over Choo-chi; but if the gunboat his building materials; and the presence 
would assist him he would try to re- | ofthe gunboat Janus was necessary to in- 
duce the place. The assistance was | sure the treaty rights of Mr. Wolfe, and 
given, but failed, until the arrival of | enforce the authority of the Mandarin at 


the Drake, when the combined opera- | Foo-chow. 


Even the case of the AL 


tions of the two gunboats succeeded. | gerine, Lieutenant Domville, off Namou 


-Choo-chi was taken and found full of 
plundered property, grain, rice, sugar, 
&e. &e. is helplessness was not con- 
fined to the Toutai of Swatow, but ex- 
tended to the Toutai of the great pro- 
vincial city of Chao-chow-foo, who had 
been equally unable to repress the 

iratical operations of the le of 
Kinlao and other villages on the ks 
of the river Han to the injury of British 
trade. At Banca, in Formosa, the Man- 
darin had no power to redress a series 
of outrages on British subjects of so 
serious a character that Consul Holt on 
the 14th of October, 1868, wrote to 
Sir Rutherford Alcock that— 

“ All remonstrances had been in vain ; in fact, 
our very lives are now threatened by people 
whose recent course of action has been so atro- 
cious as to prove that the will is not wanting to 
murder us.” 

In fact Messrs. O’Kerr and Bird were 
not only robbed but nearly murdered. 
Mr. Holt attributed these outrages to 
hostile “clans,” which had a monopoly 
of the camphor trade, and the Mandarin 
authorities either dared not or could not 
control them. Mr. Holt sent to Foo- 
chow for a gunboat—the Janus —and 
the American Consul in the gunboat 
Aroostook also came over. This demon- 
stration alone insured immediate re- 
dress, as reported on the 27th October, 
1868. The outrages at Tamsui simi- 
larly originated in the camphor mono- 
poly, and the Presbyterian missionaries 

ad nothing whatever to do with it. 
Had the Mandarin authorities possessed 
the power or the will to give re- 
dress for the robbery of Mr. Pickering’s 
camphor and his attempted assassina- 
tion, and that of Mr. Hardie, the lamen- 
table loss of life that occurred would 
have been avoided, as was the case at 
Banca, by Mr. Holt’s firmness and tact. 
Another instance of the impotency of the 
local authority is exhibited in the case of 


the Rev. Mr. Wolfe, who had purchased 
Colonel Sykes 





harbour, testifies to the helplessness of 
the sea-board authorities, not only to 
put down piracy, but smuggling. Lieu- 
tenant Domville was accompanied by a 
Mandarin, and entrapped into the belief 
that he was to attack pirate junks off 
the harbour, in which he was confirmed 
by the junks refusing to show their 
papers and firing upon him, and it 
was not until he had captured one of 
them that he found they were supplied 
with papers from Hong-Kong, and 
were, in fact, notwithstanding their 
papers opium smugglers, which the 

andarin, as a Chinese authority, would 
have been entitled legally to seize in 
case he had the power; but neither 
he nor any Chinese Mandarin along 
the whole coast of China have the power 
to enforce the law, as the so-called 
merchant junks are heavily armed, defy 
the authorities, and do not scruple, when 
free from British observation, to exer- 
cise their power for piratical purposes. A 
writer in the North China journals says— 

“But for the British fleet on the coasts of 
China — if that fleet were withdrawn the Man- 
darins would be driven by pirates from the sea- 
board within three months.” 

In the taking of Ning-po from the 
Taepings, the Parliamentary Papers say 
that Captain Roderick Dew availed him- 
self of the services of the pirate fleet 
under Apak. These instances of hel 
lessness of the seaboard authorities could 
be greatly multiplied, of which I have 
numerous records, were I to go farther 
back in time. 

In the case of the outrages —_ 
missionaries, however, I fear the - 
darins, and Literati or expectants for 
office, and gentry are the instigators 
of the ruffian mobs. There are not 
any people on the face of the earth, 
of any religious persuasion, who are 
more tolerant than the Buddhists; they 


are free from all the exclusiveness of 
caste; they do not attempt to make con- 
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yerts; and their readiness to adopt the 

igious opinions of Christians is mani- 
fested by the hundreds of thousands of 
Taepings who adopted the Bible and 
New Testament, and established presses 
to multiply copies of our sacred books. 
In Burmah and Ceylon they live in har- 
mony with the missionaries, and the mis- 
sionaries equally do so in China, where 
the people are not incited by the autho- 
rities against them. The China Mission 
at Amoy and Swatow have sent to me, for 
some years past, their Annual Report, and 
the thirteenth is now in my hand. I learn 
from it that the earlier persecutions have 
ceased, and that the Mission, in 1868, 
had eleven stations, some of them in 
provincial cities, and that as the mis- 
sionaries passed through villages from 
one station to the other the people 
stopped them to hear the doctrine, as 
they called it. Even in the great pro- 
vincial city Chin-chow, the seat of the 
Literati, the chapel, which had been 
destroyed at their instigation, had been 
re-built, and not since molested. From 
the Foo city Chaou-chow, Dr. George 
Smith writes, on the 20th of March, 
1868— 

“Thave now been here ten days, and you will 
be glad to learn in peace and comfort, undisturbed 
and unmolested. A great change has come over 
the people here both in their feelings and conduct 
since I was last in the place. I made two at- 
tempts last year to re-visit this city, but on both 
the acting Consul prevented my coming. This 
time, that I have come, no obstacle has been 
thrown in my way by Consul or Mandarins, but 
Ihave made this visit just in the same way as 
= * any other town of the department. 

ver, I have had no police or other officials to 
escort me, nor any need for them. I have had 
daily meetings with the people, who have come in 
groups varying from twenty to eighty, and have 
behaved quite orderly and respectfully, and, after 
listening and discussing for a while, have after- 
wards gone away quietly. On asking them to 
disperse, when wishing to stop from speaking, 
they have been quite submissive ; hence there has 
been no pressure of undue excitement, but all has 
gone on smoothly and pleasantly.” 
Even in the affair at Yang-chow the 
hostility against missionaries did not 
originate with the people, but with the 
Literati; the authorities, if not encou- 
raging, at least conniving at the out- 
rages upon them. Redress having been 
obtained by Consul Medhurst, with the 
aid of the naval authorities, the mission- 
aries have been quietly reinstated in 
their house, the populace ing to 
manifest hostility, the Mandarins no 
longer daring to incite them. Sir Ru- 
therford Alcock, in the China Paper, 
No. 3, says— 
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“ With respect to the feeling against mission- 
aries in China—it is certainly not actively hostile, 
unless they are worked upon by interested au- 
thorities into believing monstrous stories that the 
eyes of children are scooped out, converts poi- 
soned, &c., &c. The outrages at Chef-foo and 
Taiwan and Tamsui in Formosa originated in this 
manner.” 
On the 24th of April, 1868, Mr. Jamie- 
son reports from Taiwan that a Roman 
Catholic and Protestant church had 
been destroyed about six miles from 
Taiwan. Mr. Jamieson, appealing for 
redress, was told by the magistrate that 
he was helpless; but that everybody 
believed that poison was given to 
Chinese to induce them to become con- 
verts, and the Consul must investigate 
the matter. At Chef-foo, the Rev. Mr. 
Laughter’s agent hired a house as a shop, 
two miles from Afoo, but intended it for 
a chapel. This fraud was very properly 
resented, but Mr. Alabaster, on the 9th 
of May, 1868, induced the villagers to 
atone. In short, in every instance the 
hostile action of the people is traceable, 
not to a spontaneous movement, but 
to the incitement of interested officials. 
In respect to foreigners, not mission- 
aries, the published travels in the dis- 
turbed province of Szecheun of Mr. 
Cooper, those of Mr. Ellis to the Yellow 
River, of Mr. Tarrant from Ningpo to 
Shanghai, and the testimony of excur- 
sionists from the sea ports on shooting 
parties, and that of the Basil mission- 
aries in the South of China, on every 
occasion speak of the civility of the 
villagers. Canton, which in former 
times prohibited the entrance of foreign- 
ers, now locatesthem in houses in thecity; 
and Consul Robertson has a mansion and 
park within the walls. I have now fully 
proved that the difficulties in our rela- 
tions with China originate not in the 
hostility of the people, but in the hostility 
of the central and provincial authorities. 
I come now to the commercial aspect 
of our relations. The foreign trade with 
China, as detailed in the Report of the 
Imperial Commissioner of Customs, Mr. 
Hart, for five years, was as follows— 
this was sent by Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
from Pekin, 7th April, 1869, and has 
become a Parliamentary Paper :— 








Years. Imports. Exports. Total. 
1864 51,293,578 54,006,509 105,300,087 
1865 61,844,158 60,054,634 121,899,792 
1866 74,563,674 56,161,807 130,725,481 
1867 69,329,741 57,895,713 127,225,454 
1868 71,121,213 69,114,733 140,235,945 
Total 328,152,364 297,233,396 
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The above figures represent taels which 
have a variable English value, accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange, from 6s. 2d. 
to 6s. 8d. I prefer considering the tael 
at its book value of 6s. 8d., or three to 
the pound sterling. This would make 
the sterling value of the imports, in 1868, 
£23,707,071; the exports, £23,038,244 ; 
total trade, £46,745,315: the balance 
for 1868 being in favour of England 
£668,827, and for the five years of taels 
30,910,168, or £10,306,389. Of this 
great trade the proportion that England 
alone contributed in 1868 was—England 
direct, 66,519,679 taels, or 47 per cent; 
Hong Kong, 24,642,974; and India, 
26,362,615; total, 117,525,268, or 83°8 
- cent, leaving only 16°2 per cent 
or all the other foreign nations put 
together; the next greatest trader to 
ourselves with China being the Ameri- 
cans, to the total value, in 1868, of 
7,416,069 taels, or 5°3 per cent only of 
the whole trade. The total duties col- 
lected by Mr. Hart and his European 
subordinates of the Imperial Customs, in 
1868, was 9,425,656 taels, the foreign 
portion of which amounted to 8,002,751 
taels; and as the British proportion of 
this 83°8 per cent was 6,706,365 taels, or 
£2,235,455; and add to this 2} per cent 
transit duties, £1,117,727, in 1868, 
England alone contributed to the Chinese 
Imperial Exchequer £3,353,782. But 
this was not the total cost to England 
for the maintenance of British trade 
in China. The Estimates of 1869-70 in- 
form the public that the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary has £6,000 per annum, and the 
Secretary of Legation and Chinese Secre- 
tary £1,200 per annum. Two second 
Secretaries £900 per annum; twelve Con- 
suls £12,700; five Vice Consuls £3,350; 
eleven Interpreters, £6,200 ; twenty As- 
sistants, £6,900; Student Interpreters 
and Linguists, £6,100; Temporary Al- 
lowances at Shanghai and elsewhere, 
£2,600. Total for Consular Service, 
£40,450. Add to this the cost of the 
Supreme Court for China and Japan— 
Judge, £3,500 per annum; Deputy 
Judge, £1,200, and Law Clerks, &c. : 
total, £7,637; and wages to gaolers, 
constables, boatmen, &c., for China, Ja- 
, and Siam, the charge for each not 

ing distinguished, £9,100. Legation 
Guards at Pekin, £977; Consular tra- 
velling, £2,500; Rent of Buildings, 


£8,200 ; Church Establishment in China, 
£3,000 ; Contingencies, £5,000 ; and the 
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total for China, with two or three small 
exceptions for Japan and Siam, is 
£88,764. But a very formidable 

is for buildings and land, the Estimate 
for which in Class I of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, is £179,382, of which 
£80,000 has been expended. The mer- 
cantile public in China, in Memorials 
to Sir Rutherford Alcock, on the ex- 
pected revision of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin state that this trade would have been 
much further developed, had the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty of Tien-tsin been fal. 
filled, and they are unanimous in urging, 
that the right of inland residence and the 
payment of the transit duty of 2} per 
cent be made, not to the central, but to 
the provincial authorities; to save trade 
from the payment of double duties as 
at present. They speak in strong terms 
of the advantages which would occur 
not only to China, politically and 
socially, but to trade. They recommend 
an extension of the number of the trad- 
ing ports, and the working of mines. 
The Treaty of Tien-tsin guarantees the 
right of inland travel and residence 
by Articles rx., xu., a guarantee not 
fulfilled during ten years—and the pay- 
ment of 24 per cent in a lump sum to 
cover all transit charges. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock doubts whether this was intended 
to cover provincial duties; but Lord 
Higin, in the most express terms, pro- 
vided that 24 per cent should cover 
those duties, as is shown in his despatch 
to the Foreign Office, dated 12th July, 
1858. In compliance with the followi 
Instructions from Lord Clarendon, 2 
April, 1857, to Lord Elgin, on inland 
residence, he says— 

“It would, however, be very desirable, at all 
events, to obtain an engagement that British 
merchants should be allowed to purchase, either 
directly or through their agents, the produce of 
China at the place of its growth, and that no duties 
except, perhaps, road tolls, should be payable on 
such articles on their passage to the coast for 
embarkation.” 


To insure these rights, Lord Clarendon 
further adds— 


“ But your Excellency will be careful, in any 
engagements which you can induce the Chinese 
Government to to, to vide for unre- 
stricted access to the interior of the cities which 
may be open to our trade. A permission actually 
to reside within the cities is of no less import- 
ance ; but the facility of coming and going, and 
dealing directly with any Chinese trader who 
may dwell within the city walls, would not only 
enable the foreign merchant to carry on his trade 
with more advantage, but would also tend to fa- 

















miliarize the natives of China with the persons 
and habits of foreigners, and thus promote still 
more extended intercourse with the country.” 


All these conditions were embodied in 
Articles 1x., x1., and xxvin., of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, June 26, 1858, and 
were binding on the Chinese Government, 
and have never been fulfilled to this day ; 
and it is a mistake to suppose they are 
capable of revision in any new treaty 
without our consent—the provisions for 
revision being confirmed by Article 
xxvu. Lord Elgin reported having 
carried out Lord Clarendon’s instructions 
in these words— 

“The principal commercial advantages con- 
ceded to British subjects by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in this treaty are the opening to trade of 
certain ports, among which I would specify that 
of Newchwang in the North, and those which are 

by it in the Yangtsze river, Formosa, and 

, as the most important. Permission to 

British subjects to travel in the country for pur- 

of trade under a system of passports, and 

the settlement of the vexed question of the trausit 
duties. 

“This last mentioned subject presented con- 
siderable difficulty. As duties of octroi are levied 
universally in China on native as well as on 
foreign products, and as canals and roads are 
kept up at the expense of the Government, it 
seemed to be unreasonable to require that articles, 
whether of foreign or native production, by the 
simple process of passing into the hands of 
foreigners, should become entitled to the use of 
canals and roads toll free ; and should, moreover, 
be relieved altogether from charges to which they 
would be liable if the property of natives. 

‘On the other hand, experience has taught us 
the inconvenience of leaving the amount of 
duties payable under the head of transit duties 
altogether undetermined. By requiring the rates 
of transit duty to be published at each port, and 
by acquiring for the British subject the right to 
commute the said duties for a payment of 24 per 
cent on the value of his goods—or rather, to 
speak more correctly, for the payment of a 
specific duty calculated at that rate—I hope that 
I have provided for the latter as effectual a 
guarantee against undue exactions on this head, 
as can be obtained without an entire subversion 
of the financial system of China.”’ 


Plainly, therefore, Lord Elgin was 
aware of local duties, and contemplated 
that the 24 per cent should cover them; 
anticipating, of course, that it would 
be paid to the provincial authorities, 
but instead of this it has been taken 
as a lump sum at the several ports, and 
sent to Pekin, and the wants of the pro- 
vincial authorities have compelled them 
to exact transit duties a second time, 
increasing the cost to the consumer and 
consequent diminution of consumption. 
These exactions increase the price of 
tea ; in many cases, between the place of 
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production and the export port, 50 per 
cent. The Chamber of Commerce, in 
its memorial to Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
states, that in consequence of the exac- 
tions, a bale of goods cannot penetrate 
100 miles into the interior; and the 
exactions on silk treble the amount of 
the export duty. Consul Winchester 
writes officially, Shanghai, 7th May, 
1868— 

“The local and transit dues collected on tea 
amount, as far as our experience goes, to fully 50 
per cent on the first cost, and it is amusing to 
see a correspondence being carried on by the 
Chambers of Commerce as to the propriety of re- 
ducing tea export duty by 2} per cent while these 
heavy inland charges continue to be levied ad 
libitum. These bring in nothing to the Im- 
perial Treasury.” 

And he gives instances of the arbitrary 
local charges, diverting cargoes of tea 
from the direct line to the ports to avoid 
them. Consul Hughes, of Kiukiang, con- 
firms this; and adds that, owing to the 
venality of the Mandarins and violations 
of treaty stipulations ‘‘ the foreign mer- 
chant is placed at a great disadvantage.” 
The remedy it appears to me is very 
simple—that is, not to pay the duties in 
lump sum to the Customs authorities at 
the ports, but to pay duty at each barrier 
as the goods progress in the interior: 
the owner of the merchandize or his 
agent, according to treaty accompanying 
his goods. Maps of the barriers exist in 
every province with their respective 
tariffs. It is absurd as at present 
that as much transit duty should be 
paid for carrying a bale of goods ten 
miles as for 100. With respect to resi- 
dence in the interior, travellers can now 
go into the country furnished with pass- 
ports from their respective Consuls; but 
a curious oversight with respect to the 
idioms of the Chinese language has ex- 
posed such travellers to slights from the 
provincial authorities. In the transla- 
tion of the English Treaty of Tien-tsin 
into Chinese, British subjects are desig- 
nated Min-Jin, which in the Chinese 
idiom means ‘‘plebeian or fellow,” or 
rson of no position, instead of Shang- 
in, trading man, Shinsze, gentleman, or 
simply Jin-a-man. No correction of the 
terms used in the treaty has been made, 
and the words are, therefore, adopted 
in the passes granted, no doubt to the 
amusement of the provincial authorities ; 
but these passes do not authorize the 
merchant to reside in the csp or 


accompany his goods, to his personal 
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damage and loss, and to the limitation 
of British trade. Owing to the mis- 
conduct of runaway seamen, who have 
occasionally got command of lorchas, it 
has most unjustly been attempted to fix 
unworthy conduct on the mercantile com- 
munity, but the records of the British 
Supreme Court bear testimony to the 
paucity of cases involving mercantile 
character. 

I have now made good my statements 
in the opening of my address, that British 
subjects have been subjected to personal 
outrage, plunder, and attempted assassi- 
nation, and that redress has only been ob- 
tainedby military demonstrations or mili- 
tary operations. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
now telegraphs to say that allis tranquil, 
and the best understanding exists with 
the Central Government. This tranquillity 
however, is plainly owing to redress for 
wrongs having been obtained without 
the aid of the Central Government. The 
chief cause being the weakness of 
Central Government, it remains to be 
asked, what is the line of conduct to be 

ursued in our relations with the Central 
vernment of China and provincial 
authorities for the future? Lord Claren- 
don dictates this line of conduct in the 
following despatch to Sir Rutherford 
Aleock :— 


“ Foreign Office, April 26th, 1869. 

“ Sir,—I have received your despatch dated 5th 
of February, 1869, respecting the late occurrence 
at Taiwan in Formosa. 

“ The instructions which I have addressed to 
you within the last four months, and as regards 
Formosa more particularly, my despatch, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1869, will have fully explained to you 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
general question raised in this able despatch, and 
the particular incidents referred to in: it. 

“ You will lose no opportunity of pressing on 
the Chinese Government, with special reference 
to my correspondence with Mr. Burlingham—of 
which copies have been sent to you—that Her 
Majesty’s Government look to it, and it alone, for 
redress of wrongs of any kind, and under any rir- 
cumstances, done to British subjests, and earnestly 
trust that they will not look in vain. They hold 
the Government at Pekin alone responsible for 
the observance of treaties which are contracted 
with it alone, and they look to it to enforce on the 
local authorities a full observance of them. 

“* CLARENDON.” 


Nothing can be more just or statesman- 
like than the principles enunciated in this 
despatch. It is in thorough accordance 
with the obligations of International 
Law. But the intercourse between 
nations implies a power as well as will 
to fulfil mutual obligations. Has the 
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Central Government at Pekin that power? 
We ourselves distrust it by withdrawing 
British subjects from the control of the 
judicial courts in China, which we could 
not do in Europe. But we have painful 
Por of the inability or want of 

ill of the Central Government to fulfil 
its engagements. Our Ambassadors— 
Lord Elgin, Sir Frederick Bruce, and Sir 
Rutherford Alcock—have equally testi- 
fied to this. According to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, references to Pekin to redress 
grievances would simply be to “beat 
the air.” On the 5th of June, 1863, Sir 
Frederick Bruce addressed the following 
despatch to Prince Kung :— 


“T am greatly dissatisfied with the general 
disregard of treaty provisions manifested at the 
ports, contrary to the policy and the custom of 
the British Government. I, on my own respon- 
sibility, authorized the interference of Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in the Taeping rebellion, thereby 
averting the destruction of the Imperial authority, 
and I had hoped some attempt would be made 
to organize a competent executive ; but these 
expectations have not been realized, and at 
several of the ports the treaty is daily broken; 
and the Central Government, if not unwilling, 
shows itself unable to enforce a better order of 
things. The orders sent by the Foreign Board 
are not carried out, either because the local au- 
thorities do not stand in awe of the Foreign 
Board, or because they do not believe that tho 
Board issues them in earnest.” 


Have matters improved since June, 
1863? On the contrary, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, in his letter to Lord Stanley, 
5th February, 1869, says— 


“ Hitherto the course of affairs has been only 
too truly described by the memoralists from the 
ports. When any wrong or injustice is suffered 
by a foreigner for which there is no appeal to a 
public court of justice, and a written code of 
laws—if the Chinese local authorities are not 
moved, as is too often the case, by the Consul’s re- 
presentation, the only resource is a reference to 
the Minister at Pekin, and then commences an 
interminable series of references backwards and 
forwards, a succession of correspondence on both 
sides between the ports and the capital, and no 
final solution is ever arrived at. It may safely be 
affirmed that such is the common experience of all 
foreign representatives. Iam assured there is no 
one of these who cannot point to numerous cases 
which have been so treated for a succession of 
years, despite their best efforts.” 


But this is not the only expression of opi- 
nion of Sir Rutherford Alcock. In a des- 
patch to Consul Medhurst, at Shanghai, 
of March last, replying to an application 
of Dr. Macgowan on the subject of rail- 
ways and telegraphs in China, his Ex- 
cellency says, writing from Pekin to Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai— 
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« You may inform Dr. Macgowan that there is 
no argument in favour of telegraphy referred to in 
his letter, which has not been repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed 0 the attention of the Mini- 
of Tsung-li-Yamén; and no objection to it 

on the part of the Chinese that has not been met 
in the way he would indicate, by my Colleagues 
and myself. You may also add, that the desire 
for progress, which the Chinese Mission, now in 
Europe, assured Dr. Macgowan’s countrymen was 
go ardent and general with the rulers in China, 
there is no evidence here, If any hopes are built 


upon its existence therefore I fear there is nothing 
but disappointment in store for those who indulge 
lines, rail- 


in them. Projectors of telegraphic 
roads, and other plans for the sudden d p 
of the resources of this country are but losing 
their time, while the Government here shows no 
disposition to entertain their projects. I think 
it is in the interest of all who are so occupied 
that they should know the truth, than to be deluded 
by false hopes, and expectation of changes which 
are still far in the distance.” 





These are strong words, and, coming 
from a diplomatist, whose sources of in- 
formation are necessarily the best, seem 
conclusive against the statements made 
in America and Europe by Mr. Burling- 
ham and the Chinese Mission, that the 
Chinese Government is anxious to enter 
into the comity of nations. I should 
explain that this extract is taken from a 
reply by Sir Rutherford to an American 
gentleman much interested in telegraphy, 
who had addressed him through the Br. 
tish Consul, and his Excellency says— 

**You may tell Dr. Macgowan that of the de- 
sire for progress which the Chinese Mission, now 
in Europe, assured his countrymen was so ardent 
and general with the rulers of China, there is no 
evidence here.” 


Now, in the face of the testimony which 
I have adduced from our own Am- 
bassadors and our Consuls and mer- 
chants of experience in China, is it likely 
to lead to practical results ; or is it safe 
or even just to British subjects to appeal 
to the Central Government, or to its 
provincial officers, over whom it has 
only a nominal control? In truth, the 
Central Government is a gorgeous mock- 
ery, to be likened to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image, with feet of clay, and 
it would collapse to-morrow but for the 
contributions to its Pekin Treasury of 
more than £3,000,000 sterling annual 
customs duties ; 83-8 per cent of the sum 
collected being from British trade, 
including £1,100,000 transit duties, 
improperly collected at the treaty ports, 
and, like the customs duties, sent to 
Pekin. Finally, considering that the 
present dynasty of Tartars was saved 
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from expulsion by our slaughtering our 
would-be-friends—the Taepings—consi- 
dering that, at the expense of the tax- 
payers of England, we prevent the 
coasts of China from being under the 
control of pirate fleets—considering that 
we contribute to the Pekin Treasury 
millions sterling annually, we are en- 
titled to the gratitude of the Pekin Go- 
vernment ; and we owe it to the interests 
of British commerce to insist upon the 
fulfilment of the Articles of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, with respect to inland resi- 
dence and transit duties. I beg to 
move for the Papers. 

Mr. LIDDELL, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that the question raised by 
the hon. and gallant Member, involving, 
as it did, a large and lucrative trade, was 
of considerable importance at the pre- 
sent moment when our relations with 
China, as defined by the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin were about to unde revision. 
The Papers moved for could not fail to 
be interesting, inasmuch as all Chinese 
correspondence was eminently sensa- 
tional. A succession of Papers had al- 
ready been laid before that House, con- 
taining details of armed landings, bom- 
bardments, military occupations, and 
other acts of war, which were of a very 
interesting, although, perhaps, of rather 
an alarming nature, and it had been 
very satisfactory after reading them to 
hear our Foreign Minister in the House 
of Lords state, in April last, that there 
was not the slightest cause for anxiety 
upon the subject, inasmuch as our re- 
lations with China had never been on a 
more satisfactory footing than they were 
at the present moment. The language 
and the tone our Foreign Minister had 
held in condemning the transactions to 
which he referred deserved the approval 
and the support of the country ; because 
it was clear that if we desired to con- 
tinue our present peaceful relations with 
China we must adopt some new system 
of diplomacy with regard to that coun- 
try. He rejoiced to think that a new 
era was about to commence in our deal- 
ings with a community with whom we 
carried on @ gigantic trade. They had 
had six distinct narratives of transactions, 
which had occurred in less than nine 
months, of differences with the local 
authorities, and in no case except one 
had they been settled without recourse 
to arms, and that, too, in a time of peace. 


He hoped that those who were to per- 
3M 
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form the task of revising our treaty re- 
lations with China would not forget that 
the existing Treaty of Tien-tsin had been 
exacted from that country by fear and 
under the pressure of force, and that, 
therefore, it was only just that they 
should not insist too rigorously and 
absolutely upon all its stipulations. 
He was satisfied that concessions to 
Chinese interests. and, perhaps, on some 
unimportant points, even to Chinese 
rejudices, would promote the general 
interests of trade. It had been said that 
in dealing with Oriental nations it was 
unwise to make concessions; but he 
thought that justice could never be mis- 
placed or conciliation mistaken, and if 
reasonable concessions on our part were 
accompanied by a firm, a determined, 
and even perhaps a peremptory demand 
for the strict fulfilment of treaty stipula- 
tions affecting our trade, no misunder- 
standing would be likely to arise as to our 
motives. He trusted that they might be 
able to establish a system which would 
prevent exactions by the Mandarins, and 
thus reconcile the governed class to the 
governing, and at the same time secure 
to the native trader that freedom which 
was so important to him and to us. 
Our peculiar position in China ought 
not to be forgotten. England was only 
one among the nations who were 
struggling for the greatest of prizes—an 
industrial trade in the interior of China. 
He was not going to flatter the United 
States of America, but the United States 
of America were entitled to our ad- 
miration and imitation in their inter- 
course with China, and they had in- 
variably shown a conciliation, a pru- 
dence, and a conception of Chinese feel- 
ings which fully entitled them to any 
authority or influence they undoubtedly 
como over that nation. It was there- 
ore important that we should observe 
International Law instead of violating 
those rights by which our policy in China 
had been marked. America, in con- 
sequence of the special protection which 
her trade viabeal in China, and by vir- 
tue of the special treaty she had recently 
concluded with that Court, was bound, 
by all obligations of honour, to protect 
China in the observance of international 
rights. It was a dangerous thing for 
England in her transactions with China 
to violate international rights, and if 
America proved true to herself, she 
would maintain her compact with China, 
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and if we wished to avoid awkward re- 
lations in that distant part of the world, 
we should treat China as we treated 
other nations. Without wishing in any 
degree to cast blame upon our Consuls 
or our naval officers in China, the diffi- 
culties of whose position he recognized, 
he condemned that system of diplomacy 
which always had recourse to force for 
the redress of any injury done to British 
subjects in China, instead of making 
proper application to the Court of Pekin 
on the matter. He, therefore, highly a 
proved the principles lately laid down by 
Lord Clarendon for the guidance of our 
Consuls in China, by which, in future, any 
resort to force was not to be permitted ex- 
cepting under circumstances in which life 
and property were in imminent peril; 
and our agents were instructed invariably 
to address remonstrances to the proper 
quarter—namely, the Central Govern- 
ment in Pekin. On the other hand, 
Lord Clarendon stated that the obsery- 
ance of treaty rights and a friendly 
reception to British subjects resident 
there were to be exacted from China. 
Those wise precepts would, he trusted, 
continue to be faithfully enforced by the 
Foreign Office. In conclusion, the pro- 
spect opened out to our trade in China 
was almost unlimited, and he sincerely 
hoped that the opportunity now offered 
us for placing that important trade ona 
eaceful, and, therefore, a permanent 
ooting, would not be thrown away. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of the Memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Shanghai to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, and his Reply to the Memorial addressed 
to Consul Medhurst, dated the 23rd day of March 
last : 

And, of all Correspondence of the Foreign 
Office with Sir Rutherford Alcock on the subject 
of the renewal of the Treaty of Tien-tsin.”— 
(Colonel Sykes.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Chinese Government had never admitted 
that it was responsible for outrages com- 
mitted in Formosa in as high a degree 
as for those committed elsewhere; nor, 
indeed, was it really any more respon- 
sible for them than we were for the out- 
rages perpetrated by the Maories in the 
north island of New Zealand. In regard 
to the revision of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
the two main points insisted upon by 
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the Chinese Chambers of Commerce in 
the treaty ports were, residence in the 
interior of Ehina, and the affir nation of 
the transit duties clause. There were 
difficulties involved in the question of 
the transit dues, as Lord Elgin, writing 
to Lord Clarendon, after the treaty was 
made, himself recognized. Those duties 
were imposed on the goods of both na- 
tives and foreigners; and, it should be 
remembered, that the roads and canals 
in China were kept up by the Govern- 
ment. But it had not been shown that 
the transit dues clause had been gene- 
rally, or even in any case, broken. The 
Chinese authorities had always drawn a 
distinction between transit dues and 
special taxes levied at certain places 
after the goods reached those places. As 
to the other point, of residence in the 
interior, the matter was by no means so 
clear as his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Sykes) would makeit. He had 
stated before, and would venture to re- 
peat now, that the right of residence was 
not asserted in any treaty; and Lord 
Russell, in a despatch on the subject, 
used these words—‘‘that the specification 
of the right to reside in the treaty ports 
implied the exclusion of the right of re- 
sidence in other towns.’”’ He would not 
go into the question that certain persons 
resided in various parts of the interior, 
because the Chinese themselves drew a 
distinction between residence as a mat- 
ter of privilege and as a matter of right. 
The London Missionary Society had laid 
it down that their missionaries should 
never claim residence in the interior as 
a right, but ask it as a favour. It 
would not be wise for Her Majesty’s 
Government to demand this right for the 
future, for it would imply that ‘“ extra 
territoriality” should be given up, and 
agents should be placed in every town 
throughout that vast Empire. The Chi- 
nese had conceded the dues; they had 
stated their readiness not only to revive 
the tariff, but to provide bonded ware- 
houses, to make the draw-backs payable 
in ready money, to open new ports, to 
put forth a proclamation enforcing the 
transit clauses, and that the right of 
lodging shall be conceded to all foreigners 
passing through the country with pass- 
ports, which was a very important 
point. In short, the Chinese were pre- 
pared to grant everything consistent 
with the safety of their country, and Sir 
Rutherford Alcock had said that every- 
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thing had been granted which could be 
granted at the moment, and that it 
would be worse than a waste of time to 
postpone the revision of the treaty, for 
all was obtained that we could with 
justice hope to gain. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Sykes) had sug- 
gested a policy to be followed in our 
treaties with the Chinese Government 
from which he must express his entire 
dissent. His hon. and gallant Friend 
assumed throughout that it was neces- 
sary to deal with the Chinese Govern- 
ment and nation in an exceptional man- 
ner in consequence of the weakness of 
what he termed the Central Government. 
But let the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
consider the position of that Government 
and of the Chinese nation. Within the 
last thirty years the Chinese Government 
had to sustain three great wars. Two 
foreign armies had landed in China and 
marched to Pekin, and the palace of the 
Emperor had been sacked. The country 
had, in consequence, been more or less 
in a disturbed state. Was it to be won- 
dered at, under these circumstances, that 
the Government should not possess all 
the power and concentration that was to 
be desired, and that its authority was 
not obeyed like one that had not under- 
gone such vicissitudes ? What was the 
policy recommended by his hon. and 
gallant Friend? Not to strengthen the 
Government in any way, but to proceed, 
on all occasions whenever there was any 
real or supposed wrong done to a British 
subject, to take the Sow into our own 
hands and delegate the operations ne- 
cessary to recover compensation, or to 
enforce what we considered a right, to 
the naval and military officers sta- 
tioned in that country. Was that a 
wise or a just policy? Why it was our 
interest to strengthen in every way the 
Central Government, and on that point 
he had heard with pleasure the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Liddell) with regard to the views of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Lord Clarendon had always, so far ashe 
was informed, maintained the same po- 
licy, and it was only that very day, in 
looking over a file of China Papers, that 
he came upon a very curious fact which 
illustrated the views entertained by Lord 
Clarendon some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. He would not read the case to which 
he referred, because the opinion of the 
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then Law Officers of the Crown, the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and 
Lord Westbury, would illustrate what 
those views were. Having been con- 
sulted with reference to the opinions of 
a gentleman who filled the office of Act- 
ing Attorney General of Hong Kong, 
they said— 

“We do not agree in the conclusion of the Act- 
ing Attorney General that the Chinese are to be 
considered as beyond the pale of civilized na- 
tions.” 

It was because Lord Clarendon did not 
agree with the opinion of the Acting 
Attorney General of Hong Kong, that 
the Chinese were to be considered as 
beyond the pale of civilized nations, that 
the case to which he (Mr. Otway) re- 
ferred came to be submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown in England. If 
our conduct was not to be regulated 
by customs which governed our relations 
with civilized nations, it was impossible 
for our dealings with China to continue 
on a satisfactory footing. Reference had 
been made to our trade with China, 
which, by the Board of Trade Returns, 
appeared to amount to some £40,000,000 
perannum. What would interfere with 
that trade? Anything like warlike ope- 
rations would do so, and his hon. and 


gallant Friend advocated a policy which 
must lead sooner or later to war. That 


gunboat policy must, however, some day 
cease. e Chinese nation in course of 
time would possess gunboats of its own 
—in fact, they were now manufacturing 
and purchasing them—and did his hon. 
and gallant Friend think that his policy 
could be successful in the face of a na- 
tion so numerous, when that nation pos- 
sessed the means of self-defence? The 
hon and. gallant Gentleman had forgot- 
ten to allude to the fact that there were 
four or five other European nations pos- 
sessing treaty rights with China, and in 
our arrangements for the revision of the 
treaty we must consider not only how we 
ourselves would act, but what might be 
the possible action of those other powers? 
If England demanded that her citizens 
should have power to reside under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, in China, with 
ex-territorial rights, all the other nations 
having treaty rights would demand the 
same thing, and they would have in- 
extricable confusion, tending to the dis- 
organization of the Empire. He was 
aware that his hon. and gallant Friend, 
who was in the habit of speaking of 
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“his friends the Taepings,” wished to 
see the Empire disorganized ; but that 
was not the view taken by Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government and by those inte- 


rested in the Chinese trade. There was 
no hesitation on the part of the Chinese 
Government to allow missionaries or any 
other men to reside in China, if they 
would conform to Chinese laws and cus- 
toms; but what nation would concede 
claims put forward which no one in this 
country acquainted with China attempted 
to justify but the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber? The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had alluded to the uncomplimentary 
term of ‘“Min-Jin” or ‘ fellow” ap- 
plied to Englishmen on their passports 
when travelling in the country, but really 
he did not attach any importance to 
that. He read that day an interest- 
ing journal by Mr. Alabaster, who 
had travelled hundreds of miles into the 
interior of China, in which he stated that 
wherever he went, although never mo- 
lested, he was sometimes called, ‘‘ His 
Excellency the Devil.” Such things must 
be expected in a nation as strange and 
as exclusive in character as the Chinese. 
Two important points, however. had been 
raised with reference to the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin—internal residence and transit 
duties. He (Mr. Otway) was prepared 
to allow that it was originally intended 
that goods should be allowed to pene- 
trate into the interior of China with no 
further charge than that of the 2} per 
cent ad valorem duty; but the Chinese 
authorities were compelled to make a 
change in consequence of the discovery 
that Chinese traders were fraudulently 
obtaining certificates from English mer- 
chants, and were by such means carrying 
on operations to the prejudice of their 
own countrymen. No doubt these matters 
were the subject of very serious consider- 
ation. When the time arrived last year 
for the Government to write and claim a 
revision of the treaty, they had first of 
all made themselves acquainted with the 
opinions of the mercantile classes in Eng- 
land, of Mr. Burlinghame, the gentle- 
man who now represented China in 
Europe, and of some high English offi- 
cials in the East. All these opinions 
concurred in recommending that every 
reform introduced by European nations 
into a vast Empire like that of China 
must be of a very gradual kind, because 
it was obviously necessary for the Chinese 
to comprehend the advantages of such 
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appliances as the telegraph and steam 
before they could be induced to adopt 
them. Nor should it be forgotten that 


with regard to railroads they were of | 


less importance in China than in any 
other country, because the water com- 
munication there was the most vast and 

rfect in the world, and it was no light 
matter suddenly to deprive the many 
thousands of persons of the means of 
living which they gained by it. An- 
other reason for deprecating haste 
was that the Chinese Gevctamte was 
at present in a state of transition. 
The young Emperor would in four 
years’ time attain his majority, the same 

riod determined the treaties with 

uropean Powers, and the wiser course 
would be to wait until the new order of 
things was established before steps were 
taken to secure any extension or alter- 
ation of treaty rights. In the meantime 
our relations with that country were 
gradually improving. There had been, 
and there always would be, outrages of 
the character referred to; and such out- 
rages did not occur in China alone ; it 
might happen even to hon. Members to 
be stop or robbed before reaching 
their homes when they left that House. 
The matter had been fully considered 


by Lord Clarendon, and Her Majesty’s 
Government had determined upon adopt- 
ing the policy which had been al- 


ready enunciated in the House. That 
policy was, in all cases in which Bri- 
tish subjects were wronged, to look to 
the Central Government for redress, 
to make that Government responsible, 
and to abstain altogether from those acts 
which would relieve the Central Govern- 
ment of responsibility, and throw it upon 
the minor officials in the provinces. 
There was every desire on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to consult 
the wishes of the mercantile community 
in China and at home; but the Govern- 
ment were satisfied that the best course 
was to make demands gradually, and to 
wait for the expiration of the treaties 
with the other Powers, and the majority 
of the Emperor, when, perhaps, we 
might be able to give a greater de- 
velopment to trade. There was no 
objection to produce the Papers asked 
for; in fact, they had already ap- 
peared in the Shanghai Gazette, but those 
referring to negotiations that were in 
progress could not be given. 
otion, by leaye, withdrawn. 


{Jury 13, 1869} 
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HOUSE TAX.—-RESOLUTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, that in bringing forward his Mo- 
tion for a repeal of the tax on inhabited 
houses at that late hour, he would not 


| detain the House with any lengthened 


remarks, but he wished to show its mis- 
chievous effects. He undertook to show 
that it limited small houses in the size 
and number of their rooms; that it in- 
terfered with the erection of and re- 
stricted the mode and manner of con- 
struction of blocks of buildings which 
were specially designed for the working 
classes ; and that it caused great waste 
of habitable dwelling accommodation 
and an increase of police surveillance 
and expense. Large merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, and warehousemen almost 
wholly escaped having it levied on their 
business premises, while it was levied on 
the premises of those in a smaller way 
of business and of professional men. 
The tax pressed most heavily upon the 
poorest of the population in our large 
towns, and most lightly upon the rich 
and wealthy, decreasing in force as in- 
come increased. The history of the 
house tax was somewhat singular; in 
1802 the house tax and the window 
duty were considerably increased, and 
most minute regulations and restrictions 
were enacted. These taxes were con- 
stantly attacked, and an agitation for 
their repeal was carried on for many 
years, until, in 1834, the house tax was 
unconditionally repealed, and all the re- 
strictions connected with it abolished. 
The agitation for the repeal of the 
window duty was continued and in- 
creased in force every year, and when, in 
1851, there being a considerable surplus 
in the Revenue, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir Charles Wood) brought 
forward the Budget, and instead of mak- 
ing aclean sweep of the window duty 
proposed to reduce it and place it on a 
most objectionable footing, the dissatis- 
faction was so great that he was com- 
pelled to withdraw his Budget and brin 

forward another, in which he abolished 
the window duty but re-imposed the 
house tax at a lesser rate than the old 
tax and revived all the injurious regula- 
tions and restrictions of 1802. In the 
metropolis great care was taken to avoid 
building houses of £20 annual value; to 
keep them below that value the builder 


refrained from putting a room over the 
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washhouse, and from building rooms so 
large as he otherwise might, although 
the extra accommodation would be 
greatly appreciated by the working 
classes, who would gladly pay a small 
additional rent for it. But that addi- 
tional rent would render the house liable 
to the charge of 15s. a year, and, there- 
fore, improvement in houses stopped at a 
certain point below £20, until the higher 
annual value of about £30 was reached. 
Then with regard to blocks of buildings, 
the blocks built by Miss Burdett Coutts; 
by the Peabody trustees, and by several 
joint stock companies established for 
providing improved dwellings for the 
working classes and others, were so con- 
structed as to be liable to the house tax 
of 9d. in the pound per annum. In the 
buildings which had been erected by 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, the tax had 
been avoided by building the houses 
without a front door, and having an 
open staircase. But the increase of 
such open staircases would require extra 
police watching; and, though he be- 
lieved Colonel Henderson had been 
asked whether these staircases, in some 
instances, might form a portion of the 
policemen’s beats, he doubted whether 
the adoption of such a plan would be 
advisable. The tax, too, involved a great 
waste of habitable dwelling, because in 
many cases the upper rooms over offices 
and warehouses which are now vacant 
would be inhabited but for the fact that 
such occupation would involve the exac- 
tion of this tax. In oneinstance a Mem- 
ber of that House had permitted one of 
his old servants to occupy the upper 
rooms of his warehouse in one of the 
northern cities free of rent, but upon 
being charged £37 10s. per annum for this 
duty, being 9d. in the pound on a rental 
of £1,000 a year, he was obliged to with- 
draw the permission he had granted. The 
large merchants had their goods stored 
in the dock warehouses, and these did 
not come under the charge for house 
duty ; the large manufacturers, brewers, 
builders and distillers had managers liv- 
ing in houses adjoining their premises, 
which premises were free from house 
duty. Now, what was the case with 
respect to the small manufacturers, 
watch makers, jewellers, cabinet makers, 
and others who used part of their houses 
for business purposes or had workshops 
attached to them? Many who lived in 
Clerkenwell and other parts of the me- 


Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence 


{COMMONS} 


| 
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tropolis and elsewhere, had to pay the 9d. 
duty, not only for the rooms in which they 
lived, but for the whole of their premises. 
The tax also pressed unduly upon pro- 
fessional men—such as surgeons, school- 
masters, and artists, who used their 
houses for professional purposes. But, 
above all, the most severe pressure was 
felt by the poorer classes of the 
pulation. There were large old houses 
let out in rooms at rents of from 2s. 
6d. to 1s. 6d. a week. These houses 
were liable to pay the tax of 9d. 
whilst large blocks of new buildings, 
like those of Sir Sydney Waterlow, were 
free from the tax. If the tax were. re- 
garded as a superior kind of income tax 
it would be found that it failed, because 
its pressure decreased in proportion to 
the largeness of a man’s income. It 
was, moreover, not only unjust and un- 
equal, but it stood in the way of the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes. This was the more import- 
ant because if they desired that the work- 
ing classes should have better lodging, 
they must lighten the taxation upon it, 
as they had done in the case of the food 
and clothing of the poor. When the 
great number of charges already exist- 
ing upon this kind of property were 
considered, it would, he thought, be 
acknowledged that the first opportunity 
ought to be taken to secure the remission 
of this tax, because it was based upon 
principles now out of date, and because 
it was the result of a compromise as- 
sented to for the purpose of getting rid 
of the window tax. He might quote 
the opinions of many eminent men in 
favour of the object of his Motion. He 
would content himself with citing one. 
On the question of the repeal of the 
window duties and the imposition of the 
house tax, in 1851, the present Prime 
Minister said— 


“ He objected to it because it was the re-intro- 
duction, without the slightest qualification, of 
those great anomalies in the imposition of the tax 
which, he would venture to say, were the sole 
cause of its abolition in 1834. He alluded to the 
inequality of its incidence upon the mansions of 
the great as compared with mansions of a medium 
character—with houses for the middle classes and 
houses used for the purposes of business. He had 
not heard this objection maintained on the present 
oceasion on the principle, he supposed that people 
did not like to look a gift horse in the mouth, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood) though proposing a house tax proposed at 
the same time to remove the window tax and the 
objections to the former imposts were therefore 
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allowed to passin silence. But he for one could 
not regard the house tax as resting on a secure 
foundation which re-introduced those very ob- 
jectionable features which had once before been 
the cause of the abolition of the tax.—[3 Hansard, 
exvii. 1447.] 
He thought he need say nothing more 
to show that the tax ought to undergo 
revision and be abolished at the very 
first opportunity. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 
Mr. CRAWFORD seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the House Tax ought to be abolished 
because it imposes injurious and unnecessary re- 
strictions upon the erection of dwellings for the 
Working Classes, and because the Tax presses 
yery unequally upon different classes of the com- 
munity, and falls most heavily upon persons of 
moderate income.”—(Mr. Alderman Lawrence.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not acquiesce in 
the general scope of the advice given to 
the House by the hon. Gentleman, whose 
arguments were chiefly founded on the 
devices employed for the evasion of this 
tax. The question was not what mis- 
chief might be done by evading the tax, 
but whether the tax might be imposed 
fairly, properly, and equitably. It was 
not fair to charge the tax with all the 
tricks that might be resorted to in order 
to evade it. The arguments of the hon. 
Gentleman were not so much against the 
tax itself as against the evading of the 
tax. The tax only fell upon houses of 
£20 a year, and it was 9d. in the pound 
in the case of an inhabited house, and 6d. 
in the case of a shop. There was a partial 
exemption in the case of shops, and an en- 


tire exemption in the case of houses under | 


the value of £20 a year. It was inevi- 
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| Government ought to consider whether 
it would not be well to abolish the ex- 
emptions. His hon. Friend was, per- 
haps, right in complaining that this tax 
did not bear the same proportion to the 
value of the house as the window tax 
had done, because, with all its faults, 
the latter did fall most heavily on sump- 
tuous mansions; but that would be an 
argument for such a change as would 
increase the rate of taxation in propor- 
tion to the size and style of the house. 
Those two points his hon. Friend had 
succeeded in establishing, but that they 
were arguments against the tax he could 
not admit. Mr. M‘Culloch, in speak- 
ing on this subject, said that taxes 
laid on houses in proportion to the rent 
paid for them would be pretty nearly in 
proportion to the ability of the person 
to pay those taxes, and Mr. Mill said 
that a house tax justly proportionate 
to the value of the house, was one 
of the fairest of all taxes. To say that 
there were objections to this tax was 
only to say it was a tax. In law, when 
a plea in abatement was objected to, the 
person objecting was expected to sug- 
gest a better plea. If the hon. Gentle- 
man wanted him to take off a tax that 
yielded £1,000,000, he ought to suggest 
a mode of raising that amount by less 
objectionable means. He must observe 
that he did not think it would be wise 
to have all our taxes too uniform. He 
| was afraid that in the desire for simpli- 
city, which more or less beset all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, they were 
rather too apt, to use a vulgar proverb, to 
put their eggs into too few baskets, and 
therefore he thought the fact of the 
house tax being a diversity in our taxa- 

thing in its favour. An- 


Resolution. 





| tion was somet 


table that such an arrangement should | other ground on which this tax might be 
have its effect on architecture, and lead | advocated was that, as a rule, though 
to the building of houses of the stunted | not always, it ultimately fell on the pro- 
appearance referred to byhis hon. Friend, | prietor. It might be said that if this 
but that was an argument against the were so the proprietor would levy it in 
exemption of houses under £20 a year | his rent. As persons must inhabit houses, 


rather than one against the tax. The ‘the demand for them could not be con- 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to 


Sir | tracted; but the proprietor who did not 
Sydney Waterlow and his company hav- | want to let his houses stand empty, must 


ing evaded the tax by having no front | submit to,accept such rents for them as 
door, and putting up an open staircase. | were fixed by general competition. This 
Again, that was an argument not against | tax was not very large, very heavy, or 
the tax, but against the ingenuity of| very severely felt. He thought, there- 
those who evaded it; and though, per-| fore, it would be a pity to do away with 
haps, the hon. Gentleman would not go | it, particularly as we could not abandon 
this length, he thought a legitimate in-| the idea of in some way taxing such 
ference from his speech was that the | property for Imperial purposes. Under 
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these circumstances, he hoped the House | sation had been made, the owners not 
would not agree to the Resolution of his | even being permitted to realize the £2 per 
hon. Friend. head, which was the value of the hides, 
Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, | horns, and hoofs, while they were obliged 
it would be difficult to convince the peo- | to bury the carcasses six feet below the 
= of the metropolis, and the other | ground, which was a very difficult and 
arge towns of the kingdom, that the aapenve matter in Cheshire, where the 
rate fell upon the owners, and not upon | soil was a stiff clay. He might mention 
the occupiers, and it must not be for- | that during the debate upon the Act of 
gotten that there was a large increase of 1866 the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
e eegpoey which, by requiring more |sent President of the Poor Law Board 
ouse accommodation, prevented the —— an opinion that hunting ought 
lowering of the rents in the manner sug- | to be put a stop to, as being calculated 
= y the right hon. Gentleman. |to spread the disease. In Cheshire, 
ith regard to the high authorities | however, they had not the heart to hunt, 
quoted in favour of a house tax, they | and therefore there was no necessity for 
had most carefully guarded their ap- | putting a stop to it in that county. Since 
oo by a proviso that the tax must be |the passing of the Act of 1866, the 
airly, equitably, and justly assessed.|county had borrowed the sum of 
The present house tax was unfairly, | £270,000 from the Public Works Loan 
unequally, and unjustly levied, and it | Commissioners at 3} per cent interest, to 
fell upon a class of people upon whom it | be re-paid by instalments spread over 
was never intended to fall. As to the sug- | thirty years. £14,000 would be due in 
gestion that something better should be | November of the present year, £28,000 
pointed out to the Chancellor of the| was payable next year, £28,000 in the 
Exchequer in place of the house tax, he | following year, and £14,000 per annum 
begged to remind the right hon. Gentle- | for the following twenty-five years. Be- 
man that the country was looking for- | sides that a sum of £30,000 had been 
ward to a large surplus next year, and | raised by public subscription to relieve 
the abolition of this tax would be re-|those who had suffered by the slaughter 
garded as a fair appropriation of a por- | of the 38,000 head of cattle before the 
tion of that surplus. passing of the Act, £25,000 of which 
. . was subscribed by the inhabitants of the 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. county, and principally by those land- 
lords who had suffered so severely by 
CATTLE PLAGUE (CHESHIES). the loss of their cattle. Deputations 
RESOLUTION. from the county had waited upon Mem- 
Eart GROSVENOR, in rising to | bers of the last and the present Govern- 
move— ment, and they had invariably been met 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the dis- | With expressions of sympathy; but he 
tress occasioned by the Cattle Plague tothe Rate- | asked from the House on that occasion 
payers of the county of Chester entitles them to | not only sympathy, but consideration. 
the favourable consideration of Her Majesty’s|Tho case of eshire was this—their 
Government, with a view to some remission of the cattle had been killed, not for the good 
of that county merely, but for good 
. of the country at large, and therefore 
said, that he would have to go back as} i+. Joss aeoaier eustained cheuld be 
far as the year 1865. There could be . 
° borne by the nation generally, and not 
no doubt that it was the duty of the Go- . : 
left to rest upon the inhabitants of that 
vernment to endeavour to stamp out the | | .4.-tunat ty eolely. On the Mo- 
disease the moment it was found to exist | Ts Unaye County Sey: 
: : tion for the first reading of the Act of 
in the metropolis, and had the Govern- . 
nets off in ter ety Cenk tn Oe 1866, the right hon. Gentleman the 
—- uty: “©! Member for Morpeth, the then Home 


disease would never have reached the : : 
county of Cheshire. Owing to the course Goaretery (Sir George Grey) enid that 
pursued by the Government, however,| «The principle on which his (Mr. Banks 
the disease did reach that county, and | Stanhope’s) proposal was founded, I believe, is 
before the passing of the Act, in 1866, | Perfectly sound—namely, that the losses ocos 
no less than 38,000 head of cattle had - ape by the slaughter of diseased — a 
been slaughtered under the authority of | (7° <*Penses requisite g tape beget 
1aug: . d ty provisions of the law for checking the disease, 
the Privy Council, for which no compen- | ought to be borne, to a certain extent, by the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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whole community, because the whole consuming 
and producing population are interested in check- 
ing the disease ; but that a special burden may be 
fairly thrown upon those on whom the loss pri- 
marily and immediately falls. He proposed, 
therefore—and in principle it is what we recom- 
mend—that in counties the county rate should 
furnish part of the fund out of which the compen- 
sation should come, and in boroughs, the borough 
rate; that the proportion in which the burden 
should fall on these funds should be two-thirds, 
and that the remaining one-third should be borne 
by the cattle owners.”—{8 Hansard, clxxxi., 379.] 


In the course of the debate on the se- 
cond reading the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 

“The object of this Bill is not to compensate 
for what persons have lost, but for what they have 
lost by the direct agency of the Government, in 
taking possession of and destroying their property 
for the public good, and for the public good alone. 
Is that a new principle? If it is necessary to 
destroy houses to fortify a town, or to destroy any 
other property for a public purpose, there is no 
civilized Government in the world that does not 
compensate the person whose property is taken.” 
—[Ibid. 484.] 

Again— 

“In my opinion, it is out of the funds of the 
entire country that compensation ought to come.” 
—[Ibid. 485,] 

He was perfectly aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not in Office when 
he made those observations, but he 
thought he might claim the support of 
the nght hon. Sevens and of the right 
hon. Teantinen for the Motion he was 
about to make. He would quote a few 
figures to show that the case of Cheshire 
was an exceptional one. It appeared 
from a Parliamentary Return of June, 
1869, that the total amount of compen- 
sation for loss of cattle slaughtered and 
expenses incurred in England and 
Wales, was £830,363, of which Cheshire 
had paid 32 per cent, or £266,502. The 
same Return showed that, after except- 
ing the counties of Cheshire and Cum- 
berland—which latter county had bor- 
rowed £26,900, and had levied a cattle 
tate of 6d. in the pound—fourteen coun- 
ties had paid no compensation whatever, 
sixteen had paid less than 1d. in the 
pound, eight less than 1}¢., five less 
than 4d., two less than 6d., five less than 
74d., and Lincoln and parts of Lindsay 
%d. He thought these — worthy 
of the consideration of that House. The 
annual return of the burden that this 
county would have to bear would be felt 
as a great grievance by the consumers 
of beef, butter, and milk, and princi- 
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y by the poorer inhabitants of the 
— . A Petition he held in his 
hand from the borough of Congleton, in 
the county of Chester, stated that the 
factory operatives in that town would 
suffer very severely by that tax. They 
did not ask for the remission of the whole 
burden which had been cast upon them, 
but thought they had some title to a 
remission of part of it. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 
Mr. E. C. EGERTON, in secondin; 
the Motion, said, this was an exception 
case, which required an exceptional re- 
medy. Cheshire had suffered more from 


| the cattle plague than any other county 


in the kingdom. No county was now 
liable to pay more than 9d. in the pound ; 
but the rate, if levied in Cheshire, would 
be 3s. They did not ask for sympathy, 


but the House of Commons had com- 
mitted an injustice; the cattle in this 
case had been slaughtered for the public 
good, and he thought it was only fair 
that something should be done for the 
rate-payers of Cheshire. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the dis- 
tress occasioned by the Cattle Plague to the 
Ratepayers of the county of Chester entitles 
them to the favourable consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with a view to some remission 
of the heavy debt incurred for the amount of 
compensation.” —( Earl Grosvenor.) 


Mr. CARNEGIE said, that repre- 
senting a county which had suffered 
more severely even than Cheshire in 
proportion to the number of its cattle, 
and having himself been a great sufferer, 
he felt much sympathy with Cheshire, 
but he could not support this Motion. 
He had proposed what he still thought 
would have been the fairest plan— 
namely, that the compensation should be 
thrown in the first instance on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that the Govern- 
ment should recoup itself by levying a 
rate on cattle over the whole country, 
his theory being that the owners of 
cattle in the distant parts gained more 
by the suppression of disease than those 
districts where the rinderpest was raging, 
However, Parliament had decided that 
those who lost most should pay most. 
If this Resolution were carried, he 
should ask, on behalf of Forfarshire— 
and other Members would, no doubt, 
ask on behalf of other parts of the coun- 
try—that Parliament should give com- 
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pensation for all the losses which had | ment had put in force, or called on Par- 
occurred there. But such a proposal | liament to put in force, the measures 
would never be carried, and, therefore, | which were enacted in February, no one 
of. dos kanhen of Chethien to tibepes |co  omnll tare ereveneoar ion 
. *. . os “,* . wo no’ 
his constituents in addition to their | fallen anything like 80 heavily u ~ 
4 ee pea | this unfortunate county. He therefore 
foe ec mage - > oe | thought that the Motion was entitled to 
esis asik pt > to.cenpemuteh be | Goemabenetl dnglibinanend 
, ask ’ overnment wo O well to 
all the losses they had sustained. They | side of kindness, instead of gree 
were quite ready to bear the full extent | upon strict rules. 
of the loss which had been borne by} Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
any other county. They did not object ;QUER said, he regretted the calamit 
to bear a 9d. rate. But Cheshire had lost | which had fallen upon the people of 
from 70,000 to 80,000 cattle, valued at | Cheshire, and if it were possible to 
£800,000, and inasmuch as the House } benefit them by a mere remission—that 
had declared that no county should sus- | is, by letting them off from some burden 
tain a loss of more than 9d., that rule | without putting it on other people’s 
should extend to Cheshire. The Act of | shoulders, he should be glad to do so 
1866 was passed a great deal too late | But he must beg the House to consider 
for Cheshire. The cattle there were | seriously not only the particular case 
doomed when the Act came into opera- | but the very large, important, and far. 
—. and - ge arose to the county | reaching principle which the case in- 
rom it. Under these circumstance, he | volved, and which it would fi 
hoped that the House would do justice | time establish. This “a a mers 
to Cheshire, and not allow such an enor- | to be discussed in a spirit of anything 
tg fe a. A 9 = i | —— ee — reason and re- 
. said, he co uite | flection. y in i i 
understand that many persons alah | House ates te rand aon: snischief, 
feel this to be a very exceptional Motion. | unless they examined the principle on 
At the same time, this was a very ex- | which they acted, and were prepared to 
ceptional case. A great calamity fell upon | defend it, not upon the ground of an 
the country, and a larger share was borne | exceptional case, but of constitutional 
by one — "sa = the country than | principle and precedent. The Motion 
y any other. Was the Government of | itself was an evasion of Parli 
the day wholly free from blame in the | practice. It was the aie of the House 
matter ?—because that was a considera- | that private Members should not pro- 
tion which weighed on his mind in de-| pose to increase the burdens of the 
eng Be een. The y Hg plague perme Fave 2 seemed that this could be 
as known to be coming here in the | done indirectly in the f adopted b 
middle of the year. The Government of | the noble Soot ~thet of oanpueal Reed 
the: day were pressed to act, or to call | lution expressing a wish that the Go- 
Parliament together if they did not|vernment should increase them. This 
choose to take upon themselves the re- | itself was a very serious step, because 
sponsibility of acting. The experience | it was a direct infraction of the rule 
of a similar outbreak a hundred years| which alone was a protection of the 
back told them that there was only one | public purse in this country—namely, 
thing to be done—namely, to kill. They | that increased expenditure should only 
commenced acting with a feeble hand, | be proposed to the House by those De- 
and with a still feebler mind had scarcely | partments which were responsible for 
commenced acting before they withdrew | expenditure. The first evasion of prin- 
the Orders which would have stamped | ciple which the noble Earl invited the 
out the disease and prevented much of House to make was to coerce the Go- 
the loss which fell upon the country. If|vernment, in whom the Constitution 
ever, then, there was a case in which placed the control of the expenditure of 
the Government might depart from the | the country, to incur an expenditure 
— _ A gps oe to guide or which they ee of themselves _ 
, this was such a case. in| ing toincur. The proposition present 
the early part of the autumn the Govern- | itself in the most objectionable form 


Mr. Carnegie 
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conceivable. The county of Chester | to do everything in their power to abo- 
borrowed from Government about | lish the disease. He at that time added 
£260,000, of which it had paid neither | that he thought that such were the over- 
incipal nor interest ; but in November | powering advantages of giving to locali- 
next the first instalment was to be paid, | ties every inducement to use their utmost 
and now the persons who had borrowed | exertions to put down the disease, that 
the money asked the House to put a/the expense ought to be paid by cer- 
stress on the Government in order that | tain circumscribed districts. The House 
they might be relieved from the obliga- | adopted his view, and it was under the 
tion they had deliberately incurred. That | Act of Parliament which was then passed 
was a transaction which could not be | that this money was borrowed and spent, 
justified in private life, and in respect | and before they could take the burden 
to public life he asked anyone to point | off Cheshire and spread it over other 
out a single precedent for it in the annals | counties, which had also greatly suf- 
of Parliament. iy hon. Memser: | fered, they must repeal that Act of Par- 
Ireland!] Well, he asked, was there |liament, and pass a fresh Act. That 
any precedent in respect to Ireland, of | was a serious course of proceeding, for 
that House by a vote forcing the Go-| which he was entitled to ask for a 
yernment to remit a loan? but even if} precedent. The Members for Cheshire 
such a precedent could be adduced he|and the people of that county had 
denied that a precedent with respect to | been willing to borrow £260,000 under 
Ireland was binding on them. Every-|the law, and that law ought to be 
body knew that numerous things were | maintained until the money was re- 
done for Ireland which no persons|turned. If it was not maintained a 
dreamt of asking for themselves. In| most fatal blow would be struck at a 
this country the police were partly paid | system which was found most useful in 
out of the Consolidated Fund ; but in | enabling assistance to be afforded by the 
Ireland the whole of the expense of the | Government to individuais. The proper 
police was paid out of the Consolidated way of looking at this matter was not as 
Fund, because it was an Irish affair. | a remission but asagrant. If the House 
But what he wanted was a precedent of | would not have voted a grant, it would, 
the House of Commons forcing, after | under the name of a remission, be doing 
deliberate debate, the Government to | the same thing, and much worse, because 
remit a loan to Ireland which the Irish | the money was borrowed from Govern- 
Members and people had deliberately | ment under the understanding that it 
contracted. It was, then, a perilous} was to be re-paid; and when the first 
proceeding to wrest the control of the | instalment was about to become due, 
expenditure from those who were re-| then a pressure was put on the Govern- 
sponsible for it, and to transfer it to | ment and Parliament to cancel the debt. 
those who were not responsible ; and he | The = hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
had a right to demand some precedent | (Mr. Henley) spoke of this as being an 
to be produced before they departed | exceptional case and constituting an ex- 
from the ways of their forefathers. How | traordinary burden; but the question 
was it that Cheshire borrowed the money | was, were the resources of Cheshire so 
in question? In 1866, different plans | bad as not to be able to meet the burden. 
were suggested to compensate those|The rateable income of Cheshire was 
whose cattle were killed on account of | £2,295,000, and the amount of the debt 
the plague, and the plan adopted hap-| was £266,502, or about 11 per cent on 
pened to be the one which he had ad-|the rateable income. Nothing had yet 
vocated. The noble Earl had read a| been demanded in re-payment, but in 


portion of a speech of his, in which he | one or two years £28,000 would have to 


expressed an opinion that in the abstract | be re-paid, and £14,000 a year for a 
this burden should fall on the Consoli- | limited time after that period. He was 
dated Fund; but he went on to say that | sorry that Cheshire should have to bear 
though that might be abstractedly the | such a burden, but it did not appear to 
merit of the case, yet it would be too | be so great that, in order to get rid of it, 
dangerous to make compensations out of | much valuable principles and good faith 
the general funds of the country, as such | should be —— under foot, and that 
a course would take away all motives in | an attempt should be made to impose the 
the different localities for the inhabitants | burden in defiance of the Act of Parlia- 
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ment, on other people. He did not wish 
to reproach the unfortunate when things 
in Cheshire made it very subject to cattle 
disease, and it was likely never to escape. 
But when they were asked to put this 
burden on a portion of the people at 
large, particularly on those who had 
already suffered heavily from the cattle 
disease, he must be allowed to read a 
few lines from the Report of an Inspector 
under the Cattle Plague Department of 
the Privy Council. The date of the Re- 
port was February 9, 1866, after the 
disease had been in Cheshire about four 
months. The Inspector stated that he 
had visited the undermentioned places 
in the vicinity of Chester, pton, 
Whitby, Pulford, Nantwich, Poole, and 
other places, and his attention was di- 
rected to several instances of positive 
nuisance arising from dead carcasses. In 
all cases he had ascertained that the 
Order in Council relating to disinfection 
and burial had not been carried out. In 
some instances, a want of ordinary care 
and caution had been manifested in the 
burial of carcasses in porous soil, and 
near the source of water supplies. Dis- 
infectants were rarely applied to car- 
casses or manure, and healthy animals 


were commonly herded with the sick and 


dying. So far as his observation ex- 
tended, a lamentable apathy appeared 
to prevail among the owners of stock. 
Not only were the Orders in Council ig- 
nored, but ordinary precautions which 
common sense would dictate were neg- 
lected. In the face of these difficulties 
the police, under the orders of the chief 
constable, had exerted themselves with 
praiseworthy activity. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Inspector added, he had 
addressed a communication to the chief 
constable, directing attention to the facts, 
and suggesting remedies for the existing 
evils. When they were called to make 
an order cancelling this debt at the re- 
quest of those who had deliberately in- 
curred it, he thought they ought to have 
some answer or explanation to such a 
statementas that. The object of the Act 
was to make those persons in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the disease 
anxious and eager in checking it, and 
the effect of the present Motion would be 
necessarily to frustrate the whole Act, 
which would then become a dead letter. 
They were asked virtually to break down 
the rules which regulated the expenditure 
of the public money. They were next 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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asked to bring the power of the House 
of Commons to bear on the Government 


to induce them to cancel a portion of 


debt which had been deliberately in- 
curred. They were also asked to re- 
peal the Act which imposed the . 
and cast it on the shoulders of persons 
who had not had the opportunity which 
Cheshire had to some extent neglected 
of checking the disease. In conclusion 
he would say the words he had formerly 
used on this subject were that— 

“It is absolutely necessary that the money 

which we expend should be most carefully ex- 
pended—more carefully than any other, because it 
may become a double prodigality. If people are 
careless and remiss, they will first of all slaughter 
cattle which ought not to be slaughtered, and then 
pay for them. Therefore, you require a check 
upon them, and what check so good as that those 
who order the slaughter should feel that they 
themselves will have to pay for it.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxi. 620.] 
That statement was made on the 16th 
of February, 1866. He wasvery sorry to 
have so invidious a duty to perform. It 
was very desirable not to be wanting in 
sympathy, but it was still more desirable 
to maintain the great constitutional prin- 
ciples on which that House had always 
acted. 

Mr. W. EGERTON said, the people 
of Cheshire considered that in this mat- 
ter they laboured under a grievance and 
an injustice which was not the less felt 
because the county was wealthy. Th 
had been told that the Act had not been 
properly carried out ; but the only proof 
of that was an extract from an Inspec- 
tor’s Report, dated before the Act was 
in operation. The loan was forced upon 
Chester in 1866, in order to keep faith 
with those whose cattle were slaughtered 
under the Act. The distress of the county 
was so great that it was impossible at 
that time to levy a rate. It was an in- 
justice to have to pay what they ought 
to pay whether the county was rich or 
poor. It was a great hardship to call 
on the towns to levy the rate for the re- 
payment of the loan. Many cattle were 
carelessly slaughtered and buried; but 
that arose from the great loss, with the 
limited number of men on the 
to put the Act into operation to prevent 
the spread of the disease. The Act was 
passed so hurriedly that the rate-payers 
of Cheshire had no power of protesting 
against it. 

Coronet AMCOTTS opposed the Mo- 
tion. Lincoln had rai £94,000 by 
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rates for the destruction of cattle, and if! 
an allowance was to be made to one | 
county it ought to be made to another. 

Mr. C WICK supported the Mo- | 
tion. The injury was exceptional, and | 
it was the duty of the House to con- | 
sider it. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that 
this was an exceptional case, in which a 
rate-in-aid ought to be granted from the 
Consolidated Fund. The losses in Che- 
shire were so great as compared with | 
Lincolnshire that the latter county had | 
no claim on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. MELLY, on the part of the con- | 
sumer, protested against any remission 
being made to Chester. He opposed the 
Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the answer 

iven to his right hon. Friend had been 

t a loan had been forced upon Che- 
shire at £3 5s. per cent. If so it had 
not been forced by the Government, 
which could not afford to lend money at 
£3 5s. per cent. [Mr. J. B. Smrrn: It 
is £3 10s.] No loan of that amount 


either had been forced upon Cheshire by 
the Government. It appeared, however, 
that the inhabitants of a single county, 
who now came to Parliament for a fur- 
am geet of reg money, had to meet 


an addition of 1}d. in the pound to the 
taxation of the county extending over a 
period of thirty years. But then it was 
said that it was not a question whether 
the county was rich or poor, but that the 
charge was unjust. If it was a question 
of justice, every county in England and 
Scotland was entitled to make the same 
demand, for the circumstances of each 
county were precisely the same, as far as 
Parliament was concerned. He denied 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to prevent people’s cattle from falling 


ill; and it would have been well if the | ?° 


example of Aberdeenshire had been 
generally followed elsewhere. He deeply 
regretted the burden which rested upon 
Cheshire, but, heavy as it was, it was 
not to be compared with that which had 
fallen upon Lancashire during the cotton 
famine, from causes quite as independent 
of its own control. The right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted from the Report of an In- 

r to show that there had been neg- 
ligence on the part of the farmers in 
regard to the spread of the disease, and 
then proceeded to meet the argument 
that this was an exceptional case. It 
was, he admitted, a very exceptional 
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case, but exceptional in a very different 
sense from that in which the plea was 
urged by the noble Earl (Earl Grosvenor). 
At this moment the rates of Cheshire 
were supplemented in a very peculiar 
manner—namely by a tax levied from 


|the consumers of salt throughout the 


country. The tolls on the Weaver navi- 
gation derived from the commodity of 
salt amounted, in ordinary years, to 
£20,000 per annum, and this year, ow- 
ing to exceptional circumstances, they 
had fallen to £12,000, or within £2,000 
of the amount of the loan which Che- 
shire had to pay on an average of years. 
He ctaquetelaind Cheshire on the pos- 
session of that valuable resource, which 
seemed as if it had been intended to 
meet this very exigency. 

Mr. LAYARD, as representing Bir- 
kenhead, which would have upwards of 
£40,000 of the debt to pay, protested 
against the injustice of asking Cheshire to 
bear the whole burden of the loss. They 
asked nothing for Cheshire except that 
it should not be asked to pay for cattle 
destroyed after the Act was passed, by 
order of the Government and for the 
national good. 


Question put, 


The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
126: Majority 41. 


PACKET AND TELEGRAPH CONTRACTS 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
moved that the first Resolution of the 
House of the 24th of July, 1860— 


“That in all Contracts extending over a period 
of years, and creating a public charge, actual or 
prospective, entered into by the Government for 
the Conveyance of Mails by Sea, or for the pur- 
se of Telegraphic Communications beyond Sea, 
there should be inserted the condition that the 
Contract shall not be binding until it has been laid 
upon the Table of the House of Commons for one 
Month without disapproval, unless, previous to 
the lapse of that period, it has been approved of 
by a Resolution of the House,” 


be read and rescinded; and in lieu 
thereof, that it be resolved— 


“That in all Contracts extending over a period 
of years and creating a public charge actual or 
prospective, entered into by the Government for 
the Conveyance of Mails by Sea, or for the pur- 
pose of Telegraphic Communications beyond Sea, 
there should be inserted the condition that the 
Contract shall not be binding until it has been 
approved of by a Resolution of the House.” 


Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, That the said Resolution, and the 
Resolutions of the House of the 24th July 1860, 
be Standing Orders of this House. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING AcT (1855) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Bill “to amend ‘The Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855,’” presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 214.) 


TRADES UNIONS (PROTECTION OF FUNDS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Bruce, Bill to 
protect the Funds of Trades Unions from em- 
bezzlement and misappropriation, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. 
Kwyatcusuiti-Huerssen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 216.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Pustrc Bits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Public Schools Act (1868) Amend- 
ment * [217]. 

Second Reading—Real Estate Intestacy [45]. 

Committee—County Coroners (re-comm.) * [135] 


—RP. 
Withdrawn—Libel (re-comm.) * [106] ; Sea Fishe- 
ries Act (1868) Extension * [156]. 


STILL-BORN CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 


Dr. BREWER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he has any in- 
formation on which he can rely of the 
large and still increasing number of in- 
fants who are alleged to be buried as 
*¢ still-born ;” and whether, it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
render registration of the burial of such 
children in all cases compulsory ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
was afraid the information possessed by 
the Home Department on this subject 
was defective. The only answer he could 
give to the Question of his hon. Friend 
was that this subject formed an im- 
portant part of the inquiry being carried 
on by the Sanitary Commission, the 
members of which were prosecuting 
their labours with a view to remedy the 
defects in the Act. 
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METROPOLIS—ST. PANCRAS WORK. 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Dr. BREWER said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
Whether he has heard, on reliable in. 
formation, that the master of the St, 
Pancras Workhouse has been suspended 
from the duties of his office for one 
month ; and, if so, on what grounds? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, I have heard 
officially that the master of St. Pan- 
cras Workhouse has been suspended 
from his office for one month. He made 
himself a party to certain allegations 
to the effect that some of the patients 
were improperly discharged from the 
infirmary before they were cured. He 
also frustrated the efforts of the guar- 
dians by making reports for which 
there was no foundation, and accord- 
ingly he has been suspended with- 
out a day’s notice. The workhouse, 
containing some 2,000 souls, has been 
intrusted in the meantime to the charge 
of a clerk. 


REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL. 
(Mr. Locke King, Mr. Bouverie,Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
Mr. Headlam) - 
[Bint 45.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LOCKE KING: * In asking the 
House to assent to the second reading of 
this Bill I feel that I do so not only 
under very different, but under far more 
favourable circumstances than I have 
done on any former occasion. I will 
candidly own that at one time it really 
seemed like hoping against hope to 
hope to pass a measure of this kind 
within any reasonable period of time. 
Every kind of insinuation was made 
against this proposal; every prejudice 
was roused ; every sort of misrepresent- 
ation and invention was resorted to, so 
that it was believed by some that this 
Bill would not do the good we intended 
it should, and would do a vast deal of 
harm we never intended. A great change 
has, happily, now taken place among the 
powerful and governing classes of so- 
ciety, and many have told me that 
whereas at one time they looked on this 
plan as dangerous and unjust, they now 
see that it is both safe and just. It is 
satisfactory to find that this great change 
has taken place, not from any agitation 
out of the walls of this House, for I have 
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never resorted to such a proceeding, but | it should be uniform, just, and free from 
from the real merits and justice of the | any prejudice. Now, no one can pretend to 
measure itself. There is one change I | say that our laws relating to the property 
t to observe has not taken place, | of those who die intestate are har tar 

and that is my hon. Friend the Member | there is no such thing as uniformity; they 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. | are not just, for if they are just in the case 
Beresford Hope) is determined to op- | of personality, they aremost unjust in case 
se this Bill, as he has done on many | of freehold property, and what is more, 
ormer occasions. I do not feel that he | they abound in prejudices. Over and 
can this time be so sanguine of success | over again I have asserted that the law 
as he has been before. He used to boast | relating to the personal estate of an in- 
that in seven years we only gained 7 | testate is, on the whole, a just law; by 
yotes, and never obtained more than 86 | that law, in the ordinary case of a widow 
in our favour. This time I think he | and children, one-third is given to the 
will find we shall have considerably | widow and two-thirds to the children. 
more, and very possibly may be in a/In the case of freehold land, the whole 
majority. I regret that he still per-|of the estate descends to the one eldest 
sists in this course: it shows that the! son, and the widow and the whole of 
learned University which he represents the family may be entirely destitute. 
has set its face against progress in these | If the law is just in the one case, it is 
most progressive times. 1 can not only | the very opposite to just in the other. 
assure him that the Bill must pass very No enthusiast in favour of the heir-at- 
shortly, but I can also give my hon. b~ getting the whole estate, has even 
Friend this comfort, that when the event | dared to propose that personal should 
has occurred, it will be included in the | descend in the same way as freehold 
list of those many Bills which he. has/| estate does. It has been well remarked 
opposed, but which having become law, | that if such a law were in force, it could 
have added considerably to the pro- | not remain for a single year. All I ask 
sperity of the nation. Of all the laws | is, to make one uniform, one just law 


which relate to the transmission and 
descent of property in general none are 
more interesting, none more difficult, 
than those relating to landed estates. 
There is a peculiarity belonging to the 
land, and an attachment to it which 
none of us, I am sure wish to see dimi- 
nished; there are, moreover, natural 
difficulties which do not apply to move- 
able property, which we call personal 
estate. These natural difficulties are 
uite sufficient without our adding to 

em artificial ones ;— unnatural, un- 
just, and artificial legislation is sure to 
come to an end. A system of laws in- 
vented for and enforced upon an un- 
civilized and comparatively ignorant 
population, is not likely to find favour 
when it is allowed to remain in force, 
even in a mitigated form, for a people 
who feel they rank among the most 
civilized of nations in the world. A free 
and an enlightened people have a right 
to expect that there should be a law 
founded on a principle, in force for the 
property of all who die without a will, 
no matter to what class they belong, or 
of what class their property consists. I 
feel sure that if any unprejudiced man 
were asked on what principle such a 


law should be framed, he would say that 





for the property of all who die without 
making a will. I am not in any way 
asking the House to interfere with the 
power we now have in making wills; it 
is a right I would not for the world 
decrease —on the contrary, I should 
prefer seeing that power greater ; in the 
upper classes of society, if that had been 
so, it is probable we should not have 
heard so much of those disgraceful 
events which have taken place of late. 
It has always been felt that there is 
something sacred in the will of the de- 
parted ; the wish of the dead, ought to 
be a rule, as far as possible, for the 
living. No one is so well qualified as 
the parent, as a general rule, to make 
distinctions in and among his children 
as to the disposition of his property; he 
knows all the peculiarities of their case 
and their particular wants. But where 
he has neglected to make a disposition, 
the State can have but one duty in 
making a will in his stead, and that is 
to deal justice to all, to provide for all, 
to have but one uniform law. To give 
all to one and nothing to the others, be- 
yond a doubt, savours of prejudice and 
injustice. Why, then, I ask, has there 
been such an alarm at this moderate 


proposal, and why is there such a cla- 
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mour now? Is it on the ground of 
antiquity ? on the ground that it is pro- 
po to do away with ancient law? 

ese lovers of antiquity must learn to 
bow to common sense and to justice. A 


people who have been subject to the 


ay amy of former times, and subject 
to laws which they feel are unjust, will 
in their turn become the judges of those 
laws. The spirit of those laws show 
what was the spirit of the people for 
whom they were framed ; they knew 
not the principles of civilization, and 
were more accustomed to warfare and 

lunder than to the comfort and bless- 
ings of brotherly love at home. But if 
we look at the very ancient times, there 
was nothing so harsh as the feudal law ; 
for, under the Mosaic dispensation, the 
patrimonial estate was divided into 
shares, and the first-born had onlya right 
to two of those shares. Again, France, 
the great teacher of Europe in feudal 
and Roman law, had nothing so bar- 
barous as our law. The younger sons 
had a right to a pension for life out of 
the family fief when there was only one 
—when there was more than one, the 
eldest son had only a right to the first 
choice. I believe the real opposition to 
this Bill comes from another and a secret 
source : it is a secret dread lest it should 
interfere with the accumulation of land 
in the hands of a very few proprietors. 
This Bill cannot, as I think, interfere 
with such an accumulation, seeing that 
the estates of these large proprietors are 
invariably tied up, settled, and entailed, 
and very rarely descend to the heir-at- 
law, by right under the present law. 
The alteration I propose would affect 
the estates of the small owners of land. 
These small proprietors are generally 
ignorant of the injustice of the present 
law, and invariably wish to have their 
widow and children provided for. But 
if, after all, this Bill should in any way 
tend somewhat to diminish the estates 
of the great landed fe pg I feel it 
would do a vast deal of good, for in all 
conscience these estates are large enough, 
and, in my opinion, an increased num- 
ber of proprietors would add greatly to 
the prosperity of the nation. We can 
see the evils of accumulation of land in 
Ireland ; there we have all the misery 
arising from great landed estates and 
small occupiers; in consequence we are 
obliged to resort to extraordinary legis- 
lation from time to time for that unfor- 
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tunate country, which had descended to 
the lowest state of social misery. In 
England, also, before the introduction of 
Free Trade, we were suffering severe] 
from the accumulation of land, the land 
being in the hands of great proprie- 
tors, who neither had capital or the in- 
clination to improve their estates. [ 
might refer to the year 1831, when that 
mysterious character ‘‘ Swing” went 
about lighting several fires every night. 
We should then have been in England 
at the lowest point of social wretched- 
ness, had it not been that we could 
point to Ireland as worse than our- 
selves. I feel, then, that if this 
Bill would occasion a greater division of 
the evil by the force of example, not in 
the slightest degree by compulsory di- 
vision, it would do greater good than I 
anticipate. It has been urged against 
me that I seek to introduce the French 
Law ; this I utterly deny ; I by no means 
approve of that system, as it fetters the 
a we enjoy in this country of 
eaving property by will. But when 
hon. Members describe and denounce 
the state of agriculture in France, I 
would remind them that France has im- 
proved wonderfully under the new sys- 
tem, that nothing could be more miser- 
able than its agriculture was under the 
droit @ainesse and substitutions. It is 
only fair to remind the House, that a 
great misconception prevails with regard 
to the right that exists in France as to 
bequeathing property. The Article 913 
of the French Code is as follows :-— 

“ Liberalities either by acts of gift or will can- 
not exceed a moiety of the part of the disposer if 
he have at his decease but one legitimate child, 
a third if he Jeaves two children, and a fourth if 
he leaves three or a greater number.” 


Thus if a man has £6,000 he can leave, 
if he has only one child, £3,000 to any 
one he pleases; if he has two children 
he can give £2,000 more to one child 
than to the other; if he has three he 
can dispose of £1,500 whatever be the 
number of children, as he pleases; if 
has six children, one child might have 
£2,250; and the rest £750 each. In 
Belgium this precise law is actually in 
force, and there we may observe the 
most industrious agriculturists in the 
whole world, with its small proprietors, 
small cultivators, who have one the 
poorest soil, a blowing sand in the Pays 
de Waias, into fertility. I may ask hon. 
Gentlemen to compare the small pro- 
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jetors and small occupiers of Belgium 
with the a ts and small oc- 
cupiers of Ireland. The same religion, 
moreover, it must be borne in mind, ex- 
ists in both countries. I do not allude to 
the law of France, and to the perfection 
of agriculture under that law in Belgium, 
with the view of having such a law in- 
troduced into this country: far from it ; 
but I feel it is only fair to state the real 
facts of the case, when so much mis- 
conception prevails. I wish to warn 
the House that it is by refusing just and 
reasonable measures like this, that great 
changes are forced upon us, and those 
who dread violent changes ought to as- 
sent to this most moderate plan. Those 
who, like me, do not ard to see the 

wer of willing property interfered with 
y resisting this Bill, are going the 
surest way to get the French law intro- 
duced here. It is felt to be most harsh 
and unjust towards those among the 
humbler classes who happen to have 
small plots of land or cottages, that this 
law should be retained, when it can 
only affect the prejudices of the ruling 
classes, and not their property—the es- 
tates of the upper classes being invaria- 
bly settled ; and where those estates are 
not so settled, they belong to a class 
who know the state of a law of which 
many of the other classes are ignorant. 
On a former occasion an attempt was 
made to throw ridicule on the case of 
actual hardship which I brought under 
the notice of the House, where the un- 
fortunate widow and children were left 
penniless, the whole estate having gone 
to a worthless eldest son, the heir-at- 
law, who had squandered the patrimony 
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in dissolute living; the family received 
no sympathy from the hon. Gentleman, | 
and insult was added to the injury, by | 
looking upon the son as only a prodigal | 
son! I shall, in spite of this ridicule, | 
bring before the attention of the House | 
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names of the parties, if I desire. It is 
as follows :— 

“A labouring man in this parish, with that 
desire to procure a small piece of land which is 
felt by many of the more industrious agricultural 
labourers, about ten years ago purchased a cot- 
tage in this parish, with less than two acres of 
land. Some of the purchase money he had saved, 
the rest he borrowed, and to wipe off the debt he 
took heavy task jobs, and worked extra hours, 
‘rising up early and late taking rest.’ He ac- 
complished his object, but not without serious in- 
jury to his health; more than a year ago he was 
seized with an illness which in the end proved 
fatal. I visited him in his sickness, and perceiv- 
ing the difficulty and confusion that would arise 
if he died intestate, I took occasion to ask him if 
he had madea will. I urged him, if he had not 
done so, to do so without delay. He seemed pos- 
sessed with the idea that his wife (his second) 
would succeed to all he had; as he had two 
children by his first wife and four by his second, 
who was again'in the family-way, I pointed out the 
injustice that would be done them if his house 
and land went to his eldest boy alone, a child of 
six years old, which would be the case if he died 
without a will, He delayed the matter so long, 
that when other persons interested in the family, 
seeing the matter in its true light, came to induce 
him to settle his property, he was past conscious- 
ness and he died intestate. The consequence is 
that the widow is left with six children, the eldest 
son, who is heir, not seven years old. It is im- 
possible for her to Jive and support her family 
out of the proceeds of one and a-half acres of 
land. The union will do nothing for her, because 
of the ownership of the land and cottage ; and they 
cannot be sold until the boy is twenty-one, ex- 
cept, as I am told, by some expensive process in 
Chancery, which would swallow up no small por- 
tion of its value.” 


Here is another similar case sent to 
me by a gentleman learned in law— 


** Edgbaston, April 9, 1869. 

“A mechanic living at Smethwick near this 
town, earning 40s. a week, and having a wife and 
four children, of whom the eldest son is nine years 
old, died on Tuesday last, seized of a freehold house 
worth about £150, and having nothing else besides 
his household furniture. He left no will. The 
furniture will yield enough to pay the funeral ex- 
penses and debts. The house is unencumbered. 
It is not that in this case the injustice is confined 
to the eldest son’s taking everything, to the ex- 
clusion of his mother and brother and sisters— 


ewe — two of - —_— kind, | (dower being no doubt barred, as is usually the 
owing the operation of the law in a| case); but, that instead, as in personalty, of the 
manner to me new, and thus expose a | mother’s taking out letters of administration, and 
hardship of another class. The case | then being able to let or sell the house, there is 
which am now going to read to the no one, the son being a minor, who can do either 
. - | the one or the other without having recourse to 
House is sent to me by a clergyman 1 | the filing of a plaint in equity in the County 
the middle of England; he informs me | Qourt for the appointment of a trustee, a pro- 
that he was formerly opposed to the | ceeding which though comparatively inexpensive 
alteration of the law which I propose, | for a lawsuit, must eat up a considerable portion 
because he was led to believe I wished | of the property. 
to introduce the French law. He now|I think all will agree that these are 
says he is quite a convert, and allows | cases of — hardship in many 
me to make his name public, and the | ways, and they cannot be uncommon, 
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I well remember an Attorney General 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) opposing this Bill 
and arguing that hard cases make bad 
law; but I can, I think, say with greater 
confidence, that bad law makes hard 
cases. Primogeniture is a word I have 
not used, but I use it now, and I say 
a arya as it exists now, is very 

ifferent to the primogeniture of former 
times ; it is a spurious article, discharged 
from its duties and reponsibilities ; it is 
a barbarous and ignorant, as well as a 
modern perversion of what was once 
within certain limits, compared with 
what it is now, a noble and even a bene- 
ficent institution—common sense and jus- 
tice require that what a man can convert 
at any moment at his pleasure into 
money, should be treated as money at 
his death. The cruelty practised on 
families is of frequent occurrence among 
the small proprietors, while the open 
favouritism and unjust prejudice shown 
to the heir-at-law is quite monstrous. 
For instance, if a parent having made a 
will leaving his personalty to be divided 
in certain proportions among his chil- 
dren, contracts to buy a freehold estate, 
and dies before the purchase is com- 
pleted, intending when the whole busi- 
ness is arranged to make a fresh will, 
the executors are of course obliged to 
complete the purchase; but they have 
to hand the estate over to the eldest son, 
although certain sums of money had 
been left in the will and by name to 
each of the children. Cases of this kind 
do occur; they are not only unjust but 
revolting to think of. The anomalies 
respecting the descent of landed pro- 
_— are also great—for instance, a 
easehold for life or lives—although the 
life may be a bad one and last only a 
few years, or even months—descends as 
real estate to the heir-at-law, whereas a 
leasehold estate for a term of years, say 
100 years, or 10,000 years, or upwards, 
being as good as freehold, descends as 

rsonal estate. I might mention gavel- 
ind, where the estate goes to the 
sons to the exclusion of the daughters, 
and borough English, where it goes to 
the youngest son. I have heard it said 
that this is a very small question, and 
will produce no very great effect ; I have 
never said it was a very great question, 
but I say that there is a great principle 
involved in it, the great principle of 
justice. Again it is said, the whole 
question of laws relating to land ought 
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to be gone into: to this I agree; but 
there is no reason to postpone on these 
grounds passing the Bill, for practically 
it is only in cases of intestacy where 
these anomalies and cruelties shew 
themselves, and this Bill would meet 
them all. In former Parliaments, this 
measure which has been denounced as 
something dangerous has been supported 
by good and sound men; I might refer 
to Judges of the land whose names have 
been on the Bill—to the late Mr. Baron 
Watson and Mr. Justice Mellor—Mr. 
Massey also, who for many years was 
Chairman of Committees in this House— 
not a very dangerous character—had his 
name on the Bill. In more recent times, 
many distinguished men who now sit on 
the front Bench have advocated this 
measure, the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bright) invariably so—or if 
it be said he was too Radical, I will 
mention the name of another supporter, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Lowe), and I am sure no one will accuse 
him of being too Radical. The Solicitor 
General also, as sound a lawyer as any 
man, allowed me to place his name on 
the Bill on the last occasion of my 
bringing it forward. The time has now 
arrived for this Bill to become law; we 
have happily a House of Commons in 
accord with the people, we have a Go- 
vernment in union with the House of 
Commons; but, above all, we have the 
most earnest and powerful Leader this 
House has ever had; he leads this 
House and is not led by it; he has only 
to give the word and this measure of 


justice will become law. 


Mr. DICKENSON, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he believed the change 
which it was proposed by the Bill to 
effect would be found to be a sound and 
wholesome reform of the law relating to 
real property. He was aware that the 
measure had not formerly been a popular 
one in that House; but matters were 
now changed, and he believed that it 
was now about to be successful. It was 
true that it had only a limited applica- 
tion, as there were not many men pos- 
sessed of real estate who died intestate ; 
but that did not alter the necessity which 
existed that they should remove that 
which was a real injustice. The pro- 
posal contained in the Bill was a very 
simple one, and it was one that ought to 
commend itself to every moderate man. 
Arguments covering a wide field of 
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tive controversy, and dealing with 

it as a proposal which threatened to ruin 
the aristocracy in its remote conse- 
quences, had been urged against it, but 
into a refutation of those arguments he 
did not think it necessary to enter. He 
should content himself with laying be- 
fore the House his view of the change 
as it presented itself to his mind in its 
primary ings. The question was 
a dry and technical one, but it was one 
of great importance. It was said that 
a law which had existed for centuries 
must be deemed to be good; but that 
argument, which amounted to little more 
than a mere assertion, he would meet by 
saying that a law which had remained 
so long unaltered was all the more likely 
to require alteration at the present day. 
He maintained, moreover, that instead 
of the onus of proving the law as it 
stood to be unjust being thrown on the 
advocates of change, those who were 
in favour of continuing the differences 
which prevailed as to succession to pro- 
perty of one kind as compared with an- 
other ought to be called upon to show 
on what grounds the great anomalies 
which existed in that respect could be 
justified. Steps had already been taken 
in dealing with wills to render the law 
as it related to real and personal pro- 
perty more uniform, and he saw no good 
reason why the House should hesitate to 
take another step with the view of carry- 
ing that uniformity still further; for 
those who were in favour of legislating 
in that direction stood, he contended, on 
higher ground than they who supported 
the continuance of a variety of laws of 
succession for different kinds of estate. 
As to who should be the successor to 
property, it would, of course, be at once 
conceded that the family of the owner 
had a right to succeed to it in preference 
toastranger. That being so, the ques- 
tion remained how, when a man hap- 
med to die intestate, the rights of 
fis family inter se ought to be dealt 
with. This Bill declined to give a pre- 
ference to males over females, or to 
one son over another son. Those who 
upheld the existing law were the ad- 
vocates of the right of one of the 
family to possess the entire estate to the 
exclusion of the others; but, when it was 
considered that the duty of the parent 
was equal towards all his children, there 
was no just ground on which the law 
could proceed when the parent happened 
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to die intestate, except to make provision 
for all his children out of his property ; 
and it could not enter into those various 
influences which might operate on him to 
dispose of that property in varying pro- 
portions, but must lay down some clear 
and distinct line of succession. The law 
should not give a larger share to one child 
and a smaller to another, and the only 
fair and intelligible principle, therefore, 
on which it could proceed was that of 
equal partition; but, under present cir- 
cumstances, it did, in the case of real pro- 
perty, what no parent would be likely to 
o—it gave all to one child and nothing 
whatever to the rest. It was said, how- 
ever, that there was no injustice in that, 
as every parent had the power of mak- 
ing a will; but was that, he would ask, 
any reason why, if from accident 
he failed to make a will, that accident 
should be made the ground of entailin 
misery on his children? It was | 
to say that because a father had not 
done his duty the law was absolved from 
doing its duty also. Formerly, a parent 
could not succeed his child ; but such was 
no longer the case, and the days had, he 
hoped, passed away when men could be 
influenced by those considerations which 
operated in the minds of those Gentle- 
men, very learned in the laws of real 
property, who sat on the Commission of 
1829, and who could not see that there 
was anything more beautiful than the 
whole doctrine of contingent remainders. 
With all deference for the authority of 
those Gentlemen, he must say he could 
hardly have thought so much nonsense 
could have been introduced into a single 
paragraph as was contained in the sen- 
tence in their Report, in which they spoke 
of the result of such a change as that pro- 
posed in the law of succession to real 
property as having a tendency to break 
own in a few years the aristocracy, and 
as being likely to be ultimately unfavour- 
able to agriculture and the best interests 
of the State. If necessary, he should 
be prepared to justify the change on the 
ground of expediency; but he should 
now content himself with supporting it 
because it was just, and because it would 
bring our law more into harmony with 
the codes having relation to the succes- 
sion to property which were now estab- 
lished in India by the advice of the 
India Commission, in all our colonies, 
in America, and, indeed, in every civil- 
ized country. He trusted we should no 
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longer allow ourselves to be the slaves 
of a feudal system which had existed 
too long already, and the sooner it was 
swept away the better, replaced as it 
would be by a law more intelligible and 
just. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Locke King.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I am 
glad to take this early opportunity of re- 
heving the mind of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Locke King), who has brought in this 
Bill, and who has argued it with his 
usual good temper and shrewdness, and 
made as good a case out of one not natu- 
rally good as it was possible for a man 
to do. For one moment he assumed a 
tone of mystery, and talked of there be- 
ing something behind the veil of opposi- 
tion which he was going to remove. He 
then asserted that we were opposed to this 
Bill because it would prevent the accu- 
mulation of landed property. Now, I tell 
my hon. Friend fairly that that is not 
the ground on which I base my opposi- 
tion ; and I tell him one thing more, that 
this Bill, if it ever becomes law, will tend 
to the accumulation of estates in the 
most rapid manner. I believe so firmly ; 
and, I think, I shall make it clear to the 
intelligence both of himself and of the 
hon. Member for Stroud, who has ar- 
gued the question with much force 
from first principles. In doing this I 
shall refer to a document which has not 
yet been opened in the face of this 
House by either of the preceding speak- 
ers. I mean the Bill itself, which we 
are now asked to read for the second 
time. The Bill is divided into two 
clauses; the Ist clause gives power to 
the administrator of an intestate, or to 
the executor of a man intestate, only as 
to his realty, to sell the land of the 
deceased ; and, after turning it into 
money, to divide. the proceeds among 
the children or heirs in the same way 
as he would divide any other money 
which a testator might leave. The 2nd 
clause comes in as a sort of alkali to 
qualify the acid of the first one, and 
it places running powers over a vast 
number of miscellaneous law suits in the 
hands of the different members of the 
family, some of whom may or may not 
wish to divide the money value of the 
property, and others may or may not pre- 
fer that the family should share the land 
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itself. With respect to those provisions 
I shall say a little before I sit down: 
but, dealing now with the Ist clause, it 
is obvious that it gives a power which 
does not now exist to the administrator 
of any estate to turn the land into money 
and to divide that money among the 


heirs. Now, I appeal to the common 


sense of this House to say, if this provi- 
sion were to become the law of the land, 
whether an immediate and ready way 
would not be opened out for the accumula- 
tion of estates in single hands which does 
not exist at present? What is it that 
now prevents the millionaire from addin 
house to house and field to field? In 
most cases the lesser properties of the 
country are held in fee-simple by 
yeomen. In only a few cases is there 
anything answering to what is loosely 
called an entail. I say loosely called, for 
there is no term in the English language 
which has been more abused than that 
of entail. In Scotland there are entails ; 
but everyone who is acquainted with 
the laws of this country knows that, 
with the exception of a few great fami- 
lies, such as Marlborough, Wellington, 
Nelson, Shrewsbury, Abergavenny, Pem- 
broke, and two or three more, there is 
nothing in England to which the word 
entail could, without a strong strain 
upon the term, be applied. What are 
commonly called entails are really settle- 
ments. Now I revert to the case of 
small properties, and I appeal to that 
knowledge of rural life and rural insti- 
tutions which most Members of Parlia- 
ment possess, and I ask them if the idea 
of a settlement naturally enters into the 
minds of those small proprietors—the 
owners let us say of from one up to twenty 
or thirty acres? The estates of these 
people are held in fee-simple; and they 
have seldom any papers or parchments 
amounting to a settlement. The docu- 
ments with which they are familiar are, 
unfortunately for the owner, too often 
in the shape of a mortgage held by the 
village usurer, of whom I shall have 
something to say presently. The village 
roprietor holds his land in fee-simple, 
but it is too often burdened with somo 


mortgage which has been contracted by 
himself, or by his predecessor, with 
his eyes open, but still he holds on, 
in the honest pride of his heart, at being 
the owner of land which will, he hopes, 
= down to his descendants. It is this 

onest pride of the small proprietor 
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which forms the great obstacle to the 
accumulation of estates in the hands of 
ing and ambitious men. My hon. 
Friend quoted a case somewhere in Staf- 
fordshire. I asked him where, not out 
of curiosity, but because I myself have 
perty in Staffordshire, in a part of 
the county where a large number of 
these small properties are in existence ; 
and I can assure my hon. Friend and 
the House—not for the sake of getting 
a party cheer—but from my strong 
gnviction of the truth of what I say, 
that if I were desirous to accumu- 
late property in that district, and to 
acquire per fas et nefas the lands by 
which I am hemmed in, I should be- 
come a warm supporter of this Bill, 
for I should see in its passage the 
last obstacle removed which prevents 
those who covet the possession of those 
small plots of land from obtaining their 
desire. Stripped of the legal verbiage 
with which the Bill is encumbered, this 
is what it comes to. It is often difficult 
even now for the poor man to keep his 
land, not so much from the immediate 
calls of his family as because he is in 
debt to the money-lender—the village 
usurer—a very common character in 
“rural parts.’? Hon. Members who live 
in towns, where the ready resources of 
our legitimate banking system are ever 
open, may be little aware of the oppres- 
sion under which these men groan from 
the exactions of the informal money 
lender. The system of irregular banking 
exists in the country parts of England to 
an enormous extent in the persons of re- 
tired tradesmen, or of landed proprie- 
tors, with a little hoard behind, who have 
all their lives gone on, with their eyes 
open, lending small sumsof money to their 
neighbours, at some high rate of interest 
—obligation heaped upon obligation— 
ready when the time comes to pounce 
upon the land which is their security. 
ou may say that this is a wrong state 
of things; that a man has no right to 
hold land if he cannot afford to pay his 
way, and that the peasant usurer has a 
right to foreclose and come down upon 
him. All these arguments may be based 
upon very enlightened political economy, 
but the man must be somewhat hard 
hearted to accept them as they are with- 
out abatement. I do not say that a wide 
system of such small properties is the 
best condition for a country, or that they 
are the most highly cultivated among 
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But whatever our opinions 
neral question—whe- 
ther we hold that small landed pro- 
perties are or are not desirable, there 
is no justification for crushing them as 
this Bill proposes. Look at the present 
position of the village usurer! What 
prevents him now from coming down 
upon the land— what induces him to 
give the day of grace to his debtor? 
Nothing but the knowledge that the pro- 
perty which is his security is held—to use 
a foreign phrase en solidarité—that the 
owner will devolve it in its entirety to 
his eldest son, and that his will has been 
effectively made by his having made 
none at all. But suppose this Bill to 

ass, what will then be his condition ? 

very man who has advanced money 
upon land will begin to take stock of the 
character, the circumstances, and the 
means of those who are indebted to him. 
He will see that, under the operation of 
this Bill, the land may be broken up and 
sold, and his whole security melt away. 
To forestal the day of inevitable distri- 
bution he will foreclose at once, and will 
either put the money received from the 
sale of the land into his pocket or else 
step into corporal possession of the land 
itself as its proprietor. The system, 
which is now one of money lending, 
will, under the Bill, develop into a ma- 
chinery for the accumulation of land. 
The usurer himself will be greedy of the 
land. He generally belongs to the class 
of small landowners, and he would often 
take the land with its moderate per- 
centage of profit, but its visible incre- 
ment of influence, rather than continue to 
squeeze out his annual interest, though 
the rate of that interest may be higher. 
The Bill would equally create facilities 
for those more respectable accumulators 
of land—the great proprietors. A man 
dies intestate—his property is in the 
market—there is a sum of money to be 
found immediately. The property may 
be worth a few hundreds. Is it likely 
that the administrator will take the 
trouble and go to the expense of adver- 
tising the property for sale, of engaging 
with an auctioneer, and running all the 
risks attendant on a sale, especially if 
that sale were made, as it would pro- 
bably have to be, without reserve—when 
the steward of the great man called 
upon him and showed him a roll of 
£100 notes? In such a case you may 


be sure that the administrator would 


our estates. 
may be on the 
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close with the bargain, and pocket the 
money, and so the few paternal acres 
would become absorbed for ever in the 
great adjacent estate. You may say again | 
that it is better that it should be so—| 
that the land will be better cultivated 
after the transfer. But that is not the 
argument of my hon. Friend. He took 
the popular ground—and I am endea- 
vouring to meet him on that popular 
ground—the objection to the accumula- 
tion of estates. Of course there is the 
counteracting element embodied in the 
2nd clause—that the property need not | 
be sold but may be divided among the 
children. On that I have to say that 
a small property so cut up between the 
children would prove to each of them 
a damnosa hereditas. It would afford no 
real help for getting on, no tangible 
comfort ; it would not foster healthy self- 
reliance. There would only remain the 
empty name of —— to feed a false 
pride, to encourage selfish indolence, and 


to check those nobler, more independent 
feelings which send a young man forth 
to make his own way in the world | 
with a stout heart and brawny arms. 
Under one system we should have the 
young peasant making his own way in 


the world to fortune by his enterprize and 
industry, and under the other, a churl, 
idly vegetating in the poor dignity of a 
miserable co-proprietorship of a patch 
of land which is hardly able to yield 
him a sufficiency of the poorest food. 
Such evils exist already where land 
is over divided. Their prevalence in 
foreign countries is generally admitted. 
We have examples of a like state of 
things in a part of England where there 
is a law in existence not very dissimilar 
in its operations to that which would be 
introduced by the Bill of my hon. Friend 
—the county of Kent where there is the 
law of gavelkind. [Mr. Locke Kine: 
It is quite different.] I know it is dif- 
ferent in a great many details, but 
the point of similarity between this Bill 
and the law of gavelkind is that both 
chop up the estates of those who die 
intestate, and that is the question on 
which I am now insisting. 1 have per- 
sonal experience of the working of gavel- 
kind, for I live in that county; and I 
can assure the House that small pro- 
perties there are divided and subdivided 
in a way that has produced great con- 
fusion, and that has brought about a 
state of things which is not wholesome 
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either for the beneficiaries or for their 
neighbours. I sought the opinion of ¢ 
gentleman who pe, oo been a solicitor 
in Kent, and who has a wide acquaint. 
ance with the circumstances of the 
county, and I will read to the House 
an extract from a letter which I have 
received from him on the subject. He 
says— 

“In my experience I have known many cases 
where small properties of gavelkind tenure, which 
prevails in this county, have descended through 
the intestacy of the owner.” 


The hon. and learned Member for Stroud 
stated that intestacy in the case of a 
landed proprietor was very rare. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, it is very common. 
The letter goes on— 


“Tt descends to numerous sons, and the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of deceased sons, and in 
other cases to brothers and the descendants of 
deceased brothers, some being infants, and others 
abroad, or lost sight of, and married women, and 
the benefit to them in succeeding to these un- 
divided and, in some cases, infinitesimally small 
shares has been very questionable, while the eldest 
son, or eldest brother, had he alone inherited, 
would have derived an advantageous succession. 
And the practical result has been that, through 
the disability or absence of some of the parties, 
and disagreements and litigation between others, 
the properties have been unsaleable for very many 
years, except, indeed, in small undivided shares ; 
and the expenses attending the sales, and of 
making out the numerous titles, have been enor- 
mously increased.” 


Now, as I pointed out, the 2nd clause 
of the Bill empowers the administrator 
to divide or apportion the land, if so de- 
sired, by way of partition among the 
different parties, and it empowers him, if , 
necessary, to apply to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and bring the Court of Chancery 
to bear upon these small properties by 
way of helping out their distribution. 
My hon. Friend can hardly be serious in 
such a proposition. But there is another 
demon lurking in this Bill which we 
must drag out into the light of day. 
Those who have considered the pro- 
visions of this Bill are of opinion that 
under it the properties will become liable 
to both the probate and the legacy duty 
—not, be it remarked, the succession, 
but the more burdensome legacy duty. 

So much for the aspect of the Bill as 
the yeoman’s measure. But there is 
another class of small properties which 
it will considerably affect. We all know 
that of late years a system has been 
going on, especially in the outskirts of 
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our manufacturing towns, of laying out 
plots of land for building as 
through the operation of the Freehold 
Land Societies which have been set up 
y from political motives—laudable 

and legitimate political motives I freely 
grant—and partly established by bene- 
volent persons on social considerations, 
in order to enable a poor man to be the 
owner of his own house. The direct 
tendency of this Bill must be to force 
such properties into the market. Who, 
then, would be the purchaser? Will it 
be some other operative—a man who 
has made a little money in the way of 
his trade and who would like to be a 
freeholder? The more likely chance 
would be that it would fall into the 
hands of some speculative builder or 
some sharp lawyer in the town. These 
societies may be good or bad in them- 
selves, but in no long space of time the 
effect of the Bill of my hon. Friend will 
be to hand the allotments over to the 
builder and the attorney, and to people 
them with tenants instead of freeholders. 
I am glad that my hon. Friend 
believes so strongly in the sacred right 
of making wills and upholds the re- 
spect which is due to a_ testator’s 
wishes. These are points on which he 
and I agree. We in equally re- 


pudiating that worst of all forms of 
tyranny—the law which exists in France 
and which prevents a man from dis- 


posing of his own property as he pleases. 
ut I appeal to the common sense of 
my hon. Friend and of those who sup- 
port him, whether by the operation of 
this Bill they are not inevitably im- 
pelling us in the direction of that foreign 
system. At present, public opinion 
with us justifies the man who does not 
make a will if he desires his eldest son 
to inherit. Public opinion also justifies 
the man who makes a will, though 
thereby he damnifies the interests of his 
eldest son, and I venture to say that it 
is better in every respect that the tem- 
per of public opinion throughout the 
country should remain in this plastic 
and rational condition. It is alike just 
and tolerant. It equally applauds, jus- 
tifies, and upholds the man who does, 
and the man who does not make a will. 
It sees no harm in a “‘ son and heir,” and 
it recognizes partition. But let this Bill 

, and then the making of a will, which 
involves heirship, will be denounced 
as unfair and antagonistic to the tes- 
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tator’s family. Public opinion, or rather 
public gossip will point at him and say 
—‘‘ That man has made his will, and cut 
off those fine fellows who were his natu- 
ral heirs.”” Thus there would soon grow 
up a spurious public opinion in the 
country which would refuse to the testa- 
tor the power of making his own will 
according to his own opinions, and this 
tyranny of new prejudice would tend to 
bring into contempt and thus to under- 
mine the system of inheritance which has 
struck such deep roots in the institutions 
of the country. 

I have hitherto discussed this question 
from the r man’s side, and shown 
cause why I believe that it will deeply 
injure those for whose benefit my hon. 
Friend has introduced it—the peasant 
proprietors. I now turn to the larger 
proprietors. I have already shown that 
the tendency of the Bill must be to 
accumulate land in the hands of the 
wealthy and ambitious man, who, with 
his eyes open the to course of events, 
will be ready to snap up every bit 
of property which comes into the mar- 
ket. But will it stop there? Will it 
not also tend to discourage that which 
ought to be supported as the healthy 
condition of this country—I mean the 
diffusion of moderate estates, well culti- 
vated, and with a amount of money 
spent upon them? We ought not to for- 
get that England, while great in wealth 
and power, is yet small in area. So long 
as we lived under a system of Protection 
—which, for my own part, I am heartily 
glad has been swept from the face of the 
earth—we lived, to a large extent, in a 
fool’s paradise, and our eyes were blind 
to the future. But the increase of com- 
merce, the increase of Free Trade, and the 
knowledge that the wheat lands of Illi- 
nois and of Russia are as much our own 
for all the de of production as are 
the grounds of Kent or Leicestershire, 
are working their effect. These facts, 
the knowledge of our great mercantile 
wealth, and of the commercial force of 
the country, combined with a clearer 
appreciation of the small acreage of the 
kingdom, and the consequent insuffici- 
ency of its soil to feed its people, are 
becoming every day more apparent to us. 
In point of fact, the direct ownership of 
land in England is becoming every day 
more and more to its possessors one 
of the profitable luxuries of life rather 
than, as in olden times, before England 
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became, to a great extent, a manufac- 
turing or a mining country, the one ne- 
cessary source of life. In very truth, of 
course the land has become a more 
abundant source of life than it was in 
simpler days, for more money is now 
turned round it, and got out of it. But 
its life-giving qualities are elicited by a 
more complicated process. Our commer- 
cial classes are beginning to look upon 
the acquisition of land—I do not mean an 
undue acquisition, but the acquisition of 
moderate estates—partly as a means 
of assured social position, and partly as 
affording scope for that mission of use- 
fulness and charity to our neighbours 
by giving them regular employment and 
good pay, which all right-thinking men 
recognize as the responsibility of wealth. 
This England of the 19th century is, on 
a larger scale, becoming a reproduction 
of what the Republic of Holland was in 
the 17th century—the great international 
mart of the world, the seat of commerce, 
where land, divided into small portions, 
was highly cultivated and much prized, 
and yet continued auxiliary to the com- 
mercial wealth and enterprize of the 
towns in which were centred the staple 
riches of the country. We may shut 
our eyes now to this state of things, 
but the time for opening them is at 
hand, and we shall become awake to 
the fact that land has become one of 
the means of the ars vivendi, which we 
must study as citizens of this large and 
wealthy country if we desire to make it 
fully conducive to the nourishment and 
the happiness of the people, by turn- 
ing on to it the capital made in com- 
merce or lucrative professions. Grant- 
ing this premise, shall we not dis- 
courage this good result if, by our 
legislation, the land becomes either too 
minutely subdivided, or too generally 
gathered into those large accumulations, 
which the bailiff or steward, and not the 
owner, must look after. The present 
system obviously encourages the system 
of moderately-sized estates. It fosters 
the man who has bought or inherited 
an estate—who has built a house upon 
it, and has improved the land, turn- 
ing the heavy clay into a model farm, 
and in fostering him it sustains the 
dependents whom his enterprize has 
created —it gives him assurance of 
knowing that the estate will go down 
to those who are to come after him in 
the very size and form in which he 
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has cast it, unless he himself pleases 
to rule otherwise. He is able to re- 
gard this solid fact as the backbone of 
all his transactions. Supposing he wishes 
to raise money as a portion for his chil- 
dren or for his widow, the title-deeds of 
his land will be the best security that he 
can give for it. But pass this Bill, and 
leave the property to the chance of its 
being cut up by the accident of a man’s 
not having made his will, and do you 
think that the commercial classes will] 
then deal with the land with the same 
sense of security that they now do? 
Do you think that they will look upon 
it with the same satisfaction? Do you 
think that they will appreciate land, 
either as a holding or as a security, to 
the extent at which they now value it? 
The land may be there as a security, 
but let an intestacy come, and distri- 
bution will have to be made and charges 

aid off. But there is still aanete 

ind. A great ancestral estate with all 
its conditions and all the institutions that 
have grown up round it, may pass out 
of the hands of the family by the visita- 
tion of Providence, not by the laches of 
man. Take the case of property which 
is held by an infant or a lunatic. An 
accident by rail or in the street might 
bring to the ground our most ancient and 
honoured houses, through no fault of man, 
and yet the catastrophe would spread ruin 
and desolation through the homestead 
and the cottage. I have received a letter 
from a gentleman, detailing a case of 
hardship, which I shall bring before the 
House. I think it is as real a grievance 
as any of those which have been brought 
forward on the other side. My corres- 
pondent is heir to an estate that is at 
present held by a person of unsound 
mind. He has under the actual law a 


moral certainty of inheriting that estate ; 
butif this Bill should pass he has not even 
the certainty of possessing his fraction of 
it, for he is heir at law, not next of kin. 
But the hardship goes still further, for 
his father, relying in the continuance of 
the present state of things, had provided 


for his other children out of his own 
resources; but, in the belief that his 
eldest son would inherit the estate, made 
no provision for him. So, let this Bill 
pass, and the poor gentleman will be 
se of all his expectations and turned 

ift upon the world. Would you call 
that a just state of the law? There 
must, at least, be some retrospective 
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rovisions made in case of any such 
alteration of the law as my hon. Friend 

roposes, by which such hardships as I 
<4 mentioned may be dealt with. No 
doubt there is a substratum of fact in the 
grievances alleged. The law of trusts 
is cumbersome, both with regard to the 
trustees and to the expenses of settle- 
ments. But we are in the right way of 
settling those questions in the power we 
have given to County Courts, by which 
we have brought the law nearer than 
ever to every man’s door. Let us go on 
as we are doing, till we make the draw- 
ing up of a will so easy as to be com- 
prehended by every man, and even the 
drafting of a settlement a cheap and 
easy process. If there are any difficulties 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” — (Mr. Beresford 
Hope.) 


Mr. W. FOWLER: I am desirous, 
Sir, of stating my reasons for supporting 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Surrey 
(Mr. Locke King). I think that the 
arguments which have been advanced 


}against this Bill are extremely vague 


and shadowy, while the ents in its 
favour a eae clear — precise. I 
confess, Sir, that on this subject my opi- 
nions have changed. There was a time 
when I viewed primogeniture in case of 





intestacy with favour, because I thought 


in the way that are not already removed | that it was so associated with the great 
they may easily be smoothed down by | institutions of the country that it could 
further legislation based on the old lines. | not safely be touched ; but I think I was 
Let us, I say, walk steadily on in this | mistaken in this, and I maintain that if 
course and the real evils, which this Bill | the institutions of the country are de- 


seeks to remove, will be remedied ; while 
the grievances which I have pointed out— 
the oppression of small holders—the ac- 
cumulation of property—the upsetting of 
the credit of the landowners—the chance 
of breaking up estates, which are the 
grievances which this Bill would produce, 
will not take place. I trust the House 
will act now as it did before—as it did 
in 1859 and in 1866—in 1859, under the 
advice of Palmerston and Lewis; in 
1866, under that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), who, as Attorney General, earn- 
estly opposed it, and of the present Prime 
Minister then Leader of the House, who 
said of this very Bill— 


“Tam not aware of any sufficient reason for 
the passing of such a Bill as this, and I am op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill. I am far, 
however, from regarding the present state of the 
law as perfectly satisfactory’—[None of us do.]} 

. “ My hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General has explained his views with great force 
and clearness, and, without adopting particular 
expressions and every incidental sentiment in the 
general views of my hon. and learned Friend, the 
Government—or, at any rate, I—heartily con- 
eur.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxiii., 2007.] 


The House, in 1866, went to a divi- | 


sion, with those words of the now 
Prime Minister ringing in its ears, 
and they rejected the Bill by a signal 
majority, eae 84 voting for it and 281 
ouse did then, 


against it; and, as the 
so I trust the House will now divide 
against this Bill. 


aw, those institutions had better look to 
| themselves in time. I consider that the 
law should act fairly and justly, and I 
think it impossible to say that there is, 
prima facie, any distinction between one 
child and another, as regards the pa- 
rents ; and, in fact, it often happens that 
a younger child, from weakness of con- 
stitution, has more claim than the elder 
for support and care. Sometimes it is 
said that people know the law, and if 
they do not make wills it must be sup- 
posed that they mean the law to take its 
course. But this argument loses sight 
of those visitations of Providence by 
which a man may be suddenly cut off by 
a railway accident or paralysis, or the 
like. In such cases the law may have a 
result which the deceased man would 
have utterly repudiated, if he could 
speak his mind. The more I think of 
it, the more convinced I am of the in- 
justice of the existing law. As was 
once said by the President of the Board 
| of Trade, no one would dare to propose 
such a law as to the devolution of per- 
| sonalty ; and if it is wrong as to per- 
‘sonal estate, how can it be just as to 
land? But it is said that land and per- 
| sonalty differ. I admit they do, but this 
| argument, if carried out, would prove 
/more than some hon. Members would 
| like, for it would show that strict settle- 
| ments are more injurious in the case of 
| land than in the case of personalty, be- 
, cause, comparatively speaking, it mat- 
| 


| pendent on an unjust and unrighteous 
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ters not who is owner of personal estate, 
while it is of vast importance that land 
be held by men who can do it justice. I 
desire to see the land free, and the more 
easily it is sold and allowed to pass from 
hand to hand without trammels and 
complications the better. It is not so 
much this law which keeps estates to- 
gether as the wide powers of settling land 
which are given by our law. The hon. 
Member opposite is afraid that the land 
of some of the small proprietors will be 
sold if the Bill becomes law. This may 
be so, but I had rather see the land in 
the hands of men of means than in the 
hands of those who go on year after 
year doing nothing to improve its condi- 
tion. The absurdity of this law is in 
nothing more remarkable than in the 
distinction which has been mentioned 
between freeholds and leaseholds. As I 
have said, we are told that there is a 
distinction in kind between land and 
personal estate, and this is used as an 
argument in favour of the law now 
under discussion. But if I buy a great 


estate, and build on it a great house, 
and have the conveyance made to me 
for a term of 999 years, I should be 
really the absolute owner of the land, 
and yet the law would treat this estate 


as personalty, and it would pass to my 
executor or administrator. If, on the 
other hand, the conveyance were made 
in the usual form in fee, it would pass 
to my devisee or heir as realty. If the 
distinction is based on the difference 
between land and personalty, such a 
state of the law is absurd. But the fact 
is otherwise. The truth is that we have 
obtained these distinctions from the 
feudal system. That system may have 
been very good in its day, but we cling 
to all sorts of antiquated rules and dis- 
tinctions which are inapplicable to the 
present condition of our society. An 
hon. Member lately said that our money 
market is the “laughing-stock of the 
world.” He would have been much 
nearer the mark if he had said this of 
our law of real property. I believe, Sir, 
that our law alone holds fast by all these 
refinements and absurdities, and I know 
of no other civilized country where such 
a system would be tolerated. I have 
said that it is not easy to discover what 
are the arguments against the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Surrey. One ar- 
gument is that the institutions of the 
country are bound up with the present 
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law, and this remark is applied 
cially to the Peerage. Now I have not 
so bad an opinion of the Peerage as to 
suppose that such is the fact; and I ask 
the House to remember that great es- 
tates are kept together by settlements 
and wills, which will not be affected by 
the proposed change of the law. If any 
man says that the existence of the Peer- 
age depends on an unjust law, it is the 
hardest thing that has ever been said of 
that august body. Then, Sir, some say 
that the change proposed would be very 
inconvenient in the case of very small 
— It is impossible to legislate 
or any particular class of properties, 
We must make a good law, and leave it 
to work out its own results. We cannot 
base our legal system on such distine- 
tions. Then we are told that the pro- 
posed change would lead to partition of 
estates. or my own part, I am not 
afraid either of subdivision or of accu- 
mulation. I would leave things to their 
natural tendency—the man of wealth to 
get land, and the man in debt to get rid 
of it. The proposed change will not 
compel divisions, for every man will be 
free to make a will. Much has been 
said against the French law and com- 
pulsory division. I am opposed entirel 
to the adoption of any such law, and 
would far rather leave things as they 
are than make any such change. There 
is, however, a good deal of misconcep- 
tion as to the history of the French law. 
The fact is that the subdivision of land 
in France began before the Revolution, 
as appears from Arthur Young’s famous 
work. He estimated that one-third of 
the whole kingdom of France was in the 
hands of very small proprietors, who 
were wretched cultivators. This showed 
that causes other than the law of the 
present code were in operation to cause 
subdivision in France. As to ourselves, 
we should remember that, as the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
said, the country is growing in wealth, 
|and becoming more and more commer- 
| cial in its pursuits, and the tendency of 
|commerce is to make all articles free, 
| whether land or corn. The hon. Gen- 
| tleman opposite says that the Bill will 
| tend to break up the system of creating 
' small freeholds for voting purposes. He 
has urged, too, that the law should be 
_moulded to meet the cases of certain 
people who die under age, and of others 
who die when of unsound mind; but I 
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say it would be absurd to base our legal 
system on exceptional cases. The ques- 
tion is, what do justice, common sense, 
and right reason demand in the matter ? 
This question must not be dealt with in 
a — nibbling way, but on broad 
and sound principles. I wish to refer to 
an argument some years ago by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli). He 
said that the tenure of land was the 
bulwark of the freedom of the nation. 
That is certainly rather a vague state- 
ment. I think, on the contrary, that the 
freedom of the country is not dependent 
on the tenure either of land or per- 
sonalty, but on the intelligence and cha- 
racter of the people; and I maintain 
that they won their freedom against the 
opposition of the owners of land in the 
time of the Civil War, and again when 
the Free Trade —— took place. I 
am convinced that the more the House 
considers this question, the more clear it 
will become that justice demands the 
change advocated by the hon. Member 
for Surrey. I trust that the House will 
reverse the decisions to which it has 
come on former occasions, and thus pre- 
vent our system of land tenure from 
being di by a provision which is 
contrary alike to common sense and 
common justice. 

Mr. GOLDNEY observed that the 
last speaker had said the law should be 
based on common sense and justice. The 
hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. Locke 
King) had laid down the principle that 
there should be a just and uniform law 
to apply to all persons who died intes- 
tate, and the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Dickenson) had stated that the law 
should be simple and intelligible. He 
contended that the Bill before them ac- 
complished none of these things. It 
laid down a principle in the Preamble 
which might or might not be right, but 
the whole scope of the clauses which fol- 
lowed was to undo and qualify that 
principle. Though he thought it desir- 
able that real estates should be held 
—— by the eldest members of 
amilies, in order to encourage the 
younger branches to persevere in a 
course which had tended so much to the 
advantage of the country, going into 
commerce, or swelling the tide of emi- 
gration, he admitted that the proposi- 
tion contained in the Preamble of the 
Bill, that it was expedient that the law 
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of succession to real estate in cases of 
persons dying intestate should be the 
same as the law of succession to personal 
estate in the like cases, was intelligible 
and sensible ; but before they dealt with 
that matter the whole subject should be 
considered together, and not in this 
isolated way. In 1834, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to consider the 
whole of the laws affecting real property 
—the laws relating to wills, dower, en- 
tails, and descents, and they came to the 
conclusion that those real property laws 
were wise laws. It was absolutely es- 
sential, in dealing with real property, 
that the law should be clear, intelligible, 
and fixed; and though, in some cases, 
the existing law was onerous and op- 
pressive upon poor people, still, on the 
whole, it Sal well n the Preamble 
of the Bill it was stated that, in the case 
of all persons dying intestate, the same 
law should cme t real property as 
applied to personal property, but that 
would lead to many cases of great injus- 
tice, for the law of personal estate, as it 
at present existed, was most unsatisfac- 
tory. In the case of a person who made 
a will and then married, the marriage 
voided the will; and a still harder case 
was that of a widow having a son by her 
first husband, but who, on marrying a 
second time, found that she had no 
power of making a will and leaving her 
property to the child whom she would 
na 'y wish to succeed to it without 
the sanction of her second husband. If 
the husband did not give his consent to 
its diversion in that way, the property 
would fall to him. Another hard case 
was that of a man whose son had died 
leaving a child. The property in that 
case would not go to the grandson, be- 
cause the grandfather’s brothers and 
sisters would stand in equal relationship, 
although the grandfather would natu- 
—= have wished his grandchild to suc- 
ceed. So much, then, for the common 
sense and common justice of a measure 
which would give rise to such a state of 
things. In the case of a man who died 
suddenly, without having time to pre- 
i his will, although that man might 

ave wished his property to go wholly to 
his wife, some fifteenth cousin or other 
remote relation might come in and share 
it equally with her. The feeling of the 
people generally was opposed to such a 
measure as this, and therefore the Bill 
would be inoperative in the great ma- 
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jority of cases if it became law. If such 
a measure were passed at all, it should 
be passed in the simplest form, and 
without the many restrictions which 
were now contained in it. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
Bill of his hon. Friend. He had been 
in favour of a measure of this sort ever 
since he first considered the subject, 
even when it was viewed with more 
dread than it was at present. He could 
not agree with the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) that this Bill tended to confisca- 
tion; if he thought so, he certainly 
would not support it. That hon. Mem- 
ber specially deplored the effect it would 
have on small proprietors, of whose con- 
dition he drew a melancholy picture ; 
but perhaps the best thing these small 
proprietors could do would be to sell 
their freeholds, pay off their mortgage 
debt, and divide the proceeds among 
their children. But if they did not wish 
to do that, this Bill did not prevent them 
from retaining their freeholds in the 
possession of their families. Any school- 
master or neighbour could draw up a 
will securing the freehold to the eldest 
son. The supporters of this measure 
were accused of a desire to introduce 
into this country the succession law of 
France; but no one was more opposed 
to that law than he was, believing as he 
did that it weakened parental authority, 
and discouraged at once the accumula- 
tion and employment of capital by forced 
sales of industrial undertakings on the 
death of a partner. He was not in 
favour of the equal distribution of pro- 
perty among children, but that was not 
the question which was before the 
House. The question really was, not 
between a more or less equal distribu- 
tion, but between a distribution of the 
property and no distribution at all. He 
could never bring himself to think it 
just that all the real property in a family 
should go to one individual, all his bro- 
thers and sisters being left entirely des- 
titute. He was in favour of a man 
leaving the bulk of his property to his 
eldest son, and well educating his 
younger sons, so that they might make 
their own fortunes; but he could not 
concur in the opinion which was encou- 
raged by the law that the eldest son had 
a natural right to the property of his 
father. He could not conceive how the 
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present law of intestacy could be de- 
fended. He was sure that if they were 
called upon in the present day to legis- 
late in a matter of this kind for a new 
country, no one would be found to pro- 
pose the adoption of such a law. ere 
were many cases in which men with 
colossal fortunes had died, and many of 
their nearest relations had been left 
almost in penury. If a parent made no 
will, the State should take care that the 
property was equally divided among the 
children. Jt was said this measure 
would be subversive of the aristocracy. 
He altogether denied that such would 
be the result. The aristocracy had 
ample means to secure their position 
under the provisions of that Bill, and 
could never be benefited by the mainte- 
nance of laws which were unjust. 

Mr. G. GREGORY said, the opera- 
tion of such a measure would be infini- 
tesimally small. So long as we had 
succession to hereditary rank, we should 
have succession to large landed pro- 
perties, and no people were more dis- 
posed to give effect to that principle 
than those who had gathered together 
their property by their own exertions. 
It had been said that any schoolmaster 
or neighbour could draw up a will, but 
such wills did not do so much good to 
anyone as to the legal profession, for it 
was no easy thing to make a will, and 
especially a will dealing with real pro- 
perty. He thought the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had correctly described 
the measure as one tending to the con- 
fiscation of small properties. How could 
such properties be divided except by 
sale? They would have to be realized 
at all hazards. The effect would be the 
aggrandizement of large estates, while 
the expenses would almost eat up the 
small properties thus brought to the 
hammer. With these views he felt 
obliged to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he should sup- 
port the Bill. The great argument now 
used against it was that it would destroy 
small properties ; but the main fear of 
the Conservative party in previous years 
with regard to such a measure had been 
the very reverse—that it. would lead to 
the breaking up of large properties. He 
thought it was a great mistake to treat 
this as a slight and unimportant mea- 
sure. Perhaps its direct effect might 
not be very great, but as regarded the 
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principles that underlay it and its ulti- 
mate tendencies, the step which it was 
proposed to take was one of no small 
consequence. The existing law took its 
rise in a state of things very different 
from that of our own day, and was no 
longer in harmony with our social con- 
dition. It originated in the days of 
feudalism, and was, no doubt, a neces- 
sary support of the social system founded 
on feudality, but being out of gear with 
the present state of things, many of its 
results were anomalous and absurd. For 
example, thanks to the building societies, 
we had in England at the present time 
some hundreds of thousands of tiny 
freeholds, all of which came under the 
sway of this law. So that if these little 
roprietors omitted to make a will, after 
Ecving thus invested the savings of their 
life, instead of their having made a pro- 
vision for their families, the eldest son 
was treated as if he was the heir of a 
at feudal estate, and ste into 
posession of his father’s jon his 
rothers and sisters were turned out un- 
rovided for into the world. He had 
imself seen the absurdity, or rather, he 
should say, the cruelty, with which the 
law constantly acted in this respect. One 
of his own gamekeepers, for example, 


an industrious and saving man, not long 
ago purchased a cottage and garden with 


the savings of his life. Unhappily he 
died not long after, leaving a widow and 
family of young children, the youngest 
of whom was a little boy. The conse- 
quence was that this little property was 
now in trust for this little heir, while his 
mother and he himself and his brothers 
and sisters were plunged into extreme 
poverty. He must, however, candidly 
own that it was very easy to imagine 
cases in which, if the law were altered 
as his hon. Friend (Mr. Locke King) 
desired, a very great hardship would be 
inflicted by the compulsory sale of little 
freeholds, when the proprietor died with- 
out making a will, in the full assump- 
tion that his eldest son would inherit it 
from him as he, perhaps, had inherited 
it before, It seemed to him, however, 
that if this Bill were carried any danger 
of that sort might be greatly diminished 
by a provision into the details of which 
he would not enter ; but to the effect that 
in case of anyone dying intestate the 
real property should not necessarily be 
sold for the benefit of the whole family, 
but that the eldest son should have the 
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option of taking possession of it, paying 
an annual percentage on its value to the 
other members of the family. But, in 
truth, whatever the law was, it would 
be impossible to avoid serious incon- 
veniences where, either from ignorance, 
or procrastination, or negligence, or any 
other cause, a man died without making 
a disposition of his property. He did 
not himself think that cases that might 
be alleged on either side as to such in- 
conveniences were very much to be con- 
sidered. It was very difficult to reckon 
up the possibilities of hardship on either 
side, and then to strike a balance be- 
tween them. But what they could do 
and what they ought to do was, that 
when the father of the family had gone 
without making any disposition of his 
property, so that the Legislature, as it 
were, stepped into the place of the parent 
and had to act for the benefit of the 
children, it should do that which was 
most just and most fair with respect to 
them. Now, could it be just, could it 
be fair, that in such a case the law 
should select the eldest son, and give 
him the whole of the real property with- 
out making any provision for the younger 
children? The very fact that, as re- 
garded personal property, the law made 
an equal and fair distribution of it 
among the children was an admission 
on the part of the law that this was what 
true justice required. The distinction 
between real and personal property in 
these days of multifarious investments 
had become one so utterly artificial—one 
he had almost said so preposterous—that 
he could not see how it was to be main- 
tained. The line drawn by the law had 
no foundation in reality. The question 
which this Bill undoubtedly raised was 
whether the law of England should be on 
the side of a greater division of landed 
property, or was to go on fostering its 
accumulation in fewer and fewer hands. 
Not that this Bill would give any sudden 
violent wrench to the habits of the people. 
Its direct operation would probably be 
confined to a comparatively small number 
of cases, and those not of striking im- 
port. That in the long run it would 
have great influence in preventing the 
excessive accumulation of landed estates 
in a few hands was certain; but it 
would do this through its gradual and 
gentle influence on public opinion. The 
fact that Parliament had passed this 
Bill, and had thus deliberately set its 
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face against the system of leaving pro- 
P to the eldest son, to the exclusion 
of the younger, would in reality prove 
to be a sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced upon that system. He frankly 
owned, however, that in a vast number 
of instances, it would not be possible for 
the proprietor to break through the 
custom of ae. Where, for 
example, there was a great country 
house to keep up, with all the immen- 
sity of interests that gathered round it, 
it was matter of necessity almost for 
the eldest son to have the main part 
of the income, otherwise two-thirds of 
the country houses in England would 
have to be shut up. But that was no 
argument against this Bill, which would 
not force any man to devise his pro- 
perty in a way unsuited to his own 
case. All it would do would be to fester 
the public opinion which in time would 
pace ¢ to prevent that piling up of landed 
properties which had hitherto been so 
marked a characteristic of our social 
state. Those, of course, who liked to 
see the accumulation of land in a few 
hands, those who thought that the vast- 
ness of our landed estates was the pride 
and glory of England, and the main 
rop of our social system, were right to 

f ht tooth and nail against a measure 
which, however gently and however 
slowly, must, in the long run, tend to- 
wards the subversion of those habits of 
mind from which that system had sprung. 
For his he was persuaded that it 
was a dangerous feature in our social 
system that the possession of land was a 
privilege enjoyed by so minute a mino- 
rity, a minority too, which, most unhap- 
ily, was continually on the decrease. 

No doubt they might bring statistics 
to show, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), in answer to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, brought statistics to show that the 
number of freeholders was not less but 
greater than in the daysof Hampden; but 
those statistics were utterly fallacious. 
They were, in fact, a mere play upon 
words. The complaint was that the land 
in this country was in possession of so few 
proprietors, and this ag pen was not 
met by the fact that in the neighbour- 
hood of great towns tiny little patches of 
und were sold as freeholds, simply 

or the purpose of building houses upon 

them. That could only nominally 
any corrective to this great evil. Ex- 


Mr. Buxton 
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cluding those building societies, he be- 
lieved he was within the mark in say- 
ing that, while England alone contained 
32,000,000 acres of land, and more than 
20,000,000 of people, those who could 
properly be called owners of land 
amounted to little more than 150,000 per- 
sons. They all knew very well that there 
were whole counties in land and in 
Scotland which, with some trum 

exceptions, were possessed by some hal 
dozen, or even fewer, great proprietors, 
whose possessions could not so fitly be 
called estates as principalities ; while the 
younger branches of the family were too 
~~ in many cases to marry, and had to 
ook elsewhere for support. Now, he had 
not the slightest feeling of hostility to- 
wards those great possessors, nor did he 
think that any man was so absurd as to 
dream of any scheme for their forcible dis- 
establishment and disendowment; but he 
did think that if, without any violence 
whatever, through the benign action of a 
wise law on public opinion, they could 
7 the eyes of the nation to the mis- 
chiefs arising from a slavish submission 
to the custom of primogeniture, that 
would be well for the proprietors them- 
selves and for the x a country. Was it 
asound or wholesome state of things that 
in a multitude of cases, estates, far se- 
parate from each other—each with its 
own country house upon it—should ac- 
cumulate in the hands of one man in- 
stead of each being under the rule of its 
own separate master? And yet this was 
the inevitable effect of the system. He 
could produce a multitude of examples, 
but it would suffice to mention that there 
were three hon. Members of that House 
whose fathers owned among them twenty- 
four castles and first-class mansions. Of 
course he should not be suspected for a 
moment of mentioning this as any cause 
of complaint against those ¥ nptar ae 
They were all men most highly and most 
deservedly respected, and were, he be- 
lieved, excellent and improving land- 
lords. But he asked, was the system a 
good one which produced this accumula- 
tion of great estates, widely apart from 
each other, in the same hands, by which 
means there was created in many parts 
of England that which had been the 
bane of Ireland—the absenteeism of the 
owners of the soil? He would put it to 
any man of common candour which 


be | would be best and happiest for all yp 
0 


ties concerned—that a whole bunc 
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great estates should be the appanage of| 
a single man, or that they should be di- 
vided among the members of the family? 
Was it not disastrous to the farmers and 
other tenants on the property that their 
landlord should be a stranger to them 
instead of living in the midst of them, 
taking a personal interest in the manage- 
ment of his property? It was—and he 
spoke on this point from what he had 
seen again and again—it was not less 
than a calamity to the poorer classes, to 
the peasantry, that the owner of their 
cottages should live far from them, and 
that they should not enjoy the immense 
advantage of his personal superintend- 
ance, and still more, perhaps, that of 
his family, over their little, but to them 
all important, concerns. The school, 
the church, the whole system of self- 
government suffered, while to the whole 
neighbourhood, to the tradesmen, to 
every one near, it was obviously a most 
serious loss to have the great country 
seat of the place shut up from year’s end 
to year’s end, or only occupied, perhaps, 
a month or two in the shooting season. 
He was quite sure that the stagnation, 
the want of progress in many parts of 
England, the degraded condition of the 
agricultural labourers, and the scanda- 
lous state of too many of their homes, 
was in a | degree owing to that ac- 
cumulation of land in a few hands which 
many seemed to look upon as such a glo- 
rious thing. He confessed himself an 
advocate of a far greater division of the 
land. He did not want to attain that 
end by any rash or violent means. All 
he sought was that we should remove 
those artificial obstacles which the law 
threw in the way of the natural ten- 
dency to subdivision. Nothing could 
be more preposterous than to suppose 
that those who advocated this policy 
were revolutionists. Nothing could so 
much strengthen the landed class, no- 
thing could add so much to the safety of 
our whole social system, as the removal 
of those flagrant inequalities of condi- 
tion which were the direct creation of 
human law. When the nation had to 
act in loco parentis it should act justly; 
and what the promoters of the Bill 
aimed at was to restore a more natural 
and a tone of feeling with respect to 
the disposition of property, and to put 
the law of the land into harmony with 
the instinctive dictates of parental affec- 
tion. 
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Sm HENRY HOARE said, he would 
beg as a landowner and inheritor of set- 
tled property to say a few words. He 
thought it would be an act of blindness 
on both sides of the House if they did 
not support the Bill, which was simply 
a measure of justice. It might be thought 
by some that the lands being held in 
large quantity and in but few hands was 
a buttress of the Constitution; but he 
rather considered it a weakness. By 
increasing the number of landed pro- 
prietors they would increase the numbers 
of the national ison. It was urged 
that the area of this country was limited ; 
but it was to be borne in mind that the 
population was daily increasing, and 
there was an absolute need for some 
alteration in the present law. He con- 
tended that it was a gross injustice to 
widows, daughters, and younger sons 
to deprive them of all share in property 
which ought properly to be used for 
their sustenance. 

Mr. G. O. MORGAN said, he did not 
think it could be said that a man’s eldest 
son had a greater claim upon him than 
the rest of his family. the law of 
primogeniture were defended at all, it 
must be defended upon the ground of 
public policy; and some very strong 
reason must be advanced for contra- 
vening a law of nature by preferring 
the eldest to all the other children. In 
feudal times, when England was a forti- 
fied camp, it was essential that the land 
should be concentrated in the hands of 
as few persons as possible; but though 
the reason for the law had disappeared, 
the law itself remained. He had lis- 
tened in vain for any valid reason in 
favour of the present law, except that 
it had existed for several hundred years. 
Land in this country was every day be- 
coming more and more a rich man’s 
luxury, and that growing tendency of 
our social system was altogether inde- 

ndent of legislation. All other nations 

adapted their land laws to the spirit 

of the times; but England still clung 
tenaciously to an obsolete and pernicious 
system. The cases were very rare in 
which a parent made an eldest son sole 
heir; but he had known many cases in 
which, from the neglect of a small landed 
roprietor to make a will, his widow and 

amily had been left penniless. A man 

having a considerable sum of money 
travelled to a solicitor to have it invested 
in land. Having completed the trans- 
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action, he was unfortunately killed on | owner of that entailed property to charge 
the return journey, and the property he | it with a life rent for the widow and with 
had just purchased all went to the eldest | portions for the younger children. Why 
son, to the exclusion of a large family | should they not pass a real estate Act 
of ‘younger children. Had the man | borrowing that principle from the Scotch 
been killed whilst going to the lawyer law, and applying it equitably and 
his money would have been equally di- | justly, not, as in the Bill, adopting the 
vided ; but the other contingency having principle of an equal partibility of the 
happened, one child was enriched, and | soil, but making a just provision for the 
the rest left paupers. What und | widow out of the value of the soil, giving 
could there be for the distinction under | her a life rent, which wasa more suitable 
— get —_ for a. years 1 eggroee for . —_ — 2 —= 
under lease went one way, while pro- the land, and charging the land for 
ae 4 held on fee simple went another? | younger children? If a landed estate in 
uch a system could answer no useful | cases of intestacy were charged in the 
end whatever, and the only wonder was | act of devolution with a given proportion 
that it should have lasted so long. He | for the widow and the younger children, 
trusted they would not abstain, even at the hardship and anomalies complained 
that late period of the Session, from ex- | of would be remedied. There was, there- 
a ~ 3d — of oy _ ee eo — now pro- 
R. said, he disagre oth | posed of dealing wi e only argument 
with those who held that the operation of value which could be urged in favour 
of the Bill would be of limited extent, | of this Bill, by making for the widow 
- also with — thought ~— on ong a — pro — 
its provisions wo @ an improvement | ate e value of the soil, and whic 
in the law. In his opinion the Bill could be done by a short and simple Act 
would effect an extensive change in the | 


of Parliament, whereby the State itself 
descent and devolution of property. It | might apportion a due amount relatively 
was true that in the vast majority of 


|to the value. They were not now dis- 
cases the landed proprietor preferred | cussing whether the law of primogeniture 
his eldest son, but why? It was mainly | was to be maintained without alteration, 
owing to the law of primogeniture. | but a particular Bill which affirmatively 
Every eldest son knew that if his father | provided that fee simple estates should 


died without a will, the law gave the | be divided exactly like personal property. 


{COMMONS} 


land to him; he looked upon the succes- 
sion as his birthright, and the father was 
reluctant to interfere to deprive him of 
that which the law made his birthright. 
On the part of the younger children 


there was, on the other hand, an ac- | 


quiescence in what the law preferred as 
the course of succession. On the other 
hand, if upon intestacy all the children 
were entitled, the result would be that 
whenever a testamentary disposition de- 
prived any of a share, they would feel 
as if something to which they had a 
right had been takenaway. The parent 
would be unwilling by any act of his 
to create this feeling, and in most cases 
would bequeath, not to one, but to all 
his children. He thought there was a 
better mode of redressing the evils and 
anomalies of which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite complained than this Bill— 
namely, by adopting the principles of a 
Scotch measure. Until recently, in Scot- 
land, an entail could not be opened when 
it was fixed in a particular manner. 
But an Act was passed enabling each 


Mr. G. O. Morgan 


The question was not whether the widow 
and younger children were to inherit 
some provision, but whether it would be 
an improvement in the law to give the 
ownership of the soil to a number of a 
family or to one of its members. The 
|arguments on this question had very 
often been summed up. The subject 
sometimes was debated as if it were a 
question between Conservatives on the 
one hand and Liberals on the other. 
There need, however, be nothing party 
or political in it. It was very much an 
economic question. And hence it had 
been discussed by political economists 
who had no leaning either to aristocracy 
| or democracy. Mr. M‘Culloch, in a note 
| to his edition of Adam Smith, arrived at a 
conclusion opposed to the scheme of equal 
partibility. Its tendency was to effect 
a general equality in society, and to dis- 
courage industry, energy, and enterprize. 
In France, where this scheme had been 
in operation, there was a dead level of 
thought and feeling outside the cities, 
because the people clung to the land, 
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They knew how many evictions had 
expanded, invigorated, and enlightened | occurred in Ireland, and how little sym- 
the mind. Before the famine they had | pathy existed between the tenant and 
an extensive and minute subdivision of | the new purchaser who came in to make 
land in Ireland, and the result had been | the utmost possible return for his money. 
described as ‘‘ huts, potatoes, and beg-|The general feeling in Ireland was 
.’ And if this principle of sub- | strongly in favour of the maintenance of 
Frision went on, its tendency was to | the old hereditary families. How would 
lessen the holdings, until a large propor- | the Bill operate when the existing settle- 
tion of the proprietors would gradually | ments ee expired? We should come to 
be absorbed in the mere agricultural | the condition of France. America and the 
labourer. The law of primogeniture had | colonies had been referred to by the sup- 
many social ponestnse distinct from | porters of the Bill, but they were not 
agricultural results, for it had turned | instances in point, because they had an 
the younger sons of great families in | unlimited supply of land. If this Bill 
this country into commerce, into the | passed the probability was that in a few 
Army, Navy, the Church, and the other | generations there would be an equal 
learned professions. These younger | partition of the soil; he thought it 
sons had risen to the highest offices, and | better for the community that the num- 
was not that better than if they had|ber of owners of the soil should not 
looked forward merely to holding a por- | be too extensive, and that the younger 
tion of the soil? He maintained that | branches of a family should be obliged 
England had gained largely in her in- | to engage in the various occupations in 
stitutions by the present law. What! which they now found employment ? 
was the condition of farming in France ? | For this and for the other reasons which 
He knew of no political writer of emi- | he had already assigned, without enter- 
nence who asserted that the condition of | ing into any arguments founded upon 
the agricultural districts of France was the political constitution of the country, 
advantageous. The Bill did not propose | he opposed the Bill before the House. 
to force the subdivision of property in}! Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
England, but if it were so advantageous, | thought the right hon. Gentleman who 
why did they not force it upon people ? | had just spoken could not have read the 
The fact was, the supporters of the Bill, Bill, for he seemed to suppose that it 
were afraid of their own principles and | was intended to provide for a compul- 
distrusted the consequences of their own | sory partition of the land, as land; the 
measure. They trusted to have it miti- {fact being that there was a provision 
ted by the wisdom of the parent. | whereby the land might be sold and the 
yhere the principle had been enforced | money divided among those entitled to 
the results had not been favourable. No| share. He agreed in the principle that 
great writer, from Montesquieu down-|if the Legislature allowed property in 
wards, had ventured to assert that | cases of intestacy to go to the elder son, 
France was to be placed before England | he should becompellable by deed to make 
in regard to the general comfort, inde- | a provision for the widow and portions for 
_—, and well-being of the people. | the younger children. It was, however, 
e abolition of primogeniture in France almost impossible to frame any statute 
had not advanced its agricultural im- | which would have that operation. They 
provement. A succession by the eldest | must be guided by the value of the pro- 
son without obligation to contribute for | perty, which was always changing, and 
his mother and brothers and sisters was | the necessary inquiries and arrangements 
objectionable, but the measure he had | would involve the family in ruinous li- 
already proposed would remove this ob- | tigation. The law did not and could 
jection ; it would preserve the principle of not contain any compulsory provision 
permanence in the land, and, at the | for the benefit of the widow and child- 
same time, do justice to the widows and|ren, and this was an argument in fa- 
younger children. It was not to be de-|vour of the present Bill. That which 
nied that there were solid advantages in| the House was now discussing was a 
the permanence of families caused by | measure of justice and right. The uni- 
primogeniture. Without it, what per-/} versal practice of making provisions in 
sonal attachment could there be between | settlements for the younger children 
the owners and occupiers of the soil? | showed the general feeling that it was 
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and would not embark in pursuits which 
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unjust that the eldest son should take 
all. He was glad to see that the mea- 
sure had not been met on this occasion 
by any of the political denunciations 
which had been made against it in for- 
mer times. Nothing had now been said 
as to danger to the institutions of the 
country which would follow from it. Its 
supporters had no political objects in 
view, but merely desired to enforce the 
dictates of strict and natural justice. It 
might perhaps follow, from the Bill be- 
ing carried, that a great many small 
properties would be sold to large hold- 
ers; but that would be a trifling matter 
compared with this, that justice would 
be done. He believed it was true that 
this Bill would not have an extensive 
effect upon large properties ; because, in 
reference to the great majority of such 
cases, the estates were dealt with by 
will. He had examined statistics which 
showed that the almost universal prac- 
tice in this country was to make wills. 
The property that had passed by will 
during a year was £34,500,000, while 
the property of intestates for which let- 
ters of administration were granted, 
amounted only to £3,500,000. The pre- 
sent law, resting on no basis of equity 
or moral right, ought to be altered ; and 
they therefore asked that it should be 
made conformable with the law relating 
to the devolution of personal estate. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the arguments 
used in the debate had been large and 
wide, and had gone far beyond the four 
corners of the Bill, to which he should 
confine himself. He wished, in the first 
place, to ask this question—whether the 
number of persons having real property 
who were likely to die intestate would 
be affected by the operation of this Bill ? 
He would also ask whether educated 
parties were most to be considered, or 
that more numerous and less informed 
class who died intestate, whose inte- 
rests would be injuriously affected, and 
whose property would, indeed, be abso- 
lutely confiscated by this Bill. He be- 
lieved that this Bill, in a single genera- 
tion, would almost abolish the small 
freeholds of thiscountry. His belief was 
that in a generation it would almost 
abolish that class known as the 40s. 
freeholders. The owner of a cottage 
freehold was quite an exception to his 
class if he made a will, for there were two 
things that he was not fond of—the tax- 
gatherer and the lawyer. The latter, 
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unfortunately, from his want of educa- 
tion, he regarded as a bird of prey. If 
this Bill passed the small proprietor 
must have something to do with both the 
lawyer and the tax-gatherer. He must 
have to do with the first in making his 
will, and with the latter after havi 
made it, inasmuch as his property ole 
be liable to legacy duty. In the case of 
the owner of a cottage worth £40 dying 
intestate, leaving more than one child, 
the property would have to be sold in 
order that its proceeds might be divided, 
and when the demands of the lawyers, 
the surveyor, and the Crown had been 
satisfied, he should like to know how 
much would be left to be divided. And 
what would become of the cottage ? 
Why, it would certainly fall into the 
hands of the neighbouring landowner, 
who would give the largest sum for it. 
Thus the result of the Bill would be to 
extinguish—possibly in a single genera- 
tion—that large and valuable class of 
small freeholders which had been created 
in this country with so much trouble by 
means of freehold land societies. The 
more important properties in the coun- 
try were so tied up and secured by set- 
tlements and entails that they would 
not be affected by the Bill, and therefore 
he left them entirely out of the question. 
Although he did not regard the Bill, as 
some of its opponents did, as a mere 
step in the direction of still further 
changes, he should oppose the second 
reading on the ground that the measure 
would have the pernicious effects he had 
pointed out. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he had for many years felt a deep 
interest in this question, and before he 
took Office his name was on the back of 
a Bill of this description. He thought 
that this was an excellent and admirable 
measure so far as it went, and, there- 
fore, he trusted that the House would 
pass the second ing, so as to afford 
an opportunity for considering it in Com- 
mittee, and remedying any defects of 
detail it might contain. The Bill had 
been debated that morning on considera- 
tions and arguments which went far 
beyond the scope of the measure itself, 
and far beyond any objects that those 
who brought it forward had present in 
their minds. Several interesting lec- 
tures had been delivered that morni 
respecting the pernicious effect whic 
subdivision would have upon the culti- 
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yation of land, upon the Peerage, and 
upon the great families of this country, 
and the discussion had branched off upon 
topics which the right hon Gentleman 
ite, the Member for Oxfordshire 

(Mr. Henley), said with perfect truth 
had no application to the measure what- 
ever; because it would have no effect 
whatever upon large estates, which were 
usually protected by ample settlements. 
This country was almost the only civi- 
lized country in the world that made any 
distinction between the laws that go- 
yerned the descent of personal and of 
real property. In everyone of the United 
States (with the exception of Louisiana) 
the different classes of property rested 
upon practically the same foundation. 
Some onus, therefore, lay upon the Le- 
islature that maintained the distinction. 
Ender our present system were a man 
to die intestate having two houses ad- 
joining each other, the one freehold and 
the other leasehold—though for a thou- 
sand years—by the operation of the ex- 
isting law the two properties would be 
dealt with in a totally different way, for 
the one would technically be real and 
the other personal property. Surely, 
such a system required a stronger argu- 
ment than mere antiquity to support it ; 
but he must confess that he had never 
heard a single argument brought for- 
ward in its favour. Hon. Members had 
spoken as though this Bill were to force 
every testator to divide his property ; but 
nothing could be more absurd than to 
suppose that a permissive measure like 
this would have any effect in that direc- 
tion, as long as the sentiment of the 
me was in favour of transmitting 
ded estates to eldest sons. It should 
be remembered that the Bill would 
operate only in the event of intestacy. 
Property would not generally descend, 
according to the principles of this Bill, 
unless it were agreeable to the general 
sentiment of the country that it should 
do so. If the general sentiment were 
that the land should go to the eldest son, 
then there being left the option of willing 
it, such would be its devolution in ninety- 
nine cases out of 100, and so far the Bill 
would be inoperative. In every one of 
the United States the law of devise was 
as unrestricted as it was in England; 
but there the estate was never left to the 
eldest son, because it would be against 
the general sentiment of the country 


that it should be so left. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), said the measure would 
| lead to the confiscation of small proper- 
|ties held by peasants, his assumption 
being that these people generally did 
not have title deeds and did not maké . 
wills. His (the Solicitor General’s) ex- 
erience, as a Revising Barrister in 
ee oul and Devonshire, however, 
was, that in most such cases there were 
title deeds and wills, or simple settle- 
ments. His experience again, was, that 
the small holder had not such an an- 








tipathy to the lawyers as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think. ether, 
however, there was or was not such a dis- 
like, it was undoubtedly the fact that 
many of these poor persons were in the 
hands of the lawyers ; and, in his opinion, 
the foreclosing of mortgages at incon- 
venient times was much more dangerous 
to these small properties than the pro- 
vision of the present Bill. The hon. 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) 
had made some conveyancing objections 
to this Bill. In reference to them he 
would say that if had been drawn by 
one of the best conveyancers in the coun- 
try, and that it had been submitted to a 
very Jearned Judge, who did not see the 
objections which had been urged. There 
were, however, some points in the Bill 
which would require consideration, and 
perhaps amendment. The measure, as 
it stood, would hand over the wife’s real 
estate to her husband absolutely, a result 
by no means to be desired. The ma- 
chinery of the Bill appeared simple, and 
calculated to work easily and well. 
When it was said that the Court of 
Chancery would be brought into opera- 
tion in all cases occurring under the 
Bill, it did not seem to be recollected 
that in the cases of small property there 
would not be a regular Gickiany suit, 
but that the interference of the court 
would be in a summary way, by saying 
what would be an equitable way of ap- 
— the ey eye In conclusion, 

e would say that he believed that this 
Bill was a step in the right direction. 
He believed further, that it was a very 
small step, and it was one which he, 
speaking for himself alone, should like 
to see followed out to a much greater 
extent. He admitted, however, that the 
subject was one to be decided, not in 
compliance with his own opinion or that 
of any other hon. Member, but in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment of the coun- 
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try generally; for, after all, laws re- 
lating to property were merely the ex- 
pression of the general good sense of 
the people. During the feudal times the 
feudal laws relating to real property re- 
ceived the support of public opinion ; 
because the keeping the feud together, 
and the devolution of it to a single per- 
son answerable for service and for the 
defence of the realm, was then almost a 
necessary institution; but such a neces- 
sity never applied to personal property, 
and the result was that the laws as to the 
two kinds of possessions were different. 
Now, however, that those times had 
gone by, he saw no reason for retaining 
the laws that were identified with them, 
and he thought it would be only right 
to revert to the still more ancient Eng- 
lish principle of fairly dividing the pro- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT (1868) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Bruce, Bill for 
amending “The Public Schools Act, 1868,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Bavog 
and Mr. Soxicitor Gryerat. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 217, 


[louse adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 15th July, 1869. 
MINUTES.]—Pusturc Buis—First Reading— 


Insolvent Debtors and Bankruptcy Repeal * 
(195). 








perty among the descendants of the de- 
ceased. He believed that the effect of 
this measure would for a long time be 
very slight, because the great bulk of 
the landed property of this country was 
under settlement and entail, but that | 
what effect it had would be a beneficial | 
one. It would remove some of the | 
anomalies of the law, for which there | 
was no substantial justification. Any 
objections which could fairly be taken 
to the Bill might, as he had already said, 
be satisfactorily dealt with in Committee ; | 
and he, therefore, trusted that the House 
would think that Government was doing | 
wisely in advising the House to agree to | 
the second reading. 

Mr. LOCKE KING, in reply, said he 
wished to draw the attention of the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the | 
University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) to the | 
prosperous condition of Belgium, where 
the principle of the division of property 
of a deceased person was adopted, com- 
— with that of Ireland, where the 
glish system was in force. 


| 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 169; Noes 
144: Majority 25. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


! 





Second Reading—Children, &ce. Protection (84), 
negatived ; Pensions Commutation * (138) ; Ju- 
dicial Statistics (Scotland) * (151). 

Committee — Endowed Schools (139-192); Bi- 
shops Resignation * (171-193); Companies 
Clauses Act (1863) Amendment * (147); Poor 
Law Union Loans * (148-194). 

Committee — Report — Poor Law Board Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation * (142). 

Report—Ecelesiastical Courts * (191); Court of 
Common Pleas (County Palatine of Lancaster) * 
(186) ; Diplomatic Salaries, &c. * (128). 

Third Reading—New Parishes and Church Build- 
ing Acts Amendment * (184), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Vaccination Amendment * (85). 


CHILDREN, &c., PROTECTION BILL, 
(The Marquess Townshend.) 
(No. 84.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue Marovess TOWNSHEND, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that although the 
previous Bills he had had the honour to 
submit to their Lordships during the 
Session had met with an unfavour- 
able reception, he nevertheless thought 
it his duty to attempt, as far as possible, 
to mitigate the sufferings to which many 
helpless classes were exposed. He had 
often been struck by cases brought be- 
fore the magistrates in which children, 
pupils, and servants had been treated 
with inexcusable severity, _ vbliged = 
magistrates were frequently obli 
dismise, owing to the difficulty of draw- 
ing the line between punishment and 
cruel treatment. He t ought the best 
way of putting an end to this difficulty 
was to make the infliction of personal 
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punishment on these classes altogether | 
ill 


, and for this purpose he had in- 
uced this Bill. The 1st clause pro- 
vided that the birch rod should be the 
only instrument used in punishing per- 
sons under sixteen; the 2nd, that no 
schoolmaster should inflict corporal pun- 
ishment on any pupil under sixteen for 
inattention to his studies; the 3rd, that 
no child under sixteen should be struck 
on the head or face; and the 4th pro- 
hibited any master or mistress from 
striking or inflicting any corporal pun- 
ishment whatever on any apprentice or 
servant; the penalty for any of these 
offences was a penalty not exceeding £5 
or two calendar months. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 
2.”—( The Marquess Townshend.) 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, this was 
one of the most extraordinary Bills that 
had ever been presented to Parliament. 
Clause 1 declared it to be unlawful for 
anyone but a parent to inflict corporal 

unishment on a child except with a 
birch rod. This absurd enactment would 
debar an uncle or aunt with whom a 
child might be staying from giving it a 
“smack” with the palm of the hand on 
the face or the use of anything other 
than a birch rod. He objected to the 
application of the Bill to Scotland. In 
that country the birch rod was unknown 
as an instrument of chastisement, and 
the youth of Scotland would probably 
object to its introduction. He thought 
their Lordships had some ground of 
complaint against the noble Marquess 
for the perpetual introduction of crude 
and rab measures, and raising dis- 
cussion upon them. It might bea harm- 
less amusement when their Lordships 
had nothing to do; but it was not be- 
coming that their time should be occu- 


pied by Bills of this kind when there | P 


was important business on the Paper. 
He moved that the second reading be 
deferred for three months. 


{JuLy 15, 1869} 





Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (‘this day three | 
months.”’)—( The Earl of Airlie.) 

} 


On Question, That (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
Negative ; and Bill to be read 2°, this day 
three months. | 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILIL—{No. 139.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do nowresolve 
itself into Committee.”—( The Lord Presi- 
dent.) 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
the second reading having occurred on a 
day when many of their Lordships were 
necessarily absent, having received Her 
Majesty’s commands, but little discus- 
sion took place on that stage. He did 
not intend, however, on this occasion, 
to raise a debate on the general scope of 
the measure, but simply to refer to that 
large and excellent foundation, Christ’s 
Hospital, of which he was a Governor. 
There was, no doubt, a great deal in the 
Bill which would prove beneficial in the 
case of many endowed schools through- 
out the country which had become inef- 
fective, or which had been diverted to 
purposes wholly contrary to the inten- 
tions of the founders: but that charge 
certainly could not be made against 
Christ’s Hospital, which was one of the 
finest and noblest institutions in the 
country, and had been a great blessin 
to an enormous number of the poor | 
ignorant throughout the country. In- 
deed, the Royal Commissioners them- 
selves admitted in their Report that 
some consideration seemed to be justly 
due to the past history of so remarkable 
a school, and to the attachment which it 
had inspired in the hearts of many of its 
scholars; and, they added — “ Christ’s 
Hospital is a thing without parallel in 
the country, and sui generis.” Now, it 
was on account of its being without a 
parallel and sui generis that he wished to 
ress on the noble Earl who had charge 
of the Bill (Earl de Grey), the propriety 
of treating it in an exceptional manner, 
and of excluding it from the operation 
of this Bill, which would otherwise have 
a very disastrous effect upon it. The 
Commissioners described it in these 
terms— 


‘* Christ’s Hospital is a boarding-school offering 
free education, and drawing its scholars from all 
England. It has ancient traditions and venerable 
memories ; and it has in an especial degree suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the very warmest attachment 
in the minds of its pupils.” 


Mr. Fearon, one of the Assistant Com- 
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“Since my Report was printed and submitted 
to the Commissioners I have had notice of cer- 
tain alterations. These alterations will tend to 
palliate, if not entirely to remove, some of the 
defects which I have described in the present ma- 
nagement of the schools of Christ’s Hospital ; and 
the action of the Governors in this matter, so 
quickly taken after my visit to the hospital, fur- 
nishes a new proof, if any be wanted, of their 
genuine anxiety for the welfare of the institu- 
tion.” 


This was a proof that the Governors 
were perfectly alive to the necessity of 
keeping pace with the times, and that 
they were anxious to remedy any defects 


which might have crept into a system | 


which had lasted so many years. He 
believed, indeed, that a scheme for ma- 
terially improving the education given 
there had been under their considera- 
tion — particularly in relation te the 
school at Hertford—but, with the pros- 
pect of impending legislation, it had 
been felt to be impossible to proceed 
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. instant, pre- 
sided over by Lord Stanley, had made 
him apprehensive that Christ’s Hos- 
pital would be dealt with in a very in- 
jurious way by the three new Commis- 
sioners, of whom the noble Lord was to 
be the chief. The noble Lord, taking 
part in a discussion. on a paper by Mr. 
‘Arthur Hobhouse, who was to be one 
of his colleagues on the Commission, 
upon the limitations which should be 
placed on dispositions of property to 
public uses, remarked that under this 
Bill the Commissioners would have very 
large powers of carrying out the prin- 
ciples affirmed by Mr. Hobhouse. Re- 
| ferring to their being both members of 
| the Commission, he went on to say— 
| © Under these circumstances, he felt it incum- 
| bent upon him to state clearly and publicly the 
| manner in which he should feel it his duty to use 
| the power committed to him ; while, at the same 
| time, he could but repeat a doubt which he had 


already expressed, whether the Government would 


with it. Mr. Fearon acknowledged that | act wisely in intrusting such large powers to men 


Christ’s Hospital was a most valuable | who were already publicly committed to the 
and useful institution, and one, of whose ; ™@nner in which they would exercise them. For 
| this very reason he at first declined the Chief 


wk | and present fame 7 mea | Commissionership under the Act, and he still 
might justly be proud. It had existed | doubted whether the managers of endowed schools 
for upwards of 300 years; and he (the | had not some cause of complaint in not being 
Duke of Richmond) should have had no | placed under the control of men of less pronounced 
apprehension of such an_ institution | views on this subject than himself, who had taken 


: “re ; _| 80 prominent a part in the Schools Inquiry Com- 
being interfered with, had he not ob | mission, and Mr, Hobhouse.” 


served that very extensive powers were | Se 
to be given to the Commissioners to be | Now, he was not objecting to the ap- 
appointed under the Bill. The 10th| pointment of the noble Lord, who, he 
clause enabled them to alter the consti- | W45 sure, would always carry out what 
tution, rights, and powers of any Go- | he conscientiously believed to be for the 


verning Body ; to incorporate any such 
body, with such powers as they thought 
fit, to remove any Governing Body; and 
in the event of any corporation, incor- 
porated solely for educational purposes, 
to dissolve such corporation. They 
might, therefore, annihilate the pre- 
sent government of Christ’s Hospital ; 
and he doubted whether it would come 
within the terms of the 14th clause, 
exempting certain institutions which 
had been endowed within the last fifty 
years, for he feared that the date of its 
foundation would exclude it from that 
provision. A circumstance had recently 
occurred which made him somewhat ap- 
rehensive on this point. He bore cheer- 
ul testimony to the high character of 
the noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton), to his 
classical attainments, and to his interest 
in everything pertaining to education ; 
but some remarks made by the noble 
Lord at a meeting of the Social Science 


The Duke of Richmond 


| benefit of the poor and of learning ; but, 
| the noble Lord having such strong views 


on the question, he feared the present 
government of Christ’s Hospital was 
likely to suffer at his hands. The noble 
Lord went on to say— 

“He was quite prepared to say, that, after the 
lapse of a certain time, the mere will of the 
founder ought to be entirely disregarded.” 

Lorp LYTTELTON believed his 
words were ‘might be,” and not 
“ought to be.” 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
could not vouch for the verbal accuracy 
of the report ; but the noble Lord’s view 
evidently was that, after the lapse of 
time, the will of the founder might 
be disregarded. Now, with regard to 
Christ’s Hospital, the founder might be 
said never to die, for new subscribers 
were constantly joining, who subscribed 
because they wished the same system 
as had hitherto existed to continue. The 
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noble Lord, however, as a member of 
the Commission of Inquiry, probably 
took an active part in the drawing up 
of the Report, and if the Report con- 
tained any passages antagonistic to the 
present management of Christ’s Hos- 
pital it might fairly be inferred that the 
noble Lord, in his new capacity of Chief 
Commissioner, would not be likely to 
depart from those words. Now, the 
Report stated— 

“We propose to keep the boarding school, to 
keep the free education, and to keep the area; 
but to fill it by competition and to re-organize 
the government.” 


If this scheme were carried out, Christ’s 
Hospital would cease to be a charitable 
institution for the relief of the poor and 
ignorant, and for classes that would 
otherwise have no means of obtaining 
education, and would be filled by sharp 
boys who were able to undergo a com- 
petitive examination. Noble Lords who 
were Governors were aware that many 
heartrending cases of destitution were 
brought under their notice by applica- 
tions for admission to the institution, 
some of the applicants having belonged 
to the higher classes, but having i 
come impoverished through unforeseen 
circumstances; and boys of all classes 
had thereby become useful and religious 
members of society. It was because he 
feared that these benefits would be hence- 
forth denied to the class which had 
hitherto enjoyed them, and that the 
whole system which had been so great 
a blessing would be changed, that he 
was anxious for the exclusion of Christ’s 
Hospital from the provisions of the Bill. 
THe Duke or CAMBRIDGE said, 
he desired to make a few observations 
on this subject, having the ‘honour to 
be President of Christ’s Hospital, and 
naturally feeling much interest in its 
welfare and management. When this 
Bill was first introduced into Parlia- 
ment, he and the other Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital felt considerable alarm 
at the power vested in the Commis- 
sioners, they accordingly requested an 
interview with his noble Friend (the 
President of the Council) and the Vice 
President (Mr. W. E. Forster) with re- 
ference to the scope of the measure. His 
noble Friend (Earl De Grey) received 
them very cordially, and though he 
would not at all entertain the idea of 
exempting the institution from 


the Bill, 
e Bill, he promised that, in conjune- 


{Jury 15, 1869} 
ition with the Vice President, he would 
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consider the representations the deputa- 
tion had laid before him, in order to 
see whether by some arrangements of 
details they could not be accepted, with- 
out conflict with the general scope of 
the Bill. Since that interview the Bill 
had been amended to a great extent in 
the sense urged by the Governors ; and 
it now gave them the power of prepar- 
ing a scheme, while it offered a safe- 
guard against any adverse scheme being 
carried into operation until it had been 
laid before Parliament. The Governors, 
he believed, were perfectly satisfied as 
regarded the intentions of the Govern- 
ment; but he must confess that his views, 
and those of the Governors, in regard to 
the measure, had been considerably mo- 
dified by the observations made by his 
noble Friend (Lord Lyttelton), who was 
to be Chief Commissioner, at a recent 
meeting at the Society of Arts. He had 
strong faith in his win Bs Friend’s honest 
and straightforward discharge of any 
duty assigned to him under the Bill; 
but this very faith in his honesty made 
him the more alarmed by the speech to 
which the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) had referred, and to which 
he had himself intended to call atten- 
tion. His noble Friend, he was con- 
vinced, would do what he believed to 
be just and right; but, judging of his 
views from his speech and from the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, the Go- 
vernors were naturally apprehensive that 
the views which had been so fully ex- 
pressed would be carried out. He should 
rejoice to hear from his noble Friend 
that that apprehension was groundless, 
but he wished it to be understood that 
while the Governors had been perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation of the 
noble Earl (the President of the Coun- 
cil) and the Vice President, their feel- 
ings had sustained a shock from the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton 
to which he had referred. He trust 
that his noble Friend would take the 
present opportunity of explaining his 
views on this subject, and, if possible, 
of showing that he (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge) and the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital were mistaken in the conclu- 
sions they had drawn from his speech. 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, that before 
addressing the House in answer to the 
uestions which had just been put, he 
desired to express his deep regret at the 
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sudden death of the distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House (Lord Taunton) who 
presided over the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission. Other noble Lords could better 
speak of the eminent qualities which dis- 
tinguished him when filling high offices 
in the State; but having served continu- 
ously under him for three years—during 
which period he himself did not miss a 
single meeting — while his lamented 
Friend, at his advanced age, did not 
miss more than two—and those only on 
occasions when other important public 
duties prevented his attendance — he 
ventured to say that every member of 
the Commission was strongly impressed, 
not only with the noble Lord’s intel- 
lectual qualities, but with his whole cha- 
racter, which induced a feeling of deep 
personal attachment to him. With re- 
gard to his (Lord Lyttelton’s) intended 
appointment as Chief Commissioner, he 
was bound to say that there was much 
force in the remarks of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond) and of the il- 
lustrious Duke on the cross-Benches, 
who had given such assiduous and valu- 
able attention to the affairs of Christ’s 
Hospital. He felt the force of the ob- 


jections to his appointment owing to his 
connection with the Report of the Com- 


mission of Inquiry. That Commission 
was called upon to deal specially with 
the case of eight or nine large and emi- 
nent foundations — of which Christ’s 
Hospital was by far the most remarkable 
—and in their Report, founded on an 
investigation of three years, they re- 
commended sweeping changes. He was 
not aware what had since been done by 
the Governors; but he had not the 
least belief that they intended going 
nearly so far as the Commissioners pro- 
posed. He still felt that being himself 
committed, not only to certain great 
principles, but to their application to 
certain great institutions, the managers 
of them had a fair ground for apprehen- 
sion and objection with regard to his 
appointment. He could not pretend to 
say that he had changed his opinions on 
those subjects, or that, as at present 
advised, he should not endeavour to give 
effect to them. As to the speech, how- 
ever which had been quoted, he had said 
nothing new on the subject of Christ’s 
Hospital or any other institution. The 
discussion in question was on the general 
subject of the degree of weight to be 

iven to founders’ wills long after their 

eath; and he (Lord Lyttelton) could 


Lord Lyttelton 
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not go quite so far on that subject as 
Mr. Hobhouse, a distinguished Chancery 
barrister, who had not felt himself pre- 
cluded by his intended appointment on 
the Commission from giving expression to 
his views. He was not aware, however, 
that anything was said that went beyond 
the views laid down in the Report of the 
Commissioners. The Bill, it should be 
remembered, though its intention was to 
deal freely with these institutions, in- 
dicated no particular point of detail. At 
first, he (Lord Lyttelton) refused the ap- 
pointment, feeling that the managers of 
schools, and of these large endowments 
in particular, had a right to urge that 
Commissioners should not be appointed 
committed to a foregone conclusion, but 
that they should come entirely free to 
the subject. The Government, however, 
took a different view, and he did not 
think it was for him to press the objec- 
tion. He was not committed to any 
particular step with regard to any school 
or to any point in the Report, and he 
should undertake the office with as little 
bias as possible, and should be willing 
to hear and consider any representations 
which might be made on any matter. 
The powers of the Commissioners were 
by no means absolute, for these institu- 
tions had the right of initiative, and no 
scheme to which either House of Parlia- 
ment objected could take effect ; besides 
which the Commissioners’ schemes would 
have to be approved by the Committee 
of Council before they could be submitted 
to Parliament. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that he would confine his remarks to the 
case of Christ’s Hospital. He was very 
glad to hear from the illustrious Duke 
that the Governors of that institution— 
in which he had taken so great an in- 
terest, had been satisfied up to a certain 
time with the arrangements which had 
been made with respect to this measure 
when passing through the House of 
Commons. This was no more than he 
should have expected ; for, in March last, 
a deputation of the Governors, accom- 
panied by the illustrious Duke, waited 
upon him and his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President, and asked that they 
might have the same power of initiative 
in reference to their school as had been 
given to the seven public schools which 
were dealt with by the Act of last Ses- 
sion; and, having given consideration 
to the argument then adduced, it had 
been arranged to grant all—indeed, more 
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than all—that was asked, for the Go- 
yernors of Christ’s Hospital would have 
an initiative of a larger and more exten- 
sive kind than that which was given by 
the Public Schools Act. He had heard 
of the alarm created in the minds of the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital by the 

hof the noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton). 
His noble Friend, however, on that oc- 
casion did no more than express his 
general adherence to the principles of 
the Commissioners who had reported 
upon this matter ; but he never intended 
to pledge himself in any reference to 
any particular institution. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND observed 
that what he referred to was, that the 
Commissioners, in their Report, had ex- 
pressed the opinion that Christ’s Hos- 
pital School should be filled by compe- 
tition, and that the government should 
be re-organized. The noble Lord (Lord 
Lyttelton) had assented to that Report, 
and he would be one of the future School 
Commissioners. It was for this reason 
that his speech at the Society of Arts 
had excited alarm. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he could not for a moment suppose that 
his noble Friend would have accepted 
his appointment of Chief Commissioner 
unless he had felt himself perfectly free ; 
and further, he would be distinctly and 
definitely bound to enter into the case of 
every individual institution. This he 
must do, without any prejudice or fore- 
gone conclusion whatever, and decide 
upon the merits of the representations 
made. The noble Duke had said that 
this Bill virtually gave the Commis- 
sioners power to deal as they liked with 
Christ’s Hospital; but, in truth, it did 
nothing of the kind. What it did was 
this. It gave to the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital the period of one year 
—a longer period than was given by the 
Act of last Session—to prepare their 
own scheme, which would be submitted 
to the Commissioners. This the Com- 
missioners were bound to consider ; and, 
if they disapproved it, they would have 
to draw up an alternative scheme, and 
communicate it to the Governing Body, 
who would then have three months to 
prepare a second alternative scheme. 
The Committee of Council would then 
consider both these schemes, and would 
submit a scheme to Parliament, an ob- 
jection to it by either House of Parlia- 
ment being fatal to it. There was no 
such provision in the Public Schools 
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Act. His noble Friend (Lord Saray: 
would enter on his duties with a min 
perfectly free to consider the case of 
every charity and any proposal it might 
make; and he thought it was an advan- 
tage that oneof the Commissioners should 
have previously inquired into the sub- 
ject. The Government fully recognized 
the importance of Christ’s Hospital, and 
its strong claims on public sympathy, 
and he believed the Bill would not, in 
the slightest degree, endanger its inte- 
rests. He could not, therefore, consent 
to an Amendment excluding it from its 
operation. 

Lorp OVERSTONE thought it not 
unreasonable that the suggestion that 
Christ’s Hospital should be filled by 
competition should excite alarm, because 
the institution was, to a great extent, 
maintained by donations by which the 
individuals acquired or purchased right of 
presentation to the school. Many of the 
donations were given in early life, so as 
to secure a long succession of appoint- 
ments; and, if the principle of compe- 
tion were introduced, he should like to 
know what would become of the inte- 
rests of such contributors. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he believed 
that the 13th clause would meet that 
part of the case. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the Government seemed to desire the 
noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton) to perform a 
psychological dissection of himself of a 
remarkable character. They wished him 
to destroy all consciousness of former 
opinions, and, as though he had never 
had any, to exercise a discretion on 
matters with which those opinions were 
deeply concerned. Now, whatever power 
of self-involution or evolution the noble 
Lord might have, he would find it diffi- 
cult to perform that operation, and he 
hoped he would not be offended by bei 
compared to a man very distinguished 
in the history of this country, Mr. Beales. 
Mr. Beales having strong opinions in re- 
ference to political matters, and being 
also a Revising Barrister, was called upon 
to give decisions in matters in which 
those opinions were involved. But the 
Lord Chief Justice being of opinion that 
Mr. Beales was incompetent to act 
judicially and impartially in the decision 
of those questions, removed him from his 
office of Revising Barrister. This some- 


what applied to the noble Lord, and in a 
greater degree to Mr. Hobhouse—for he 
| could not see what chance an unfortunate 
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school would have that got into Mr. 

Hobhouse’s clutches. Considering the 

known opinions of two out of the three 

Commissioners, it would be necessary to 

watch very jealously the large powers 

ng the Bill proposed to intrust to 
em. 


Motion agreed to: House in Commit- 
tee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Saving of certain schools). 
Eart NELSON said, that the clause, 
as it stood, exempted the elementary 
schools receiving grants from the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education from the 
operation of the Bill. That he did not ob- 
ject to. Butthe clause went further, and 
exempted also the endowments of these 
elementary schools. He held that no 
endowments had failed more than these 
small endowments of elementary schools. 
He knew an instance, in his own neigh- 
bourhood, in the case of a school over 
which a master and mistress were placed 
who were quite unfit for their positions. 
He was unable to secure the assent of a 
majority of the Governors to the removal 
of these persons; from an idea that the 
endowment was sufficient nobody but 
himself subscribed to the school. Ulti- 
mately, under the threat of appointing 
another master and mistress to assist 
them, they withdrew on a pension, and 
as soon as a better class of education was 
attempted large subscriptions were given, 
and Government Grants obtained, and a 
school for both sexes established. 
e wished to see a connection estab- 
lished between the elementary schools 
and the higher schools, and he thought 
that if the endowments of these elemen- 
tary schools could be appropriated to 
scholarships in middle-class schools, they 
would be the means of enabling a clever 
boy of the labouring class, at all events, 
to rise out of his class, and perhaps ulti- 
mately to go to a University. A ladder 
had been referred to by Mr. Forster, 
but it was essential that the lowest step 
of the ladder should be secured. 


Amendment moved, lines 14 and 15, to 
leave out (‘‘ or to the endowment there- 
of.” )—( The Earl Nelson). 


Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
he would support the Amendment. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH re- 
marked that at present the amount of the 
endowment was often deducted from the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Parliamentary Grant. If this was aban- 
doned he should not object to the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp CAIRNS pointed out the unfair- 
ness of bringing within the Bill a class 
of schools which had no notice, and as to 
which Parliament possessed no infor. , 
mation. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clauses 9 to 11, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 12 (Schemes to extend benefit 
to girls). 

Lorp LYTTELTON proposed an 
Amendment for the purpose of extend- 
ing more fully to girls the benefit of 
certain endowments. So far as the two 
sexes were concerned there was no rea- 
son why endowment should not apply 
to both, and that it should be dealt out 
as fully to one as the other. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 
12, and in lieu thereof insert the follow- 
ing clause :— 

‘*In framing schemes under this Act, provision 
shall be made for extending to girls the bene- 
fit of endowments on equal terms with boys, so 
far as the circumstances of the case shall admit.” 
—(The Lord Lyttelton.) 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he preferred the clause as it stood. It 
was not desirable to unnecessarily tie up 
the hands of the Commissioners. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Saving of interest of foun- 
dationer, master, governing body, &c.). 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET thought 
that due respect has scarcely been paid 
to vested interests. It was not, for in- 
stance, fair to say to the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital that their pesvilagee 
should be taken from them on the plea 
that they had in times past received more 
than the value of their money. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he could not consent to regard the Go- 
vernors of these institutions as possessing 
the same kind of vested interest in the 
schools that the shareholders in a com- 
pany did in their property. Any repre- 
sentations, however, made with reference 
to any particular case would receive the 
attentive consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 
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Tae Duxe or CAMBRIDGE agreed | 
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Lorp CAIRNS said, that the argu- 


with what had fallen from the noble | ments of the noble Earl the Lord Presi- 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) with re-| dent, based upon the importance of in- 


ference to Christ’s Hospital. The value | 


of the presentations consisted in the 


as in cases where endowed schools 
were ill-conducted, was just as appli- 


privilege which the holder exercised, and | cable in cases where the schools had 


not in their money value. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Saving for modern endow- 
ments, cathedral schools, &c.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY de- | 
sired to restrict the area over which the | 
destructive action of his noble Friend | 


was to range. Settlements were daily 


made which extended over the fifty years | 
provided in this clause ; and he believed | 


the action of benevolent founders would 
be seriously disco ed if it were un- 
derstood that their bequests might be 
diverted from the objects for which they 


were made within fifty yearsof their death. | 


| tions would be respected ; 
facto legislation of the kind they were 


been founded within the last fifty years 
as it was in the case of schools founded 


|at an earlier period. It should be re- 
‘membered, too, that if founders desired 


that their intentions should be subjected 
to Parliamentary inquiry or action, no- 
thing could be easier than that they 
should state the wish distinctly in the 
bequest. He quite concurred in the 
soundness of the principle of laying down 
certain rules by which founders might 
know for certain how long their inten- 
ut, in ex post 


now adopting, they ought to exercise 
great care and to offer no interference 


Amendment moved to leave out (“less | without grave and sufficient cause. 


than fifty years before the commence- 
ment of this Act.”)—( Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
that the proposed Amendment would 
seriously impair the working of the Bill. 
He believed that in many instances be- 
nevolent persons who had witnessed the 
evil results of a too strict adherence to 
the intentions of testators would be de- 
terred from leaving their money for 
benevolent purposes if they knew that 
under no circumstances whatever could 
the mode of employing the money be 
altered for at least a century. Fifty 
years was the period fixed in the Oxford 
University Act, and no complaint had 
been made against the working of that 
Act. The effect of the Amendment 
would be not only to exclude from the 
operation of this Bill all the schools 
founded between fifty and 100 years ago, 
but to withdraw from the more ancient 
institutions all those endowments which 
had been made during these fifty years. 
His noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) in his desire to maintain the 
inviolability of the rights of founders 
had, he feared, cupola the import- 
ance of making their foundations useful 
for the purposes of education in the 
ary day. A bad, lazily, and ill-con- 
ucted endowed school was, not only an 
evil in itself, but too frequently had the 
effect of preventing the foundation of 
an efficient private school in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

















Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would remind the Committee that in the 
course of fifty years two generations in 
the way of education passed away, and 
those connected with the management of 
these schools rarely kept pace with the 
times. It was, for instance, fifty years 
since he left a public school, and until 
within the last five years the course of 


| management had remained unaltered. A 


change, however, was then made against 
the wish of the master; but the advan- 
tage was so great and so generally re- 
cognized that the number of scholars 
increased immediately from 200 to 300, 
and the master himself was one of the 
earliest converts to the importance of the 
change that had been effected. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that it was, 
no doubt, of the utmost importance that 
endowments, by being made useful, 
should be relieved from discredit; but it 
was also of great importance that care 
should be taken that the confidence of 
founders should not be shaken by undue 
interference with their wishes and in- 
tentions. Some distinction ought, in his 
opinion, to be drawn between cases 
where money had been given purely for 
educational purposes and where money 
had been given for purposes which were 
mixed. 

Tue ArcupisHop or YORK said, he 
could testify, from personal knowledge, 
that no complaint had been made against 
the Oxford Tniversity Act on account of 
the time having been fixed at fifty in- 
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stead of 100 years. He should, there- 
fore, support the clause as it stood. 

Tue Maraqvess or SALISBURY said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment, 
and substitute another, confining the 
operation of the Bill to endowments 
founded previously to the year 1800. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ less 
than fifty years before the commence- 
ment of this Act”) and insert (‘‘ since 
the year 1800”) — (The Marquess of 
Salisbury) : On Question, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the clause ?—Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 42; Not-Contents 29: Ma- 
jority 13. 

CONTENTS. 
Hatherley, L.(Z. Chan- London, Bp. 


cellor.) 
York, Archp. 


Devonshire, D. 
Saint Albans, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 


Camoys, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clandeboye, L. (L. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 

De Tabley, L. 

Ebury, L. 

Foley, L. 

Lawrence, 

Leigh, L. 

Lurgan, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Meredyth, L. (L. Ath- 
lumney.) 

Methuen, L. 

Monson, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (Z. Bess- 
borough.) [ Teller.) 

Seaton, L. 

Suffield, L, 

Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 

Vernon, L. 

Wrottesley, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Marlborough, D. Strathallan, V. 


Bath, M. [ Teller.] 
Bristol, M. 

Exeter, M. 

Salisbury, M. [ Teller.) 


Ailesbury, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Normanby, M. 


[aan 


Airlie, E. 
Camperdown, E. 
Chichester, E. 
Cowper, E. 

De Grey, E. 

De La Warr, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Lichfield, E. 
Morley, E. 


Sydney, V. 


Bangor, Bp. 


Ely, Bp. 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


Bp. 


Cairns, L. 

Clarina, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
Denman, L. 

Hylton, L. 

Overstone, L. 
Redesdale, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Tredegar, L 

Wynford, L. 


Amherst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Cadogan, E, 
Carnarvon, E. 
Devon, E. 
Kellie, E. 
Mansfield, E. 
Romney, E. 
Tankerville, E. 


llawarden, V. 
Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 


The Archbishop of York 
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Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Religious education in day 
schools). 
| THe Eart or BEAUCHAMP moved 
| to omit the words “on a religious sub- 
ject,” with the purpose of giving the 
| parent the power to object to his child 
receiving religious instruction at any 


| 
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time. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, it would be 
impossible to carry on a school satisfac- 
| torily if such a power of minute inter- 
| ference were placed in the hands of the 
parents. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON moved to 
insert in line 39 the words, “ on the 
ground of his dissent from the autho- 
rized religious teaching of such school.” 
He objected to the clause as it stood, 

| because the former part of it main- 
tained unduly the liberty given to pa- 
| rents in reference to removing children 
| from religious teaching, and the lat- 
| ter part incidentally limited very much 
the liberty of teachers. Anyone who 
| had been connected with a school would 
know that the withdrawing of children 
for any object whatever was a great evil 
in reference to the management of the 
| school. Further, if this clause stood in 
| its present form, an idle boy, with a 
| pth. mw father or a too indulgent mother, 
| might raise objections to attendance on 
| religious lessons, for the simple reason 
| that he did not wish to attend any 
lessons of any kind. 
| Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
| regarded the wording of the clause as a 
, very fair compromise of a very difficult 
question, and trusted, therefore, that 
| the Amendment would not be pressed. 


Amendment negatived. 


| 
| Txe Brsnor or LONDON then moved 
}to leave out the latter section of the 
clause, which gave power to the parents 
| in cases where the master shall ‘“ teach 
persistently any particular religious doc- 
‘ trine disapproved of by the parent,” to 
make a complaint in writing to the 
Governing Body, and said that if the 
wer were given as proposed in the 

ill, it would cause serious annoyance 
to teachers. 

Tue Dvxe or MARLBOROUGH 
| thought that the clause would have the 
effect of carrying the Conscience Clause 
to an unheard-of extent, and for his 
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he did not see how the provisions | 
could be carried out, unless parents had | BRISTOL said, there ought to be some 
the right to be present at all lessons. | provision against a sort of illicit teach- 
If the children themselves were to raise | ing of the worst kind, and he, for one, 
objections, many of them would be sure | could not tolerate that sort of proselytiz- 


to be of a very erroneous character. In 
his opinion the matter had better be left 
upon the footing of the Conscience Clause, 
that any child might be withdrawn dur- 
ing the hours of religious instruction. 
EaRL OF ROWBY said, 
that the clause as it stood would be ex- 
tremely offensive and disagreeable to 
some of the best schoolmasters in the 


country. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he could not consent to this portion of 
the clause being struck out. The subject 
had been very carefully discussed before 
it had been included in the Bill. The 
object was to make those great schools, 
where there was only one in a district, 
as available as possible for the benefit 
of all the inhabitants. It was right that 
the parent, if he showed to the Govern- 
ing Body that his objection was reason- 
able, should have power to object to any 
persistent attempt on the part of the 
master to introduce into the secular les- 
sons religious doctrines repugnant to the 
religious opinion of such parent. He 
could not consent to the omission of the 
section. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY said, they must 
take care they were not introducing, by 
means of this clause, a religious diffi- 
culty where none existed. There was a 
strong feeling in the country in favour 
of religious teaching. The parents of 
children ought, no doubt, to have a right 
to object to the special doctrinal lessons. 
The provisions of the clause would, 
however, seriously interfere with the 
freedom of schoolmasters, who might 
accidentally render themselves liable to 
be brought before the Governing Body. 
These schoolmasters were frequently 
very sensitive men, and it was scarcely 
fair to hold this provision over them 
in terrorem. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, the clause 
was founded on the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners, and he was prepared to 
support it; but he did not attach much 
importance to the clause. The Bill 
would work as well without as with the 
clause. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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ing. He thought the word “ persist- 
ently’? was not strong enough. ‘ Reli- 
gious doctrine disapproved of by the 
parents”? were loose words, and as it 
was desirable that honest men should be 
guarded as much as possible, he would 
move the insertion of the words ‘ syste- 
matically and persistently teach,” and 
remit him back as to what he disap- 
proved to the original protest under 
which he claimed exemption. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he had no objection to the Amendments. 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 16, 17, and 18, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Schools excepted from pro- 
visions as to religion). 

Tue Bisnor or ELY moved an Amend- 
ment, exempting from the operation of 
the Bill, with respect to religious teach- 
ing— 

“ Any school or educational endowment which, 
on the principles laid down by recent decisions 
in the courts of Equity, would appear from the 
nature of its foundation deeds and the time at 
which it was founded to be a school or educa- 
tional endowment for the teaching of scholars in 
the principles of any particular church, sect, or 
denomination.” 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON op- 
posed the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Lorpv LYTTELTON moved the omis- 
sion of the parenthesis in the clause 
relating to the attendance of day scholars 
at the offering of prayer, and at the 
time of religious instruction. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON thought 
it would be of great advantage to the 
Church herself if some of these cathedral 
schools should be made more generally 
available for the benefit of the children 
of the inhabitants. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY gave 
notice that he should revive the question 
on a future occasion. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Transfer of jurisdiction of 
Visitors). 
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Tae Brsnor or ELY proposed, in 
page 7, line 32, after (‘‘ relates,”’) to in- 
sert— 

(“ Except in the cases of cathedral and other 
schools, or educational endowments mentioned in 
Clause 19, where the visitor or visitors may have 
been appointed by the original foundation deed, 
with special reference to the religious character 
of the schools or endowments.”’) 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he would accept the Amendment if con- 
fined to cathedral schools. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY assented. 


Amendments made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 21 to 29, inclusive, agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 


Clause 30 (Application to education of 
non-educational charities). 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, that 
this clause provided for the application 
of ‘‘doles in money or kind” and other 

i to educational purposes. He 
moved to leave out ‘‘ with the consent of 
the Governing Body,”’ those doles being 
in most cases mischievous and demoral- 


izing. 

ce DE LA WARR, as a member 
of a Governing Body, supported the 
Amendment on the ground of the mis- 
chievous character of the doles. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP objected to the 
Amendment. He had no doubt that 
where the charity was mischievous it 
would be easy to obtain the consent of 
the Governing Body. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had long ago formed the opinion that, 
though there were many disreputable 
things in this Bill, there was only one 
thoroughly wicked clause, and that was 
the present one. It was proposed to 
take away from poor men certain doles 
which had been left to them. It was 
said that such doles were demoralizing 
—that they discouraged men from work- 
ing. Was it demoralizing that the poor 
should live without excess of work? The 
poor man might retort that it was de- 
moralizing to noble Lords to have such 
an income that it was not required that 
they should work at all. “Ho did not 


know anything more likely to create dis- 
satisfaction than the proposal to divert 
such money as this to other purposes. 
The feeling seemed to pervade modern 
society that the poor should be left al- 
ways to work, and that it was a mis- 
fortune to have anything that would re- 
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lieve them from it. If power were given 
to the Commissioners, without obtaining 
the consent of anybody, to sweep away 
all these charities, such power would be 
an enormous one. No doubt education 
was a good thing, but eating was a 
better, and they ought not to devote 
these funds to education, which would 
no doubt be valuable to full men, but a 
mockery to those who were empty. 

Tue Kart or ROMNEY also opposed 
the Amendment. He maintained that 
there were cases in which those charities 
did good. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, that to leave 
this clause as it stood would be simply 
to allow a scandal and disgrace to con- 
tinue. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE supported the 
Amendment. These charities were, for 
the most part, great abuses, and did no- 
thing but mischief. He should like to 
propose to strike out the words “ Go- 
verning Body” and insert in their place 
‘Charity Commissioners.” 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that though agreeing with what had 
been stated as to the abuses of these 
charities, yet, as the clause was the re- 
sult of acompromise, he must oppose the 
Amendment. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
that many poor people thought they had 
a chartered right in the charities, and 
therefore they ought to be tenderly dealt 
with. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 31 to 41, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Exception as to schemes 
for endowments under £100). 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
moved in page 15, line 20, to leave out 
from ‘‘ endowment”’ to “‘ the’’ in line 26, 
his object being to secure uniformity of 
action under the Bill by having the 
schemes affecting even the small chari- 
ties submitted to the consideration of 
Parliament. There were about 200 
small endowments, averaging £15 a 
year, and bringing in a total income of 
£3,000, and he thought it objectionable 
that so large a sum should be disposed 
of by the Commissioners and the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
without requiring the sanction of Par- 
liament. 
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Fart DE GREY anv RIPON said, if 
the opinion of the House was in favour 
of the Amendment he should not op- 

it. 

Amendment agreed to, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 43 to 52, inclusive, agreed to. 

On the Motion of the Bishop of Lonpon 
a new clause was added (School chapels 
appropriated for religious worship free 
from parochial jurisdiction). 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zwesday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 192.) 


‘ 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th July, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Pustrc Bruis—Second Reading 
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infringement of the Truck Act in Scot- 
land. He would take an opportunity of 
consulting with the Lord Advocate as to 
the expediency of taking any steps in 
connection with the subject. 


SCOTLAND—WATERNISH CHURCH, 
ISLE OF SKYE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the state of the Church of 
the quoad sacra parish of Waternish, 
Isle of Skye, in respect that the attend- 
ance in that Church consists of only two 
old men, the one nominally clerk to the 
Kirk Session and the other the beadle, 
while the remainder of the population, 
in number of about 1,200, are adherents 
of a Church of another denomination ; 
and, now that the Church has become 
vacant by the death of the late in- 
cumbent, whether it is the intention of 
Government to fill up the vacancy, and 
thereby continue as a burden on the 
Country the annual payment of £120, 
the amount of stipend hitherto paid from 
a Parliamentary Grant? 
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SCOTLAND—TRUCK ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
believed the statement of facts referred 
to by his hon. Friend was accurate. 
The parish was one of those which 
were formed under the Act of George 
IV., and he thought that if the Secre- 
tary of State were not to exercise his 
power of appointing for six months, 
the appointment would lapse. The sub- 
ject was under the consideration of the 
Government, but the decision involved a 
great deal more than the mere appoint- 





Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the reports in the ‘“‘ North British Daily 
Mail,” as to the systematic infringements 
or evasions of the ‘‘Truck’’ Act in the 
mining districts of Scotland ; and, whe- 
ther, if those reports are accurate, he 
proposes to take any steps to enforce the 
Law, or otherwise to remedy the state of 
things complained of ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had received the reports to which the 
question of the hon. Baronet referred. 
He would not, however, vouch for the 
accuracy of those reports as they bore | 
on each particular case. There gee 
to be, however, very little doubt that 
there was a very wide and systematic 


| 
| 





| 








ment of a minister to one particular 
parish. 


REPAIRS OF BRIDGES.—QUESTION, 


Sm HERBERT CROFT said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther a county is bound to take to the 
repairs of bridges on lines of roads which 
have now ceased, by the expiration of 
their several Acts, to be Turnpike Roads ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that it was not the custom 
or the duty of the Home Office to give 
opinions upon disputed points of law, 
but he would readily give the hon. 
Baronet that which he believed to be the 
correct view—namely, that if a bridge 
on any line of road which had ceased to 
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belong to a turnpike trust had been | of the Report had been obtained for the 
heretofore repaired by the county in| Liverpool Mercury he was not aware 
which it was situated, the same liability | how possession of it had been obtained, 
would continue to attach to it. With} The publication referred to had taken 
respect to the abolition of turnpike | place after the Committee had reported, 
trusts, generally, the liabilities which | and the Report had been laid on the 
had attached to such trusts, passed, on | table of the House. 
their cessation, to the local authorities 
of the district, and the case of bridges | 
repaired by such trusts would probably | ARMY—OOLONELS IN THE INDIAN 
come within the same category. ARMY.—QUESTION, 
| Coronet NORTH said, he would beg 
PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. |to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
QUESTION. | What course is proposed to be taken 
; : | with regard to the supersessions of the 
Mr. PEEK said, he wished to ask | Colonels of the Queen’s Army by those 
the President of the Poor Law Board, | of the late East India Company’s Army ? 
Whether there is any objection to Re-| Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the House is 
turns not of sufficient general importance | aware that when the two Armies were 
to be supplied at the public expense | united the relative position of officers 
being granted to Members of Parliament | promoted from the rank of Colonel to 
willing themselves to bear the cost of | that of Major General was defined by a 
printing, say a hundred copies? ._ | Royal Warrant, calied the Warrant of 
Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that in| 1862. After the publication of that 
eases where the question had arisen / Warrant, it was regarded by the Indian 
whether the Returns asked for involved | officers as unjust to them, and at vari- 
general public interest or any special in- | ance with the Parliamentary guarantee 
terest, those who desired the Returns | which had been given them in two Acts 
had settled the question by ae for | of Parliament,—the Act of 1858, which 
the printing ; but if the expense of ob-| vested the government of India in the 
taining the Returns were referred to, | Crown, and the Act of 1860, which pro- 
that was a matter which had not been | yided for the union of the two Armies. 
considered, and there would be great | Discussion, consequently, arose in this 
difficulty, probably, in the House order- | House, and eventually a Royal Commis- 
ing a Return which was not thought of| sion was appointed, of which the late 
eneral interest, unless the Member ask- | Lord Cranworth was Chairman, and the 
ing for the Return, or those interested, | right hon. Member for the county of 
undertook to pay the expense. Oxford was one of the Members. In 
| consequence of the ere of that Com- 
mission, the Warrant of 1862 was can- 
gr reece 38 - — | celled, and anew Warrant—the Warrant 
— | of 1864—was sanctioned in its place. 
Mr. COLLINS said, he would beg to; Under the Warrant of 1864 it has been 
ask the hon. Member for Oxford City, If, found that officers of junior rank as 
his attention has been called to the fact | Colonels in the Indian Army take prece- 
that a draft of the Report of the Com-| dence as Majors General of many who 
mittee on the Registration of Voters for were their seniors as Colonels. In con- 
Boroughs has appeared in the “Liverpool | sequence of the grievance felt by the 
Mercury ”’ before it has been printed by! officers of the British Army, my right 
this House ; and, if so, if he is aware| hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) who pre- 
how that newspaper became possessed | ceded me as Secretary of State for War 
of it? | appointed a Departmental Committee to 
Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, in| examine the case. The Report of that 
reply, that it was not the fact that a) Committee has been laid on the Table. 
draft of the Report had appeared in saad Among its recommendations was a pro- 


aper named in the Question of the hon. | posal that forty-five Colonels should be 


ember. An article had, however, ap-| immediately promoted to be Generals, at 
ared in it which conveyed to him the| the cost of nearly £12,000 a year to the 
impression that the writer must have! British Treasury. I could not concur m 
obtained a copy of the draft. Ifa aon the proposal, and was unable to recom- 
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mend it to the Treasury. A great deal 
of correspondence has passed on the 
subject between the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and myself, and, now, with 
the consent of my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India, we propose 
to appoint another Committee, of whom 
one member shall be an eminent lawyer, 
and the other members shall be officers 
of the two services of too high a rank to 
be themselves personally interested in 
the case. The reference to them will 
consist of one single point—namely, the 
proper relative position of the officers of 
the two services, and they will have no 
power to make any proposals which in- 
yolve a charge upon the Treasury. M 
noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll) has 
undertaken that the Indian Government 
shall not make any more promotions 
pending this inquiry. 

Coronet NORTH said, he should 
withdraw the Notice he had placed on 
the Paper upon this subject till the Com- 
mittee had reported. 


THE WEST INDIES.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether the 

roject of the late Government to com- 
bine all the Leeward and Windward 
Islands under one government is being 
carried out, and whether the Packet 
Station in the West Indies is settled on ; 
and, if so, where: and, whether the 
International Ocean Telegraph New 
York Company have made arrangements 
with the Jamaica Government for land- 
ing their cable from Panama on that 
island ? 

Mr. MONSELL : In answer, Sir, to 
the first Question of my right hon. Friend, 
I beg to inform him that as the process 
of combination of the Windward Islands 
would have been much impeded and de- 
layed by some of them not being Crown 
Colonies, Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment decided to seek to bring about a union 
ofthe Windward Islands into one group, 
and the Leeward Islands into another— 
the latter combination may, I hope, soon 
be accomplished. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, I have to 
say that the Treasury have decided that 
the packet station shall remain at St. 
Thomas ; and as to the remainder of the 
Question, we have not yet received any 
information as to the arrangement be- 
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tween the Government of Jamaica and 
the Telegraph Company. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE INDEPEN.« 
DENT ORANGE ASSOCIATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNIKER-MAJOR said, he 
rose to give notice that he would to- 
morrow ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the correspondence which 
has appeared in the papers, purporting 
to be between the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s secretary and a so-called Inde- 
pendent Orange Association of Ireland, 
was genuine ; if so, to ask him whether 


Y | he could state when this Association was 


formed, what principles it professed to 
uphold, when its meetings were held, 
and whether its chief officers had any 
connection with Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will save 
the hon. Member the trouble of asking 
this Question to-morrow. I received a 
letter from an association under the 
title of the Independent Orange Associ- 
ation of Ulster, and caused an answer 
to be sent to that association, as it is 
my business and duty every day to cause 
scores of answers to be sent to persons 
with whom I have never had any other 
relation. Therefore, I cannot gratify 
the curiosity or desire for information of 
the hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
association, but with respect to the senti- 
ments contained in the answer, I am 
fully and exclusively responsible for 
them. 





POOR LAW—NARBERTH UNION— 
TREATMENT OF REFRACTORY 
VAGRANTS.-—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, Whether it is true that the Guar- 
dians of the Narberth Union have re- 
solved to continue the practice of putting 
refractory vagrants in sacks, notwith- 
standing his declaration that such con- 
duct not only contravened the spirit of 
an Act of Parliament, but was repugnant 
to the feelings of common humanity ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 








it was true that the Board of Guardians 
had resolved to continue this practice. 
The sacks were common sacks, and the 
vagrants were inserted in them by a 
= 


ripped through the bottom. Re- 
monstrances had been addressed to the 
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Guardians, but had failed, and the Poor 
Law Board would now hold the master 
of the workhouse responsible for the 
supply of sufficient clothing to all classes 
of vagrants under hiscare, and he would 
be removed from his post if he failed to 
do his duty in that respect. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL,—[Bux 209.] 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Bright 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for Consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In rising to 
move, Sir, that the House do proceed to 
consider the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Irish Church Bill I shall designedly, 
for the convenience of the House and 
for other reasons, avoid making any 
general statement of the character of 
those Amendments, which might, pos- 
sibly, be the occasion of debate; but, 
of course, I do not presume to interfere 
with the discretion of other Members. 
I think, however, it will be for the con- 
venience of the House that I should, 
very briefly, and in the way of Parlia- 
mentary notice, run over, not the whole 
of the Amendments made by the other 
House—which are necessarily very nu- 
merous, and some of only secondary im- 
portance—but the principal ones, and 
that I should describe the course the 
Government propose to take upon them. 
The first is the Amendment in the Pre- 
amble, and I shall move to disagree 
from that Amendment, and to replace 
it by the original words. The second 
Amendment refers to the date at which 
the Bill shall come into operation, and 
I shall move to replace the date adopted 
by this House. The third is the Amend- 
ment with regard to curates, and I shall 
move to disagree from that Amendment 
as it stands, but shall propose a substi- 
tute, which will be a modification of the 
plan as it went from this House. With 
regard to the fourth Amendment, as to 
the tax on the clerical income to be 
handed over to the Church Body, I shall 
move that it be not agreedto. The fifth 
Amendment provides, in the 20th clause, 
for the protection of annuitants—a sub- 
ject which was not disposed of in this 

ouse, and I shall move that that should 
be agreed to, with Amendments. The 
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sixth Amendment is the fourteen years’ 
clause, or commutation clause, and I 
shall move to disagree from that clause: 
but I shall propose, by way of amend. 
ment to the original plan, an addition 
to the clause, the nature of which I wil] 
state at the proper time. The seventh 
Amendment relates to the glebe and 
house, and removes all conditions on 
the possession of them and gives them 
without payment. I shall move to dis- 
agree from that Amendment. The eighth 
Amendment relates to what is called the 
Ulster glebes, or what are more properly 
described as the Royal grants. I shall 
move to di ee from that Amendment. 
The ninth endment relates to the 
deduction of the poor rate from the price 
of the tithe rent-charge. I shall move 
to disagree from that. The tenth Amend- 
ment relates to the residuary property, 
and with respect to that I shall move 
an Amendment consequential on the 
Amendment in the Preamble, and shall 
propose to insert words to ee against 
the loss by Parliament of the control of 
the surplus in the interval which might 
elapse before further legislation. There 
is another consequential Amendment in 
rerpect to the restoration of words in 
the Preamble—I mean the Amendment 
with respect to the clause aiming at 
what is called concurrent endowment; 
I shall move when the time comes to 
strike out that clause. I now move, Sir, 
that we consider the Lords’ Amendments, 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I feel less sur- 
prise, after the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, than I otherwise should have 
done that he has offered to us so short 
an explanation of the course he intends 
to pursue, because I learn with sorrow 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
is going to advise the House—as I infer 
from his statement—to disagree, gene- 
rally speaking, with the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. Now, Sir, there is no position 
more difficult at all times in our Parlia- 
mentary life than when the two Houses 
of the Legislature are not in accord upon 
matters of great public moment; but, 
at the same time, I think it is exactly 
the position which requires from this 
House great forbearance and temperate 
fecling in discussing the points on which 
the two Houses differ. Before proceed- 
ing to consider the Amendments of the 
Lords, I would remind the House that, 
though there may be differences of opi- 
nion between this and the other House 
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of Parliament on many points in respect | that I attribute that position totwocauses. 
to this Bill, those differences have oc- | In the first place therighthon. Gentleman 
curred under circumstances which do not | at the head of the Government, when 
for a moment justify the relative posi- ; he adopted a course which I am willin 

tion of the two Houses towards each | to admit (and I have given unequivoe 

other being described as one of a hostile | proof of the sincerity of my opinion in 
character. There have been occasions | this respect) the nation adopted and the 
when the two Houses have differed, and | House of Commons supported, made 
differed under circumstances which made | certain declarations which form one of 
it impossible that it should not be felt in the causes of the misconception which 
this House that the other House of Par- | has occurred in respect of this matter, 
liament had taken with respect to us a | and of the difficult position in which we 
position of defiance and extreme an- | find ourselves placed in reference to the 
tagonism. That cannot be said in the | other House of Parliament. The right 
present case. [‘‘Oh, oh!’?] Well, I do | hon. Gentleman, in reference to a mea~ 
not know what might be the feeling of | sure of an important political matter, 





the other House if they heard those 
sounds; but I am sure they give us 
credit for being willing to consider these 
grave matters with the oe 
that becomes our position. say that 
there is not on this subject that spirit 
of hostility and antagonism which 
upon some important occasions has un- 
fortunately existed between the two 
Houses of Parliament. Because, we 
must remember this, that the other 
House of Parliament commenced its la- 
bours on the Bill by a very significant 
testimony to it, which showed that it was 
their desire to act in no hostile spirit 
towards this House. There can be no 
doubt that the great, or a considerable, 
majority of the Members of the other 
House were opposed to the principle of 
the measure, and to the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but, in deference 
to what they believed to be the opinion 
of the country, and seeing that the policy 
of the Government was approved by a 
commanding majority in the House of 
Commons, the other House did, by no 
insignificant majority, accept the prin- 
ciple of this measure. And many of 
those who did accept the principle of 
the measure were themselves opposed to 
it. That is significant testimony that 
the other House of Parliament was anxi- 
ous, if possible, to come to an under- 
standing on this important subject with 
the House of Commons. Under these 
circumstances—though I do not say that 
this House ought to relinquish its opi- 
nions—yet we are bound to admit that 
the Amendments of the Lords are en- 
titled to peculiar attention. In refer- 
ring to the position — the painful and 
perilous position in which the two Houses 
are always necessarily placed when dif- 
ferences occur between P oman must say 











and of a most complicated nature, 
made a declaration of certain abstract 
principles. Now, I do not think it pos- 
sible to treat successfully political mat- 
ters of any kind by the application of 
abstract principles, and I do not think 
we can have any better proof of this 
than what has occurred in the case of 
the right hon. Gentleman, for, having 
announced his abstract principles, we 
found the moment he introduced the 
measure he deviated from those abstract 
principles in every instance. For example 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down as 
one of his abstract principles on which 
the measure was to be founded that 
there should be complete and perfect 
ecclesiastical equality. Well, that was 
an abstract principle, no doubt, of much 
pretension ; but when the Bill was in- 
troduced, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had to deal practically with the ques- 
tion, he found it necessary to deviate 
from that principle. He made a pro- 
posal that did not establish complete 
ecclesiastical equality. He proposed that 
churches and glebe houses should be 
possessed by the ministers of one Church, 
but he did not profess to give them 
to those of any other Church. That 
is an instance showing that, though it 
may be easy to lay down abstract princi- 
ples in political matters, it is not so easy 
to abide by them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman announced another chief prin- 
ciple of this measure, and that was 
that no part of the confiscated funds 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Ireland should be applied to any reli- 
gious purpose. Yet in the Bill, as in- 
troduced, we found a remarkable devia- 
tion from that principle. There are other 
instances, which I cannot recollect at this 
moment, but which, no doubt, will recur 
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to the minds of those who take an interest {measure have been debated in this 


in this subject, of deviations from what 
were said to be the leading principles of 
the Bill ; but what I wish to impress upon 
the House is that the great majority of 
the Lords’ Amendments are not any de- 
viation from the policy laid down in the 
Bill. They may * deviations from the 
abstract principles laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman in his speeches, and 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite some- 
times quote in vindication of their votes ; 
but I say that the great majority of the 
Amendments only carry out to a greater 
degree the abstract principles announced 
by the right hon.Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman, for example, proposes 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
shall have her churches and glebe 
houses; the House of Lords, considering 
the question, have indicated their opi- 
nion that something more should be done 
in the same direction, and that, Sir, is a 

uestion of degree between the two 

ouses. In fact, so far as the great ma- 
jority of these Amendments are con- 
cerned, it is a question of degree, and 
therefore it is, I apprehend, a ques- 
tion to which the House should ad- 
dress itself, whatever may be indi- 
vidual opinions, with a temperate feel- 
ing, and with some desire to arrive at a 
common conclusion. There is, to my 
mind, no opposition to the principles on 
which the policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is founded in any of these Amend- 
ments; they merely pursue the policy 
he introduced and recommended to a 
greater degree than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself recommended in the Bill 
which passed this House. I think, there- 
fore, we have arrived at some of the dif- 
ficulties we experience in this matter be- 
cause, having introduced a measure 
founded on abstract principles which the 
House accepted, the right hon. Gentle- 
man in carrying them into effect neces- 
sarily, as in all political matters, in order 
to bring about a particular result, was 
obliged to deviate from those abstract 
principles. The question, then, for us 
to consider is whether the deviation he 
proposes, or that suggested in these mat- 
ters by the House of Lords, is, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory. There is 
another reason why I think we have ar- 
rived at a less agreeable position than 
we might have held in this matter, and 
that is from the very slight and imper- 
fect manner in which the details of the 


Mr. Disraeli 





House. Unquestionably there was a 
very fair, and, I will say, adequate dis- 
cussion of the principle of the measure, 
It was not more than an adequate dis- 
cussion—it was not an excessive discus- 
sion. I myself endeavoured, as far as I 
could, to prevent it from reaching an 
extravagant point, because I thought it 
was of importance to the Government, 
and it was for the interest of the country, 
that before Easter we should come to 
some decision upon the measure. But 
no one can pretend that time was wasted, 
or the attention of the House extraya- 
gantly or unreasonably appealed to, so 
far as regards the discussion of the prin- 
ciple of the measure. I do not complain 
of that; I think there was, if not an ex- 
cessive, an adequate discussion of the 
principle; but when we come to the 
Committee, I do not consider that there 
was a fair and complete discussion of the 
provisions of the measure. So far as 
we are concerned on this side of the 
House—although we highly objected to 
the _— of the measure, yet looking 
to the great majority by which the se- 
cond reading was carried, we did, so far 
as we could, in all sincerity propose a 
variety of Amendments carrying into 
effect a policy not dissimilar in principle 
to that adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but which carried out that policy 
to a further extent, and which we be- 
lieved would have mitigated many evils, 
and, perhaps, removed them. But on 
all these Amendments there was no real 
discussion so far as the body of the 
House is concerned. The Amendments 
were brought forward either by myself 
or by one of my Friends, and they 
were immediately answered by the right 
hon. Gentleman or one of his Friends; 
but we never could get at the opinion 
of independent Members of the House. 
i" Oh, oh!”] That is my impression. 

have had some experience in this 
House. I may be mistaken, but if it 
is a mistake on my part it is shared by 
a great many Gentleman on both sides 
of the House. I think it would have 
been very advantageous if these pro- 
positions had been well discussed in 
Committee. If we could have obtained 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
more completely on these matters the 
Bill would have gone up to the House 
of Lords probably in a different shape, 
and there would have been less cause 
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for discussion upon the Amendments 
now before us. Well, Sir, I have ven- 
tured to make these observations. I 
think these are the two causes which 
have conduced to place us in the diffi- 
cult—certainly not agreeable—position 
in which we find ourselves. Following 
the example of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, I will not now enter 
into any general discussion upon the 
policy which has been pursued by the 
Government with respect to these Amend- 
ments. It will be more convenient that 
we should enter into their discussion as 
the different Amendments are brought 
forward. I am glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that he at once 
roposes to come to the consideration 
of the Amendment in the Preamble ; 
because it seems to me that the Amend- 
ment in the Preamble involves almost 
all the important considerations, and I 
should hope that the division on that 
subject may probably prevent us from 
trespassing more than is necessary upon 
the indulgence of the House. With 
these observations I am quite prepared 
to proceed with the consideration of the 
Amendments seriatim. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


The first Amendment, in page 1, lines 
8 to 15, to leave out the words— 

“Held and applied for the advantage of the 
Irish people, but not for the maintenance of any 
Church or clergy or other ministry, nor for the 
teaching of religion: And it is further expedient 
that the said property, or the proceeds thereof, 
should be appropriated mainly to the relief of 
unavoidable calamity and suffering, yet so as not 
to cancel or impair the obligations now attached 
to property under the Acts for the relief of the 
poor,” and insert the words ‘‘applied in such 
manner as Parliament shall hereafter direct,” 


—read a second time. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I now, Sir, pro- 
that the Lords’ Amendment to the 
amble be considered ; and I must beg 
the House to remember the announce- 
ment I formerly made was merely in- 
tended to signify our intentions as to the 
points that should be raised for the con- 
venience of the House, and I have not, 
further than my words absolutely im- 
. indicated the intentions of the 
vernment with respect to the precise 
In- 


mode of dealing with the subjects. 
— I wish now to repair one omission 

made with respect to the Royal grants 
or Ulster glebes. Our intention is to 
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move that the House do di from 
that Amendment; but I ought to have 
prefaced that with the statement that we 
propose to agree to the Amendment 
which gave the sum of £500,000 as the 
estimate made by Government for the 
private endowments of the Irish Church. 
Now, with respect to the Amendment in 
the Preamble, the first words struck out 
by the Lords are these—(after satisfying, 
so far as possible, upon principles of 
equality as between the several religious 
denominations in Ireland, all just and 
equitable claims, the property of the 
said Church of Ireland, or the proceeds 
thereof, should)—now follow the words 
omitted— 

‘* Be held and applied for the advantage of the 
Irish people, but not for the maintenance of any 
Church or clergy or other ministry, nor for the 
teaching of religion: And it is further expedient 
that the said property, or the proceeds thereof, 
should be appropriated mainly to the relief of un- 
avoidable calamity and suffering, yet so as not to 
cancel or impair the obligations now attached to 
property under the Acts for the relief of the poor.” 


These are the words which were struck 
out of the Preamble by the House of 
Lords, and I shall endeavour briefly, and 
without raising more than I can help, 
points of controversy, in the spirit, if I 
may say so, of business rather than of 
rhetoric, or even of general argument, 
to state the considerations which bind us 
with regard to the course we mean to 
take. The first portion of the words 
struck out by the Lords raises at once, 
as has been properly observed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the question of 
what is commonly termed concurrent en- 
dowment. Now, I shall not discuss the 
Preamble with reference to the principal 
propositions of the clause inserted in the 
Bill by the Lords, which is the 27th, 
dealing with ecclesiastical residences ; 
but I shall consider the question gene- 
rally, and endeavour to appreciate the 
position of this House. ow, I would 
first of all observe, with reference to 
concurrent endowment, that the House 
must remember that the concurrent en- 
dowment proposed, talked of, discussed, 
and recommended by anyone within the 
last few weeks or months is not the plan 
or policy which in other times received 
the sanction of great statesmen, and 
which we charged it on the Government 
of last year—I will not say whether 
rightly or wrongly—that they appeared 
to contemplate. When Mr. Pitt spoke 
of concurrent endowment, he meant to 
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create a real Roman Catholic Church 
Establishment by the side of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland; and that Ro- 
man Catholic Church Establishment was 
to correspond with what has always been 
held fundamental in this country — 
namely, an Establishment which, on the 
one hand, should be endowed by the 
State, and, on the other hand, be con- 
trolled by the State. These two ideas 
have never been separated, either in the 
minds of our great statesmen, or at any 
moment in our history. But the con- 
current endowment now recommended is 
something totally and absolutely new. 
As regards endowment, indeed, it is un- 
doubtedly reduced to very modest dimen- 
sions, for the funds at command do not 
admit of much more; but, as regards its 
essence, control there is none. Endow- 
ment is to be given, and the responsi- 
bility on the part of the State, which 
cannot be wholly separated from endow- 
ment, is to be incurred; but there is to 
be no exercise of control or direction on 
the part of the State. Now, whether 
that policy be a good or a bad policy, it 
is wholly distinct from that of the great 
men of former times ; and, in my opinion 
the attempt to identify the opinions of 
those men with it, and to publish and 
propagate them to the world, as if only 
the adherents of this doctrine were the 
sincere followers of those men, is not 
worthy of a more honourable description 
than that it is a piece of pure political 
superstition. I will not debate whether 
this mode of endowment is good or bad, 
or pronounce any opinion upon its ab- 
stract merits. In the Committee of this 
House, which the right hon. Gentleman 
said instituted a very slight and inade- 
quate examination of the details of the 
Bill, my right hon. Friends and myself sat 
not less than nine or ten unbroken nights 
in the constant and minute discussion of 
every line of the measure, giving it, if 
it were measured by time, about twice 
or three times the amount of time which 
it received in ‘another place.” One 
reason for that may have been that the 
subject of concurrent endowment was 
never mentioned, I think, until the Re- 
port, and with regard to this matter we 
spent rather less time upon the measure 
than was otherwise necessary, because it 
was not necessary to go back or to re- 
verse our own proceedings. Some allow- 
ance must, therefore, be made for that. 
Concurrent endowment was, I think, 
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proposed in the first place by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Dublin (Mr. Pim), and being proposed 
by him on the Report, I think we 
were precluded absolutely by what we 
had done in Committee from even ep- 
tertaining or arguing the question. My 
meaning was this, that our last act in 
Committee was to seal the Bill by at- 
taching to it the Preamble—the Pre- 
amble which contains this solemn and 
momentous declaration. Consequently, 
from that time forward, it appeared to 
me undoubtedly that this ee 
Government had been precluded before ; 
but from that time I was prepared to con- 
tend that this House was precluded by 
its own deliberate act from entertaining 
the question of concurrent endowment. 
So far as its merits are concerned, I fully 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the matter was very slightly con- 
sidered. I doubt, indeed, whether more 
than an hour was spent in discussing 
it on the Report of the Bill. I can very 
well appreciate and sympathize with the 
feeling which has led some hon. Gentle- 
men on each side of the House ; and, in 
what I have to state on concurrent en- 
dowment, I do not aspire to be the 
arbiter or to express the sentiments of 
one side of the House exclusively. The 
difficulty is one which is just as much 
felt on that side of the House as on this, 
and that will be disclosed if we come to 
close quarters on this question of con- 
current endowment. I say I sympathize 
with those who think that, after what 
has happened in Ireland, the winding up 
of this great question should suggest 
subsidiary and collateral enti 
which should leave kindly and genial 
recollections in the minds of all parties in 
that country. Apart from this, however, 
much may be said against this descrip- 
tion of partial and limited endowment. 
In the first place, it is a mistake to su 

pose that people can be made good su 

jects by the possession of these little bits 
of land. Treat them with equity and 
justice, and they will be good subjects 
whether they are supplied with little 
bits of land or not. It is, however, 
material to consider that there has been 
an unhappy conflict between the friends 
and enemies of the law in Ireland, and 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood and 
the Presbyterian clergy have maintained 
a steady testimony on behalf of law and 
order during all the Fenian agitation 
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and uncertainty, and while the deliver- 
ance they made to their flocks was per- 
fectly unbought and independent. I am 
by no means certain that the credit of 
that testimony and the weight of that 
authority, either in the one body or the 
other, would be so great and so indu- 
bitable if once they had received, in 
whatever shape, a gift from the State. 
But, as I said, it appears to me that 
this question is narrowed for us in such 
a way that we are shut out from the 
broad field of discussion in which it 
might be met. Let us consider how we 
stand. Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that when we met together in February, 
and when in March we addressed our- 
selves to the consideration of this great 
subject, we had been free as a Parlia- 
ment representing the people, and free 
to give effect not only to its own convic- 
tions, but to what, before the people, we 
had declared to be also our own convic- 
tions, suppose we had been free at that 
time to have included provisions such as 
we are now considering in the measure 
we were about to send to the House of 
Lords. Is it possible for any impartial 
man not to see that, in the main, first of 
all the Government, and after the Go- 
vernment the House, placed its own 
authoritative interpretation upon the na- 
ture of the mission it had received from 
the nation by the provisions of the Bill 
introduced by the Government, and after- 
wards sanctioned by the House? Even 
had we been free on the Ist of March to 
frame a Bill on the principle of pro- 
miscuous endowment, my affirmation is 
that our proceedings in the face of the 
country, and the convictions we have 
since then conveyed to the country, as to 
the nature of our views and the con- 
struction of our duty would have put it 
out of the question to entertain this 
matter. But I must go further. I do 
not dwell simply upon the fact that four 
or five months had elapsed before the 
very idea of concurrent endowment had 
been placed before the popular mind. I 
think I may say that during the cireum- 
stances to which I have referred it was 
hardly presented to the popular mind, 
and not at all in this House, until it 
arises at the sixtieth minute of the 
twelfth hour of the day. And so far as 
the declarations and acts of the last Par- 
liament are concerned, and so far as the 
acts and declarations of the great ma- 
jority of the Members of this House, 
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on both sides, are concerned, they never 
were free to base their measure upon 
the principle of concurrent endowment. 
| Now what occurred last year? The 
| noble Earl then Minister for Ireland 

(the Earl of Mayo}—I am not going to 
make anything in the nature of a charge, 
or to endeavour to extract political credit 
| from anything I may say, but to place 

an impartial narrative before the House 
—the noble Earl, I say, and the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment (Mr. Disraeli), were under- 
stood by us, whether rightly or wrongly, 
to declare that their intention was not 
to take to pieces the present Established 
Church in Ireland, but to found in some 
manner or degree other Churches by its 
side. One universal burst of condemna- 
tion and resistance came from the whole 
Liberal party; and not only so, but the 
construction we put upon those speeches 
was indignantly resented by the other 
side. This was the case in every town in 
the kingdom, in every county in the coun- 
try, and on every hustings. I see oppo- 
site to me the Gentlemen who have the 
honour of representing South-west Lan- 
cashire, and who had the honour, not of 
overturning me, but of being the fa- 
voured candidates when I was unhappy 
enough to undergo a great defeat—and 
I should like to know what their position 
would have been, or what ont have 
been the position of any of those trium- 
phant Lancashire Conservatives, had 
they travelled throughout the length and 
breadth of that county with the banner 
of concurrent endowment. [Cheers and 
laughter.| I am delighted to draw forth 
a more sympathetic response to my ap- 
peal from them than it is sometimes my 
good fortune to obtain. But I am only 
treating of things patent and within the 
everyday knowledge and recollection of 
every hon. Member of this House. We 
all went to the country on the same prin- 
ciple—some to defend the Established 
Church, and others saying that they 
would, if possible, bring its condition as 
an Establishment to an end. But with 
rare individual exceptions—I know there 
were such, and there was one conspicuous 
exception within Lancashire itself—we 
| were all agreed that, whether we main- 
| tained the Irish Church or not, to concur- 
| Tent endowment we were opposed. And 
, there is a larger question than concur- 
| rent endowment involved in this matter 


—namely, whether the nations that in- 
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habit these islands are to be enabled 
and encouraged to believe the pledges of 
those who represent them in Parliament. 
I am not prepared to strike the fatal 
blow at public confidence which would 
be struck if we were to adopt such a plan. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
says, truly, that we ought to approach in 
a spirit of respect the Amendments made 
by the House of Lords. As I come to 
discuss them, I shall endeavour, and my 
Colleagues I am sure will do the same, 
to conform to that rule. We can hardly 
expect of the House of Lords that they 
should appreciate the humble considera- 
tions which govern the special relations 
between each Member of Parliament 
and the portion of the British people 
that he represents. From the great 
eminence upon which they sit they can 
no more discern the minute particulars 
of our transactions than a man in a 
balloon can see all that is passing on the 
earth below. Had the House of Lords 
gone through the experience of such an 
election as the last it would be absolutely 
impossible for them, as honourable poli- 
ticians, to have consented to the clause 
which they have put into this Bill. 

Now, Sir, in this discussion I have 
spoken slightly of policy, and more of 
good faith. I have not adverted to that 
which, at the same time, is a very im- 
por consideration, and which may 

e settled in a sentence—it is impossible, 
Sir, to carry concurrent endowment. 
We should not only be faithless to our 
pledges, but should prove ourselves to 
be totally unfit for the solemn charge 
laid upon us of conducting the adminis- 
tration or the legislation of this country, 
because we would show that we are 
wholly incapable of appreciating facts 
clear and glaring as the sun at noonday. 
As to the tale of re-action upon this sub- 
ject, I will ask anyone who has been in 
contact, within the last few days, with 
those great communities which have so 
much to do in leading public opinion in 
this country—I will ask them, and I will 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether 
they think that the bulk of their con- 
stituents, of whatever class or shade of 
opinion they may be, would be found 
disposed to array themselves in support 
of such a policy. Sir, the convictions 
of this nation are absolutely opposed to 
the adoption of such a principle. There 
are higher considerations in my mind 
than that of a mere submission to the 
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necessity of facts, which absolutely point 
out the course that we should pursue on 
this important subject. But, both on 
the one ground and the other, the Go- 
vernment have no choice, and I think 
the House will support us in replaci 

in the Preamble of the Bill words whick 
we regard as expressive of a solemn 
covenant which we are not prepared to 
tamper with. Then comes the second 
question in the Preamble, the declaration 
that the proceeds of the property shall 
be devoted mainly to the relief of una- 
voidable calamity and distress. And I 
must say a very few words, partly for 
the purpose of explanation and partly 
likewise in order to remove a misappre- 
hension as to the possibility of a misa: 

propriation of those funds, which was, I 
think, due to one of the circumstances 
noticed by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. Undoubtedly, when we came to 
the consideration of the disposal of the 
surplus, the subject did receive very 
slight discussion in this House. We, of 
the Government, may consider that as 
a testimony to the prudence of the plan 
that we recommended; but the fact is 
unquestioned, that on a point which 
many may regard as essential, the na- 
ture of the plan has not been observed 
or understood. It has been taken for 
granted in ‘‘another place,” and by 
some who are not unfriendly to the pro- 
posal, that the terms of the Bill as they 
stood when it went from this House ap- 
propriated not only the income of the 
property, but the capital of the pro- 
perty to the objects designated in the 
68th clause. That is an entire mistake. 
There is in the Preamble of the Bill a dis- 
tinction drawn, and it is declared that— 
‘‘ it is expedient that the said property, 
or the proceeds thereof, should be appro- 
priated.”” In the 68th clause it will be 
found that there is no power of appro- 
priation given to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, except with respect to the income 
of the property. This, although it may 
seem at first sight shadowy, is a very 
important distinction, and it is very de- 
sirable that the scope of its operation 
should be understood, because there are 
two classes of plans which have been 
conceived and suggested for dealing with 
the property of the Irish Church. The 
one plan proposes to dispose of the in- 
come for the purposes of education, and 
the other would employ the income for 
the purposes of re-production. If I 
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might judge I should say the plans for 
bestowing the income upon education 
have not been met with favour. The 
plans which have met with most favour 
have proposed to employ the income as 
a fund to be made use of as loans in 
Ireland for some useful public purpose. 
I am not going to enter upon a discus- 
sion of those plans, but will simply say 
that, as far as they are concerned, they 
are not in the slightest degree excluded 
by the Bill as it stood when it passed 
through this House. It would be entirely 
consistent with the Bill as it passed 
through this House if the wisdom of 
Parliament should recommend that this 
money should be employed in loans, 
whether, as some Gentlemen would 
wish, for Shannon navigation—[ Colonel 
Frencu : Hear!]—or, as others would 
wish, for sea eries, or, as others 
might wish, for harbours or drainage. 
There are, in fact, a multitude of public 
purposes to which the surplus might be 
applied, but none of which are reconcil- 
ab e with the Preamble of the Bill as it 
left this House. Thus much I would 
say with regard to the nature of our 
plan, but objection has been taken to it, 
and, acting in the spirit I have described, 
we have endeavoured to see whether we 
could meet that objection. It is said that 
an extravagant amount of discretion was 
vested in the Executive Government by 
the Bill as it left this House, and that in 
the room of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland some £7,000,000 
might be disposed of. Now, we do not 
feel that there is great force in that ob- 
jection, because we think that the pro- 
visions of the Bill effectually controlled 
the Executive in the application of the 
money. Still we have to ask ourselves 
whether we can advance a step in order 
to meet the fair jealousy on the subject 
which may be entertained by any portion 
of either House of Parliament. I shall 
therefore propose, when we come to that 
part of the Bill, that a discretionary 
power shall be reserved in a shape which 
I had better at once describe, because it 
is material to the consideration of this 
portion of the Preamble. It will be re- 
collected that the power to be vested in 
the Government is to be given by means 
of an Order in Council. Now, I intend 
to propose a proviso to the following 
effect— 


“ By Order in Council, before Parliament has 
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—for purposes directing the mode of 
application— 
“every Order in Council so appropriating the 
income of such property shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament within fourteen days after 
the making thereof, if Parliament is then sitting, 
or if Parliament be not sitting, then within four- 
teen days after the commencement of their next 
session ; and such order shall not be of any va- 
lidity until the expiration of forty days after 
the same has been so laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, nor shall it be of any validity at all 
if within such period of forty days an address be 
presented to Her Majesty by both Houses of 
Parliament praying Her Majesty to revoke such 
order.” 
That will limit the discretion of the Exe- 
cutive. I have pointed out tothe House 
what I hope may be sufficient to obviate 
a very serious misapprehension as to the 
nature of the plan itself, which has no 
effect whatsoever in obstructing any 
measure which may be adopted for the 
intermediate investment or use of the 
capital ina reproductive manner. With 
regard to the plan itself which the Go- 
vernment have proposed, I believe that 
observations have been made upon it 
and weapons have been aimed at it which 
it does not deserve. I should have 
thought that the lunatics, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, and the rest of the ob- 
jects for whose relief the proceeds were 
reserved, were not the most appropriate 
objects for the exercise of the otherwise 
charming and genial gifts of the noble 
critic. The plan has, at all events, been 
condemned apparently in the House of 
Lords ; but so far as I have been able to 
make myself acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of that Assembly I find myself 
at liberty to observe that the sort of 
criticism which was there indulged in is 
very much like what is known as the 
negative system in philosophy. There 
are an immense number of people, I 
may add, who try to pull Christianity to 
— but no one, as far as I know, 
as been able to succeed in setting u 
anything effectual in its stead. Muc 
the same state of things I find prevails 
with re to the disposal of the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church. No man has 
sufficient confidence in his own views, 
nor has any number of men been found 
to unite in the adoption of any one 
view, to replace this plan of relieving 
distress of certain kinds by any scheme 
whatsoever. This, | would remind the 
House, is not a new proposal. The 
original author of the proposition was 
Mr. O’Connell; and the time when he 
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and-thirty years ago. We are charged 
with having borrowed our scheme from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Miall), who, I believe, propa- 
gated some such appropriation of Church 
property a few years ago; but there can 
be no doubt that such a scheme was sha- 
dowed out by Mr. O’Connell at a much 
earlier date. I wish to point out one 
other misapprehension. It is said that 
this plan is merely intended to relieve 
the land and the real property of Ire- 
land from burdens to which it is properly 
subject. If that were so, I should be 
disposed to say, looking at all the ques- 
tions which are pending with respect to 
the land in that country, you might do 
wisely and equitably to regard them as 
a whole, and that there would not be 
in my mind conclusive objections even 
to that proposition. The statement is, 
however, I submit, in the main, not 
true, but untrue. What are the obli- 
gations in respect of the relief of distress 
to which land or real property are com- 
monly, by the laws of civilized Christian 
eountries, held to be subject? They are 
these—You are bound to deal with the 
destitute and to meet the wants of the 
destitute as far as necessity can be said 
to exist, but not beyond. Hospitals in 
this country are not established for the 
destitute. They are intended for that 
large margin of the population which 
lies between opulence and destitution. 
In what country in the world, I would 
ask, is adequate provision made for the 
sick by its land or real property? Nay, 
more, it is not owing to any unworthy 
shrinking on the part of the owners of 
real property from the performance of 
their duty that this is the case. I deny 
that it would be right or just to impose 
on the real property of a country by the 
compulsory machinery of the law the 
burden of making general provision for 
the relief of the sick in the sense and 
within the social margin embraced by 
the hospitals in England. Ireland, un- 
happily, has not generally speaking, got 
such hospitals. Her hospitals are for 
the most part supported by a county 
cess; but that county cess is optional. 

Colonel Frencn: I beg your pardon; 
it is imperative. It is levied by the 

and yey Not. for lunatic asylums ? 

“Yes.” need not press the point 


urther, because I have ample materials 
for the purposes of my argument. There 
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is no law, either in Ireland or in any 
other country, which declares that per- 
sons of unsound mind generally shall 
have a right to receive that treatment 
which their peculiar state of mind re- 
quires. The Poor Law imposes no such 
obligation. The Poor Law obliges you 
to relieve the destitution of a lunatic, but 
no more. [‘‘Yes, yes!’”’] Well, the laws 
in force in this country compel you to 
relieve lunatics only as you relieve other 
persons, and to prevent them from doing 
mischief; but it does not require you to 
apply to their case the difficult and 
costly processes to which recourse is had 
in those most benevolent institutions, 
the lunatic asylums. I believe I am 
stating that which is strictly the fact. 
(No, no!”} Then hon. Gentlemen 
opposite can by-and-by state their own 
views on the matter. Is there, I would 
ask, in any country an Act of Parlia- 
ment making its property liable for the 
eure of the blind? If so, why is not 
that done, and why are they left en- 
tirely dependent for the costly processes 
necessary in their case to voluntary con- 
tributions? What is the state of things 
in Ireland at this moment? What is 
the number of persons, who being of 
unsound mind, are now in the work- 
houses of that country? I want to see 
how these things work. The number of 
— in Ireland who, at this moment 
eing lunatics, are in workhouses is 
2,742; in workhouses, remember, not in 
lunatic asylums. But the number of 
lunatics at large in Ireland is 6,564. I 
do not mean to say that all these are 
— who ought to be provided for by 
egal provision; but Ido mean to say 
that legal provision is not, and I believe, 
with all respect to those who may dis- 
sent from me, that legal provision was 
not intended to be made, and cannot 
indeed be made, applicable in general 
to those descriptions of distress which 
require costly relief. And for this plain 
reason—that a legal provision must be 
raised from classes of society which go 
down to the verge of destitution them- 
selves, and you would inflict injustice if 
you trusted to the law solely for the re- 
lief of this kind of calamity. If you 
look into this matter you will find that 
as far as £250,000 a year is concerned— 
which I believe to be the outside amount 
of the fund with which we are now 
dealing—there is ample room, without 
removing any part of the burden now 
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imposed upon roperty, for the beneficial 
sentication of That fund to the relief of 
distress which undoubtedly ought to be 
relieved, but which at the same time is 
not relieved, and the relief of which you 
cannot secure by the mere operation of 
the law. These are the considerations 
which I urge with respect to the par- 
ticular plan we have proposed. he 
merits of the plan we have proposed 
will, I believe, bear being placed in 
comparison with those of any other 
scheme, but I cannot say that that is the 
only object which we have had in view. 
When I ventured to submit this mea- 
sure originally to the House it was with 
the statement that, as regards the resi- 
duary property of the Church, any plan 
which was to be satisfactory must, in 
our judgment, be of a final character. 
It must be final, that is to say, in this 
sense—that it must shut out from our 
doors for ever, as far as lies within our 
power, the risk of a revival of those 
painful, agitating, and dangerous con- 
troversies which for centuries have been 
connected with the state of religion in 
Ireland. We are unwilling to be respon- 
sible for the revival of those controver- 
sies. We have undertaken a grave re- 
sponsibility in raising this question. We 
have never attempted to Sogeies or to 
diminish that responsibility. With a 
great object in view, and with an 
adequate plan for the attainment of it, 
human strength and human courage 
may well bear such a responsibility as 
that. But the responsibility of re-open- 
ing these questions without closing them 
—the responsibility of aggravating for 
the moment, as probably we have aggra- 
vated, the bitterness of those controver- 
sies, without at the same time finding a 
means whereby they may be finally ex- 
tinguished and set aside—that is a re- 
sponsibility which we dare not under- 
take. It must be for the conclusive 
judgment of Parliament, and not for our 
judgment, to adopt a legislative pro- 
vision which we think so unwise. If 
better plans can be devised we are in a 
position to consider them, not only as 
far as details are concerned, but also the 
bases of those plans. But I entreat the 
House, after having now spent two years 
of the life of the nation mainly in the 
consideration of this great and vital 
question, not to hand down to those who 
are to follow us the evil, perilous, and 
destructive policy of renewed contentions 
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respecting the ultimate of the 
surplus of the Irish Church property. 
Some, idly, perhaps, yet not unnaturally, 
cherish the fond idea that, by a Parlia- 
ment of a different colour, it may be 
restored to those who are now the Estab- 
lished Church; others, with a dreamy 
longing and yearning for the renewal 
of the visions of two generations ago, 
think that the time, though it has not 
yet come, may possibly arrive when the 
eople of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
and will become enamoured of concur- 
rent endowment; while others, again, 
are determined to make the disposal of 
the surplus a battle-field on which they 
ean display their theories and views of 
denominational or unsectarian education. 
Let us, however, do what lies within 
our power to make this great measure, 
which has necessarily been attended 
with strife, a means of allaying strife. 
Do not let us voluntarily leave ourselves 
charged with the responsibility of hand- 
ing down so much food for future debate, 
so much fuel for future conflagrations 
with regard to Irish questions; and do 
not let us cause the first of our great 
experiments in the work of pacifying 
and satisfying Ireland to be a fail- 
ure, not only in a negative sense, but 
in the sense, more painfully positive and 
real, of insuring and necessitating the 
continuance in future years of the very 
conflicts which it is our main object to 
put an end to. I beg now to move that 
the House disagree with the Lords’ 
Amendment in line 8, page 1, of the 
Preamble to the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: I am of opinion 
that the House ought to agree to the 
Amendment made in the Preamble by 
the House of Lords. It is very import- 
ant, Sir, that the House should clearly 
understand the nature of this Amend- 
ment, and what is really under their 
consideration. I do not find any fault 
with the right hon. Gentleman for intro- 
ducing subjects on which we are not now 
called upon specifically to decide by agree- 
ing to the Amendment before us, because 
I think that matters which are not in- 
cluded in this Amendment have been so 
mixed up in the debates in “ another 
place” upon the Amendment, and have 
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been so associated in the public mind 
one with the other, that it was quite fair 
for the right hon. Gentleman to advert 
to the subject on which he has dwelt at 
some length, and which, indeed, formed 
a principal part of his speech — that 
which is commonly called by the name 
of concurrent endowment. But I would 
call upon the House to remark that they 
are not called upon inany way to decide 
that question on this Amendment. And 
let me also remind them that the Peer in 
Parliament who moved this Amendment 
(Lord Cairns) is much opposed to concur- 
rent endowment, and that he gave Notice 
of the Amendment before that question 
was originated in the other House of 
Parliament by a political Friend and sup- 
porter of the right hon. Gentleman. But, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has touched 
upon the question of appropriating part 
of the confiscated property of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Ireland to 
the relief of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
I wish, with the permission of the 
House, to make one or two remarks in 
order that our views on the subject may 
not be misunderstood. 

Now, Sir, if the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is disestablished in Ireland, if its 
estates are confiscated, and if Parliament 
is of opinion that the proceeds of those 
estates should be appropriated to Irish 
purposes, I do not think it is open for 
anyone, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
to oppose the appropriation of a portion 
of the proceeds of those confiscated es- 
tates to the relief and support of any 
clergy or any body of men in Ireland. 
I do not think that hereafter, if the Pro- 
testant Church is disestablished, it will 
be open to anyone, as far as Ireland is 
concerned, to object in a public capacity 
to what he calls the endowment of error. 
As far as Ireland is concerned there will 
be no standard of religious truth or 
knowledge maintained by the State ; and 
in a public capacity I do not see that any 
person, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
can object to any appropriation of that 
property on the ground of endowment 
of religious error. He may have his 
private opinions and conscientious con- 
victions; but I do not think that, as far 
as Ireland is concerned, an objection on 
the score of the endowment of religious 
error could any longer be held, because, 
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tions on that ground could certainly no 
longer be urged with any effect. But 
whatever might be the opinion of any 
Gentleman upon such grounds, whatever 
might be his objection to appropriating 
any portion, for example, of the pro- 
ceeds of the confiscated property of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland to the 
maintenance or the support in any de- 
gree of the Roman Catholic clergy, it 
still would be open to that Gentleman— 
if forced to decide between such a pro- 
posal, as is called concurrent endowment 
in this case, and the proposition con- 
tained in this Bill for the appropriation 
of the surplus—it would stil be open 
for him to decide which was the p 

which, on the whole, would, in his judg- 
ment, be the least offensive to his private 
convictions, and he might then decide in 
favour of concurrent endowment. But 
on neither of these grounds do I wish to 
support this Amendment. The Amend- 
ment of the House of Lords, in favour 
of what, for convenience sake, the right 
hon. Gentleman calls concurrent endow- 
ment, appears to me to come down to us 
under circumstances which do not, on 
the whole, entitle it to the confidence of 
this House. The House of Lords them- 
selves changed their opinion on the sub- 
ject, and in neither case was their decision 
supported by a large majority. In that 
respect, I believe, they very much, and 
perhaps justly, represented the public 
feelings and opinions of the United 
Kingdom. It is a subject which public 
opinion is not ripe in any way to decide, 
and I certainly shall not feel myself 
called upon to support an Amendment 
expressing the opinions of the House of 
Lords on a question of policyof so grave 
a character, and one on which they 
themselves have arrived at contrary con- 
clusions, and which on neither occasion 
has been supported by a commanding 
majority. Therefore I shall decline = 
porting, under any circumstances, the 
policy of what is called concurrent endow- 
ment. But I want the House clearly to un- 
derstand that we are not now called upon 
in any way to give a decision on that sub- 
ject. There may be a subsequent op- 
portunity for doing that; but we are 


‘called upon, in the language of this 
‘Amendment, to postpone the appropria- 
| tion of the surplus that will remain 


by the policy of this Bill, no standard of | the various provisions of this Bill have 
religious truth is acknowledged as far as | been complied with, and to leave it to 


Ireland is concerned. Therefore objec- | be appli 
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Amendment which was brought forward 
by one who is opposed to the scheme of 
eoncurrent endowment, and which has 
been supported, let me say, in ‘‘ another 

” by the most eminent members 
of all parties ; and it has been sent down 
here by a commanding majority of 70, 
which at least entitles it to our respect- 
ful consideration. I say it was supported 
by the leading men of all parties, be- 
cause, with the exception of those abso- 
lutely representing the Ministry, there 
is hardly a class of political opinions in 
the House of Lords which by its dis- 
tinguished adherents did not accede to 
this Amendment. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the first place, felt the 
difficulty of the case, because he has a 
new combination to meet it. He proposes 
a proviso, and, doubtless, he has con- 
sulted authorities before proposing it ; 
but otherwise, so far as I could collect 
from hearing it, it is not an Amendment 
on the Lords’ Amendment; and I can- 
not clearly understand how it can now 
be introduced. That is a technical ob- 
jection; and if there be anything in it 
it will find its way. If there be nothing 
in it, of course that difficulty will be re- 
moved. But I have more than a tech- 
nical objection to it. The whole purport 
of his argument and his declamation is 
this—that we must finally conclude our- 
selves. Well, what is this proviso? That 
a scheme shall be laid on the table of 
both Houses of Parliament, which may 
be discussed and probably rejected, and 
thus give an opportunity for every other 
scheme, perhaps, to be introduced to the 
notice of this House. Therefore I say 
that the proviso of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, even if he can introduce it, of 
which I have doubts, is one that ought 
not to be sanctioned by the House, nor 
would it remedy the evils of which he 
is conscious. 

Let us come to the great considera- 
tion which induced the House of Lords 
to propose that this appropriation should 
be postponed until public opinion should 
be matured as to the best manner in 
which, and the purposes for which, the 
surplus should be appropriated, and that 
this should be left for the wisdom of 
Parliament hereafter to decide. Now, 


I apprehend that what induced the House 
of Lords to adopt this Amendment was 
certainly not a feeling on the part of 
the majority in favour of what is called 
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prevent the precipitate waste of Irish 
property. When this Bill was under 
consideration in this House we had an 
estimate from the Ministerial Bench 
that the surplus would probably reach 
£400,000 a year. To-night it is reduced 
to £200,000. [ Mr. Giapstone dissented. ] 
I will not enter into any controversy 
about the amount; but I am under the 
impression that a greater sum than 
£200,000 a year, which is a consider- 
able sum, is the question at issue. I 
have listened with attention to the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night; and of 
course—perfectly aware that this was 
a point on which the country required 
considerable satisfaction—he has given 
to it his utmost ability and consider- 
ation. Well, I ask the House, did he 
satisfactorily meet the objection taken 
to the appropriation made under the 
Bill, on the ground that it is vague and 
indefinite, that it will lead to waste- 
fulness, and that it will fulfil duties 
which ought to be fulfilled by property 
at present? Were the circumstances 
which the right hon. Gentleman alleged 
at all of a character to bring conviction 
or give satisfaction to the House? I 
did not understand him really to main- 
tain that the pauper lunatic in Ireland 
has not at this moment the same claim 
on the land as, in consequence of the 
wise statutes passed by Parliament, 
he possesses also in England. I am 
necessarily—as every gentleman, par- 
ticularly if connected with a county, 
must be—aware of the effect of recent 
legislation for England as to pauper 
lunatics, and I know the great cost 
which every county is put to for their 
benefit. I did not know that Ireland 
was an exception to that, and I have 
not heard from any Irish gentleman that 
it is an exception. The nght hon. Gen- 
tleman says—‘‘ Take the case of the 
poor blind man; how is he provided 
for?” Why, the blind pauper is pro- 
vided for in Ireland by the Poor Law. 
But I ask the House, are they satisfied 
that, in a manner so vague as is sug- 
gested by the Bill, so large a portion of 
the property of Ireland, which certainly 
we all agree is to be allotted for the ad- 
vantage of that country, should be left 
in the loose and unbusiness-like way in 
which it appears in the measure that we 
are called on to pass? This I conceive 
to have been what impressed itself on 
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the attention of the House of Lords. 
‘The House of Lords may be ina balloon. 
They may be in the eminent position 
which those who wish to speak of them 
with respect so picturesquely describe. 
But I apprehend that, although in a 
balloon, the House of Lords have in 
this matter set an example to the House 
of Commons; and that we, the House 
of Commons, who will not vote a £5 
note without a precise knowledge of 
what it is intended for, how it is to be 
raised, how it is to be appropriated, and 
how audited — that we should take a 

eat portion of the property of the 

ish nation and pass a proviso which, 
as far as I can form an opinion, would 
lead only to endless and competitive 
jobbery, is a conclusion at which I can- 
not bring myself to believe we shall 
arrive. 

We have now a limited issue before 
us. We must get rid of all those schemes 
of concurrent endowment which have 
been introduced into the discussion of 
this measure by the political friends of 
the right hon. Gentleman, not by us; 
and we must not allow any prejudice to 
be raised against a business-like Amend- 
ment, like that which the House of 
Lords have passed, to prevent wasteful- 
ness and secure the wise appropriation 
of national funds, by discussions such 
as the right hon. Gentleman has intro- 
duced. We have, I say, a simple issue 
before us, and it is this — whether it 
would not be wiser, as there is no satis- 
factory proposition made to us with re- 
gard to the appropriation of the surplus, 
to allow that appropriation to rest until 
the matured opinion of the country, and 
especially of Ireland, shall have decided 
to what purpose it may be most benefi- 
cially applied? That is the only issue 
that we have before us. I think the 
Amendment of the House of Lords is 
an excellent Amendment—that it is full 
of good sense; I believe it commends 
itself to public opinion. It has come 
down to us supported by the opinions 
of the leading men of all political par- 
ties in the House of Laake and sup- 
ported, not like the question of concur- 
rent endowment, ambiguously and equi- 
vocally by a small majority of 7, but by 
a majority of 70; and therefore I think 
it is fairly entitled to the respectful con- 
sideration of this House. I trust it will 
receive that consideration, and that the 
House will adopt it. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I now wish to 
explain one point, as I did not like to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, [ 
said there was a great margin of dis. 
tress in the shape of sickness which was 
above absolute destitution and yet below 
abundance ; and I stated that hospitals 
and infirmaries in Ireland were not com- 
pulsorily supported by law. That I un- 
derstood to be contradicted. [‘ No, no!”)} 
I have no doubt there is a legal ma- 
chinery with respect to lunatic asylums 
in Ireland; but what I pointed out is 
that it is applicable to only a portion of 
the lunatics. So in regard to infirmaries, 
I am very glad to hear there is no legal 
compulsion on grand juries to levy county 
cess for the support of the sick in Ire- 
land, for that makes out my case. 

Mr. NEWDEGATEsaid, that although 
thoroughly disapproving the measure, 
both in its principle and its details, it was 
absolutely impossible for him to 
to the whole of the Lords’ Amendments. 
He could not agree to the striking out 
of those words ‘‘ be held and applied to 
the advantage of the Irish people, but 
not for the maintenance of any Church 
or clergy or any other ministry.” It 
would be ssly inconsistent on his 
part, after the objections he had raised 
to the endowment granted to Maynooth 
College, on the very ground, that the 
Government were pledged not to appro- 
priate the funds taken from the Irish 
Church to the maintenance or dissemi- 
nation of any other religion — it would 
be grossly inconsistent on his part, and 
also, he ventured to think, on the part 
of all who voted with him in those divi- 
sions—if they were now to sanction the 
excision of those words, which precluded 
the application of the property of the 
Irish Protestant Church to the mainte- 
nance of any other religion. He lamented 
the course taken by the House of Lords 
in this matter. He lamented that they 
did not at once object to the disestab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. He thought they were actuated 
by an apprehension of some democratic 
outbreak, which he was convinced was 
totally unfounded ; he feared their Lord- 
ships had not yet recovered from the 
panic, which they seemed to have taken 
after the passing of the Reform Act. 
The Amendment which the House was 
now considering seemed to indicate that 
the majority of the Peers were inclined 
from fear to lean for support upon the 
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Roman Catholic clergy. He hoped he 
was mistaken in that interpretation of 
the action of the House of Lords; but 
this he knew, that hon. Members on 
both sides of the House of Commons 
were deeply pledged against concurrent 
endowment. He excepted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, for he had distinctly spoken 
in favour of concurrent Establishments 
in 1843; and again in 1844, he spoke in 
favour of that idea. He differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman then, and he 
differed from him now; and the more 
strongly, because this concurrent endow- 
ment was to be tendered, just as the 
Maynooth endowment was originally 
tendered in 1845, without conditions, 
and without communication with the 
Roman Catholic authorities; and he 
asked the House whether they had any 
great reason for satisfaction with the re- 
sult of the Maynooth endowment. When 
had there been a period marked by a 
blacker catalogue of crime and outrage 
in Ireland, for many preceding years, 
than signalized the passing of the May- 
nooth Act of 1845? Had Ireland been 
more peaceable since then? No; Par- 
liament passed the Maynooth endow- 
ment, and there was an abiding convic- 
tion in the country, that they had made 
a great mistake. The noble Lord, who 
made this proposal of concurrent endow- 
ment, appealed to the action of Mr. 
Pitt, and he ought to know what the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt was, for he was his 
biographer ; and, in his biography, he 
strove to excuse and to explain away 
the fact, that Mr. Pitt offered to take 
Office within a year after his proposal 
for the payment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and to enfranchise the Roman 
Catholics was rejected by the King and 
the nation. Lord Stanhope, in his his- 
tory, excused Mr. Pitt for what he con- 
sidered gross inconsistency. But who 
first suggested the proposals which Mr. 
Pitt adopted ? Lord Cornwallis, of whom 
Sir George Lewis said, that he was a 
man eminent for anything but states- 
manlike perspicuity, though a good man 
of business as a subordinate. And by 
whom was Lord Cornwallis supported ? 
By Lord Castlereagh, then a very young 
man. There was no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Canning was not right, when 
he said that Mr. Pitt had not left Office, 

use the proposal for the payment of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood was op- 
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posed, but because he knew that his po- 
sition in the Cabinet would thereby be 
altered, and that he should virtually be 
placed in an inferior position if he re- 
mained in Office. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
knew that there was evidence to show 
that Mr. Pitt had found that he could not 
obtain those which he deemed the re- 
quisite safeguards, if the Roman Catho- 
lic priests were not to be endowed, as 
was now proposed, but for giving them 
stipends. Mr. Pitt, therefore, virtually 
receded from his proposal, and he left 
Office; not so much on account of the 
rejection of his proposal, as on account 
of the altered position in which he would 
have found himself in the Government. 
He was, therefore, as much surprised as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Premier 
that the authority of Mr. Pitt should 
have been cited in favour of uncondi- 
tional endowment, when Mr. Pitt’s pro- 
posal never went beyond the granting of 
stipends to the Roman Catholic priests ; 
and on this condition, that if they should 
officiate without license from the Crown, 
they should be immediately subjected to 
perpetual banishment. So far, therefore, 
as his vote could go, no property of the 
Irish Church should be appropriated to 
the maintenance of any other form of 
religion. Mr. Pitt never made that pro- 
posal; he proposed that the property of 
the Irish Church should be maintained, 
but that the payment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic. priests should come out of the 
public funds. Mr. Pitt would never have 
sanctioned such a proposal as had been 
made in the House of Lords, and sent 
down to that House—he must say with 
little consideration for the pledges, which 
it was well known that the majority of 
that House had given against any such 
endowment. This was a most dangerous 
measure. He hoped the controversy 
which it had raised might soon cease, 
although he did not at all expect that it 
would ; but if anything could aggravate 
that controversy, it was the kind of sur- 
reptitious act—if the Lords’ Amendment 
to that effect were adopted — by which 
the property of the Irish Church would 
be transferred to other denominations, 
and particularly to the Roman Catholics, 
because they had it on the authority of 
Bishops of that persuasion — he would 
cite for one, that of Dr. Goss of Liver- 

1—that any such proposal must be 
submitted to the Pope before it could be 
accepted; and, therefore, when the House 
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of Lords thought they were dealing with 
the Roman Catholic priesthood only— 
they, in the House of Commons, knew 
that they were dealing with that Power 
which, at this moment, had proved itself 
revolutionary in every country in Eu- 
rope. It was now known that, notwith- 
standing the most ample provision made 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
Poland — because the Russian Govern- 
ment asked for a Concordat such as 
France had with the Holy See, a rebel- 
lion was stirred up by the Pope in Po- 
land. They knew, also, that so lately as 
1865, notwithstanding the existence of 
the Concordat between France and the 
Holy See, the Pope issued directions to 
the Archbishop of Paris to disregard 
and violate the terms of the Concordat 
and the fundamental laws of France, 
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ascendancy—it was that very Protestant 
ascendancy which the right hon. Gentle. 
professed to be seeking todestroy—which 
prevented him from applying the funds 
in the only logical way. In the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the in- 
troduction of the measure he argued that 
public opinion was against it, and the 
words that had fallen from him to-night 
confirmed him in the statement that it 
was English feeling and Scotch feeling 
that prevented the right hon. Gentleman 
from coming forward with a scheme for 
concurrent endowment. In giving their 
votes, therefore, on the question before 
the House, he hoped it would be under- 
stood that they were not voting for that 
concurrent endowment. There was 
another question upon which they would 
very shortly have to vote, and upon 


which the Archbishop, as a Senator of! which they might fairly give an opinion, 


France, had obeyed and defended. His | 


Holiness condemned this conduct on the 
part of the Archbishop, and told him 
that, as he was so unfaithful as to think 
himself bound to’ obey the laws of his 
country, he would not allow him to visit 
the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the 
Jesuits, or other Regulars, whom the 
Pope claimed as his own peculiar agents. 
For his own part, he would never con- 
sent to the transfer of the property of 
the Irish Church to any other body. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
rose for the purpose of asking a question 
as to a point of Order, but he could not 
help saying, in the first place, that they 
were in danger of dividing on a totally 
false issue. He could not but think 
that the speech of the Prime Minister 
had put the matter in such a way that 
the votes to be given on the question 
might be misconstrued by the constitu- 
encies which they represented. Now, 
differing as he did totally from the Prime 
Minister in his reasons for touching the 
property of the Irish Church at all, and 
from the conclusions which he drew as 
to the differences between the Church 
of the majority and the Church of the 
minority, he had always said, both in 
that House and out of it, that the only 
logical conclusion which the right hon. 
Gentleman or anybody else could draw 
from his premises was that he ought to 
hand over the funds of the Irish Church, 
or the greater part of those funds, to the 
Church of that majority ; and the only 
reason why he did not do so, and dared 
not do so, was that it was that English 


Mr. Newdegate 





and the reasons upon which they should 
vote. Since the scheme for the distri- 
bution of the surplus brought forward 
by the Government not a single man 
had lifted up his voice in favour of it. 
The whole Press was against it, and not 
a single Member of the House of Lords 
had a word to say for it. Was it not 
wise, therefore, to say that, for the pre- 
sent, they would postpone their judg- 
ment, as to the distribution of the sur- 
plus? When the question was before 
that House on a former occasion there 
was an objection made to the application 
of the surplus by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), who said that if they adopted 
that mode of distribution it would bea 
practical endowment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in another form. The 
question which he wished to ask was 
whether it was not competent to a Mem- 
ber of that House to move that the 
division on this matter should be taken 
in two parts, and that the question of 
the surplus might be postponed and a 
separate vote be taken upon it after the 
first part of the Preamble had been dis- 
posed of. It should be remembered that 
they would have no funds to apply for a 
space of about ten years. {[‘‘No.”] 
Well, then, for a great number of years. 
[An hon. Memper: One year.] It would 
certainly be about ten years before the 
Commissioners would get the whole of 
the funds. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished to force the House to his own 
conclusions, and to do that which no 
Prime Minister ever did before—namely, 
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to make a sort of political will as to how 
Parliament should deal with these funds 
long after the Ministry on those Benches 
should have ceased to exist. He wished 
to ask whether it was in Order to move 
that the proposition be divided, and that 
the Question be put as to the first part, 
stopping at the word ‘religion ?” 

rn. SPEAKER: It is possible to 
move an Amendment upon the proposi- 
tion before the act if the — 
Member proceeds to move an Amend- 
ment such as he has suggested, it may 
be done without infringing the Rules of 


Order. 
Sm GEORGE GREY: I quite agree 
with the hon. Member who has last 
ken that we are involved in a great 
difficulty in discussing this Amendment 
as a whole, and that great inconve- 
nience arises from discussing the Pre- 
amble at all at this stage. When we 
are in Committee on a Bill we post- 
ne the Preamble, because we re 
it as a flexible statement of the objects 
of the enactment, to be altered at the 
close of the Committee so as to corre- 
spond to the clauses as they stand in their 
amended form. But I believe the 
strict rule of the House has been to take 
the Amendments sent down from the 
Lords as they stand upon the Paper, and 
I suppose we must follow it in this case, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of 
discussing Amendments in two clauses 
not before us, and without having our 
attention specifically called to what the 
terms of those Amendments are. Yet, 
if we agree to the Motion of the Prime 
Minister, and disagree from the Lords’ 
Amendments in the Preamble, we shall 
insert words in the Preamble which 
will virtually decide the Amendment on 
Clause 27; and if, on the other hand, 
we agree with the Lords’ Amendment, 
we absolutely determine, without con- 
sidering the precise Amendment, that the 
appropriation of the surplus shall be post- 
for an indefinite period. Now, Sir, 
know that my opinions differ from 
those of most of my hon. Friends who are 
sitting around me —I do not know that 
they differ from the individual opinions of 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment— I havestrong convictions upon this 
subject, and I am bound to assert my 
opinion that the Amendment introduced 
into the 27th clause, from the considera- 
tion of which we shall be excluded if 
we disagree altogether with the Lords’ 
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Amendment in the Preamble, is wise and 
politic. The question has been unjustly 
prejudiced by having the words ‘con- 
current endowment” applied to it. The 
term ‘‘ concurrent endowment,” as ex- 
plained by my right hon. Friend, applies 
to the scheme originally proposed by Mr. 
Pitt, and sanctioned by a later Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons—namely, 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, setting them up side by side with 
the Protestant Ch of Ireland, and 

iving the State some control over them. 

hat plan would have resulted in the 
establishment of two Churches, an ut- 
terly impracticable plan now; but I 
think Mr. Pitt was wise, under the cir- 
cumstances he was placed, in the view 
he then took; and if his plan had been 
carried out we should not now be driven 
to the necessity, in order to do justice 
between the various denominations, to— 
I will not say disestablish, because it 
might be right in any case to destroy 
the political ascendancy of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland as connected with the 
State—but to disendow the Established 
Church, which I, for one, regret. I am 
now obliged to advert to this Amend- 
ment, because my right hon. Friend, after 
having stated the distinction between 
concurrent endowment, as generally un- 
derstood, as proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
and as advocated by many statesmen 
since Mr. Pitt’s time, and the pro- 
posal contained in the Amendment sent 
down from the Lords, argued against 
concurrent endowment generally in the 
abstract, as if we were asked by the 
Lords’ Amendment to sanction what 
is called ‘‘concurrent endowment.” If we 
were discussing this Amendment now, 
it would be easy to show that the term 
‘concurrent endowment” is improperly 
applied to it, and that the Amend- 
ment really gives effect to the principle 
of the Bill, that of establishing religious 
equality among the various religious 
bodies. But it goes further than we 
originally did in acting up to the lan- 
guage of the Preamble, and satisfying 
those principles of religious equality by 
dealing iastly between the different re- 
ligious bodies. Disendowment will be 
only partial under this Bill; it must 
necessarily be so owing to the private 
endowments of the Church and to the 
consideration which must be given to 
private interests. But, independently 
of that, referring for a moment to the 
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clause relating to the glebes, as the Bill 
went from this House these glebes were 
not to be given to the clergy, but the 
Church Body were to have the right to 
pre-emption of the residences and the 
curtilages surrounding them, and they 
had such right of pre-emption at a fa- 
vourable rate. Now, what will be the 
result, either if the Bill stands as we ori- 
ginally passed it, or as it stands now, with 
regard to the glebes for the Protestant 
clergy, without the Amendment for 
setae parsonage houses for other 

enominations ? The inevitable result 
will be that the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, after the life interests 
are extinguished, will remain in perma- 
nent possession of those houses; and, 

rhaps, in many cases, with a very tri- 

ing congregation — while the Roman 
Catholic priest or Presbyterian minister, 
attending to the spiritual wants of the 
bulk of the population of the parish, will 
be housed in a wretched hut, unfit for a 
minister of religion. Now the proposi- 
tion is, that a certain sum of money, not 
from the Consolidated Fund, but to be 
realized by disendowment, should be de- 
voted, in accordance with justice, to 
— for the clergy of the three 

enominations into which the people 
of Ireland are divided, decent resi- 
dences. Would public opinion support 
a Protestant landed proprietor, having 
his estate occupied by Roman Catholics, 
in withholding sites for Roman Catholic 
priests? Would not public opinion ra- 
ther sanction his giving out of his es- 
tate sites for those residences, and even 
contributing to the building of the re- 
sidences, without suspecting him for a 
moment of having compromised himself 
in the matter of religious consistency 
by so doing. From a statement made 
‘‘elsewhere,’? we know that course has 
been adopted by a nobleman in Ire- 
land; and, although he has not himself 
told us so, one of the results of his 
generosity has, no doubt, been an in- 
creased feeling of respect and attachment 
to himself—but he did say the result had 
been that, instead of the animosity and 
hatred which too often prevail between 
the different sects in Ireland, a feeling 
of harmony and good fellowship had 
arisen among the people. If the Amend- 
ment of tlie Prime Minister is made, the 
result will be a permanent inequality 
between the Protestant clergy and the 
elergy of the Presbyterians and the Ro- 
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=o which will meet the eye ey 
day. I, therefore; think we should do 
very wisely if we agreed to this Amend- 
ment of the Lords. I deeply regret that 
the Government opposes it; for I sw 
as the right hon. Gentleman s in 
the name of the party, there is very little 
chance of the House agreeing to it; but, 
judging by the speeches which we have 
read, coming from the Members of the 
Government, and even from what we 
have heard to-night, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the Members of the Government 
are individually in favour of this scheme, 
but that they think they are bound in 
honour to the country not to assent to it, 
If we had this question before us on its 
merits, I should vote for agreeing with 
the Lords in this Amendment to the 27th 
clause ; but to the latter part of the 
Amendment, made in the Preamble, I 
am opposed ; and, in this respect, I dif- 
fer from the hon. Member for South- 
west Lancashire (Mr. Cross). I agree 
with my right hon. Friend below, that 
it would be unwise to say nothing in 
this Bill as to the appropriation of the 
funds, but leave them to be scrambled 
for. If we did that, we should have 
meetings all over the country, suggest- 
ing and discussing all manner of appro- 
priation; and it would, perhaps, make 
it necessary to bring in a Bill next Ses- 
sion raising the whole question i 
I would recommend an alteration of the 
Amendment, so as to raise the questions 
involved independently of each other. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not desi- 
rous at all to give the hon. Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) the 
trouble of moving an Amendment mp 
my Amendment. I naturally moved to 
disagree with the whole of the Amend- 
ment, the whole of which I disapproved 
of; but after the wish expressed ty the 
hon. Member, I will move, in the first 
instance, to disagree with the Amend- 
ment down to the words ‘teaching of 
religion.” Of course I shall subse- 
quently move that we disagree with the 
rest. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment as 
far as the word ‘religion,’ in line 10, 
inclusive.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 
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Dr. BALL said, the words proposed 
by the Motion to be restored to the Pre- 
amble were those words which declared 
that the surplus arising from the disen- 
dowment of the Church should not be ap- 
plied to any clergy or ministry, or for 
the teaching of religion. He had ob- 
sected to the insertion of these words 

fore, and he now repeated that those 
words formed a declaration by this House, 
for the first time in the legislation of 
England, of a direct prohibition of main- 
taining religious education from public 
sources. The matter had been heretofore 
debated as if no question were involved 
in the retention of the words, except 
the Lords’ Amendment providing glebes 
for the ministers of the three religions ; 
but the words were just as much opposed 
to exclusive grants for the benefit of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as to grants 
for that Church in conjunction with the 
Roman Catholie clergy. If the Lords’ 
Amendment were rejected, how could 
they afterwards consistently make i 
vision in favour of the Amendment which 

ve to the Church the Ulster glebes ? 
What was that Amendment but an ap- 
plication of property for the maintenance 
of the clergy and for the teaching of 
religion? The insertion of the words 
sought to be restored, was absolutely 
essential to the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. For what was that policy? From 
the commencement it was what he 
termed religious equality, to be attained 
by conferring no benefit upon any reli- 

ion as a religion. If this policy were 
aid down, then, no doubt, the words 
ought to be introduced; but every man 
who thought it the duty of a nation 
to make that public acknowledgment 
of its obligation to a Supreme Being 
which was involved in the maintenance 
of a ministry to teach religion and 
virtue, ought to be opposed to the in- 
troduction of these words. He made 
these observations because of the speech 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Newdegate), 
who had totally misunderstood the ope- 
ration of the words to which he ob- 
jected. Did the hon. Member mean 
to tell the House that in his opinion a 
nation should not have religious teach- 
ing? [Mr. Newprcate: No.] Well, 
if not, why record ostentatiously on the 
face of the Bill a declaration that there 
was one mode of applying the mon 
which alone was prohibited, and which 
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alone was pronounced impossible and 
unjustifiable, its application to the teach- 
ing of religion? Everyone knew why 
the hon. Member would do this—be- 
cause he was alarmed and terrified lest 
a particle of the money should by any 
chance reach his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, and therefore he now dis- 
carded the very principle of religious 
teaching and the acknowledgment of re- 
ligious obligation to which he at other 
times professed to be attached. Now, 
he (Dr. Ball) objected to the restoration 
of those words—first, because of the 
alarming and extensive principle in- 
volved in such a declaration, and again, 
with relation to this particular Bill and 
the Amendments before the House, be- 
cause if the words were restored, they 
would place in the mouth of the right 
hon. Gentleman a powerful argument 
—— every subsequent Amendment 
of the House of Lords. It was per- 
fectly consistent on the part of the nght 
hon. Gentleman to restore the words, 
because he had announced that he would 
oppose any Amendments conferring a 
benefit on the Church, that is, a benefit 
on it asan institution. But the restora- 
tion of the words was not consistent 
with the policy of the Conservatives, 
either those who thought that there 
ought to be religious teaching by one 
Church selected by the State, or those 
who thought the teaching should be not 
confined to one religious denomination. 





In fact, if the words were restored you 
negatived the Amendments of the Lords 
in favour not only of the Church, but of 
the Catholics and the Presbyterians. 
You involved the whole in one sweeping 
condemnation. He was in favour of sup- 
— the Lords’ Amendments, which 

e viewed as, when taken together, pre- 
senting a scheme of legislation as favour- 
able to the Church as could, under ex- 
isting circumstances, be cbtained, and as 
yet being fair to other religious systems. 
He hoped to be excused if he added that 
no one could charge him with now, for 
the first time, supporting the view taken 
by the House of Lente upon this ques- 
tion. He had learned what principles 
he held on the subject from the writings 
of Mr. Burke, and from the study of 
the great statesmen who followed in his 
footsteps, and on the first occasion on 
which he spoke in this House he spoke 
in favour of a generous acknowledgment 
of all denominations of Christians. The 
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right hon. Gentleman was perfectly right 
in saying that this was not the plan of 
Mr. Pitt ; that it was not surrounded by 
the various safeguards by which Mr. 
Pitt surrounded his plan, or which were 
contemplated when Lord Francis Leve- 
son Gower moved his Resolutions with 
respect to the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy as a measure which 
ought to accompany Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. But the House had now before it 
a very limited matter, and not the large 
measure which was then spoken of ; and 
it did appear to him that a person might 
vote for giving glebes to the clergy of 
different denominations even though he 
was opposed to an extensive plan of 
general endowment. For the State to 
give land for glebes was but a slight 
extension of the principles which induced 
Protestant proprietors of land to give a 
house for the use of Roman Catholic 
clergymen. This had often been done 
by those who would wholly object to 
subscribe for their maintenance. The 
objection to the Amendment giving the 
glebes from the Government surprised 
him. He would name one person on the 
Treasury Bench who actually brought 
forward this scheme of giving glebes, 
though he would never have assented to 
any large scheme of endowment. This 
was the President of the Board of Trade, 
who in a letter to the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), published in 
the second volume of his speeches, spoke 
of the grant of a house and asmall piece 
of land from ten to twenty acres to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) estimated 
the amount required at about £1,000,000, 
and said that from Scotland, and pro- 
bably from certain quarters of England, 
there might be opposition to the great 
crime of handing over £1,000,000 ster- 
ling to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Many would think it, he said, a national 
sin, and others would honestly doubt the 
wisdom of such a course. He (Mr. 
Bright) then went on to say that he was 
as much opposed as any man could be 
to religious endowments; but the right 
hon. Gentleman, while an enemy to es- 
tablishments, felt that he could consis- 
tently support a proposal for giving glebe 
houses to the Irish Catholics, and said 
of any man who could object to it that 
his statesmanship ‘‘ was as wanting in 
wisdom as his Protestantism lacked the 
spirit of true Christianity.” Now, when 
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|he (Dr. Ball) was told that the English 
‘people had decided on this question, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman and those 
around him were returned to carry out 
no other view than one of the total de. 
molition of every possible endowment, 
and the complete isolation of the State 
from connection with every form of re. 
-ligion, what security had he that the 
| constituencies did not return the right 
hon. Gentleman because they approved 





| of his letter? The right hon. Gentle- 
man was not a humble person whose 
words were as nothing. d this was 


no hasty expression, but a deliberate 
manifesto, made by the _ hon. Gen- 
tleman when going to Ireland as a mis- 
sionary and an apostle of the new doc- 
trines which he was to promulgate for 
the regeneration of the Irish people. It 
was an elaborate and matured manifesto, 
one which there could be little doubt 
Mr. Pitt would have read with yee 
tion, and yet they were told that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s return, amon 
others, proved conclusively that it woul 
be wrong to deal with this question in 
the way which he had himself suggested, 
He (Dr. Ball) thought that it was not 
open to this House, after its legislation 
in respect to Canada and Maynooth, to 
assert that the State disclaimed as ob- 
jectionable in principle either pecuniary 
assistance or other bounty for the bene- 
fit of Roman Catholic clergymen. Be- 
sides, as the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had well 
observed, it was a consequence of the 
disestablishment of the Church, that, as 
there was no system of religion which 
had their preference in Ireland, so there 
was no system of religion which had 
their condemnation. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment made a declaration on the subject 
long since. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had ex- 
— similar views as those he (Dr. 

all) now put forward as to the effect 
of the Maynooth Grant. He abandoned 
Office in 1845 on the Maynooth question, 
and said, with reference to the grant to 
Maynooth— 

“Tam far from saying that it virtually decides 
upon the payment of the Roman Catholic priests 
of Ireland by the State; but I do not deny that 
it disposes of the religious objections to sucha 
project.” 

He cited these authorities from the 
Treasury Bench for the purpose of im- 
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ing upon the House that this par- 
ticular objection to the course which the 
Lords had pursued, founded upon the 
impropriety of an endowment of Roman 
Catholicism, was an objection which their 
own legislation had controverted upon 
revious occasions. He (Dr. Ball) must 
also remind the House of an old Act of 
Parliament which had been very much 
over-looked in the course of these de- 
bates. At the time of the conquest of 
Canada there was inserted in the Arti- 
cles of Capitulation a provision that the 
Roman Catholic religion was to be re- 
spected with reference to its rights, and, 
expanding the letter of this engagement, 
a Bill was introduced into the British— 
not the Canadian—Parliament to endow 
and establish the Catholic Church in 
Lower Canada, and that Bill was carried 
in the face of every one of the objec- 
tions urged on the present occasion to 
the Lords’ Amendment giving glebes. 
He did not ask them to originate an ex- 
tensive scheme now, but here they had 
Amendments by the Lords conceived in 
the spirit towards the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade had recommended. Take the 
Amendments as a whole, and they were 
neither excessive nor unfair. For the 
present question it was enough to say, 
that no one who respected the principle 
of religious endowment could support 
the Government. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, I think 
it unfortunate that this debate has 
fallen, necessarily, perhaps, into some 
confusion, because one portion of it has 
been devoted to the question of the dis- 
tribution of the surplus, and the ques- 
tion as to the distribution is whether it 
should be distributed now or at some 
future time. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Dr. Ball) has turned the 
debate to another point, which I admit 
to be one of very great importance, and 
on which I believe there is a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion in this House. He 
has done me the honour to appeal to a 
letter which I wrote on the sab; ect about 
seventeen years ago—not at a time 
when, as he said, I was meditating an 
invasion of [reland, but a little time 
after I paid a visit to Ireland. It was a 
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letter written to the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) at a time 
when there was about to be held in Dub- 
lin some conference of Irish Members 
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and other Irish gentlemen, with a view 
to the general consideration of Irish 
questions. I was invited to that con- 
ference. I could not attend, and I wrote 
a letter giving my opinion as to the 
Church question. I believe it was a 
wise letter at that moment. I am pre- 
pared to adhere to every word that was 
in it. At the same time there can be no 
doubt whatever that the proposition that 
letter contained met with no support 
from the Protestants of Ireland, and 
has certainly met with no support from 
the great body of the Protestants of 
Great Britain. I was regarding the 
question as one of the most difficult that 
could come before the country or the 
Government, and I was looking at it 
merely as a question of political justice 
without reference to the small matters of 
endowment. I proposed that on the 
abolition of the Established Church in 
Ireland there should be given to it 
£1,000,000 as a nucleus for a sustenta- 
tion fund; £1,000,000 to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland—about £1,000 for 
each parish—to provide priests’ houses 
and some ten acres of land; and 
£1,000,000 to the Presbyterians of Ire- 
land; that the Maynooth Grant and the 
Regium Donum should thereupon cease ; 
and that the whole of these should in 
future be considered totally disconnected 
as religious societies from the State, and 
be in the same position as the Wesleyan 
body in England and the Free Church 
in Scotland. That would have been a 
measure of great political justice—a 
measure of political equality; but we 
know perfectly well that in this country 
there has grown up from that time to 
this an increasing hostility to religious 
endowments. At this very moment we 
hear by every post that the Protestants 
of Ireland would rather go out naked on 
the hill-side with their Church than take 
anything from the funds they hitherto 
possessed and hand it over to their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-countrymen. If I 
were in favour of religious endowments 
I would be ashamed of uttering such a 
sentiment as that. I find in Scotland, 
apart from the hostility to the Roman 
Catholic religion, that if it were a ques- 
tion to endow the Presbyterians or Wes- 
leyans of Ireland there would be a uni- 
versal cry of condemnation on the part 
of Scotland, and I believe there would 
be an equally universal ery of condem- 
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Wales. The question offered for con- 
sideration in my letter to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny is not one that it is 
competent now for any Member to carry. 
There has not been in our time any Mi- 
nister more powerful than my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary knows, and the hon. 
Member for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross) knows, that all my right hon. 
Friend’s influence and power would 
break and shiver like broken glass if we 
were to propose by these funds to en- 
dow the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land. And if that be so, why should we 
not dismiss that question? I do not 
blame my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) for his 
observations. He was one of those who, 
more than thirty years ago, was voting 
upon this question of money, on the prin- 
ciple of political equality to which he re- 
fers; and, doubtless, he sympathizes with 
his noble Friend who, on the Liberal 
Benches inthe other House of Parliament, 
supports the principle of concurrent en- 
dowment. But he is obliged to admit 
that he cannot expect that support from 
either side of the House; and though I 
am not sure that he said, I am certain 
that he will admit, that he could not 
look for any kind of suppport from the 
country that would enable any Minister 
to carry such a scheme through this 
House. Leaving that, let me, for one 
moment, address myself to the question 
that is before the House. Some hon. 
Members want to make it appear that 
there are two questions before the House 
—one for delay in the appropriation of 
the surplus, and the a for endow- 
ment; but the fact is that the one ques- 
tion depends upon the other. What did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) say 
to-night? He said, if this question were 
determined against him, it would settle 
other propositions further on in the Bill. 
He knows perfectly well that the Pre- 
amble, as it stands, as it has come down 
to us from the Lords, is tied up indis- 
solubly with other propositions in the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman says 
himself, with the question of the Ulster 
glebes; and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows that it is tied up with the delay 
in the distribution of the surplus. I 
think, Sir, that as we are upon the House 


of Lords we are not kept to that rigid 
Mr. Bright 





avoidance of mentioning that Assembly 
that we are upon other occasions. You 
will recollect, when the question came 
on in that House, how Lord Grey pro- 
posed an alteration in the Preamble, 
Why did he do it? For the very pur- 
pose that he might eliminate these words, 
and that he might leave the course o 
for his own ancient—not newly olen 
up—opinions and policy, which was to 
distribute a portion of the surplus to the 
Roman Catholic Church—I hope in pro- 
portion to the numbers of that Church 
in the population. Lord Grey’s view 
has been laid before the public in a 
letter which he did me the honour to 
write to me only last Session. He pro- 
posed to give the Roman Catholic clergy 
what he thought their fair share in pro- 
portion to the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. He said— 

“Let us take these words out of the Preamble, 
and when we come to the clauses we will be able 
to give what we like to the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, and give what our opponents will allow 
to the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland,” 
Therefore it is quite clear, and I have 
not the smallest doubt, that if it had not 
been for the proposition for concurrent 
endowment no one in the House of Lords 
would have proposed to delay and leave 
pat wrctne the distribution of the 
surplus. The fact is that we know per- 
fectly well that all the Whig Peers that 
voted against the Government acted on 
that principle, and we know that a 

rtion of the House of Lords acted on 
it when the Marquess of Salisbury 
adopted that principle. And we know 
also how those who wished to embarrass 
the Bill of the Government acted with 
Lord Cairns. The conclusion to which 
I am compelled to come is, that the sole 
effect of delaying the distribution of the 
surplus is to leave that surplus in hand, 
so that hereafter, when public opinion— 
which has not yet begun to grow in that 
direction—is right for a more extended 
endowment, then some future Minister 
may take these £5,000,000, £6,000,000, 
or £7,000,000, and make some distribu- 
tion of it towards the ry the 
religion of various sects in Ireland, to 
which, I believe, the House and the 
country are not ready to consent. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that this 

uestion has been slightly discussed. 
an I know is, that I sat continually in 
this House for twelve nights, from four 
o’clock till midnight, ost without 
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leaving. I was here a great deal more | to whom the relief given by law isa very 
than the right hon. Gentleman. He | bare kind of relief. Let the House re- 
looked to me excessively weary on many {member this—that all the persons to 
occasions, and did not sit out the whole | whom this relief is given are not volun- 
of the discussions. The real reason why | tary sufferers. There will not be one 
this question of the distribution of the | blind man, one dumb man, one lunatic 








or oy was not much discussed was this 
—that we could not discuss it upon the 
basis upon which it was discussed in the 
House of Lords. Unless you could say 
in the Preamble that you wanted the 
surplus for concurrent endowment at 
some future time, that was not open to 
you when you came to consider the 
actual plan in the Bill. It is easy to 
cavil at it, as I believe it would be at 
any other plan ; but still, looking at the 
whole difficulty of the case, it was a 
measure fair in proposition, and you 
were not entitled to find fault with it. 
Why, the interest of this surplus is only 
about the income derived from some rich 
nobleman’s estate. I believe there are 
some half-dozen great proprietors in this 
country whose annual income will 
amount to as much as the whole of the 
interest of this surplus. It is not a 
question that the two sides of the House 
need very much quarrel about. Least 
of all is it, I think, a question that the 
two Houses of Parliament ought to come 
to an irreconcilable conflict about. It is 
a matter of importance; but I defy any 
man to show any other mode of the dis- 
tribution of the fund which would not 
at least be as liable to as much objection 
as can be raised to this mode. As to 
education nothing would be more rea- 
sonable, nothing would be more proper, 
than to apply the fund in promoting 
education; but that question is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. They are 
known quite as much on that Bench as‘ 
on this. You might use the fund for the 
ow wy of making some transfer of 
ed property, such asI ventured to 
suggest. at is a mode of distributin 
the fund that would recommend itself, 
as the House may suppose, very much 
to my feelings. Indeed, when hon. 
Gentlemen have learned a little more 
with regard to this question, it is possible | 
that the surplus might be employed for 
that purpose without actually disturbing 
the income from it. But that is not a 
plan I am recommending. I am recom- 
mending what is in the Bill, as it is my 
honest duty, on principle, to do, because 
I believe that the plan proposed is the 


only one which will give relief to classes 
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man the more in Ireland in consequence 
of the money that you offer in charity 
for their relief. They are the classes of 
our fellow-creatures to whom the law in 
this country as yet has not adequately 
and kindly enough ministered, there- 
fore, I say that in coming to a settlement 
of this great question, in doing some- 
thing that I hope will tend to the heal- 
ing of these three nations, we may feel 
the satisfaction at the same time that it 
was done for the purpose of giving un- 
usual relief to those whom God has per- 
mitted to be amongst the greatest suf- 
ferers of His creatures; and if they are 
unable, in their blighted and hopeless 
condition, to thank you, in their hearts 
they will do so, and at least Heaven 
will bless the distribution you make of 
the funds thus coming into your hands. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he could not 
give a silent vote on this question, par- 
ticularly after the direct allusion made 
rime Minister to the Lancashire 
Members and to the speeches delivered 
from the front Opposition Bench. At 
all events, he was one of those who 
could not give his consent to concurrent 
endowment, and he, therefore, could not 
vote for the omission from the Preamble 
of the words which the Lords had struck 
out, because their omission would leave 
it open to use the surplus for concurrent 
endowment. Any hon. Member who 
believed the clauses introduced by the 
Lords were consistent with justice might 
vote for them, and still vote for retain- 
ing the words of the Preamble having 
reference to the surplus hereafter to be 
divided, for those words after the pass- 
ing of the Act could refer to nothing 
but the surplus. One word in refer- 
ence to the endowment of Roman Ca- 
tholics. He should be sorry if it were 
supposed that he, for one, was object- 
ing, as had been suggested by some hon. 
Members, to the endowment of error as 
error. He objected to the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic Church, not on 
the ground of its error, but on the 
ground of its independent political or- 
ganization. He agreed that if there 
were to be an endowment of religion in 
any form whatever, the State must re- 
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tain its control; but the Roman Catholic 


Church would not brook the control of | 
the State, and, therefore, he objected to {I entirely 
Gentleman a 
‘and with my right hon. Friend in de- 
|precating the course of leaving open to 


endowing it. He dissented pacar To 
from the proposition that the recognition 
of any religion by the State rendered 
necessary the recognition of all reli- 
gions; what he would say was, either 
we must have an Established Church, 
or, if we had none, we must not endow 
any religious body whatever. He was 
thoroughly opposed to the Bill; but he 
would not on that ground consent to any 
modification of it which would leave it 
open hereafter to apply the surplus to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic, 
or of any Church whatever. 

Srr ROUNDELL PALMER: Iagree 
with one remark made by the hon. 
Member who has just sat down. It 
seems to me that, even if the Preamble 
be restored to the exact and precise 
shape in which it left the House of 
Lords, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent any Members of this House, who 
believe that the Church to which we 
ourselves belong has a just and equitable 
claim to those terms which the end- 
ments of the House of Lords have con- 
ceded to it, voting for the Amendments 
made in the subsequent clauses. Nay, 
more, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent those who think that, under the 
circumstances, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland have a just and equitable claim, 
in order to carry out the principle of 
equality as between the several religious 
denominations in Ireland, to that which 
the Lords have given them by the 27th 
clause, also voting for the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, even if the Preamble were re- 
stored to its original state. Have we 
not over and over again heard it im- 
—_ to my right hon. Friend that he 

as done that which was inconsistent 
with his own Preamble in giving May- 
nooth College, out of the property of the 
Church, that compensation which by the 
Bill he proposes to give? And what has 
always been the answer of my right 
hon. Friend? That the pledge against 
giving anything to religious purposes 
applies only to the residue or surplus 
after answering all just and equitable 
claims; and, therefore, anyone who 
thinks that the Roman Catholics, or any 
other body of Christians in Ireland, have 
just and equitable claims which ought 
to be satisfied in a certain manner, cer- 
tainly would not be precluded from 


Hr. Cawley 
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giving effect to that opinion, in whatever 
orm you leave the Preamble of the Bill, 
— with the right hon, 

ove me (Sir George Grey), 


future discussions in future Parliaments 
the distribution of this surplus. I do 
not believe that that would mitigate any 
evil effect which the Bill would other- 
wise produce. I do not think it would 
be conducive to or promote any good 
effect which the supporters of the Bill 
expect from it, and, therefore, it is im- 
possible for me to support this Amend- 
ment of the Lords. 

With regard to that other large and 
important question which has been in- 
troduced into this discussion, the House 
will permit me to express candidly the 
opinion which I entertain. I have never 
been an advocate of concurrent endow- 
ment, because I have sympathized largely 
with those who are unwilling to take 
active measures towards the endowment 
and support of a religious system not in 
accordance with their own convictions, 
Partly under the influence of that feel- 
ing, and partly recognizing the fact 
which everyone must observe—the actual 
state of public opinion on this subject— 
I have acquiesced—contrary to my own 
sense of what the logic and reason of 
the case would require, and contrary to 
the inevitable result of the views of jus- 
tice on which this Bill is founded—I have 
acquiesced in what appears to be the 
determination of the country not to admit 
anything in the shape of concurrent en- 
dowment. But when this Bill comes 
down from the other House of Parlia- 
ment with this Amendment, intended to 
give better and fuller effect to the state- 
ment in the Preamble, that, upon prin- 
ciples of equality as between all denomi- 
nations, all just and equitable claims 
shall, as far as possible, be satisfied; 
when, despite the resistance of the friends 
of the Irish Church, the greater portion 
of the property of that Church is to be 
taken away from her—certainly not in 
accordance with my sense of what is 
equitable and just, I find it quite im- 
possible to refuse to the great majority 
of the Irish le this very moderate 
boon, which the 1 tests have eoay to 
confer upon them. I cannot admit the 
assertion, that it is contrary to the 
principle of the Bill. Do not rg 
you make the principle of the Bill by 
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putting particular words into the Pre- 
amble. The real principle of the Bill 
is that the property of the Irish Church 
is now to be dealt with as the pro- 

rty of the State ; that this property is 
eld by the State in trust for the Irish 
people ; that ages ago it was taken from 
the great majority of the people for 
whose religious re it was intended, 
and that it ought now to be devoted to 
Irish purposes on principles of strict 
equality. This being so, can anyone 
pretend that in justice no portion of 
the property so taken from the Irish 
Church should be enjoyed by the great 
majority of the Trish people for reli- 
gious purposes? Let it never be for- 
gotten that you have not been quite so 
unjust and ungenerous to the Irish Pro- 
testants as some persons in their zeal for 
the cause of the Irish Church seem to 
imagine. There are traces of generosity 
towards the Protestants in this Bill, 
considering always the principle’ on 
which the Bill proceeds. On terms 
very different from those which would 
require the payment of the full value, 
it leaves them the residences of the 
clergy; and it leaves them free the 
churches themselves, including the mag- 
nificent cathedrals—these churches and 
cathedrals being the most visible on 
on the face of the country of what has 
been as well as what is now. All those 
things remain, because you have not 
been able to steel your hearts to such 
violent wrong as would have been done 
to the Protestants if they had not been 
suffered to remain; but having left so 
much to the Protestants, you say that 
not even residences shall be given to the 
clergy of the great majority of the people 
of Ireland out of the funds taken from 
the Irish Church, and which are no 
longer to be applied to their original pur- 
poses. Now, what is the principle on 
which this is refused? Is it on the prin- 
ciple that you cannot consistently give 
any portion of what is State property to 
be used for the religious purposes of a 
majority of the Prem. unless you agree 
with that majority in their religious 
system? If we are to proceed on such a 
principle as that, are we not telling all 
who do not with our own religious 
system—all Roman Catholics and Pres- 
byterians— that they are compromis- 
ing their religious principles by per- 
mitting any portion of what this Bill 


regards as public national property to 
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be enjoyed by an Established Church to 
which they do not belong, either in 
Scotland or England? It is manifest 


| that we should not like to have all these 


questions dealt with on such principles. 
Therefore I say, without any violation 
of conscience, we may be passive when 
that is done which, upon the principles 
which we profess, would be just and logi- 
cal towards a religious community to 
which we do not belong—that, in short, 
we do in Lower Canada, what we 
do in the cases of our workhouses and 
gaols, and in the more extreme case wher- 
ever we support by law religious endow- 
ments among heathen nations over which 
we bear rule. Well, if that beso, whatis 
the real and true reason why this is now 
impossible? I do not at all deny what 
has been said by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
that, perhaps, it may be impossible; 
but we must look at the fact in a 
straightforward manner, and when we 
come to deal with the rest of the Amend- 
ments to this Bill, and with the question 
of how you are to treat the disestab- 
lished Church, it would be well to tear 
the masks from our faces, if we have 
been imagining that we are proceeding 
upon different principles from those 
upon which we really have proceeded. 

at is the impediment in this case? 
Can anyone doubt that if an Irish Par- 
liament had to decide this question, they 
would give the money, or some part of 
it, either to these a purposes 
specified in the 27th clause, or to the 
religious education of the people of Ire- 
land? Can anyone believe for a mo- 
ment that if an Irish Parliament, dealing 
on Irish principles, with a view to Irish 
interests, had to dispose of this surplus, 
they would affirm the principle that no 
part of it was to go to the maintenance of 
religion in any shape or form what- 
ever? Those who believe that such 
would be the decision of an Irish Par- 
liament are, perhaps, perfectly right in 
opposing a proposition of this kin ; but 
I take the liberty of saying that I am of 
an entirely different opinion; and I 
think my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade expressed 
an entirely different opinion. id he 
refer to the general opinion of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland as an opinion which 
would be opposed to such a use of these 
funds, if they were able to make that 
ficial effects expected from it, while it 
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use of them? He referred to the opi- 
nion of those persons in Ireland who 
would rather go naked to the hills with 
their disestablished Church than see a 
single shilling given for the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic religion. He 
referred to the opinion of those Orange- 
men of Ulster, whose address lately 
received a very courteous answer from 
the Prime Minister. He referred to the 
opinion of those in Scotland and in 
England, who put an absolute veto on 
that plan, which he himself said was in 
its principles just, which he himself 
propounded seventeen years ago, and 
which, unless my memory deceives me, 


he has in substance repeated much more | 


recently. Well, then, what is the real 
impediment? It has received a name, 
and its true name, from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross). It is Protestant ascendancy, and 
nothing else. That may be a very good 
thing and a very right thing in the eyes 
of some persons ; but I am sure my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment is not willingly acting in accordance 
with its spirit. He told us that Pro- 
testant ascendancy was a upas tree which 
a to be extirpated from Ireland, 
as being the cause of all the evils re- 
garding the Church, the land, and edu- 
cation. If that be so, are we really 
acting on those principles of equality 
which we profess? Are we truly dis- 
posing of this fund as an Irish fund, for 
rish purposes, and upon Irish prin- 
ciples? It was Protestant ascendancy— 
by which I mean the power of Pro- 
testantism in Great Britain, as opposed 
to the Roman Catholic persuasion,— 
which set up the Established Church 
in Ireland, which enacted the Penal 
Laws formerly, and which is now dic- 
tating the specific form and character 
of this Bill. We must not disguise that 
from ourselves. Of the advocates of the 
voluntary system I have always spoken 
with the greatest respect. They would 
apply to themselves, and to all other 
Protestants, as well as to the Roman 
Catholics, the principle that there should 
be no public endowments, and no Es- 
blished Church. There is nothing in- 
consistent on their = in endeavour- 
ing to apply to Ireland that principle 
which they would not shrink from 
applying anywhere else. In England, 


Scotland, Ireland, Italy—wherever there 
is a religious Establishment, they would 
Sir Roundell Palmer 
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apply that principle er 7 
al them for it; and 1 do nee 
tend to say they cannot justify the ap- 
plication of their principles to Ireland 
without setting up Protestant ascend- 
ancy; but I say that without that ma- 
jority in these countries, which is to be 
attributed not to their principle, but to 
the principle of Protestant ascendancy, 
the advocates of voluntaryism would not 
have been able to imprint upon this Bill 
the character which it now bears. in, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, pt- 
ing a policy which they have often acted 
on before, are on this occasion 

hands with Protestant ascendancy in 
order that success may be secured in a 
battle against the Irish Church. Those 
who do not want to see the principles of 
voluntaryism established in England and 
Scotland join with the voluntaries to pro- 
duce this effect. Together, they dictate 
the form of the Bill. Do you suppose it 
will not be understood when it is all 
done why it has been done, and that this 
will not have some effect upon the ulti- 
mate ends which you have in view? Will 
you really have produced the equality 
of which you talk, or have created in 
the minds of the Irish people a sense 
that full justice has been done to all 
equitable claims; or, on the other hand, 
will the sentiments expressed in the 
strong terms of a pamphlet, which I 
read this morning, by an Irish Protestant 
clergyman, ably advocating the doctrine 
of concurrent endowment, be likely to be 
felt very widely, not merely among those 
who are the immediate sufferers by the 
Bill, but also among those to whom you 
will have refused even the small boon 
of houses and glebes? The writer 
says— 

“Your Government has insisted that both 
Houses of Parli t shall trate their at- 
tention on a single Bill, and shall pass it with 
high-handed haste: a Bill which possesses none 
of the attributes we hoped for ; but is in the last 
degree anti-Irish, illiberal, and intolerant ; which 
confers no boon on any one class of the Irish 
people, except the class of absentees, impover- 
ishing and despoiling all the rest; a Bill which 
builds nothing, enlarges nothing, reforms nothing, 
improves nothing, and encourages nothing, but 
only destroys and dissipates the partial good we 
have, and by confiscating and re-distributing our 
means leaves it out of your own power, or the 
power of anyone, to re-construct, except at the 
expense of still larger confiscations and derange- 
ments.” 


I have always been apprehensive that 
this Bill would not uce the bene- 
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must necessarily produce great irritation 
on the class with whom it proposes to 
deal. The question is, will the merely 
destructive and negative boon which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to give to 
the majority of Irish a have the 
effect of conciliating them? I think it 
will not: and, therefore, I shall feel 
compelled, on this subject, to give my 
yote for assenting to the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. : 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
do not propose to detain the House for 
more than a few moments. I entirely 
differ from the speech of the kon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), inasmuch as he appears to 
me to put an altogether erroneous inter- 

retation upon the Preamble of the Bill. 
[ also differ from the view taken of the 
matter by the hon. Member for South- 
west Lancashire (Mr. Cross), because I 
believe that it is the duty of the State 
to teach religion, and therefore I have no 
desire to be a party to restoring the 
words in the Preamble which have been 
struck out by the Lords’ Amendment. 
Upon the Amendment proposed upon the 
Report by the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Pim), I should feel at liberty to 
vote against the clause itself which deals 
with the question of conferring the 
glebes, as I expressed my opinion 
against it when the hon. Member origi- 
nally brought it forward ; nor can I con- 
ceive upon what possible grounds the 
hon. Member for South-west Lancashire 
has thought it reasonable to replace 
those words in the Bill, because that 
hon. Gentleman was against the clause 
afterwards to be voted upon. By sug- 
gesting to the right hon. Gentleman that 
those words should be restored simply, 
he has put the House in an entirely false 
position, because he himself entertains 
as strongly as myself the belief that it 
is the duty of the State to teach religion. 
Ihope that on the question of the re- 
servation of the surplus effect may be 
given to the principle that it is the 
duty of the State to teach religion. I 
shall vote against the restoration of the 
words struck out by the Lords’ Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to address 
the House, but was interrupted by cries 
of “Spoke!” “ Spoke !” 

Mr. SP said, that this being 


anew Question, the hon. Member for 
_— Warwickshire was perfectly in 
er. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to explain to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Dr. Ball), and to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy), 
that he had not the slightest intention of 
voting against the devotion of the funds 
to be taken from the Irish Church for 
the purpose of teaching religion, and in 
proof of his holding a contrary opinion 
be begged to move the omission of all 
the words it was proposed to restore be- 
fore the word “nor” in the 10th line of 
the Preamble, which would then run— 
“‘the proceeds thereof shall be for the 
teaching of religion.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS also ex- 
plained that the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford was mistaken 
in supposing that he objected to the 
funds to be taken from the Irish Church 
being applied for the tedching of re- 
ligion. 

The Amendment, not being seconded, 
was not put. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 346 ; Noes 
222: Majority 124. 


AYES. 
Acland, T. D. Bowring, E. A. 
Adair, H. E. Brady, J. 
Akroyd, E. Brand, right hon, H. 
Allen, W. S. Brand, H. R. 
Amcotts, Col. W. C. Brassey, H. A, 
Amory, J. H. Brassey, T. 
Anderson, G. Brewer, Dr. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Antrobus, E. Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Armitstead, G. Brinckman, Capt. 
Ayrton, A. S. Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Aytoun, R, S. Brogden, A. 
Bagwell, J. Brown, A. H. 
Baines, E. Bruce, Lord C. 
Baker, R. B. W. Bruce, rt. hon, H, A. 
Barclay, A. C. Bryan, G. L. 
Barry, A. H.S. Buller, Sir E. M. 
Bass, M. A. Bulwer, rt. hn. Sir H. L 
Bass, M. T. Bury, Viscount 
Baxter, W. E. Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Bazley, T. Callan, P. 
Beach, W. W. B. Campbell, H. 
Beaumont, Capt. F. Candlish, J. 
Beaumont, H. F. Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Beaumont, S. A. Carington, hn. Cap. W. 
Beaumont, W. B. Carnegie, hon. C. 
Bentall, E. H. Carter, Mr. Alderman 
Biddulph, M. Cartwright, W. C. 
Blake, J. A. Castlerosse, Viscount 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. Cave, T. 


Bolckow, H. W. F. Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. Cavendish, Lord G. 
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Cawley, C. E. 
Chambers, M. 
Chambers, T. 


Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 


Cholmeley, Capt. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 


Clay, J. 
Clement, W. J. 
Clive, Col. E. 


Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, D. 
D’Arey, M. P. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, K. 
Delahunty, J. 
Denison, EK. 
Denman, hon, G. 
Dent, J. D. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Digby, K. T. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, J. G. 
Downing, M‘C, 
Dowse, R. 

Doff, M. E. G 
Duff, R. W. 


Edwardes, hon. Col. W. 


Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Capt. hon. F. 
Ellice, E 

Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. J. 


Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. 


Esmonde, Sir J. 
Ewing, H. E. C. 
Eykyn, R. 
Fagan, Captain 
Faweett, 
Finnie, W. 


FitzGerald, right hon. 


Lord 0. A 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 


Fitz-Patrick, rt.hn.J.W. 
Fitzwilliam,hn.C.W.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. H. W. 


Fletcher, I 
Foljambe, F.J. S. 
Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 


Fortescue, rt. hon, C. P. 


Fothergill, R. 
Fowler, W. 

French, rt. hon. Col. 
Gavin, Major 

Gilpin, C 


Gladatone, rt. hn, W. E. 
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Gladstone, W. H. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Gower, Lord R. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Graham, W. 

Grant, Col. hon. J. 

Gray, Sir J. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Greville, Captain 

Grieve, . 

Grosvenor, Earl 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Guest, M. J. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Harcourt,W. G. G. V.V. 

Hardeastle, J. A. 

Harris, J. D. 

Hartington, Marquess of 

Haviland-Burke, E 

Hay, Lord J. 

Henderson, J. 

Henley, rt. hon, J. W. 

llenley, Lord 

Herbert, II. A. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Holms, J. 

Holt, J. M. 

Horsman, right hon. E. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Howard, J. 

Hughes, T. 

Hughes, W. B. 

Hurst, R. I. 

Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 

Hyde, Lord 

Illingworth, A. 

James, H 

Jardine, R. 

Jessel, G. 

Johnston, A. 

Johnston, W. 

Johnstone, Sir H. 

Keown, W. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kinglake, J. A. 

Kingscote, Colonel 

ag hon. A. F. 

Kirk, 

Kiatchball - Hugessen, 
H. 


imi rt. hon. A. H. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Lawrence, J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lea, ‘I. 

eh E. A. 
Lee, W. 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, J. D. 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Loch, G. 

Locke, J. 

Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. RK, 
Lowther, J. 

Lush, Dr, 

Lusk, A. 





Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clean, J. R. 
M‘Clure, T. 
MacEvoy, E. 
Macfie, R. A. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M'‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Maitland,SirA. C. R.G. 
Magniae, Cc. 
Marling, S. S.* 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, A 
Mellor, T, W. 
Melly, G. 
Merry, J. 
Miall, E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Miller, J. 
Milton, Viscount 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, G. O 
Morley, S. 
Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nicol, J. D. 
North, F. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’ Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
a rt. hon. Sir 
Cc. M 


Onslow, G. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
Otway, A. J 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Pease, J 

Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 

Pell, A. 

Philips, R. N. 
Platt, J. 

Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Potter, E 

Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. T. 
Price, W. E. 
Price, W. P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, C. 

Rebow, J. G. 
Richard, H, 
Richards, E. M. 
Robertson, D. 
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Roden, W. S. 
Rothschild,Brn.L, N. de 
Rothschild, Brn. M.A, de 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, A, 
Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 
Rylands, P. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Samuda, J. D’A, 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. B. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
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TELLERS. 
Noel, G. J. 
Dyke, W. H. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have now to 


move the restoration of the remaining 
words of the Preamble which have been 
struck out by the Lords. The words 
are— 


‘*And it is further expedient that the said pro- 
perty, or the proceeds thereof, should be appro- 
priated mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity 
and suffering, yet so as not to cancel or impair the 
obligations now attached to property under the 
Acts for the relief of the poor.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the remainder of the said 
Amendment.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: With 
respect to this Amendment, I shall vote 
in favour of the Lords’ Amendment, and 
on these grounds — that, in the first 
place, as I stated on the second reading, 
the plan proposed by the Government is 
calculated to lead to waste and jobbery. 


[ Lords’ Amendments. 
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Having heard the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government make a 
statement as to the disposal of the sur- 
plus, I am convinced that he has not 
made himself acquainted with the facts 
of the case, and that he really does not 
know how it is to be disposed of. 
[Oh!’] He has given notice of a 
proviso which, so far from being a final 
arrangement, will provide materials for 
discussion in every Session of Parlia- 
ment. I wish to know in what way his 
pre sal differs from leaving to a future 

arliament the disposal of the surplus. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that a 
scheme is to be prepared by an Order in 
Council, which amounts to a Government 
scheme, and which would be laid before 
the House. He must expect that all 
sorts of schemes will be suggested, and 
that a number of them will have to be 
considered by the Government. What 
is the state of the case, as the right hon. 
Gentleman puts it, with respect to luna- 
tices? There is no new provision that is 
not now provided for by the laws of the 
country. With respect to hospitals, 
there is no difference between England 
and Ireland, and there is no more rea- 
son why there should be a public provi- 
sion on this subject in Ireland than in 
England. When he tells us that there 
are special needs in Ireland, I tell him 
that if there are special needs in Ireland 
there are special medical charities in that 
country, and that there is more medical 

rovision for the destitute than in Eng- 
and. In every county and in every 
district there is a medical provision ap- 
plicable to every destitute person, while 
in England no such provision exists. 
With regard to the blind and dumb, no 
one would sympathize more with those 
unfortunate persons than myself; but in 
England the blind and dumb have pro- 
vision made for them by funds of a pri- 
vate character, by means of which they 
are instructed in trades, and put in a 
position to earn their own living. I do 
not see why, except in the case of very 
destitute persons, we should take a dif- 
ferent course in Ireland by providing 

ublic funds for this purpose. The right 
om Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade has said that there 
would be objections to every scheme, and 


when the Orders in Council are laid be- | ag 


fore Parliament there will be objections 
to each, and we shall have all these dis- 
cussions, which it is said to be the inten- 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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tion of the Bill to avoid. But then, it 
is said, this alteration was made by the 
House of Lords in order to obtain econ. 
current endowment. That, however, ig 
a perfect fiction, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not, I think, represented ex- 
actly what happened. A noble Duke 
(the Duke of Cleveland) moved a clause 
giving glebes to the Roman Catholic 
priests and the Presbyterian clergy, and 
that was objected to and negatived. The 
Motion on this subject, which was subse- 
quently carried,was put down for diseus- 
sion when the Bill stood for a third read- 
ing, and when the Preamble was com- 
plete. It was a noble Lord (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) who was opposed to concur- 
rent endowment, and who spoke against 
it, who moved this Amendment, and it was 
moved without reference to concurrent en- 
dowment, and solely because it was not 
® proper distribution of the funds, 
“QOh?’}] Iam only stating facts, and 
the hon. Gentleman who disputes would 
be unable to contradict any of the state- 
ments I have made. On these grounds, 
therefore, that no finality is obtained by 
restoring these words to the Preamble‘ 
or by the clause which follows in the 
Bill, and because the system proposed by 
the Government would inevitably lead to 
endless discussions in future Parliaments, 
I shall support the Lords’ Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to re- 
new the debate, but I thought the right 
hon. Gentleman recollected more dis- 
tinetly— 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I rise to 
Order. The right hon. Gentleman, hav- 
ing spoken once, cannot speak again, 
unless upon some question of personal 
explanation. The right hon. Gentleman 
moved to disagree with the Lords in 
their Amendment, and that was his 
speech on the occasion. I submit that, 
having made a speech, he cannot speak 
again, unless an Amendment is moved 
to his proposition. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to say that 
that question has been decided in the 
case of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), who, 
having made a speech on the first occa- 
sion, proposed to speak after the original 
Motion had been withdrawn, and the 
first portion of it had been proposed 
ain. That was a new proposition, and 
I decided that he could be heard. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: But 
there is no new proposition here. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The original Motion 
was that the House disagree to the 
Lords’ Amendment, and I was obliged 
to put it to the House, whether it was 
their pleasure that the Amendment be 
withdrawn. It was withdrawn, and then 
it was moved again down to the words 
“teaching of religion.”” And upon that, 
as being a new Motion, I stated that the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
had power to speak. 

Mrz. GATHORNE HARDY: And 
then, afterwards, the right hon. Gentle- 
man moved that the House disagree 
with the Lords upon the subsequent part 
of the Amendment. I do not wish to 
stop the right hon. Gentleman from ex- 
plaining anything; but with a view to 
the regularity of our debates, I wish the 

int of Order to be decided. The right 
oe Gentleman will have plenty of op- 
portunities of speaking in the course of 
the debate ; but, having made his Mo- 
tion, he has no right to speak, unless an 
Amendment is moved. 

Mz. SPEAKER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, having made that Mo- 
tion, did deprive himself of the power 
of speaking upon it. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
I wish to say one word in order to cor- 
rect the entire misapprehension which 
ran through the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. Hardy) as to 
the Orders in Council. He is mistaken 
in supposing that the Orders in Council 
can possibly give rise to debate, as to the 
distribution of the surplus, beyond the 
provisions of this Act, when it shall be- 
come law. They will only regulate the 
mode in which the provisions of the Act 
shall be carried into effect. Highly im- 
portant questions will arise, as to the 
mode of providing for the objects speci- 
fied in the Act by subsidiary legislation. 
That legislation will have to be effected ; 
but, in default of that legislation, the 
House, by these Orders in Council, will 
have full control over the whole of these 
subsidiary arrangements. 

Mr. FAWCETT, who rose amid cries 
of “Divide,” said, he did not think it 
would very much conduce to the dignity 
of the House, or indeed to a settlement 
of that question, if, immediately a Li- 
beral Member rose to object to one por- 
tion of that scheme, he were not allowed 
to speak. He thought he had gome right 
to speak on that question. He was the 


only Member on that side of the House 
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| who ventured to object to the scheme of 
| appropriation when it was originally 
| introduced, and the Prime Minister had, 
‘with great candour, admitted it was a 
great misfortune that scheme was not 
more fully discussed in that House, be- 
cause if it had it would have been better 
uite certain that 


tled they must do the House of Lords 
the common respect of discussing its 
Amendments. That was simply a duty 
they owed to their opponents. In voting 
against the pro of the Government 
in regard to the appropriation of that 
surplus, no one who knew his opinions 
could say that he did so because he was 





in favour of concurrent endowment, for 
from his youth he had always been 
strongly opposed to such a principle. 
But the question of appropriating the 
surplus had nothing whatever to do with 
concurrent endowment. He still ob- 
jected to the appropriation scheme of the 
Government, as he had objected to it be- 
fore; and if it could be shown that his 
arguments were fallacious he was willing 
to change his vote. He objected to that 
scheme because it gave the largest por- 
tion of the surplus, not to the relief of 
the poor or to the relief of unavoidable 
distress, but directly in aid of the rates 
which were paid by the land. He re- 
garded every independent Member of 
that House, however humble his posi- 
tion, as a trustee for the administration 
of those funds. No responsibility, in 
his view, was more sacred than that of 
such a trustee; and nothing in the world 
would induce him to give a vote which 
was not in accordance with his sense of 
public duty. It had been argued that 
the surplus was to be appropriated to 
—— that were not met by the rates ; 
ut that was not correct. No one could 
deny—and, indeed, the Prime Minister 
in introducing the Bill admitted—that a 
large portion of the surplus would go in 
aid of the county cess. Therefore, a 
large portion of it would go directly into 
the pockets of the landlords. When, in 
addition to that, they gave gratuitously 
to the Irish landlords £8,600,000—and 
it had been admitted over and over 
again in the House of Lords—he ven- 
tured to make this assertion, and he 
challenged contradiction, that ultimately 
the persons who would get the largest 
rtion of the revenues of the Irish 
urch would not be the disestablished 
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Protestants, nor the Roman Catholics, 
nor the poor, the afflicted, and distressed 
in Ireland, but the absentee landlords 
of that country. [‘‘No, no!’”’] He hoped 
that would be contradicted. ; but, “ 
lieving it to be the fact, he would cer- 
tainly vote with the Lords for postponing 
the appropriation of the surplus. He 
knew it was said that if they did not 
decide on its appropriation at once they 
would keep the question constantly open; 
but it seemed to him that the scheme 
contained in the proviso which had been 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government was es- 
pecially framed with the view of keeping 
the question open. Every Irishman who 
represented a seaport where there were 
nets to be mended or boats to be repaired, 
and every Irishman who represented a 
county in which there was a bog to be 
drained or a river to be dammed, would 
come clamorously to that House, and 
ask not for a grant—he was quite aware 
of that—but for a loan of the capital of 
those revenues of the Irish Church. The 
Prime Minister had argued that what- 
ever might be the objections to which 
the proposed method of appropriation 
was liable no better scheme had been 
devised in its stead. Well, but what 


opportunity had there been of discussing 
any other scheme? Some Liberal Mem- 
bers of that House were, to his own 


knowledge, prepared with different 
schemes; but there had been no chance 
when the Bill was in Committee, of ob- 
taining even a discussion for them. The 
. ees of the surplus to the purposes 
of Irish education, or to the purchase of 
waste lands, would have Seok more 
than one advocate, if there had been 
any disposition on the part of the House 
or of the Government to accept inde- 
— a from the Liberal 

enches. the appropriation were 
now postponed for a year, suggestions 
of that description would have time to 
make themselves heard; and if they 
were found impracticable the scheme of 
the Government—for the benefit of the 
Irish landlords could always be resorted 
to. He would be the last man to object 
to applying the surplus in aid of suffer- 
ing and distress which were not charge- 
able on the rates; but even if he were 
the only Liberal who voted against the 
appropriation scheme which was now 
proposed, he would unhesitatingly vote 
against it. 

Mr. Fawcett 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to point 


out a discrepancy between the statement 
made by the Prime Minister early in the 
evening and that just made by the Chief 
Secretary for ielend, He understood 
the Prime Minister to say that he pro- 
posed to introduce a proviso to enable 
the surplus to be applied to other ob- 
jects than those included in Clause 68, 
One of those objects, in which he was 
exceedingly interested, was the sea fish- 
eries of Ireland. Irishmen had learnt 
by this time that nothing was to be 
hoped for from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. However important the ob- 
ject might be, however consistent with 
the rules of the soundest political eco- 
nomy, the Imperial Exchequer was ab- 
solutely closed to them. It would be 
satisfactory if part of that surplus, which 
was Irish money, were devoted to such 
an oo as he had just mentioned. But 
the Chief Secretary had just stated that 
these funds could not be appropriated 
in any such manner without a special 
Act of Parliament having to be brought 
in for the purpose, which would ievdinn 
the necessity of their fighting the battle 
over again in that House. He hoped 
that the Prime Minister’s proviso would 
obviate any such necessity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Although it is 
contrary to ordinary rule, I dare say I 
shall be allowed to explain what I stated. 
What I stated, and wished to convey, 
was this—that the principles of final ap- 
propriation were laid down in the Bill, 
and were intended by us to be fixed and 
final, so as to get rid of any doubt at all 
about it. But I pointed out that that 
applied simply to the income from the 
fund, and that, therefore, it would be 
fatal to any plan like that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), who proposes, as I understand 
him, to apply this fund, not in allevia- 
tion of Irish rates, but of British taxes, 
by giving it to defray the expense of 
education—[Mr. Fawcerr dissented }— 
but that it was perfectly compatible with 
any plan which Parliament might think 
fit to adopt in regard to the intermediate 
use of the money. Any mode of invest- 
ing the money—its investment in loans 
that would be reproductive—for fisheries, 
or in any other form, would be perfectly 
compatible with the Bill. But the pro- 
viso of whjch I gave notice will have no 
reference whatever to any new definition 
of objects, and will be simply intended 
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to secure this end, that in the subsidiary 
ments which may be attempted 
wy Onder in Council it shall be in the 
power of either House of Parliament, if 
it sees fit, to interfere and arrest the 
action of the Executive Government. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 246; Noes 
164: Majority 82. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE rose to move the 
re-insertion of the date originally fixed 
on for the disestablishment of the Church 
—namely, the Ist of January, 1871. On 
the introduction of the Bill he stated 
that this was not a question upon which 
the Government felt pledged, and he re- 

ted this now, but believing it was 
in the interest of the public that the 
act of disestablishment should come as 
soon as possible after the passing of the 
Act, the Government fixed on the Ist of 
January, and waited for expressions of 

inion from those best informed to see 
er that date met with the approval 

of those connected with the Church it- 
self. The four months which had since 
elapsed convinced him that the great 
proportion of intelligent persons con- 
nected with the Church preferred the 
earlier to the later day. He did not 


like to allude to what took place in the 
other House, or else he should sustain 
what he had to say by what took place 


there. The only ground on which the 
Ist of May could Se prottened was that 
the Ist of May and the 1st of November 
are the periods on which the half-year’s 
tithe commutation rent-charge is pay- 
able, and that if the Ist of January 
stood two months of the charge would 
belong to the clergyman and four months 
tothe Commissioners. Now, some trouble 
would be given to the Commissioners by 
this arrangement, but none to the clergy- 
man. The Commissioners would be the 
collectors instead of the clergyman, and 
instead of the clergy having to collect 
this fragment of their income, they would 
receive it in one sum from the Commis- 
sioners. The Ist of January was pre- 
ferable to the 1st of May on three 
grounds—that the clergy would be put 
to no inconvenience by the earlier date 
being fixed on; that so far as the state 
of opinion in the Irish Church goes, the 
Government were convinced that people 
generally preferred the earlier date,; and 
that it was greatly to the interests of all 
parties concerned that the matter should 
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be brought to a close at the earliest 
practicable period. He therefore moved 
that the House disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment. 

Mr. DISRAELI: This is a subject 
on which, in spite of what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, there is much 
difference of opinion amongst the per- 
sons best informed upon it. The date 
as it now stands in the Bill is really a 
compromise, and might well have been 
allowed to stand; but I shall not call 
upon the House to divide in opposition 
to the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, it would have 
been a ‘‘ gracious and generous”’ thing on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government to have 
conceded this small point ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman held over the Irish 
Church the axe of his tyrant majority 
ready to descend, and would not allow 
her time to settle her affairs. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave her short shrift 
indeed. He (Mr. Charley) wished that 
the Lords had adhered to the date first 
adopted by them—the Ist of January, 
1872, and that that date had been adopt- 
ed universally throughout the Bill. by 
this clause the Church was not to be dis- 
established till 1871; but, by the 10th 
clause, the date of disestablishment was 
practically accelerated and fixed for 
certain purposes at the passing of the 
Bill. the Ist of January, 1872, had 
been fixed for all purposes as the date 
of disestablishment, the falling in of 
vested interests prior to total disestablish- 
ment would have been avoided, and 
there would have been no need of any 
“temporary provisions.”” He regretted 
that the House of Lords had undone the 
work they had originally done in chang- 
ing the date a second time, as well as in 
rescinding their Motion for retaining the 
right of the existing Irish Bishops to 
seats in the House of Lords. In ex- 
pelling these Prelates the Lords had as- 
sisted the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to dig the 
grave of their own order. Practically, the 
Constitution was at an end. The Prime 
Minister gathered up in his own person, 
like Augustus, all the powers of the State. 
The balance of power, of which they 
had heard so much, no longer existed. 
‘“‘ Her Most Gracious Majesty” meant the 
right hon. Gentleman; the House of 
Lords his most obedient humble ser- 
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vants. The Lords were told that they 
had no alternative but to submit to the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman. 

alk of Americanizing the institutions 
of the country! [ ‘‘ Question !’’] 

Mz. SP : I have to invite the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman to the 
Question immediately before the House, 
which relates to the day upon which 
the Bill shall come into operation. 

Mr. CHARLEY trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would kindly concede 
to the Church an extension of four 
months in the interval preceding dises- 
tablishment. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: There are a va- 
riety of changes which the Lords have 
made in the clauses relating to the Com- 
missioners and their powers, and other 
kindred matters, with respect to which 
some of them seem to us to be improve- 
ments, and others of them are not open 
to such objections as to make it our duty 
to resist them; and therefore I shall move 
to agree to all the Amendments—except 
in the case of the substitution of the 
Ist of May for the Ist of January— 
until we come down to Clause 13. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Compensation to ecclesias- 
tical persons other than curates). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed 
to agree to the Amendment of the Lords, 
striking out lines 21, 22, and 23; and in 
line 24, from the words “‘ salaries of cu- 
rates employed under the obligation of 
the law,” he proposed to amend the 
Lords’ Amendment by striking out the 
words ‘‘employed under the obligation 
of the law.”’ The clause raised, he said, 
the whole question of conferring endow- 
ments—and it involved two points. As 
the Bill went to the Lords, the salaries 
of curates, whom the Commissioners 
should judge to be permanent curates, 
were made deductions from the income 
of the incumbent. In estimating the in- 
come of the incumbent for valuation, a 
tax payable by him under the Tempo- 
ralities Act of 1833, to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, was not to be deducted. 
The Lords had made changes upon both 
these points. Upon the first point the 
Lords had limited the deduction of the 
curate’s salary from the incumbent’s in- 
come, in cases in which the incumbent 
was under an absolute legal obligation 
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to employ him. He would not 
there were any such cases in 
he presumed that there were ; but pro- 
bably they were numbered by one or 
two tens or scores. igally, the 
Amendment got rid of the whole ¢ 
on incumbents’ incomes for curates ; it 
took away £519,000 from the surplus 
and it added £519,000 to the compensa. 
tion available for the ministers of the 
Church. That was one of the Amend. 
ments that had been made. The other 
Amendment was, that the tax on clerical 
incomes now payable to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Coneenlenieneen ant arelehe for cer- 
tain public purposes of the Ch was 
not to be deducted from the me 
the incumbents—that was to say, it was 
not to be a portion of the ata. id and 
this tax, al ry h it was not to become 
a portion of the surplus, yet, by the 
clause as it stood, it was I be ae 
of the profit of the incumbent ; it was 
to be paid by the incumbent to the 
Church Body—upon what principle, ex- 
cept that of pure, naked, and confessed 
re-endowment, he found it totally im- 
possible to conceive. There was no doubt 
of this imaginary explanation — that a 
large part of the proceeds of the tax 
went to provide the necessaries of public 
worship — and it might be said that the 
necessaries of public worship would, 
hereafter, not be provided by the State. 
Most certainly not. The necessaries of 
public worship ought evidently to be 
provided by the congregations. A fatal 
mistake would be made by those respon- 
sible for the policy of the disestablished 
Church, were they to import into their 
new system the very worst of all the bad 
regulations under the system of Estab- 
lishment — namely, that which left the 
surplice, the cowl, the elements for Holy 
Communion, and all these requisites to 
be supplied from a central fund in Lon- 
don. The Bill, as it stood, directly per- 
petuated that system, because it made 
the money available for providing these 
exigencies payable to the Church Body, 
which was an indication that it was to 
0 in relief of the congregations from 
the first and most necessary charges 
which the congregations ought to bear. 
The effect of that upon the surplus was 
to take away £274,000, throwing in 4 
small sum, which it was not worth while 
to discuss, with respect to visitation fees, 
which were now legal, charged on the 
incumbent. These were the objections 
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he entertained to the deduction of the 
tax; and he objected to the sweeping 
away of the provisions under which the 
eurate’s salary was deducted from the 
incumbent’s income. This was a ques- 
tion of which the Government had never 
Seprioed from themselves the difficulty ; 
and he might state to hon. Gentlemen 
ite, and to the House, that they 
ald roceed in this case, as they had 
in every doubtful case, by 

ing the most lenient course that 
their duty would allow. What they pro- 
with regard to the curates, was— 

and the House would see that it involved 
a material concession, though nothing 
like the concession that was demanded 
from them by the Lords, who would take 
from the fund the sum of £519,000— 
they proposed that the salary of the cu- 
rates should be deducted from the in- 
cumbents in those cases, and in those 
cases alone, where the deduction had 
been made heretofore, and the remedial 
measure they proposed was to introduce 
a proviso at the end of this clause, to the 
that no deductions should be made 

in respect of curates’ salaries, unless a 
like reduction should have been made in 
the case of incumbents by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners within the year pre- 


aang ‘he Ist of January, 1869. ey 
thought they offered fair and liberal 
terms when they said that the curates’ 
salaries should be only deducted in those 


cases where, for legal p ses, they had 
been deducted already. They were aware 
that, in taking that course, a charge of 
£150,000 might be brought upon the 
fund—it might be more—but he hoped 
the House would consider it as an indi- 
cation of their willingness to as far 
as they could in concession to all reason- 
able demands. But this demand they 
could not concede — that they were to 
compensate for ecclesiasticai services 
twice over—first the rector, and then the 
curate. When they came to the end of 
the clause, he should move the provision 
towhich he had referred. At present, 
he should only move to strike out the 
words “employed under the obligation 
of the law.’ 

Dr. BALL said, he did not intend 
to divide upon this Amendment, and he 
hoped this would induce the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
to make some concession with regard to 
other points. The Amendment which 
provided that the tax heretofore paid by 
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incumbents for the repair of the churches 
should be commuted into a capital sum, 
and handed overto the representative body 
was originally proposed in the House of 
Lords by aright rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Peterborough), on the ground that 
the tax was applied by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for a particular object, 
and now that that object was no longer 
to exist the tax ought to revert to the 
Church. It therefore appeared to him 
that it was not exactly, as the right 
hon. Gentleman stated, a new endow- 
ment. It was only to be given during 
the lives of the present incumbents. 
With regard to another point relating 
to deduction for curates, he was not 
sure that he understood the effect of 
it. Unless it exempted incumbents whose 
livings were under £300 a year, it would 
be no great concession. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svttrvay) intimated 
that it would exempt them. 

Mr. CHARLEY regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Dr. 
Ball) did not intend to divide the House 
on this Amendment. A portion of the 
tax was applied by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in payment of the ex- 
penses of maintaining the fabrics of 
churches. Fifteen hundred churches 
were to be handed over to the Church 
Body, but no promise was made for 
maintaining the fabrics. He thought 
the Amendment would assist the Church 
to pass over the difficulties of her trans- 
ition state. 

Mr. WALPOLE wished clearly to un- 
derstand that the effect of the Govern- 
ment proviso would exempt from the de- 
duction incumbents whose incomes were 
under £300 a year. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svutttvay) said, there 
was no doubt that would be so. The 
proviso would settle that no deductions 
should be made for curates’ salaries un- 
less where a like deduction had been 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
within the year 1869. Now under the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Act no de- 
ductions could be made from incumbents 
whose salaries were under £300 a year. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved that the House disagree with the 
Lords’ Amendment, omitting Clause 8. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Clause A (Payment of persons dis- 
charging duties of disabled Kulibtaheps, 
& 


c.). 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved the omis- 
sion of the clause, which he did not con- 
sider suitable to the Bill. There was no 
harm in it; but the matter to which it 
was referred was a matter for Church 
regulation, in which the Commissioners 
ought not to interfere. It referred to 
the case of holders of incumbencies be- 
coming disabled, and provided that the 
Commissioners should be chargeable 
with the payment of a portion of the 
annuity of the holder to the person dis- 
charging the duties as long as he dis- 
charged them; but that did not appear 
to be a matter in which they should 
make a new ecclesiastical law in refer- 
ence to the concerns of the disestablished 
Church. It would take them off their 
proper ground; and he hoped there 
would bea general disposition to think 
they should remit this matter to the 
Church Body to deal with it, and not 
introduce it into the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


The next Amendment, in Clause 15, 
line 19, to leave out from the word 
‘‘ shall,” to the word ‘ curacy,” in line 
31, and insert the words— 


“Inquire whether any curate, serving as such 
at any time between the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine and first 
day of May one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one, is to be deemed a permanent curate, 
and shall determine the same, having regard to 
the length or term of his service, the duties to 
be discharged in the benefice, the non-residence, 
infirmity, or other incapacity of the incumbent, 
or his habit of employing a curate. The com- 
missioners shall ascertain and declare by order 
the amount of yearly income received by any such 
permanent curate, and shall pay to every such 
curate so long as he lives and continues to dis- 
charge the duties of his said curacy, or any other 
spiritual duties in Ireland, which with his own 
consent and with the consent of the church body 
hereinafter mentioned may be substituted for 
them, or if not discharging such duties shall be 
disabled from so doing by age, sickness, or per- 
manent infirmity, or any cause other than his own 
wilful default, an annuity commencing on the 


first day of May one thousand eight hundred and | 


seventy-one equal to the amount of such yearly 
income, or shall on the application of such curate, 
made at any time between the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one and 
the first day of May one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two, and, with the consent of the 
church body hereinafter mentioned, cause the pre- 
sent value of such life annuity to be estimated, and 
pay the same to such curate or to such curate and 
church body in such proportions as they shall agree,” 


—read a second time. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he would 
agree substantially to this Amendment 
by which three instead of two classes of 
eurates would be created. He, how. 
ever, must move to substitute the word 
‘“‘January”’ for ‘‘ May” in line 24, and 
to omit the following words coming in 
line 35— 

“ Or if not discharging such duties shall be dis. 

abled from doing so by age, sickness, or permanent 
infirmity, or any cause other than his own wilful 
default.” 
If the curates became incapacitated from 
age, sickness, or permanent infirmity, 
he was afraid under the system of the 
Established Church there was no possi- 
bility of preserving to him his stipend, 
and it was not the purpose of the Act to 
make better provision for him than the 
law now allowed. 


Amendment proposed to be made 
thereunto, by leaving out the words— 

“Or if not discharging such duties shall be 
disabled from so doing by age, sickness, or per- 
manent infirmity, or any cause other than his own 
wilful default.”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS aid, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not persevere in his Motion. Thech 
would be an inconsiderable one as far as 
the surplus was concerned, but would 
be of the utmost importance to the very 
limited class who would be affected 
by it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svuutrvay) said, that 
the objection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a substantial one, as it proposed 
to make State pensioners of those curates 
who were unable to perform their duties. 

Dr. BALL said, the House was pas- 
sing a measure which would take away 
from the curates their profession, their 
hopes of promotion, and all the advan- 
tages open to them by reason of their 
belonging to an Establishment. The 
concession contained in the Lords’ 
Amendment, extending the payment of 
an annuity to a curate when unable to 
discharge his duties, was, after all, but 
a very slight one. The Government had 
already made a concession for the benefit 
of incumbents; but the Amendment now 
under consideration was the only one 
which would give any tangible benefit 
to the curates. He, therefore, hoped 
the Government would re-consider the 
matter. , 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Government could not put the curates 
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in a better position than they occupied 
at the present time. They could not 
give curates an annuity for life, inde- 
pendently of their duties. 

Mr. PIM regretted the refusal of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government to grant this small conces- 
sion. As several matters of principle 
had been given up, he could not under- 
stand why so trifling a concession should 
not be made. The amount was very 
small, and the curates would be greatly 
disappointed if the concession was not 
made, especially after the expectations 
which had been held out to them. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if the curates commuted they would get 
the annuity, and only those who did not 
commute would be affected. This made 
the matter a very small one indeed, and 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would give way. 

Corone. WILSON -PATTEN said, 
the curates would be more damaged 
than any other class of persons affected 
by the Bill, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not refuse to grant this 
small concession, which would be much 
appreciated. 

. LEFROY said, there was no 
body of men who were more deserving 
than the curates of Ireland, and they 
would be exceedingly disappointed if a 
concession were not made to them in so 
small a matter as this. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped the 
Government would re-consider the point. 
He ed with the Attorney General 
and the Prime Minister that there was 
adifficulty in regard to principle in com- 
pensating a curate by continuing his life 
annuity when he was no longer able to 
discharge his duties, but the end of the 
clause contemplated that which he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
indicate last year—namely, that the ex- | 
pectations of the clergy, and of the 
curates especially, should be taken into 
consideration. Those curates who com- 
muted before 1872 were to be paid a 
capital sum. In his opinion, the clause 
as it originally stood was oppressive. | 


Question put, ‘“‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
said Amendment.” | 

The House divided :—Ayes 181; Noes 
477: Majority 96. 


"Mr. GLADSTONE moved in line 4, 
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** Provided that where the salary of the curate 
has been deducted under section 14 from the in- 
come of any incumbent, such curate shall be 
deemed to be a permanent curate within the 
meaning of this section, and no commutation of 
his salary, and no change in his duties, for the 
purpose of this Act, shall be made without the 
consent of the incumbent from whose income the 
salary of such curate has been deducted.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svtitvan) moved to 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendment 
referring to the compensation to be given 
to'persons filling certain cathedral offices, 
“held during good behaviour.” He 
proposed that those words should be 
struck out, and the words ‘‘a freehold 
office of a similar character connected 
with it’? should be substituted. This 
matter was a good deal discussed when 
the Bill was before the House. The 
Government then would not undertake 
to define what were and what were not 
freehold offices in cathedrals, but agreed 
that where it could be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners that 
the office was a freehold the holder 
should receive compensation for his life, 
but in other cases he should receive 
such compensation as the Commissioners 
thought proper. There was a manifest 
distinction between the two cases. When 
a man held a freehold office he acquired 
a vested interest in the income for his 
life; but if the office was not a freehold 
the holder could not fairly be compen- 
sated on the same principle. The words 

ut in by the House of Lords were am- 
Stare, and under them the pew-opener 


and the organ-blower would receive full 
compensation. 


Moved, to amend the Amendment 


made by the Lords, by striking out the 
words ‘‘held during good behaviour,” 
and to insert the words ‘“‘a freehold 
office of a similar character connected 
with it,’’ instead thereof. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, this question 
referred to certain cathedral officers— 
organists, lay clerks, and others—who 
had been appointed to offices equivalent 
to freeholds. There were very few of 
such offices, but the holders had entered 
into a distinct contract with the Dean 
and Chapter that they should enjoy these 
offices for life, during behaviour. 
He admitted that the words introduced 
in the other House had rather too wide 
a scope ; but the Amendment was never 
objected to in the other House, the Go- 
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vernment there surrendering at discre- 
tion without a division. ere were 
instances of persons who had given up 
freehold offices in English cathedrals in 
order to take such offices in Irish cathe- 
drals, in the belief that those offices were 
precisely similar to freeholds; and the 
claims of those persons would not be 
satisfied by telling them that they should 
receive full compensation if they could 
show that they held a freehold office. 

Dr. BALL said, he did not see the 
advantage of retaining the present words 
over those proposed by the Attorney 
General for Ireland. He thought hold- 
pq bow good behaviour was in itself 
a freehold office. 

Mr. VANCE said, he feared the 
words proposed by the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland would hardly meet the 
case, and suggested that they should be 
somewhat enlarged, instancing the case 
of certain choristers in the cathedral of 
Armagh, who were not vicars choral, 
but were dependent on estates held by 
the vicars choral in trust exclusively for 
their benefit. They only held offices 
equal to freeholds, and the organists 
were in exactly the same position. Great 
hardship would be inflicted if they were 


not put in the position of being able to 


obtain some compensation. He pro- 
posed to insert the words, ‘or office 
equivalent to freehold.” 

Mr. KIRK said, that the choristers 
referred to by the hon. Member were 
engaged by the year, and he could not 
understand what claim they had to say 
that their offices were freehold. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was a 
misunderstanding on this point. The 
persons named in the clause were to re- 
ceive their salary for life, and another 
clause provided for those who had less 
than a freehold in their office, and em- 
powered the Commissioners to give them, 
with the consent of the Treasury, such 
sums as they might determine. He did 
not think it possible to make a more 
liberal provision. 

Mr. BENTINCK again urged the 
claims of those whose offices were not 
freehold. He was in a position to say 
that the statement of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Kirk) was incorrect, and that the 
choristers at Armagh were not engaged 
by the year, but held their office during 
good behaviour, and could not be dis- 
missed at the caprice of the Dean and 
Chapter. The salary attached to the 


Mr. Bentinck 
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office of clerk and sexton was very 
—namely, £5, or £10, or £20 a year 
and the income of the holder was made 
up out of a fund called the economic 
fund, which would be confiscated by the 
present Bill, and unless some other 
vision than that contained in the i 
| adopted great injustice would be 

one. 

Mr. VANCE withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment to Amendment made by 
the Lords agreed to. 


Clauses 18 and 19 read the second 
time, amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Existing law to subsist by 
contract). 

Mr. GLADSTONE stated that the 
Lords had remodelled the language of 
the clause. He did not know that there 
would be any particular advantage 
gained by the alterations, but as he did 
not think there would be any serious 
disadvantage attending them, he pro- 
posed to agree to the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, except as to the proviso for the 
protection of annuitants against ¢ 
ofthe Liturgy. The alterations he pro- 
posed would bring back the proviso very 
much to the form in which it was moved 
by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), except that the six months’ no- 
tice which had been given to annuitants 
to make up their minds would be reduced 
to one month. There was another limi- 
tation in the clause—that new regula- 
tions should not be so binding as to de- 
prive annuitants of their annuity. He 
moved that the House agree to the 
Lords’ Amendments in this clause with 
the exceptions he had pointed out. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
entirely agreed with the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend. It seemed to him 
that it gave effect to the substance of the 
rakes he submitted to the. House, 
and with an improvement as to limi- 
tation of time. It appeared to him that 
the Amendment of the Lords went be- 
yond the protection of individuals, and 
might have tended to interfere with the 
future freedom of action of the religious 
body. 

Dr. BALL also expressed his appro- 
bation of the terms in which it was pro- 
posed the proviso should run. 

Mr. EGATE said, he thought 
the term of one month too short; but he 
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had such confidence in the judgment of 
his hon. and learned Friend his Boondall 


Palmer) that he should not oppose the 


Lords’ Amendments, with Amend- 
ments, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Redemption of annuities 
and life interest of ecclesiastical persons). 


Amendment read a second time. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a clause 
of very great importance, and I desire to 
call the attention of the whole House to 
its provisions. This is the commutation 
cause, and the original clause has been 
struck out, with the exception of certain 
words at the commencement, and a new 
cause has been put in, which gives the 

er of commutation exclusively into 
the hands of the representative Church 
Body. It imposes certain conditions 
the commutation, and provides 

that when it takes effect it shall be done 
by paying fourteen times the annual 
value of the whole amount of the an- 
nuity. This is a clause which, in the 
first place, the Government has concluded 
it is yay forusto admit. ButIgo 
much her, and I say that the prac- 
tical objections to it are such as must 
convince hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
it will be impossible for them to press 
it. They will, be, of course, the judges 
of that; but I think the objections I 
shall state will convince and satisfy them 
that, although they may set to work to 
re-cast the clause, it will be quite im- 
— as it now stands, to insert it in 

e Bill. In the first place, it gives to 
the representatives of the Church Body 
$1,220,000 over and above the value of 
the annuities, which we had commuted 
at a fair computation--that is, beyond 
the full value of the ordinary lives, at 
the age at which the lives of the clergy 
are known to stand. This obliges me to 
call the attention of the House to the 
enormous changes which have taken 

in the provisions of the Bill since 
it left us with regard to disendowment. 
I will not enter into any debate with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) upon 
the inquiry whether these changes are, 
as he thinks, changes of degree, or whe- 
ther they are, as I think, such as to in- 
volve a principle. But I must state in 
figures fhe condition of the account now 
that the Bill has come back to us from 
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the Lords. With re to the property 
that is left either SS the disendowed 
Church, or else to the ministers and 
members of that Church, and on condi- 
tion of the performance of certain duties, 
available for all ‘the Fe map of that 
Church, I stated to the House, on the in- 
troduction of the Bill, that we estimated 
the total value of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty of Ireland at £16,000,000, inde- 

mdently of the churches and glebe 
ouses. But of this £16,000,000 a sum 
approaching £4,000,000 was created en- 
tirely by the liberal use of the public 
credit. The public credit was to be 
made use of in respect of nearly the 
whole property of the Church, and the 
effect was to realize for the tithe 
commutation between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 more than could have been 
got for it in the open market, and fur- 
ther to realize an additional large sum 
for Church lands by the arrangements 
which the use of the public credit enabled 
us to make for their sale. So that, in 
fact, nearly £4,000,000 out of the 
£16,000,000 was the product of the use 
of the public credit, and did not in any 
sense belong to the market value of the 
Church property of Ireland. But, then, 
in addition to this £12,000,000, there 
are the churches and glebe lands. The 
churches are hardly the subject of pos- 
sible sale—the glebe houses not, in all 
cases, of convenient sale. But, speak- 
ing of them as representing value, it 
would be impossible to attach to them 
a value of less than £3,000,000, even 
after allowing for the very pay- 
ments to be made for the glebe houses. 
That would make the whole property of 
the Irish Church—without any addition 
for the use of the public credit—to stand 
at £15,000,000, and that was the sum 
at which I ventured to estimate it in the 
discussions of last year. Now, how was 
the disposal of that sum settled when 
the Bill left this House? Out of that 
sum there was given, or, if you like, left 
to the Church—excluding churches and 
glebe houses, an estimated value of 
£3,000,000—under the various heads of 
life interest and private endowments, 

roperty equal in value to £7,000,000. 
RO that really £10,000,000 out of the 
£15,000,000 remained either with the 
Church itself, or with the ministers and 
members of it, on condition of duty and 
service to be performed in connection 
with the Church. How does the Bill 
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stand on returning to us? We have 
made the most careful valuation in our 
power of the primary effect of the Amend- 
ments of the House of Lords, and I will 
now give the list. The Amendment re- 
lative to the tax on annuities deducted 
from the surplus, £274,000 ; the Amend- 
ment relative to curates, £519,000; the 
= ia endowments, £213,000; the 
ster glebes—I am speaking through- 
out of present values, after deducting 
life interests — £422,000; the glebe 
houses, £153,000; the fourteen years’ 
commutation, £1,222,000; and the 
Church’s share of the concurrent en- 
dowment is £1,100,000; in the whole, 
£3,903,000, or, in round numbers, 
£4,000,000 to be added tothe £10,000,000 
of which the Church, in one shape or 
other, had the benefit by the Bill as it 
left this House. So that as it comes 
back to us the Church has £14,000,000 
out of the £15,000,000, and in its dis- 
endowed state it retains fourteen - fif- 
teenths of the property which it had 
when it was endowed. Now, as regards 
disestablishment it is only fair to state 
that the tale is very different. The dis- 
establishment of the Church is com- 
plete. The words, ‘‘Royal supremacy,” 
‘“‘Church and State,” ‘‘ Protestant as- 
cendancy”’ as connected with theChurch, 
‘National religion,” are now, by the 
me, omy of the House of Lords, not 
ess than the House of Commons, nothing 
but the notes and traces of a buried con- 
troversy. Even the last shadow of Es- 
tablishment, if it were one—the exist- 
ence of Irish Bishops with seats in the 
House of Lords—has disappeared. And 
I cannot notice that disappearance, now 
finally settled by the vote of the House 
of Lords itself, without stating that which 
to me and to us has been an exceedingly 
ainful, though necessary, result of the 
ogic and reason of the case. It is ex- 
ceedingly painful upon a man like Arch- 
bishop Trench, and other distinguished 
and excellent persons, that anything, be 
it great or small, in the nature of per- 
sonal disparagement should be imported 
into this controversy. I hope his per- 
sonal epitaph will not be written for 
many years, but his political epitaph 
was written 2,000 years ago b Virvil 
in describing the fate of the high priest 
at the sack of Troy— 
“Nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit.” 
He is the victim to the necessities of the 
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measure. Well, Sir, the disestablish. 
ment of the Irish Church is, undoubtedly 
complete. . 
I have pointed out as briefly as I 
could the state of the case, and the 
figures I have quoted cannot be mate- 
rially impeached. In addition to the 
large possessions to which the Church 
was entitled under our Bill, nearly 
£4,000,000 is now bestowed; the result 
actually being to render the Bill, as one 
of disendowment—I will not use stronger 
words — wholly unreal and fallacious, 
This clause gives £1,222,000 to the 
Church. We are not prepared to assent 
to such a gift. There are many other 
objections. The first of them is the un- 
fortunate, and, I must say, the offensive 
element of inequality, which the clause 
introduces into the Bill. I will only 
observe upon the comparison to be made 
between the Episcopalians and the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland. In the case of the 
Episcopalians, the older men are in pos- 
session of by much the larger incomes, 
and the consequence is that the average 
of life, estimated as to income, is low, 
while of the clerical annuities converted 
for commutation, it will only give the 
average number of years purchase of 
eleven three-fifths. Now the Lords, by 
their Amendment, have introduced a 
change which raises the eleven three- 
fifths to fourteen, and that is an addition 
I think, of rather more than 21 per cent. 
But, how have they dealt with the Pres- 
byterians ? Has 21 per cent being added 
in like manner to the annuities or com- 
mutations which they are to receive, not 
upon splendid or even sufficient incomes, 
but upon paltry pittances of £70 per 
annum ? eir income, upon which 
they are compensated, is absolutely uni- 
form. Their average age is very young 
—for young men of twenty-two, twenty- 
three, or twenty-four years old, come, in 
the majority of cases, intothe possession of 
achurch. The value of their annuities, 
estimated ever so strictly, instead of 
being eleven three-fifths, is fifteen years. 
[An Hon. Memper: Why not give it 
to them?] .Why not give it to them? 
Weare going to give them the fifteen 
years’ value to which they are strictly 
entitled, but the House of Lords, 
while adding 21 per cent to the value 
of the commutations of the Bishops and 
clergy of the Episcopalian Church, have 
left the Presbyterians without any ad- 
dition at all to their commutations. It 
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is impossible for us to agree to any such 
inequality as that. The scheme of com- 
pensation must be so adjusted as to deal 
with Presbyterian and Episcopalian alike 
where they fall under the same circum- 
stances. I am bound to say that, having 
given this great sum to the Church Body, 
the clause next proceeds to waste a great 
deal of it; for the clause imposes on the 
Church Body most laborious, slow, and 
costly investigations, which, in my opi- 
nion, are totally unnecessary to be im- 
upon it, but wasting a great 
amount of its money. It does more; it, 
ives to every clerical and lay annuitant 
in Ireland, who can be the subject of 
commutation, the right to require that 
before commutation is received in respect 
to his annuity, a Government annuity 
in the funds, if he chooses to claim it, 
shall be purchased by the representative 
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body for him. That is to say, we 
reckon a commutation of 3} per cent, | 
and pay it to the Church Body, and then 
leave it to the annuitant if he likes 
to mg the Church Body, in order 
to give him the best security —and, there- 
fore, he is very likely to require it—to 
purchase for him a Government annuity 
which can only pay £3 3s. 6d. per cent 
a year or Ped ag This is giving 


with one hand and taking with the| 


other; but, as it is a giving beyond all 
reason, it is taking without reason, and 
will involve a great waste of money. 
Now, I invite the scrutiny of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to the assertion I 
am about to make, for it is, as they will 
see, one of great importance. It is this 
—It is the opinion, not of the Govern- 
ment alone, nor of Liberals alone, but 
of some of the stoutest and most intelli- 
gent champions of the Irish Church, that 
the conditions imposed on commutation 
by this clause are so ill-constructed and 
80 impracticable in their nature, that, 
if you pass the clause, it is equivalent 
to prohibiting commutation altogether. 
t is a fair issue to challenge, be- 
cause I think that, on whatever points 
we differ, on both sides of the House 
we are all agreed, both in regard to the 
Presbyterian and to the disestablished 
bodies, the promotion of commutation is 
of the most weighty consequence for the 
interests and the future operations of 
those bodies, in order that they may re- 
construct their organization and econo- 
mize their resources. Let the House, 
then, observe what must occur under 
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this clause with each of those annuitants 
in Ireland before there can be any com- 
mutation at all in the case of any one of 
their number. And there is the fatal 
error of this clause. It has locked up 
altogether the whole of this body, so 
that if in any one case, in a body in- 
cluding 1,500 Bishops and incumbents, 
there occurs any failure to satisfy any 
one of the conditions, even although the 
other 1,499 have had all the conditions 
fulfilled, and have all consented to com- 
mute, the failure in that single case out of 
the whole 1,500 absolutely bars commu- 
tation altogether! I hardly think either 
the framers of the clause, or the House 
which passed it, or hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—unless they have closely exa- 
mined the clause—are in the least aware 
of this astounding result. But I proceed 
to make it good thus far. The clause 
states that within a certain period of time 
the representative body of the Church 
may apply to the Commissioners, and 
thereupon the Commissioners shall ascer- 
tain and declare the aggregate amount of 
the yearly income of the annuitants and 
the aggregate yearly value of the ecclesi- 
astical property reserved to them under 
the Act and not having passed to the 
representative body of the Church under 
the provisions of the Act. So far the 
labour is placed on the Commissioners. 
I now come to the share which the re- 
presentative Church Body has to take in 
it. That body is to satisfy the Commis- 
sioners that the whole of these life inte- 
rests are ungncumbered. The repre- 
sentative body is to inquire into and 
ascertain the private circumstances of 
every one of those annuitants; having 
no power, being armed with no inquisi- 
torial authority for the purpose, it is to 
ascertain whether their benefices are 
subject to any and what encumbrances. 
How do we know that every one of them 
would consent to give such information 
to the representative body, to disclose 
and open up his private affairs for such 
a purpose? I think that nothing is so 
improbable as that in a body of 1,500 
clerical annuitants it should be possible 
for the representative body to ascertain, 
in respect of each of them, whether their 
annuities, benefices, and ecclesiastical 
incomes are or are not subject to encum- 
brances of any and what description. 
But it does not stop with ascertaini 

the encumbrances. They must obtain 
the consent of every encumbrancer ; and 
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if a single encumbrancer on a single 
benefice in Ireland chooses to demur and 
state that he will not consent to the 
commutation of his annuitant, in that 
ease there can be no commutation what- 
ever for any annuitant in the Church of 
Treland. 

I think if the House has followed me 
through this statement, which I have 
intended to make strictly one of fact, 
they will be able to judge for them- 
selves, quite irrespectively of the ques- 
tion whether they sit on this or on the 
other side of the House, whether I have 4 
not been justified in saying that while 
apparently an extravagant and unwar- 
rantable boon is bestowed on the Church 
in the nominal amount of this commuta- 
tion, the provisions and conditions at- 
tending it are such that it is, humanly 
speaking, not possible that any commu- 
tation whatever can take place. Another 

int I have to mention is this. If an 
incumbent holds out he may require the 
representative body of the Church to 

urchase for him a Government annuity. 

ow, supposing one-fourth only of the 
whole number of these annuitants, see- 
ing that the Government annuity gives 
a much better security than cjlteg 
else, should require Government an- 
nuities to be purchased for them. For 
the purchase of these Government an- 
nuities the representative body of the 
Church will require to have the com- 
mand of £1,500,000 or £2,000,000. That 
is a condition previous to commutation. 
The engagement, be it observed, is not 
an engagement that they will purchase a 
Government annuity at some subsequent 
time; but it must be done in the first 
instance, and I want to know where in 
the world is the Church Body, before the 
commutation, to discover this £1,500,000 
or £2,000,000 without which it cannot 
ae these Government annuities. 

e whole thing, I am bound to say— 
and I invite strict investigation of the 
statement I have made—the whole thing, 
under the name and no doubt with the 
intention of giving a very great boon to 
the Church, is unwittingly the heaviest 
blow inflicted on it by any portion of the 
Bill, .~ it stops commutation alto- 

ther. erefore I propose to disagree 
HN this Amendment. Spat Wwe iesive ee 
sidered the matter, and have asked our- 
selves whether it is more equitable, and, 
therefore, consistent, with the principle 
of the Bill to make any improvement in 
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the terms on which commutation is 
offered. We can only do that as far 


as is consistent with the principles of 
the Bill; and if we make that improve- 
ment it is essential in our eyes that it 


should be an improvement ectly 
equal in its application to the Epi pa- 
lian and the Presbyterian communities. 
The Roman Catholics it does not effect. 
They derive none of the benefit of it, 
because the trust in the case of May- 
nooth stands between us and the per- 
sonal life interests in the annuities. 
What we find is, that on an investiga- 
tion of the respective values of ordinary 
lay lives and clerical lives the clerical 
lives are worth in the market 7 per cent 
more than lay lives. This, as far as it 
goes, is a circumstance satisfactory to the 
clergy amid their many discouragements. 
If the cle an’s life is worth 7 per 
cent more than the ordinary lay life, it 
follows that you will have to continue 
his annuity for a correspondingly longer 
term ; and the simple proposition I make 
to the House is this—that if we think 
commutation is desirable with a view to 
the complete success and despatch of this 
measure, it is wise, as on the other hand 
it is certainly equitable—indeed, equity 
almost requires it—that we should re- 
cognize that increased value of the an- 
nuity in the commutation which we offer 
as an equivalent to the annuity. The 
only objection I know of to that is one 
of a practical kind—namely, that if you 
raise too much the inducements to com- 
mute you incur a risk—not so much by 
the individual action of the clergy as by 
the intervention of middle-men and 
societies — of creating a system under 
which you will find that your good 
lives would run on with the annuity, 
and all your bad and indifferent lives 
would commute. In order to guard 
against that, we propose to add this 7 
per cent, but to add it only in cases 
where the great mass of the annuitants 
have already signified their willingness 
to commute. And, so guarded, the pro- 
position will be a safe and equitable 
one, equal in its application to the 
various classes of persons affected by it, 
and tending greatly to promote and 
facilitate that commutation, which is un- 
doubtedly desirable for the purpose -of 
bringing to a close the relations between 
the Government and the clerical annui- 
tants in Ireland. I shall therefore pro- 
pose to replace our own words in the 
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clause, and then in lieu of the words in- 
troduced by the Lords, to introduce new 
words of our own to this effect— 

« If it appears to them as respects any diocese 

or united , seer in Ireland, as the case may be, 
or as respects any Protestant non-conforming 
body or communion that not less than four-fifths 
of the whole number of ecclesiastical persons in 
such diocese or united dioceses, or of the whole 
number of the ministers of such body or commu- 
nion authorized to commute under this Act, have 
commuted or agreed to commute their life inte- 
rests, the commissioners shall thereupon pay in 
addition to the monies otherwise payable by them 
a sum equal to seven pounds in the hundred on 
the commutation money payable in respect of 
each life interest ; such addition to be disposed 
of in the same manner as the commutation money 
in respect of which it is added,” 
It might appear as if we were falling 
into the same trap as the House of 
Lords in making the operation of the 
whole dependent upon the consent of 
each one. But that is not so, because 
we leave in operation our original pro- 
position of each individual having the 
power to commute. But, in addition to 
that, if a large body of the clergy agree 
together to commute, then this additional 
benefit is given to this body collectively, 
while it will remain open to any in- 
dividual to commute upon the terms 
originally proposed in the Bill. This is 
the plan we propose, and if we are right 
in the view we take of the impracticable 
and insurmountable difficulties of the 
plan proposed by the Lords, together 
with the other objections to which I have 
urged, I cannot help thinking that the 
House will be disposed to adopt our 
Amendment. 

Srr ROUNDELL PALMER: I have 
taken great interest in this clause, be- 
lieving it to be a matter of very great 
importance to the future Church that if 
possible the system of commutation 
should be adopted. I am bound to say, 
after hearing the speech of my right 
Friend the Prime Minister, that he has 
pointed out objections to the Amend- 
ment of the Lords which I at least am 
unable to ariswer. It appears to me that 
the difficulties in the way of dealing 
with encumbrancers, and the necessity 
of having the consent of every encum- 
brancer, and the difficulty that the 
Church Body may have in finding the 
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but recognize a disposition to advance a 
certain way to liberality in dealing 
with the Church in the proposition of 
my right hon. Friend. ere is one 
thing, however, which I desiderate in 
this plan, and for which I think the 
Lords’ Amendments provide better than 
the scheme of my rig t hon. Friend, and 
it is this—the Lords’ Amendment sought 
to provide at once for the interests of the 
individual and the interests of the gene- 
ral body, which would include the laity, 
and to make the operation general as far 
as possible, so that no individual should 
have a right to claim the entire benefit 
of the commutation to himself, though 
he would have a right to have his 
annuity secured by the Church Body, 
and, if necessary, purchased from the 
Government. Now, -# * understand 
the proposition suggested by my right 
hon. Friend, every fadividual Pov Bi 
could, if he chose, insist upon his pro- 
portion of the commutation being se- 
cured to himself personally. I confess 
I should have been glad if the proposi- 
tion of the Government had been in 
terms which did not give so much power 
to the choice of the individual, provided 
always that his absolute right was pro- 
perly secured; but if the Church Bod: 
and the individuals concerned act wi 
that degree of self-denial which I hope 
we may expect from them, I think it is 
a proposal which may prove of some 
benefit to the Church. On the other 
hand, I should have been better pleased 
if the scheme of the original Bill, which 
seems, subject to the consent of the 
Church Body, to leave every individual 
at liberty to claim the entire benefit to 
himself, could have been re-modelled ; 
but unless the objections to the Lords’ 
Amendments can be answered the House 
may, perhaps, do wisely in the interests 
of the Church to accede to the propo- 
sition of the Government. 

Dr. BALL: I think that the clause 
of the Lords is practicable, and that it 
will work, notwithstanding some defects 
in its a The construction which 
I put upon the clause is that whenever 
an incumbent claims it, a Government 
annuity shall be bought for him. If 
everybody consents then there is no 
difficulty ; but if an interested person 


ties are such that, if this House were to | object to the method of compensation 
adopt this scheme, there would be a! security must be 
serious risk that it might fail in the | the purchase of a 
working. 
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ven him even by 
vernment annuity. 


On the other hand, I cannot | Now, it may be that the words of the 
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proposition do not clearly express the 
object in view ; but I entertain no doubt 
that it is the object, and I think the 
House will be right in considering 
whether it would do wisely to accept 
that proposition. As I before said, 
the Lords’ Amendments must be con- 
sidered as a whole, because the Lords 
have sent down to us a scheme complete 
in itself, conferring certain benefits on 
the Church, and balancing those benefits 
by others granted in other directions. I 
do not accept the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment as to the exact sum the Lords have 
— the Church; there is very great 

ifficulty in ascertaining the precise 
amount the Church will obtain, but we 
can form some estimate of the probable 
result of the proposition now before us. 
If we give the Church fourteen years’ 
purchase and enable every Bishop and 
other incumbent to demand the purchase 
of a Government annuity, we ale the 
Church Body to take the fourteen years 
and to purchase in the dearest market 
the annuities for its clergy, so that, upon 
the best calculation I can make, instead 
of allowing £1,200,000 on this clause 
to the Church, it would be nearer the 
truth to say that, looking to the expense 
of management and the cost of Govern- 
ment annuities, the Church would by this 
plan relieve the Government of a great 
deal of expense, and have to put w? with a 
net result of some £700,000. ow, the 
Prime Minister has made a proposition 
of a different character from that con- 
tained in the original Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Svutirvay): It is an 
addition. 

Dr. BALL: I grant that. In the 
House of Lords Earl Granville made the 
proposition; but it was made only in gene- 
ral terms, and has never been debated, 
and is now mentioned in detail for the 
first time ; and I say it is not fair to call 
on us to decide upon it until we have 
time to calculate the result it will have in 
figures. Although I am very conversant 
with these matters, I really cannot un- 
dertake to decide upon the matter at 
this moment. The question is one of 
calculation as to whether the proposition 
now presented to us offers ‘not a larger 
margin than the original proposition, 
but offers a fair margin over and above 
the value of the life interests to secure 
the Church Body from loss in conse- 
quence of the obligations the new pro- 
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| position would throw upon it. In the 
Fords? Amendments fourteen years’ pur- 
\chase was fixed, because the Govern- 
‘ment have adopted it in dealing with 
‘Maynooth. Besides, the difference be- 
‘tween fourteen years all round and the 
‘figures given by the Prime Minister 
‘of thirteen years for incumbents, and 
\twelve for Bishops, is not so very 
at. I cannot concur in the opinion 
(that this clause is absolutely unwork- 
jable. However, the proposition of the 
|Government is totally new, and we 
have not had time to consider it, and 
what we have to do is to contrast the 
clause with the new plan, which would 
deal with each diocese separately. I 
suggest to give a majority of the cle 
in each diocese the power of binding the 
minority. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: All the old pro- 
positions remain in force, and this is an 
alternative one with certain advantages. 

Dr. BALL: It is of course better for 
us to have both the old and new plans. 
But the majority should bind the mi- 
nority. What is the use of fixing any 
proportion unless it bind the minority? 
Why not enable us to deal with the 
minority as the Lords’ Amendment 
does. I would suggest that the matter 
should be postponed until the clause, as 
now proposed, has been printed ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svttrvan) said, the 
objections of the Prime Minister to the 
clause as it came from the Lords re- 
mained unanswered; and anyone who 
read the clause, though not a lawyer, 
could see in it what was fatal to its 
working. The House of Lords might 
have meant otherwise ; but unfortunately 
they had not said so. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that onl 
£700,000 had been made to the Ch 
property. But that was in addition to 
the Royal and other grants. The ad- 
vantage of the Government proposal was 
clear ; it compelled no man to commute, 
and if four-fifthsof the ecclesiastical per- 
sons in a diocese commuted they would 
get the value of the additional seven 
years’ average of the clerical life. There 
was no bindin of the minority at all. 
The plan was distinctly shadowed forth 
in the House of Lords both by a noble 
Lord, not a member of the Government, 
who moved an Amendment, and by Earl 
Granville. In his (the Attorney General’s 
for Ireland) opinion the clause inserted 
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the Lords would not work, and in! 
dition to handing over £1,500,000 
there would be £700,000 or £800,000 
uandered for commutation, which he) 
believed to be impossible. He had no | 


| 


objection to accede to the suggestion | 
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Clause 27, page 13, line 33, to leave 


out from the word ‘therein,’ to the 
word ‘section,’ in line 40, the next 
Amendment, read a second time.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This is the clause 


relating to glebe houses, and in sub- 


which had been made for the postpone- | stance we have to ask the House to dis- 


ment of the clause. 
Mrz. GATHORNE HARDY trusted | 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of | 


| 


e with the Amendment of the Lords. 
e clause is the one connected with the 
subject of concurrent endowment, and 


the Government would accede to the | ¥. ‘must all have felt a difficulty ; we 


sition for postponing the clause. 
e understood, the first commutation | 


As 


felt it ourselves in dealing with the 
glebe houses. 


It was impossible abso- 


proposed by the Government was on an | A withold the glebe houses from 


ordinary life. But it was admitted that | 4),, 


urch, as it was difficult to get at 


there were certain of the clergy whose the bottom of the argument which was 


lives were higher than the ordinary rate. | 
What he wanted to know was why the | 
same advantages should not be given to | 
those who commuted separately and | 
those who commuted in a body. 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE | 
said, that if the higher scale of payment | 
were to be aintel to every chance ap- | 
licant, without requiring a certain num- 
ber to agree in the application, the effect 
would be that all the bad lives would | 
apply, and the good lives would not do 


80. 
Mr. GLADSTONE consented to post- | 
pone the clause, and that it should be! 
printed. 

Clause postponed. 

Clause 26 (Enactments with respect 
to burial grounds). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, this clause 
raised the question about the portion of 
a graveyard which was separated by a) 
highway from the portion of the grave- 
yard immediately attached to a church. 
The House would no doubt recollect the 

ent upon the matter in that House. | 
He believed the House of Lords thought | 
a footpath might be held to bea high- | 





way, and that as many footpaths went | 
through the middle of churchyards, the 
churchyard might be divided in that 
way. The Government were quite wil- 
ling to meet that objection, but they 
were not willing, on the other hand, to 
put in connection with the Church such 
part of a churchyard as might be sepa- 
rated by a carriage way. Therefore 
they eee to amend the Lords’ 
Amendment by restoring the words ori- | 


ginally inserted in the Bill, but with! 

the Amendment of substituting “‘car- 

riage way” for “ highway.” 
Amendment agreed to. 














used, and to know whether the contribu- 
tion levied upon clerical incomes for the 
building of glebe houses ought to be 


considered a public or private endow- 
ment. Exercising the best judgment 
we could, we asked the House to de- 
termine, and the House did determine, 
that the glebe houses should go to the 
Church upon a very moderate payment. 
We felt it was impossible to give them 
absolutely to the Church, unless we were 
prepared to enter into the question of 
giving glebe houses also to the ministers 
of other communions. The Lords have 

iven glebe houses absolutely to the 

hurch, and have accompanied the gift 
with an addition to the clause, involving 
a variety of propositions with regard to 
glebe houses and to glebes on behalf 
of the ministers of other communions. 
To that addition to the ‘clause we pro- 
pose to object when we come to it, and 
therefore we feel, as seems to have been 
felt in the other House, that we have no 
alternative except to retain the very 
moderate charges given upon the glebe 
houses as they went up from this House. 
I now move that this House disagree 
with the Lords’ Amendment giving the 
glebe houses to the Protestants free of 
charge. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disa with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY:., This 
Amendment raises the ogy of giving 
the Church glebes to the Church Body 
without payment. This Amendment 
was carried by the Lords without re- 
ference to concurrent endowment. No 
doubt, in the first instance, some of the 
Lords voted for it in the hope that the 
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proposition for concurrent endowment 
would be carried ; but when an attempt 
was made subsequently to reverse this 
Amendment that attempt failed, and 
therefore it stands now without any re- 
ference to the question of concurrent en- 
dowment. I think it is only fair and 
just to the Church that this Amendment 
should be d to; and therefore I 
shall divide the House on the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. 
Sm ROUNDELL ere a am 
eres to acquiesce in what the House 
of rds tn, done in favour of other 
bodies ; but, independently of that con- 
sideration, I am in favour of this Amend- 
ment, because I think the qv estion of the 
glebe houses comes within the same view 
as that adopted in favour of Maynooth, 
and because justice in this case does not 
depend on the adoption of exactnumerical 
equality, which is a thing you cannot 
obtain. Why should we be so very nice 
in the measurement of these matters. 
The question has been asked—‘‘ Will 
you do unto others as you would wish 
them to do unto you?” Without hesi- 


tation I say that if the Roman Catholics 
bore the same proportion to the Protest- 
ants of this country as the Protestants 


do to the Roman Catholics in Ireland, I 
should be prepared in a measure of this 
kind, if it were for the disestablishment 
of the Church of the Roman Catholics, 
to give them what is now asked for the 
Trish Protestants. The Government pro- 

se to give the Church Body those glebe 
Soaess for not a very large payment, but 
still a payment. I believe they are 
valued at £200,000 or £300,000. Now, 
having regard to the numerical propor- 
tion of the Protestants, I do not think 
the proposal would leave them more than 
their fair proportion of the Church pro- 
perty, and I do not think that in discuss- 
ing this matter the commutation of life 
interests ought to be taken into account. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I think the House 
will see that on the principle of this Bill 
—that is, the principle that there shall be 
no general endowment—there can be no 
pretence, in strict justice, for saying that 
to offer these glebes at a moderate price 
—and my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) says the price is moderate—is 
not a fair proposition. We have heard 
it said that in this Bill, while a strict 
principle has been adhered to with re- 
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gard to the life interests of the clergy, 
nothing has been done for the laity. | 
think the right hon. and learned Gentle. 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Dr. Ball) has made use of that 
argument. At all events, it has been 
used here very often. But let the House 
bear this in mind, that the ay ex- 
pectation of the life of an Irish clergy. 
man being sixteen years, during the 
whole of t time out of the funds of 
the Church the conernention are pro- 
vided with church, glebe house, and 
minister ; because for the whole of that 
time, on the average, the congregations 
of the new Church will not * called 
upon to subscribe any sums for the sus- 
tenance of their ministers. Now, when 
looking on a transaction of this kind— 
assuming that it is to be done—I think 
the man must be very unreasonable who 
says that the glebes should be given en- 
tirely free of the charge that is upon 
them. I bear in mind further that that 
which is the average expectation of life in 
clergymen is equal to the average ex- 
pectation of life of all the men and 
women who form the congregation of 
the Church in Ireland, and therefore 
during the lifetime of all the existing 
congregations, and all the individuals 
who compose them, Parliament is mak- 
ing a provision under which they will 
have their ministers paid for as hereto- 
fore; while for succeeding generations 
Parliament also provides the church 
buildings and parsonage houses, liable 
only to this small charge, amounting to 
from £200,000 to £250,000, but so far 
remitted that the sum actually borne 
will only be from £100,000 to £150,000. 
No doubt some hon. Members do not 
concur with us in thinking that this Bill 
will confer a great advantage on the 
country ; but we, who are responsible to 
Parliament for the Bill, do think it will, 
and in completing a great transaction 
like this we should wish to treat the 
Church with liberality. I believe that 
the Bill does what 1 always hoped it 
would do, that it treats the Irish Church 
graciously and generously. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was prepared to support this Amend- 
ment, even in the naked form in which 
it was presented to the House; but he 
should not do so with so easy a con- 
science if he were not to have an oppor- 
tunity, at a later period, of also support- 
ing a somewhat similar proposition in 
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favour of the two other forms of Chris- 
tianity which made up the majority 
of the Irish people. ight rev. and 
learned Prelates had argued in the 
other House as to the nature and defini- 
tion of sacrilege. He should not follow 
them into those debates, but he appealed 
to the sentiment of every Christian man 
whether there was not a true, instinctive 
feeling upon the matter;—he asked if 
there was not a Dares in 

i erty whi once been 
Peele the service of God, to other 
uses—beneficial, it may be, in them- 
selves, but lower in their character. He 
appealed, in proof of his assertion, to 
the Government’s own proposal for the 
disposal of the surplus. It had been 
blamed on different grounds by many 

ns. The exception he should take 
to it was its double-faced character. It 
was ably an attempt to sail as near 
the wind as possible, and invent some dis- 
position of the surplus which should, and 
yet should not be, religious. It was 
devised as a scheme which might be 
vindicated in political circles upon the 
ground of its probable social advan- 
tage to Ireland; while elsewhere it 
would be applied to salve the scruples 
of those who objected to see God’s pro- 

diverted to other objects by the 
insinuation that, after all, the proposed 
use was very near indeed to religious 
uses. Much as he regretted it, he ac- 
cepted the fixed conclusion that the 
Insh Church must be prepared to lose a 
large proportion of its property, and he 
should therefore—if he had not the op- 
portunity of voting—at least, as a mat- 
ter of conscience, lift up his voice in 
favour of its application to the next best, 
the most congruous object—that of its 
being so devoted as to procure some 
little material comfort, some outward 
show of modest independence, some- 
thing which should tangibly and really 
create that equality which the Bill, as it 
stood, merely pretended to bestow, in 
favour of the pm of the majority of 
the Irish people, the ministers of the 
Roman Catholic, and of the Presby- 
terian bodies. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had given 
this clause his hearty support when it 
was originally proposed, because he con- 
moved then, as, indeed, he did now, 

at it was a just and liberal arrange- 
ment as regards the glebes. He had 
regarded the exaction of a moderate 
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payment for the sites of the glebe houses 


as mop rather an ingenious device to 
cover what was really a gift to the Es- 
tablished Church than as a matter of 
strict bargain and sale. Holding that 
view, he had been perfectly content with 
the clause as it went up to the House of 
Lords, and it was only in consequence 
of that House having disturbed the 
existing equilibrium that the proposal for 
concurrent endowment was first raised. 
With that proposal he had no hesitation 
in saying that he heartily agreed. He 
believed that had it been in the power 
of the House—which he regretted it was 
not—to have carried that principle, no 
single proposal could have been made in 
connection with this subject which would 
have done so much to pacify the great 
mass of the Irish people, and to take out 
of the measure that sting which at pre- 
sent rankled in their minds, because 
after all that had as yet been done, the 
religious feelings of the great mass of 
the population of Ireland had been but 
little considered on this subject. It was, 
however, a point of paramount import- 
ance to his mind, far outweighing any 
private opinions of his own, that this 
question should be disposed of finally 
and for ever. Believing that to be the 
case, he should yield his private convic- 
tion on the matter and should vote in 
support of the Government proposal as 
it originally stood, because he regarded 
the speedy passage of the Bill through 
Parliament as being of the first import- 
ance. He might observe that the ques- 
tion of concurrent endowment was a 
matter of principle with those who op- 

sed it, but that it was merely regarded 
= those who supported it as a question 
of expediency. Being convinced, how- 
ever, that the general opinion of the 
country was against that principle he 
should believe it to be his p ars to vote 
in support of the Government in this 
matter. 

Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, in arriving at a conclusion adverse 
to concurrent endowment, he had not 
been influenced by any prejudice against 
the Roman Oatholic ministers. The 
ministers of all congregations, in his 
opinion, should be properly housed ; but 
the present proposal was not only op- 
posed to the general opinion of the 
country, but was in itself impracticable 
and unjust. There were in Ireland a 
large number of ministers belonging to 
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= denominations other than those | considerable portion of the cost of the 
of 


e Established Church, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Presbyterian, for whom, 
in the event of the principle of concur- 
rent endowment being adopted, glebes 
and houses would have to be provided. 
Thus there were of the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster, 24 ministers ; Presby- 
tery of Antrim, 13; Northern Presby- 
tery of Antrim, 7; United Presbytery of 
Munster, 5; Eastern Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod, 8; United Presbyterian 
Presbytery of Ireland, 10 ; United Pres- 
byterian Church, Dublin, 1; Secession 
Church, 11; the Independent Church in 
Ireland, 28; Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod of Ireland, 32 ; Methodist Church, 
about 178; Primitive Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, 80 ; Methodist New Connection, 7 ; 
Association of Baptist Churches of Ire- 
land, 19 ;—total, 423, besides the Pres- 


byterian ministers of the Church of | 


Scotland and Roman Catholic priests. 


It would be most unjust not to provide | 


houses and glebes for these ministers if 
they were to be provided for those of 
other religious denominations. Another 
int was that as long as the disestab- 
ished clergy possessed large and hand- 
some houses, there could be no complete 
equality between them and those of other 
denominations who had smaller houses. 
Another reason for opposing the proposal 
was the bad precedent it would afford 
in the event of any proposition being 
brought forward for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church of 
England. The determination to permit 
the Church of Ireland to retain its pri- 
vate endowments would operate greatly 
in favour of the Church of England in 
the event of such a proposal being car- 
ried. He did not think that this could 
be carried out, because it would be an 
outrage upon public opinion at the pre- 
sent moment. For the information of 
the House he might state that he had 
long ago done all he could in private to 
secure proper residences for the ministers 
of all denominations. If it was right 
and reasonable that the congregations 
which were sufficiently large should be 
rovided with sites for their ministers’ 
ouses, money might be lent to them by 
the State at a low rate of interest, as it 
was lent at present to landowners for the 
purposes of drainage. Money might be 
thus lent to congregations which gave a 
arantee of their number, and they 
ought also to be required to contribute a 


Sir Frederick W. Heygate 


ministers’ houses. This was a proposal 
which he hoped to see adopted at some 
future time. Then, as Ireland was to be 
judged of by herself instead of being 
connected as heretofore with the maj ority 
of the people of the Empire, it was an 
utterly wrong principle for English and 
' Scotch Members to insist upon the Irish 
Members adopting a certain application 
|of the surplus. If in the future the 
opinion of Irish Members should be in 
favour of making comfortable the minis- 
ters of various denominations, by all 
means let that be done when the time 
‘arrived. The question should, however, 
| be relegated to the time when the sur- 
| plus accrued. He preferred to see this 
question, which was entirely an Irish 
| question, and this fund, which was en- 
| tirely an Irish fund, left open to the 
|future decision of the House, notwith- 
| standing that some inconvenience might 
in the meantime arise in consequence of 
applications from all classes of theorists. 
r. WHALLEY said, he thought the 
general feeling of the country was that 
this was not an Irish question, but an 
English question, and a Church of Eng- 
land question—an attempt to put all re- 
ligions on a basis of coadiiie. He 
thanked the Government for having op- 
posed concurrent endowment, for the 
reason that in his opinion there ought to 
be free trade in religion as in everything 
else. The laity were quite prepared to 
respond to the opinion he now ventured 
to express. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT ex- 
ressed his acknowledgments to the hon. 
aronet the Member for Londonderry 

(Sir Frederick Heygate) for his very 
frank and candid speech. One of the 
greatest difficulties he had formerly felt 
with regard to the Bill was on the sub- 
ject of the charge made upon the glebe 
houses of the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land, but that difficulty had now been 
entirely removed by the speech of the 
hon. Baronet, who, as representing very 
adequately the sentiments of the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland, had most 
candidly admitted that this question could 
not be dissevered from the other ques- 
tion of the endowment, as far as glebe 
houses were concerned, of all the other 
sects in Ireland. He should now vote 
against the proposal embodied in the Bill 
by the House of Lords, 
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Mr. CONOLLY said, he regretted 
that the House of Lords should have 
iginated the scheme of concurrent en- 
dowment. The Lower House had got 
through the whole of the discussions on 
the Bill without such a matter bein 
mentioned, and he could have hope 
that it had rested there. Such a scheme 
had never been put forward by any 
Irish Member, and it was one which 
found no favour whatever in Ireland 
either from Protestant or Roman Ca- 
tholic. Concurrent endowment was, in 
fact, simply impossible. There was a 
demonstration held in the North of Ire- 
land a few days ago, at which it ap- 
300,000 persons assembled to 
complain of the treatment which they 
were receiving at the hands of the Go- 
yernment, and he hoped their claims 
would have some consideration from the 
ight hon. Gentleman who was at its 
head. [‘‘ Divide !’’] 

Mr. PIM said, that having, when the 
Bill was in Committee, advocated the 
giving of glebes and manses to the 
clergy and ministers of the three prin- 
cipal religious bodies in Ireland, he 
wished to say a few words respecting 
the Amendment which had been intro- 
duced in the House of Lords in favour 
of what was improperly called ‘“ con- 
current endowment.’’ He did not con- 
sider this as an endowment, but rather 
as an attempt to carry out the Preamble 
of the Bill, and to— 

“Satisfy so far as possible, upon principles of 
equality as between the several religious de- 
nominations in Ireland, all just and equitable 


The great question which had been 
brought before the constituencies of 
Treland at the last election was that of 
“religious equality,” and to that he 
had pledged himself. Now, this Bill, 
as it left the House of Commons, did 
not secure this equality. It gave the 
cathedrals and other churches to the 
disestablished Church, and it offered the 
glebes and glebe houses at a price below 
their market value. He fully approved 
of this policy, believing it to be neces- 
sary if the House did not want a civil 
war in Ireland; but it was not in ac- 
cordance with that equality which had 
been held out as the principle to be 
acted on. Therefore he advocated the 
ving of glebes and manses to the Pres- 
yterlan ministers and to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, in order to make the 
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provisions of the Bill more consistent 
with justice and fair dealing, and thus 
secure a nearer approach to equality be- 
tween the different religious communi- 
ties in Ireland. He would not enlarge 
on the benefits to the country which 
might be expected from this measure, 
or on the injurious consequences which 
he feared would result from its refusal. 
They had been fully stated that even- 
ing in the noble speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) ; and if the arguments 
of his hon. and learned Friend had not 
convinced the House it was useless for 
him (Mr. Pim) to attempt it. He knew 
there were practical difficulties, as had 
been shown by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Londonderry (Sir Frederick 
Heygate) ; but similar difficulties at- 
tended every new measure, and he was 
confident they would vanish before a 
resolute determination to carry it into 
effect. He was very unwilling to sepa- 
rate himself from his friends of the Li- 
beral party; but he felt bound by the 
pledges he had given to his constituents 
to do what he could to promote religious 
equality, and therefore, if there was a 
division, he would give his vote in fa- 
vour of the Amendment proposed by the 
Lords, as he had already voted for the 
omission from the Preamble of the words 
which had been understood as preclud- 
ing the application of the Church tunds 
to any religious purpose. 

CotoneL GILPIN moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, and said that 
the Lords’ Amendments, whether ac- 
cepted or rejected, ought, in common 
decency, to be attentively listened to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Colonel Gilpin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE trusted that, now 
they were so near to a decision, it would 
not be interrupted with any view of re- 
opening the debate hereafter. An ad- 
journment of the debate upon the dis- 
cussion of Lords’ Amendments was totally 
different from an adjournment when the 
Bill was entirely in the hands of this 
House. Much time must necessarily be 
consumed in preparing and exchangin 
Reasons between the two Houses, an 
very great practical inconvenience would 
arise to Members themselves in the event 
of any adjournment. 
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Mr. DISRAELI rose to enforce the 
advice of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
hoped that if his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Gilpin) considered the position 
of this House, especially with reference 
to the other House of Parliament, he 
would not press his Amendment. At the 
same time his hon. and gallant Friend 
was perfectly justified in making this 
appeal to the Chair, because the House 
had got into a state which was not satis- 
factory. That state of affairs arose from 
an attempt to argue upon a provision 
which was hardly yet before the House. 
They had now to decide upon a very 
simple issue — whether the Protestant 
elergy should possess their glebe houses 
free of charge or not. This point was 
thoroughly understood, and did not seem 
to require further discussion. After that, 
they would, no doubt, come to the pro- 
visions upon concurrent endowment sub- 
stituted by the Lords. He himself held 
that they had really discussed that ques- 
tion, and that when they came to it it 
would not be necessary to enter into 
any lengthened or further discussion 
upon it. That question, however, was 
not yet before the House. The simple 
issue was whether this House was of 
opinion with the House of Lords that 
the Protestant clergy in Ireland should 
possess their glebe houses free of charge. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COLLINS differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), and 
thought they should take the clause as 
a whole. Now, he was not prepared 
to vote for a clause which might give 
an advantage to one religious commu- 
nity over another. 


been discussed in a Parliament of Irish- 
men, and not of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, their decision would have been that 


it was for the interests of Ireland to do | 


something for the clergy of all denomi- 
nations. 


Question put, “ That this House doth | 
disagree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 326; Noes 
237: Majority 89. 
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At the same time | 
he believed that if this question had | 
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Milbank, F. A. 
Miller, J. 

Milton, Viscount 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moncrieff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, G. 0. 
Morley, 8. 
Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nicol, J. D. 
North, F. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 

O’ Reilly, M. W. 

O’ Reilly-Dease, M. 
Otway, A. J. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Pease, J. W. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R, N. 
Pim, J. 

Platt, J. 

Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W 
Portman, hn. H. W. B. 
Potter, E. 

Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. T. 
Price, W. E. 
Price, W. P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Rathbone, W. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Richard, H. 
Richards, E. M. 
Robertson, D. 
Roden, W. S. 
Rothschild, Brn.M.A.de 
Russell, A. 
Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald, 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. B. 
Sartoris, E. J. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Shaw, R. 

Shaw, W. 
Sherlock, D. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
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Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Smith, T. E 
Stacpoole, W 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stepney, Colonel 
Stevenson, J. C 
Stone, W. H. 
Sullivan, rt. hon. E. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Synan, E. J. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Torrens, R. R. 
Torrens, W. T. M’C. 


Tracy, hon.C. R. D. H. 


Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 


Vivian, hn.Capt.J.C.W. 


Walter, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
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Weguelin, T. M. 
Wells, W. 

West, H. W. 

Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 

White, hon. Captain ©, 
White, J. 

Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, T, 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H.S. P. 
Woods, H. 

Young, A. W. 

Young, G 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, G. G. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt.hn. SirC.B. 


Allen, Major 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Assheton, R. 

Bagge, Sir W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Ball, J. T 

Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Bingham, Lord 
Birley, H. 

Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Buckley, Sir E. 
Burrell, Sir P. 


Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 


Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cawley, C. E. 


Cecil, Lord E, H.B. G. 


Chaplin, H, 

Charley, W. T. 

Child, Sir S. 

Clive, Colonel E. 
Clive, hon. Col. G, W. 
Clowes, S. W. 

Cole, hon. Col. H. A. 
Conolly, T 

Corbett, Colonel 
Corrance, F. S. 


Cowper, rt. hon. W. F 
Crichton, Viscount 
Croft, Sir H, G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, C. 
Dalway, M. R. 
Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
Davenport, W. B. 

De Grey, hon. T. 
Denison, C. B. 

Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Duncombe, hn. Colonel 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eastwick, E. B. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G. 
Elphinstone, Sir J.D.H. 
Ewing, A. O. 

Feilden, H. M. 
Fellowes, E. 

Fielden, J. 


Fitzwilliam, hn c.W.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. H. W. 
Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hn. General 
Fowler, R. N. 

Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garlies, Lord 

Gilpin, Colonel 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Grant, Colonel hon. J. 
Graves, Ss. R. 
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Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gregory, G 

Guest, A. E. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hambro, C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hardy, rt. hon. 


Hardy, J. S. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Henniker - Major, hon. 
J. M. 

Henry, J. S. 

Herbert, rt. hn. General 
Sir P. 

Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord A. H.C. 

Hick, J. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, A. S. 

Hoare, P. M. 

Hodgson, W. N. 

Holford, R. S. 

Holmesdale, Viscount 

Holt, J. M. 

ay ean hon, A. W. 


akg A. J.B. B. 
Hornby, E. K. 
Howes, E. 

Hant, rt. hon. G. W. 
Hutton, J 

Ingram, H. F.M. 
Jackson, R. W. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Johnston, W. 
Kavanagh, A M‘M. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Keown, W. 

Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hon. Colonel S. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 

Langton, W. H. P. G. 
Laslett, W. 

Lefroy, A 


Lennox, Lo’ 


Trish 


Liddell, hon. H. G. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 

Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 

Lopes, Sir M 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

Manners, Lord G. J. 

March, Earl of 

Maxwell, W. H. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G, W. 

Mills, C. H. 

Mitford, W. T. 

Montagu, rt.hn.LordR. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, C. 0. 

Morgan, hon. Major 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Neville-Grenville, R. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote,rt.hn.SirS.H. 

O'Neill, hon. E. 

Paget, R. H. 

Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Palmer, Sir R. 

Parker, Lt.-Colonel W. 

Patten, rt. hn. Col. W. 

Peek, H. W. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl 

Phipps, C. P. 

Powell, W. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Read, C.S. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Royston, Viscount 

Salt, T 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Scott, Lord H. J. M. D. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Shirley, S. E. 

Sidebottom, J. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 
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Smith, F. C. Verner, W. 
Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stanley, Lord 

Starkie, J. P. C. 
Stopford, S. G. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Sturt, H. G. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Talbot, hon. R. A. J. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Colonel 
Tipping, W 
Tollemache, J. 

Trevor, Lord A. E, Hill- 
Turner, C. 

Turnor, E. 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 


Mr. GLADSTONE then moved that 


ware ee 
pole, rt. ul 8, 
Waterhouse, S, a 
Welby, W. E. 
Wethered, T. 0. 
Wheelhouse, W.S. J, 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, C. H. 
Williams, F, M. 
Wilmot, H. 

Wright, Colonel 
Winn, R. 

Wise, H. C. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Dyke, W. H. 


~ 
a 


Walker, Major G, G, 1 


the Lords’ Amendments to the remainder _ 


of the clause—with reference to concur- 
rent endowment—be to. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, after the divi- — 


sion which had just been come to he 
should not oppose the Motion. 


The next Amendment to Clause 27> _ 


disagreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, agree. — 
ably to the understanding arrived at 
yesterday, he should propose that the — 
House should meet to-morrow at four 

o’clock, and that they should proceed ~ 


with this subject—as far as the Govern- 


ment had power — as the first subject. — 


He was aware that the Order for S 
would stand first; but, no doubt, 


would, by the kindness and considera : 


tion of Members, be allowed to 
ward with this subject without delay. 


Further Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments deferred till To-morrow. 


for- — 


House adjourned at a quarter — 
after Two o'clock, — 
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